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A. 


Abelia  mpestris,  125 

Absurdities,  Horticaltural,  570 

Abutilon  Anna  Crozy,  466  ;  igneum,  474, 
513  ;  insigne,  513 ;  in  winter,  557 

Acacias,  dealbata,  170,  190,  323 ;  De- 
caianeana,  407 ;  melanosylon,  190 ; 
as  window  plants,  454  :  culture  of, 
329 

Acacia,  the  Rose,  as  a  standard,  154 

AcanthueeB  in  shade,  244 

Acera,  77 ;  ■Wagneri  lacinintam,  131 ; 
Schwedleeri,  213 

Aehimenes,  162 ;  wintering,  385 

Acorns  Calamus,  150 

Acrostichum  peltatum,  499 

Acttea  racemosa,  264 

Adiantum  caudatnm,  87  ;  Capillua- 
Veneris  on  walls,  549 ;  Farleyense, 
264;  ditto,  on  water-tanks,  644  ;  Hen- 
dersoni,  257,  511 ;  palmatom,  525 ; 
Edgeworthi,  555 

Adlumia  cirrhosa,  106 

Aeridea  Lobbi  Ainatvortlii,  147 

Agapanthua  minor  Mooreanus,  305  ;  the 
double,  78 ;  umbellatus,  out-of-doora, 
191 ;  in  Wigtonahire,  199 

Ageratum  Imperial  Blue,  141 

Ageratuma  as  annuals,  6 

Ailantus  as  a  standard,  391 

Alders,  the,  437 

Aliama  sinensis,  169 

Allamanda,  culture  of  the,  398 

Alocaaia  Jenningsi,  101 

Aloe,  American,  in  flower,  169 ;  winter- 
ing American,  454 

Alpine  Poppies,  124 

Aletrcemerias  in  wild  garden,  3 

Althreas  in  London,  199 

Alyssum,  variegated  rock,  416 

Amaryllidacere,  new  key  to,  332 

Amaryllis,  Mrs.  Rawson.  332;  O'Brieni 
dehcata,  191 ;  Prince  Teck,  332 

Amaryllises  and  their  treatment,  43 

America,  notes  from,  452 

American  Aloe  in  flower,  169 

American  Cork,  130 

American  Elm,  variegated,  121 

American  Star  Grass.  64 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  415  :  how  to  grow, 
462 

Anffictochili,  112 ;  culture  of,  493 

Anchusa  incamata,  191 

Androsace  earmentosa,  102 

Anemone,  Honorine  Joberfc,  propaga- 
ting, 356;  japonica,  408;  white  and 
rose-coloured,  345 

Anemones  from  seed,  75 

Anemones,  Phloxes,  and  Begonias,  190 

Anemonopsis  macrophylla,  3 

Anemidictyon  Phyllitidia  tesselata,  567 

Annuals  as  bedding  plants,  5  :  Agera- 
tum s  as,  6;  new,  93 

Anthers  of  flowers,  114 

Anthonomus  pomorum,  491 

Anthomyia  ceparum,  347 

Anthnrium  Scherzerianum  in  winter, 
411  ;  album,  364  ;  variety  of,  465 

Antirrhinums.  28;  in  poor  soils,  288: 
dwarf,  at  Tottenham,  213 

Ants  in  Grass,  98 

Aphelandras,  varieties  of,  222 

Apios  tuberosa,  234 

Aponogeton  spathaceum,  8 ;  distachyon, 
149 ;  ditto  in  small  aquaria,  555 

Apples,  early,  120;  crops  of  in  Kent, 
344;  Devonshire  Queen,  281  ;  mildew 
on,  119;  origin  of,  10;  Redleaf  Rus- 
set, 273  ;  the  cultivated,  10;  the  wild 
Balaam.  303  ;  Warner's  King,  261 ; 
Worcester  Pearmain,  279;  and  Pears 
best  bearing,  118;  classification  of, 
81;  for  northern  diatricts,  380,  419; 


gathering,  260 ;  in  June,  156  ;  notes 
on,  380,  58 J;  pruning  cordon,  209; 
Russian,  120;  Dr.  Hobb.  574 

Apple  trees,  blight  on,  143 

Apple-tree-boring  caterpillars,  297 

Apricots,  nailing,  39  ;  treatment  of  in 
autumn,  167 

Aquaria,  fresh  water,  245 

Aquatic  plants,  hardy,  102,  193 

Aquilegias  and  their  culture,  1 ;  hybrid, 
1 ;  coerulea  hybrida,  663 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  62,  374;  in  flower,  454; 
spinosa,  530 

Arboretum,  Kew,  3 

Arbutus  Andrachne.  190,  231 ;  Menziesi, 
151.  210;  ditto  and  procera,  170,  210 

Arbutuses  from  seed,  477 

Argemone  hispida,  235 

Ari^tolochia  altissima,  125  ;  trilobata, 
390 

Armerias,  dwarf  Alpine,  266 

Arrowhead,  150 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  75 ;  and  rabbits, 
501,  526 

Arum  italicum  in  Cornwall,  141 ;  the 
bog,  149 

Arums  at  Kew,  125  ;  tropical,  long 
roots  of,  362 

Aruncus  sylvestris,  303 

Arundo  conspxua,  152,  235 ;  mauri- 
tanica.  217 

Ash,  Mountain,  an  avenue  of,  350 

Asparagus,  beetle,  275  :  beds,  429 ; 
making  ditto,  231 ;  culture  at  Argen- 
teuil,  294  ;  at  Chester,  132  ;  ditto,  im- 
proved, 457 ;  Couch  Grass  in  beds  of, 
143 ;  and  salt,  630,  570 

Aaparagua  decumbens,  478  ;  failure  of, 
204 ;  from  seed  without  transplanting, 
251 ;  in  July,  3 ;  removing  the  seed 
from.  453  ;  all  the  year  round,  569 

Aapidium  crinitum,  384 

Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  213 

Asplenium  nobile.  478 

Aster  Amellus,  451 ;  Curtisi.  345 ;  Novaa- 
Belgii  var.  minimus,  280 ;  grandi- 
florus  for  the  conservatory,  451 ; 
select,  562 

Astragalus  adsurgens,  310 

Atraphasis  spinosa,  389 

Auriculas,  398  ;  in  September,  219 

Avens,  double  scarlet,  562 

Avenue  trees,  104;  two  good,  173 

Azaleas.  113  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  221 ; 
and  Camellias  from  seed,  1 ;  hardy, 
antunin  tints  in,  428,  441 ;  re-potting, 
386  ;  white,  in  the  open  air,  430,  498, 
454,  510,  534 

Azaras,  aelect,  350 


Balaninua  nucum,  318 

Balsams,  annual,  323 ;  at  Forest  Hill, 

125  ;  Indian,  234  ;  in  pots,  395  ;  out-of- 
doors,  395 
Balm  of  Gilead,  184 
Bamboo  mats.  482,  549,  570 
Bamboos  at  Tottenham,  366 ;  for  con- 

servatorie?,  146 
Bambusa  Ragamowski.  170 
Bananaa  at  Wimbledon  House,  451  j  in 

Covent  Garden,  301 
Barberry,  Coral-bearing,  73 
Basket  plants,  Begonias  as,   30,    100  ; 

Othonna  crassifolia  as,  76 
Battersea  Park,  gardening  in,  176 
Bean,  Canadian  Wonder,  for  forcing, 

397.  429,  454 
Beans,  French,  and  Scarlet  Runners, 

458.  569 


Beaucamea  recurvifolia,  436 

Bedding,  carpet,  merits  of,  4 ;  vrith 
hardy  plants,  76;  Lobelias  for,  65; 
Pelargoniums  for,  176  ;  summer  and 
winter  combined,  460 

Bedding  plants,  annuals  as,  5 ;  propa- 
gating, 111,  553 ;  yellow,  105  ;  TropEeo- 
lums  as,  6 

Bed  straws,  23 

Bee  plant,  Pentstemon  as  a,  133 

Beech  trees  and  underwood,  510, 634, 571, 
579 

Beet,  Dell's  black-leaved,  423 

Beetles,  Mushroom- eating,  231 

Begonia,  a  new,  169 ;  Chiswick  Blush, 
144;  Froebeli  in  win  er,  339;  gera- 
nioides,  276  ;  Louis  Thibaut,  276  ; 
Mrs.  Dr.  Todd,  144  ;  Mrs.  A.  Potts, 
191;  Nellie  May,  276;  poly  petala.  531 ; 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  213,  302  ;  RoezU, 
436  ;  Weltoniensia,  347  ;  Saundersi,  667 

Begonias  at  M.  Lemoine's,  189  ;  as  bas- 
ket plants,  30,  lOO ;  for  the  conserva- 
tory, 311 ;  Mr.  Laing'H,  212 ;  new 
hybrid,  436;  and  Phloxes  and  Ane- 
mones, 190 ;  platited  out,  58  ;  seedling, 
101 ;  flower-shedding  in,  76  ;  tuberous 
rooted,  101, 392  ;  propagating,  467,  573, 
586  ;  of  1878,  603 

Berberis  pallida,  104 

Berberries  for  wine,  120 

Berberidopeis  corallina,  78 

Berkeley  Portrait,  3S9 

Berry-bearing  plants,  101 

Biennials,  Helichrysums  as,  106 

Bignonia  erecta.  169;  capreotata,  hardy, 
305  ;  venusta,  478 

Billardiera  longiflora,  hardy,  100 

Bindweed,  a  pretty,  3  ;  the  great,  78; 
eradicating,  143,  165,  187,  430 

Birch,  purple-leaved,  172 

Birch  wood,  a,  343 

Blackberries,  242 

Blackheatb,  improvements  at,  172 

Blight.  143 

Blue  Gum  Tree,  187,  190  (see  Eucalyp- 
tus) 

Boiler,  Gold  Medal,  439 ;  French,  and 
pipes  for  heating.  340 

Bomarea  Carderi,  364 

Borders,  Thahctrums  in,  12 

Boronia  serrulata,  propagating,  399 

Botanical  discovery,  103 

Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  bar- 
riers at,  3 

Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  168 

Botany,  garden,  81, 114,  159.  182 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  flowering  of,  244 

Bouquets,  Roses  in,  43,  75  ;  French, 
101 ;  English  and  foreign,  145 

Bouvardia  angustifolia,  191 ;  triphylla, 
235 

Bouvardias  at  Christmas.  363;  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  478;  cool  grown,  485, 
483  ;  for  the  flower  garden,  331 ;  in 
market  gardens,  522  ;  planting  out  in 
Bummer,  412,  506 ;  propagating,  267  ; 
warm  treatment  of,  438  ;  winter- 
flowering.  643 

Bos  edgings,  164  ;  planting,  403 

Box,  the  Golden  Japanese,  169 

Boshill,  Roses  at,  28 

Bramble,  double- flowered,*l 47 

Bridge,  rustic,  without  nails,  474;  the 
new  Regent's  Park,  IS" 

Briers,  propagating,  319 

British  Orchids,  25 

Broccoli,  autumn,  415  ;  Veitch's  Autumn 
Self- protecting,  457,  570 

Broussa  and  Mount  Olympus,  27 

Brownea  erecta  var.  princeps,  235 

Browallia  elata  in  winter,  574 

Brugmansia,  large,  461 ;  as  a  tub  plant, 
272 

Bryonia  divica  in  the  garden,  389 

Buckbean,  the,  150 


Budding  Roaes,  13  .     .     .     «.« 

Buddleia  globosa.  101  ;  msigms,  319 
Buildings,  ancient,  548 
Bulbs  and  tubers,  wmtenng,  32i  JbJ, 

509 
Bulbous  plants,  exotic,  101 
Ballace,  a  prolific,  323,  435,  521 
Burdock  exterminator,  a,  229 
Burgundy,  Vine  pest  in,  125 
Burial  grounds,  St.  Lukes,  15 
Burning  Bush,  2 
Burnt  earth  for  potting,  544 
Butomus  umbellatus,  150 
Buttercups,   double.   305  ;    double  ani 

semi-double.  285  ;  eradicating,  2o3 
Butterfly,  Cabbage,  94  ;  Turnip,  107 


Cabbage  butterfly,  91 

Cabbages,  clubbing  in,  254;  crowbar- 
planted,  207,  252  ;  for  early  use,  343 ; 
when  to  plant,  131,  243 ;  when  to  sow, 
67, 131 

Cacti,  free-flowering,  185 

Caladium  argyrites,  411 

Calanthe  Sedeni,  475  ;  Turner!,  549 

Calanthea  in  flower  in  small  pans,  410, 586 

Calandrina  nitida,  101 

Calceolaria  crenatiflora,  94 

Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  113;  shrubby, 
propagating,  318  ;  wintering  bedding, 
624 

Calendula  officinalis,  285 

Oalifornian  Dicentras  at  home,  177 

Callas  in  trenches,  414 ;  planting  out,  14, 
463,  498,  509  ;  ditto,  in  water,  432 

Calyategia  sylvatica,  507 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  from  seed,  I ;  and 
Roses,  316  ;  and  Euryas,  323  ;  Ameri- 
can, 500 ;  group  of  new,  354 ;  treat- 
ment of,  68  ;  watering,  434;  ditto  and 
thinning,  512 

Campanulas,  culture  of,  141 

Campanula  uobilis,  23,54;  pyramidalis, 
14  ;  pumila  alba,  94 

Canna  iridiftora,  3i3 ;  iridiflora hybrida, 
235 

Cannas.  culture  of,  537, 583  ;  in  Ireland, 
346 ;  propagation  of,  537;  with  Gladioli, 
539 

Cape  Gooseberry  out-of-doors,  123 

Cape  Pondweed,  149 

Capsicum  Prince  of  Wales,  530,  570 

Cardiff  Castle,  Melons  at,  74 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  96 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
165,  221,  341 

Carnations,  65;  culture  of,  121;  dis- 
figuring, 142  ;  dressing,  145  ;  exhibi- 
tion, 106,  191 ;  propagating.  111 ;  re- 
moving. 165  ;  seedling,  93  ;  two  good, 
221;  tree,  525;  yellow,  and  insects, 
75 ;  and  Picotees,  336, 414 ;  do.,  yellow, 
530;  perpetual,  planted  out,  534  ;  ditto 
at  St.  John's  Wood.  301 ;  at  Slough,  574 

Carpet  bedding,  merits  of,  4  ;  plants 
for,  265 

Carpocapsa  pomonana,  391 

Carrots  for  main  crops,  395 

Cascades  in  pleasure  grounds,  65 

Cassia  corymbosa,  88  ;  out-of-doors, 
279,  343 

Castaneachrysophylla,  77 

Castings,  elaborate,  439 

Casuarina  Bumatrana,396,544;  ericoide?, 
556 

Catalpa  for  economic  planting,  19  ; 
fruit  of  the.  301         i^^Si 

Catchfly,  Sickle-leaved,  529 

Caterpillars  and  Dill,  376  :  and  Oak, 
107 ;  Apple  tree  boring.  397 
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Cattleya,  a  new,  147;  crispa,  87;  El- 
dorado var.  213  ;  Leopold!,  101  j  Hit- 
chelli.  ISS;  Veiichiana,  1S3 

Cittleyas,  treatment  of,  492 

Caucassian  Scabioae,  125 

Cauliflower,  Autumn  Gian*,  143,  336, 
453.  187 

Cauliflowers,  autumn-plantei,  313,  423; 
early,  33,  pricking  oat,  295  ;  SuLton's 
King  of  tiie,  386 

Ceauotbus  ArnoUli,  55  ;  azureus,  301, 
510  ;  Gloire  de  Versailles,  lOJ ;  velu- 
tinus,  172 

Cedars  at  Guonersbury,  105 ;  at  Lebanon, 
58) 

Cedrns  Dcodara,  170  ;  cones  of,  209 

Ce'ery,  182;  earthing,  £u9  ;  free  from 
worms,  63)  ;  maggots,  341  ;  worm- 
eaten,  363  ;  ronnir-g  to  seed.  363  ;  and 
Scarlet  Runners,  67 

Celosias,  S3 

Celosia  pyramidalis  in  the  conserva- 
tory, 549 

Centaurca  macrocephale,  55 

Centropogon  Lucyanus,  576 

Cera&ae  Waterenana,  572 

Cerens  serpentiLus,  134 

Cestrum  auiantiacum,  466 

Cetonia  aurea,  42s 

Chalk  herbaceous  plant?  on,  177 

Chamcerops  escelsa  iu  flower,  367 

Charring  weeds,  15 

Chelsea,  Pitcher  Plants  at,  55 ;  Orchids 
at,  519 

Cherry  Plum  as  a  hedge  plant,  430 

Cherry,  Morello,  the,  222  ;  fruit  fa'ling 
off  ditto, 501 :  black  fly  on  the,  520,  550 

Cherries  in  Rheni&h  Bavaria,  196 

Chervil,  curled,  295 

Cheshuut,  Roses  at,  123 

ChesLnut,  golden-leaved,  77;  Sports, 
241 

Chestnuts,  sweet,  405 

Chiswick,  rockworkat,  235 

Chlora  perfoliata  grandiflora,  396 

Chorozemas,  culture  of  556 

Christmas  decorations,  551 

Christmas  Roses,  17S 

Chrysanthemum,  frutescens  aureum, 
235  ;  M.  Crousse,  475 

Chrysanthemums,  Anemone-flowered, 
375;  at  Isleworth,  436;  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  390;  exhibition,  483.  544;  in  a 
cut  State,  614  ;  in  pots,  375  ;  iu  the 
Temple  Gardens,  411;  feeding  and 
disbudding,  194  ;  Japanese,  156,  5(.ij  ; 
potting,  14 ;  proteciiog  in  windy 
weather,265  ;  show  of,  at  the  A<iua- 
rium,475  ;  at  Liverpool,  521 ;  sumnaer- 
flowering,  99  ;  tortured,  431 

Chusan  Palm,  ^ew  England,  31 

Churches,  floral  deooration  in,  373' 

Churchyards,  flowers  in,  106,  152 ; 
plants  for,  146 

Cinerarias,  culture  of,  2M 

Cineraria  maritima,  25i;  from  seed, 
289,  330,  399 

Classification  of  Apples,  81 

Clay,  burnt,  477 

Clematis,  Henrvi,  213  ;  lanuginosa,  101 ; 
Pitcheri,  213,  463 

Clematises,  utili^rationof,  370;  in  mixed 
beds,  331 ;  and  Ivy,  100;  on  trees,  552 

Clethra  paniculata,  lc9 

Clianthus  punicens,  510 :  Dampieri, 
101 

Climate  of  north  of  Franc3,  545 

Climbers.conservatory,  at  Birmingham, 
396 ;  greenhouse,  winter-blooming, 
363,  385 ;  regulating  conservatory, 
4*4  ;  stove,  555 

Climbing  Roses  and  Holly,  58 

Cloches,  price  of,  458,  502 

Clove  Carnation,  ilisa  Askey,  234,  331 

Cluster  Pine,  20 

Cobaea  scandens  variogata,  201 

Cockscombs,  large,  279,  323,  373 

Cocoa-nut  fibre,  mulching  with,  539 

Coffee,  Liberian,250 

CofiEee  tr^e,  Kentucky,  77,219 

Colchester,  plantain  flower  at  (July  27), 
78 

Colchicums  at  Tooting,  279 

Colchicum  speciosum,  230 

Coleuses,  new,  315  ;  propagating,  547 

Collecting  plants,  notes  on,  85 

Collector's  outfit,  85 

Colourei-leaved  tree^.  77 

Columbian  Orchids,  12  > 

Combination,  a  pretty,  4S5 

Comfrey  vanegatefl,  191 

Compass  plants,  55 

Composition,  binding,  5SG 

Conifers  at  Preston  Show,  76;  Golden, 
103,  124;  in  towns,  32L  ;  notes  on, 
240;  pruning,  258;  vanat'OLS  in,  411 

Coneervatory,  Begonias  for  the,  211 

Convovulus  aithEeoides,  3  ;  sepium,  73 

Ccelogyne  Hookeriana.  39) 

Cool  Orchids.  Columbian,  125 

Cordyline  indivisa  from  seed,  211 

Coreopsis  medata.  180 


Cork,  American,  130 

Corn,  green,  fur  the  table,  430 

Correas  propagating,  13 

Corydalis  lutea,  301 

Cotoneasters  in  masses,  322 

Cottagers'  Kale,  33 

Cotton  Thisiea,  28 

Covent  Garden,  bouquet?  in,  396 ;  Grapes 

in,  166  ;  iniprovemeut  in,  295 
Crane  fly,  131 

Cranberry  culture  in  England,  435 
Crassula  lactea,  577 
Creepers  for  training  over  doors  and 

window--',  265 
Crinum  llackenni,  101 
Crocosmia  and  Sparasis,  429 
Crocus  Elwesi,  315;  vitellinas.  420 
Crocuses,  winter  and  early  spring.  420; 

autumn,  305 
Crcesia  Bergmanniana,  259 
Crops,  Peach,  76  ;    Potato,  Ireland,  76; 

market,  424  ;  fruit,  23,  38,  71 
Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  55,  513;   Wil- 

liamsi,  189 
Crotons  at  Anerley,  411 ;   at  HoUoway, 

367 
Crowfoot,  the  water,  151 
Cucumbers,  163,  181 ;  and  woodhce,  93; 

bitter,  250  ;  diseased,  143  ;  in  the  East, 

252;  ridge,  164;  winter.   32;    new  v. 

old  seeds  of,  342  ;  Telegraph,  3^7,  530 
Cuphea  Zampari,  369 
CupresBus     Lawsoniana,    propagating, 

157 
Cure  for  Eats,  43 
Currants,  losing  their  bloom  buds,  550, 

573 ;  standard,  325,  344,  332  ;  summer 

pruning,  167 
Cuttings,  Rose,  57;  striking,  ISl;    Os- 

senkoss  method  of  ditto,   '22S  ;    netv 

mode  of  ditto,  615 
Cycas  revoluta  in  fruit,  525 
Cyclamen  Mount  Blanc,  475 
Cyclamens,    181    ;     at     Reading,    323; 

planted  out,  372  ;  sweet-scented,  257 
Cymbidium  Parisbi,  28 
Cyperus  longus,  213 
Cyphokentia  macrocarpa,  3t5 
Cypripediums,  112  ;  hardy.  59 
Cypripedium  insigne  in  cold  pits,  322 
Cypress,  a  fine-leaved,  172 
Cyprus,  vegetation  of,  lio 


D. 


Daddy-long-legs.  131 

Dahlia  Aurora,  276 ;  Clara,  276 ;  Ellen 
Macgregor,  183;  imperialis,  525;  Jo* 
seph  Ashby,  276;  Little  Beauty,  235  ; 
iQtea,  276  ;  Paragon,  276  ;  Prince 
Bismarck,  133  ;  species  of,  124 

Dahlias  on  Grass,  323 ;  Pompone,  bou- 
quet of,  218;  Single,  102,  169,  257; 
various,  276 

Daisy,  a  sky-blue,  55 

Daisies,  Michaelmas,  5G2;  on  walls,  257 

Daphn'S,  Alpine,  389;  of  China  and 
Japan,  4-12 

Daphne  Blagayana,  20O,  212;  propaga- 
ting ditto,  330;  indica,  66;  rnpesiris, 
301 

Datisca  cannabina.  257 

Deathless  flower,  the,  12 

Decorations,  table,  3,  25,  50,  53.  97, 145  ; 
wild  flowers  in,  67  ;  at  Charing  Cross, 
76 

Deherainea  smaragdina,  531 

Dell  in  Hyde  Park,  78 

Delphinium  cardinale,  65, 147  ;  Victory, 
235  ;  George  Taylor,  55 

Delphiniums,  perennial,  87  ;  double,  S"  ; 
from  seed,  100;  single,  87 

Dendrobium,  a  new,  65 ;  barbatulum 
grandiflorum,  55;  bigibbum  at  Chel- 
sea, 315;  bigibbam  album,  500;  d'Al- 
bertisi,  65, 141 ;  nobile,  culture  of,  239 ; 
Goldiei,  244 

Desfontainea  epinosa,  147, 190 

Desmodium  peuduliflorum  for  the  con- 
servatory, 323 

Desmodium  racemosum  in  September, 
257 

Destroying  slugs,  21 

Diary,  extracts  from,  15,  3S,  67,  83, 114, 
13S,  164.  182,  204,  226.  243,  26!).  29>, 
313,339,358,379,402,  423,415,491,518, 
512 

Dianthuses  as  bedding  p'.ants,  257 

Dianthus  Heddewigi,  6 

Dicentras,  Californian.  at  home,  177 

Dicentraesimia.lL'O;  formosa,451;  Rue- 
leaved,  95  ;  thalictrif  jlia,  95 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella.  2 

Digitalis  gloxinoides,  7 

Digging,  best  spades  for,  570 

Dill  and  caterpiUars,  276 

DioscDrea  retusa,  133 


Diospyros  lucida,  282 

Dipladenia  bolivieusis  in  winter,  478 

Dipladenias,  finely -flowered,  367;  at 
Holloway,  85 

Disa  grandiflora,  culture  of,  99  ;  in  the 
open  air,  497 

Dog's-tooih  Violet,  177 

Double  Agapanthus,  78  ;  Edelweiss,  50; 
flowers,  9 ,  Wistaria,  105  ;  Zinnias, 
191 ;  zonal  Pelargoniums,  2 

Dracaena  Frederici,  436 

Dracaenas  at  Anerley,  411  ;  striped- 
leaved,  23 

Dracophyllum  lusitanicum.  126 

Drought  in  the  Eastern  Countie?,  73 

Drying  everlastings,  9S  ;  herbs,  89 

Duration  of  flowers,  10 

Dye  plants,  23,  75 

Dynamite  and  tree  rjots,  534 


Early  Cauliflowers,  33 

Earings,  253 

Ba&tem  counties, drought  in,  78;  Ja- 
panese Primroses  out-of-doors  in,  5-9 

Echeveria  De  Swetiana,  436 ;  winter 
quarters  for,  49S 

Economic  planting,  Catalpa  for,  19 

Edgings,  Box,  164;  brick,  509 

Edelweiss,  loO;  a  double,  50 

Edwaid=ia,  -jrandiflora.  510 

Elder,  red-berried  shedding  of,  363,  429, 

Elder,  476,  533 

Elm,  the  Western  Rock,  131 

Elms  in  Kensington  Gardens,  441;  423 

Elymusglaucus,   125 

Endive,  good,  33, 163  ;  sowing,  39  ;  late- 
sown,  295  ;   blanching,  408 

England  and  Wales,  handbook  of,  163 

Everlastings,  drying,  93 

Exhibition  Cbrysanihemums,  544 

Epacrises,  propagating,  374  ;  scale  on, 
476 

Epidendrums,  36 

Epidendrum  vitellinum,  2 

Epilobium  hirsutum,  var.,  217  ;  obcor- 
datum,  2,  253 

Epiphyllums  on  pillars,  473 

Epiphy Hum  truncatum ,  varieties  of, 
134 

Eraerostis  elegans  in  pots,  87 

Erica  cerinthoides  coronata,   186 

Erodiums,  451 

Erodinm  pelarg&nifolium,  363.  430 

Eryngium  BromeliaefoUum.   195 

Ei-ythrrea  Mohlenbergi,  217 

Erythronium  americanum,  runners  of, 
92,  177 

Escallonias,  3 

Escallonia  Phillipiana,  l<'3 

Eucharis  amazonica.  162,  195,  211 ;  in 
market  gardens,  503 

Eucalyptus  globulus,  190,236.356.409, 
441  ;  about  London,  427  ;  in  Corn- 
wall, 232  ;   in  Surrey,  572  ;  high,  5S0 

Eucomis,  species  of,  259 

Eugenia  apiculata,  172  ;  in  Ireland,  123 

Eulalia  japonica,  78,  91,  141,  262  ;  ja- 
ponica  zebrlna,  212,  276 

Euonymus  latifolius,  256 

Euoatoriums  gracile,  87;  ligustrinum, 
335 ;  riparium,  37 

Eiipatoriums,  propagating,  37 

Euphorbias,  Alpine,  305 

Euryas  and  Camellia?,  323 

Erening  Primroses,  3 

Evergreens,  cuttintr  down,  3:9,  341,  336; 
light-coloured,  113,  1G5, 171 

Everlastings,  drying,  93 

Exhibition  Chrysanthemnms,  511  ; 
Ferns,  75;  International  Jnpanese 
plants,  76;  Plumbago  capensis  for,  73  ; 
Roses  for,  75  ;  plants  for,  21 

Exotic  bulbous  plants,  101 

Experimental  garden,  125 


F. 


Fairy  rings,  143 

Pancy  Panaies,  good,  73 

Fern,  violet-scented.  110 

Ferns,  basket  for,  434  ;  culture  of.  225  ; 
for  a  conservatory,  476,  433,  BjO,  680 ; 
for  exhibition,  75;  hardy,  forrockeries, 
537  ;  treatmen-.  of,  37;  Filmy,  and 
their  culture,  30;  in  the  Tyrol,  507; 
bouquet,  073  ;  winter  coveringa  for,  586 

Fernery,  hardy.  68 


Ferneries,  slags  in,  137 

Ferula  giauca  and  commanis,  62 

Festuca  punctoria,  354 

Fete,  Botanic  Societies,  22 

Figs  in  pots,  43,  93,  16J ;  Argenteuil, 
261 ;  Oaborn'a  Prolific,  167  ;  and  iheir 
culture,  534 

Filbert,  the  bronze-leaved,  1(5 

Filberts,  culture  of,  275  ;  grown  at 
Chiswick,  154;  preserving,  3i9,  3e3 

JE'ilmy  Fern**,  30 

Firs,  Scotch,  and  Spruce,  363 

Fir  trees.  Honeysuckles  on  495 

Flag,  the  Sweet,  150 

F.ax,  New  Zealand,  in  Scotland,  176 

Floral  decoration  in  churcne8,3;3 

Florist  flowers,  diessmg,  231  ;  in  Lon- 
don, 55 

Flower  beds,  dwarf  Liiies  for,  90  ;  near 
Westmmbter  Abbey,  279 

Flower  garden,  a  pretty  combination  in 
the,  235 

Fluwer  gardening  at  Lambton,  265;  at 
Batteraea  Park,  176;  in  Hyde  ir'ara, 
152;  Antirrhinums  lur,  6;  Lanta^a 
tor,  0  ;  Petunias  lor,  6  ;  Kojanthett- 
tor,  6;  formal,  90 

Flower-pot,  Japanese,  175 

Flower  show  at  Versailles,  209 

Flower,  the  Deathle=s,  12 

Flowers,  Alpine,  431;  anthers  of,  114; 
autumn,  in  Herttordshire,  481 ;  bor- 
der, Octoboi-  blooming,  345  ;  caiyi  of, 
34;  double.  9;  duiati-jn  of,  lO;  exhi- 
biting wild,  273 ;  dressing  florist,  231 ; 
florist,  in  Loudon,  55 ;  lor  church- 
yards, 105,  152 ;  for  cutting  in  winter, 
106  ;  hardy,  at  Tottenham,  213 ;  haray 
October,  394;  language  or,  13;  out- 
door, November,  4il ;  open-air  in  De- 
cember, 525 ;  ot  Grasses,  8l ;  preser- 
ving, 175  ;  pistils  of,  i59  ;  scarlet, 
amung  Grass,  539  ;  showy  hardy,  235  ; 
size  of,  9;  stamens  ot,  115  ;  stigma  or, 
162  ;  styles  of,  162  ;  sugar  m  the  nectar 
of,  317;  colours  of,  63;  iheir  origiDj. 
03  ;  perfumes  of,  10,  63  ;  their  shape, 
63;  Veronicas  for  cuttiug,  136  ;  waim 
exposures  for,  23J  ;  winter,  143 

Flowering  Rush,  the,  l'-i9 

ForciDg,  uy  smote,  172;  French  Beans, 
529;  preparations  ft.'r,  418;  flowe  s, 
540 

Forficniaauricularia,  230 

Forget  me-nots  in  marsnes,  62 

Forestry,  ornamental.  532 

Forest,  a  Trinidad,  340 

Forest  work  for  September,  256 ;  for 
October,  309,  350 ;  lor  November,  407 

Fountains,  garden,  93  ;  m  pleasnro 
grounds,  65 

Foxgloves,  tall,  177,  :00;  varieties  of, 
7  ;°and  Rbodcdenurons,  7 

Frames,  heated,  187  ;  and  their  uses,  57S 

Frame  protectors,  577 

France,  climate  of  the  north  of,  52 J; 
common  Rhubarb  in,  538;  Rose  groov- 
ing in,  334,  355,  333,  402 

Francoa  ramosa,  341 

French  Beans,  forcing,  529 ;  bouquets, 
101 

Fremontia  californ-ca,  144 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  23 

Freycmetia  Banksi,  3oy 

Frmt  bushes,  pruning,  471  ;  65(i 

Fruit  crops,  the,  2!«,  33,  71 ;  ditto, 
"  fuDCh  "  on,  118;  m  Caithness,  119  ; 
in  Worcester,  119 

Fruit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  215,  392; 
damage  done  by  wasps  to,  229  j 
dryiDg  hardy  in  Georgia,  327  ;  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth,325  ;  in  ltaly,ll3;  hardy, 
67, 163  ;  culture  of,  476  ;  in  Cahfor- 
nia,  545  ;  helps  in  harvestmg.  118  ;  at 
the  Crystal  Pa'ace.  297  ;  storing,  303  ^ 
ditto,  in  malt  duSt,  332;  tinned, 
danger  of,  132  ;  preserving  soft,  594 

Fruit  rooms,  absorbents  lor,  344  j 
shelves  for,  408 

Fruit  trees,  avenues  of,  31*;  borders 
for,  221  ;  fast  budding  of,  4ol  ;  fasten- 
ing labels  on,  546;  in  autumn.  490, 
521,  646,  ;  on  walls,  4-9;  roct-pru- 
ning,  519  ;  select,  3h5  ;  summer  pru- 
ning, 120;  steel  brushes  for,  619  j 
training  pyramid,  327;  twice  trans- 
planted, 196;  watering,  81;  wood  of , 
ripened  by  root-pruning, 419 ;  pruning 
bush,  343  ;  from  Australia,  279:  warm 
exposures  for,  230  ;  want  of,  534 

Fuchsia  aucubcefoba,  108  ;  microphvlla, 
94;  pumila.493;  the  first  white,  253; 
species  of,  367;  dwarf,  416,  46  J 

Fuchsias,  more  about,  539 ;  under- 
growth for,  391 ;  as  bedding  plants, 
394  ;  amongdt  Ivy,  321,  346,  372,  416  ; 
for  exbibition.  374 ;  for  open-air 
culture,  281,305,  372,  462;  on  bottom 
heat  out-of-doors,  434  ;  in  and  out-of 
doors,  463 

Fumitory,  the  climbing,  106 

Fungus  foray,  Woolhope  Club,  279 
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Galatella  cana,  323 

Gales,  destraciive,  ia  Ireland,  257 

Galiums,  2S 

Gardenias,  ISO;  culture  oE,  -ISO;  prona- 
gation  of,  430 ;  in  maiket  gardens, 
568 

Garden  Botany.  8,  34,  68,  81,  Ui,  138, 159, 
18^,  2)5,  22ti,  219,  270.  293 

Garden  covered  way,  56 

Garden,  an  Alpine,  in  Vienna^  431 

Garden  under  plass,  478 

Garden,  art  in  the,  451 

Garden,  an  experimental,  125,  133 

Garden,  a  Thames-aide,  120 

Gar.ien  fountains,  93 

Garden,  plants  for  the  wild,  127 

Garden  schoola,  Marib)rough,  130 

Garden,  the  Viceregal,  125 

Garden,  the  wild,  in  America,  2lS;  in 
Moravia,  551 

Gardens,  Kew,  3  :  Kew,  Defence  Asso- 
ciation, 101 ;  Kew,  repor«  on,  122  ; 
Kew,  opening  of,  162;  GlasROW  Bo- 
tanic, 166 ;  Heckfield  Place,  109  ;  orna- 
mental, Rochester,  107 ;  picturesque, 
473 

Gardenincf,  formal  flower,  00  ;  geo- 
grapical,  at  Munich,  340  ;  Japanese, 
174  ;  ditto.  Lamport  Hall,  180  ;  London 
market,  4'9,  418;  landscape,  87;  in 
Battersea  Park,  176;  in  Green  Park, 
147  ;  Hyde  Park,  152;  in  Greece,  251; 
in  Ip.dia.  2S7;  in  Victoria  Park,  2L1; 
in  the  Parks,  5;  spring,  152;  town, 
408 

Gardeners'  market  waggrons,  116 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
2 

Garrya  elliptica,  253 

Gaultheria  procumben?,  363 

Geniiana  asclepiadea  in  autumn,  257 

Genoma  gracilis,  436  ;  Seemanni,  339 

Geranium  sylvalicum,  28 

Germany,  winter  Radishes  in,  530 

Gesneras,  162 

Gesneraceous  roots,  storing  of,  131 

Geum  coccineum.  fl.-pl.,  16,  563 

Genms,  select,  562 

Gladiolus  ColvLllei,  12  ;  gorgouius,  144; 
Herois,  144  ;  Tetamon,  144  ;  Saun- 
derei,  101  ;  autumn-planting,  413,  460, 
504;  English-raised,  277  ;  French- 
raised,  277;  mulching,  66;  wintering 
out-of-doors,  354,  4S0,  553;  with  Can- 
nas,  539 

Glandule's  Wootton,  192 

Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  168 

Glass  houses,  double  roofs  for,  340 

Glazing,  doable,  317;  Rendle'a  system 
of.  5S5 

Gloxinia  bulbs  storing,  195 

Gloxinias,  propagating,  65  ;  wintering, 
385 

Golden  Conifers,  103, 124  ;  Feather.  6  ; 
Japanese  Bos,  lb9 ;  Chestnut,  77  ;  Re- 
tinospora,  31 

Goold's  chemical  compounds,  548 

Gooseberry,  the  Cape,  outdoors,  123 

Gooseberries,  etaudard,  325,  314,  3s2 

Grape,  Alnwick  Seedling.  301,408.  476; 
Black  Hambar  jfa,  524  ;  ditto  as  a  la':e. 
405,  559,  584  ;  iladresfield  Court,  132; 
Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  435,  558 ; 
the  Catawba,  454:  the  Sultana,  273; 
mildew.  143;  Vines  at  Fulham  ; 
Chasselas,  341 

Grapes,  diseased,  165  ;  from  Notting- 
hamshire, 3i4 ;  in  Covent  Garden, 
166 ;  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  363  ;  new, 
472  ;  non-fertilization  of,  105  ;  on  open 
walls,  81;  prizes  for  new,  323;  shy 
Betting,  management  of,  241  ;  two 
kinds  of,  on  one  Vine,  650 ;  w.thout 
fire-heat.  343.  472,  521 ;  in  ibotUes  of 
water,  531 

Grass,  ants  in,  98  ;  in  Hyde  Park,  12.5; 
St.  James's  Park,  179;  a  fine.  152; 
scarlet  flowers  among,  539  ;  the  Ameri- 
can Star,  ot;  the  Lyme,  124;  Water 
Lilies  on,  539;  coach  in  Asparagus, 
H3  ;  Pampas,  transplanting,  187  ; 
flowers  of,  3i 

Greenhouse,  how  to  heat  a,  29S,  476 ; 
ditto,  a  small,  466,  501 

Greenhouse  plants  at  Kew,  126  ;  in 
small  pots,  14 

Greenlands.  Henley-on-Thames,  126 

Grevillea  robusta  frcm  seed,  214 

Griffinia  Blumenavia,  257 

Grifiinia  hyacinthina,  257 

Grounds,  burial,  St.  Luke's.  15 

Grouping  Oaks  in  Parks,  534 

Gmbs  and  Pansies,  165 

Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  287 

Gamming  in  Plums,  121 

Gum  Tree,  the  Blue,  187,  -S) 

Gunnersbury,  Cedars  at,  105 

Gynerium  argenteum  nanum,  279 

Gymocladus  canadensis,  77 


Habranthus  pratensis  fulgens,  511 
Haberlea  rhodopens'S,  389,  402 
Hadena  oleracea,  535 
Haplophyllum  palavinum,  125 
Happy  hours,  57 

Hardiness  of  New  Zealand  plants,  93 
Hardy  flower  garden  plants,  539 
Hardy  aquatics,  9i,  102,  192;  Fernery, 

66;' fruit,  67;  plants  for  cirpet-  bed- 
ding. 76  ;  plants,  95,  102,  143.  170. 192  ; 

at  Kew,  126;  at  Colchester,  125;  at 

Tooting,  100  ;  costly,  91 
Hardy  red  Water  Lily,  55 
Hardy  shrubs,  95, 102, 170  ;  at  Kew,  126, 

143 
Hardy  Water  Lilies,  54 ;  water  plants, 

149 
Harees^,  the,  fruit  helps  in,  118 
Hawthorns,  pink,  21 
Heath,  the  Sea,  10.i ;  white  Irish,  147 
Heaths,  Cape,  pro pa,Lra ting,  374  ;  shad- 
ing, 78  ;  treatment,  ot,  112 
Heated  frames,  137 
Heating  a  small  greenhouse,  501 ;  French 

boilers  and  pipes  for,  310  ;  lamp,  33S, 

477 ;  pits.  137 
Heckfleld  Place  Gardens,  160 
Hedges,  clipping,  93 
Hedysarum  Mackeuzi',  390 
Helianthua  multiflorua,  239;  orjyalis  in 

flower,  301 ;  divaricatus.  452.  563 
Helichrysums  as  bieunials,  106 
Helleborus,  culture  and  propagation  of, 

179 ;   altifolius  in  pots,  451 ;   species 

of,  178 
HemerocalUs  Mittendorfiana,  S^S 
Herbaceo'13  plants  at  Hantmg-don,  90  ; 

on  chalk,  177;  in  187S,  215 
Herbs,  dryinc,  S9 

Hexacsntris  mysorensis,  culture  of,  283 
Hitiscus  Manihot  as  a  badding  plant, 

353 ;    palustris    in    flower,    302 ;    the 

White  Shrubby,  190 
Hillfield,  Beigate.  172 
Holboellia  IStauntonia)  latifolia,  3j9 
Hollyhocks,  135  ;  propagating,  lb6 
Holly,  Hodgin's  511 
Holly  and  Roses,  56 
Hollies,   grafting,   429;   in  vases,  101; 

propagating,  289;  berries.  572 
Home  travel,  197 
Honeysuckle,  the  wild,  3C0 
Hf'neysuckles  in  oots  for  forcmg,  281; 

on  trees,  -1S5,  552,  579        ,„,.,.. 
Horticulture  at  the  French  Exhibition, 

169,  179,  486,  587 
Horticultural     exhibitions,    provmcial, 

2i0  ;  international  exhibition  for  133  ', 

467 
Hyacinthus  caniicans.  101 
Hyacinth    glasses,     219    ;     the     White 

Roman,  194,  577 
Hyacinths  ia  pots,  beds,  and  glasses, 

3:;0 
Hvde  Park,  beds  in,  226;  Dell  in,  73; 

Gardeuiog    in,    152;    Grass  in,   125; 

Lilies  in,  28 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandidora,  172, 

190 
Hydrangeas  in  Ireland,   478  ;  m   pots, 

477  ;  two  fine,  154  ;  planted  out,  6'9 
Hypericum  Coris,  429;  epscies  of,  238 
Hylobius  abietis,  lil 
Hylotoma  rosarum,  215 


Icjhouses.  Gcoaomic,  593 

Icehouse  doors,  501 

Ilex  scotica  aurea,  475 

Illuminations  and  trees,  169 

Irapatiens  Jerdonis,  328,  377 

Imported  Orchids,  162 

Indigofera  tinctoria,  29 

Indian  Azaleis  planted  out,  5U 

Ink,  indeliable,  347 

Insecticide,  paraffin  oil  as  an,  310,  376, 
391,  501,  526,  535 

Insects,  leaf-mining,  21  ;  Rose,  13  ;  on 
Carnations,  75 

International  Exhibition,  179;  Japanese, 
plants  at,  76 

Inula  Candida,  49) 

Inopsidium  acaule,  217 

Ipomcea  Horafallia,  500 ;  in  small  pots, 
519 

Ireland,  Potato  crops,  76;  weather  in, 
654 

Iris  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  2  ;  De 
Vreese,  2  ;  Kempferi,  varieties  of, 
2;  pseudo-acorus,  151  ;  Ruthenica, 
62;  Sieboldi,  2  ;  new,  2  ;  the  Pigmy, 
62  ;  the  water,  151 ;  persica  and  reti- 
culata, 557 


Irises,  394  ;  a  group  of  hardy,  12  ;  at 
Kew,  7 ;  hardy,  13  ;  in  flower  in  July, 
7  ;  Spanish,  7  ;  varieties  of,  7  ;  winter* 
flowermg,  490 

Irish  Eleath,  the  white,  147;  Yews,  534 

Irrigation  near  Paris,  16 

Italy,  fruit-growing  in,  118 

Ivy  amongst  Fuchsias,  321, 316. 372, 418, 
on  rockwork,  283  ;  growing  inhouses, 
3e2,  373 

Ivy  and  Clematises,  100 

Ivy  and  Virginian  Creeper  on  trees, 
462 

Icy,  autumn,  3)5 

Ivies,  mixed,  3 


Jacaranda  mImDsaifolia  as  a  standard, 

315 
Japanese  Maples,  31 
Japanese   plants  at   the  International 

Exhibition,  76 
Japanese    Primroses   oat  -  of  -  do:r3   in 

eastern  counties,  529 
Jasmine  in  London,  143 
Ja-minum   nudiflorum  aureo  -  variega- 

tum,  256 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  75 
Jonny  Spinner,  131 


K. 


Kaki.  a  full-grown,  175 

Kale,  cottagers',  33 

Kew  Arboretum,  3  ;  Arums  at,  125 

Kew  Gardens,  3,  95  ;  Defence  Associa- 
tion, 101  ;  opening  of,  162,  254,  276  ; 
report  on,  122  ,  Irises  at,  7  ;  notes 
from,  4.  26.  53.  214.  236,  253,  28^,  302, 
324.  31^,368,383.412,452.477,  524,  572; 
in  December,  554 

KniphoQa  folio;a.  321 

Kniphofii?,  propagating,  223 


Laburnum,  scarcity  of  bloom,  104;  in 
flower.  403 

Lachanalia     pallida,    283;       pendula 
splendens,  5/4 

Lady's-bedstraws,  28 

Lady's-slippers,  112;  hardy.  59 

Ladybirds  and  green  fly,  197 

Lajlias,  87 

Ljeliaautumnalis,  500;  anseps  alba,  519, 
57  i 

Lambeth  Pa!ac3  Paik,  13) 

Lamium  striatum,  4^2,  526,  539 

Landscape  gardening,  87 

Linguage  of  flowers,  13 

Lantauaa  for  the  flower  garden,  6 

Lapftgeria  alba  as  a  pot  plant.  78 ;  rosea, 
279;  roieasuperba,  315  ;  out-of-doors, 
335;  varieties  of,  376;  flowering  of 
the,  376;  the  white,  3j1 

Lapagerias  as  standards,  451 

Larkspurs,  perennial,  87;  select,  28^ 

Lasiandra  macrantha  purpurea,  276 ; 
macrantha  floribunda,  411 

Lastrea  aristata  variegata,  334 

Last  of  the  giants,  153 

Late  Peas,  38;  63) 

Laurustinu?,  indoors,  549 

Lavendula  lanata,  539 

Lavender,  the  Woolly.  53a 

Lawns  on  light  foils,  210 

Lawns,  weeds   on,  163 

Laxenbnrg,  387 

Layering  Strawberries,  15 

Leaf-mining  Insects,  21 

Leaves,  autumn,  3ly  ;  bleaching  skele- 
ton, 2C9  ;  fungi  on,  613;  rtmoving 
fallen.  391 

Ledum  latifolium,  21') 

Leekp,  quick  growth  of,  339 

Leelis,  transplanting,  15 

Lemon  seeds,  germination  of,  254 

Leptodactylon  californicum,  propagat- 
ing, 467 

Leptospermum  buUatam  hardy  in  Va- 
lencia, 31 ;  lanigerum,  125 

Lettuce,  163 

Lettuce,  Bossin  Cabbage.  27J ;  Foot's 
Grean-friuged,  149  ;  Jefferies'  Little 
Qaeen,  252;  Scott's  Favourite,  143, 
165  ;  brown  cos,  536 

Lettuces,  good,  119  ;   notes  about,  207 

Leucojam  roseum,  100 

Libei'tia  formosa,  12,  62 

LlBBiKT:  — 

Album  Van  Eeden,  19.  439 
Brief,  76 

Bulb  Garden,  the  123 
Cookery,     Handbook     of.     National 
Training  School,  19 


Library  [Continued). 
Cottages,  Designs  for,  133 
Flora,  British,  Bentham's  Boo'i  of,  192. 
fulcra  of  the  British  Isle?,  133 
Flowers   and   Ferna   of   tae   United 

States,  122 
Flowers,  familiar  Wild,  43) 
Holmes'  Botanical  Note  Book,  19 
Kew,  Guide  to,  19 
Pine  plantations  in  France,  133 
Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare,  28 
Wild  Sports,  the,  and  Natural  History 
of  the  Highlands,  533 

Ligastrum  japonicim  lucidum,  172 

Lilac  Charles  the  Tenth,  171 

Lilacs  from  seel,  1^1 

Lilium  auratum.  253  ;  in  Lancashire,. 
284;  a  fine.  19);  virginalis,  29;  var. 
Emperor,  169  ;  at  home.  560 

Lilium  Batemanniie,  147,  193;  candi- 
dum,  time  of  blooming  of,  105;  da- 
vuricura,2;  esceUum,  62;  esinium, 
233  ;  Ha-.soni,  8,  26  ;  longiflorum, 
second  growth  of,  146 ;  neilgherrense. 
345  ;  speciosum  out-of-doors;  238  ; 
new  varieties  o%  257;  rubrnm  with 
white   flowers,  5.9;    superbnm,  168 

Lily,  birth  to  death  of,  GO,  91,  257,  140 

Lily  bulbs,  growth  of,  177  ;  cheap,  233  ^ 
hints  to  imparters  of,  303  ;  reproduc- 
tion of,  GL 

Lily  culture,  200,  216,  607 ;  at  Rochdale, 
2<il'  fact^  and  fallacies  in,  351 

Lily  growing,  393,  433,  461,  533;  stem, 
abnormal,  78 ;  the  Swamp,  l»i6;  Vic- 
toria Regia  in  Regent's  Park.  478;. 
water,  a  red,  55,  73;  the  water,  ab 
Kensington,  191  ; 

Lilies,  are  they  annuals,  biennials,  or 
perennials  ?  262  ;  dividing,  121 ;  dwarf 
lor  flower  beds.  90;  hardy  water,  94  ; 
in  pots.  354,  370 ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
212  ;  lifting  and  replanting,  lUO  ; 
Orange,  in  Hyde  Park,  28 ;  planted 
out,  121;  replanting,  91,  93;  Stem- 
roots  of,  431,  460,  SiO  ;  thinning,  21  ; 
top-dressing,  301 ;  transplanting,  238, 
286  305,332,354,370,  393,433  ;  varieties 
of,  121  ;  water,  51;  wtii'.e  and  rabbits, 
lu6 

Lime  tree  avenue,  Toniuay,  170 

Lime  tree,  the.  in  towns,  309 

Limes  at  Tor  Abbey,  214 

Linden  tree,  the,  130 

Linum  trigynum  in  winter,  511 

Loasa  volcanica.  147.  281,  302 

Lobelia,  a  good  white,  130;  Empercff 
William,  191  ;  fulgens,  394;  in  pots, 
217;  ilicifolia,  353;  Lady  Macdonald> 
151 ;  httoralis,  23 ;  Omen,  65  ;  speciosa 
0 

Lobelias  for  bedding,  cool  treatment  of^ 
65 

London,  florist  fiowera  in,  65  ;  rookeries, 
49 

Lonicera  fragrantissima,  329 ;  Halleana, 
2b7 

Lophyrns  pallidus,  559 

Luculia  gratissima,  478  ;  on  wills,  109 

Lychnis  coronata  grandiflora,  315,  372 

Lycopodium  denticulatum,  hardiness  of, 
609 

Lycopods  in  the  Tvrol,  567 

Lyme  Grass,  the,  124 


M. 


Macleaya  cordata,  well  gfown,  312 

Macrozamia  cylindrica,    7i 

Magnolia  grandiflora,   injary    to,   121; 

pruning,  476  -,  Lenne,  322 
Maize  as  a  vegetable,  319 
ilalva  crispa,  302 
Mammillaria  erecta.  395  ;  longimamma, 

329  ;  sphacelata,  33* 
Mandevilla  suareolens,  275 
Manures,  Goold's  artiScial,  514,  557 
Maple?,  Japanese,  31 
Marigolds,  treatment  of,  66  ;  as  autuma 

border  flowers,  233  ;  dwarf.  354 
Market  gardeners'  waggoni,  116 
Market  Pears,  132 
Market  gardens,  Roses  in.  45G;    Garf5e- 

nias,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Scephan- 

otis  floribunda,  and  Tuberoses  in,  56* 
Marl  as  a  caltu-al  aient,  559 
Marshes,  Forget-me-nots  in,  62 
Masdevallia,    a    finely-coloured,    li7  ; 

velifera,  323,  474;  culture  ot,  331 
McNab,  James,  death  of,  459 
Meconopsis,  species  of,  280 
Medlars,  408 
Medinilla  magnifica,  575 
Meehan's  American  flowers,  416 
Melanthium  triqaetrum,  363 
Melolontha  vulgaris,  197 
Melon,  Dell's  Hybrid,  23  ;    Dickson's 

Exquisite,  405 ;  Netted  Victory,  23 
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Viaeriea.  ants  in,  429 

Vina?,  89, 162:  and  liquid  mannra,   113  ; 

in  pot8,   3t^i  ,    mealy  bugs  on,   472  ; 

orchard  house,  429  ;  for  table  decora- 
tion. 405,  419  ;    treatment  of,   14,   37  ; 

triple    roote'^,    242 ;    watering,     120 ; 

stocks  for,  5SU 
Viola  Ardwell    Gem,    49 ;    Blandyana, 

365;    lilacina,   124;    Love'.ineas,    190; 

stricta  alba,  3i5 
Violas  and  Pansies,  135 ;   bedding^,  4S9  ; 

blighted,  143 
Violets   in  pots.  4Si  ;    in  autumn,  315. 

363;  Neapolitan,  193;  select,  217 
Virginian  Creeper,  3'J7  ;  amongst  shraba, 

434;  Dog's-:ootb,  177 
Vitts  Thunbergi,  310 
Vriesia  brachystachys  in  pans,  323 


W. 


Walka,  salting,  to  kill  weds  on.  It 


Wallflower  seed,  231,  539 

Walle,  Grapes  on.  Si;    plant-covered, 

600,  557  ;  wiring,  93 
Wall-copinga,  permanent,  55i 
Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  notes  from, 

332 
Wasp  traps,  259,  318,  491 
Water,   broken   margins    to,    79  ;    for 

Vines,    120  ;     in   park   and  garden 

scenery,  79 
Watergate  in  Buckingham  Street,  279 
Watering  fruit  trees,  81 
Watering  pot,  pedigree  of  a,  161;  street 

trees,  new  plan  of,  531 
iVaterLilyat  Kensington,   191;   hardy 

red,  55,  78,  279  ;    pond,  the.  54.  9i,  140, 

31G;  on  Grass.  539;  Rose-cy.oared,  596 
Water  Soldier,  151 
Watsonias,  19J 
Weeds,  charring,  15 ;  clearing  a  garden 

of,  520  ;  destroying,  15  ;    eradicatine, 

531  ;  in  Ponds,  143  :  on  lawns.  43, 166 
Wellingtouia,  ihe  Weeping,  232 
WelUngtonias,  fine  specimens  of,  573 


Weigela,  a  golden -leaved,  65 ;  a  late- 
flowering,  151 ;  amabilia  aur  a,  55  ; 
Looymansi  aurea,  77  ;  the  white- 
flowered,  468 

Wigan,  pubhc  park  at,  144 

Wild  garden,  Alstroemerias  in,  3  ;  plants 
for,  127 

Willow  trees,  fine,  300,  and  malaria,  538 

Wild  flowers  for  table  decoration,  67 

Winter  Cucumbers,  32  ;  flnwerp,  143 ; 
ditto  for  catting,  1'  6  ;  propagating  in, 
201 

Wiring  walls,  93 

Wistaria  sinensis,  double.  115 

Witsenia  corymbosa,  514 

Woodland  work  for  November,  440;  for 
December,  4S5 

Woodland  trees,  fallac'.es  concerning, 
573 

Woodlice  in  Cucumber  frames,  93 

Woodsia  alptna,  3il 

Wood?,  high,  in  Trinidad,  436 

Woo:hope  Club  fungus  foray,  279 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia, 
ting  ditto,  105 


309  ;    propaca- 


Yellow  bedding  plants,  115 

Yew  hedges,  clipping,  93 

Yews,  Insh,  42^.  435,  534 

Yucca  baccata,  3!0 

Yucca  filam^ntosa  variegata,  13 

Yuccas  in  clumps,  177 

Yuccas  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  525 


Z. 

Zephyranthes  carinata,  27 
Zeuvera  -E;culi,  453 
Zi-Goma,334 

Zinnias,  double,  33;  single  and  double 
461 


Die.  2?,  isrs.i 
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ILLUSTRA.TIO  NS 


AlIAETLLIS,  TWO  NEW       ... 
APHELANDRA.  FASCINATOR 

ARMERIA   SETACEA  

AURICULA,  VARIETIES  OP  THE  , 

CAIIELLIAS,    GROUP  OP    NEW     . 
CARNATIONS,   YELLOW 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,   JAPANESE  . 
CROCUSES,   EARLY  AND   LATE   . 

DAHLIAS,   BOUQUET 

DAPHNE    BLAGAYANA 

DAPHNE    ODORA  VAR.    MAZELI  , 

DENDROBIUil   GOLDIEI 

EPIPHYLLUMS,   GROUP   OP 

GEUM  COCCINEUM  FL.-PL. 


COLOURED 

332 

222 

26G 

398 

354 

550 

156 

■,=7 420 

110 

200 

442 

I 2tl 

131 

562 


PLATES. 

HABRANTHUS   PRiTENSIS    FULGENS  ... 
HELLEBORUS    ALTIF0LIU3  

IRISES,    GROUP    OF 

IRISES,   WINTER    FLOWERING     

LAPAHERIAS     

LARKSPURS,   PERENNIAL 

PELARGONIUMS,   FANCY 

PICOTEES,  YELLOW 

PRIMROSES,    JAPANESE       

PUSCHKINIA   SCILL0IDB3  ...         

SAXIFRAGiA   0PP03ITIF0LIA  VAE. 

SQUILLS,    EARLY    SPRING   FLOWERING 
STUARTIA    VIRGINICA         


51 
178 

12 
490 

376 

86 

61 
589 
466 
288 

310 

538 

38 


ENGRAVINGS. 


...  471 
...  199 
...  656 
...  611 
437-40 


Atratilon  igneum 

Acrcsticlium  peltatum 

Adiantum  Kdgeworthi 

Adiantum  Hendersoni 

Alders,  various 

Anemidictyon  Phyllitidis  tesaelati  687 
366 
491 
466 
303 
381 
79 


Anemoce,  cutting  of.. 
Anthonomous  pomomm 
Anthuriuoa  Scherzerianum  var. 
Applp,  Wild  Balsam,  ihe    ... 

Apple?,  varo'JS  

Artific  al  water,  margins  to 

B. 

Balaninns  nucum      318 

Begon-a  polyoetala 531 

Boronia  Eeniilata,  cutting  of       ...  399 

Boavardia  cuttingB £67 

Branch  hco-er          118 

Bridge,  rust'c  frarrlen         5 

Brushep,  steel,  fruit  tree    519 

Baddleia  carvifiora 349 

„        insignis       319 

Bullace,  a  prolific      435 

Buttercups,  Lo-jq'iets  of    285 

Butterfly,  small  white         107 

C. 

Calceolaria,  cutting  of       318 

Calystegia  sylvatica 607 

Caterpillar  of  butterfly       107 

Carnation  layer Ill 

Carpccapsa  pomonana        391 

Cellars,  vegetable,  sections  of      ...  208 

Cereua  serpentinus 131 

Cetonia  aurata          428 

Chrysanthemum,  Anemone         ...  376 

Chrysalis  of  buferfly         107 

Cichorinm  Intybus 63 

Cobsea  scandens,  cuttings  of       ,..  201 

Ccckchafer,  the        197 

CccVecomb       373 

Coleusep,  propagating       647 


Correa,  cittin^sof  ... 
Crceaia  Bergmanniana 
Croton  Princs  of  Wales 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana 


D. 


Dracaiaa,  leaf  of       

E. 
Eriodendron  aufrac.u?€um 
Eecallonia  Phillipiana 

Eulalia  j^ponica  zebrina     

Bupatorium  gracile,  cutting  of    . 
,,  riparinm,  cutting  of . 


Forficula  aur'cilaria  

Freycineti*  Banks'a 

Fruit  galheier 

G. 

Garden,  a  Thames-side 

Gardea  Botany,  8-10,  31-6,  63  71, 
82-4,111-16,  133-1',  159-BI,  13J- 
85,  205-07,  2;6.29.  jld-SO.  270-72, 
29.i-93— in  all  336  illustrations 
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L. 

r69 

Label      

...     ^02 

513 

Ledum  latifolium      

...    241 

157 

Lily  bulbs         

61.237 

Lily  stem  and  rcots 

...     237 

Loasa  Tolcanica         

...     M 

121 

Lobelia  ilicifolia         

.:.    353 

Lonicera  fragrantissima     ... 

...     323 

Lopbyrus  palUdus      

..      6c9 

310 

Lczotffiuia  rosana       

i5i 

101 

283 

M. 

87 

Mammillaria  ere  eta 

...       95 

87 

„          longimamma... 

...     329 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata    ... 

...    362 

MLcrosperma  bartonicides     - 

...      91 

Mikania  scandens  va". 

...     i52 

3a9 

Mr.  J.  McNab 

...    469 

lis 

0. 

Onion  fly           

...    247 

127 

Orchard  ladder          

...     118 

Garden  covered  wa',  a 

...      67 

Giants,  th3  last  of  tha 

...    163 

Gioxinia,  leaf  of        

...      65 

Gooseberry,  standard 

...    325 

Gryllotalpa  vulgaris 

...    187 

H. 

Hadenaoleracea       

...    635 

Heath,  cutting           

...    371 

Hig'l  Woods,  Trinidad 

...    406 

Holboellia  latifo'.ia 

...    369 

Holly,  cutting  of       

...    289 

Hollyhocks,  cuttings  of 

...    198 

Hyacinth  glasses      

...     219 

Hylotoma  rcsaruna    

...    245 

I. 
Indigofera  tinc^oria 

...      29 

Ice  hotises       

...    685 

P. 

Panicam  virgatum  215 

Paris  Exhibit  on,  grounds  of        ...  48r 

Park  water,  a  reach  of        31 

Pear,  the  Ansanlt      471 

Pear  rails,  French     30* 

Pears,  select ...  417 

Pelargoniame,  cuttings  of...       313,  4i3 

„               grafts  of      443 

Pelletier  wasp  trap 491 

Fentstemon  heterophjUua 5C5 

Phloxes,  cuttings  of 39 

Pieria  brassic:e          94 

Pinus  Pinaster,  cone  of      ...        ...  20 

„            ,,       leaves  of    20 

Plants,  dwarfed         174-75 

„     hardy  water...  ,..  149-51 

Plum,  Coo's  Golden  Drop 419 

„    Quetache  d'ltalie     419 

Platycerinm,  frond  of         121 

Polygonum  tinctorium        29 

Pot-herb  moth 535 


Primula,  cuttinfj  of  double          ...    135 
Irtisgatirg  touee 

R. 

Rhamnus  cblorophornm ,      29 

,,  utilis  S9 

Rodrigueziarecurva  in  a  nutsliell      577 

Rose,  a  proliferous    413 

„      cuttines £81,  403 

,,     grafiing 426,493 

Rose  pruning  tools 311-17 

Rose  stocks     335 

Rose  layers       424-25 

Roses,  grafting  446-48 

S. 


Sagittaria  variabilis 

..    239 

Secateur,  the 

.,     311 

Penecio  macroglossus 

..    361 

Sewage  irrigation,  French,.. 

..      17 

Stoves  for  greenhouses 

..    296 

Street  trees,  wa'ericg 

.    534 

Stuartia  virginica,  flower-bud 

..      38 

T. 

Taxus  elegantissima 

..    615 

Tipula  oleracea          

..    131 

Tree  stump,  ornamental     ... 

..    193 

Trap,  for  snails  and  slugs  ... 

..    635 

,,     wasp  and  fly    

..    318 

V. 

Valve,  slot  throttle    

..      97 

Ventilator,  patent  automatic 

..    531 

Verdier,  M.  P.  V 

..    142 

Vine,  pot  trainer       

..    405 

W. 

Wataring-pots,  two 

..    164 

Weeping  Birch  and  cascade 

17 

z. 


Zeuyera,  sescoli 
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GEORGE      MAW,    F.L.S.,    &c 

Me.  George  Maw,  to  whom  this  volume  of  the  "  Garden  "  is  dedicated,  was  born  in  London  on  December  10, 1832. 
In  1853  he  became  associated  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Maw,  in  the  proprietorship  and  management  of  the  well- 
known  encaustic  tile  and  majolica  works  at  Benthall,  near  Broseley  in  Shropshire,  where  their  energy,  perseverance, 
and  skill  have  brought  the  art  of  tile-making  to  an  almost  unrivalled  perfection,  and  deservedly  earned  for  them 
a  world-wide  reputation.  From  an  early  age  Mr.  Maw  developed  a  great  liking  for  geological  research,  and  pursiied 
it  with  unwearied  diligence  and  assiduity.  From  the  year  18G4  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  contributed  a 
series  of  papers  of  great  ability  to  the  "  Geological  Magazine."  His  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  clay  has  been  of  material  service  in  bringing  the  Benthall  tile  pottery  to  such 
perfection.  Having  also  devoted  much  time  and  diligence  to  the  study  of  archajology,  especially  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  ancient  tesselated  pavements  of  the  Romans,  he  has  been  able  to  bring  his  knowledge  to  bear 
with  much  effect  at  the  Benthall  works.  He  has  for  many  years  past  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  religious,  social,  and  political  welfare  of  the  country,  and  has  been  a  frequent  and  powerful 
contributor  to  the  Press.  It  is,  however,  with  his  eminence  as  a  botanist  of  almost  irnrivalled  keenness,  and  a 
collector,  inti'oducer,  and  discoverer  of  new,  rare,  and  little-known  plants,  that  we  are  more  immediately  concerned. 
Having,  in  his  earlier  years,  made  himself  intimately  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Mr.  Maw  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1869  a  series  of  foreign  botanical  excursions,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary  : — 

1.  April,  1869.— Gibraltar,  Tetuan,  Tangier,  Escarial  Mountains,        15.  May,  1874. — Florence  and  Carara. 

and  Toloaa  Pyrenees.  10.  September,  187i. — Mont  Cenis,  Maritime  Alps,  and  Sonth-weat 

2.  July,  1869.— Zermatt.  Tyrol. 

3.  October,  1869. — Volcanic  district  of  Auvergne.  17.  April,  1875. — Corsica  and  the  Ririera. 

4.  Febrnary,  1870.— Montpellier.  18.  July,  1875. — Mont  Cenis,  Maritime  Alpa,  and  Sontb.west  Tyrol. 

5.  April,  1870. — The  Riviera  and^Corsica.  19.  October,' 1875. — Lisbon,  Ciotra,  Oporto,  and  Coimbra. 

6.  June,  1870.— Central  Spain  and  Pyrenees.  20.  April,  1876.— Trieste,  Italy,  and  the  Riviera. 

7.  August,  1870.^Danphine  and  Monnt^Cenis.  21.  July,  1876. — Mont  Cenis  and  Dauphine. 

8.  January,  1871. — Lisbon  and  Cintra.  22.  September,  1876. — Spain  and  Majorca. 

9.  May,  1871. — Gibraltar,  Tangier,Tetaan,Morocoo,  and  the  Great    23.  March,  1877. — Corfu,  Athena,  Syra,  Constantinople,  and  Asia 

Atlas.      'Mr.    Maw    accompanied     in    this    excursion    Dr.  Minor. 

now  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  Mr.  T.  Ball,  F.RS.  24    October  1877. — Italy  and  Santa  Maura. 

10.  August,  1871. — Luohon  Pyrenees  and  Auvergne.  [In  the  latter  iaiaud  he  met  with  his  singular  and  remark- 

11.  May,  1872. — Maritime  Alps.  able  adventure  with  Ionian  Brigands,  the  tale  of  which  he  so 

12.  July,  1872. — The  Engadine.  graphically  told  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle"  of  December  1, 

13.  April,  1873. — Algeria  and  L'Aghonat  Sahara.  1877,  under  the  heading  "Perils  of  a  Botanist."] 
1-1.  July,  1873.— Dolomite  district.  25.  April,  1878.— Unitel  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Maw  succeeded  in  bringing  home  living  specimens  of  most  of  the  new,  r.are,  and  interesting  plants  which  he  col- 
lected during  these  excursions,  and  has  since  cultivated  them  with  almost  unfailing'success  in  his  garden  at  Benthall  Hall, 
a  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion  overhanging  the  Severn,  which  has  for  many  years  been  his  residence,  and  where 
he  has  gathered  together  a  collection  of  plants,  books,  .and  pottery  as  unique  in  character  as  it  is  replete  with 
interest.  His  knowledge  as  a  botanist  is  only  equalled  by  his  kindness  and  hosijitality  as  a  neighbour  and  a  friend, 
and  the  large-handed  liberality  with  which  he  distributes  his  plants  amongst  his  numerous  horticultural  friends. 
Mr.  Maw  has  made  the  hardier  bulbous  plants  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Africa  his 
more  special  study,  and  has  ja-(/-  excellence  taken  up  the  genus  Crocus,  a  family  iirst  monogriiphed  by  the  lamented 
Dean  Herbert  some  years  ago.  By  the  most  patient  and  unwearied  perseverance  he  has  succeeded  in  importing 
living  bulbs  of  almost  every  known  species,  which  are,  at  the  present  moment  growing  in  his  garden  at  Benthall ; 
the  few  remaining  species  are  on  their  way  to  the  same  happy  home.  Mr.  Maw  has  in  active  preparation  an 
elaborate  monograph  of  the  genus,  which  will  shortly  be  published,  and  for  beauty  of  delineation  and  exhaustive 
accuracy  of  description,  will  rank  second  to  no  work  which  has  as  yet  left  the  Press.  Mr.  Maw  married  a  daughter 
of"  the  Kev.  Thomas  Brown,  rector  of  Hemingston,  ne.ar  Ipswich,  by  whom  he  has  a  numerous  family,  and  whose 
kindly  welcome  and  genial  hospitality  are  never  forgotten  by  any  visitor  to  Benthall  Hall. 

Mr.  Maw's  frequent  botanical  excursions   have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  species  of  plants  new  to 

science,  including 

Saxifraga  Mawlana  (Baker),  Mountains  of  Tetuan,  1869 
Boerhavia  maroooana  (Ball),  Hills  of  Morocco,  1871 
Draba  Mawi  (Hooker),  Pancorbo,  Spain,  1870 
*  Staohya  Mawiana  (Ball),  between  Sektana  and   Frouga,  Morocco, 

1871 
Ononis  Mawiana  (Ball),  Tangier 
Crocus  corsicna  (Vanucci),  Corsica,  April,  1875 

Mr.  Maw's  published  papers,  which  are  too  numerous  even  to  give  their  titles  here,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  "  Phytologist,"  "  Eucyclopsedia  Britannica,"  "Zoologist,"  "Times,"  "British 
Association  Eeports,"  "  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society's  Transactions,"  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,"  "  Builder,"  "  Art  Journal,"  and  in  our  own  columns,  as  well  as  in  those  of  contemporary  horticultural 
journals.  C. 
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TABLE  PLANTS. 
I  HAVE  baen  asked  to  reply  to  the  qaeation,  "  How  tall  should  table 
plants  be  for  exhibiting  ?"  and  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  inability 
to  answer  it  in  a  fe^v  words,  because  I  am  not  informed  what  is  the 
kind  of  table  upon  which  they  are  to  be  exhibited.  To  give  informa- 
tion upon  the  heights  of  plants  which  may  be  used  upon  tables  of 
different  kinds,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ran  throagh  the  various  uses 
to  which  tables  are  applied.  These  uses  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — tables  not  used  for  maals,  and  tables  at  which  meals  are 
served.  First,  as  regards  tables  at  which  meals  are  not  served. 
These  relate  to  halls,  drawing-rooais,  boudoirs,  &c.,  and  it  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  law  as  to  the 
height  of  plants  for  such  purposes,  since  so  much  depends  upon  the 
size  and  mode  of  ooustraotion  of  the  table,  and  also  upon  the  other 
furniture  and  decorations  in  the  room.  The  size  of  the  plant  cannot 
be  determined  upon  by  the  size  of  the  table  only;  it  must  also  be 
governed  by  the  lightness  or  the  solidity  with  which  a  table  is  made. 
A  heavy  Oak  or  Mahogany  table,  4  ft.  in  diameter,  would  look  well  if 
decorated  with  a  plant  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  upon  a 
wicker  table  of  the  same  siz?,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  table 
might  be  strong  enough  to  support  it.  As  a  general  rule,  large 
heavy  plants  should  be  placed  on  tables  in  halls,  and  plants  of  lighter 
character  and  habit  in  sitting-rooms  ;  but  the  height  of  the  plants 
that  would  look  best  cannot  be  determined  upon  without  seeing  the 
table  and  its  surroundings.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  fix  upon  a 
height  for  plants  to  stand  upon  a  sideboard  or  dinner-waggon;  and 
Buch  plants  may  fairly  be  included  under  the  title  of  table  plants. 
Secondly,  as  regards  tables  for  raeala.  These  tables  require  to  be 
treated  in  different  ways,  according  to  whether  the  meal  be  partaken 
of  sitting  or  standing.  If  it  is  wished  to  decorate  a  table  at  which  a 
standing  supper  is  to  be  served,  the  height  of  the  plants  need  not 
arbitrarily  be  determined  upon,  though  some  of  the  prettiest  effects 
are  produced  by  using,  alternately,  plants  that  one  can  see  over  and 
see  under,  the  latter  having  their  long  stems  ornamented  in  some 
tasteful  manner,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  people  seeing  each 
other  as  they  stand  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table.  The  same  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  to  tables  at  which  people  sit  to  partake  of 
their  meals.  There  should  be  nothing  upon  the  table  which  can 
interfere  with  seeing  and  talking  across  the  table ;  hence  the  in- 
variable  rule  observed  by  all  the  best  dinner-table  decorators,  that 
nothing  should  intercept  the  view  between  the  heights  of  15  in.  and 
20  in.  above  the  cloth.  From  whenca  it  follows,  that  dinner-table 
plants,  and,  consequently,  plants  upon  breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper, 
tables,  at  which  chairs  are  used,  may  be  either  short  or  tall,  that 
short  dinner-table  plants  must  not  exceed  15  in.  in  height,  and  that 
tall  dinner- table  plants  must  not  have  any  branches  below  20  in.  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  but  may  be  of  any  height  that  will  look  well 
upon  the  particular  table  and  in  the  particular  room  which  it  is 
intended  to  decorate.  The  ignorance  of  these  commoU'Sense  princi. 
pies,  which  is  so  often  manifested  in  the  wording  of  schedules  for 
flower  shows,  has  surprised  me  mach  and  has  given  great  trouble  to 
judges  on  many  ocoasionB.  W.  T.  T. 


CAMELLIAS  AND  AZALEAS  FROM  SEED. 
It  is  stated  (see  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  530)  in  reference  to  seedlings  of  these 
that  "  ninety-nine  plants  in  one  hundred  would  produce  flowers  nob 
worthy  of  notice."  Such  is  far  from  my  experience;  on  the  col- 
trary,  I  should  say  that,  unless  the  writer  of  the  sentence  in  question 
takes  the  very  best  named  flowers  as  models,  he  will  get,  through 
careful  fertilisation,  "ninety-nine"  as  good  or  better  than  tbe 
parents.  In  1836,  with  no  varieties  to  work  with  but  the  old  Azalea 
indica,  A.  phoenicea,  the  variety  called  Smithi,  and  one  or  two  more 
of  about  the  same  stamp,  I  raised  a  batch  of  seeilings,  not  one  of 
which  was  as  poor  as  the  parents,  and  three  of  them  are  to  this  day 
equal  or  superior  to  any  other  of  the  same  shade  of  colour  in  cultivs- 
tion.  The  variegata  type  had  not  then  been  introduced  into  this 
country.  Again  it  is  said  that  "  four  or  five  years  would  elapse  before 
the  seedlings  bloomed."  In  the  summer  of  1875  we  fertilised  about 
a  dozen  plants  of  Bijou  de  Paris,  William  Bull,  and  similar  sorts  with 
each  other.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  now,  as  I  write,  I  have  still  ia  bloom  saveral  of  these  seedlings, 
at  least  200  out  of  500  having  been  in  flower  ever  since  April  1, 
The  last  one  which  opened  this  week  wa^  a  very  distinct,  beautiful, 
double  rosy-pink,  quite  equal  in  fullness  and  size  to  that  best  of 
doubles  that  I  have  seen — iladame  Paul  de  Schryven.  Of  the  200 
that  have  bloomed  I  have  marked  twenty  equal  or  superior  to  any 
of  the  best  Belgian  varieties,  and  at  least  100  of  them  are  quite 
equal  to  the  average  character  of  any  good  collection.  Several  of 
them  flowered  in  March  of  last  year  only  fifteen  months  from  seed. 
My  experience  bag  been  of  this  character  in  the  produotion  of  all 
kinds  of  plants  and  fruits  that  I  have  tried.  Hovey'a  Seedling 
Strawberry  and  Boston  Pine,  raised  in  1833,  were  selectel  from  1000 
or  more  seedlings,  but  I  might  almost  say  hundreds,  certainly  dozens, 
were  large  and  fine  Strawberries.  With  the  Camellia  I  have  had 
still  greater  snocesa,  having  produced  twenty-five  very  fine  double 
varieties  out  of  probably  1000  seedlings,  all  superior  to  the  parent  of 
many  of  them  (C.  Warratah).  Two-thirds  of  them,  indeei,  are 
quite  as  good  as  the  greater  part  of  the  kinds  groivn  at  that  time, 
such  as  King],  Colvillei,  Pressi,  conspicna,  and  other  doubles,  but 
irregular-shaped  flowers,  and  five  of  them,  I  think,  are  uneq'iaUad  by 
any  yet  produced.  One  of  my  Azaleas  yoa  will  soDn  see  at.  aoaie  of 
your  London  exhibitions,  as  the  original  plant,  twenty  years  old,  waa 
purchased  by  one  of  your  leading  nurserymen.  Oar  seeJ'ini;  hardy 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  have  all  b3en  quite  equal  or  super  or  to 
their  parents.  Judicious  fertilisatioa  is  sure  to  effjc^  changes  and 
combinations  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  and  results  are  some- 
times as  remarkable  as  they  are  unexpected.  That  all  seedlings  are 
deserving  of  a  name  and  description,  I  do  not  admit ;  they  should,  in  ■ 
deed,  be  a  very  decided  advance  on  what  ia  alraaiy  in  cultivation  to 
merit  a  name.  C.  M.  HovET, 

Boston,  Mass, 


Aquilegias. — In  addition  to  the  remarks  made  lately  by  various 
correspondents  of  The  Garden  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  the 
North  American  Columbinea,  I  may  mention  that  the  other  day  I 
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saw  a  loDg  bed  oE  them  in  robust  health,  flowering  and  seeding 
abundantly.  The  kinds  included  A.  coerulea  pure  and  simple,  A. 
chryaantha,  and  the  hybrid  known  as  A.  ccerulea  hybrida.  This  gave 
me  another  proof  that  this  fine  hybrid  is  a  natural  cross,  as  I  was 
assured  that  no  artificial  means  had  beem  employed  in  its  production, 
and  not  the  result  of  "careful  hybridisiog,"  as  sometimes  remarked. 
This  circumstance  well  illustrates  the  close  affinity  of  the  two  kinds, 
■which  are,  in  my  opinion,  but  two  forms  of  one  species.  The  soil  in 
which  they  were  growing  was  of  a  very  stiff  oharacterjwith  a  retentive 
subsoil,  thus  showing  that  a  light  warm  soil  is  not  a  proper  medium 
for  Columbines.  It  seems  odd  that  cultivators  should  expect  that 
these,  and  also  a  host  of  other  hardy  plants,  will  remain  in  a 
border  year  after  year  and  give  no  more  trouble  than  a  common 
German  Iris,  as  in  their  native  habitats  thej'are  under  quite  different 
conditions  from  those  usually  found  in  a  garden  border ;  and,  besides, 
they  are  not  subject  to  such  cUmatal  changes  as  we  experience  in 
this  country.  To  be  successfal  in  their  culture  it  is  necessary  to 
substitute  seedlings  for  old  plants  every  two  or  three  years. 
Seedlings  may  be  raised  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  which 
they  will  amply  repay  by  a  fine  display  of  flowers  ^uch  aa  I  saw 
the  other  day. — W. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 
On  Wednesday  evening  last  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  festival  of 
this  charitable  institution  was  held  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Alders- 
gate  Street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Robert  Mamock,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  on  record.  The  chairman,  in 
proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners* 
Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution,"  asked  the  assembly  to  sympathise 
with  the  cause  and  object  which  they  had  met  to  support.  The 
Society  (he  said)  was  instituted  forty  years  ago,  since  which  time  it 
had  steadily  progressed.  There  were  at  present  seventy-seven  poor 
gardeners  on  the  pension  list,  who  were  each  recti ving  ptiisioas  at  the 
rate  of  £16  per  annum,  and  £12  per  annum  for  the  widows.  At  the 
same  time  the  Society  had  relieved  during  its  existence  253  pensioners 
at  a  total  cost  of  £22,780,  and  had  funded  £11,380  in  the  Three  per 
Cent.  Consols.  It  was  a  significant  and  gratifying  fact  to  know  that 
they  had  accomplished  so  much  go  id,  especially  when  they  remem- 
bered that  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  some  500  charitable 
institutions  had  been  brought  into  existence.  Speaking  of  the  ex. 
tended  work  of  the  gardener  of  iho  present  day,  he  said  about  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  only  the  highest  in  the  land  who  employed 
gardeners,  but  now  wo  had  many  merchants  and  successful  trades, 
men,  and  others  who  had  their  gardeners.  That  was  not  less  cheering 
for  horticulture  than  for  the  country  itself.  In  the  work  of  the 
Society  there  was  something  for  all  to  do.  Those  who  could  do  so 
should  become  subscribers,  and  others  could  say  a  word  in  season 
coDcerning  the  objects  of  the  charity. 

Mr.  Robert  Wrench  (whose  name  was  coupled  with  the  toast) 
hoped  that  not  only  the  rich  but  the  poor  would  contribute  to  the 
Society,  for  no  one  could  tell  what  might  happen  to  him.  He  knew  of 
a  case  of  a  person  being  in  receipt  of  £12,000  a  year  coming  down  to 
want  the  aid  of  a  public  charity.  lie  regretted  to  say  that  the  gar. 
deners  were  far  too  backward  in  supporting  the  Institution. 

Prof.  Bentley  gave  the  "  Health  of  the  Chairman,"  and  spoke  in 
high  admiration  of  the  good  taste  of  Mr.  Mamock  as  displayed  in  his 
designs  for  landscape  gardening  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  and  other  gardens.  He  also  alluded  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  attendance  at  those  grounds,  stating  that  he  had 
seen  nearly  20,000  persons  present  in  a  single  afternoon.  The 
chairman  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  proposed  the 
*' Health  of  the  Secretary,"  warmly  thanking  Mr.  Cutler  for  hia 
■unceasing  advocacy  of  the  interests  ot  the  Society,  and  for  hia  long 
continued  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler  said  that  only  on  one  previous  occasion  had  their 
anniversary  festival  resulted  so  favourably  for  the  Institution,  and 
that  one  occasion  was  when  Baron  Rothschild  presided.  The  sub. 
Bcriptions  on  the  present  occasion  amounted  to  over  600  guineas. 
After  alluding  to  the  great  respect  and  popularity  enjoyed  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Cutler  said  that  there  were  present  gentlemen  from 
the  west  of  England,  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Yorkshire,  and 
other  places,  who  had  attended  to  do  honour  to  the  chairman. 
Thanking  the  assembly  for  the  toast,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  that  so  long 
aa  he  enjoyed  their  confidence  he  should  continue  to  do  his  very  best 
for  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Horticultura 
and  Botanical  Societies  of  London."  He  desired  the  success  of  a 
the  great  societies  of  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere  which  wer 
devoted  to  the  practice  and  interest  of  hortioaltore.   A  great  deal  wa 


due  to  the  two  societies  he  had  mentioned,  for  they  had  been  and 
were  still  the  pioneers  in  the  path  of  progress  in  the  science  of  horti- 
culture. 

Dr.  Brewer  looked  upon  horticulture  as  a  great  friend,  and  as  being 
of  great  nse  in  sanitary  matters.  He  thought  that  plants  and  their 
effect  upon  health  was  a  subject  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
time.  Their  cultivation  now  in  large  cities  liko  London  was  a  matter 
of  actual  necessity  to  the  health  of  the  people.  All  that  could  be 
done  in  that  direction  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epidemic 
diseases  had  not  yet  been  done,  and  he  hoped  that  the  work  to  that 
end  would  be  persevered  in.  They  were  responsible  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  moral  education  of  the  people,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  power  they  thus  possessed  would  be  used  with  all  their  energy. 


Naw  Irises. — Among  the  varieties  of  Iris  Ksempferi  in  Messrs. 
Hooper's  collection,  a  large  white  one  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  of 
colour  and  a  kind  of  beauty  of  line  and  form,  which  reminds  one  of 
a  work  in  marble  of  the  higher  type.  This  variety  is  called  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt.  De  Yreese,  a  purple  kind,  is  also  an  improvement 
on  existing  ones;  and  so  is  Sieboldi,  a  mauve  variety.  Others, 
representing  different  shades  of  lilac  and  other  colours,  are  equally 
pretty. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. — Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  of 
these  is  just  now  in  full  bloom  and  well  worth  seeing.  The  plants 
are  large,  bushy,  and  healthy,  and  their  flowers  vary  in  colour 
from  pure  white  to  rose,  and  through  all  the  shades  of  scarlet  and 
crimson.  Different  types,  both  as  regards  habit,  foliage,  and  flowers, 
are  all  well  represented  here,  and  afford  a  good  opportunity  for 
selection. 

Double-flowered  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — New  kinds  of  these 
are  now  so  numerous  that  to  select  the  best  has  become  a  difficult 
matter.  In  a  collection  of  them  in  the  Fulham  Norseries,  however, 
the  following  seemed  well  worth  attention,  viz.,  Madame  Thibaut, 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  with  flowers  of  a  clear  rose  colour;  Pille  de 
Honour,  blush ;  Guillion  MangilU,  semi-double  flowers,  bright  crimson 
in  colour;  Talabot,  bright  magenta,  very  double;  Lucie  Lemoine, 
pink;  and  Venus,  white.  Either  in  bouquets  or  on  the  plants  the 
flowers  of  these  kinds  are  exceedingly  effective. 

Spiraea  palmata  elegans.— This  has  just  flowered  here  and 
has  greatly  disappointed  me,  having  nothing  at  all  to  recommend  it. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  hybrid  and  intermediate  between  S.  palmata 
and  japonica,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  pinkish  tinge  on  the 
anthers,  it  possesses  no  rosy  hue  at  all,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this 
(unless  in  the  case  of  those  who  usually  search  for  effects  by  means 
of  a  microscope)  wilt  not  be  considered  satisfactory.  My  impression 
is  that  83.,  the  price  at  which  the  plant  was  sent  out,  ought  to  have 
been  8d.,  and  that  would  even  be  too  much.  The  palming  off  of 
plants  at  high  prices  by  means  of  tempting  descriptions  and  finely  got 
up  plates,  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  strongly  condemned. — T.  Smith, 
Ncwnj. 

Epilobium  obcordatum. — This  little  gem,  which  is  now  in 
flower,  affords  another  striking  instance  of  the  richness  of  the  Cali. 
fornian  flora.  Unlike  the  majority  of  the  Willow  herbs,  it  is  very 
dwarf,  not  being  more  than  a  few  inches  in  height  and  of  a  trailing 
habit.  The  leaves  are,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  of  a  reversed 
heart-shaped  form,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  about  £  in.  long  and  i  in, 
in  breadth.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  singly  yet  profusely  on 
short  stalks  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  measure  about  1  in.  across, 
and  their  colour  much  resembles  that  of  Clarkia  pulchella.  It  grows 
on  an  exposed  part  of  the  rockery  at  Kew,  in  a  compost  of  rich  loam 
and  grit.  As  it  is  quite  hardy  and  easily  propagated,  both  by  means 
of  seeds  and  cuttings,  it  may  be  expected  to  soon  become  common  in 
rook  gardens. — W. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum. — This  Mr.  Wills  finds  extremely 
useful  in  a  cut  state.  He  therefore  grows  large  quantities  of  it  for 
that  purpose,  and,  associated  with  the  delicately- tin  ted  blooms  of 
Odontoglosaum  Alexandrge,  in  floral  decorations  the  effect  which  it 
produces  is  excellent. 


Lilium  davuricum.— Many  varieties  of  this  beautiful  hardy  Lily  may  now 
be  seen  in  good  condition  in  the  herbaceous  beds  of  some  of  the  London  nurseries, 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  tJaey  do  not  find  thoir  way  into  the  London  parks.  They 
arc  subjects  that  may  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  a  few  bods  of  them  would  fill  up 
a  gap  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  not  over  plentiful.  The  efl"ect  of  these 
beautiful  Lilies  cannot,  however,  be  shown  by  a  single  spike ;  they  must  bo 
seen  in  qiiantity  if  their  full  beauty  is  to  be  realised. — Jambs  Gboom. 

Burning  Bash  (see  p.  609). — This  name  is  frequently  applied  to  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella,  because  the  plant  is  one  of  several  which,  under  certain  peculiar 
oiiditiona  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  frequently  observed  to  emit  a  phoa- 
phoreacent  light,— S.  Gablahsb,  Caitle  Street ,  Saliibury, 
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Dinner-table  "Decorations "do  not  seem  to  be  improvirig. 
There  are  endless  pains  bestowed  on  them,  and  mnoh  delicate  intri. 
caoy,  but  no  advance  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  What  is  wanted 
are  good  effects  from  materials  few  and  simple,  and  Bucn  arrange- 
ments as  could  be  carried  out  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Royal  Botanic 
Society  might  fittingly  open  up  some  improvement  in  this  direction. 

The  Potato  Disease. — This,  we  learn,  was  never  known  to  be 
so  bad  so  early  in  the  year.  The  early  Potatoes  from  the  Channel 
Islands  come  in  such  a  diseased  state  that  they  are  unsaleable.  On 
the  spot  even,  when  fresh  out  of  the  ground,  the  effect  of  this  early 
prevalence  of  disease  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  Potatoea  to  a  very  low 
figure,  the  round  ones  being  offered  at  about  2d.  per  stone. 

Barriers  at  the  "Botanic." — We  have  to  complain  of  the 
barriers  erected  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  to 
protect  the  Royal  and  other  visitors  from  being  mobbed  by  thp  well- 
dressed  crowd.  These  seem  to  us  to  increase  the  danger  of 
mobbing,  and  they  certainly  are  an  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
In  parts  where  thero  were  no  barriers  the  Royal  party  did  not  seem 
to  suffer  any  inconvenience. 

Convolvulus  altheeoides. — This  pretty  Bindweed,  with  large 
pink  flowers  and  small  cnt  leaves,  which  runs  about  among  the  stones 
and  rooks  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  quite  hardy  on  light 
Bandy  soils  in  England.  It  is  now  flowering  abundantly  and  running 
about  as  freely  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Weybridge  Heath  as  ever 
we  have  seen  it  in  its  native  country. 

Stuartia  virginica. — This  rare  shrub  thrives  in  moist  peat 
Boil  about  London,  where  it  has  lately  been,  and  is  still,  in  flower.  The 
habit,  though  compact,  is  free  and  somewhat  open.  The  flower-buds, 
before  they  open,  are  beautiful  in  all  stages.  There  are  crimson 
stripes  towards  the  base  of  the  petals  in  at  least  some  individuals. 

Evening  Primroses. — The  large. flowered  and  tall  forms  of 
these,  now  so  beautiful  and  fragrant  in  tho  evenings  and  throughout 
the  night,  are  plants  that  seed  freely  and  take  care  of  themselves 
in  half-wiid  places — thin  shrubberies,  copses,  and  the  like  ;  so  that 
anyone  may  enjoy  their  beauty  without  trouble  or  cost.  They  add 
a  new  charm  to  the  garden  in  the  evenings,  and  their  odour  ia 
not  of  an  overpowering  kind. 

Bosa  Brunoni. — This  beautiful  and  vigorous  single  Rose  has 
recently  been  very  attractive  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's  garden  at  Oatlands 
Park.  A  specimen  there  growing  on  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery,  and 
abont  12  ft.  high,  throws  its  long  shoots  as  freely  forth  as  a  Bamboo, 
and  they  bend  towards  the  earth  laden  with  showers  of  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  lovely  Rose,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  for  shrubbeiies  and 
wild  gardens. 

Alstrcemerias  in  the  Wild  Garden. — All  who  care  for 
hardy  flowers  must,  at  this  Eeason,  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  especially  when  it  spreads  into  bold  healthy 
tafte,  and  when  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  height  of  the  flowering 
btems.  A  valuable  quality  of  the  plant  is,  that  in  any  free  soil  it 
spreads  freely,  and  it  is  quite  hardy.  For  dry  places  between 
shrubs,  for  dry  or  eandy  banks  (either  wooded  or  bare),  copses,  or 
heathy  places,  the  plant  is  admirable.  We  have  even  noticed  it 
thriving  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

Shrubby  and  Herbaceous  Spireeas   Grouped  Together. 

— We  have  lately  seen  a  peculiarly  beautiful  effect  afforded  by  a  fine 
group  of  Spirseas — the  finer  shrubby  and  herbaceous  kinds.  Moat 
conspicuous  were  two  fine  tufts  of  Spiraea  arisefolia,  bearing  pictu- 
resque trusses  of  feathery  plumes  ;  and  near  them  were  other  shrubby 
kinds.  On  one  side  on  the  Grass  were  planted  three  of  the  finer 
herbaceous  kinds — S.  Aruncus,  S.  palmata,  and  S.  japonica  palmata, 
the  last  a  fine  plant  in  abundant  bloom.  There  was  not  a  trace  of 
formality  or  awkwardness  in  the  planting,  the  grouping  being  perfect. 
The  effect  of  the  fine  deep  rosy  flowers  of  the  one  healthy  tuft  of  S. 
palmata  near  the  clouds  of  spray  of  the  large  shrnbby  kind  was 
charming.  The  arrangement  is  suggestive  of  improvements  in 
grouping  in  gardens — public  and  private.  The  stiff  lines  in  some 
of  our  botanic  gardens  are  far  behind  this  even  from  a  teaching  point 
of  view.  From  a  similar  group,  more  complete  as  to  species,  one 
would  get  a  far  more  comprehensive  idea  of  this  beautiful  family  of 
plants  than  from  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  botanic  garden. — 
W.  R. 

Kew  Gardens  and  Arboretum. — We  have  authority  for  stating 
that  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Arboretum  at  Kew  are  open  to  botanists 
and  horticulturists  from  6  a.m.  in  summer  and  daylight  in  winter  on 
application  at  the  curator's  office.  The  houses  and  museums  are 
closed  during  the  hours  of  breakfast  (8  to  8.45  a.m.)  and  dinner  (12 


to  1  p.m.).  It  is  satisfactory  that  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
many  concerned  with  horticulture  ia  thus  put  beyond  doubt.  As  for 
ourselves,  none  can  be  more  willing  to  defend  all  the  essential  rights 
and  needs  of  the  Gardens,  and  we  particularly  hope  that  the  question 
recently  mooted  of  increased  refreshment  facilities  in  the  parka 
will  not  crop  up  as  regards  Kew.  The  slightest  liberty  in  that 
way  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  Gardens.  Some  of  the  best 
Continental  gardens  are  seriously  marred  by  restaurants  and  the  like 
that  would  be  quite  as  conveniently  placed  outside  the  gates. 

Asparagus  in  July. — The  finest  Asparagus  which  we  have  ever 
seen  cut  in  July  has  just  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Harwood,  Colchester. 
Mr.  Harwood  is  one  of  the  English  growers  who  out  their  Asparagus 
at  about  the  same  length  as  that  of  Argeuteuil,  i.e.,  when  it  has 
grown  about  1  in.  above  the  ground.  It  is  also,  we  think,  as  delicate 
in  flavour  as  any  Asparagus  which  we  have  ever  tasted. 

Ivy. — We  have  lately  noticed  at  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting 
a  novel  and  beautiful  effect  from  a  mixture  of  two  very  different 
Ivies  in  the  same  border — a  very  large  shield. leaved  kind  (dentata) 
and  the  small,  narrow-lobed  (palmata).  In  the  same  place  the  same 
large. leaved  sort  has  entered  a  lofty  shed,  which  its  fine  foliage  now 
adorns.  The  leaves  seem  nearly  as  green  and  no  leas  ornamental 
than  they  are  outside. 

A  Pretty  Eock  Scabious. — Scabioaa  Parnassi  is  now  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  sandy  borders,  spreading  forth  into  grey  tufta 
dotted  with  brownish.red  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  many  rock  plants 
the  value  of  which  cannot  generally  be  seen,  owing  to  the  fashion  of 
making  rockwork  of  miserable,  narrow  "  pockets,"  out  of  which  the 
plants  cannot  spread,  even  if  they  succeed  in  living  in  them. 

Pig  Plants. — There  is,  at  least,  one  species  of  Escallonia  which 
emits  a  very  powerful  odour  as  of  the  sty.  I  write  80  that  any  of 
your  plant-loving  readers  who  notice  this  peculiar  and  far  from 
agreeable  odour  may  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  Are  there 
not  other  plants  guilty  of  this  bad  behaviour  ?  I  think  I  remember 
detecting  it  in  an  Alaternus  a  good  many  yeara  ago,  having  first 
looked  in  all  directions  for  a  more  likely  source  for  such  an  odour.  I 
am  greatly  surprised  that  any  vegetable  should  behave  in  each  a 
manner. — T.  0.  B. 

Anemonopsis  maorophylla. — This  rare  and  beautiful  member 
of  the  Crowfoot  family  at  first  sight  reminds  one  of  the  Japanese 
Anemone  (A.  japonica),  but  it  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  The  thick 
and  shining  leaves  rise  to  a  height  of  12  in.,  the  flower.stema  are 
slender,  about  18  in.  in  height,  on  which  are  borne  numerous  drooping 
blossoms,  about  li  in.  across,  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  The  flowers 
differ  from  the  Anemone  in  having  two  rows  of  petals,  one  outside 
and  spreading,  the  other  forming  a  cone  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  native 
of  Japan.  A  specimen  of  it  in  flower  may  be  seen  on  a  rockery  at 
Kew,  where  it  seems  to  delight  in  shade.  — A. 

Coloured  Plant  Portraits.— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  sent 
us  coloured  illustrations  of  new  Azaleas  Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Car. 
michael,  and  William  Carmichael,  varietiea  obtained  by  crosses 
effected  between  Azalea  amcena  and  varieties  belonging  to  the  Indian 
section,  which  are  valuable  for  decorative  purposes  ;  also  Croton 
mutabile.  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sunset,  remarkable  for  their  bright 
colours  ;  Ixora  Duchess  of  Teck,  a  hybrid  with  orange  flowers ;  and 
several  new  Draccenas  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  all  of  which  are  well 
worth  having  in  any  good  garden. 

The  Crimson  Stoneorop  (Sedum  sempervivoides). — This  fine 
species,  now  in  flower  on  a  rockery  at  Kew,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moat  desirable  of  hardy  succulents.  Its  foliage,  which  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  most  of  its  congeners,  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  marked  with 
dark  brown  spots,  and  arranged  into  a  compact  rosette  about  2  in. 
across,  like  that  of  a  House-leek.  The  flower-stem  ia  about  6  in.  in 
height,  and  beara  a  multitude  of  blossoms  in  a  dense  head  about  3  in. 
across.  The  individual  flowers  are  about  i  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  bright 
crimson  colour,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  It  ia  a 
native  of  Iberia  and  is  an  old  introduction,  having  been  figured  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  as  far  back  as  182-1  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Associated  with  it  at  Kew  is  another  charm, 
ing  plant — the  Sempervivum-like  Navel-wort  (Umbilicus  Semper- 
vivum),  which  seems  to  be  confused  by  some  cultivators  with  the 
preceding,  but  the  two  are  quite  distinct.  In  foliage  the  last-named 
plant  resembles  a  House-leek  even  more  strikingly  than  the  Crimson 
Stonecrop,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  roaette  of  bright  green  leaves  edged 
with  a  reddish  colour.  Its  rosy.pink  blossoms  are  borne  profusely 
on  stems  springing  from  the  base  of  the  rosette,  and  therefore  pro. 
cumbent.  It  is  a  native  of  stony  hills  near  the  Caucasian  Moun. 
tains.  Both  of  these  plants  are  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  and  are 
of  easy  propagation — the  former  by  means  of  seeds,  the  latter  by 
off-shoots.  Both  will  thrive  under  the  conditions  generally  afforded 
to  hardy  enconlents. — A. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — Philadelphna  Gordonianns,  a  tall  shrub  from 
British  Columbia,  now  in  flower  in  the  Pleasure  Grounds,  has  large 
white  flowers,  which  are,  moreover,  strongly  scented  ;  it  is  a  useful 
kind  for  the  shrubbery  border.  Spireea  Douglasi,  a  very  fine  North 
American  species,  grows  about  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  bears  dense 
panicles  of  red  flowers.  Veronica  devoniensia  makes  a  very  charm- 
ing single  specimen  plant  for  a  lawn  ;  the  one  at  Kew  is  a  compact, 
cushion. like  bush,  3  ft.  or  more  in  height,  covered  with  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  the  purity  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  purple 
anthers. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Trantvetteria  palmata  is  an 
interesting  and  somewhat  rare  North  American  plant ;  it  has  lobed 
leaves  and  numerous,  rather  small,  white  flowers;  the  great  number 
of  the  stamens,  however,  helps  to  >ender  the  plant  tolerably  con. 
epicuous.  Thaliotrum  rugosum,  also  a  native  of  North  America,  is  a 
noble  kind  with  large  panicles  of  straw.ooloured  blossoms ;  it  attains 
a  height  of  6  ft.,  and  is,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all 
the  Meadow  Rues.  Dianthua  Segiesvi  var.  Atkinson!  ia  one  of  the 
most  handsome  of  the  beautiful  genus  to  which  it  belongs ;  the 
brilliant  crimson. scarlet  blossoms  are  freely  borne  on  branches  which 
are  about  1  ft.  high.  Oxalis  incarnata,  a  very  dwarf  sort,  has  pale 
blush  flowers ;  and  0.  floribnnda  alba,  growing  about  1  ft.  high,  is 
one  mass  of  white.  The  moat  noteworthy  of  the  Potentillas  at  pre- 
sent  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection  are  P.  Dethomasi, 
li  ft.  high,  with  large  lemon-yellow  flowers;  P.  argyrophylia,  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  high,  with  clear  yellow  blossoms  (the  colour  of  the  variety  P. 
argyrophylia  insignis  ia  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  type,  and 
its  height  is  only  2  ft.)  ;  P.  atrosanguinea,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  with 
blaokish.crimson  flowers ;  and  P.  nepalensis,  2  ft.  high,  with  rosy, 
pink  blossoma  bearing  a  deeper  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  A 
distinct  and  handsome  plant  is  Sedum  sempervivoides  ;  in  habit  it  is 
remarkably  like  some  of  the  Hoaae.leeks,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  rather  long  panicles,  are  pink  in  colour.  Astragalus  alope. 
curoides,  a  Siberian  Milk.vetch,  growing  about  3  ft.  high,  has  whitish 
pinnate  leaves,  seated  in  the  axils  of  which  are  dense  clusters  of 
large  yellow  flowers.  Centaurea  macrocephala  is  a  splendid  plant, 
which  grows  about  2  ft.  high  and  has  very  large  golden.yellow 
heads.  Cirsinm  aculeatum  has  very  pretty  spiny  leaves  and  purple 
flowers;  it  glows  from  li  It.  to  2  ft.  high.  Senecio  artemisiasfolia, 
worth  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border,  if  only  for  its  finely-cut 

eaves,  has  Gronndsel.like  heads  of  orange.yellow  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  large  numbers  on  flower-stems  about  3  ft.  high.  A  Japanese 
species  of  this  enormous  genus  (S.  Kajmpferi)  is  a  beautiful  and 
peculiar  plant,  with  large,  heart.shaped  leaves  and  stout  scapes,  4  ft. 
high,  bearing  numerous,  shortly.stalked,  large,  golden.yellow  flower, 
heads,  for  the  topmost  third  or  more  of  their  length.  Arctotheca 
grandiflora,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  desirable  plant,  grow- 
ing from  6  in.  to  12  in.  high  ;  it  is  now  a  dense  mass  of  bright  yellow 
blossoms.  Two  very  handsome  Loosestrifes  are  Lysimachia  verti. 
cillata,  18  in.  high,  a  pale  yellow-flowered  species  from  the  Caucasus, 
and  L.  ulethroidea,  a  Japanese  plant,  of  much  more  recent  introduc. 
tion  ;  in  habit  and  colour  the  latter  is  totally  distinct  from  all  the 
other  species  of  the  genus  known  in  gardens ;  the  smooth,  shining 
leaves  set  off  beautifully  the  terminal,  drooping  spikes  of  white 
flowers.  Allium  acuminatum,  from  California,  a  charming  plant 
with  purple  flowers  borne  on  scapes  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  front  of  the  mixed  border.  Milla  ixioides  (or,  aa  it  ia 
sometimes  called,  Calliprora  lutea),  another  Californian  bulb,  haa 
umbels  of  large,  yellow,  green.striped  flowers  aurmounting  scapes 
about  12  in.  high.  Milla  (Hesperoacordium)  hyacinthinum  var. 
lacteum  grows  18  in.  high  and  bears  umbels  of  showy  white  flowers. 
An  Anthericum  named  A.  Renarni,  a  dwarf  sort,  little  more  than 
12  in.  high,  has  Grassy  leaves  and  white  flowers,  and  is  altogether  a 

raceful  plant.  A.  ramosum  is  double  the  size  of  the  last.named  in 
all  its  parts,  if  we  except  the  flowers,  and  these,  too,  are  rather 
larger  than  those  of  A.  Renarni.  Cypella  Herberti,  a  very  lovely 
Irid  from  Buenos  Ayrea,  has  large,  handsome,  orange.yellow  flowera  ; 
the  Eew  plants  grow  well  in  the  open  border,  and  attain  a  height  of 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  Two  of  the  finest  members  of  the  Lily  family  are  the 
gorgeously  beautiful  Calochortus  veuustns  (figured  in  The  Garden 
for  February  5,  1«7G)  and  C.  splendens ;  the  first.named  has  bios- 
soms  about  3  in.  in  diameter  and  pure  white,  except  towards  the 
base  of  the  wedge.shaped  petals,  where  a  blotch  of  deep  crimson 
shades  off  into  yellow  and  dark  and  light  red.  C.  vennstus  has  large 
flowers  of  a  delicate  pale  rose  colour. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— Few  cool  house  plants  surpass  in  beauty 
the  Cape  Irid  (Dietes  bicolor)  ;  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  flower  is 
snow.white,  but  yellow,  brown,  and  pale  purple  help  to  make  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  combinationa  imaginable.  Anomatheca  cruenta, 
one  of  the  smaller.growing  Irida,  is  a  lovely  little  plant  with  scarlet 
blossoma.     Dyckia  frigida,  a  Brazilian  Bromeliad,  ia  an  Aloe.liko 


plant ;  a  tall,  stout  scape  springs  from  the  rosette  of  thick,  green 
leaves,  and  bears  a  large  number  of  orange.yellow  flowera.  The 
Mexican  Bouvardia  triphylla  makes  a  splendid  show  when  planted 
out  in  theconservatory,  the  rich  scarlet  of  its  numerous  flowers  being 
very  vivid.  Callistemon  rigidum  is  a  handsome  New  South  Wales 
shrub,  with  very  deep  red  flowers.  Beaufortia  purpurea,  another 
Australian  plant,  is  a  neat.habited  little  bush  with  blood.red  bloa- 
soma  cluatered  at  the  extremitiea  of  the  branchea. 

Stove  Plant. — Nelumbium  aspericaule,  a  garden  hybrid  of  which 
one  of  the  parents  ia  N.  speoiosnm — the  Sacred  Lotus  of  the  early 
Egyptians — is,  in  some  respects,  even  much  more  beautiful  than  that 
very  lovely  aquatic ;  the  leaves  are  larger,  as  are  also  the  flowera, 
which  are  as  well  a  ahade  or  two  deeper  and  brighter  in  colour  ;  the 
leaf.atalk,  too,  ia  much  rougher. — f 


•  THE  MERIT  OF  CARPET  BEDDING. 
In  a  recent  communication  ("Art  in  Gardens,"  Vol.  XIII.,  p. 
539)  I  endeavoured  to  show  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
demerit  of  the  now  dying;  "  taste "  known  as  architectural, 
geometrical,  or  carpet  bedding.  This  crying  demerit  is,  as  I 
think,  the  unnaturalnesa  of  the  whole  system.  However,  I 
have  long  said  to  myself  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  system 
altogether  faulty  can  have  for  several  years  obtained  the  alle- 
giance of  numerous  cultivated  persons  who  can  and  do  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  landscape  nature.  Looking  for  the  merits 
of  carpet  bedding,  I  found  what  is,  I  think,  also  a  defect  in  the 
old-fashioned  "  mixed  border  "  system,  and  in  many  attempts 
of  gardeners  unaccustomed  to  look  at  large  and  distant  effects, 
viz.,  the  absence  of  masses  of  colour,  I  appealed  to  my  ever- 
ready  teacher.  Nature,  in  the  matter.  The  answer  I  got  was 
this :  A  varying  sheet  of  greens,  the  old  and  young  Grasses 
stretching  into  the  blue  of  distance,  interrupted  here  and  there 
by  billowy  trees,  green  still  but  of  varying  shades  ;  a  wood- 
land carpeted  now  with  Violets  dark  or  pale,  now  with  Prim- 
roses, now  with  Anemones,  again  with  Hyacinths  or  Fox- 
gloves, as  Nature  flashes  forth  the  varied  lamps  of  her  phan- 
tasmagoria ;  a  meadow  white  with  Daisies  or  Lady's-smock, 
golden  with  Buttereups  or  Marsh  Marigolds,  or  ruddy  with 
Fritillary ;  a  down-side  all  ablaze  with  Furze  or  Broom,  or  left 
burnt  in  a  brown  robe  of  autumnal  Bracken ;  a  Cornfield  red 
with  Poppies,  yellow  with  Charlock,  or  in  its  own  glory  of 
blue,  green,  silver,  gold,  and  orange.  Large  masses  of  colour, 
now  of  shades  softly  blending,  now  in  sharpest  contrast,  are 
extremely  common  in  natural  landscape  ;  therefore,  the  lover 
of  Nature  wants  them  in  his  garden,  and  in  the  "  carpet  bed  " 
he  gets  them.  But  he  gets  them  unnaturally,  for  Nature's 
carpets  are  not  geometrical  like  those  of  Kidderminster, 
Hyde  Park,  and  elsewhere.  The  masses  of  colour  I 
have  spoken  of  generally  mingle  at  their  edges  or  "  thin 
out "  into  a  few  scattered  "  outliers."  They  are  some- 
times roughly  lenticular  in  outline,  but  hardly  ever  angu- 
lar, never  regular.  The  effect  is  one  which  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  the  landscape  gardener  in  the  coppice,  on  the  lawn, 
in  the  marsh,  or  in  such  a  strip  of  unkempt  Cornfield  as  I 
have  formerly  suggested  might,  in  conjunction  with  a  haw- 
haw,  replace  with  advantage  the  high  hedge  or  wall  too  often 
unsightly  itself  and  also  shutting  out  wild  beauty  beyond. 
Yellow  has  been  fashionable  this  season,  so  I  need  not  apologise 
for  illustrating  what  I  have  just  said  by  the  following  passage 
from  a  contemporary  how  Nature  shades  :  "  The  cliffs  present 
in  different  places,  within  an  area  of  half  a  mile,  different 
shades  of  yellow,  very  perceptible  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Thus  in  one  set  of  places  the  cliffs  are  resplendent  with  the 
clear  yellow  of  Lotus  corniculatus ;  in  another  with  the  rich 
orange-yellow  of  Hippocrepis  comosa;  in  another  with  the 
pale  primrose  of  Anthyllis  vulneraria ;  in  another  with  the 
yellow  heads  of  TrifoUum  procumbens,  or  the  less  conspicuously 
flowered,  but  leaf-spotted  Medicago  denticulata.  Close  by  are 
large  patches  of  Charlock,  differing  in  tint,  and  a  little  later 
in  point  of  opening  than  its  near  ally  Brassica  nigra.  All  these 
different  shades  of  yellow  are  most  marked  and  distinct,  all 
occur  within  a  few  yards  one  of  the  other,  and  all  exhale  a 
marked  perfume  of  their  own  not  to  be  described  in  words, 
but  easily  recognisable."  G.  S.  Boulgek. 
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GARDENING  IN  THE  PARKS. 
My  time  is  chiefly  spent  in  the  country,  but  every  year  I 
endeavour  to  get  a  look  at  the  London  parka  and  their  decora- 
tions, and  I  find  that  striving  after  the  impossible  is  still  the 
"order  of  the  day."  Tender  plants,  that  should  never  be 
moved  from  under  the  shelter  of  glass,  continue  to  be  planted 
out-of-doors,  the  result  of  which  is  that  bedding-out,  as  it  is 
termed,  lasts  the  whole  year  round  ;  for  as  soon  as  a  bed  or  a 
portion  of  a  design  shows  signs  of  failing  fresh  arrangements 
have  to  be  made.  Under  such  circumstances  the  finished  beauty 
of  a  place  is  sadly  marred  ;  even  on  the  longest  day  I  saw  more 
empty  flower-beds  than  one  expects  to  see  at  Christmas,  and 
the  only  sign  of  the  fine  foliaged  plants  (Palms,  Musas,  and 
Tree  Perns)  that  usually  figure  largely  in  sheltered  nooks, 
was  the  holes  in  the  turf  from  which  they  were  removed  at 
least  eight  months  ago,  and  some  even  more ;  can  anything 
bo  more  unsatisfactory  than  this  ?  Surely  something  more 
lasting     should     be 

substituted.   London 

trees  and  shrubs  are  | 
this  year  exception- 
ally fine  in  foliage, 
and,  owing  to  the 
contiunous  heavy 
rains  which  we  have 
had,  as  clean  and 
bright  as  in  a  country 
pnrk  or  hedgerow. 
Why,  therefore, 
should  the  beds  be 
bare?  Our  turf,  as 
regards  verdure,  can- 
not be  equalled ;  it 
forms  the  best  and 
most  natural  ground- 
work for  showing  off 
t  o  advantage  the 
natives  of  any  clime. 
But  why  we  should 
almost  exclusively 
employ  subjects  that 
cannot  be  ventured 
out-of-doors  until  the 
days  are  drawing  in 
and  London  society 
just  going  away, 
passes  comprehen- 
sion. The  effect  is 
by  no  means  im- 
proved, and,  worst  of 
all,      the      greatest 

charm  of   a  garden,  

viz.,  repose,  is  effec- 
tually destroyed.  I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  visitors 
to  a  garden  cannot  enjoy  its  contents  while  the  workmen  are 
pursuing  their  duties,  as  the  necessary  work  of  a  garden  gives 
life  to  the  scene ;  but  when  the  system  of  planting  causes 
such  an  accumulation  of  labour  on  one  spot  as  to  render  it 
soiled  and  trampled  like  a  battlefield,  some  alteration  is  desir- 
able. If  better  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  tender 
plants  instead  of  hardy  ones,  such  a  state  of  things  might  be 
tolerated,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  for  side  by  side  are  usually 
found  beds  planted  with  more  permanent  subjects  that  do  not 
require  one-half  the  labour  that  those  filled  with  tender  plants 
do,  and  yet  they  are  equally  attractive  both  earlier  and  later 
in  the  season.  The  Maples,  both  plain-leaved,  coloured,  and 
variegated,  are  a  host  in  themselves,  and  what  can  be  more 
handsome  than  the  Ailantus  annually  cut  down,  Aralias,  and 
similar  plants  p  while  as  to  hardy  flowering  plants,  are  there 
not  Delphiniums  of  every  shade  of  blue,  Irises  in  colours 
unequalled  even  by  those  of  the  choicest  Orchids,  CEaotheras, 
Pffionies,  Lilies,  both  delicate  and  showy,  and  Punkias,  abun- 
dant in  fine  foliage  ?  Musas  and  Tree  Perns  are  useful  where 
proper  situations  can  be   provided  for  them,  but  they  lose 


their  effect  by  too  close  and  constant  repetition,  while  the 
extra  labour  and  attention  which  they  require  might  be  other- 
wise  employed.  It  is  not  so  much  the  extent  of  a  garden  as 
its  condition  that  gives  pleasure,  and  if  hardy  subjects  be  used 
in  its  decoration  instead  of  tender  ones,  more  time  can  be 
bestowed  upon  routine  work.  J.  Grooji. 


ANNUALS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  bedding-out  system,  as  at 
present  practised,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  without 
the  aid  of  considerable  numbers  of  what  are  familiarly  known 
as  bedding  plants,  such  as  the  Pelargonium,  Verbena,  Agera- 
tum,  &c.,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  true,  and  the  prepa- 
ration and  protection  of  the  requisite  number  of  these  tender 
plants  in  places  where  glass  accommodation  is  constricted  is 
frequently  found  to  be  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  supplement  the  number  of  plants 
required  for  this  purpose  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usually 
done,  by  the  use  of  annuals,  and  of  various  kinds  of  perennial 

plants    raised     from 
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seed  sown  during  the 
spring  of  the  season 
in  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  bloom,  or, 
in  some  cases,  during 
the  previous  autumn, 
and  treated  as  annu- 
als. It  is  even  found 
to  be  possible  to 
induce  the  Zonal 
Pelargonium,  the  ad- 
mitted sine  quel  von 
of  the  bedding-out 
system,  to  conform 
to  this  treatment, 
although  seedlings 
must  not  be  expected 
to  bloom  so  early  as 
plants  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings. 
To  ensure  as  far  as 
possible,  however, 
their  early  flowering, 
the  seed  should  be 
sown  not  later  than 
September,  or  as 
early  as  the  seed  can 
be  obtained  in  a  ripe 
condition.  And  the 
young  plants  may  be 
wintered  in  the  pans 
in  which  the  seed  was 
sown,  keeping  them 
in  a  light,  airy  situa- 
tion, and  near  the 
glass.  Each  ordinary  or  10-in.  seed-pan  may  contain  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  plants,  so  that  during  winter  they  will 
occupy  but  little  space ;  and  towards  the  latter  part  of 
February  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  other  pans  or  boxes, 
in  order  to  give  them  additional  space ;  and  for  a  week  or  two 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  close  atmosphere  until  the 
young  plants  become  established.  In  April  they  may  be 
potted  off  singly  into  3-in.  pots,  shortening  or  cutting  the 
rootlets  well  back  at  the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  some- 
what checking  the  luxuriance  incidental  to  seedling  plants,  and 
promoting  the  early  production  of  bloom.  On  this  account 
rich  soil  should  also  be  avoided.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
become  established  in  their  pots,  the  shelter  of  a  cold  pit 
or  frame  will  be  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of 
protection  until  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  them 
to  be  planted  in  the  beds  or  borders  which  they  are 
intended  to  occupy.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  seed- 
lings will  occupy  less  space  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  than  a  similar  number  of  rooted  cuttings,  or 
plants  lifted  from  beds  in  autumn  ;  and,  if  treated  as  recom- 
mended, they  will  generally  begin  to  bloom  about  the  middle 
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of  July,  Beds  furnished  with  such  plants  may  not  be  so  gay 
early  in  the  season  as  those  filled  with  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  ;  their  general  appearance  may  be  somewhat  irregular, 
owing  to  diversity  in  habit  of  growth,  and  there  may  also  be 
considerable  variety  in  the  shades  of  colour,  but  these  and 
similar  little  drawbacks  will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
interest  which  is  inseparable  from  watching  the  gradual 
development  of  seedling  plants,  and  the  knowledge  that  new 
and  improved  forms  may  possibly  be  detected  amongst  them. 
With  the  view,  however,  of  securing  meritorious  varieties,  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  save  the  seed  from  the  very  best 
sorts. 

The  Petunia  is  also  a  plant  which  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
flower — say  about  the  middle  of  February — and  thus  treated, 
it  proves  to  be  a  most  effective  bedding  plant.  Its  seed  should 
be  sown  in  pans  and  placed  in  heat  until  the  plants  have  fairly 
vegetated,  when  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  temperature  of 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  until  they  have  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  handling ;  they  should  then  be  pricked  out  into 
other  pans  or  boxes,  in  order  to  give  them  increased  space, 
and  atterw.ards  they  should  be  potted  into  3-in.  pots  in  April 
or  early  in  May,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  planting  out  in  beds  at  the 
end  of  the  last-named  month.  Petunias  make  exceedingly 
pretty  beds,  and  continue  in  good  condition  until  the  very  end 
of  the  season.  IE  the  seed  be  saved  from  any  particular 
variety,  placed  at  some  considerable  distance  from  other  plants 
of  the  same  species,  the  probability  is  that  the  seedlings  will 
differ  but  little,  it  at  all,  from  the  parent  plants.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  seed  be  saved  from  a  mixed  collec- 
tion, the  varieties  obtained  will  exceed  in  number  those  of  the 
plants  which  produced  the  seed.  If  beds  of  double-flowered 
kinds  be  desired,  a  few  of  the  best  single  kinds  should  be 
selected  and  grown  in  a  light  pit  or  frame,  and,  as  these  come 
into  flower,  carefully  remove  the  anthers  of  a  few  of  the  blooms 
of  each  plant  before  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  about  two  days 
afterwards  apply  to  the  stigma,  by  means  of  a  small  camel's-hair 
pencil,  a  portion  of  pollen  from  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  best 
double  kinds.  Such  plants,  however,  do  not  generally  produce 
pollen  in  great  abundance,  so  that  it  must  be  carefully  searched 
for.  When  the  bloom  has  been  properly  fertilised  each  pod 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  seeds,  so  that  the 
produce  of  even  a  few  blooms  will  furnish  sufficient  plants  to 
fill  a  bed  of  considerable  dimensions.  Not  more,  however,  than 
25  per  cent.,  it  so  many,  can  be  expected  to  produce  double 
flowers,  and  although  these  may  almost  be  selected  by  their 
foliage  and  general  appearance  before  they  have  even  bloomed, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  best  to  get  the  plants  as  forward  as  possible, 
and  to  select  them  as  their  first  blooms  expand  and  furnish  the 
intended  bed  progressively.  Few  beds  can  be  more  gay  and 
attractive  than  one  planted  with  single-flowered  Petunias  of 
good  sorts,  whether  of  one  colour  or  mixed,  and  a  bed  of  the 
double-flowered  kinds  ;  although,  in  the  latter  case,  there  may 
be  less  profusion  of  bloom,  the  bed  has,  nevertheless,  a  very 
rich  and  remarkable  appearance. 

The  Lantanas  are  suitable  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  and 
during  late  years  they  have  been  greatly  improved.  Thev 
flower  freely  enough  if  not  over  luxuriant,  and  in  order  to 
check  this  tendency  the  soil  composing  the  bed  should  be 
light,  and  stimulating  manures  should,  in  their  case,  be 
avoided.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off'  into  pans  when 
sufficiently  large,  and  afterwards  potted  singly.  They  will  be 
fit  to  plant  out  about  the  end  of  May,  and  will  continue  to 
bloom  throughout  the  season.  The  only  drawback  to  the  use 
of  these  plants  is  their  somewhat  disagreeable  odour. 

Lobelia  speciosa  or  some  of  its  varieties  is  indispensable  in 
all  styles  of  flower  gardening.  It  can  be  and  often  is  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings,  but  seedling  plants  from  a  good  strain 
give  less  trouble,  occupy  less  space  during  winter,  and  are 
much  to  be  preferred.  The  seeds,  which  are  very  minute,  may 
be  sown  in  heat  in  March,  but  the  plants  come  more  robust 
when  the  seeds  are  sown  earlier,  say  about  the  end  of  January, 
in  a  cool  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  they 
are  sown  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  until  they 
have  fairly  germinated.  The  seedlings,  when  large  enough, 
should  be  pricked  off  into  pans,  in  order  to  give  them  addi- 


tional space,  but  in  their  case  potting  singly  is  not  at  all 
necessai'y,  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pans 
until  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  beds  or  borders  which 
they  are  intended  to  occupy.  There  are  various  varieties, 
most  of  whicn  are  good,  and  they  generally  come  true  from 
seed,  if  the  latter  has  been  carefully  selected,  i.e.,  from  plants 
which  have  not  been  in  contact  with  other  varieties. 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  on  account  of  the  delicate  yel- 
low colour  of  its  leaves,  is  of  great  value  in  the  flower  garden, 
in  which  it  is  much  used  as  an  edging  plant  tor  beds  and  bor- 
ders, ribbon  lines,  carpet  bedding,  &c.  It  is  a  perennial  and 
quite  hardy,  but  seedlings  are  better  than  plants  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings,  being  less  prone  to  run  to  flower.  It  ought 
to  be  always  treated  as  an  annual,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  March  in  pans  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  From  these 
the  plants  should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pans  or  boxes  until 
they  can  be  transferred  to  their  places  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  cut  lea\  es  of  the  same  shade  o£ 
colour,  but  quite  distinct  in  form,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  type, 
comes  true  from  seed. 

The  dwarf  varieties  of  Ageratums  may  all  be  treated  as 
annuals,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  about  the  end 
of  February  or  early  in  March.  The  plants  will  begin  to  bloom 
soon  after  they  are  planted  out,  but,  being  somewhat  tender, 
they  should  not  be  put  out  before  the  last,  week  in  May.  Seed- 
lings, however,  sometimes  lack  the  uniformity  of  plants  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings,  and  on  that  account  the  latter  are 
generally  preferred. 

Some  of  the  hybrid  annual  varieties  of  Tropa^olums  are 
useful  as  bedding  plants,  and  some  of  the  climbing  kinds  are 
invaluable  for  clothing  pillars,  trellis-work,  rough  walls,  rock- 
work,  &c.  In  preparing  beds  tor  the  dwarf  kinds  the  soil 
should  not  be  made  too  rich,  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  intended  to  remain ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in 
pans  under  glass  about  the  middle  of  April  and  planted  out 
about  the  third  week  in  May.  Some  of  the  best  bedding  kinds 
are  Advancer,  Ball  of  Fire,  Eclipse,  Firefly,  and  Mrs.  Tread- 
well. 

Rhodanthe  Manglesi  is  one  of  our  prettiest  annuals,  and, 
where  soil  and  situation  can  be  made  to  suit  it,  it  forms  a  very 
pretty  bed  in  the  flower  garden.  The  beds  intended  for  its 
reception  should  be  of  considerable  depth,  and  should  consist 
of  light,  rich  materials,  such  as  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
The  young  plants  shou'.d  be  raised  in  gentle  heat  and  should 
be  pricked  off  into  pans  when  large  enough  to  handle,  or  they 
may  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots  and  planted  out  soon  after 
the  middle  of  May. 

Dwarf  kinds  of  Antirrhinums  form  interesting  beds.  The 
only  objection  to  their  use  for  this  purpose  is  their  want  of 
persistence,  although  they  are  exceedingly  floriterous  and 
ornamental  for  a  time.  Seeds  of  them  should  be  sown  in  slight 
heat  .about  the  beginning  of  March. 

Diauthus  Heddewigi  is  a  remarkably  pretty  bedding  annual, 
and  one  which  continues  in  bloom  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  season.  The  double-flowering  kinds  are  great  improve- 
ments upon  the  single  sorts,  and  for  the  production  of  cut 
flowers  they  are  invaluable,  the  individual  blooms  being  full, 
beautifully  imbricated,  and  of  various  shades  of  colour,  from 
pale  lilac  to  the  darkest  crimson  and  violet-black.  The  central 
part  of  the  blooms  is  generally  barred  or  mottled,  while  the 
margins  are  elegantly  fringed  with  silvery-white.  All  the 
varieties  of  this  Dianthns  continue  in  great  beauty  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  they  may  be  safely 
recommended  as  interesting  and  beautiful  bedding  plants. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  about  the  end  of  March,  be 
gradually  hardened  off,  and  finally  planted  out  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  very  best  of  annual  bedding  plants,  and 
many  greatly  improved  kinds  have  of  late  been  introduced. 
Possibly  the  best  of  all,  however,  is  a  new  variety  which  has 
been  sent  out  under  the  name  of  P.  Drummondi  alba  oculata 
superba,  which  certainly  appears  to  be  a  gem.  Although  it  is 
vigorous  in  habit,  it  does  not  exceed  10  in.  in  height,  and  it 
produces  numerous  large,  full  trusses  of  flowers  of  good  form 
and  substance,  the  individual  blooms  being  fully  1  in.  in. 
diameter.    The  colour  is  pure  white,  with  a  bright  crimson 
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centre  or  eye  covering  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  bloom, 
which  has  altogether  a  peculiarly  rich  and  waxy  appearance, 
and  the  plant  appears  to  come  remarkably  true  from  seed.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  this  variety  may  become  a  popular  bed- 
ding plant.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of  this  beautiful 
Phlox,  such  as  P.  Drummondi  grandiflora  splendens  and  P. 
nana  compacta,  the  last  named  being  remarkably  dwarf  in  its 
habit  of  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  fiery-red 
colour.  The  seeds  of  the  various  annual  Phloxes  may  be  sown 
in  slight  heat  about  the  end  of  March,  and  the  treatment 
should,  in  all  respects,  be  similar  to  what  has  been  recom- 
mended for  other  half-hardy  annuals. 

To  the  above  list  of  annual  flowers  many  others  might 
doubtless  be  added.  Those  named,  however,  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  be  amon  ^st  the  most  effective  and  suitable  for  associa- 
ting with  the  various  varieties  of  ordinary  bedding-out  plants. 

Culford.  P.  Gkieve. 


VAEIBTIBS  OF  FOXGLOVE. 
I  KNOW  of  many  good  things  which  may  be  had  for  threepence. 
You  may  go  a  long  way  in  an  omnibus  for  that  sum.  Yon  may 
buy  a  copy  of  the  "  Times  "  with  it.  In  beer  or  Tobacco  it  will 
procure  a  real  amount  of  satisfaction.  You  may  for  that 
modest  sum  insure  yourself  before  taking  your  seat  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  for  an  almost  fabulous  sum ;  and  if  in  this  case  you 
receive  nothing  in  return  for  your  money,  at  least  you  can 
hardly  grumble  that  it  is  because  you  came  off  with  a  whole 
skin.  But  of  all  the  threepenny  bits  I  ever  spent,  I  have  got 
most  satisfaction  out  of  one  which  early  in  last  year  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  seedsmen  of  Ipswich.  In  return  he  gave 
me  a  small  packet  of  seed  of  Digitalis  gloxinoides.  This  was 
scattered  at  the  back  of  a  peat  border  newly  planted  with 
Ehododendrons,  and  the  result  at  this  season  is  a  really  won- 
derful display  of  beauty.  The  flower-spikes  are  unusually 
tall ;  I  measured  one  to-day  over  8  ft.  high,  and  with 
more  than  180  blossoms  and  buds  on  it.  The  colouring  of 
some  varieties  is  pure  white  ;  others,  white  with  large  or  small 
blotches  of  black  or  purple  ;  others,  again,  are  rose,  with  large 
blotches  of  black.  The  effect  of  the  group  against  a  back- 
ground of  dark  trees  is  very  fine.  As  the  Foxglove  is  a 
biennial,  the  seed  should  be  scattered  yearly  over  bare  places  ; 
for  instance,  where  hedges  or  bushes  have  been  removed,  or  in 
the  back  lines  of  shrubberies.  If  the  ground  be  kept  without 
Grass  the  Foxgloves  will  reproduce  themselves  in  the  same 
spot  year  by  year,  but  if  not  then,  bare  places  must  be  sought 
for  them.     They  appear  to  do  remarkably  well  in  peat. 

Salmoniceps. 


IRISES  IN  FLOWER  AT  KEW. 
To  the  section  of  Iris  to  which  the  well-known  English  and 
Spanish  Irises  belong  the  generic  term  Xiphion  is  now  applied, 
and,  as  defined,  includes  those  kinds  which  have  a  bulbous  root- 
stock,  combined  with  certain  other  peculiarities  in  the  structure 
of  the  flowers.  Of  this  section  there  are  at  present  in  flower 
three  or  four  species  worthy  of  mention,  both  on  account  of 
their  beauty  and  rarity.  X.  tingitanum  is  a  noble  kind,  about 
2  ft.  in  height,  and  of  very  robust  habit ;  its  flower-stems, 
which  are  freely  produced,  bear  from  one  to  three  blossoms, 
about  5  in.  across,  and  of  a  deep  rich  purple  colour.  It  most 
resembjes  the  English  Iris  (X.  latifolium),  but  is  a  much  finer 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Tangiers,  discovered  a  long  tim<?  ago, 
but  is  very  rare  in  cultivation.  The  plant  figured  recently  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  under  the  above  name  is  not  iden- 
tical with  it,  but  is  a  broad-leaved  variety  of  the  slender-leaved 
Xiphion  (X.  filifolium),  which  is  also  in  flower.  It  is  not  so 
fine  as  the  preceding,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  desirable 
kind.  It  is  distinguished  by  well-marked  characters.  The 
outer  membranous  leaves  are  profusely  spotted  with  a  reddish- 
purple  colour,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  borne  singly  on  stems 
about  1  ft.  high,  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  which  agreeably 
contrast  with  the  bright  yellow  throat.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  I'egion,  and  was  introduced  about  ten  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Maw.  The  Rush-leaved  Xiphion  (X.  junceum)  is  a 
charming  kiud,  with  Rush-like  and  spirally-twisted  leaves, 
much    resembling     the    Portuguese    sort    (X.    lusitanicum). 


but  is  more  slender  in  all  its  parts  and  later  in  flowering ;  it 
is  also  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  is  still  rare. 
X.  Sisyrinchium  is  a  little  gem  about  6  in.  high,  bearing 
blossoms,  about  2  in.  across,  of  a  lilac-purple  colour,  with  a 
creamy-white  centre,  but  which  unfortunately  lasts  but  a  day  ; 
several  flowers  are,  however,  borne  in  succession  from  the 
same  flower-stems  ;  it  is  an  old  garden  favourite,  having  been 
cultivated  by  Gerard  as  long  ago  as  1-Wl.  Of  the  true  Irises, 
three  of  the  yellow-flowered  kinds  are  worth  mention.  I. 
Monnieri,  a  kind  growing  about  3  ft.  in  height,  has  pure  bright 
yellow  blossoms  about  6  in.  across  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  though  rarely  seen.  The 
Himalayan  Golden  Iris  (I.  aurea)  much  resembles  the  preceding, 
but  has  flowers  a  shade  darker  in  colour  and  much  crisped  at 
the  edges.  I.  ochroleuca,  better  known  perhaps  as  I.  gigantea, 
is  also  a  desirable  kind  with  the  habit  of  the  last  two  sorts, 
but  with  very  large  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  throat.  I. 
notha  is  a  near  ally  of  the  better  known  I.  spuria,  but  has 
blossoms  of  a  delicate  lavender  colour.  The  tawny  Iris  (I. 
fulva  or  I.  cuprea)  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  which  have  all  the 
divisions  of  the  ilower  spreading ;  it  also  possesses  a  colour 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  Iris,  being  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  much  resembling  Hemerocallis  fulva ;  it  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  and,  although  it  has  been  introduced  many 
years,  is  still  rare  in  gardens.  A. 


ORCHIS  LATIPOLIA. 

In  The  Garden  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  565)  there  is  a  well-deserved 
recommendation  of  this  Orchis  as  a  garden  plant,  the  only 
objection  to  its  general  adoption  being  the  high  price  charged 
for  it  by  the  dealers.  I  also  observe  that  this  week  Orchis 
latifolia  is  mentioned  as  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  I  believe 
that,  under  the  right  conditions,  it  might  be  made  to  rival  O. 
foliosa,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  a  wild  state  with  flower-heads  as 
large  as  any  I  have  seen  of  O.  foliosa  in  gardens.  In  the 
corner  of  a  meadow,  about  two  miles  from  Eton,  is  a  swampy 
spot  planted  with  "Willows  for  pollarding,  and  covered  with 
Arundo  pbragmites  (common  Reed),  the  black  soil  being 
saturated  almost  to  the  surface  with  water  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  Early  in  1876  the  Willow  branches  were  cut  and 
the  surface  was  cleared.  There  followed,  in  June,  an  abundant 
and  luxuriant  flowering  of  O.  latifolia,  some  of  the  flower-heads 
being  fully  1  ft.  long  and  closely  set  with  blossom.  In  1877, 
when  the  surrounding  growth  of  Reeds  and  other  rank  herbage 
was  greater,  the  number  and  size  of  the  flowers  were  much 
diminished,  and  this  year  there  are  hardly  any  to  be  seen, 
though  I  believe  the  bulbs  are  still  dormant  in  the  ground,  and 
would  produce  a  growth  similar  to  that  of  1876  under  similar 
circumstances.  Another  spot  in  which  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  Orchis  latifolia  with  flowers  equally  conspicuous 
for  size  is  a  Willow  bed  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad 
beween  Reading  and  Theale,  about  a  mile  from  the  latter  place 
whilst  passing  in  the  train  about  the  middle  of  June.  Will 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  O.  latifolia  is  really 
specifically  distinct  from  O.  maculata?  In  the  locality  men- 
tioned, near  Eton,  they  grow  side  by  side  ;  where  the  ground 
lies  higher  the  form  is  maculata,  but  where  a  swampy  hollow 
intervenes  latifolia  (or  incarnata)  is  the  prevailing  type.  The 
extremes  are  distinct  enough,  but  I  find  amongst  them  inter- 
mediate connecting  forms  in  which  no  distinct  line  of  difference 
can  be  drawn — the  lighter  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  the 
slenderer  the  stalk,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  spotted 
leaves;  but  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  By  0.  latifolia 
I  understand  the  commoner  form  of  the  Marsh  Orchis,  without 
spots  on  the  leaves  and  with  rosy-purple  flowers,  though  this 
form  is  fio-ured  in  Sowerby's  "  British  Botany  "  under  the  name 
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incarnata. 


The  Night-scented  Stock.— In  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  629,  are  some 
remarks  on  a  picture  entitled  "  The  Night-blowinp;  Stock,"  which 
shoulci  evidently  have  been  "  The  Night-Bcented  Stock,"  a  plant  that, 
I  presame,  passes  under  several  names,  as  what  the  writer  calls 
Mathiola  tristis  is  clearly  the  same  as  I  have  seen  growing  under  the 
name  of  Cheiranthus  odoratissimua,  but  in  procuring  it  from  a  nur- 
sery the  best  way  would  be  to  describe  it  as  the  night-scented  Stock. 
It  i's  a  plant  that  is  singularly  unfit  for  a  picture,  as  its  flowers  are 
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of  a  dingy  stone  colour,  and,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  are 
valaeleas,  but  after  annaet  tbey  emita  delightful  fragrance.  For  this 
reason  the  plant  is  useful  iu  balconies  and  window  boxes.  It  ia 
easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttinga  made  of  half-ripened  shoots, 
and  it  grows  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  It  is  tolerably  hardy, 
hating  withstood  ordinary  winters  in  open  boxes,  but  it  ia  beat  to 
keep  some  reserve  plants  of  it  under  slight  protection.  Tbat  the 
artist  in  question  should  have  selected  Poppies  and  Rockets  in  pre- 
ference  to  so  dingy  a  flower,  and  yet  borrowed  ita  more  romantic 
title,  is  not  to  b3  wondered  at  while  the  rage  for  brilliant  colours 
laatp.  Really,  night-flowering  plants,  of  which  IpomaeaBona  Nox  is 
a  familiar  example,  are  totally  distinct  from  night. scented  flowers, 
but  most  of  these  are  cariosities  rather  than  valuable  for  their 
serviceable  qualities. — J.  Groom, 


LILIUM    HANSONI. 

"A.  W."  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  613)  states  :  "  L.  Hansoni  we  had  over  from 
Jtpan  in  the  winter  of  1869-70,  and  offered  three  bulba  of  it  for  sale 
at  Stevens',  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson,  another  by 
Mr.  Barr,  and  the  third  by  Mr,  Ball."  Will  you  allow  me  to  &ay 
that  if  this  statement  is  intended  either  to  aaaert  or  to  imply  that  the 
bulb  of  the  Lily  exhibited  by  me,  and  named  first  L.  avenacenm  and 
afterwards  Kanaoni,  was  bought  either  at  Stevens'  in  1869-70,  or 
from  Dr.  Wallace,  or  from  the  Colchester  New  Bulb  and  Plant  Com- 
pany  at  any  time,  it  is  entirely  incorrect.  As  L.  Hansoni,  from  ita 
bsauty  of  foliage,  fine  and  distinct  flowers,  and  pleasant  scent,  is 
likely,  when  introduced  in  larger  quantities,  to  be  a  very  popular 
Lilv.  you  may.  perhaps,  like  a  short  account  of  ita  first  appearance 
in  England.  Having  bought  a  remarkable  Lily  bulb,  it  was  kept  by 
itaelf ;  the  next  year,  on  re-potting,  the  bulb  was  found  to  be  decayed, 
out  with  signs  of  life  in  some  pieces  of  it;  these  were  carefully 
nursed  (moral,  use  of  amateurs;  in  a  busy  nursery  these  would  have 
hid  no  chance),  and  the  rt.snlt  was  in  1875  a  Lily  with  very  rematk- 
able  foliage  and  buds.  As  these  opened  when  I  was  fishing  in 
Scotland,  a  flower  was  sent  me  by  poet,  when,  seeing  it  to  be  new,  I 
directed  the  pot  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral 
Committee,  and  a  flower.stem  to  be  went  to  Kew.  At  the  committee 
meeting  it  was  awarded  only  a  second-class  certificate  (in  its  not 
fully. developed  state  it  scarcely  does  itself  justice),  and  at  Kew  it 
was  considered  to  be  L.  avenacenm.  Afterwards,  owing  to  the  bulb 
not  showing  the  Oat-like  scales  characterising  L.  avenaceuni,  further 
research  showed  it  to  be  L.  Hansoni. 

In  October,  1877,  my  friend  M.Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden,  sent  me 
a  amall  bulb  of  L.  Hansoni.  On  his  rcaiing  the  account  of  the  L. 
avenacenm  exhibited  by  me,  and  seeing  that  it  corresponded  with  the 
description  of  L.  Hansoni,  he  wrote  asking  if  I  had  not  made  a  mis- 
take, and  if  the  plant  exhibited  was  not  from  his  bulb  of  Hansoni. 
My  garden  book  of  course  proved  the  contrary,  showing  two  pots  of  L. 
avenacenm  and  the  one  of  L.  Hansoni  received  from  him  ;  this  last  had 
not  yet  bloomed,  but  its  foliage  made  it  probable  that  it  would  prove 
identical  with  L.  avenaceum.  I  lately  showed,  at  Sonth  Kensington. 
L.  Hansoni  in  full  flower,  when  it  was  greatly  admired  and  awarded 
its  proper  honour— a  first. cla&s  certificate. 

**  A.  W."  speaks  of  L.  Szovitzianum.  It  bloomed  well  here,  but  to 
see  it  in  peifection  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  where  Mr.  McNab,  who  appears  to  concentrate  hie  energies 
on  thia  particular  Lily,  grows  it  beautifully  under  the  name  of  mona- 
delphum,  and,  having  raiaed  a  large  bed  of  seedlings,  has  numerous 
varieties  of  form  and  colour  and  of  spotting  and  non-spotting. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  "  A.  W."  is  growing  Alice  Wilson  ;  it  is  a 
most  distinct  Lily.  When  I  took  the  fiist  plant  (named  after  my 
daughter)  to  Kew,  Mr.  Baker  told  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Elwea  had  just 
been  questioning  the  correctness  of  a  Japanese  drawing  of  it.  I 
believe  the  Japanese  descriptions  and  drawings  to  be  at  least  as 
trustworthy  as  some  from  nearer  home,  and  therefore  that  there  are 
still  treasures  iu  the  Lily  way  to  be  expected  from  Japan,  notably,  a 
L,  Krameri  of  much  more  intense  colour  than  has  ever  been  exhi. 
bited  here.  I  once  had  a  amall  abortive  flower  which  went  far  to 
confirm  this.  Georcie  P.  Wilson, 

Heatherbankj  ^Venhrid(Je, 


Aponogeton  epathaceum,  growincj  at  Kew  among  the  a^iaaMc,  promiaes 
to  be  a  lovely  hardy  water  plant.  The  leaves  are  Rash-lite.  and  bloaeoms 
miniature,  white  twin  flowers  of  great  beauty  ;  the  plant  ia  very  dwarf.— PaiSK 
Miles,  Siimham,  Noth, 

Spircea  palmata.— This  is  truly  a  Rloriooa  plant;  the  foliaie,  which  is 
always  omametital.asanraiDg  beautiful  tints  iu  autumn  ;  the  stems  too  are  of 
a  deep  red  and  carry  broad  corymbs  of  crimson-purple  tl^wers.  It  makes  a 
fine  plant  for  herbaceous  or  shrubbery  borders,  and  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  pot 
culture,  combining,  as  it  does,  a  flowering  and  fine  foliage  1  plant  in  one  and 
the  game  epeciaen, — J.  Gaooji. 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  627. j 
SUPKRPOSITIOM   AND    ALTERNATION  OF  TBE  PaKTS  OT  A  FlOWEH. 

— The  usual  mode  of  insertion  of  the  parts  or  members  of 
one  organ  in  relation  to  those  of  others,  or  rather  those  of  one 
whorl  in  relation  to  those  of  another,  is  alternation  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  median  lines  or  centres  of  the  petals  ore  midway 
between  the  median  lines  of  two   sepals,  or  coincident  with 

O  o 


Fiij.  281. — Diagram  of  flower  of 
Sedum  oppoBilifolium. 


Fiff.  282.— Diagram  of  fiower  of 
Violet. 


the  line  where  two  sepals  meet,  or  are  joined,  the  stamens 
midway  between  two  petals  and  standing;  straight  before  the 
sepal?,  and  the  carpels  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
stamens  (see  fig.  281,  &e.).  In  Sedum  (fig.  281)  the  petals 
alteriate  with  the  sepals,  and  five  of  the  stamens  are  alternate 
with  the  petals,  while  the  other  five  are  superposed  to  the 
petal.',  or  what  is  generally  termed  opposite  to  the  petals. 

o 


^^SSE?' 


Fi^.    231  —Diagram   of   flower  of 
Uyclamon  europieam. 


Pig.  281.— Diagram  of  fl  iwor  of 
Grape  Vine. 

Opposite  is  the  word  commonly  used  to  indicate  that  one 
stimen  stands  immediately  in  front  of  a  petal,  or  a  petal  in 
front  of  a  sepal,  &c. ;  but  as  these  organs  are  not  opposite  to 
each  other,  not  inserted  iti  the  same  horizontal  plane  as 
opposite  leaves,  the  term  superposed  is  preferable.    In  the  Grape 


Fig.  285. — Four-parted  flower  of 
Asperula. 


Six.parted    flower    of 


Vine  and  Cyclamen  (figa.  283  and  28-t)  the  stamens  are  of  the 
same  number  and  superposed  to  the  petals. 

Flowers  op  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons. — There  are 
no  absolute  characters  in  the  flowers  of  these  two  classes  of 
plants  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  but  generally  speak  - 
ing  the  parts  of  the  flowers  of  dicotyledons  are  in  fives  or 
fours,  or  some  multiples  of  five  or  four  (figs.  283,  284,  and  285), 
and  when  the  floral  envelope  is  single  the  parts  are  not  usually 
petaloid,  that  is,  like  petals.     The  parts  of   the  flowers  of 
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monocotyledons,  on  the  other  band  are  commonly  in  threes  or 
some  multiple  of  three,  and  the  parts  o£  the  perianth  are  nearly 
alike  in  shape  (except  in  Orchids,  Ac),  and  pctaloid  (figr.  286). 
There  are  many  exceptions  to  these  rules,  notably  the  Grasses 
and  Sedges  among  monocotyledons,  which  have  their  flowers 
enclosed  in  chaffy  scales. 

Regular  and  luREonLAn,  Flowers. — A  flower  is  regular 
when  all  the  parts  ot  each  whorl  are  alike,  no  matter  what  their 
shape,  as  those  ot  the  Buttercup,  Columbine,  and  Peganum  (fig. 
287),  irregular  when  the  sepals  differ  in  shape,  as  in  the  Violet 
and  Aconite  (fig.  288),  or  when  the  petals  are  unequal  in  size, 
as  in  Pelargonium  and  in  Salvia  (fig.  289). 

Double  Flowers.— What  are  termed  double  flowers  by 
gardeners  belong  to  three  or  four  distinct  classes.  First,  there 
are  the  so-called  double  flowers  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Compositae,  the  capitules  or  flower-heads  of  which 


have  already  been  adequately  described.  The  ordinary  wild 
Dahlia  (fig.  290)  has  flower-heads  with  broad,  flat,  ray  flowers, 
whilst  those  of  the  disk  are  tubular  and  of  a  different  colour. 
In  a  double  Dahlia  all  the  flowers  are  alike,  and  different  from 
either  the  ray  or  disk  flowers  of  the  wild  form,  being  large, 
like  the  ordinary  ray  flowers,  with  the  margins  rolled  inwards. 
This  metamorphosis  or  transformation  of  the  flowers  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Compositae,  and  inclades  Zinnia,  Aster, 
Chrysanthemum,  Marigold,  and  Daisy.  In  Zinnia  and  Mari- 
gold all  the  disk  flowers  are  transformed  into  strap-shaped 
(ligulate)  ones  similar  to  those  ot  the  ray.  Of  Asters  there 
are  several  races  of  varieties.    The  Quilled  varieties  have  the 


Tig.  269.— Irregular  flower  of  Salvia. 

disk  flowers  elongated,  though  retaining  their  tubular  shape 
and  forming  a  hemispherical  or  almost  globular  head;  and  in 
the  Pfeony-flowered  and  other  varieties  the  disk  flowers  are 
flattened  like  those  of  the  ray.  Some  of  the  Japanese  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemum  have  all  the  flowers,  or  those  ot  the  ray 
only,  enormously  elongated.  Secondly,  there  are  double  flower.-i, 
resulting  from  a  transformation  of  some  or  all  of  the  stamens 
into  petals,  as  in  the  double-flowered  Cherry  (fig.  292)  and  the 
Wood  Anemone  (fig.  293).  In  the  former  there  is  often  every 
stage  of  transition  from  a  perfect  stamen  to  a  perfect  petal ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  pistil  is  transformed 
into  or  replaced  by  green  leaves  similar  to  the  ordinary  foliage 
leaves.  Anemones,  as  is  explained  elsewhere,  have  no  true 
petals,  the  white  or  coloured  organs  being  petaloid  sepals  ;  and 
in  the  double-flowered  varieties  the  stamens  are  transformed 
into  petaloid  bodies.  A  gradual  transition  from  petals  into 
stamens  occurs  in  the  normal  flowers  of  the  white  Water  Lily 


(fig.  294).  Double  flowers  of  this  class  occur  in  very  many 
different  natural  orders,  bnt  they  are  extremely  common  in 
those  having  numerous  stamens,  as  the  Ranunculace^  (Cle- 
matis, Anemone,  Ranunculus,  Aquilegia,  Delphinium,  &c.)  and 
Rosacea)  (Rosa,  Kubus,  Pyrus,  Prunns,  CratiBgus,  Siiiraei, 
Kerria,  &c.).  The  Camellia  also  belongs  to  this  class.  Thirdly, 
there  are  double  flowers  resulting  not  alone  from  the  trans- 
formation of  stamens  into  petals,  but  mainly  from  a  multipli- 
cation of  the  number  of  floral  whorls.  The  normal  Violet  has 
only  five  petals  and  five  stamens,  the  Pink  five  petals  and  ten 
stamens,  the  Balsam  five  petals  and  five  stamens,  the  Pelar- 
gonium five  petals  and  ten  stamens,  the  Fuchsia  four  petals 
and  eight  stamens,  and  the  Primula  five  petals  and  fire 
stamens ;  whereas,  many  of  the  double-flowered  varieties  ot 
each  and  all  of  these  plants  have  exceedingly  numerous  petals 
or  petaloid  organs.  Where  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of  floral  whoils  there  is  a  real  doubling  of  the  ilower. 


Fig.  290.— Dahlia,  in  which  the  flowers 
of  the  disk  are  different  in  shape 
from  those  of  ihe  ray. 


Fig.  291.— Dahlia,  in  which  all  the 
flowers  of  the  head  are  alike, 
forming  what  is  called  a  double 
Dahlia. 


Double  flowers  of  these  three  classes  are  not  necessarily  barren, 
for  the  pistil  is  often  quite  perfect,  and  occasionally  some  of 
the  stamens,  but  there  are  some  double  Tulips  in  which  both 
stamens  and  pistil  are  transformed  into  petals.  Fourthly,  there 
are  the  so-called  double  flowers  of  Hydrangea  and  Viburnum 
Opulus.  In  the  single  Hydrangea  (fig.  i95)  the  flowers  around 
the  circumference  are  larger  than  the  others  and  barren  ;  and, 
on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  sepals  which  are 
enlarged,  all  the  other  parts  being  rudimentary  or  suppressed 
altogether.  In  what  is  called  the  double-flowered  Hydrangea, 
all  or  nearly  all  the  flowers  aie  thus  transformed.  The  wild 
Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus)  has  the  outer  flowers  en- 
larged and  sterile  ;  and  in  a  cultivated  variety,  known  as  the 
Snowball  tree,  all  the  flowers  are  so,  forming  a  globular  iu- 
florcscence. 

Size  or  Flowers. — Perfect  flowers  range  from  1-I6i,b  in.  in 
diameter  (Bseckea  arbuscula)  to  3  ft.  or  more,  as  in  Rafilesia 
Arnoldi. 
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Duration  op  Flowkks. — Flowers  of  considerab'e  substance, 
such  as  Fuchsia,  Magnolia,  Nymphaea,  Bcheveria,  Yucca, 
Stapelia,  last  for  many  days ;  on  the  other  band,  there  are  some 
that  open  in  the  morning  and  close  in  the  evening,  never  to  re- 
open. One  of  the  most  striking  examples  o£  this  ephemeral 
duration  is  offered  by  the  genus  Cistus.      Banks  of  these 


A^> 


Fig.  292.— Double  flower  of  Cberrj. 


Fig.  21)3.  —  DoaWe  flower  of 
Wood  Anemone. 


shrubs  during  the  flowering  season  are  an  attractive  sight  on  a 
sunny  morning,  when  the  bushes  are  covered  with  fully- 
expanded  blossoms ;  but  by  sunset  of  the  same  day  not  a 
flower  is  visible,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  they  can 
be  the  same  we  saw  in  the  morning.  The  individual  flowers  of 
the  Day  Lilies,  Poppies,  Flax,  &c.,  last  only  one  day,  though  this 
short  duration  of  the  separate  flowers  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  long  succession  of  flowers  produced  by  most  plants 
having  this  peculiarity. 


Fig.  291. — TranBition  of  petals  to  stamens  in  Nympbtea. 

HouK  AT  wiiicn  Flowers  Expand. — Different  pl.iuts  exhibit 
great  diversity  in  this  respect.  Cereus  Maedonaldi:e,  the  night- 
flowering  Cactus,  as  its  popular  name  implies,  blooms  only 
during  the  night.  The  flowers  expand  after  sunset,  and  close 
again  on  the  break  of  day.  Some  flowers  open  only  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight,  and  soon  close  again  if  the  sun  is  ob- 
scured ;  and  there  are  flowers  which  open  at  nearly  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Payer  enumerates  the  following  plants  and  the 
hours  at  which  they  expand  at  Paris :    Convolvulus  sepium 


L5Sa>, 


Fip.  295.— Single-flowered  Hydrangea. 


begins  to  open  at  .3  a.m.,  Tragopogou  pratense  (Salsify)  at  4, 
Papaver  uudicaule  (Alpine  Poppy)  at  5,  Convolvulus  tricolor 
at  6,  Nymphnsa  alba  (white  Water  Lily)  at  7,  Anagallis  arvensis 
(Poor  Man's  Weather-glass)  at  8,  Calendula  arvensis  (common 
Marigold)  at  O,  Mesembryanthemura  glaciale  (Ice  plant)  at  10, 
Ornithogalum  umbellatura  at  11,  Portulaca  oleracea  .it  noon, 
Scilla  pomeridiana  at  2  p  m,,  Mirabilis  jalapa  at  T,,  Silene 
noctiflora  at  (5,  Cereus  grandiUorus  at  8,  and  Convolvulus 
purpurens  at  10.    The  time  of  opening  and  closing  of  flowers 


and  the  influences  under  which  they  open  and  close  are  more 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  practical  gardener. 

Odours  op  Flowers. — The  odours  of  flowers  are  almost  as 
diversified  as  their  colouration,  but  we  can  merely  touch  upon 
this  subject  here.  White  flowers,  as  a  rule,  exhale  the  most 
agreeable  odours,  though  there  are  not  wanting  brilliantly- 
coloured  flowers,  as  well  as  some  with  very  inconspicuous 
greenish  flowers,  which  are  highly  fragrant.  To  the  latter 
category  belongs  Mignonette.  Lavender,  Violets,  Tea  Roses, 
&c.,  have  characteristic  scents.  The  Dandelion  has  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  whilst  those  of  most  Stapelias  are  absolutely 
fetid,  and  as  offensive  as  carrion.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  CULTIVATED  APPLE.* 
There  is  evidence  that  the  Apple  was  employed  as  food  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe  at  a  very  ancient  period,  perhaps  even 
before  the  period  of  written  history.  The  carbonised  seeds 
and  fragments  of  Apples  and  other  fruits  are  found  in  the 
mud  of  certain  lakes  in  Switzerland,  where  the  pile-builders  or 
lake-dwellers  had  their  habitations.  These  remains  have  an 
age  variously  estimated  at  from  5000  to  50,000  years.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  these  vestiges  were  wild  or  Crab  Apples,  the 
native  produce  of  the  country,  and  such  is  probably  the  fact. 
But,  according  to  Prof.  Karl  Koch,  there  are  no  species  of 
Apples  truly  indigenous  in  Europe,  those  which  are  found 
growing  without  cultivation  being  only  escapes  from  cultiva- 
tion, or  the  result  ol'  accidental  sowings  of  common  Apple  seeds. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  question  arises.  Whence  came 
the  Apples  and  fruits  of  the  pile-builders?  The  same  question 
might  be  propounded  with  respect  to  the  Wheat  which  is  found 
in  the  debris  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  answer  to  the  one 
question  would  probably  be  an  answer  for  the  other.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  distribution  of  grains  and  fruits  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  has  a  much  greater  antiquity  than  has 
commonly  been  admitted.  In  attempting  to  determine  the 
original  specific  character  of  our  common  Apple  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  diSicult  question.  The  Apple  of  the  present  day 
is  the  product  of  centuries  of  cultivation  and  horLicultui'al 
skill,  and  the  transformations  and  modifications  effected  thereby 
are  such  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  now  unable  to 
recognise  the  original  or  parent  stock.  Linufeus  named  the 
common  Apple  of  cultivation  Pyrus  Malu3,taking  as  the  type  the 
common  seedling  Apple,  which  he  appears  to  have  considered 
a  good  species,  and  the  same  view  has  been  generally  enter- 
tained by  succeeding  botanists.  But  scientific  inquiry  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  and  extended  within  the  past  half  century, 
and  theories  and  opinions  that  once  passed  current  have  been 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  In  the  investigation  of 
scientific  as  of  moral  questions,  when  doubt  obtains  license, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  new  ideas  are  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
Let  us,  then,  briefly  consider  the  argument  in  this  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  asserted  that  if  our  cultivated  Apple 
were  a  distinct  species,  it  would  yet  be  found  growing  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  country  or  countries  where  it  originated.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  earliest  human  civilisation  took 
place  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  that  country,  or  in  Southern 
Europe,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Apple  in  its 
native  condition.  But,  according  to  Prof.  Koch,  there  is  no 
truly  wild  Apple  to  be  found  in  these  countries,  the  so-called 
wild  Apples  being  merely  such  as  have  escaped  from  cultiva- 
tion. According  to  his  view,  the  Apple  of  cultivation  is  the 
result  of  crossing  and  intermingling  through  many  generations 
of  four  and  perhaps  five  species  of  Pyrus,  some  of  which  are 
still  growing  in  an  indigenous  condition  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 
These  original  species  he  considers  to  be,  first,  Pyrus  pumila; 
second,  P.  dasyphylla  ;  third,  P.  sylvestris;  fourth,  P.  pruni- 
folia,  and  perhaps  P.  spectabilis.  These  will  be  subsequently 
mentioned  more  particularly.  I  will  here  only  state  that  of  these 
five  species  Prof.  Koch  expresses  doubts  as  to  the  true  specific 
character  of  two,  and  suggests  that  they  may  have  originated 

*By  Dr.  George  Yasey,  "Wasbington,  D.  C,  in  proceedings  American  Pomological 
Society. 
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through  long  culture  by  the  hybridising  of  some  of  the  other 
species.  The  native  country  of  one  is  Cliina,  and  of  the  others, 
Northern  China,  Siberia,  Caucasus,  and  Tartary.  The  remote 
localities  of  these  species  from  the  supposed  centre  of  early  civili- 
sation will,  to  some  minds,  beau  argument  against  counting  them 
as  the  parents  of  the  present  cultivated  Apple.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  fact  of  the  common  Apple  being  nowhere  now  found 
in  a  truly  wild  state,  does  not  amount  to  proof  that  it  had  not 
a  separate  specific  origin,  for  it  is  well  known  that  many  other 
cultivated  plants  of  the  greatest  importance  as  food  for  the 
human  family  are  not  now  found  in  a  wild  state.  Many  plants 
in  their  native  condition  have  comparatively  feeble  hold  on 
existence,  growing  very  sparsely  and  in  a  few  restricted 
localities,  and  we  can  readily  understand  that  such  plants, 
unless  taken  up  and  fostered  by  cultivation,  would  soon  dis- 
appear before  the  advance  of  civilisation.  For  example, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  original  of  our  Potato  (Solanum 
tuberosum)  is  yet  to  be  found  in  some  localities  in  South 
America,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  a  few  centuries 
the  botanist  may  search  its  native  land  in  vain  for  any  vestige 
of  the  wild  plant. 

It  our  cultivated  Apple  were  a  hybrid,  the  produce  of  a 
mixture  of  several  species,  we  might  expect  that  the  law  of 
reversion  would  reveal  to  us  its  true  parentage.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  correct  and  satisfactory  result  from  the  action  of  this 
law  could  be  reached  only  by  a  series  of  experiments  continued 
with  the  greatest  care  for  many  generations.  Prof.  Koch  states 
that  experiments  with  the  common  garden  Aster,  which  is 
cultivated  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  have  taught  him  that  all 
the  forms  of  that  plant  after  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  revert  to 
the  original  type.  We  would  inquire  if  it  may  not  be  possible 
that  Prof.  Koch  has  not  over-estimated  the  changes  and  modi- 
fications which  cultivation  has  made  upon  our  Apple.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  several  hundred  varieties  known  to  cultivators, 
but  the  larger  portion  of  them  have  originated  in  recent  times. 
That  all  these  varieties  have  a  not  very  distant  origin  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  substantial  resemblance  of  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  such  widely  diverse  varieties.  In  tracing  the 
history  of  this  fruit  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  an  imagin- 
ary period  when  it  was  so  inferior  in  size  and  flavour  as  to  be 
unpalatable  and  totally  unfit  for  use.  Of  all  the  eastern  species 
which  have  been  claimed  as  parents  of  the  cultivated  Apple, 
not  one  probably  equals  the  common  American  Crab  in  acerbity. 
Nature  produces  many  other  fruits  of  acknowledged  excellence 
in  a  wild  state,  as,  for  instance,  delicious  Strawberries,  Easp- 
berries,  Blackberries,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  very  passable  wild 
Oranges,  Figs,  and  numberless  other  tropical  fruits.  Having 
once  obtained  a  superior  variety  of  fruit,  the  skill  of  the  horti- 
culturist is  employed  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  it  by  the 
processes  of  grafting  and  budding,  processes  which  preclude 
to  a  great  extent  any  further  deviation,  because  they  are  a- 
sexual  and  artificial  processes.  Natural  variation  manifests  it- 
self principally  through  the  action  of  the  floral  or  sexual  organs 
of  plants.  This  action,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  impressed 
upon  and  fixed  in  the  seed.  The  most  of  our  cultivated 
varieties,  including  some  of  the  best,  have  originated  spontane- 
ously, that  is,  without  purpose  or  anticipation  on  the  part  of 
man,  but  we  are  unable  to  perpetuate  those  varieties  by  means 
of  the  seed,  the  common  course  of  seedlings  from  all  varieties 
being  to  revert  to  an  inferior  form  ;  hence,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  ordinary  seedling  represents  somewhat  fairly 
the  original  form  of  the  species. 

Having  thus  stated  various  opinions  respecting  the  origin 
of  our  cultivated  Apple,  we  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
different  wild  species,  all  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Temperate  Zone. 

The  genus  Pyrus  is  classed  in  the  natural  order  RosaoeiE, 
the  family  which  includes  the  Kose.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
here  to  give  the  botanical  characters  of  the  genus,  but  we  will 
only  state  that  it  is  subdivided  into  several  sections,  as  the 
Apple  section  (Mains),  the  Pear  section  (Pyrophorum),  and 
some  botanists  add  as  another  section  Sorbus,  or  the  Mountain 
Ash  section.  We  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  any  but  the 
section  Mains. 

In  enumerating  the  species,  we  will  place  first  in  order  the 
five  species  which  Prof.  Koch  supposes  to  have  contributed  to 
the  production  of  our  cultivated  Apple,  and  of  these,  as  wo 


have  before  stated,  he  expresses  doubts  respecting  the  real 
specific  nature  of  two,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  funda- 
mental species  to  three ;  then  we  will  add  ihe  remaining 
indigenous  species,  which  he  does  not  suspect  to  have  had  any 
participation  iu  what  he  regards  as  our  hybrid. 

1.  Pyrus  pumila— Mill  (P.  Mains  vai'.  Paradisiaoa— L  ). — This 
is  called  the  Paradise  Apple,  and  in  Franco  the  Djucin  aud  St.  Johu'a 
Apple.  Its  native  country  is  said  to  be  South-eastern  Russia, 
Canoasna,  Tartary,  and  the  Altai  Mountains.  It  forms  only  a  low 
tree,  or  sometimea  a  tall  shrub.  The  leaves  are  elliptical,  and  woolly 
on  the  under  surface.  On  account  of  its  rapid  and  low  growth  this 
is  principally  used  as  a  stock  for  dwarf  Apples. 

3.  P.  dasypliyUa  (Bork). — This  is  enumerated  by  Professor 
Kr.ch  as  a  species,  and  yet  he  says  that  it  is  certainly  nothing  more 
than  an  Apple  tree  become  wild,  and  was  counted  by  the  elder  Koch 
in  1S13  as  P.  Mains,  variety  tomentoaa.  Prof.  Koch  says  it  does  not 
now  grow  truly  indigenous  in  the  East,  and  asks  if  it  may  not  have 
arisen  through  long  culture.  Linnceua,  indeed,  considered  this  as  the 
original  of  the  cultivated  Apple.  It  is  found  in  cultivation  in  Europe 
under  many  different  names,  among  which  are  P.  pulverulenta  and 
armeniacisefolia. 

3.  P.  sylvestris  (Mill). — Prof.  Kooh  says  that  probably  Southern 
Siberia  and  Northern  China  is  the  native  country  of  this  species,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  found  growing  wild  in  Earopg  as  an  escape  and 
not  as  a  true  native.  He  remarks  that  by  cultivation  a  series  of 
varieties  has  arisen  from  this  species,  some  of  which  resemble  P. 
pumila,  and  some  P.  prnnifolia.  Indeed  ho  suggests  that  it  may 
possibly  have  arisen  by  cultivation  from  P.  prnnifolia. 

4.  P.  prunifolia  (Willd).— The  Plum-leaved  Apple.  The 
native  country  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  Southern  Siberia,  Northern 
China,  and  Tartary.  It  is  the  tree,  or  at  least  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  tree,  which  is  so  commonly  cultivated  as  the  Siberian  Crab.  It 
is  a  beautiful  tree  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit. 

5.  Pyrus  spectabilis  (Ait). — The  native  country  of  this  species 
is  China.  It  is  closely  related  to  P.  prunifolia,  but  is  distinguished 
by  its  longer  and  narrower  leaves  (3  in.  by  3  in.),  which  are  duller 
in  colonr,  and  retain  longer  the  hairiness  of  the  under  surface  ;  by 
the  larger  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  more  numerous  cells  of  the  fruit. 
There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  as  Malus  floribauda,  Malua 
Kadio,  and  Mains  Ringo. 

6.  P.  Ussuriensis  (Max.). — This  is  a  handsome  small  tree,  a 
native  of  South-eastern  Siberia.  Prof.  Kooh  says  that  this  agrees  in 
the  main  with  P.  sylvestris,  and  he  suggests  that  it  may  be  the 
mother  plant  of  chat  species. 

7.  P.  baccata  (L.). — The  popular  name  which  Prof.  Koch  gives 
to  this  species  is  the  Apple  with  berry. like  fruit.  Its  native  land  is 
said  to  be  Siberia.  It  is  more  commonly  a  bush  than  a  tree,  with 
roundish  or  short  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  always  pointed,  mostly 
smooth  and  without  woolliness,  aud  toothed  on  the  margin.  Not  only 
has  the  tree  a  pleasing  appearance  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but  it  is 
much  more  pleasing  when  the  branches  are  covered  with  the  clusters 
of  long-stalked,  berry. like  Apples.  Several  varieties  of  this  species 
have  been  produced  by  cultivation,  of  which  those  called  cerasifolia 
aud  sphaerocarpa  are  the  principal. 

8.  P.  Toringo  (Lieb.). — The  native  country  of  this  species  is 
Japan.  It  is  both  bushy  and  tree-like.  It  has  most  resemblance  to 
that  variety  of  P.  baccata  called  sphaerocarpa,  but  is  distinguished 
by  smaller  fruit,  by  darker-coloured  and  somewhat  thicker  leaves, 
which  are  also  more  or  less  incisely  toothed. 

We  next  come  to  consider  the  American  species  of  this 
group.    They  are  three  in  number. 

9.  Pyrus  coronaria — L.  (Our  common  Crab  Apple). — This 
species  is  found  wild  over  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  a  small. sized  tree,  atttaining  the 
height  of  20  ft.,  branching  low  with  stiff  horizontal  limbs.  The 
fruit  is  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  generally  very  acerb  and  unpalat- 
able. 

10.  P.  angustifolia — Ait.  (The  narrow.Ieaved  Crab  Apple). — 
This  species  differs  little  from  the  common  Crab  Apple.  Its  leaves 
are  longer,  narrower,  and  less  disposed  to  be  lobed,  and  in  the  flowers 
there  is  leas  union  of  the  styles  than  in  the  preceding.  Its  range  is 
not  as  well  known,  but  it  occurs  in  Virginia,  in  the  VVestern  States, 
and  in  Kansas.  It  is  doubted  by  some  botanists  if  it  should  be  con- 
sidered more  than  a  variety  of  P.  coronaria. 

11.  P.  rivularis. — This  is  the  only  Crab  Apple  known  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America.  It  occurs  in  Alaska,  and  descends 
to  Oregon,  Northern  California,  and  Nevada.     Its  fruit  is  about  the 
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size  of  a  small  Cherry,  and  ia  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Alaska  as  a 
part  of  their  food  supply.  Prof.  Koch  thinks  that  it  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Japan  species  (P.  Toringo),  but  we  hardly  know 
Bofficient  about  either  to  decide  this  point. 


THE  SETTING  AND  SWELLING  OF  MELONS. 
It  cannot  be  too  well  understood  by  all  Melon  growers  that  the  Melon 
needs  to  be  artificially  fertilised  to  insure  setting ;  secondly,  that  all 
the  fruits  set  will  not  swell  beyond  a  certain  size  if  the  blossoms  be 
not  all  set  about  the  same  time — within  a  day  or  two  of  each  other. 
This  applies  chiefly  to  the  first  crop,  which  is  always  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  certain.  It  is,  therefore,  important, 
so  to  train  the  plants  that  a  good  numb9r  of  female  flowers  be 
produced  at  or  about  the  same  time  ;  male  flowers  are  always  to  be 
had  from  some  of  the  plants,  and  generally  from  the  same  plant  on 
which  fruit  is  set.  The  way  to  secure  this  result  is  to  originate  and 
maintain  an  evenly  balanced  growth.  For  example,  if  a  plant  has 
two  limbs  trained  in  opposite  directions,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
frame  culture,  the  limbs  should  be  started  off  from  the  base  at  the 
same  time,  by  means  of  pinching  the  leader,  and  when  they  have 
grown  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  they  shoald  be  stopped  simultaneously  ;  this  will 
cause  them  to  produce  side  laterals,  which,  as  a  rule,  show  female 
flowers  at  the  same  time,  and  which  can  all  be  set  once.  If  the  first 
offshoots  from  the  main  limbs  do  not  show  fruit,  or  if  only  one  limb 
shows  fruit,  or  if  the  fruits  are  fewer  for  the  size  of  the  plant  than 
is  desirable,  then  the  female  flowers  should  be  picked  off  altogether, 
and  the  laterals  pinched  again  to  induce  sub-laterals,  which  generally 
show  plenty  of  fruit.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  plentiful  crop. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  when  plenty  of  fruits  are  set  they  do 
not  all  swell  beyond  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  while  a  certain 
number  will  take  the  lead.  Some  of  those  that  do  not  advance  will 
sometimes  turn  yellow,  and  finally  drop  off  j  while  others  will  remain 
green,  but  at  a  standstill.  These  latter  should  be  left  on  the  plant,  and 
it  will  be  found,  as  soon  as  the  fruits  which  swell  have  reached  their 
full  size  and  begin  to  ripen,  that  they  will  in  their  turn  begin  to 
swell,  and  ripen  off  equally  fine  fruit,  perhaps  three  weeks  or  a  month 
later.  This  is  called  a  second  crop,  but  it  really  is  from  the  first 
"  set."  A  second  crop  properly  so  called  is  produced  upon  fresh 
growth  made  after  the  first  crop  has  been  all  cut.  Those  who  grow 
Melons  must  pay  attention  to  these  matters  if  they  desire  a  good 
crop.  Other  means  of  insuring  a  plentiful  first  crop  is  to  have  plenty 
of  plants.  Suppose  yoa  have  one  plant  to  a  light,  which  is  a  common 
thing,  there  is  a  chance  that  yoa  may  only  have  three  fruits  upon  it ; 
but  if  you  put  two  plants  in  a  light,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  your 
having  six  fruits  to  a  light,  because  there  are  two  independent  plants 
to  work  upon.  This  plan  is  often  very  successfully  carried  on  in 
lean-to  Melon  houses  by  planting  twice  as  thickly  as  usual,  say 
1  ft,  apart,  and  stopping  every  other  plant  when  it  has  grown  half, 
way  up  the  rafters,  and  the  others  when  they  have  grown  1  ft.  or 
or  li  ft.  higher.  This  plan  requires  methodical  training,  but  there  is 
nothing  at  all  diflicalt  about  it,  and  it  is  a  sure  way  of  getting  a 
plentiful  and  even  ;crop.  Of  course,  fewer  fruits  are  allowed  to  a 
plant ;  but  a  greater  average  quantity  is  secured  than  could  be  hoped 
for  by  planting  fewer,  and  growing  them  larger.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  which  one  Melon  plant  will  carry  and  finish  off  to  >  good  size, 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  its  size.  Some- 
times plants  will  shew  fruit  very  early,  before  they  are  well 
established ;  such  should  be  picked  off  at  once,  for  it  is  useless 
setting  fruit  before  the  plant  has  made  a  considerable  breadth  of 
good  foliage,  without  which,  fruit  of  either  good  size  or  flavour 
cannot  be  expected.  Taking  oare  of  the  foliage  is  indeed  a  far  more 
important  matter  than  soil,  for  the  Melon  will  succeed  in  any 
ordinary  good  garden  soil  of  which  the  staple  is  a  good  sound  loam, 
while  good  turfy  loam  is  the  best  material  that  can  be  procured  for 
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Two  Good  Strawberries. — In  looking  over  the  collection  of 
Strawberries  in  Messrs.  Teitoh's  fruit  nursery,  I  was  particularly 
Btrnok  with  Pioneer  and  Loxford  Ilall  Seedling,  both  of  which  promise 
to  become  valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  really  good  sorts.  I 
may  remark  that  amongst  young  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground 
and  potted  for  comparison  as  to  date  of  ripening,  Pioneer  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  very  earliest ;  it  has  a  good  deep  colour,  its  flesh  is  firm, 
and  the  flavour  brisk  and  rich.  It  is  also  a  great  cropper  and  the  fruit 
is  extra  large  in  size.  Lc^iford  Hall  Seedling  is  of  the  British  Queen 
type,  and  a  fine  handsome  Strawberry  it  is  ;  one,  I  imagine,  which 
will  become  as  popular  for  later  forcing  as  Pioneer  will  be  for  early 
work.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies,  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Loxford 
Hall,  and  Pioneer  is  from  Laxtou's  stock,  a  name  closely  identified 
with  many  of  oar  best  hybrids. — J.  G. 


A    GROUP    OF    HARDY    IRISES. 

Drawn  by  A.  MAOPARLANE. 
The  flowers  which  we  figure  are  three  varieties  o£  beautiful 
hardy  Irises,  which  are  so  valuable  for  the  decoration  of 
our  gardens  in  early  summer.  At  one  time  good  varieties  of 
Irises  were  scarcer  than  at  present,  and  the  plants  were  seldom 
well  grown  ;  but  recently  about  London  fine  collections  have 
been  established  in  various  nurseries,  and  the  beauty  ot  their 
flowers  during  the  past  mouth  could  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  such  displays. 
These  plants  have  every  good  quality  which  one  could  desire 
as  regards  hardiness,  freedom  of  bloom,  and  easy  culture. 
Like  a  good  many  other  plants,  their  season  of  bloom  is  not 
long  enough  to  please  all ;  but  by  cultivating  them  in  various 
places  where  they  are  not  in  the  way  when  out  of  flower,  this 
is  not  felt  to  be  a  drawback.  Among  large  shrubs,  which  ought 
to  be  more  widely  apart  than  they  are  generally  placed,  in 
thin  copses;  among  dwarf  shrubs,  in  tufts  near  water,  and  in 
isolated  groups  on  the  Grass  near,  but  not  in  masses  of  shrubs, 
are  some  of  the  positions  in  which  they  may  be  enjoyed  in 
addition  to  mixed  borders  and  beds.  In  such  places  they 
would  mark  the  season  agreeably,  and  not  be  in  the  way 
when  their  bloom  was  over,  which  they  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  in  borders.  In  the  smallest  gardens,  where  people  have 
not  the  space  to  plant  them  in  these  various  ways,  one  of  the 
best  modes  would  be  to  establish  healthy  tufts  in  the  fringes 
of  the  shrubbery.  Another  good  way  is  to  place  them  here  and 
there  in  carpets  of  low  evergreens,  above  which  their  flowers 
would  be  seen  in  early  summer.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  all 
who  care  for  hardy  flowers  to  devote  a  little  attention  to  esta- 
blishing a  good  stock  of  these  plants  in  their  gardens.  They 
have  all  the  beauty  of  the  finest  tropical  flowers  without  their 
cost,  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  first  arranging  and 
planting  them,  so  that  their  beauty  may  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  so  that  they  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
perious needs  of  "  bedding  out."  We  may  add  that  tufts 
of  the  finest  kinds  look  very  beautiful  here  and  there  among 
dwarf  Roses.  The  flowers  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared 
were  supplied  from  Mr.  Barr's  garden  at  Tooting.  They 
consist  of  varieties  of  I.  plicata,  pallida,  and  variegata. 


THE    DEATHLESS    FLOWER. 

Yes  !  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace, 

And  I  be  undeluded,  unbetrayed ; 

For  if  of  our  affections  none  find  grace 

In  eight  of  heaven,  then,  wherefore  hath  God  made 

The  world  which  we  inhabit  ?     Better  plea 

Love  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  thee 

Glory  to  that  eternal  peace  is  paid. 

Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 

As  hallows  aud  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts. 

His  hope  is  treacherous  only  whose  love  dies 

With  beauty,  which  is  varying  every  hour  ; 

But,  in  chaste  hearts  uninfluenced  by  the  power 

Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless  flower. 

That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  paradise. 

Pkom  the  Italian  or  Michael  Angelo. 


Gladiolus  Colvillei.— This  is  a  charming  early  flowering  variety  and  a 
perfect  gem  in  a  cut  state.  It  is  of  medium  growth,  and  the  flower-spikes, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  in  full  beauty  cut.of.doors  about 
the  end  of  June.  Forwarded  under  glass,  it  would  be  moat  effective  during 
the  spring  months  for  conservatory  and  other  indoor  decorations. — J.  GaoOM. 

Libertia  formosa* — It  seems  odd  how  little  this  lovely  plant  is  grown  in  the 
open  air.  A  week  or  two  ago  I  thought  it  the  most  exquisite  plant  in  the 
garden — white  three-petaled  flowers,  like  gems,  on  their  grassy  stems.  The 
Sedge-Uke  leaves  are  more  than  3  ft.  long  on  an  old  plant  at  Kew,  where  the 
wet  spring  seems  to  be  agreeable  to  the  plant.  The  Libertia  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  known  border  plants. — Fbawk  if  iles,  Bingham,  Noitg. 

'  Thalictrums  in  Borders.— Mr.  Williams  (Vo'.  Xtll.,  p.  622)  has  directed 
attention  to  the  value  of  these  for  the  wild  garden,  but  some  of  the  kinds,  such 
as  T.  anemonoides  and  alpinum,  are  equally  suitable  for  mixed  borders, 
where  their  delicate,  Fem-like  foliage  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  proves 
welcome  for  many  purposes  for  which  tender  Ferns  have  often  now  to  be  used  j 
their  leaves  are  also  much  more  laatiug  than  thoeo  of  Ferns  — J.  Gboou. 
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CoRREAS. — These  may  be  increased  either  by  means  oB  cuttings, 
or  by  grafting.  The  cutting  pots  may  be  prepared  either  to 
accommodate  bell-glasses,  or  to  stand  in  a  close  box.  The  soil 
used  should  consist  of  peat,  a  little  yellow  loam,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  sand,  the  whole  sifted  rather  fine.  Well  drain  the  pots, 
which  should  be  6in.  or  4j-in.,  and  fill  them  with  the  soil, 
which  should  be  pressed  in  rather  firmly,  and  \  in.  of  sand 
should  be  put  on  the  top.  Water  the  sand  with  a  fine-rosed 
pot  and  insert  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  made  as  shown 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


in  fig.  1.  When  put  in  give  a  good  watering,  and  place 
the  pots  on  a  cool  bottom  in  the  propagating  house.  April  is 
the  best  month  in  which  to  strike  cuttings.  For  grafting,  take 
a  free,  strong-growing  sort  for  a  stock,  which  should  be  in  the 
propag.ating  house  for  a  week  or  two  before  operating  upon  it ; 
cut  the  stock  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  graft  as  represented 
in  fig.  3  ;  unite  them,  tie  round  with  matting  or  worsted,  and  put 
them  in  a  close  box  ;  do  not  water  them  overhead.       H.  H. 


Refreshments  in  the  Parks. — The  First  Commisaioner  of 
Works,  the  Right  Hon.  Gerard  Noel,  M.P.,  received  a  deputation 
lately  from  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union.  Sir 
Harconrt  Johnstone,  M.P.,  slated  that  working  men  had  represented 
to  the  Society  that  the  poorer  classes  were  unable  to  pay  the  prices 
demanded  by  those  who  supplied  refreshments  in  the  parks,  and  that 
permission  was  sought  for  stalls  at  which  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  should  be 
sold  at  the  prices  generally  charged  in  the  streets.  Mr.  C.  Symons, 
of  the  Soath  London  Institute,  showed  that  the  inability  to  obtain 
what  was  wanted  at  prices  which  the  poorer  classes  could  afford 
prevented  many  families  from  passing  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  after, 
noon  together  in  the  park.  Consequently,  the  children  strayed  about 
the  streets,  while  the  father,  perhaps,  found  his  way  to  the  beershop, 
Mr.  Gerard  Noel  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  object  in  view, 
and  said  he  would  allow  the  experiment  to  be  tried  in  the  first  instance 
in  one  park,  selecting  Battersea  Park  for  this  purpose. — "  Daily 
Paper."  [The  sale  of  refreshments  in  the  parks,  if  not  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care,  will  lead  to  evil  results.  We  have  strenuously 
advocated  the  opening  of  public  gardens  at  all  hours,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  why  their  precious  space  should  not  be  devoted  to  beer 
or  other  shops  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  there  is  no  greater  danger  to 
public  gardens.  Few  of  our  parks  are  so  large  that  what  is  required 
may  not  be  had  near  enough  for  most  people.  The  opportunity  for 
boozing,  smoking,  and  tea-drinking  is  already  large  enough  without 
stealing  any  of  the  ground  that  belongs  to  the  trees  and  flowers  and 
Grass.  We  would  urge  that  Mr.  Noel  in  making  the  experiment 
should  insist  on  any  structures  for  this  purpose  being  erected  in  spots 
where  the  space  was  of  the  least  importance,  and  where  their  aspect 
could  not  mar  any  of  the  quiet  beauty  which  we  seek  in  parks  and 
public  gardens— as,  for  example,  in  clamps  of  trees  and  in  woody 
corners.] 

Prophetic  Language  of  Flowers.— A  report  of  a  flower  show 
informs  us  that  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  a  new  Begonia,  high  and  stately 
in  growth,  with  a  leaf  tending  towards  the  Strawberry.  The  plant  is 
called  the  Ej,rl  of  Beaconsfield.  Messrs.  Veitch  perhaps  contemplate  the 
probability  of  having  to  raise  their  plants  a  step  in  the  Peerage.  They 
will  prove  themselves  prophets,  as  well  as  florists,  should  the  sequel  of 
the  Congress  confirm  the  indication  of  the  leaf  of  their  Begonia  "  tending 
towards  the  Strawberry."  Then  they  will  also,  of  course,  have  foretold  a 
pacific  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question. — "  Punch." 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Pot  Roses  Out-of-doors. — In  gardens,  large  or  small,  the  many 
demands,  more  particularly  at  tbia  season,  upon  the  lahour  at  command 
often  results  in  something  or  other  only  receiving  partial  attention. 
There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  thus  suffer  neglect  than  pot  Roses  that 
are  turned  out,  yet  it  is  well  to  impress  upon  those  who  are  comparatively 
new  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  pot  Roses  for  winter  and  spring 
flowering  that  upon  the  attention  which  the  plants  require  at  the  present 
time  being  given  them  more  than  upon  any  treatment  they  receive  during 
the  winter  depends  their  ability  to  flower  satisfactorily  at  the  time  they 
are  wanted.  Roses  are  essentially  sun  and  air-loving  plants,  and  on  this 
account  the  place  chosen  for  them  to  stand  through  the  summer  should  bo 
under  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  not  too  much  sheltered  by  surrounding 
trees  or  walls,  which  always  is  likely  to  cause  mildew.  Where  the  plants, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  after  blooming,  have  been  turned  out  at  the  north 
side  of  walls  and  other  places,  or  in  the  shade  of  trees,  they  should  at 
once  be  put  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  summer  in  the  best  open 
position  that  can  be  found  for  them,  and,  as  advised  some  time  ago, 
should  have  their  pots  plunged,  as,  without  the  latter  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  soil  in  the  pots  drying  up  too  quickly,  it  entails  almost 
an  incessant  use  of  the  water-pot  to  keep  the  roots  sufficiently 
moist,  the  neglect  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  stunt  their  growth. 
Independent  of  this  it  is  necessary  to  plunge  the  pots,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun.  By  some  it  is  considered 
requisite  that  only  the  pots  in  which  the  roots  of  tender  bard-wooded 
plants  are  confined  should  be  shielded  from  the  full  force  of  the  sun's 
rays,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  to  similarly  protect  all  plants  when  out-of 
doors,  as  when  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots  these  lay  thickly  agaiast  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pot,  more  especially  the  tender  extremities  wbich 
portion  acts  as  absorbents,  through  which  the  food  is  conveyed  to  the 
plants,  and  suSer  severely  from  the  unnatural  heat  they  receive  when  the 
full  sun  comes  upon  the  sides  of  the  pots,  especially  whenever  the  soil 
gets  a  little  over-dry.  After  being  in  this  condition  I  have  frequently 
turned  free  strong- growing  plants  out  of  the  pots  to  examine  them,  and 
generally  found  all  the  small  rootlets  on  the  side  next  the  sun  completely 
stagnated,  aflfording  sufficient  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  plunging. 

He-potting  ■where  Required. — Roses  differ  from  many  plants 
in  there  being  no  stated  season  that  potting  operations  must  be  restricted 
to.  Strong  growers,  particularly  of  the  Tea  varieties,  that  were  potted 
early  in  the  spring,  only  then  receiving  a  small  shift,  will  many  of  them 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  weaker 
growers  will  have  by  the  end  of  the  season.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable 
to  give  them  more  room  at  once,  an  operation  that  will  well  repay  the 
labour  by  the  size  and  vigour  that  it  will  impart  to  the  plants,  and,  as  I 
have  frequently  urged,  a  given  number  of  strong  examples  will  furnish 
more  flowers  than  treble  the  quantity  of  smaller  plants.  During  hot 
weather  the  soil  should  be  well  moistened  before  pottieg,  and  there  is 
not  the  necessity  for  withholdiog  water  after  potting,  as  in  the  case  of 
tender-rooted  subjects.  I  would  again  urge  that  in  potting  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  rara  the  soil  too  close,  providing  there  js  a  little  sand  in  the 
compost,  which  will  prevent  it  becoming  an  impervious  mass ;  but  Roses 
are  not  partial  to  near  so  much  sand  in  the  soil  as  many  plants ;  neither, 
on  the  score  of  keeping  it  in  a  condition  that  the  water  will  percolate 
through  it  freely,  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  have  as  much  sand  incor- 
porated with  it  as  required  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  not  periodically 
partially  shook  out  and  have  their  soil  renewed. 

Rose  Insects. — The  worst  of  all  insects  upon  Roses— red  spider — 
which  the  late  very  hot  weather  will  have  favoured,  is  sure  to  make  its 
appearance.  There  are  no  insects,  not  even  the  worst  species  of  aphides, 
that  so  soon  paralyse  and  destroy  the  leaves  to  an  extent  that  renders 
them  of  little  service  to  the  plant  as  does  red  spider.  Tobacco  water  is 
still  the  best  remedy  that  I  have  found  with  a  little  Gishurst  added  ;  but 
syringing  the  plants  with  it  in  the  position  in  which  they  stand  is  an 
extravagant  way  of  eff'ectlng  the  destruction  of  the  insects;  if,  instead 
of  this,  the  plants  be  laid  on  their  sides  while  being  syringed  over  a 
vessel  large  enough  to  catch  the  liquid,  one  gallon  will  go  as  far  as  a  dozen 
will  where  applied  otherwise ;  the  work  can  also  be  much  more  eS"ectually 
accomplished  in  this  way,  as  it  is  easier  to  get  the  liquid  to  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves  where  the  insects  most  congregate.  If  there  be  any  mildew 
on  them  this  washing  will  also  efl'ect  its  destruction. 

Roses  in  the  Open  Ground  and  Planted  Out  Generally. 

— Aphides  usually  exist  in  the  spring  and  after  a  time  disappear,  but  in 
the  present  season  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  them,  as  up  to  this  time 
they  have  gone  on  increasing  unless  where  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
destroy  them.  On  walls,  especially  where  the  plants  were  not  dressed 
thoroughly  early  in  the  spring,  they  have  subsequently  been  almost  im- 
possible to  deal  with,  but  where  they  received  a  good  washing  with 
insecticide  before  the  buds  burst  into  leaf,  in  the  way  practised  with  wall 
Peaches,  they  have  in  many  places  not  afterwards  been  troublesome, 
showing  the  advantage  of  taking  timely  measures  to  save  the  plants  from 
their  ravages. 

Sudding  should  be  continued  as  the  shoots  of  the  stocks  and  the 
buds  of  the  kinds  desirable  to  be  in  this  manner  propagated  can  be 
obtained  in  a  fit  state.  With  the  limited  numbers  usually  grown  in 
private  collections  the  exact  time  for  carrying  out  the  operation  when 
these  are  in  the  most  suitable  condition  can  be  taken  advantage  of  to  an 
extent  not  possible  where  a  very  large  quantity — such  as  grown  by  those 
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■who  cultivate  for  sale — have  to  be  got  tlirough  ;  throngli  a  like  cauee  the 
most  suitable  weather  for  budding  can  also  be  chosen,  which  is  when  it  is 
dull  and  cloudy.  The  intense  heat  we  have  lately  experienced  has  been 
such  that  I  have  noticed  in  many  cases,  particularly  where  the  bark  of 
the  wood  of  the  buds  used  had  got  a  little  hard  and,  consequently,  did 
not  part  very  freely,  a  good  many  failures  through  drying  up. — T.  Baines. 

Flower  Garden. 

Pay  all  requisite  attention  to  bedding  plants  by  giving  them  sufficient 
water  as  often  as  required,  and  in  this  way,  so  far  as  possible,  endeavour 
to  make  up  for  the  late,  unsatisfactory  condition  they  are  in.  In  applying 
water  in  dry  weather,  it  is  much  better  to  give  as  much  once  or  twice  a 
week  as  will  moisten  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  in.  or  4  in.,  than  to  sprinkle 
the  surface  daily,  which  latter  operation  is  far  too  generally  practised, 
and  tends  to  promote  root-action  near  the  top  alone,  leaving  the  lower 
and  more  important  feeding  fibres  in  almost  a  dormant  condition. 

Walks. — AVhere  salting  walks  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  is  resorted 
to,  dry  weather  is  much  the  best  in  which  to  apply  it ;  salt  dissolved  in 
water  is  the  most  approved  method,  but  it  should  be  as  near  boiling  heat 
as  possible.  There  is  one  objection  to  salting  walks,  viz.,  that  it  gives  to 
most  kinds  of  gravel  a  dark,  damp  appearance;  and  if  the  value  of  the 
salt  thus  used  were  spent  in  labour  in  hand-picking  before  the  weeds 
became  numerous  and  were  allowed  to  seed,  it  would  be  found  the  most 
economical.  Through  the  difficulty  of  extracting  weeds  from  a  gravel 
walk  when  dry  and  hard,  they  are  often  allowed  to  remain  until  moistened 
by  rain,  during  which  time  they  may  be  maturing  and  scattering  seeds  by 
the  thousand,  wtiereas  if  a  few  pots  of  water  be  poured  on  with  a  rose- 
spouted  can,  a  considerable  space  may  be  thus  moistened  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  the  ivork  of  weeding  greatly  facilitated,  as  a  man  will  do  as 
much  in  one  hour  with  the  walk  in  a  moist  condition  as  he  will  in  three 
when  dry. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  Small  Pots,  that  have  their  leaf -surface 
large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  soil  in  which  they  are  grown,  will 
require  constant  attention  as  to  water,  of  which  a  frequent  supply, 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  soil,  should  be  given,  as  they 
invariably  suffer  more  from  a  scarcity  of  water  than  those  plants  whose 
foliage  surface  is  more  limited.  Primulas  of  the  cortusoides  section, 
grown  in  pots,  should  be  kept  plunged  through  the  summer  in  a  bed  of 
ashes  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  well  attended  to  with  water,  for,  if 
at  all  neglected  at  this  season,  no  subsequent  attention  can  remedy  the 
injury  they  will  have  sustained.  P.  japonica  is  not  often  seen  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  produced,  and  through  this  cause 
has  disappointed  many.  Instead  of  confining  it  to  the  small  pots  in  which 
it  is  often  flowered,  if  the  plants  have  more  room  (s.iy  10-in.  or  12-in. 
pots),  be  grown  in  good  soil,  and  suppHed  with  manure  water  as  often 
and  as  strong  as  a  Calceolaria  will  bear,  the  appearance  of  both  leaf  and 
flower  will  be  materially  improved. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  is  one  of  the  best  summer-flowering 
plants  that  can  be  grown  ;  it  will  now  have  made  considerable  progress, 
and  will  be  much  benefited  by  an  application  of  manure  water  every 
week.  Young  plants  raised  from  seed  this  spring  should,  as  soon  as 
ready,  be  pricked  off  into  small  pots  and  encouraged  to  make  growth,  for 
upon  the  strength  they  attain  before  autumn  in  a  great  measure  depends 
their  blooming  capabilities  during  the  ensuing  year;  when  well  managed 
they  will  make  flower-stems  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high. 

Mignonette  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  for  winter  flowering;  this 
will  not  attain  the  size  it  would  if  sown  a  month  or  sis  weeks  earlier,  but 
for  general  decorative  purposes  it  will  be  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise,  as  a  number  of  comparatively  small  plants,  when  well  flowered,  will 
in  most  cases  be  more  useful  than  larger  specimens.  Take  as  many  4-in. 
pots  as  will  be  required,  in  the  bottom  of  which  put  ^in.  of  drainage 
material,  over  this  a  httle  dry  rotten  manure,  such  as  has  been  used  for 
mulching,  tben  fill  up  to  within  i  iu.  of  the  rim  with  good  ordinary  loam, 
to  which  has  been  added  one-fifth  of  rotten  manure  and  a  little  sand, 
pressing  it  firmly  in  the  pots  j  on  this  sow  the  seeds  (six  or  eight  to  each, 
ultimately  thinning  them  down  to  half  the  number) ;  place  the  pots  as 
close  as  they  will  stand  on  a  bed  of  ashes  iu  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  the 
lights  off"  until  autumn,  unless  the  weather  should  be  excessively  wet. 

Chrysanthemums.— Plants  of  these  that  were  struck  in  spring,  if 
not  already  in  their  blooming  pots,  should  at  once  be  placed  iu  them ; 
later-strnck  plants  require  pots  quite  as  large  as  those  that  were  struck  at 
the  end  of  December  or  beginning  of  January,  and  for  ordinary  decorative 
uses  will  do  as  well,  but  under  no  course  of  treatment  will  they  produce 
such  a  number  of  perfectly-developed  flowers,  simply  because  the  growth 
has  not  the  chance  of  getting  so  thoroughly  matured,  which,  even  in  the 
case  of  soft-wooded  subjects,  is  indispensable.  The  earUest-struck  plants 
that  were  transferred  to  their  flowering  pots  some  time  ago,  should,  so 
soon  as  the  roots  get  fully  in  possession  of  the  soil,  receive  a  regular 
supply  of  manure  water.  Even  to  Chrysanthemums  it  is  possible  to 
apply  it  too  strong,  but  they  will  bear  it  much  less  diluted  than  most 
plants.  The  frequent  advice  given  not  to  use  liquid  stimulants  to  them 
until  the  flowers  are  set  is  a  mistake.  Chrysanthemums,  like  most  other 
Chinese  plants,  are  exceedingly  grogs  feeders,  and  to  grow  them  well  they 
require,  in  all  stages  of  their  existence,  the  application  of  rich  manure 
water  such  as  few  plants  will  bear,  and,  in  the  absence  of  which,  their 
flowers  will  neither  be  so  perfect  nor  so  abundant,  nor  the  plants  so  well 
clothed  with  fohage  down  to  the  base. 


Richardias  that  have  done  blooming,  or  that  are  wanted  early  in  the 
winter  for  that  purpose,  should  be  planted  out  at  once  in  partially  shaded 
situations,  where  water  can  be  easily  administered,  of  which  they  will 
take  unlimited  quantities.  In  turning  them  out,  dig  and  mix  some 
manure  well  in  with  the  soil  in  the  positions  it  is  intended  the  plants 
should  occupy,  and  in  planting  keep  the  crowns  low,  that  a  slight  basin 
may  be  formed  round  them  for  the  purpose  of  holding  sufficient  water,  in 
order  to  soak  their  roots  well.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  this  by  evapora- 
tion, they  should  be  mulched  by  having  some  half-rotten  manure  laid 
round  them  to  shade  the  soil  and  prevent  it  from  cracking  open,  which  is 
invariably  the  case  after  frequent  applications  of  water.  Keep  them  free 
from  blooms,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  the  plants  in  forming 
fresh  crowns,  and  induce  them  to  make  a  vigorous  growth,  without  which 
they  will  not  flower  freely  when  wanted.  Treated  in  this  way  they  pro- 
duce at  least  twice  the  quantity  of  bloom  that  can  be  got  from  them  when 
confined  to  pots  during  the  summer,  independently  of  the  saving  of  labour 
there  is  in  watering  and  attending  to  them. 

Spiraeas. — These,  like  Callas,  are  half  aquatic  in  their  nature,  and 
seldom  get  enough  water  if  confined  to  pots;  after  they  have  done 
blooming,  they  should,  therefore,  be  planted  out,  and  treated  after  the 
same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  latter.  Before  doing  so,  they 
should  be  divided,  if  it  be  desired  to  have  them  in  the  same  sized  pots 
again  at  the  time  of  lifting,  as  the  effects  of  any  mutilation  of  the  roots 
that  must  necessarily  take  place  iu  so  doing  is  more  readily  overcome  now 
than  when  the  plants  are  going  to  rest  in  the  autumn.  A  little  fresh, 
rich  soil  filled  it  round  the  balls  of  the  plants,  and  made  solid  and  firm, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  inducing  them  to  make  fresh  roots 
and  strong,  vigorous  crowns,  without  which  their  capacity  for  blooming 
will  be  of  the  most  limited  kind.  As  soon  as  they  get  a  start,  manure 
water  may  be  frequently  given  them  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and 
a  syringing  or  damping  overhead  is  equally  acceptable  to  them. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — The  progress  made  by  newly-planted  Vines  the  first  season 
has  so  much  influence  on  their  subsequent  condition  that  their  require- 
ments should  be  a  matter  for  careful  consideration.  The  principal  young 
shoots  should  be  tied  as  each  wire  is  reached  ;  the  side  growths  should 
not  be  pinched  unless  they  are  obstructing  the  light.  One-year-old  canes, 
especially  of  Black  Alicante.  Barbarossa,  and  Syrian,  are  often  months  in 
starting  into  growth  freely  ;  the  shoots  grow  until  they  are  G  in.  or  S  in. 
long  and  then  stop.  The  lowermost  shoot  is  frequently  more  vigorous 
than  the  top  one,  and,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  strongest  one  may  be 
taken  up  as  the  principal  leader.  Except  in  the  case  of  Muscats,  no  fire- 
heat  is  now  needed  in  Vineries,  either  during  the  night  or  at  any  other 
time,  as  a  temperature  of  G5°  can  be  maintained  by  hasbanding  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  the  afternoon.  Muscats  will  ripen,  in  a  certain  fashion,  in 
a  night  temperature  a  few  degrees  below  70',  but,  where  perfection  is 
desii-ed,  nothing  under  that  need  be  tried. 

Pines. — The  first  batch  of  suckers  may  now  be  taken  o£E  and  potted. 
Queens,  from  which  the  earliest  fruit  was  cut,  should  have  them  in  a  fiue 
mature  condition.  Plants  bearing  fruit  may  have  large  suckers  also,  but 
the  size  should  not  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  their  fitness  for  being  takeu  off', 
for  no  sucker  should  be  cut  from  the  parent  plant,  unless  the  base  of  it  is 
hard  and  nut-brown  in  colour,  let  its  size  be  ever  so  great.  Those  taken 
oS"  and  potted  with  blanched  tender  bases  seldom  succeed,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  for  a  month,  or  even  longer  if  necessary. 
In  taking  off  the  suckers,  be  careful  not  to  bruise  their  leaves  or  injure 
their  stem.  Some  of  them  may  be  twisted  off"  with  the  hand ;  others 
with  a  firmer  hold  require  to  be  cut  closely  into  the  old  stem  with  a  knife. 
But  this  mode  of  operation  needs  a  little  care  when  the  plants  are  in 
fruit,  as  the  foliage  is  easily  damaged.  Pull  all  the  small  bottom  leaves 
off  with  the  hand,  but  do  not  go  above  the  point  where  the  brown  colour 
terminates,  and  do  not  touch  any  of  the  small  roots  which  will  be  seen 
protruding  round  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  AVhere  accommodation  is 
available,  each  sucker  should  be  placed  iu  a  G-in.  pot,  into  which  2  in.  of 
broken  crocks  should  be  put  as  drainage.  The  compost  used  should  be 
the  best  fibrous  loam,  to  each  barrow-load  of  which  should  be  added  an 
8-in.  pot  full  of  fine  bone  dust.  When  the  soil  is  somewhat  retentive, 
some  horse  droppings  may  be  intermixed  with  it.  The  soil  should  be 
firmly  pressed  about  the  sucker  with  the  hand,  and  the  pots  plunged  in 
any  pit  or  frame  where  a  bottom-heat  of  from  85^  to  d(f  can  be  obtained 
for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  suckers  should  not  be  watered  until  their 
roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Syringe  overhead  every  hot 
afternoon,  and  shade  closely  until  enough  roots  are  formed  to  prevent 
the  leaves  from  shrivelling,  or  a  check  may  be  given,  from  which  it 
will  take  them  a  considerable  time  to  recover.  By  putting  the  largest 
suckers  in  now  the  growth  may  be  so  far  advanced  that  there  will 
be  every  chance  of  their  fruiting  next  autumn,  instead  of  the  following 
spring. 

Hardy   Fruit, 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  Open  "Walls. — As  these  increase 
in  size  attend  to  thinning  any  that  may  be  too  thick,  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  decided  loss  to  have  them  too  crowded.  When  more  are  left  on  the 
trees  than  they  can  support,  not  only  is  permanent  injury  done  to  the 
trees,  but  the  weight  of  the  crop  is  by  no  means  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  grown.  When  too  many  are  left  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  skin  and  stones  in  place  of  full-fleshed,  large,  handsome  fruit;  gradu- 
ally, and  not  all  at  once,  expose  each  fruit  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun  by 
removing  all  the  leaves  that  obstruct  its  coming  directly  upon  them.     By 
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this  means  only  can  the  requisite  colour  be  imparted  to  them,  without 
which  the  largest  examples  are  deficieot  ia  both  flavour  and  appearance. 
At  the  same  time  do  not  by  any  menns  denude  the  trees  of  leaves  too 
much  or  the  root  power  will  be  correspondingly  weakened.  Where  the 
portion  of  a  leaf  at  its  exti-eraity  only  overhangs  a  fruit,  break  the  leaf 
off  in  the  middle;  the  part  that  is  left,  if  free  from  insects,  will  remain 
in  a  healthy  state  upon  the  tree  to  fulfil  its  allotted  functions,  so  far  as 
its  reduced  dimensious  will  permit,  as  long  as  if  it  had  been  left  entire. 
Never  remove  an  entire  leaf,  to  thus  expose  the  fruit  to  sun  and  air,  when 
takiocr  away  one-half  will  answer  the  object.  Keep  the  trees  regularly 
syringed  with  clean  water,  standing  sideways  in  doing  the  work,  so  as  to 
get  the  water  well  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  or  it  will  only  be  par- 
tially effectual.  Give  abnndauco  of  water  at  the  roots  also  when  the 
weather  is  dry.  Remove  all  superfluous  shoots,  so  that  the  full  strength 
of  the  trees  will  be  directed  to  the  production  of  good  bearing  wood  for 
another  year. 

Strawberries. — Those  who  intend  to  grow  pot  Strawberries  should 
at  once  see  to  laying  some  runners  in  pots  as  soon  as  any  are  ready ;  there 
is  nothing  like  doing  this  work  in  time,  for  upon  the  thorough  preparation 
of  the  plants  depends  the  crop  they  can  be  induced  to  bear.  For  the 
purpose  3-in.  pots  should  be  used  ;  put  a  bit  of  turfy  loam  in  the  bottom 
of  each  for  drainage,  fill  up  with  tine  rich  soil  of  a  moderately  heavy 
nature  such  as  accords  best  with  this  fruit,  and  then  with  an  ordinary 
planting  trowel  make  holes  in  the  ground  where  the  pots  are  to  be,  in 
which  plunge  them  up  to  the  rim ;  so  ^nanaged  they  will  not  dry  so 
quickly,  consequently  a  good  deal  of  labour  will  be  saved  in  watering,  for 
if  ever  allowed  to  get  very  dry  they  will  be  seriously  injured  ;  after  the 
pots  are  plunged,  the  runners  must  be  placed  on  them,  laying  a  stone  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  upon  each  to  keep  it  in  its  place  until  rooted,  when 
they  will  need  transferring  to  6-in.  pots. 

Kitchen  Garden- 
There  is  no  such  period  as  a  "  slack  time  "  for  the  kitchen  gardener; 
at  least,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  it,  for  no  sooner  ia  one  crop 
planted  or  sown  than  another  reanirea  thinning,  another  earthing  and 
weeding,  and  another  lifting  or  harvesting,  in  order  that  the  ground  may 
be  again  prepared  for  cropping.  Such  is  now  the  case  with  Shallots  and 
Garlic,  which,  in  many  instances,  will  be  ready  to  be  taken  up ;  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  tops  have  dried  off,  but  pulled 
up  and  left  on  the  ground  a  day  or  two  to  dry,  and  afterwards  tied  up  in 
convenient  bundles  for  use,  and  hung  up  in  the  vegetable  shed  or  other 
airy,  cool,  dry  room.  The  ground  where  they  have  been  grown,  if  well 
dressed  when  they  were  planted,  will  not  now  require  digging,  but  simply 
levelling  and  weeding,  drawing  drills  afterwards  for  the  sowing  of  Endive, 
or  black-seeded  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  for  early  winter  use.  If  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  preserve  the  stock  of  any  good  variety  of  vegetables,  such  as 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  &c.,  select  the  most  perfect  types  for  seeding,  and 
stake  or  otherwise  mark  them  in  order  that  they  do  not  get  cat  when  the 
crop  is  being  used.  No  two  kinds  of  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or 
Cauliflowers  should  ever  be  seeded  togetlier  if  the  stock  be  desired  pure, 
for  bees  are  wonderful  hybridists,  but  not  particular  as  to  how  or  on 
what  they  operate.  Tomatoes  are  now  growing  freely,  and  will  require 
to  have  their  growths  trained  or  tied  in  ;  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  strong 
growth,  repress  it  by  severe  pinching  of  the  lateral  growth,  an  operation 
which  also  promotes  fruitfulness.  If  the  fruit  set  too  quickly,  thin  it  out, 
and  remove  all  the  large  leaves  that  keep  the  light  off  it.  As  a  rule,  high 
feeding  is  not  necessary  for  Tomatoes,  but  if  bearing  freely,  they  may  be 
assisted  by  an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Where 
Spinach  is  required  all  through  the  season,  seed  must  be  sown  regularly 
every  fortnight,  as  it  will  not  stand  much  beyond  that  period  without 
running  to  seed ;  any  vacant  spot  that  can  be  cleared  from  other  plants 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  As  the  crop  of  Cabbage  [is  cut,  strip  the 
leaves  from  the  stumps,  as  they  only  harbour  slugs  and  caterpillars  ;  give 
the  ground  a  good  soaking  with  manure  water  to  assist  the  stools  to 
throw  out  fresh  side  shoots,  which  will  furnish  through  the  remainder  of 
the  season  a  useful  supply  of  tender  sprouts. 

Xieeks. — If  these  have  been  treated  as  advised  earlier  in  the  season, 
by  being  sown  at  the  proper  time,  and  thinned  out  in  the  seed-bed,  so  as 
to  give  them  enough  room  to  grow,  they  will  now  be  in  good  order  for 
planting.  The  ground  they  are  to  occupy  should  be  well  dug  to  the  depth 
of  15  in.  and  broken  tine,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  large,  hard  lumps. 
Plant  in  rows,  15  in.  apart,  with  8  in.  or  9  in.  between  the  plants,  and,  in 
planting,  use  a  stout  dibber,  that  will  make  holes  8  in.  deep  and  2  in.  (or 
a  little  more)  in  diameter.  In  these  place  the  plants,  dropping  in  soil  to 
the  depth  of  1  in.  or  2  in.,  but  no  more,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  hole  open, 
and  giving  a  good  watering,  so  as  to  settle  the  soil.  By  only  partially 
filling  the  hole,  the  requisite  air  gets  down  to  the  roots,  and  the  opening 
above  affords  space  for  the  stems  of  the  plants  to  thicken,  and  also  blanches 
them  in  a  way  tha-:  imparts  the  pecuHar  delicate  flavour  which  a  well- 
grown  Leek  possesses.  If  the  ground  be  good  and  well  enriched,  they 
will,  under  this  treatment,  grow  almost  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  are 
far  superior  to  the  small,  tough,  strong-flavoured  specimens  of  this  vege- 
table which  are  often  to  be  met  with. 

Killing  and  Charrins:  Weeds,  &c.— Hand  weeding  is  very  slow 
work,  and  where  all  the  culinary  vegetables  are  grown  in  rows,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  there  is  comparatively  little  of  it  required  ;  but  the  late 
showery  weather  has  much  retarded  the  use  of  the  hoe,  and  in  many  cases 
the  removal  of  weeds  by  hand  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  It  may  be  well 
to  remind  those  who  are  novices  in  gardening  that  it  will  not  suffice  to 
merely  pull  up  weeds  that  have  got  to  a  considerable  size  and  leave  them 


on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  with  many  of  the  annual  species,  espe- 
cially Groundsel  and  Chickweed,  it  would  merely  hasten  their  increase, 
for  the  seeds  in  a  very  short  time  become  sufficiently  developed  to  grow 
if  the  plants  are  pulled  up  when  they  are  apparently  just  opening  their 
flowers.  There  is  no  safe  way  with  them  but  removal  to  the  refuse  heap, 
where,  if  mixed  with  Grass  mowings,  green  Potato  tops,  and  other  vege- 
table haulm,  they  quickly  get  so  hot  by  fermentation  as  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  seeds.  Treated  in  this  way,  and  soaked  with  soapy  water 
and  house  slops,  they  become  valuable  fertilisers,  and  as  such  will^  bo 
found  more  effective  than  animal  manure  used  alone.  The  right  principle 
upon  which  to  act  is  to  return  to  the  soil,  iu  a  decomposed  harmless  con- 
dition, all  that  it  has  produced  of  a  useless  description,  without  rccourso 
to  burning,  which,  under  the  impression  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
killing  some  weeds  that  are  unusually  tenacious  of  life,  is  scjmetlmes 
resorted  to.  With  good  management  this  is  unnecessary,  and,  as  it  is 
wasteful,  should  never  take  place.  It  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  groat  difference  between  charring  Jind  burning;  iu  the  former 
the  bulk  is  comparatively  slightly  reduced,  iu  the  latter  little  is  left.  In 
a  garden  nothing  should  be  burnt  except  it  be  too  woody  to  rot,  such  as 
prunings  and  strong  hedge  clippings.  When  hedges  have  received  their 
summer  dressing  the  clippings  may  be  partially  dried  and  afterwards  used 
for  charring  weeds,  such  as  Couch  Grass.  They  should  be  mixed  with 
clay  or  other  earthy  matter  sufficient  to  prevent  the  whole  from  blazing, 
a  smouldering  heat,  sufficient  to  destroy  vegetable  life,  being  all  that  is 
required.  The  material  so  treated  will  not  be  very  much  reduced  in  bulk, 
and  is  very  useful  for  digging  into  the  kitchen  garden,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

July  8. — Sowing  Cucumbers  for  late  crops.  Potting  Tree  Carnations  ; 
alse  a  large  batch  of  Roses  in  good  strong  loam.  Planting  out  Veitchs' 
Autumn  Giant  and  Self-protecting  Broccoli.  Thinuing  Turnips  and 
Early  Uorn  Carrots.  Gathering  Strawberries  for  preserving.  Sticking 
Peas  and  getting  them  earthed  up.  PuUing  up  all  blind-hearted  Cauli- 
flowers and  Broccoli,  and  tilling  up  their  places  with  good  strong  plants. 

July  9. — Planting  out  a  pit  with  Tender  and  True  Cucumbers. 
Training  out  and  pegging  down  bedding  plants.  Staking  and  tying  in 
plants  on  borders  and  clearing  away  decayed  leaves  and  flowers.  Taking 
the  nets  off  early  Strawberries  and  putting  them  over  Currants.  Weeding 
amongst  Leeks  and  giving  them  a  little  earthing  up.  Thinning  out  Car- 
doons  and  lightly  moving  the  soil  amongst  them. 

July  10. — Sowing  Spinach.  Potting  on  a  batch  of  Queen  Pine 
suckers  and  placing  them  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  Digging  up  a  largo 
piece  of  Gloucester  Kidney  Potatoes  and  placing  them  out  thinly  in  the 
sun  to  ripen  well  for  seed  .next  season.  Watering  Celery  and  Cardoons  ; 
also  Lettuce  and  Endive  beds.  Drawing  drills  for  Spinach  and  well 
watering  them  previous  to  sowing.  Nailing  and  tying  iu  all  the  leading 
shoots  of  fruit  trees  on  walls  and  pinching  back  all  the  breast  wood. 
Potting  up  a  large  batch  of  President  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  Strawberry 
runners  for  forcing. 

July  11. — Sowing  Sweet  Basil  and  Chervil.  Potting  on  Campanula 
pyramidalis;  also  young  Cyclamens.  Taking  up  Shallots  and  Potato 
Onions  and  laying  them  oat  in  the  sun  to  ripen.  Gathering  Camomile 
flowers;  also  Sweet  Basil,  Horehound,  and  other  herbs  for  drying. 
Weeding  and  cleaning  all  Box  edgings  in  kitchen  garden.  Hoeing  and 
weeding  amongst  Peas.  Nailing  and  tying  iu  Roses  on  walls  and  picking 
off  all  dead  flowers.  Watering  all  newly-planted  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Tomatoes,  and  renovating  linings  round  manure  frames. 

July  12. — Sowing  Lettuces  and  Endive.  Potting  up  Strawberry 
runners  for  forcing.  Nailing  in  Tomatoes  and  closely  stopping  them. 
Tying  up  Dahlias  and  thinning  them  outwhere  growing  too  thickly. 
Earthing  up  Celery  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  iu  workable  condition.  Look- 
ing over  Vineries,  stopping  laterals,  and  giving  the  roots  a  good  soaking 
of  guano  water  where  required.  Gathering  Raspberries  and  Red  Currants 
for  preserving. 

July  13. — Potting  off  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  Layering  Carnations. 
Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  stopping  them  where  required. 
Weeding  and  picking  over  carpet  bedding  plants.  Cutting  up  turf  and 
putting  it  in  water  to  soak  for  layering  Strawberries  on.  Watering  Pines 
all  through ;  also  Celery,  Cardoons,  and  flower  borders.  Mowing  and 
cleaning  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down  all  gravel  and  Grass 
that  require  it.  Fruit  iu  use  for  dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Melons, 
Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries. — 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset,  

St.  Luke's  Burial  Grounds. — These,  having  been  converted 
into  a  recreation  ground,  were  opened  the  other  day  to  the  public. 
Some  time  back  these  burial  grounda  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  and  the  church  itaelf,  a  very  fine  specimea  of  classical 
architecture,  built  by  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  fast  going 
to  decay.  An  energetic  committee,  under  the  title  of  the  Church 
Restoration  and  Burial  Grounds  Committee,  with  Bishop  Claughton 
as  its  chairman,  however,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  worked  eo 
earnestly  that  on  the  21st  November  last  the  restored  church,  upon 
which  upwards  of  £7000  had  been  spent,  was  opened  to  the  public, 
and  now  the  gardens  formed  upon  the  old  burial  grounds,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1000,  are  also  opened.  They  were  formed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston, 
of  20,  Spring  Gardens,  the  well-known  hortikjultoral  contiactor. 
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SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AT  GENNEVILLIERS,  NEAR 

PARIS. 
The  plain  of  GennevilHers  is  situated  on  the  north  of  Paris, 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  that  city,  and  forms 
a  long  peninsula,  so  to  speak,  being  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  one  of  the  numerous  windings  of  the  River 
Seine.  This  spot,  being  one  of  the  most  barren  and  badly 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  was  selected  some 
ten  years  ago  by  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  as  a  trial  ground 
for  ascertaining  the  value  of  liquid  sewage  as  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  from  a  cultural 
point  of  view,  and  a  sub-committee,  formed  from  amongst  its 
members,  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  well-known  horti- 
culturists, has  just  presented  the  Prefecture  with  a  somewhat 
optimist  report  on  the  value  of  liquid  sewage  as  an  irrigating 
and  fertilising  agent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  commoner  kinds 
of  vegetables.  The  president  of  the  sub-committee  is  M. 
Hardy,  the  Director  of  the  Horticultural  School  at  Versailles, 
and  the  reporter  is  M.  H.  Vilmorin,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
that  name.  The  experiment  was  begun  in  1869,  when  only  2| 
acres  were  put  under  sewage  cultivation.  The  first  trials  being 
promising,  this  small  plot  gradually  increased,  until  in  1877  it 
reached  13i  acres.  It  must  be  remembered  that  around  Paris 
vegetables  are  grown  on  two  systems.  First,  we  have  the  high 
culture  system,  in  which  forcing  is  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection ;  and,  secondly,  ordinary  vegetable  growing  on  a  scale 
suitable  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  capital  of  the 
market  gardener.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  method  of 
cultivation  about  to  be  described  is  only  applicable  in 
the  latter  case.  The  sewage  is  pumped  into  a  large 
conduit  pipe  at  Asnieres,  on  the  west  of  the  city, 
and  distributed  over  the  fields  in  a  series  of  open  canals,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  These  canals  are  above  the  level 
of  the  soil,  and  are  provided  with  sluices  at  regular  intervals. 
The  fields  are  divided  into  round-backed  mounds  by  channels 
about  1  ft.  deep  and  4  ft.  or  !j  ft.  apart,  and  running  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  By  opening  the  sluices  in  the  sides  of  the 
canal  the  channels  can  be  filled  whenever  it  is  found  necessary. 
As  the  water  is  absorbed  a  deposit  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  channels,  which  is  collected  from  time  to  time  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  beds.  So  much  for  the  method  of  applying 
the  sewage.  Let  us  now  speak  of  the  results  as  obtained  on 
the  spot  by  the  sub-committee.  It  must  be  premised  that  in 
several  cases  double  crops  have  been  obtained.  Several 
Cabbage  growers  have  grown  a  spring  and  autumn  crop,  or 
have  alternated  vegetables  with  green  Rye  for  fodder. 

The  following  is  the  list  as  given  in  the  report  :  — 

per  acre 


Artichokes 

:      li.OOO  to  33,001)  heads 

CauliflowerE 

8,000  to  12,000  heads 

(weighing  from  10  to  IG  tons) 

Garlic 

.    about  15  tons 

Carrots 

>.       50     „            .         . 

Celery 

•        .        .,      40    „           .        . 

Cabbage 

„      56    „ 

Onions 

.    24  to  32    „ 

Leeks 

.24               „           .        . 

Potatoes 

.    12  to  16    „           .        . 

Pumpkins    . 

.    48  to  52    „ 

Salsify 

.    about  10    „ 

These  results,  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  are  evidently 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  A  commission,  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  1874,  puts  the  Cabbage  crop  at 
a  little  more  than  half,  and  the  Carrot  crop  about  two-fifths  of 
the  amount  stated  above ;  we  may  therefore  take  the  half  of 
these  figures  as  being  somewhere  near  the  truth,  a  remark  that 
will  apply  to  the  other  data  quoted  from  this  cniilcur  do  rose 
report.  If  we  make  a  comparison  between  vegetables  cultivated 
with  and  without  sewage  irrigation,  goes  on  the  reporter,  we 
shallfindthattheorops yielded  by  the  latter  method  are  doubled, 
trebled,  and  even  quadrupled  in  certain  instances.  In  October, 
1877,  the  first  prize  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
d'Horticulture  was  carried  away  by  M.  Rothberg,  a  market 
gardener  at  GennevilHers,  for  the  excellence  of  his  vegetable.'^, 
against  all  the  market  gardeners  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine! 
Land  which  has  been  hitherto  perfectly  barren  may,  therefore,  be 
made  to  yield  as  much  as  that  which  has  been  well  watered  and 


fertilised.  Trees  and  shrubs  for  transplanting  thrive  well  if 
irrigation  is  discontinued  some  time  before  winter  sets  in. 
Peppermint,  Absinthe,  Angelica,  and  other  plants  used  in  distil- 
lation or  perfumery  may  be  grown  successfully  if  similar 
precautions  are  taken  on  the  approach  of  gathering  time. 
The  following  are  the  figures  for  three  of  these  plants  :  — 

Peppermint        ,        .      16  to  20  tons  per  acre  (two  crops). 
Absinthe    .        .        .      44  to  48    ,,  ,,  „ 

Angelica    .        .        .11  tons  per  acre  the  second  year. 

This  method  seems  particularly  well  adapted  for  vegetables 
whose  value  depends  on  the  succulence  of  their  leaves  or  stems, 
such  as  green  forage.  Cabbages,  Celery,  Endive,  Salads,  and 
green  herbs  for  distillation.  Young  Almond  and  Peach  stocks 
planted  in  spring  and  grafted  in  August  throw  out  shoots  5  ft. 
and  6  ft.  long,  and  nearly  3  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base 
during  their  second  year.  Swiss  Poplars  and  Willows 
also  grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  the  Osier  succeeds  best  of 
all,  especially  when  fertilised  with  the  deposit  that  collects  in 
the  channels.  With  Potatoes  the  system  does  not  succeed  so 
well,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  necessarily  receiving 
a  larger  amount  of  water  than  is  good  for  them.  The  report 
then  goes  into  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  question,  after  having 
stated  positively  that  the  vegetables  sent  to  the  Paris  market 
enjoy  as  great  favour  as  those  sent  from  other  places. 
This  part  of  the  report  seems  somewhat  exaggerated, 
for  an  Argenteuil  correspondent  informs  us  that  although 
Cabbage  and  other  vegetables  grow  most  luxuriantly  at 
GennevilHers,  their  tissues  are  watery.  Cabbages,  the  staple 
produce  of  the  locality,  are  looked  on  with  disfavour  by  the  sailer 
ki-'iiit  makers.  He  admits, however,  that  the  Tomato  thrives 
wonderfully  at  GennevilHers,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
report.  He  adds  that  Asparagus,  although  it  grows  to  a  large 
size  there,  is  of  poor  quality.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
before  1869  all  that  was  grown  on  the  plain  were  a  few  meagre 
crops  of  Oats  and  Rye,  which  rarely  exceeded  13|  bushels  to 
l-lj-  bushels  per  acre,  but  that  now  the  fields  yield  at  the  rate 
of  271  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  Wheat  and  Lucerne  are  begin- 
ning to  be  grown ;  vegetables,  however,  seem  to  yield  the  most 
profit.  The  following  figures  are  for  rough  crops  ;  it  must  be 
remembered,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases  two,  and  even  three, 
crops  may  be  grown  in  one  year. 


Cabbages 

Cauliflowers 

Carrots 

Peppermint 

Artichokes 

(Anions 

Absinthe 


£48  to  £64 
£80  to  £160 
£48 
£64  to  £80 
£80  to  £96 
£140 
£64  to    £80 


per  acre. 


or  on  an  average'  £64  per  acre^the  exact  amount  realised  at 
Aubervilliers  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Denis  in  market 
gardens  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way.  No  comparison  is 
intended  to  be  made  between  these  results  and  those  obtained 
under  the  highest  cultivation,  but  only  with  those  obtained  by 
ordinary  vegetable  growers.  The  report  states  definitely  that 
the  GennevilHers  produce  fetches  the  same  price  in  the  market 
as  that  from  Aubervilliers  and  St.  Denis.  The  amount  of  liquid 
sewage  necessary  for  a  given  surface  of  ground  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  yet  fixed.  The  sewage  at  present,  being  distributed 
gratis,  it  is  very  likely  that  an  excess  has  been  hitherto  used. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  rate  of  supply  has  been  24,500 
cubic  yards  per  acre  per  annum,  but  this  amount  is  excessive, 
the  consequence  being  that  a  large  amount  of  the  sewage 
matter  has  been  absorbed  by  the  earth  without  being  decom- 
posed by  the  plant.  The  amount  of  sewage  produced  by  the 
city  of  Paris  amounts  to  110,900,000  cubic  yards  per  annum. 

C.  W.  QDI.V. 


Geam  coccinenm  fl.-pl.—Conspicaous  amongst  herbaceous  plants  at  this 
eeason  is  tho  double-scarlet  Geuiii,  the  blossums  of  which  ara  produced  in 
profusion  and  as  double  as  ihose  of  a  Ranunculas.  In  a  cut  state  th-y  are 
most  valuable,  being  brilliant  in  colour.— J.  Gboom. 

Cure  for  Rats-— Baron  v3u  Baekhofen  has  discovered  a  cheap  an  1  simple 
muthod  of  exterminating  rats.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  well 
braised  common  Squills  and  three  parts  of  finely  chopped  bacon  made  into  a 
stiff  mass,  with  as  much  meal  as  may  be  required,  and  then  bakel  into  small 
cakes ;  these  are  put  down  tor  the  rats  to  eat,  and  are  said  to  effect  their 
complete  extirpation. 
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THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 


SWEET-SCENTED  PLANTS. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  furnish- 
ing our  conservatories  and  apartments  with  plants  which  are 
distinguished  for  their  perfumes.  From  time  immemorial 
sweet-scented  flowers  have  been  in  great  demand,  and  many 
plants  owe  their  popularity  to  the  delicate  odours  which  they 
exhale.  The  Violet  and  the  Mignonette,  pretty  though  they 
may  be,  would  hardly  be  held  in  such  universal  esteem  were  it 
not  that  they  possess  a  sweetness  that  does  not  prevail  amongst 
flowers  in  general.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  our  sweetly-scented  flowers  are  of  unassuming  propor- 
tions, thus  rendering  them  amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  conse- 
quently adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  million.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  have  a  sweet-smelling  plant  in  our  window  the 
whole  year  through,  and  just  those  which  are  possessed  of  the 
most  pleasing  perfume  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are,  therefore, 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  them. 

Probably,  amongst  scented  flowers,  there  is  not  one  which 
can  boast  of  such  universal  popularity  as  does  the  Violet. 
Indigenous  to  our  native  isles,  it  is  often  the  subject  of  pleasing 
associations  and  reminiscences;  and  the  fine  varieties  which 
cultivation  has  given  us  have  served  to  greatly  increase  its 
value.  Every  one  who  has  the  convenience  of  a  frame  should 
make  a  point  of  securiug  a  few  potfuls  of  Violets  for  winter 
enjoyment.  Good  clusters  of  the  Neapolitan  and  double  Parma 
are  delightful  in  winter  and  early  spring.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  sees  really  good  pots  of  Violets,  and  this  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  special  provision  is  made  to  get  them.  It  is  true 
that  Violets  in  favourable  situations  will,  even  if  left  to  them- 
selves, thrive  and  make  luxuriant  growth  ;  but  in  a  general  way, 
to  insure  good  results,  they  must  receive  some  special  care. 
A  shady,  sheltered  position,  where  the  sun  goes  off  about 
midday,  will  fulfil  their  requirements.  If  exposed  to  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun,  they  are  apt  to  get  infested  with  red  spider,  and 
will  not  attain  that  hearty  growth  which  is  desirable.  If  young 
healthy  pieces  are  set  out  early,  in  good  soil,  and  are  kept  well 
■watered  during  the  summer,  they  may  be  potted  up  early  in 
September,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  employed  as  required. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  comes  the  Mignonette,  which  is  in 
truth  everybody's  plant.  This  favourite  of  the  milliom  may 
be  Lad  in  bloom  the  whole  year  through  ;  a  result  which,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  is  to  be  effected  by  judicious  sowing. 
A  few  seeds  should  be  sown  in  4  in.  pots  several  times  durinc 
August  and  September;  three  plants  should  be  left  in  each 
pot,  and  at  housing  time  they  should  be  placed  upon  a  shelf  in 
a  light,  dry,  airy  house,  giving  no  artificial  heat,  admitting 
plenty  of  air,  and  suffering  no  lack  of  moisture  at  the  root. 
They  will  thus  flower  successively  during  the  winter  months. 
Early  in  the  year  more  seed  may  be  sown,  and  a  succession 
kept  up  until  it  comes  in  out-of-doors.  Of  Mignonette  one  can 
scarcely  have  too  much,  as  what  is  not  required  for  decoration 
in  pots  can  be  utilised  in  a  cut  state.  A  sprig  or  two  of 
Mignonette  amongst  the  table  decorations,  or  in  a  bouquet,  has 
a  very  refreshing  appearance.  The  amount  of  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  grower  will,  of  course,  regulate  the  quantity 
grown. 

A  most  delightfully  perfumed  plant  is  the  Lemon-scented 
Verbena,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known 
plant,  a  general  favourite,  and  is  largely  grown  for  market.  It 
may  be  propagated  from  the  half-ripened  shoots,  inserted  in  a 
shady  place  in  the  summer,  or  the  young  growing  tips  may  be 
taken  off  in  early  spring,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat.  As  this 
plant  is  deciduous,  and  the  fragrance  lies  in  the  foliage,  it  must 
be  placed  in  heat  to  push  it  into  growth  if  required  early  in 
the  year.  The  plants  should  be  cut  in,  leaving  about  2  in.  of 
wood,  and  as  soon  as  they  break  they  should  be  shaken  out 
and  re-potted  in  4-in.  pots,  which  size  is  quite  large  enough. 
This  plant,  if  placed  against  a  wall  or  in  some  similarly  shel- 
tered situation,  is  hardy  enough,  and  a  good  bush  or  two  is 
very  pleasing  in  the  summer  season.  The  fragrance  of  this 
plant  is  very  penetrating,  and  so  peculiarly  sweet  that  few  are 
able  to  resist  plucking  a  leaf.  I  once  heard  a  lover  of  plants 
somewhat  petulantly  exclaim  that  he  "  would  never  grow  it 
again,"  as  "every  one  that  came  into  the  place  carried  away  a 


shoot,"  so  that  the  plants,  much  to  his  disgust,  suffered  from 
a  chronic  state  of  disfigurement. 

In  the  Musk  we  have  a  plant  which,  great  favourite  though 
it  now  is,  is  likely  to  play  a  still  more  important  part  in  floral 
decoration.  We  shall  probably  see  ere  long  a  new  race  of 
showy  flowering  plants  which  will  retain  the  grateful  perfume 
of  the  old  species.  Unless  lam  much  mistaken,  the  Musk  has 
a  great  future  before  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
culture  of  this  plant ;  the  roots  have  merely  to  bo  divided  into 
short  pieces,  placing  about  a  dozen  in  a  4-in.  pot,  using  some 
good,  free,  rich  soil.  Place  in  gentle  heat,  and  support  the 
young  growth  by  means  of  three  or  four  neat  stakes,  and  pieces 
of  bast  being  run  from  stick  to  stick.  If  liberally  treated, 
they  will  form  bushy  masses  of  fragrance  for  early  spring 
work.  The  tender,  green  foliage  and  bright  yellow  flowers 
present  a  very  refreshing  appearance. 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  Heliotrope  or  Cherry-pie, 
of  which  there  are  now  so  many  admirable  varieties.  Every- 
one, however,  does  not  know  how  well  adapted  for  pot  culture 
this  plant  really  is.  There  are  now  many  varieties  which  are 
admirably  suited  to  this  kind  of  work,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
of  a  close  compact  habit  and  very  floriferous.  Some  cuttings 
should  be  struck  in  May,  and  kept  growing  on  until  they 
become  established  in  4-in.  pots,  keeping  them  stopped  till 
about  the  middle  of  August,  when  a  portion  should  be  allowed 
to  form  their  flower-bud,  pinching  back  the  remainder  a 
fortnight  later.  These  plants  will  come  well  into  flower 
during  the  early  winter  months,  and  are  very  acceptable  when 
all  outdoor  bloom  is  past,  for  cut  flower  or  other  purposes. 
About  February  the  plants  may  be  cut  back  and  started  in 
warmth,  when  they  will  come  into  flower  again  in  the  spring. 
The  Heliotrope  may  be  planted  out  in  a  structure  where  it 
gets  a  little  gentle  warmth  during  the  winter,  or  it  may  be 
grown  on  into  specimens,  in  which  latter  condition  it  is  but 
seldom  seen.  A  specimen  Heliotrope  is,  however,  very  pretty, 
and  not  at  all  difficult  to  obtain.  It  should  be  made  to  assume 
somewhat  of  a  pyramidal  form  by  training  up  one  or  two 
shoots  in  the  centre,  and  judiciously  pinching  in  the  remainder. 
A  good  specimen  may  be  formed  in  a  season,  when  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do  is  yearly  to  prune  it  in,  and  when  fairly  started, 
shake  away  some  of  the  old  soil,  replace  with  fresh,  and  place 
in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  for  a  time. 

The  plants  above  enumerated  are  those  of  the  sweetest 
nature,  which  are  the  most  easily  grown.  By  their  means 
one  may  command  perfume  the  whole  year  through.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  other  sweet-scented  plants,  amongst 
which  may  be  cited  the  Hyacinth,  the  Kose,  and  many  of  the 
Cyclamen  persicum.  The  Lilac,  the  common  Thorn,  and  the 
Sweet  Brier  may  all  be  potted  and  started  early  into  growth, 
where  there  is  convenience  to  do  so.  The  Gardenias,  or  Cape 
Jessamine,  are  remarkable  lor  their  perfume,  but  they  demand 
an  accommodation  and  manipulation  which  prevents  their  being 
so  generally  grown  as  they  otherwise  would  be. — •"  Field." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOB  GARDEN. 

Yucca  filamentosa  variegata.— This  is  the  kind  of  plant  one  needa  for 
conservatory  or  corridor  decoration,  for  while  it  combines  all  the  beauty  of  a 
variegated  Pine  and  similar  tender  subjects,  it  flourishes  in  the  temperature 
at  which  Euch  places  are  kept  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  A  good 
sponging  and  syringing  overhead  occasionally  removes  accumulations  of 
du3t  to  which  plants  are  subject  in  such  situatione. — J.  Gaooii. 

Musa  Livingstoniana. — Some  years  ago  {Linncan  Society's 
Journal,  1805,  p.  128)  Dr.  Kii'k  dedicated  what  he  regarded  as  a  new 
species  of  Musa  to  Dr.  Livingatone.  Seeds  of  this  Musa  Livingstoniana, 
we  learn  from  a  German  contemporary,  are  offered  for  sale  by  Thierrard, 
of  Alexandria.  To  preserve  the  germioative  power  of  the  seeds  they  have 
been  dipped  in  honey  and  then  rolled  iu  coal-dust.  No  doubt  many 
persons  would  like  to  possess  this  plant  on  account  of  the  interest 
attached  to  its  name  ;  but  we  may  remind  our  readers,  in  order  to  prevent 
disappointment,  that  it  is  very  much  like  Musa  Ensete.  Indeed  Dr.  Kirk 
says  himself  that  in  Habit  M.  Livingstoniana  is  undistinguishable  from 
M.  Ensete.  It  is  IS  ft.  high,  with  a  thick  conical  stem,  bulged  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  of  a  purple  colour.  The  leaf  is  nearly  sessile,  the  midrib 
thick,  and  the  blade  broad,  as  in  M.  Ensete;  but  the  seed  is  very  ditTereut, 
and  this  is  the  only  difference  yet  known,  as  the  fruit  has  not  been 
described.  Dr.  Kirk  describes  the  seeds  as  small,  tuberculated  on  the 
surface,  rounded,  with  flattened  facets,  a  deep  hilum  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  disk-shaped  elevation.  The  testa  is  black,  but  not  glossy,  as  in 
M.  Ensete,  and  hard  and  brittle. — "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 
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THE    LIBRARY. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  KEW.* 

This  new  edition  of  a  popular  guide  book  is  juafc  what  ia  wanted  by 
the  general  ran  of  visitors,  who  desire  some  little  information  on  the 
more  striking  and  curious  plants  cnltivafced  in  our  national  garden. 
Containing  many  woodcuts  and  concise  accounts  of  the  uses,  &c.,  of 
the  plants  spoken  of,  it  is  made  still  more  interesting  by  the  very 
numerous  quotations  from  all  sorts  of  books — paragraphs  describing 
the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  plants  in  their  native  habitats  and  the 
impressions  they  gave  the  writers.  In  the  present  edition  new 
matter  has  been  iotroduced  and  information  culled  from  various 
Bources  previously  unavailable;  e.g.,  several  newly-published  books 
are  quoted  from,  or  at  any  rate  books  published  sinoe  the  date  of  last 
edition,  such  as  Fiiickiger's  and  Hanbury'a  "Pharmacographia," 
and  Belt's  "Naturalist  in  Nicaragua."  From  the  former  work  the 
following  extract  is  given  :  *'  The  Fig  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to 
England  by  Cardinal  Pole,  where  they  still  exist  in  the  garden  of 
Lambeth  Palace.  But  it  had  certainly  been  in  cultivation  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  There  is  record  of  its  cultivation  in  the  thirteenth 
century,"  A  plan  of  the  pleasure  grounds  is  given  in  this  edition, 
by  means  of  which  many  of  the  coUeotions  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
can  be  easily  found.  Altogether,  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
bring  the  "  Gaide  "  up  to  date  and  to  render  it  as  useful  as  possible. 
It,  however,  is  by  no  means  perfect,  for  there  are  many  errors  which 
certainly  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  creep  into  it;  for  in- 
stance,  Retinispora  for  Retinospora,  CalUtius  for  Callitris,  Notochlcena 
for  Nothoohlaaua,  Alocasia  Lowei  for  A.  Lowi  (a  mistake,  by  the  way, 
oontinued  from  previous  editions).  Again,  we  are  told  specially  to 
note  many  plants  which  a  careful  search  in  the  spots  indicated  fails 
to  discover.  Amorpha  fruticoaa  is  not  to  be  seen  on  lawn  D,  and 
the  Opuntiawith  the  cochineal  insects  feeding  on  it  only  exists — at 
any  rate,  the  insects  only  exist — in  the  printer's  ink.  Cheirostemon 
platanoides,  the  Hand-plant  of  Mexico,  has  long  disappeared  from  its 
bed  in  the  winter  garden,  although  the  paragraph  concerning  it 
remains  in  the  present  "  Guide."  After  mentioning  Fuchsia  excorti- 
cata,  a  New  Zealand  species,  it  is  stated  "  that,  with  this  and  another 
exception,  the  large  genus  Fuchsia  is  exclusively  South  American;" 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  there  are  several  Mexican  species, 
and  at  least  another  New  Zealand  one  in  addition  to  F.  excorticata. 
Now  that  carnivorous  plants  are  attracting  so  much  attention,  the 
compartment  in  which  they  are  grown,  recently  built  at  the  end  of 
the  Orchid  house,  might  profitably  have  been  given  in  the  plan  and 
much  worry  both  to  inquirers  and  to  those  inquired  of  would  thus  have 
been  saved.  With  regard  to  the  great  Palm  stove,  we  are  now  told 
that  the  interior  is  heated  by  six  boilers  (of  which  three  or  four  are 
usually  all  that  are  required  in  winter),  with  which  a  system  of  over 
19,500  ft.  of  hot-water  piping,  4  in.  in  diameter,  is  connected ;  the 
last  edition  estimated  the  length  of  'i^-in.  pipes  at  about  24,000  ft. 


HOLMES*  BOTANICAL  NOTE-BOOK.f 

If  students  of  botany  will  follow  strictly  the  lines  laid  down  for 
them  in  this  little  work  they  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a  good  foundation 
on  which  to  erect  a  thorough  superstructure.  The  author  is  perfectly 
correct  in  saying  that  too  often  the  names  of  plants  merely  are 
learned,  while  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  their  structure  and  of 
the  reasons  why  they  are  placed  in  certain  Natural  Orders  is  not 
obtained.  No  doubt  this  state  of  affairs  is  owing  to  the  nnmerous 
exceptions  to  given  rules  met  with  by  students,  and  also  to  the  great 
number  of  technical  terms  found  in  so  many  text-books.  In  the 
present  work  only  the  terms  most  frequently  found  in  floras,  &c.,  are 
given,  and  these  are  thoroughly  and  succinctly  explained  in  a  glo3. 
sary.  Two  charts  of  the  Natural  Orders  are  given,  aud  in  these  the 
diagnostic  characters  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  far  as  possible, 
those  which  are  most  easily  obaerved  having  been  chosen  in  prefer, 
enoe  to  the  more  minute,  whilst  all  the  exceptions  have  been  indicated 
in  an  appendix.  With  this  help  it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  find  oat  the  Order  of  any  plant  belonging  to  the  more  im- 
portant Natural  Orders  and  of  all  plants  indigenous  to  Britain.  Three 
diagrams  are  given — Scarlet  Geranium,  Daisy  and  Dandelion,  and 
Narcissus.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant  and  flower  are  given  in  detail, 
and  each  part  has  its  name  printed  near  it.  The  plants  purposely 
chosen  for  illustration  are  very  easily  obtained.  The  Daisy  shows 
both  ray  and  disc  florets,  but  as  it  has  no  pappus,  the  Dandelion  is 
figured,  which  has.    Explicit  directions  ar©  given  for  examining 

*  "  Guide  to  the  Royal  BotaBic  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  Kew."    By 
Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  P.L.S.     23ch  edition.    London  :  Macmillaa  &  Co.    1878. 
t  "  Botanical  Note-bonk,  or  Practical  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  Botany."  By 
E.  M,  Holmes,  F.L.8.    London  :  Christy  &.  Co.  1378. 


plants,  miorosoopically  aud  otherwise,  chapters  on  how  to  describe 
a  plant  in  the  schedules  contained  in  the  book,  how  to  use  the  charts, 
&G. ;  also  a  floral  calendar  or  list  of  plants  with  their  periods  of 
flowering.  Although  this  book  will  be  specially  welcomed  by  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  students,  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
who  are  commencing  the  study  of  botany. 


The  Album  Van  Eeden  No.  1.,  1878,  just  received  contains 
coloured  plates  of  a  single  early  Tulip  with  variegated  leaves  called 
Yellow  Prince  ;  Sprekelia  (Amaryllis)  formosisaima,  a  well  known 
crimson  kind;  a  group  of  Calochorti,  of  various  colours;  Lilium 
Thunbergianumaureum  maoulatum  ;  a  group  consisting  of  oharraing 
varieties  of  the  beautiful  Sparaxis  tricolor ;  aud  two  varieties  of 
Gladiolus  floribundus.  These  are  well  dra'vn  and  beautifully  coloured. 
Their  only  fault  is  the  ground  colour,  which  is  too  dark. 

The  Official  Handbook  of  the  National  Training:  School 
for  Cookery.* — A  useful  clearly  written  book,  and  a  decided  im- 
provement  on  the  usual  cookery  book,  being  so  explicit  in  the  case  of 
small  details,  which  in  themselves  are  necessary  to  produce  a  good 
result  in  cooking.  The  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  vegetables  is 
thejleast  instructive.  Very  few  receipts  are  given,  and  these  are  of 
the  most  ordinary  kind.  Hardly  any  mention  is  made  of  fruits,  a 
strange  omission,  seeing  that  the  work  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Cookery. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

IMPORTANCE     OF    THE     OATALPA  TREE    FOR 
ECONOMIC     PLANTING. 

By  0,  S,  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arboretum  o£  Harvard  University. 
The  Catalpa  (Cafcalpa  bignonioides),  long  known  and  generally 
planted  aa  an  ornamental  tree,  haa  of  late  years  began  to  attract 
considerable  attention  aa  oilering  peculiar  advantages  for  economic 
planting.  The  wonderful  durability  of  the  wood  of  thia  tree,  long 
ago  pointed  out  by  General  Harrison,  bnt  until  lately  imperfectly 
understood  j  its  rapid  growth  in  good  soil,  and  freedom  from  the 
attacks  of  insects,  make  the  Catalpa  a  moat  promising  subject  for 
general  planting  in  rich,  strong  soil,  in  any  portion  of  the  United 
States  south  of  the  42nd  parallel.  Further  north.ib  often  auEEers  in 
severe  winters,  especially  when  young  ;  and  in  the  New  England 
States,  except  in  exceptional  situations,  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough  to 
make  the  planting  of  thia  tree  as  profitable  as  that  of  many  others 
better  suited  to  reach  maturity  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  wood  of  the  Catalpa  ia  soft,  light,  close-grained,  and  susceptible 
of  a  good  polish.  In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  Chestnut, 
but,  unlike  that  wood,  it  is  easily  "  filled,"  and  shows  none  of  the 
tendency  to  warp  or  start  which  renders  Chestnut  unlit  for  the  best 
cabinet  work.  Should  the  wood  of  the  Catalpa  ever  reach  the  market 
in  quantity,  it  will  rank  with  Butternut  for  cabinet  and  architectural 
work,  and  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hard  woods  now  so 
freely  employed  in  interior  decoration.  It  is,  however,  for  railway 
ties,  fence  and  telegraph  posts.  Hop  and  Vineyard  poles,  and  such 
parposea  that  the  wood  of  the  Catalpa  is  particularly  adapted,  and  it 
is  for  these  and  similar  employments,  where  a  wood  capable  of  resist, 
ing  decay  when  exposed  to  the  soil  and  weather  is  required,  that 
Catalpa  will  probably  be  more  profitably  employed  than  the  wood  of 
any  other  tree  suitable  for  cultivation  over  ao  large  an  area  of  the 
United  States. 

Why  the  soft  wood  of  this  fast-growing  tree,  which  is  traversed 
with  large  open  ducts,  nearly  as  broad  as  those  of  Red  Oak — a  wood 
which  notoriously  rots  very  quickly — should  resist  decay  longer  than 
almost  any  other  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  not  clear. 
And  this  fact  presents  a  problem  for  which  a  chemist  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  find  a  solution.  The  fact,  however,  ia  undeniable. 
Samples  of  Catalpa  wood  are  before  me,  taken  from  the  top  and 
bottom  ends  of  posts  which  are  known  to  have  stood  in  the  ground  ia 
Indiana  for  seventy. five  years,  and  which  are  atiU  perfectly  sound  j 
and  many  other  similar  instances  of  its  power  to  resist  decay  are 
recorded.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Catalpa  is  its  small  amount  of 
sap-wood  or  living  tissue,  so  that,  nnlike  the  Red  Cedar  aud  most 
exogenous  trees,  in  which  the  soft  and  worthless  '.sap-wood  turns  by 
death  into  durable  heart- wood  only  at  the  end  of  many  years  of  growth 
the  Catalpa  produces  heart-wood  when  the  stem  ia  scarcely  1  in, 
in  diameter.  For  this  reason  the  Catalpa  has  not  an  equal  for  fence 
posts  and  different  sorts  of  small  stakes,  for  which,  if  other  wooda 
are  used,  many  years  of  growth  must  be  aaorifioed  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rotting  away  of  the  outer  and  living  layara,  which  have  no  power 
to  resist  decay. 

*  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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The  few  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  Catalpa  wood 
for  railway  ties  seem  to  promise  that  it  will  be  of  great  value  for 
this  purpose,  although  euoh  experiments  are  neither  freqaent  enough 
nor  of  Buffioiently  long  duration  to  be  entirely  conclusive;  and  it 
is  evident  that  a  longer  test  than  it  has  yet  been  subjected  to  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  this  wood  has  the  power  to  resist 
the  crushing  of  the  rails  and  to  hold  spikes  equally  well  or  better 
than  Chestnut  or  White  Oak,  which,  all  things  considered,  are  the 
best  North  American  woods  yet  extensively  employed  for  this  pur. 
pose.  It  is  bnt  fair  to  say,  however,  that  many  practical  railway 
men  of  excellent  judgment,  who  are  carefully  watching  in  the  West 
the  Catalpa  ties,  speak  with  great  confidence  of  their  value,  and 
already  very  large  experimental  plantations  of  this  tree  are  being 
made  in  Eastern  Kansas  by  railroad  directors  of  that  State, 
with  a  view  of  raising  their 
own  ties  in  the  future.  The 
Catalpa  would  seem,  then, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valu. 
able  trees  which  our  cul- 
tivators, suitably  sitoated, 
can  plant.  It  grows  readily 
and  rapidly  from  seed,  and 
can  be  very  easily  trans- 
planted either  in  the  spring 
or  autumn.  If  planted 
thickly — say  4  ft.  between 
the  plants  each  way — they 
will  run  up  with  tall, 
straight  stems,  and  make 
trees  very  different  in  ap. 
pearance  fiom  the  short- 
stemmed,  round-headed, 
and  rather  distorted. looking 
specimens  which  are  gene, 
rally  met  with  in  ornamental 
grounds,  especially  in  the 
Noithern  States.  The  thin, 
nings  of  a  grove  of  Catalpa, 
if  planted  in  good  soil;  will 
in  a  few  years  be  large 
enough  for  Vineyard  stakes ; 
in  a  doi^en  years  the  alter- 
nate plants  will  each  make 
two  or  three  fence  posts, 
and  theremainder  will  each, 
in  twenty. five  or  thirty 
years  from  the  time  they 
were  planted,  probably  be 
large  enough  to  be  cut  into 
five  or  six  railway  ties.  Cul- 
tivators to  whom  the  annual 
expenditure  for  poets,  fenc. 
ing,  or  stakes  is  very  con. 
siderable,  will  do  wisely  to 
plant  every  year  a  few  hun. 
dred  or  thousand  Catalpas, 
according  to  their  circum- 
Btances,  and  thus  insure  for 
themselves  an  abundant 
supply  of  home-grown 
material.  Should  the  objec. 
tion  be  raised  that  the 
planter  of  trees  must  wait 
too  long  for  his  returns,  it 
mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  money   value    of    land 

will  be  largely  increased  if  it  has  upon  it  a  thrifty  growing  grove 
of  Catalpas,  or  other  valuable  trees,  whatever  their  age  may  be,  and 
that  purohasers  of  land  in  the  near  future  are  going  to  look  with 
considerably  more  attention  than  in  the  past  at  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  wood-lots. 

A  well-marked  variety  of  the  Catalpa  is  recognised  in  cnltivation 
in  some  of  the  Western  States,  flowering  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
ordinary  form,  which  it  is  said  to  greatly  excel  in  hardiness,  with 
larger  white  Bowers  and  more  upright,  rapid  growth.  This  variety, 
which  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  is  the  more  desirable  to  plant. 
Seeds  of  it  can  be  procured  through  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  has  long  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Catalpa  tree,  and 
has  done  much  to  make  its  merits  more  generally  known.  He  has 
lately  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  ("  Facts  and  Information 
in  relation  to  the  Catalpa  Tree"),  which  should  be  read  by  all,  and 
their  number  should   be   legion,   who   intend   planting   this    tree. 


Mr.  Barney  has  favoured  me  with  several  large  and  instructive  sets 
of  wood  specimens  of  the  Catalpa,  with  which  I  have  been  able  to 
enrich  the  principal  museums  of  economic  botany  in  this  country 
and  Europe. — "  New  York  Tribone." 


Leaves  and  Cone  of  Pinus  Pinafcter. 


THE    CLUSTER    PINE. 

(pinus   riNASTER.) 

This  well-known  Conifer  was  first  introduced  to  Britain  by 
Gerard  about  1596;  the  original  trees,  it  is  said,  were  planted 
in  the  garden  of  Bishop  Compton,  at  Fulham,and  probably  some 
of  them  are  still  in  existence.     Tho    Pinaster  is  a  native  of 

France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  other  parts  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  where  it 
is  extensively  grown, 
mostly  near  the  sea-coast, 
in  light,  sandy  soils,  it 
being  naturally  adapted 
for  maritime  situations. 
There  are  now  many 
varieties  in  cultivation 
more  or  less  distinct, 
some  with  peculiarities  of 
habit  and  growth,  others 
that  differ  from  the 
species  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cones,  some  of 
which  are  borne  iu  clus- 
ters of  twenty  or  more 
in  a  whorl.  The  variety 
Lemoiiiana  bears  single 
cones  on  the  ends  of  the 
leading  shoots,  so  much 
do  the  varieties  vary  as 
to  coning;  the  cones  of 
the  type  are  large  and 
ornamental,  of  a  bright 
brown  colour,  and  are 
chiefly  grown  in  whorls 
of  four  or  five  in  number, 
but  sometimes  more. 
This  Pine  is  inraluable 
lor  planting  on  sandy 
stretches  along  the  sea- 
coast  where  shelter  belts 
are  needed.  As  a  proof 
how  vigorous  and  healthy 
it  grows  close  to  the  sea, 
it  may  be  seen  at  Has- 
tings, on  an  exposed  hill 
adjoining  the  shore,thriv- 
ing  beautifully  where  no 
other  Pine  succeeds  so 
well.  On  the  coasts  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  and 
many  other  parts  of  the 
west,  examples  of  the 
Pinaster  may  often  be 
noticed  standing  out 
boldly  where  but  few 
brunt  of  terrific  western 
is   essentially   the    Pine 


other  trees  can  exist,  bearing  the 
gales    without    injury.      Indeed,  it 

above  all  others  for  planting  on  the  sea-shore  for  shelter  or 
ornamental  efi'ect,  but  it  should  not  be  crowded  together 
when  planted  in  belts  or  masses,  but  should  be  thinned 
out  regularly  and  gradually,  so  as  to  allow  its  wide-spreading 
branches  room  for  full  development.  It  has  a  peculiar 
habit  of  growing  crooked  in  the  stem,  and  often  in  a  leaning 
direction,  as  if  threatening  to  uproot,  but  in  reality  rarely 
doing  so,  for  it  is  a  comparatively  deep-rooting  Conifer.  As 
an  ornamental  tree,  when  well  grown  and  fully  matured,  it 
ranks  amongst  the  quaint,  picturesque  type,  and  its  foliage  is 
of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  timber  is  coarse  and  of  no 
great  value  compared  with  that  of  other  kinds  of  Coniferous 
trees.  G.  B. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pink  Hawthorns.— I  want  to  know  the  oroper  time  and  how  to  strike  cat- 
ting of  the  Piok  Thorn,  so  a3  to  have  some  pota  for  the  coGservatory. — H.  3. 
[The  Pink  Thorn,  or  aay  other  variety  of  Thorn  is  moat  easily  prooagated  by 
buddinff  on  the  common  Hawthorn  in  July  or  August,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  fetock  and  bud.  The  qaicttest  way  of  having  Thorns  in  pots  for 
the  coDservatory  would  be  to  procure  young  plants  from  a  nursery  and  pot 
them.— O.] 

Plants  for  ExUibition.  —  Aberian.—To  your  first  question  we  say  "  Yes," 
unless  the  schedule  states  that  floe-folia^ed  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  are 
required.  2.  You  can  show  all  the  Ferns  you  name  as  exotic  Perns,  but  not  a^ 
stove  Ferns.  3.  See  separate  article  on  this  subject.  4.  All  the  plaits  named 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  yon  mention. 

Leaf-mining  Insects. — Can  you  tell  me  what  grub  it  is  I  send  you  within 
Cineraria  leaves.  My  plants  last  year,  although  constantly  hand-picked,  were 
destroyed  by  it,  and,  unless  you  can  suEtgest  a  remedy,  I  fear  the  same  result 
this  year.  Would  some  solution  of  paraffin  added  be  of  any  use. — T.  W.  H, 
LThe  mines  in  que&tion  I  believe  to  be  executed  by  the  larvae  of  a  small  moth, 
about  which  I  hope  to  give  more  information  shortly,  as  many  of  the  larvae 
are  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  will,  I  expect,  soon  make  their  final  change. 
The  only  way  of  hindering  the  spread  of  the  insects  is  to  pick  off  the  affected 
leaves  and  burn  them.  When  first  observed,  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  leaves 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  at  the  spot  where  the  larva  is  working  will 
destroy  it,  and  prevent  further  disfigurement  of  the  leaf. — W.  W.  S.] 

Names  of  Plants. — Correspondents  wishing  plants  to  he  named  will  oblige  by 
eomplijing  with  the  foil  ncing  TniUs  •"  To  send  the  specimens  as  complete  as  possible,  i.e., 
both  stem,  leaves,  andjlotcers,  and  fruit,  vhen  possible.  We  cannot  attempt  to  name 
plants  from  sin<jle  leaces.  To  carefullt/  pack  them  in  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  other 
impervious  material  which  will  prevent  evaporation.  Not  to  send  varieties  of  popular 
Aotoers,  suck  as  Fuchsias  or  Pansies,  which  are  best  named  bj/  experienced  growers  of 
such  plants,  who  have  the  meaits  of  comparison  at  hand.  Not  to  send  more 
than  fo'tr  plants  or  Jltwera  at  a  time.  Always  to  send,  in  addition  to  whatever 
pseudonyms  or  initials  they  may  desire  to  use  in  the  puper,    their  fall   nime  and 

address.      To  pre-pay  all  packages  containing  plants  or  flowers. C.  M.  O, — 1, 

Omphalcdes  linifolia.  2.  Phlox  Listoniana.  3,  Hierac^um  aurantiacnm.  4. 
Polystichum  vestitum  (syns.— Aspidium  vestitura,  Polypodium  veatitum). 
Native  of  New  Zealand.  H.  B.  fl".— OdontT'glossum  cristitum.  Mrs.  JiT. 
The  Rose  is  a  fine  form  of  Rosa  pimpinellifolia.  The  other  plant  is 
Myrtus  Kraussi.  J.  E.—l.  Matricaria  Chamomilla.  2.  Polygala  calcarea.  3. 
Prunella  vulgaris.  4.  Medicago  lupnlina.  A.  A.— The  Ground  Ivy  (Glecoma 
hcderacea  )  G.  T.— Cibotiom  princeps  is  a  Tree  Fern.  The  Begonia  looks  like 
one  which  was  laised  some  time  ago  at  Chiswick,  the  name  of  which  we  do  not 
at  the  moment  recollect. 

Thinning  Lilies. — I  have  some  large  clamps  of  the  commoner 
kinds  of  Lilies  which  I  want  to  reduce  in  number  from  twelve  or 
twenty  to  about  six.  I  want  to  know  which  to  leave.  I  have  read 
carefully  the  valuable  information  in  The  Garden  on  the  root-life  of 
Lilies  by  "  Danedin"  and  others,  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether 
each  bulb  will  always  grow  on  from  year  to  year  until  it  flowers.  If 
this  be  so,  in  dividing  a  clnmp  I  should  leave  those  bulbs  which  have 
not  flowered  this  year,  as  they  ehould  do  so  next  year.  I  suppose 
the  best  plan  is  to  make  such  a  change  soon  after  the  plants  have 
flowered,  taking  care  to  keep  the  roots  moist. — P.  Clowes,  Winder, 
mere.  [I  would  recommend  Mr.  Clowes  to  replant  in  each  clamp 
five  or  six  of  those  bulbs  that  have  flowered  this  year.  From  the 
manner  in  which  he  puts  his  question,  it  apoears  to  me  that  he  has 
not  yet  noticed  that  within  all  bulbs  that  flower  one  year  are  the  suc- 
cessional  bulba  which  will  flower  next  year,  and  their  successional 
bulbs  will  do  the  same  the  following  year,  and  so  on.  He  is  right, 
according  to  my  doctrine,  in  supposing  that  the  best  plan  is  to  make 
such  a  change  very  soon  after  each  claaa  of  plants  have  flowered. 
This  plan  I  can  recommend,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  as  being 
the  means  of  causing  the  plants  to  flower  stronger  and  longer. — 
"  Dunedin."] 

Trees  Killed  by  Field  Mice.— If  "R.  F."  (see  Vol.  XEII.,  p. 
629)  will  try  the  following  plan,  he  will,  I  believe,  keep  mice  from 
injuring  his  young  trees.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  young  planta- 
tion here  of  Ash  and  Oaks,  and  amongst  them  a  quantity  of  young 
Holly  bushes.  Many  of  these  trees  and  Hollies  showed  one  summer 
that  they  were  in  a  dying  state  ;  and,  on  examining  them,  all  were 
found  to  have  been  denuded  of  their  bark  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
by  field  mice.  The  long  Grass  hid  them  till  the  injury  to  the  trees 
became  apparent.  A  mode  of  destroying  the  mice  was  therefore 
tried  by  sinking  glazed  earthern  pots  or  "panshons,"  as  they  are 
called  here,  into  the  ground,  their  tops  being  left  level  with  its 
surface,  and  half  filling  them  with  water,  with  a  little  Scotch  oatmeal 
dusted  over  it.  Hundreds  of  mice  were  found  drowned  in  these 
traps  in  a  short  time,  and  their  numbers  were  so  reduced,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  trees  was  stayed.  Large  garden  flower-pots,  I 
have  do  doubt,  would  answer  the  same  purpose  if  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  be  well  plugged,  so  aa  to  hold  water. — William  Tillert, 
Welhech. 


Questions. 

Weeds  iu  Ponds.— How  can  I  best  get  rid  of  weeds  in  a  large  piece  of 
water?— B.  G.  8. 

Preserving  Rose  Leaves  —What  is  the  best  way  of  preserving  Rose  leaves 
for  keeping  ia  a  room  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume  ? — SoBSCEtsHS,  Belfast. 

Sudden  Failure  in  Raspberries. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  of  the  cause  of  a  sudden  failure  in  the  growth  of  my  Rasp- 
berry plants  ?  Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  moat  enccessfnl  in  grow- 
ing Raspberries,  being  careful  in  chossing  the  best  varieties.  The 
last  renewal  was  about  five  years  as^o.  Every  autumn,  at  the  time 
of  removing  the  old  wood,  1  apply  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  over 
the  whole  plantation  a  full  top.dres-^iog  of  farmyard  manure.  This 
year  the  plants  are  gradually  withering  away  without  any  prospect 
of  fruit,  aud  the  young  canes  for  the  next  year's  supply  are  scanty 
and  wanting  in  vigour.  I  have  hiche-'to  trained  in  a  serai-circular 
fashion,  bending  the  bead  of  each  plant,  consisting  of  foui-  or  five 
canes,  to  that  of  its  neighbour  ;  I  have,  however,  never  found  any 
bad  result  from  this  method  of  training.  Can  any  remedy  be  sug- 
gested  ?  or  is  it  best  to  renew  the  whole  plantation  ? — Edward 
Thomas,  Welfield,  Builth. 


DESTROYING    SLUGS. 

Twenty  years  ago  my  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Bristol,  was  practi- 
cally in  the  country,  being  surrounded  by  small  dairy  farms  and 
nursery  grounds.  Birds  of  all  kinds  were  abundant,  and  the  locality 
was  so  open,  that  one  of  my  neighbours,  about  250  yds.  off,  once 
found  a  covey  of  partridges  in  his  kitchen  garden.  Since  then  the 
speculative  builder  has  bad  a  glorious  time  of  it,  and  from  my  win- 
dows I  can  now  see  houses  containing  more  than  3000  persons  where, 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  population  of  more  than  two  or 
three  families.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  birds,  save  the  inevit- 
able sparrow  and  jackdaw,  have  disappeared.  It  is  only  iu  this  way 
that  I  can  account  for  my  inability  of  late  years  to  grow  any  tender 
seedlings.  Last  summer,  after  repeated  efforts,  I  found  all  my 
labour  and  expense  thrown  away,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  concealed  enemy — for  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen — was  the 
slug.  At  Michaelmas  I  resolved  on  a  campaign,  aud,  by  the  help  of 
a  few  greased  Cabbage  leaves  and  an  extemporised  lantern,  I  made 
the  following  victims  :  — 


Week  ending  Sept.  29 

Oct.      6 

„  Oct.    13 

,,  Oct.    20 


1750 

1480 

1017 

690 

4937 


Here  let  me  stop  for  one  moment  to  show  the  danger  of  arguing  upon 
too  narrow  foundations.  Lookinj?  over  the  above  figures,  I  made 
certain  that  I  had  broken  the  back  of  the  enemy,  and  that  another 
week  or  two  would  clear  my  dominions.  Imagine,  then,  my  horror  aa 
the  results  came  out,  which  I  shall  now  set  dofvn  : — 


Week  ending  Oct.  27 

.  1997 

Nov.  3 

.  1792 

Not.  10 

.  1894 

Nov.  17 

.  1215 

„     Not.  24 

.   4.32 

12,267 
Cold  weather  had  now  set  in,  and  the  work  beoame,  literally  aa  well 
aa  metaphorically,  not  worth  the  candle.     With  the  return  of  apring, 
howeTer,  I  renewed  the  campaign,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  reaulta  : — 


February 
March 
April . 
May  . 
June  . 


326 
1490 
1329 
1484 

5454 


You  will  perceiTe  that  since  the  latter  end  of  September  I  haTe 
caught  OTer  17,700  slugs  (including  a  few  hundred  snails).  Perhaps 
you  may  suppose,  however,  that  my  ground  is  of  considerable  extent. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  gardener  would  not  call  it  a  garden  at  all ;  it  is 
but  a  strip  about  30  yds.  long  and  10  yds.  wide.  S  ippoaing  it  to  be 
about  300  square  yds.,  I  baTO  got,  on  the  aTerage,  about  sixty  slugs 
upon  each  square  yard.  I  have,  unhappily,  no  reason  to  believe  that 
my  work  is  even  half  accomplished.  Thiseveoing(July  1)  a  fresh  attack 
on  my  enemies  has  brought  me  iu  only  two  or  three  shnrt  of  150 
with  which  to  commence  the  labours  of  another  month,  that  is,  if  I 
continue  the  task,  which  seems  utterly  endless  and  hopeless. 

An  Amateur. 
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SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL   BOTANIC    SOCIETY'S   EVENING  FETE. 

June  27. 
The  floral  deeorationa,  which  formed  part  of  the  entertainment  on 
this  oooasion,  were  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  visitors 
repeatedly  stopped  to  admire  the  banks  of  beautifal  annuals  far. 
niehed  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn,  and  which  are  still 
on  view.  The  best  floral  decorations  were  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nurseries.  They  consisted  of  fire- 
place  arrangements,  so  skilfully  ornamented  as  to  elicit  general 
admiration.  The  one  which  obtained  the  flrst  prize  had  a  mantel- 
shelf  covered  with  groups  of  Mosses  and  Ferns,  out  of  which  grew 
fine-leaved  Caladiums.  A  plant  of  Dendrobium  thryeiflorum  graced 
one  corner,  and  Odontogloasnm  Alexandras  the  other.  The  fire.plaoe 
itself  contained  a  well-grown  specimen  of  Ealalie  japonica  zebrina, 
surrounded  by  brightly.flowered  Masdevallias  and  a  few  Ferns.  At 
each  corner  was  a  grand  plant  of  Todea  superba,  and  all  vacant 
spaces  were  filled  with  Club  Mosses.  A  light,  creeping  Selaginella, 
trained  up  the  marble  supports,  gave  the  whole  a  light  and  elegant 
appearance.  The  other  arrangement,  not  in  competition,  was  highly 
commended  ;  it  was  in  every  way  equal  to  the  one  just  described. 
The  best  dinner.table  arrangement  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Soder, 
gardener  to  0.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Weald  Hall,  Brentford.  The  centre 
piece  consisted  of  a  graceful  Palm  (Cooos)  set  amidst  blooms  of 
white  Water  Lilies,  crimson  Caoti,  Anthuriums,  and  Cattleyas, 
the  stem  of  the  Palm  being  partly  encircled  by  a  spike  of  flowers  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandree.  At  each  end  were  trumpet-shaped  vases, 
the  saucers  of  which  were  filled  with  white  Gladioli,  Dendrobium 
Benson^,  double  pink  Pelargoniums,  and  pink  Cornflowers.  The 
trumpets  contained  Grasses,  amongst  which  were  a  few  blooms  of 
Odontoglossum  gloriosum  and  blue  Cornflowers.  A  dozen  small 
glasses,  placed  round  the  table,  contained  blush  Kose.bads  and 
Ferns,  and  the  effect  as  a  whole  was  charming.  The  best  ball-room 
bouquet  came  from  Mr.  Green,  Victoria  Street,  Belgravia.  It  was 
wholly  devoid  of  that  formal  and  stiff  appearance  so  frequently  seen 
in  bouquets,  and  was  of  a  very  appropriate  size.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  white  flowers,  such  as  those  of  Stephanotis,  Bouvardias, 
Tuberoses,  Hoyabella,  sprays  of  white  Spirasa,  and  Ferns.  To 
these  were  added  a  few  flowers  of  a  pink  Bouvardia  and  of  Aerides 
odoratum,  just  to  give  a  little  colour.  Several  good  head-dresses 
were  shown,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  arrangements  were  excellent. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

June  29. 
This,  the  second  great  show  of  this  Society,  took  place  last  Saturday 
at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  though  a  good  one,  it  was  not  equal  in  some 
respects  to  that  of  last  year,  and  the  arrangements  were  somewhat 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  many  vacant  places  on 
some  of  the  stages,  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  This  was 
caused,  we  learn,  through  many  exhibitors  who  brought  their  Rosea 
keeping  them  under  the  benches  instead  of  staging  them,  a  practice 
neither  creditable  to  the  exhibitors  nor  fair  to  the  Society.  In  the 
next  place,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  allowing  representatives 
of  the  horticultural  press  to  visit  the  show  until  it  was  opened  to 
the  public,  an  oversight  which  caused  much  unnecessary  trouble  and 
inconvenience,  for  when  the  crowd  of  visitors  arrived  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  Rosea.  In  the  third 
place,  the  tickets  announcing  the  prize  collections,  instead  of  being 
associated  with  the  exhibitors'  cai-ds,  were  in  most  oases  atuck  care, 
lessly  on  to  the  sides  of  the  boxes,  causing  considerable  trouble  in 
finding  them.  No  sooner,  too,  had  the  judges  finished  their  work 
than  large  placards,  bearing  the  names  of  the  growers,  were  placed 
on  their  productions,  thus  greatly  i'npairing  the  effect  of  the  exhibi. 
tion. 

The  Rosea,  on  the  whole,  were  exceedingly  good,  and  a  large  and 
fine  ooUeotion  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son  added  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  the  show.  The  classes  for  blooms  of  one  variety  were  well 
filled,  and  the  nurserymen's  classes  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  collection  of  old  Roses  from  Mr.  Stadden  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  mistakes  jnst  alluded 
to,  the  show,  we  think,  may  be  fairly  pronounced  to  have  been  a 
success. 

Nurserymen's  Classes.— In  the  premier  class  for  seventy-two 
distinct  trusses  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  competition,  five  collec- 
tions being  shown.  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  had  magnifi- 
cent blooms  of  Madame  Lacharme,  the  brilliant  rosy-crimaon  Horace 


Vernet,  very  large  and  exquisitely-formed  examples  of  Madame 
Eugenie  Verdier,  the  white  Niphetoa,  and  La  Havre,  an  elegantly, 
formed  flower  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour ;  with  these  were 
effectively  associated  brilliant  blooms  of  Xavier  Olibo,  Reynolds 
Hole,  the  beautiful  pink  Annie  Lnxton  and  Madame  Etienne  Levet, 
and  the  flesh-coloured  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  and  Captain  Christy. 
Mr.  Cant,  Colchester,  had  the  next  best  collection,  the  principal 
kinds  in  which  were  medium-sized,  but  beautifully. coloured,  examples 
of  Reynolds  Hole,  Star  of  Waltham,  the  brilliant  Charles  Lefebvre, 
and  the  clear  pink  Frangois  Michelon.  The  white  Souvenir  de  Elise 
and  the  creamy  Devoniensis  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  velvety, 
crimson  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  bright  red  Horace  Vernet.  In 
the  same  claas  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  fine  examples  of  Jean  Liabaud, 
La  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Baron  Rothschild,  and  Souvenir  de  Elise. 
In  other  collections  the  best  blooms  were  Captain  Lamure,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Marechal  Vaillant,  and  Madame  Hipoolyte  Jamain.  In 
the  class  for  forty-eight  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  Cran- 
ston &  Co.,  Hereford,  had  good  examples  of  the  pink  Edward  Morren, 
finely-formed  flowers  of  Marie  Banmann,  the  brilliant  La  Havre, 
Madame  de  St.  Amand,  the  brilliant  scarlet  Exposition  de  Brie,  and 
the  bright  rosy-pink  Madame  C.  Wood.  The  next  collection  in  point 
of  merit  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  in  which  were  elegant 
blooms  of  Souvenir  de  Elise,  Madame  Marie  Rady,  and  Niphetoa. 
In  the  class  for  thirty-six  single  blooms  there  were  nine  exhibitors, 
the  most  successful  one  being  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  who  had  Souvenir 
de  Elise,  finely-coloured  Marechal  Niel,  the  rosy-magenta  Madame 
Ferdinand  Jamain,  and  Paul  Neron.  These  were  shown  off  to  good 
advantage  among  fine  blooms  of  Xavier  Otibo,  maroon-crimson  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  La  Rosiere,  and  the  beautiful  rose-coloured  Madame 
George  Paul.  In  the  same  class  Messrs.  Curtis  had  beautiful  freah 
blooms  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  the  bright 
Avocat  Davivier,  and  Star  of  Waltham.  The  other  collections  were 
grand  blooms  of  Paul  Neron,  Captain  Christy,  and  fine  examples  of 
Marie  Baumann,  whilst  the  pure  rose  Antoine  Ducher  and  the 
maroon.crimson.tipped  Reynolds  Hole  were  probably  never  shown 
better.  Horace  Vernet  and  Miss  Hassard  were  also  excellent.  The 
best  twenty-four  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  came  from  Mr.  Cant. 
Amongst  them  were  Xavier  Olibo,  the  delicate  pink  Baroness  de  Rotha- 
child,  the  rich  cream-coloured  Devoniensis,  and  the  golden-centred 
La  Boule  d'Or.  Fisher  Holmes  was  excellent  in  colour,  and  aaso. 
oiated  effectively  with  the  bright  rosy. magenta  Ville  de  Lyons  and 
the  deep  rose  Marie  Rady.  Messrs.  Keynes  had  very  fine  ivory-white 
blooms  of  Souvenir  de  Elise,  the  magenta  Docteur  Andry  associated 
with  Reynolds  Hole,  and  the  pink-flushed  Catherine  Mermet.  In 
other  collections  the  best  blooms  were  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  La 
Havre,  and  Horace  Vernet.  Mr.  Turner  had  the  best  twenty-four 
single  blooms,  among  which  were  even  medium-sized  examples  of 
Marguerite  Brassao,  the  bright  crimson  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Charles 
Lefebvre.  From  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  came  good  blooms  of 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  General  Jacqueminot,  the  cream-coloured 
Rubens,  and  Countess  of  Oxford.  In  other  collections  were  good 
blooms  of  Annie  Laxton,  Marie  Rady,  Fisher  Holmes,  Horace  Vernet, 
the  rosy-pink  Camille  Bernardin,  and  the  deep  crimson  Abel  Carri&re. 
Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons  had  the  best  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses, 
among  which  Souvenir  de  Eliae  Vardon  was  probably  never  seen 
more  perfect ;  Devoniensis  was  beautiful ;  also  the  white  Julie  Man. 
sais,  and  Madame  Margottin.  Mr.  Cant  had  the  blush  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  the  creamy-white  Madame  Villermoz,  and  Niphetoa  in  fine 
condition;  and  in  other  collections  we  noticed  admirable  blooms  of 
Souvenir  de  Elise  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain. 

Open  Classes. — The  best  twelve  new  Rosea,  not  in  commerce, 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  consisting  of  finely-formed, 
smooth.petalled  flowers  of  the  fiery  maroon-crimson  Jean  Sonpert, 
the  clear  pink  Annie  Laxton,  the  brilliant  Duke  of  Connaught,  and 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  John  Stuart  Mill, 
rosy-scarlet ;  Marguerite  Brassac,  deep  rose  j  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm, 
lively  pink ;  and  Henry  Bennet,  bright  crimson,  in  good  condition. 
The  best  twelve  blooms  of  Etienne  Levet  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son ;  they  were  of  a  fine  carmine  colour,  large,  and  full.  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  had  smaller  and  darker-coloured  blooms  of  the  same 
variety.  Frangois  Michelon  was  poorly  represented  ;  the  best  blooms 
of  it  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  had 
twelve  fine  even  blooms  of  Jean  Liabaud,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son.  Mr.  Turner  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  and 
Measrs.  Paul  &  Son  the  best  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  dark-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetual,  nob 
named  in  the  achedole,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  awarded  a  first  prize 
for  fine  examples  of  Marie  Baumann.  Mr.  Cant  had  good  blooms  of 
Horace  Vernet,  and  Mr.  Laing  also  showed  Marie  Banmann.  The 
best  light  kind  was  Captain  Christy  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the 
blooms  of  which  were  very  large  and  of  a  fine  flesh  colour.  M. 
Ridout,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate,  had  very  large 
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and  even  blooms  of  the  delicate  silky-pink  Baroness  Bothsohild,  and 
the  next  best  kind  was  the  beautiful  white  Madame  Laoharme. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Tea  Roses  of  any  kind,  not  named  in  the 
sobednle,  Mr.  Cant  won  the  first  prize  with  remarkable  blooms  of 
Bonle  d'Or,  a  beautiful  golden-colcured  Eoae  with  petals  of  great 
substance.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  stands  of  Roses  in  the  exhi- 
bition. Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  had  good  blooms  of  Souvenir  de  Elise, 
and  Mr.  Pinoe  had  Jean  Ducher  in  good  condition. 

The  beat  new  seedling  Rose  came  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  consisted  of  a  bright  red  kind  named  Duchess 
of  Bedford. 

In  the  class  for  old  Roses  in  commerce  previous  to  ISiO  there  was 
only  one  exhibitor,  viz.,  Mr.  Julius  Stadden,  Chipping  Norton,  who 
showed  over  fifty  kinds.  To  many  this  collection  was  a  highly 
interesting  one;  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  selecting  certain  kinds 
suitable  for  the  wild  garden,  and  served  to  show  the  improvements 
that  had  taken  place  in  Roses  since  that  date.  It  contained  the 
single  striped  York  and  Lancaster,  the  white  Globe  Hip  (so  fine  for 
small  bouquets),  Lamarque,  yellow  Provence  (a  fine  Rose,  but  one 
which  does  not  often  open  well),  the  creamy.yellow  Eliza  Sauvage, 
Chenedole  (a  Rose  shown  in  every  collection  about  twenty  years  ago), 
the  common  Moss  and  old  Cabbage,  the  former  said  to  be  a  sport 
from  the  latter,  and  a  host  of  sorts  the  names  of  which  were 
unknown. 

The  best  twelve  Roses  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  three  trusses  of 
each,  came  from  Mr.  John  Quennell,  Brentwood,  and  contained  good 
blooms  of  the  crimson  Xavier  Olibo,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  and 
Paul  Yerdier.  In  the  same  class  Madame  Lacharme  and  Frangois 
Fontaine  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Soames,  Freeman  Park,  had 
the  best  twelve  single  trusses,  among  which  the  best  were  Captain 
Christy,  the  brilliant  scarlet-purple-shaded  Dr.  Andry,  and  the  pink 
Mens.  Norman.  Professor  Adams,  the  Observatory,  Cambridge,  had 
good  examples  of  Xavier  Olibo  and  Madame  Bravy.  The  best  blooms 
in  the  class  for  sis  trusses  were  those  of  Marechal  Niel,  Reynolds 
Hole,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Lord  Macfiulay,  Devoniensis,  Captain 
Christy,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  best  examples  of  suburban- 
grown  Roses  were  those  of  Charles  Lefebvro.  The  best  twelve  blooms 
of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  oame  from  Mr.  Waterlow,  Reigate,  and 
included  good  examples  of  Jean  Ducher,  Louise  de  Savoie,  and 
Madame  Berard.  In  other  collections  Cbeshunt  Hybrid,  Catherine 
Mermet,  the  yellow  Madame  Margottin,  and  Madame  Villermoz  were 
the  best  blooms.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  Roses,  six  varieties,  three 
trusses  of  each,  Mr.  HoUingworth,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  sent 
good  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Villermoz,  and  Souvenir  d'nn 
Ami. 

Miscellaneous. — Amongst  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son's  exten. 
sive  collection  of  Roses,  the  most  striking  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Fisher  Holmes,  the  white  Madame  Lacharme,  the  rosy-magenta  Alfred 
Colomb,  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  Victor  Verdier.  The  same  firm 
also  showed  stands  of  new  Roses,  including  the  brilliant  deep  rosy- 
magenta-shaded  May  Quennell  (one  of  the  best  new  Roses  that  has 
been  raised  for  some  years),  the  scarlet  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duke 
of  Connaught,  Madame  Prosper  Sangier,  and  a  golden.yellow  Tea 
Rose  named  Madame  Lazarine  Poixeau,  fine  in  a  bud  state  for  bon. 
quets.  Mr.  Corp,  Oxford,  sent  a  large  collection  of  Tea  Rose  buds 
cultivated  on  the  seedling  Brier.  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham,  also  sent  a 
good  collection  of  Tea  Rose  buds,  as  did  also  Mr.  Mayo,  Oxford. 
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The  exhibits  on  this  occasion,  though  but  few,  were  of  an  interesting 
description.  New  Roses  from  the  Cheshunt,  Waltham,  and  Slough 
nurseries,  a  group  of  new  Lilies  from  the  Colchester  Bulb  Company, 
and  a  fine  display  of  Verbenas  from  Mr.  Canuell,  Swanley,  formed 
the  chief  features. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  new 
flowers,  plants,  and  fruits : — 

Rose  Penelope  Mayo  (Tamer) . — A  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  English 
origin,  and  one  which  promises  to  become  a  moat  useful  kind  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Its  flowers,  which  are  a  brilliant  carmine-red, 
are  large  and  finely  formed. 

Rose  Dr.  Sewell  (Turner). — Without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  English-raised  Rosea  ever  shown.  It  resembles  Xavier 
Olibo,  and  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  General  Jacqueminot,  but 
is  deeper  in  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  grower,  and  no  good  col- 
lection of  Roses  will  probably  be  long  without  it. 

Hose  Duchess  of  Bedford  (Paul  &  Son).— An  excellent  Rose, 
previously  described  in  The  Gaeden,  and  shown  bettor  on  this  occa. 
sion  than  hitherto. 


Pelargonium  Elfrida  (V.  Lemoine).— An  Ivy. leaved  kind 
having  large  trusses  of  clear  rosy-violet.coloured  well.formed  double 
blossoms.     A  variety  of  great  value  for  decorative  purposes. 

Pelargonium  A.  F.  Barron.— An  Ivy-leaved  kind  of  bushy 
growth  having  double  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  pinkish.rose. 

Pelargonium  Lucie  Lemoine  (V.  Lemoine). — A  kind  with 
dark  glossy  green  Ivy-like  foliage,  bearing  abundance  of  large, 
delicate  pnrple-shaded,  whitish  blossoms.  A  useful  and  attractive 
variety, 

Freesia  refracta  alba. — A  white.flowered  kind,  beautifully 
scented,  and  well  worth  culture. 

Melon  Delia's  Hybrid  (Dell). — A  green-fleshed  variety  with 
yellow,  netted  skin  and  of  fine  flavour. 

Melon  Netted  Victory  (Gilbert).— A  coarsely-netted,  green- 
fleshed  kind,  remarkably  juicy  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  pretty 
Onoidium,  named  0.  pra^textum,  and  several  hybrid  Lilies,  which 
attracted  much  notice.  Messrs.  Chautrier  Bros.,  Montetontaine,  Oise, 
France,  contributed  a  fine  specimen  of  Croton  Baronne  James  de 
Rothschild.  It  is  a  stately-growing  plant,  with  leaves  as  large  as 
those  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  bronzy-green 
colour,  marked  with  bright  crimson  and  orange  veins.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Pearson,  Chilwell,  showed  Pelargoniums  raised  from  seed  of  P. 
echinatam ;  they  were  named  Beauty,  Ariel,  hybridum,  and  Prixie, 
all  of  good  habit  and  bearing  large  trasses  of  varied  shades  of  rose- 
coloured  blossoms.  Mr.  C.  Pache,  Birmingham,  sent  a  double  scarlet, 
flowered,  golden-leaved  Pelargonium  named  Golden  Jewel.  A  large 
collection  of  Liliams  and  Freezias  oame  from  the  Colchester  Bulb 
Company,  including  L.  Browni,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  parvum,  and  other 
interesting  kinds  ;  also  Triteleia  laxa  grandiflora,  a  beautiful  blue- 
flowered  kind  from  California,  and  several  finely -coloured  Caloohorti. 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  famished  a  basket  of  flowering  plants  of  their 
Bsohsoholtzia  Mandarin,  figured  in  The  Garden  (see  Vol.  XII.,  p. 
568)  i  also  examples  of  a  beautifully  striped  Phlox,  named  P.  Drum, 
mondi  viridis  laciniata  stellata.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill, 
sent  the  speckled  Gloxinia  Papillon,  which  was  much  admired.  Mr, 
Barron  showed,  on  behalf  of  Mons.  V.  Lemoine,  Rue  de  I'Etang, 
Nancy,  France,  new  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  of  a  meritorious  de. 
scription  ;  the  best  were  Elfrida  and  Lucie  Lemoine,  already  described, 
the  double  pink-flowered  Konig  Albert,  and  Madame  Bmilie  Galle, 
white  with  pnrple.striped  centre.  From  the  Society's  gardens,  at 
Chiswick,  came  finely-flowered,  bushy  plants  of  the  beautiful  blue 
Torenia  Fournieri  growing  in  pots,  showing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  eilective  of  decorative  plants  when  well  grown.  Mr. 
G.  Smith,  ToUington  Road  Nursery,  showed  a  collection  of  striped 
Petunias,  which  were  highly  commended  on  account  of  the  fine 
dwarf  habit  of  the  plants,  and  the  large  size  and  varied  colours  of 
the  blossoms. 

Cut  Flowers. — Stands  of  new  Roses  were  shown  by  several  of  the 
leading  growers.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  had  grand  examples  of  Har- 
rison Weir,  a  blood. red  Rose,  doable,  and  of  fine  substance ;  also 
Congress,  Dean  of  Windsor,  Dr.  Sewell,  and  Penelope  Mayo,  to  which 
latter  two  we  have  already  alluded.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  had  a  collection  of 
English.raised  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  among  which  were  some 
promising  kinds.  Those  which  had  been  named  were  R.  Dudley 
Baxter,  rosy.crimson  ;  Masterpiece,  bright  scarlet,  very  double  ;  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  box  of  the 
beautiful  pink  May  Quennell,  one  of  the  best  new  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  also  sent  several 
promising  new  Roses,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Countess  of 
Darnley,  a  remarkably  doable  flower  when  fully  expanded  and  of  a 
rich  rose  colour ;  Duke  of  Took,  very  bright  crimson;  and  Charles 
Darwin.  Mr.  Caudwell,  Wantage,  contribated  a  box  of  good  Rose 
blooms.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  sent  blooms  of  Lilium  californioam,  par- 
dalinum,  Robinsoni,  and  Krameri,  from  large  and  small  bulbs  to  show 
the  different  shades  of  colour.  Mr.  Noble,  Sunningdaie,  sent  blooms 
of  Rose  Queen  of  Bedders  ;  also  a  new  seedling  Rose.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  showed  a  collection  of  flowers  of  his  improved  strain  of  Sweet 
Williams,  most  of  which  were  light  coloured,  but  fine  in  shape  and 
smooth  and  sound  in  the  petals.  Several  of  the  kinds  were  striped  and 
pretty,  and  some  had  Auricula-like  flowers  of  a  beautiful  mauve  colour 
with  white  edges.  Mr.  Caudwell,  Wantage,  also  sent  an  extensive 
collection  of  Sweet  Williams,  among  which  were  some  remarkably 
fine  flowers,  both  light  and  dark.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent 
blooms  of  Antirrhinums,  which  were  noteworthy  on  account  of  their 
large  spikes  and  well  diversified  colours.  Mr.  Canuell,  Swanley,  had 
a  large  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas,  which  embraced  every 
shade  of  colour,  from  brilliant  scarlet,  blue,  and  purple,  to  the  most 
delicate  white,  pink,  and  mauve.  A  large  and  interesting  collection 
of    oat  blooms  of  Dianthas  Heddewigi  came  from  the   Society's 
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gardens;  the  flowers  were  large  and  fine,  and  remarkably  bright  and 
varied  in  colour.  Mr.  Dean  sent  peveral  promising  seedling  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  and  Mr.  Noble  had  cat  spikes  of  Spiraea  palmataof 
a  highly  meritorious  (description.  Mr.  Parker  showed  a  doable- 
flowered  Martagon  Lily,  also  CEoothera  Yonngi,  one  o£  the  best  of 
the  Evening  Primroses  for  border  decoration. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Heima  for  a  well, 
grown  plant  of  Cattleya  gigas,  which  bore  a  dozen  very  large, 
gorgeously-coloured  blossoms. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Mr.  Monro,  Potter's  Bar,  sent  a 
dozen  Melons  named  Monro's  Bismarck,  a  green. fleshed. deeply-ribbed 
kind  ;  also  a  scarlet. fleshed  Melon  called  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  H. 
Mann,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hornsby,  Sfe.  Vincents,  Grantham,  also 
showed  seedling  Melons.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  exhibited  several 
large  Peas;  and  Mr.  Turner,  Slongh,  sent  a  beautiful  Kidney  Potato 
named  Early  Biid,  a  kind  which  was  highly  spoken  of  at  the  Potato 
exhibition  in  1877-  Mr.  H.  J.  Hardy,  Stour  Valley  Seed  Grounds, 
showed  plants  of  a  new  Pea  called  Sequel.  It  is  said  to  be  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  each  pod  contains  not  lees  than  ten  medium-sized,  round 
Peas.  Mr.  Cowburn,  Sunbary  Park,  sent  a  Cos  Lettuce  named 
Suubary  Park,  which  appears  to  be  a  good  kind. 


SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  and  largest  display  ever  made  by  this  Society 
during  its  existence  of  thirty. four  summers  was  on  21st  ult.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  show  held  at  Edinburgh.     Not  only  were  the 
entries  larger  by  half  than  is  usual,  but  exhibitors  were  represented 
from  a  very  wide  radius,  showing  that  the  Society  is  attracting  to 
itself  an  interest  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland  j  while  the 
quality   of   the   exhibits  must   be   prononnced   exceptionally   good, 
evincing  a  growing  attention  to  the   culture   of  this   pretty  border 
flower.      In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty. four  blooms  of  Show 
Pansies,  Mr.  Paul,  Paisley,  for  the  third  consecutive  year  was  awarded 
first  prize  and  the  Society's  silver  medal,  with  fine  specimens  of  J. 
P.    Barbour,   Michael    Saunders,   Alex.   Watt,   Mauve   Queen,  John 
Rowatt,  Robert  Black,  dark  selfs  ;  Jeannie  Grieve,  Mary  Paul,  Mrs. 
Ey les,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Mrs.  Henderson,  Minnie,  Mrs.  Owen ,  the  Duchess, 
Annie  Wood  Paul,  white  grounds;  Clonard,  Dr.  Livingstone,  James 
Orr,  Miss  Hope,  Miss  Rogers,  R.  Pollock,  George  Steedman,  yellow 
grounds;  May  Queen,  white   self;  and  Mrs.  Horsburgh,  yellow  self. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  2ad  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &    Sons, 
Aberdeen,  3rd.     For  twenty-four  fancy   Pansies,  Messrs.  Downie  & 
Laird,  Edinburgh,  received  let  and  silver  medal.     The  following  are 
the    varieties,   and    they   were   unquestionably   the    finest    blooms 
for  size  and    quality  in  the  exhibition,   viz.,  F.  W.  Leland,  Mrs.  S. 
Plamnier,    Mrs.    J.    Watt,    James    Grieve,    Mrs.    L.    T.    Fleming, 
Angus  McLeod  (seedling),  W.  Postlewhaite,  Miss  M.  Methven  (seed- 
ling), Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Honourable  Mrs.  Beatson,  Isa 
McMeeking,  Lady  Falmouth,  George  Wood,  Miss  Talbet  (seedling), 
MissMcNat,  Mrs.  Longfield  (seedling),  Lady  Clerk  (seedling),  and  six 
seedlings  unnamed.    Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co., 2nd  ;  Cocker  &  Sons,  3rd. 
In  the  open  class,  Mr.  Paul,  Paisley,  carried  off  Ist  for  eighteen  show 
Parsifs,  with  Luna,  Darkness,  Mauve  Queen,  Captain   Knowles,  dark 
selfs  ;  Janet  Lees,  Miss  E.  Cochran,  Delicata,  Minnie,  Mary  Robertson, 
Mrs.  Henderson,  Jeannie  Grieve,  white  grounds;  Defoe,  James  Orr, 
Oracle,  Mrs.  Russell,  Clonard,   yellow  grounds;  May   Queen,  white 
self;  and  Citron,  jellow  self.     Twelve  seedling  fancy  Pansies:  Ist, 
Downie  &  Laird  ;  2nd,  Dicksons  &  Co.     Six  seedling  show  Pansies 
and  six  seedling  fancy  Pansies  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  W. 
Paul,  who  was  let.    Twenty. four  bedding  Violas  :  let,  Downie  &  Laird  ; 
2nd,  Dicksons  &  Co. ;  3fd,  W.  Paul.     Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird's  stand 
contained  flowers  poestssing  qualities  in  colour  and  substance  to  an 
eminent  degree,  and  we  are  soiry  we  could  not  get  a  list  of  the 
varieties,  as  they  were  far  ahead  of  what  one  generally  sees  in  the 
Viola  as  exhibited  at  previous  shows.    Twenty-four  bedding  Pansies  : 
Ist,  Dicksons  &  Co.;  2nd,  William   Paul.     Twenty-four  self  Pansies, 
viz.,  four  blue,  six  white,   six   yellow,  and  eight  dark  :  let,  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  with  Snnnypark  Rival,  Royal   Blue,  Chieftain,  Crossflat  Rival, 
bines  ;  May  Queen,  Purity,  Beetie  Peacock,  Snowdrop,  Mrs.  Todd, 
MifS  Ranipay,  whites  ;  Mis.  Horsburgh,  Dr.  Masters,  Citron,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Nugget,  Zama,  Yellow  Boy,  yellows;  J.  P.  Bar  boor,  M.  Saunders, 
Darkness,  Jchn  Rowatt,  Mauve  Queen,  Luna,  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  Alex. 
Watt,  Jas.  Dalziel,  daik  ;  2nd,  Mr.    L.   T.  Fleming,  Berwick.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  the  other  prizes  in  detail.     In  the  gardeners* 
class  Mr.  Borrowman,  Bee&lack,   Edinburgh,  carried  all  before  him 
with  very  fine  flowers  of  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  aleo 
seemed  si  n;e  prizes  in  the  open  class;  while  Mr.  Fleming,  Berwick, 
was  the  most  succeseful  ccmpetitor  in  the  amateurs'  class,  and  gained 
the  silver  medal  for  most  prizes.     The  amateurs'  class  was  also  well 
represented  by  Mr.  Roes,  Laurence  Kirk;  J.  S.  Ritchie,  Denny;  and 


W.  Barr,  Paisley.  For  the  prizes  for  the  best  flowers  in  the  various 
classes,  to  be  selected  from  any  stands  in  the  exhibition,  the  follow- 
ing flowers  were  chosen  :  Best  white  ground,  Jeannie  Fleming  (seed- 
ling) ;  best  yellow  ground,  Charles  Turner  (seedling)  ;  best  dark  self, 
Crossbill  Gem  ;  best  white  self,  Jenny  Anderson ;  best  yellow  self, 
Mrs.  Horsburgh  ;  best  blue  self,  Sunnypark  Rival ;  best  flower  in  the 
exhibition,  Jeannie  Fleming.  A  prize  was  also  offered  for  the 
best  crimson  self,  and  Pilrig  Beauty,  a  variety  sent  oat  this  year 
as  a  show  Pansy,  and  described  as  a  "  crimson. lake  self,  a  fine 
round  flower  of  great  substance,"  was  the  candidate,  bat  the  judges 
unanimously  refused  it.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Borrowman  for  fancy  Pansy  J.  H.  Borrowman ;  to  Dicksons  &  Co. 
for  fancy  Pansy  Memento  ;  to  Mr.  Ross,  Laurence  Kirk,  for  fancy 
Pansy  Jas.  Douglas;  and  to  Mr.  Robertson  Monro,  Edinburgh,  for 
bedding  Viola  Pink  Perfection.  J.  G.  P. 


Scottisli  Horticultural  Association  (July  2).— Mr.  A.  D. 
Mackenzie  read  on  this  occasion  a  paper  on  *'  Heating."  He  described  two 
methods  of  heating  by  water— the  one  by  means  of  high  pressure  with 
small  malleable  iron  pipes,  and  the  other  by  low  pressure  with  cast  iron 
pipes  and  boilers.  He  then  gave  his  experience  of  the  various  boilers 
which  were  used,  giving  preference  to  the  saddle  boiler.  All  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  agieed  that  the  saddle  boiler  was  the  best.  Mr. 
James  Grieve  read  a  paper  on  "  Campanulas  "  in  which  he  enumerated 
the  different  kinds,  the  places  from  which  they  had  been  first  brought  to 
this  country,  and  then  gave  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  of  cultivation. 
Rare  specimens  of  the  Iris,  Tropreolum  polyphyllum,  and  Alstrcemeria 
chileusis  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dow-,  twenty-four  new  seedling  fancy 
Pansies  came  from  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  beautiful  flowers  of  Hoya 
oarnosa  from  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  and  large  spikes  of  Stocks  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Black. 


Kainfall  at  Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Galway  : — 
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This  amount  of  rainfall  is  unprecedented,  even  in  this  wet  locality, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  on  record.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  were  only  six  dry  days  during  the  whole  of  the  month ;  the 
sky  was  dull  and  leaden,  and  the  wind  north  and  cold. — James 
Gaknieb. 


OBITUARY. 

Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Txghe  died  at  Woodstock  Park, 
Ireland,  on  June  11,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of_  hia  age.  To  gardening 
and  arboriculture  the  death  of  Colonel  Tighe  is  a  great  loss ;  for  more 
than  sixty  years  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  his  gardens  and 
extensive  woods,  and  for  tifty-three  years  of  that  time  he  was  zealously 
assisted  by  Lady  Louisa  Tighe  in  every  work  that  has  made  Woodstock  so 
beautiful  and  interesting.  Colonel  Tighe's  first  work  was  to  plant  Mont 
Alto,  now  so  picturesque,  but  then  a  naked  barren  scar  ;  and  so  well  has 
ornamental  planting  been  kept  up,  that  Woodstock  Park  may  now  be  said 
to  be  a  vast  arboretum.  Rare  trees  and  shrubs  now  extend  continuously 
from  the  house  to  what  is  termed  the  upper  glen,  some  two  miles  distant, 
and  the  last  work  of  Colonel  Tighe  was  to  plant  an  avenue  of  Picoa  nobilis 
on  the  upper  drive  to  the  glen.  Colonel  Tighe  looked  upon  every  new 
hardy  tree  as  a  treasure.  Of  the  Araucaria  imbricata  he  formed  a  high 
opinion,  and  when  it  was  most  expensive  he  planted  some  200  trees  of  it; 
only  one,  however,  of  these  has  grown  up  to  be  a  fine  tree,  and  that  owing 
to  its  having  been  planted  on  a  suitable  subsoil.  The  public  can  still  see 
and  appreciate  the  rare  beauties  of  Woodstock  Park,  but  only  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  living  near  or  serving  Colonel  Tighe  can  fully  esti- 
mate the  loss  which  his  death  has  occasioned.  He  trusted  his  servants 
with  a  dignified  confidence,  and  when  any  plan  of  operations  was  once 
settled  on,  he  never  interfered  with  the  details  of  the  work.  To  the  garden- 
ing public  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  Woodstock  Park  will  continue 
the  residence  of  Lady  Louisa  Tighe.— Charles  McDonald,  Slokc^lei/, 
Yorks.  [All  who  know  Irish  gardens,  and  all  who  have  seen  the  beautiful 
trees  at  Woodstock,  will  share  the  regrets  of  our  correspondent  and  sympa- 
thise with  Lady  Tighe  in  her  loss.] 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  ou  the  29th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Wilham 
Holmes,  Florist,  Hackney,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty. seven. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  well  known  and  much  respected,  and  by  his  death 
horticulture,  especially  that  branch  of  it  in  which  he  was  more  particu- 
arly  engaged,  has  lost  an  energetic  supporter. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Abt  itself  is   NA.TvaB."Shakespeare. 


BEITISH   ORCHIDS  FOR   THE   GARDEN. 

In  last  week's  Gakden  I  observe  (see  p.  7)  a  short  article  from 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dod  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  Orchis  latifolia  as 
being  worthy  of  more  frequent  cultivation  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  subjected  to  in  British  gardens ;  and  he  further  asks 
whether  "  Orchis  latifolia  is  specifically  distinct  from  O.  maou- 
lata."  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Dod's  observations  deserve  atten- 
tion, especially  his  assertion  that  Orchis  latifolia  ought  to  be 
made  more  of  a  garden  plant  than  it  is  at  present.  I  would 
supplement  his  recommendation  by  stating  that,  in  my  opinion, 
all  our  British  Orchids  might  be  more  estensively  cultivated 
than  they  are,  and  that  with  much  advantage  and  effect  in 
modem  flower  gardening.  It  is  only  where  they  are  seen  in 
masses  that  their  beauty  and  effectiveness  can  be  realised.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  grow  singly,  scattered  through  our 
meadows,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  why  they  are 
so  little  noticed.  I  had  an  instance  lately  of  the  grand  effect 
produced  by  Orchis  latifolia  as  it  grew  in  quantity  together 
while  on  a  botanical  excursion  to  the  extreme  south-west  of 
Ireland.  On  passing  over  a  strip  of  country  lying  between 
Dingle  and  Ventry,  Co.  Kerry,  I  came  on  the  corner  of  a  moist 
field  which  was  quite  purple  with  the  flowers  of  O.  latifolia. 
The  plants  covered  a  surface  of  some  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
and  were  nearly  as  close  together  as  they  could  grow.  The 
moist,  warm  atmosphere  of  that  portion  of  Ireland  which  lies 
along  the  sides  of  Dingle  Bay  seemed  very  favourable  to  this 
Orchid,  each  plant  averaging  1  ft.  or  more  in  height.  I  may 
here  add  another  instance  of  the  fine  effect  produced  by  a 
different  species  when  growing  together  in  large  quantities, 
viz.,  Orchis  pyramidalis.  This  grows  natnrally  in  the  Glas- 
nevin  Gardens  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  meadows.  I  had 
last  week  occasion  to  look  over  a  field  which  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  Government  for  the  extension  of  the  Glasnevin 
Arboretum,  and  in  doing  so  I  observed  a  dry  bank  on  a  portion 
of  the  field  where  many  hundreds  of  this  Orchis  were  in  bloom 
and  nearly  close  together.  No  one  who  is  only  accustomed  to 
see  the  plant  growing  singly  could  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  beauty  in  this  instance  where  so  many  were  under  the  eye 
at  a  glance.  I  had  a  quantity  of  it  dug  up  and  removed  to  the 
Orchid  department  in  the  garden  ;  and  even  ordinary  visitors 
were  so  attracted  by  the  effect  which  it  produced,  that  they 
left  the  gravel  walks  and  went  to  examine  what  the  brilliant 
flowers  were  which  seemed  new  to  them.  The  query  having 
reference  to  the  specific  distinctness  of  Orchis  latifolia  and  O. 
maoulata  seems  to  me  not  so  easy  to  answer  satisfactorily  as 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  I  believe  there  are  not  many 
British  botanists  who  would  not  say,  offhand,  that  they  are 
truly  distinct  species,  which  is  also  my  own  opinion  in  so  far 
as  the  generally  received  idea  of  a  species  is  concerned.  It 
must,  however,  be  conceded  by  those  who  have  seen  these 
plants  growing  extensively  under  very  varied  circiimstances 
that  forms  do  occur,  especially  on  the  side  of  O.  latifolia,  which 
are  very  intermediate.  The  longer  spur,  more  deeply  three- 
lobed  lip,  with  the  three  sepals  of  the  flowers  spreading,  and 
the  solid  stem  are  pretty  constant  marks  for  distinguishing  O. 
maculata  from  0.  latifolia,  though  I  have  seen  forms  where  all 
these  marks  did  not  hold  good.  None  of  our  British  Orchids 
sport  so  much  into  varieties  as  O.  latifolia,  some  of  which  are 
very  superior  to  the  ordinary  form,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  with  flowers  nearly  equal  in  size  to  those  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Dod,  who  says  he  has  met  "  with  flower-heads  fully  1  ft. 
long,  and  closely  set  with  blossoms."  An  inflorescence  covering 
a  rachis  of  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  long  is  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  this  plant.  D.  Moore. 

Glasnevin. 


TABLE   PLANTS. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  forwarded  to  yon  upon  this  subject 
(see  p.  1)  I  purposely  confined  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
plants  which  one  can  see  over,  and  of  plants  which  one  can  see 
under,  when  placed  upon  tables  of  the  usual  height,  which  is 
generally  2  ft.  5  in.  from  the  ground.  But  there  is  a  third 
group  of  table  plants  to  which  I  did  not  then  allude,  because 
their  height  is  of  very  little  consequence.  To  this  group  belong 
all  those  plants  which  one  can  see  through.  Under  this  head- 
ing may  be  mentioned  a  few  Palms  of  the  character  of  Oocos 
Weddelliana  and  Geonoma  gracilis,  a  few  flowering  plants,  such 
as  Thyrsaoanthus  rutilans  and  Russellia  juncea,  and  a  host  of 
elegant  Grasses.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  any  and  every 
specimen  of  the  plants  which  I  have  enumerated  is  a  good 
table  plant,  but  rather  to  say  that  from  amongst  plants  of  this 
general  habit,  when  well  cultivated  and  when  not  possessing 
too  dense  a  growth,  may  be  picked  some  of  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  decorations  for  the  table.  When,  therefore,  prizes 
are  offered  for  table  plants,  the  schedule  ought  to  state  whether 
they  are  for  plants  which  one  can  see  through,  see  over,  or  see 
under.  In  all  oases  the  size  of  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  is 
grown  ought  to  be  limited.  In  the  case  of  plants  which  one 
can  see  through,  nothing  need  be  said  about  height.  In  the 
case  of  plants  which  one  can  see  over,  the  height  should  be 
restricted  to  15  in.  or  to  27  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
While  in  the  case  of  plants  that  one  can  see  under,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  limit  the  height,  but  the  schedule  must  explain 
that  there  is  to  be  a  clear  stem  up  to  20  in.,  or  up  to  32  in., 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  W.  T.  T. 


TABLE    DECORATIONS. 

We  have  heard  much  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time  :  what 
sort  of  plants  to  use — their  height,  colour,  and  habit ;  the  way 
to  make  the  dining-room  table  so  as  to  accommodate  as  many 
plants  and  flowers  as  possible  without  inconveniencing  the 
diners,  &c.  Now,  the  notion  I  have  to  support  is  that 
dining-room-table  decoration  is  an  incongruity,  is  indefensible, 
unnecessary,  and  a  depravation  of  luxury.  I  base  my  argument 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  landscape  gardener  did  who  said 
that  flower-beds  in  the  middle  of  a  Potato  quarter  or  a  bed  of 
Horseradish  would  be  an  outrage,  not  only  on  good  taste,  but 
on  common  sense.  I  maintain  that  no  plea  whatever  can  be 
set  up  for  the  use  of  flowers  or  plants  on  a  dining-room  table 
— they  are  an  utter  incongruity.  Roses,  Ferns,  and  other  flowers 
or  graceful  plants  do  not  and  never  can  associate  with  roast 
beef  or  turtle  soup.  I  knew  a  lady  once  who  complained  to 
her  gardener  about  introducing  scented  Thyme  into  her  flower 
vases.  She  said  "that  was  for  the  kitchen — not  for  her  vases," 
and  so  far  she  was  right ;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  flowers 
and  plants  are  for  the  drawing-room,  the  library,  and  the 
boudoir,  and  not  for  the  dining-room.  There  the  cook,  the 
confectioner,  and  the  fruiterer  should  reign  supreme,  and  they 
possess  the  art  and  everything  else  to  render  a  dining-table  as 
attractive  as  it  can  be  made.  What  man  or  woman  with  a 
healthy  appetite  cares  one  farthing  for  the  flowers  on  the  table  ? 
it  is  only  when  they  have  done  dining  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  deign  to  glance  at  them,  and  by  that  time  they  should 
retire  to  the  drawing-room  or  the  conservatory,  where  they 
may  legitimately  turn  their  attention  to  Flora's  treasures.  We 
have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  this  table  decoration  business, 
and  we  more  than  fancy  that  there  are  not  a  few  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  share  our  opinions — who  regard  a  dining-room 
table  strewed  with  flowers  till  it  resembles  a  flower  bed  as  one 
of  the  most  objectionable  arrangements  ever  introduced.  We 
have  known  more  than  one  sturdy  old  English  gentleman 
quietly  protest  against  the  table  being  encumbered  with  flowers 
and  flower  vases  by  first  pushing  them  as  far  out  of  his  way 
as  possible  preliminary  to  making  a  meal.  One  old  veteran, 
pretty  well  known  "  in  the  service,"  and  who  is  a  perfectly  culti- 
vated and  courteous  gentleman  withal,  regularly  "  clears  the 
deck "  in  this  fashion  before  making  the  attack,  and  no  one 
calls  in  question  his  "  ways."  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
table  decoration  is  a  fashion  which  is  now  extending 
downwards,  even  to  high  life  "  below  stairs,"  "  school  teas," 
and  such  like  festivals,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  see  it  going 
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out  of  fashion  in  the  upper  grades  of  society  in  consequence 
— and  the  sooner  the  better.  J.  S.  W. 


LILIUM  HANSONI. 
Permit  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  Wilson'a  remarks  (see  p.  8)  in  regard  to 
this  Lily,  that  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  intention  in  my 
previous  remarks  than  to  insinuate  that  the  plant  which  he  exhibited 
was  obtained  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  me  or  my  firm.  I 
simply  stated  that  the  Lily  was  in  my  possession  unnamed  in  1869-70. 
We  identify  it,  now  we  have  seen  the  flower,  to  be  the  early  yellow- 
flowering  Martagon  then  obtained  for  us  from  Japan,  and  grown  on 
for  years  without  a  flower  being  obtained.  It  was  named  HaDsoni  at 
quite  a  recent  date.  I  have  now  before  me  a  catalogue  of  a  sale  at 
Messrs.  Stevens  of  "  New  and  Rare  Japanese  Lilies,  collected  by 
Mr.  Kramer  in  Japan,"  dated  December  28,  1871.  This  sale  was  a 
remarkable  one,  for  seed  of  Primula  japonica  fetched  the  astonish- 
ingly high  fignre  of  £81  for  a  quantity  under  3  oz.,  and  likewise  for  its 
being  the  first  occasion  on  which  Lilium  Krameri  was  introduced  by 
me  and  subsequently  named  in  honour  of  its  collector — ilr.  Kramer. 
Lots  163,  161,  and  165  are  headed  Liliam  colohicum — see  drawing. 
The  drawing  was  a  Japanese  one  of  L.  Ilansoni,  and  the  three 
bulbs  offered  were  some  of  a  batch  sent  over  to  me,  of 
which  the  others  grew  and  were  Martagons,  but  did  not  bloom. 
These  three  lots  were  bought  by  3Ir.  Bull,  Mr.  Barr,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
as  I  have  stated.  What  became  of  the  bulbs  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
know  that  L.  Hansoni  was  that  year  in  my  possession  and  sold  by  me, 
and  entered  in  my  catalogue  without  name.  Of  L.  Szovitzianum  Mr. 
Wilson  writes:  "To see  this  Lily  in  perfection  a  visit  should  be  paid 
to  Edinburgh  to  Mr.  M'Nab."  I  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  allow 
that  perfection  may  be  obtained  nearer  London.  We  have  had  here 
1500  spikes  of  bloom  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  with  from  four  to 
twenty  bells  of  flower  on  each  spike,  some  of  them  6  in.  across,  most 
beautifully  coloured,  and  likewise  no  two  alike.  Add  2000  more 
smaller  plants,  with  smaller  blooms,  and  yoa  have  our  bed.  It  was  a 
grand  sight.  Without  wishing  to  detract  from  any  credit  due  to  Mr. 
M'Nab,  we  also  claim  that  the  word  perfection  should  be  applied  to 
our  bed.  A.  Wallace. 

Colchester, 


Hoses  at  Boxhill. — A  fine  display  of  Bases  may  now  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Appleby's  nursery  at  Boxhill.  It  consists  of  some  3000  plants 
arranged  as  an  avenue  on  each  side  of  a  long  walk.  Planting  in 
straight  lines  is,  as  a  rule,  objectionable,  but  when  the  colours  are 
jndioionsly  blended,  as  they  were  in  this  case,  and  backed  on  each 
side  with  Conifers  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  the  effect  is  all  that 
could  bo  desired.  The  soil  here  is  a  deep  yellow  loam,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  fullers'. earth,  and  in  this  Roses  appear  to  succeed  remarkably 
well,  plants  which  have  only  beuii  budded  two  years  having  made 
fine  bushy  heads  loaded  with  largo  blossoms.  Among  kinds  unusually 
well  flowered  we  noted  Paul  Neron,  bearing  large  and  well-fortiiod 
blossoms,  the  delicately-tintBd  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  and  the  pure 
white  Boule  de  Neige.  Half-standards  of  Princess  Louise  Victoria, 
with  compact  bushy  heads,  bore  more  than  twenty  fully  expanded, 
delicate,  blush-coloured  blossoms,  and  Marechal  Niel,  grown  as  a 
standard,  does  better  here  than  we  have  seen  it  anywhere  else,  its 
blooms  being  fine  in  colour  and  produced  in  profusion.  The  cream- 
coloured  Belle  Lyonnaise,  considered  to  be  a  great  improvement  on 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  bears  large  flowers  of  great  substance,  and  Mdlle. 
de  Tartars,  a  Tea-scented  Rose  of  a  pinkish-rose  tint  not  often  seen, 
and  fine  in  the  bud  state  for  bouquets,  does  unusually  well  here  j  as 
does  also  Cheshunt  Hybrid. — S. 

Town  Roses. — It  is  right  that  I  should  speak  a  good  word  for 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  growth  of  Roses  since  I  left  Ken. 
sington,  about  ten  years  ago.  One  reason  that  I  had  for  leaving  town 
for  the  country  was,  that  I  could  not  grow  Roses  and  Conifers.  The 
fuliginous  "smuts"  of  the  atmosphere  not  only  checking  their 
growth,  but  destroying  them  altogether.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  at  a 
garden  party  on  Campden  Hill,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
seethe  choicest  varieties  of  Roses  grown  with  the  utmost  beauty 
and  luxuriance.  Not  so  the  Conifers,  the  sulphur  in  the  air  being 
fatal  to  them.— E.  W.  C,  Olen  Andred. 

Old  Roses. — The  names  of  the  old  Roses  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  week  were,  so  far  as  known,  as  follows  :  Old  China,  Scotch 
White,  Felicite  Perpetuee,  Aimce  Vibert,  Old  Monthly,  White  Bath, 
Bourbon  Queen,  Old  Cabbage,  Common  Moss,  Madame  Legras,  Chencv 
doM,  Fairy,  Eliza  Savage,  Yellow  Provence,  Crimson  Damask,  Old 
Damask,  Pactolus,  Ruga,  Globe  Hip,  Rosa  Manetti,  Comtesse  de 
LacepSde,  Rosa  Mundi,  York  and  Lancaster,  Tillage  Maid,  Rose  de 
Meaux,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Adam,  Crested  Moss,  York  White,  andComte 
de  Paris. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hahdt  Shrubs. — Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  hardy  climbers  is  the  Chilian  Berberidopsis  corallina ;  the 
clusters  of  drooping,  coral-like  blossoms  are,  as  well  as  the 
flower-stalks  themselves,  a  beautiful  deep  red.  For  the  rafter 
of  the  cool  conservatory  few  plants  surpass  this  in  loveliness. 
Myrtus  americana  makes  a  pretty  wall  plant ;  the  leaves  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  common  Myrtle,  and  the  almost 
white,  waxy  flowers  are  borne  on  longer  stalks.  Veronica 
kermesina  is  a  very  desirable  kind  for  a  dwarf  wall,  the  long 
spikes  of  mauve-coloured  flowers  being  both  graceful  and 
pretty.  Clematis  acuminata,  a  Himalayan  species  and  a  very 
free  bloomer,  has  flowers  of  a  blue-purple  colour ;  altogether, 
this  is  a  charming  plant,  and  one  worth  a  place  in  any  garden. 

Hardy  HBRBiCEons  Plahts. — The  large  and  beautiful  genus 
Veronica  contains  few  species  which  are  more  distinct  and  at 
the  same  time  combine  so  much  elegance  and  beauty  as  V. 
virginica  var.  japonica.  This  new  claimant  for  garden  favour 
has  the  leaves  in  whorls  just  like  the  common  Martagon  Lily ; 
the  stem  attains  a  height  of  about  18  in.,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  long  spike  of  blue  flowers  with  yellow  stamens.  Another 
new  plant,  perhaps  less  beautiful  but  not  less  interesting,  is 
Villarsia  capitata,  a  miniature  aquatic  from  Australia ;  in 
colour  the  small  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  V.  nymphseoides, 
a  rather  rare  British  plant  found  in  still  waters  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties.  In  Australia  it  grows  in  wet  sand,  and, 
under  cultivation,  it  makes  a  small  cushion  of  bright  green 
leaves,  thickly  studded  with  its  pretty  yellow  flowers.  A  South 
European  form  of  Orchis  pyramidalis  merits  special  mention  ; 
it  is  extremely  handsome,  and  so  far  superior  in  size  and  beauty 
to  our  British  plant  that  most  people  would  never  suspect  the 
two  to  be  botanically  identical ;  the  Kew  plants  were  imported 
from  Portugal.  Abronia  arenaria,  a  Californian  perrenial,  is  a 
pretty  trailer  with  clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Hypericum 
oriontale  grows  about  15  in.  high,  and  produces  a  profusion  of 
pale  yellow  blossoms.  For  growing  in  small  chinks  in  rock- 
work  the  little  Mazus  Pumilio  is  very  suitable ;  its  purple 
flowers  are  borne  on  short  stalks  which  just  overtop  the  foliage ; 
this,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  genus,  is  a  native  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Thladiantha  dubia,  a  Chinese  member  of  the 
Gourd  family,  has  heart-shaped  leaves  and  showy,  bell-shaped, 
yellow  flowers  ;  this  hardy  perennial  would  furnish  a  beautiful 
partial  summer  covering  for  small  arbours,  &c.,  and  for  such 
purposes  can  be  strongly  recommended.  Neja  gracilis,  a  neat 
bushy  Composite  from  Mexico,  has  needle-shaped  leaves  and 
heads  of  bright  yellow  blossoms  ;  it  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and 
is  a  most  charming  plant  for  dry  sunny  spots  of  the  rockery  or 
open  border.  Two  Grindelias,  G.  robusta  and  G.  angustifolia, 
are  very  fine  just  now ;  both  have  large  heads  of  golden-yellow 
flowers  and  grow  about  the  same  height  (2  ft,) ;  the  latter,  as 
its  name  would  imply,  has  narrower  leaves  than  G.  robusta. 
Erigeron  speciosum,  a  Californian  perennial,  has  broad  leaves 
and  mauve-coloured  blossoms,  whilst  B.  multiradiatum  has 
narrower  leaves  and  flowers  a  shade  deeper  in  colour  than 
those  of  E.  speciosum  ;  both  grow  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  As 
a  single  Bpeoimen  or  for  making  a  bold  and  efl'ective  mass, 
Telekia  cordifolia  comes  in  well ;  it  has  large,  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  goldeu-yellow  heads  about  4  in.  across  ;  the  flower- 
stems  grow  as  high  as  4  ft.  Campanula  lactea  is  a  beautiful, 
tall-growing  Bell-flower  with  innumerable,  upright,  pale 
porcelain-blue  blossoms ;  C.  Van  Houttei  is  a  much  dwarfer 
grower,  with  long,  drooping,  purple  flowers.  The  North 
American  Lysiraachia  ciliata  is  a  tall  perennial  with  flowers  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour. 

GhEekiiouse  Plants. — Mesembryanthemum  violaceum  and 
M.  coccineum  are  handsome  plants,  very  easily  grown,  and 
most  useful  for  cool  house  decoration;  both  are  of  similar 
shrubby  habit.  M.  violaceum  has  purple  flovrers,  whilst  the 
colour  of  those  of  M.  coccineum  is  reddish.  Crassula  pallida 
has  precisely  the  habit  of  the  old  Rochea  falcata,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  Crassula  falcata,  but  the  flowers  are  whitish  instead 
of  bright  red.  Bomarea  Carderi,  when  planted  out  as  at  Kew, 
makes  a  most  attractive  and  uncommon-looking  object;  the 
drooping  flowers  are  pink,  spotted  with  purple. 

Orchids. — Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum,  from  Now  Grauada, 
is  a  compact  plant  with  narrow  leaves ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
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aro  pale  yellow  and  brown,  the  column  and  the  horns  at 
the  base  of  the  lip  white.  Tiiis  ia  not  a  mere  botanical  plant, 
but  is  worth  growing  from  a  garden  point  of  view.  Palumbina 
Candida,  a  native  of  Guatemala,  has  small  narrow  pseudo- 
bulbs  each  bearing  a  single  leaf;  the  flowers  are  white,  tinged 
with  rose.  Dendrobium  dixanthum  is  a  pleasing  species  with 
good-sized  yellow  flowers,  and  U.  secundum,  a  smaller-growing 
one,  with  spikes  of  smaller  blossoms,  is  a  rosy-purple,  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  lip  which  is  deep  orange-red.  A 
Mexican  Epidendrum,  E.  radiatum,i3  a  free-flowering  fragrant 
species  with  the  general  habit  of  E.  cochleatnm;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish-white,  and  the  large,  shell-shaped  Up 
is  marked  with  radiating  purple  lines. — f 


BROUSSA  AND  MOUNT  OLYMPUS. 
From  Syra  I  went  on  to  Constantinople  by  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer, 
passing  between  the  islands  of  Andros  and  Tenos,  and  by  Mytileue, 
Tenedos,  and  the  Plains  of  Troy,  and  finding  a  steamer  in  the  Golden 
Horn  juat  starting  for  the  port  of  Broussa,  I  got  on  board  without 
landing,  re. crossed  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  Modania,  and  drove  to 
"  Broussa,  20  miles  through  a  lovely  country,  reaching  my  destination 
the  same  afternoon.  The  culture  of  silk  is  the  prevailing  industry  of 
this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  road  out  of  Modania  passes  for  several 
miles  through  a  succession  of  Mulberry  plantations  bright  and  green 
in  their  spring  leafage.  Long  strings  of  camels  passing  to  and  from 
the  interior  give  a  novelty  to  the  soene.  The  roadsides  are  rich  with 
several  species  of  Salvias  and  boraginaceous  plants,  including  a  white 
Symphytum  and  Onosma  taurica.  The  sprigs  of  the  latter  are 
gathered  for  the  silkworms  to  spin  in.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is 
most  fruitful;  Quinces,  Plums,  Peaches,  White  Mulberry,  and  the 
Olive  luxuriate.  Bice  is  cultivated  here  and  there  on  the  low-lyio^ 
ground,  and  we  pass  fine  groves  of  a  handsome  deciduous  Oak,  but  the 
general  cultivation  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  not  a  fourth  of  the  surface 
being  under  tillage,  and  there  is  a  pervading  aspect  of  thriftlessness 
too  general  throughouo  Turkey.  A  railway  was  constructed  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  port  of  Modania  to  Broussa,  with  the  intention  of 
ultimately  connecting  it  with  a  general  system  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
including  the  line  from  Scutari  to  Ismidt,  but  the  earthwork  was  so 
wretchedly  planned  and  executed,  that  the  line  would  have  to  be  com- 
pletely remodelled  before  a  train  could  pass  over  it ;  when,  the  rolling 
stock  arrived  it  would  not  fit  the  rails,  and  the  railway  pier  at  Modania 
is  already  toppling  over.  The  aspect  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus  as  it 
is  approached  from  the  coast  is  truly  grand.  A  finely  moulded  ridge 
of  5000  ft.,  capped  with  a  peaky  snow-covered  summit,  rising  another 
2000  ft.  out  of  the  dark  pine-fringed  edge  of  the  main  plateau.  As 
Broussa  is  approached  the  ditches  are  all  steaming  from  the  hot 
springs  which  burst  up  from  the  north-west  flank  of  the  mountain, 
and  supply  the  baths — some  of  which  are  very  ancient — with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  l-iO*^. 

Broussa  is,  without  exception,  the  most  beautiful  place  I  have  ever 
Been,  with  a  situation  reminding  one  of  Great  Malvern.  It  covers  an 
immense  area  on  a  sloping  plateau,  at  from  550  ft.  to  700  ft.  above 
the  sea  level,  at  the  foot  of  Olympua,  It  contains  fifty-two  mosques, 
with  their  bubble-like  domes  and  white  minarets,  and  other  fine 
buildings,  interspersed  with  Mulberry  orchards  and  luxuriant  gardeus. 
The  mountain,  with  its  well-marked  zones  of  vegetation,  which, 
however,  interlace  and  overlap,  consisting  of — first,  Chestnut;  second, 
deciduous  Oaks  and  Hazel  J  third.  Beech;  fourth.  Pines  of  two  species; 
fifth,  Junipers  ;  sixth,  snowy  summit,  rising  up  from  the  city,  which 
ia  partly  built  up  its  lower  slope.  Broussa  contains  several  excellent 
hotels  ;  horses  and  attendants  are  remarkably  cheap  and  good,  only 
two  francs  a  day.  I  went  twice  up  Olympus,  but  not  to  the  final 
summit,  which  was  covered  with  snow.  My  Turkish  attendants, 
though  they  could  not  converse  with  me  in  any  language  common  to 
us,  were  really  capital  fellows,  though  savage  to  behold,  with  their 
picturesque  costume,  and  belts  full  of  rude  arms.  They  fell  into 
botanical  pursuit  with  good  fellowship  and  will,  and  did  as  much  work 
as  any  professed  botanical  guide  in  the  Alps,  often  finding  and  pointing 
out  species  that  would  otherwise  have  escaped  my  notice. 

Contrasted  with  the  Greek  Archipelago,  evergreen  Oaks  were 
almost  entirely  absent,  and  replaced  by  several  deciduous 
species;  indeed,  there  are  few  evei'green  shrubs  on  Olympus.  The 
commn  Laurel  and  Daphne  pontica,  the  Eastern  form  of 
Daphne  Laureola,  were  the  main  exceptions.  Bulbous  plants  were 
remarkably  abundant.  Fritillaria  pontica  in  profusion  almost  every, 
where,  with  a  range  of  altitude  of  nearly  4000  ft.  I  obtained  also 
seven  or  eight  species  of  Ornithogalum,  a  Galanthns  out  of  flower, 
and  sis  or  seven  species  of  Crocus.  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  Crocus 
aerius  in  full  beauty,  at  a  height  ofrfrom  4000  ft.  to  5000  ft.,  the  flowers 
at  its  highest  limit  appearing  amongst  the  melting  snow,  and  lower 


down  under  the  Pine  trees,  intermixed  with  Crocus  gargaricns,  a 
charming  little  yellow  species.  At  a  height  of  from  3500  ft.  to  4000  ft, 
the  floral  display  was  like  a  garden.  The  purple  Aubrietia  deltoidea, 
with  a  yellow  Alyssum  on  the  rooks,  and  the  yellow  and  blue  Crocuses, 
intermixed  with  Hypericum  oalycinum,  a  handsome  Doronioum,  and 
large  tufts  of  a  handsome  purple  Primula,  varying  with  white  Bowers, 
identical  with  a  plant  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Primula  altaioa, 
but  closely  allied  to  our  common  Primrose.  Two  or  three  species  of 
Gagea,  and  the  lovely  glaucous  low-growing  Hypericum  olympicum, 
were  also  coospicuous,  intermixed  with  a  blue  Muacari.  The  summit 
of  the  plateau,  at  a  height  of  about  5500  ft.,  the  limit  of  the  Pines, 
was  comparatively  barren,  and  afforded  nothing  but  tufts  of  a 
Juniperus,  a  sort  of  "  Savin, "  a  small  Potentilla,  Crocus  aerius  anda 
little  Gagea  among  the  snow  patches ;  but  it  was  evidently  too 
early  on  April  the  IGth  for  the  higher  region  of  Olympus,  which  in 
June  would  probably  afford  a  further  set  of  species.  Vaccinium 
Arctostaphylos  is  an  abundant  shrub  on  the  flanks  of  Olympus ;  the 
leaves  are  collected  and  used  in  lieu  of  tea.  They  are  gathered  ia 
spring,  and  after  being  laid  iu  the  shade  on  a  straw  mat,  are  rolled  in 
the  hands  and  dried  by  a  alow  fire  in  an  oven.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  the  Vaccinium  leaves  have  beea  thus  employed, 
but  they  have  now  become  a  regular  article  of  commerce,  sold  under 
the  name  of  "  Broussa  Tea  "  at  from  30  to  60  piastres  the  oke  of  2  J  lb., 
and  I  am  assured  make  a  very  palatable  beverage.  To  give  anything 
like  a  complete  list  of  the  plants  of  Olympus  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper ;  the  number  of  species  named  after  the  mountain 
expresses  the  extreme  richness  of  the  flora.  In  addition  to  those  al- 
ready named  I  found  a  Dentana  closely  allied  to  bulbifera,  Viola 
olympica,  a  handsome  species  coming  between  the  Alpine  calcarata 
aud  tricolor,  Cistua  laurifolius  and  C.salviffifolius,  Anemone  blanda, 
the  eastern  representative  of  A.  apennina,  Rascus  aculeatus,  and  R. 
Hypophyllum,  a  Sedum  allied  to  Telephium,  a  Gentiana  allied  to 
Asclepiadea,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia,  a  handsome  Lamium  allied  to  L, 
longiflorum,  a  number  of  conspicuous  species  of  Lathyrus  and  Orobus, 
including  one  with  yellow  flowers.  Boraginaceous  plants  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  including  several  Symphytums,  a  Borage,  and 
Lithospermum  purpureooceruleum  ;  also  a  Digitalis  not  yet  in  flower. 
Campanula  perciscifolia,  an  Alpine  Myosotis,  a  Corydalis,  a  Geranium, 
a  Convallaria,  and  Asphodelus  luteus. 

Amongst  the  shrubs  were  Ligustrum  vulgare,  Cercis  Siliquastrum, 
gorgeous  with  its  rich  rosy-crimson  flowers,  intermixed  with  a  hand- 
some white-flowered  Fraxinus,  which  was  very  conspicuous  above 
Broussa ;  also  Juniperus  oxycedrua,  Jasminum  frutioans,  and  Viscum 
album  on  the  Chestnut. 

Ferns  were  tolerably  abundant,  but  I  observed  none  but  the 
following  British  species  :  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Asplenium  Adian- 
tum.nigrum,  A.  acutum,  A.  Trichomanea,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Poly- 
stichum  angulare,  Pterisaquilina,  and  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina.  The 
fanna  of  Olympus  is  also  rich,  Koe-deer  and  wild  boar  are  very 
abundant ;  red-deer  are  also  found,  together  with  foxes,  jackals,  and 
wolves.  Eagles,  of  more  than  one  species,  were  constantly  in  sight. 
Vultures  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  the  red-legged  partridge, 
quail,  and  woodcock  are  abundant.  The  view  from  near  the  summit 
embraces  one  of  the  most  superb  panoramas  I  ever  beheld.  The  ridge 
of  Olympus  is  isolated,  and  commands  a  wide  range  of  vision  all  over 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  Constantinople,  and  far  inland,  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  rich  plain  of  Broussa  and  the  lakes  of 
Maniyas  and  Abullonia  as  a  near  foreground.  On  the  day  following, 
my  second  ascent  of  Olympus,  I  made  an  excursion  across  the  plain 
of  Broussa  to  the  hills  south  of  Gemlik,  and  found  an  annulate  Crocus 
said  to  have  yellow  flowers  iu  midwinter,  probably  chrysanthus; 
also  a  second  species  of  Crocus,  along  with  Lavandula  Staschas, 
Paliurus  aouleatus,  a  cream-coloured  Onosma,  and  Jasminum 
fr:iticans. — G.  Maw,  iu  "  Transactiona  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh." 


Spiraea  TTlmaria  fl..pl. — This  dwarf-growing  variety  now  forms 
a  charming  feature  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries.  It  is  planted 
generally  on  the  borders  of  shrubberies  and  in  masses,  and  in  either 
way,  where  the  soil  is  good  and  sandy,  the  plants  spread  freely  and 
throw  up  strong  plumea  of  cream-coloured  flowers  in  abundance, — S. 

Zephyranthes  carinata. — This  lovely  Mexican  Zephyr  flower 
is  now  flowering  freely  in  the  hardy  bulb  collection  at  Kew.  It  is  a 
very  fine  variety  with  blossoms  3  in.  across  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour. 
It  appears  to  be  thriving  admirably  on  a  sunny  border  in  company 
with  the  well-known  white-flowered  Z.  Ataraasco.  Many  other  fine 
bulbous  plants  are  also  ia  flower  at  present,  including  the  twin, 
flowering  Bravoa  (B.  gemminiflora),  with  its  bright,  scarlet,  tubular 
flowers  borne  on  stems  18  in.  high,  and  Watsonia  fulgens  with 
blossoms  of  the  same  brilliant  colour,  bnt  very  much  larger.  The 
white  variety  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  also  forma  an  interesting  object. 
—A. 
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NOTES     OP     THE    WEEK. 


The  Fruit  Crops. — Our  reports  of  these,  furniahed  by  many  o 
the  best  growers  throughout  the  country,  are  pablished  in  part  this 
week,  but  many  are  left  over  owing  to  want  of  space.  These  reports 
will  be  found  valuable,  not  only  as  auch,  but  from  the  information 
that  is  given  incidentally  as  to  the  kinds  that  do  best  in  many 
different  localities.  Next  week  we  hope  to  publish  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  supplemental  English  reports. 

Periploca  grseca. — This  curiona  and  graceful  creeping  abrub, 
usually  crucified  on  walls  in  the  usual  manner,  forma  a  vigorous  maaa 
on  an  old  tree  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  now  has  many 
flowerp.  Celastrua  scandens  also  grows  vigorously  as  a  shrub  in  the 
same  garden. 

Campanula  nobilis. — Though  cut  spikes  of  this  Campanula  are 
largely  used  in  Covent  Garden,  they  do  not  last  long  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  on  the  plant  they  produce  a  fine  effect  for  many  weeks. 
We  lately  saw  some  fine  plants  of  it  in  Messrs.  Veitch'a  nursery, 
where  they  grew  in  front  of  some  rockwork,  and  were  one  mass  of 
blue  blossoms.  In  shrubberies,  sides  of  woodland  walks,  or  in  the 
wild  garden  this  is  a  most  effective  plant. — S. 

Striped-leaved  Dracaenas. — Few  Draceeaas,  handsome  though 
they  be,  are  more  ornamental  than  one  named  Henderson!  tricolor. 
It  is  a  robust  grower,  its  leaves  arch  gracefully,  and  they  are  beauti- 
fully striped  with  different  shades  of  rosy-scarlet,  orange,  and  green. 
We  lately  saw  some  good  plants  of  it  in  Mesars.  Lee's  nursery  at 
Hammersmith, 

Lady's  Bedstrawa  (Galiums). — These  are  full  of  flower  just 
now,  and  well  deserve  to  be  brought  more  into  general  cultivation. 
The  whites  and  pale  yellows  iutermingled  are  beautiful  in  point  of 
coloni',  and  the  odour,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  delightful.  They 
fSeem  to  delight  in  the  sun,  and  all  flower  very  freely.  Of  course  they 
will  do  admirably  for  the  wild  garden  among  shrubs  placed  thinly,  or 
on  banks  where  many  other  things  would  not  grow. 

Triteleia  laxa. — This  is  one  of  the  best  blue  flowering  hardy 
plants  now  in  bloom.  Grown  in  good  deep  sandy  loam,  the  spikes  of 
flower  are  large  and  strong,  and  the  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 
Cut  blooms  of  it  were  shown  well  at  South  Kensington  the  other  day 
from  Colchester. 

The  Cotton  Thistles  (Onopordons) . — These  noble  plants, 
usually  left  to  the  botanic  gardener,  are  now  in  flower,  and  no  hardy 
plants  are  more  valuable  for  their  stately  port,  while  their  flowers 
are  very  large  and  showy.  One  now  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  (0.  grsecum)  has  very  large  showy  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy- 
purple.  They  thrive  as  well  in  exposed  places  as  in  sheltered  ooes 
among  shrubs,  and  they  may  be  effectively  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Temperance  in  their  use  is,  however,  desirable,  aa  in  some  situa- 
tions they  are  apt  to  seed  so  freely,  that  they  require  to  be  kept  down 
judiciously. 

Geranium  sylvaticum  fl.-pl. — This  double -flowered  form  of  a 
well-known  hardy  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  grown  very  extensively 
either  in  nurseries  or  gardens.  It  yields  abundance  of  double  mauve- 
coloured  blossoms,  which  are  almost  equal  in  appearance  to  those  of 
a  double  Primrose.  It  would  be  well  worth  growing  if  only  to  supply 
cat  blooms. —  S. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Colchester. — In  our  Orchid  houses 
Dendrobium  transparens  and  D.  formosum  giganteum  have  opened 
fine  flowers;  likewise  a  very  pretty  form  of  Onoidium  intermediate 
between  O.  pubes  and  0.  saroodes,  with  barred  yellow  flowers,  about 
120  on  a  branched  apike  about  la-  ft.  high,  gracefully  pendulous. 
Maxillaria  grandiflora  and  Thunia  alba  are  just  opening,  and  the  not 
too  well-known  Onoidium  Harrisonianum  is  throwing  np  flower, 
spikes;  likewise  Catasetum  tridentatum.  Thelymitra  canaliculata, 
from  Auatralia,is  juat  disclosing  its  spike  of  flowers,  and,  from  the  same 
country,  Dictopogon  humilis  has  opened  its  lilac-tinted  flowers,  per. 
fumed  like  the  Heliotrope,  on  a  branched  spike  1^  ft.  liigh.  In  the 
open  ground  it  is  also  showing  flower ;  also  Bulbine  bulbosa  (yellow)  j 
from  the  Cape,  Hypoxis  Rooperi  has  opened  its  spike  of  yellow  star, 
shaped  flowers ;  and  the  three  Freesias,  Leichtlini,  refraota,  and 
refracta  alba,  are  still  in  bloom,  and  perfume  the  air  around.  Ros- 
coea  purpurea,  from  the  Himalayas,  has  opened  a  quaint  purple 
flower,and  Cumminghia  trimaoulata  is  just  out.  Hyacinthus  candicana 
promises  to  be  very  fine  this  year.  Romneya  Coulteri  is  now  6  ft. 
high,  and  3  ft.  through,  and  just  showing  flower-buds.  Among  the 
Caloohorti,  C.  luteus  venustus  and  macrocarpus  are  fully  out.  Of  the 
Lilies,  our  bed  of  L.  dalmaticum  is  fine  in  five  varieties,  differing 
from  dark  blood-red  to  a  light  puce,  with  about  500  stems  of  bloom 
L.  Hansoni  and  Cf.ridion  are  juat  over,  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri  is 
now  out,  and  a  few  late  blooms  of  L.  Brovvni,  L.  polyphyllum,  h 


superbum,  L.  oanadense,  L,  pardalinum,  h.  Humboldti  and  its 
ocellated  variety  are  now  in  bloom.  Amongst  the  Thunbergiannma 
the  new  citrinum,  Van  Houttei,  marmoratum,  and  T.  fl.-pl.  are  out, 
while  the  forms  of  longiflorum,  exoelaum,  Krameri,  the  showy 
philadelphicum,  candidum  flore-striata,  and  callosum  are  not  behind  ; 
but  the  dry  weather  is  very  trying ;  the  early  blooms  of  auratnm  are 
opening.  Triteleia  laxa  grandiflora  forms  a  bright  mass  of  Tyrian 
blue.  Brodicea  congesta  alba  fl.-pl.  is  atill  out  (it  began  aix  weeka 
ago),  and  B.  grandiflora  (in  two  forma,  one  very  dwarf),  is  exceed- 
ingly floriferoua.  Iris  iberioa  has  surprised  us  by  opening  a  fine  very- 
late  bloom.  The  Gladioli  have  began  with  Colvillei,  Colvillei  albua 
(most  beautiful) ,  ramosu8,and  Prince  of  Wales.  Phsedranassa  ohloracra, 
and  Amaryllis  aulica  are  also  now  opening, — A.  Wallace. 

Lilium  auratum  virginalis. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  Milea 
for  the  sight  of  some  fine  specimens  of  this  nearly  white  variety  of 
auratum,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  that  Lily. 

Primula  capitata. — An  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  this  beautiful 
Himalayan  Primrose  ia  now  in  flower  on  a  rockery  at  Kew ;  indeed, 
it  ia  the  finest  we  have  aa  yet  seen.  The  heads  of  blossoms  are 
nearly  2  in.  across  and  of  an  intensely  deep  purple  colour,  whioh  ia 
shown  up  more  fully  by  the  white  mealy  substance  which  thickly 
covers  the  atem  and  head. — W. 

Sweet  Williams  and  Antirrhinums. — Examples  of  these 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Candwell,  of  Wantage.  Amongst  both 
were  some  handsome  kinds,  the  result  of  many  years'  selection.  The 
Antirrhinums  comprised  one  or  two  good  yellow  ones,  and  amongst 
the  Sweet  Williams  were  some  charming  light-coloured  ones,  striped 
and  apotted  with  different  ahadea  of  crimson  and  lilac. 

Cymbidium  Parishi. — This  beautiful!  Cymbidium  ia  now  in 
flower  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  HoUoway,  being  the  first  time  in 
which  it  has  flowered,  we  believe,  in  Europe.  The  blossoms,  which 
are  large,  are  agreeably  scented  and  pure  white,  with  the  exception, 
of  the  labellum,  whioh  ia  marked  with  purple  streaka  and  blotches 
and  haa,  in  addition,  an  orange-coloured  base. 

Orange  Lilies  in  Hyde  Park.— We  have  lately  noticed  a  very 
brilliant  effect  afforded  by  a  few  gronpa  of  tall  Orange  Lilies  in  Hyde 
Park,  near  the  Victoria  Gate.  The  Liliea  are  in  partial  shade  under 
trees.  Such  effects  are  worth  taking  the  trouble  to  secure,  and  we 
trust  they  may  be  multiplied.  But  to  secure  them  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  up  the  old  systetn  of  rough  digging  the  whole  surface 
and  mutilating  root  and  branch  every  year.  This  system  ia  only 
navvy's  work.  The  true  gardener  should  know  every  inch  of  hia 
ground  and  all  the  life  that  it  bears,  whether  of  bulb,  roots  of  her- 
baceous plants,  or  shrubs.  What  we  must  have  in  the  future  ia  a 
system  of  weeding  and  dressing,  only  digging  with  vigour  when 
preparing  well  before  planting. — R. 

Lobelia  littoralis. — There  are  but  few  prettier  subjects  for  the 
rock  garden  than  this  New  Zealand  Lobelia.  It  creeps  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  after  the  manner  of  the  fruiting  Duck-weed  (Nertera 
depressa).  The  flowers,  which  are  about  1  in.  in  height,  are  borne 
very  profusely,  and  are  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  of  a  size  larger 
than  those  of  the  kinds  used  for  bedding  purposes.  In  autumn  they 
are  replaced  by  numerous  violet-coloured  berries  about  the  size  of 
large  Peas.  Therefore  the  plant  may  be  said  to  be  beautiful  from 
May  till  October.  It  is  stated  in  the  "  Flora  of  New  Zealand  "  to  be 
found  in  damp,  shady  places,  but  I  find  that  under  those  conditions  in 
cultivation  it  does  not  flower.  If  placed  on  an  exposed  part  of  the 
rockery,  with  ample  room  for  it  to  spread,  an  abundance  of  blossoms 
will  bo  the  result.  It  appears  to  be  very  little  known  in  gardens  at 
present,  although  it  has  been  introduced  some  years. — A. 

EUacombe's  Plant  Lore  and  Garden  Craft  of  Shake- 
speare,*— We  have  just  received  the  first  copy  of  this  book,  whioh 
will  be  welcome  to  many  readers  of  The  Garden  as  being  a  reprint 
of  the  many  interesting  papers  contributed  to  our  columns  by  Mr. 
Ellacombe.  In  this  work  every  passage  is  quoted  in  which  Shake- 
speare names  any  tree,  plant,  flower,  or  vegetable  production,  A 
abort  account  of  eaoh  is  given,  identifying  Shakespeare's  plants  with 
their  modern  representatives,  with  illustrations  from  contemporary 
writers,  and  with  notices  of  any  points  of  literary,  botanical,  and 
gardening  interest  connected  with  the  plants  named.  Under  the 
circumstances,  our  only  duty  ia  to  announce  the  appearance  of 
the  book. 


Mule  Pink  Dellcatus.— This  is  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  kind  as 
regards  colour.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  crosa  between  a  laced  Pink  and  a  Sweet 
William.— W.  Paul,  Faielei/, 


*  "  The  Plant  Lore  and  Garden  Graft  of  Shakespeare."  By  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Ellacombe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bitton,  Gloacestershire.  Printed  for  th«  A-ithor  by 
WilUftm  Pollard,  Exeter. 
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DTE    PLANTS. 
Although  the  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  principles 
of   chemistry  as  a  science,  they,  nevertheless,  managed  to 


Fig.    1.— Rhamnns  utillB. 

practise  it  as  an  art  with  a  certain  amount  of    success,  more 
especially  in  tbe  way  of  extracting  beautiful  dye  stuffs  from 


discover  that,  by  proper  treatment,  certain  plants  and  animals 
were  capable  of  yielding  brilliant  dyes,  and  they  no  doubt 
taught  the  art  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Amongst  the  dye 
plants  used  in  former  days,  the  forms  which  are  figured  here- 
with may  be  taken  as  typical  specimens,  and  there  is  but  Uttle 
doubt  that  Joseph's  coat  owed  some  at  least  of  its  rainbow 
tints  to  the  juices  of  the  Buckthorn,  Polygonum,  and  the 
Indigo  plant. 

Rhamnus  utUis  and  R.  chlorophorum  (figs.  1  &  2)  are  used 
to  the  present  day  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  peculiar  dye  called  Lokao  or  vert  lumiire.  Unlike  any 
other  vegetable  green  dye,  it  is  just  as  brilliant  by  candle-light 
as  by  dayhght.  It  was  much  used  in  France  at  one  time,  but 
the  discovery  of  a  still  more  brilliant  dye  obtained  from  coal 
tar,  which  was  just  as  unchangeable  at  night,  put  it  completely 
out  of  favour.  The  Rhamnus  Frangula,  from  which  Persian 
or  Turkish  yellow  berries  are  obtained,  is  closely  allied  to  those 
figured  above. 

The  uses  of  the  Indigofera  tinctoria  (fig.  3)  and  its  con- 
geners dates  from  the  earUest  ages.  Like  the  Polygonum 
tinctorium  (fig.  4),  which  is  much  used  in  China  for  dyeing 
fabrics  blue,  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  quite  colourless, 
and  it  is  not  until  it  is  exposed  to  the  action   of  the  air 


Pig.  3. — Indigofera  tinctoria. 


Fig.  1. — Polygonum  tinctorium. 


Fig.  2.— Rhamnus  ctilorophorum. 

various  animal  and  vegetable  substances.    The  Phoenicians, 
Indians,  Persians,  Chinese,  and  Egyptians  were  the  first  to 


that  it  becomes  blue.  The  process  for  dyeing  fabrics  blue 
by  means  of  these  plants  is  the  same  in  principle  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  whether  carried  on  in  some  peasant  dyer's  hut 
in  India  and  China,  or  in  the  scientifically  ordered  dyeing  esta- 
blishments of  France  and  England.  To  the  mixture  of  the 
prepared  indigo  in  the  requisite  amount  of  water  a 
certain  amount  of  lime  water  and  other  alkali  is  added.  The 
liquor  immediately  becomes  clear  and  colourless.  The  cloth 
to  be  dyed  is  then  passed  through  the  liquor  several  times, 
wrung  out,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  As  it  dries  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  acts  on  the  colourless  liquid  contained  in  the  pores  of 
of  the  cloth  and  turns  it  blue.  When  dried  the  cloth  is  again 
passed  through  the  dye  vat,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until 
the  desired  tint  is  obtained.  There  are  many  other  plants 
besides  those  which  have  just  been  enumerated,  such  as  the 
Isatis  tinctoria,  the  Althaaa  rosea,  Wrightia  tinctoria,  and  the 
Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  which  also  yields  a  blue  dye  under 
similar  circumstances. 

The  Isatis  tinctoria,  or  Woad,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 

used  by  the  ancient  Britons  instead  of  broadcloth.     There  are 

several  specimens  of  mummy  cloth  in  the  British  and  other 

museums.which  chemical  analysis  proves  to  have  been  dyed 

I  with  indigo.  0.  W.  QuiN. 
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SPECIMEN    SCHIZANTHUSES. 
As  greenhouse  annuals  the  Schizanthuses  are  unsurpassed  iu 
beauty,  and  they  are,  moreover,  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
who  has  the  least  ambition  for  plant  growing.     It  is  not  many 
weeks  ago  since  there  were  some  fine  examples  of  them  shown 
at   the  summer  exhibition  of    the  Liverpool    Horticultural 
Society,  where  they  created  quite  a  sensation,  and  not  a  few 
people  were  heard  to  exclaim  that  they  were  the  prettiest 
Bowers  which  they  had  ever  seen.     What  noble  specimens 
they  are,  too !  said  more  than  one  admirer.    What  a  time  they 
must  take  to  attain  such  a  state  of  perfection  !     Judging  from 
these  and  similar  remarks,  it  is  clear  that  the  cultivation  of 
some  of  our  most  useful  plants  is  not  generally  understood  ; 
indeed,  is  not  even  known  amongst  that  class  to  which  iiowers 
that  are  easily  cultivated  are   so  great  a  boon.     Half-a-dozen 
Schizanthuses  or  so  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  from 
April  onwards  are  about  as  pleasing  objects  as  anyone  could 
wish  to  possess ;  the  only  difficulty  (and  it  is  one  easily  over- 
come) is  in  being  able  to  procure   seeds   true  to  name  and 
selected  with  care  from  superior  varieties.     The  seeds  should, 
therefore,  in  all  cases  be  got  from  a  trustworthy  source.     From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  August  is  the  best  time  during 
which  to  sow  ;  or,  what  would  be  still  better,  to  aim  at  a  suc- 
cession by  making  one  sowing  at  the  beginning  and  another 
at  the  end  of  that  month.     The  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in 
pots  or  pans,  keeping  each  variety  distinctly  named,  so  that 
the  requisite  number  of  each  may  be  potted  when  they  are  fit 
to  be  handled.     Drain  the  pots  or  pans  slightly,  and  cover  the 
drainage  with  some  rough  material;  then  fill  up  to  within  iin. 
of  the  surface  with  any  ordinary  soil  nearest  at  hand,  and  run 
a,  surface  sprinkling  through  a  iine  sieve ;  press  all  moderately 
firm,  and  on  this  scatter  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  slightly 
with  the  sifted  mould.     It  the  soil  be  moist  when  used,  and 
the  seed-pans  be  placed  in  a  frame  which  is  kept  syringed  and 
shaded,  no  watering  will  be  necessary  before  the  seeds  germi- 
nate— a  process  that  soon  takes  place  under  favourable  condi- 
tions.    Gradually  inure  the  young  seedlings  to  the  light,  and 
keep  them  close  up  to  the  glass  to  induce  a  sturdy  habit  of 
growth.     These,  like  other  rapid  growing  plants,  require  most 
attention  when  young ;  for  instance,  if  they  are  kept  unneces- 
sarily shaded  for  a  few  hours,  or  are  kept  too  far  from  the 
light,  or  are  neglected  in  the  seed-pans  till  they  become  lanky 
or  are  debilitated   for   want  of   light  and  air,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to   resuscitate  them.      When  the  seedlings  are  fit 
to  be  handled,  prick  them  off  into  pans  filled  with  soil  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  sprinkling 
of  river  sand,  and  keep  them  on  the  shelf  of  a  cold  greenhouse 
till  such  time  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  potted.     When 
this  period  has  arrived,  the  selection  of  soil  in  which  to  pot 
them  will  have  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  form  which  the 
plants  are  intended  to  assume.     A  compost  in  which  Chrysan- 
themums or  ;Fuchsia3  will  grow  will  answer  admirably,  only 
it  might  be  used  a  little  poorer  for  the  winter  potting  in  order 
to  induce  a  hardier  and  firmer  texture  of  growth.     Pots  6  in. 
in  diameter  need  not  be  exceeded  for  winter  use  and  the  plants 
should  have  a  cool  airy  position  with  as  little  water  as  possible 
during  the  winter  months.     Previous  to  entering  into  other 
details,  the  form  of  training  should  be  determined,  in  order 
that  future  operations  may  be  directed  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  the  object  in  view.    Taking  the  habit  of  the  plant  into  con- 
sideration, the  bush  form  is  the  best  mode  of  training  that  can 
be  adopted,  that  of  the  pyramid   or  cone  being  the  next  most 
likely  form  to    please  those   who  have    a  leaning    towards 
formality.     Assuming,  then,  that  the  plants  are  established  in 
6-in.  pots,  and  are  placed  in  favourable  winter  quarters,  those 
that     are   intended   to     be    grown    into    handsome     bushes 
should  have  their  poiuts  pinched  out  when  they  are  from  9  in. 
to  12  in.  high;  and,  coiled  round  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  pegged 
down,   little   growth  will   of  course   take   place    during    the 
winter — the  less  the   better — till  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
when  they  may  be  potted  on  into  9-in.  pots,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  manure  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  can  be  rubbed  to  pieces  with  the  fingers  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil.    The  young  shoots  will  now  have 


grown  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  an  upright  stake  painted 
green  should  be  placed  to  each.  It  is  not  necessary  at 
starting  to  train  each  shoot  iu  a  perpendicular  direction,  for 
whilst  the  shoot  is  fastened  to  the  stake  at  its  base,  its  point 
should  be  inclined  either  in  an  oblique  or  downward  direction, 
so  that  each  shoot  may  in  turn  produce  a  number  of  other 
shoots  to  furnish  a  handsome  specimen.  This  can  be  done  as 
soon  as  shoots  enough  have  been  formed  upon  which  to 
operate.  For  specimens  of  any  size,  the  final  shift  need  not 
exceed  a  pot  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  if  the  soil  ba  rich  and  open 
and  ordinary  attention  be  given,  every  stake  will  be  covered 
by  the  end  of  April,  and  any  training  attempted  later  would 
detract  from  the  natural  form  of  the  plant,  except  just  tying  in 
a  stray  or  straggling  shoot.  Other  forms  of  training  are 
managed  on  a  similar  principle,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  shape  alone.  Willows  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
pulled  together  in  tho  shape  of  a  balloon,  and  fastened  about 
the  middle  to  a  wire  hoop,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  shape, 
make  a  good  foundation,  iprovided  the  after-training  is  not 
overdone.  The  one  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  throughout  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  is  to  pay  strict  attention  to  minute 
matters,  to  keep  them  always  while  growing  close  to  the  glass, 
with  abundance  of  air,  but  sheltered  from  draughts  or  cutting 
winds.  As  regards  varieties,  selected  forms  of  retusus  and 
retusus  albus  are  not  easily  surpassed ;  they  make  excellent 
plants  for  hanging  baskets.  W.  Hinds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  QAEDEN. 


Tropseolum  trioolorum  Deeply  P  otted.^"  A.  D."  says 
that  "  the  tubers  of  this  Tropieolum  increase  but  slowly."  This  ia 
doubtleaa  trae  when  they  are  potted,  as  they  frequently  are,  bo  that 
a  great  part  of  the  tuber  is  exposed  ;  but  if  they  are  potted  as  deeply 
as  one  would  pot  a  Potato  it  will  soon  be  found  that  they  increase  in 
size  rapidly  j  not  only  so,  but  from  the  same  tuber  one  may  readily 
get  the  long-shaped  tubers  of  Jarratti  and  the  round  ones  of  trioo- 
lorum. At  any  rate,  such  ia  my  experience  in  growing  them  for  many 
yeara,  and  nearly  always  in  houses  under  Vines. — S.  Garland,' CasJie 
Street,  Salishury. 

Begonias  as  Basket  Plants. — The  improved  kinds  of  tuberous, 
rooted  Begonias,  now  everywhere  so  abundant,  make  excellent  basket 
plants.  In  this  way  their  large,  brilliantly. coloured  blossoms,  which 
are  naturally  of  a  drooping  character,  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  and 
if  grown  in  good  soil  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water  in  a  mode- 
rately cool,  dry  house,  they  will  produce  a  charming  display  for 
months  in  saccession.  On  rockwork,  too,  in  any  corner  of  a  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse,  or  even  out.of-doora  iu  a  warm  corner,  they 
grow  and  flower  freely  and  are  exceedingly  effective.  To  tall,  light, 
leaved,  sub. tropical  plants,  in  a  warm,  sheltered  situation,  they  would 
add  variety  of  colour  and  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  plants  of 
other  kinds  often  used  for  such  purposes. — S. 

Filmy  Ferns  and  their  Culture. — Any  one  interested  in 
these  most  beautiful  of  Ferns  may  grow  them  successfully  without 
covering  them  with  bell-glasses  or  keeping  them  in  warm  houses.  Iu 
comhrmation  of  this  we  may  refer  to  a  houseful  of  them  in  the  BoxhiU 
Nursery.  It  is  of  small  dimensions  and  sunk  in  the  ground,  so  that 
the  eaves  of  the  roof,  which  is  of  octagon  shape,  are  only  just  above 
the  surface.  It  is  entered  by  means  of  rustic  steps  through  a  narrow 
span-roofed  house,  in  which  hardy  British  Ferns  are  growing  amongst 
virgin  cork.  The  inside  of  the  Filmy  Fern  house  is  lined  in  the  first 
place  with  old  railway  sleepers,  placed  in  an  upright  position,  and 
which  support  the  roof.  These  are  covered  with  virgin  cork,  on  which 
are  growing  various  kinds  of  Ferns.  The  Filmy  varieties,  consisting 
of  fine  specimens  of  Trichomanes  radicans,  Todea  superba,  T.  pel- 
Inoida,  and  others,  are  growing  in  pots  or  pana  placed  on  a  bank, 
raised  3  ft.  or  so  above  the  groundfloor  and  extending  all  round  the 
house,  excepting  at  the  doorway.  The  side  walls  are  built  with  rough 
stones,  among  which  grow  Club  Mosses  and  small  Ferns.  A  canvas 
shading  under  the  roof  is  left  there  summer  and  winter,  but  no  means 
are  provided  for  heating  tho  house  artificially.  Inside  it  is  easily 
kept  damp  and  close,  and  under  such  conditions  Filmy  Ferns  grow 
remarkably  well  both  in  summer  and  winter. — S. 

Pelargonium  John  Watson.— This  is  a  stronK-growiug  zonal,  which  pro- 
duces very  larse  trasses  of  scarlet  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  year  round. 
I  cut  a  truss  from  it  this  week  which  measured  upwards  of  5i  in.  through,  and 
contained  over  120  pips  and  blooms.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  amateurs 
as  it  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  for  the  back  of  the  stage  in  a  conservatory.— 
W,  A.  Smith,  Higher  Sroughton, 
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THE  CHUSAN  PALM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.  . 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  sent  you  a  short  notice  of  the 
flowering  and  fruiting  of  the  Chusan  Palm  (OhamsBrops  For- 
tune!) ;  that  was,  I  think,  in  the  spring  of  1874.  The  two 
plants  are  now  coming  into  bloom  again,  and  in  a  week  or 
more  will  make  a  grand  display.  The  male  plant  is  really 
beautiful.  The  bunches  of  flowers  are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
long,  and  the  countless  number  of  golden  stamens,  of  which 
the  flowers  are  comprised,  present  a  bunch  of  the  richest 
golden  hue,  intermingled  with  massive  fronds  of  the  deepest 
green.  The  female  plant  is  not  so  showy,  but  the  clusters  of 
blossoms  are  the  same  length  and  bunched  in  the  same  manner. 
There  are  four  spikes  on  the  latter  and  three  on  the  former. 
The  plants  are  in  tubs  and  have  not  been  shifted  for  five 
years  ;  they  are  about  9  ft.  high.  In  the  winter  of  1873-4  they 
■were  wintered  in  a  cool  house,  where  the  temperature  fell  as 
low  as  1.5°  occasionally.  The  three  succeeding  winters  they 
were  put  into  the  greenhouse,  on  account  of  the  room  being 
wanted  for  other  plants,  and  they  showed  no  signs  of  bloom- 
ing either  year.  Last  autumn  we  left  them  outdoors  until 
ready  (January  1),  or 

until  the  temperature         , 

fell  as    low    as    13°,         ! 

when  we  removed 
them  to  the  packing 
shed,  digging  a  hole 
in  the  ground  to  let 
down  the  tubs  from 
want  of  head-room. 
Here  the  tempera- 
ture ranged  from  32° 
to  12".  They  were 
placed  outdoors 
again  early  in  April, 
and  are  now  (June 
15)  nearly  ready  to 
flower,  the  flower- 
stems  first  making 
their  appearance  two 
weeks  ago.  Some 
cultivators  may  think 
there  is  beauty 
enough  in  a  Palm 
withoutthe  blossoms, 
as  is  the  case  with 
most  kinds,  but  the 
Chusan  Palm  is  an 
exception.  Not  only 
are  the  huge  clusters 
of  golden  flowers 
remarkably  showy, 
but  the  great  bunches 
of      berries       which 

succeed,  covered  with 

the  azure  bloom  of 
the     richest      Plum 

when  ripe,  and  going  through  all  the  changes  from  green  to 
that  tint,  are  quite  as  attractive  as  the  flowers.  Aside  from 
these  merits,  it  comes  so  near  being  hardy  in  our  severe  climate, 
that  it  is  as  yet  the  only  Palm  that  can  be  used  as  a  decorative 
object  for  the  lawn  early  and  late  in  the  season,  or  that  can  be 
wintered  without  a  greenhouse.  Ic  may  be  safely  wintered  in 
any  stable,  shed,  or  cellar  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  10",  protecting  the  roots  by  a  good  covering  of  leaves. 
We  have  now  hundreds  of  young  Palms  raised  from  the  seeds 
of  the  previous  fruiting,  and,  though  we  have  not  been  much  of 
a  believer  in  the  accUraatation  of  even  half-hardy  plants,  it  may 
be  that  these  seedlings  will  prove  quite  hardy,  jaat  as  the 
imported  Douglas  Firs  are  tender,  while  the  seedlings  from 
trees  raised  in  our  climate  are  hardy.  As  a  hardy  Palm  for 
the  climate  of  England,  it  must  possess  a  value  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  appreciated.  C.  M.  Hovey. 

Boston,  Mass. 


that  I  have  had  it  out  now  for  nearly  twenty  years  without  its  having 
received  any  special  protection  or  care,  and  I  have  recently,  aay  for 
one  or  two  winters,  had  other  New  Zealand  plants  out  without  any  pro- 
tection, except  a  few  branohes  to  save  them  from  storms,  and  they 
are  thriving  admirably — for  instance,  the  Pittoaporum  tenuifoliam, 
Corinocarpus  Icevigatos,  Snttonia  australis,  Uyaexylonapeotabile  ;  and 
though  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty  of  their  hardi- 
ness, I  have  little  doubt  of  their  suitability  to  our  climate  here.  I 
may  as  well  mention  that  I  have  the  Madeira  Clethra  arborea,  which  baa 
now  been  out-of-doors  for  about  nineteen  yeare  without  having  received 
any  protection,  except  that  of  aurrounding  shrubs.  It  is  now  16  ft. 
or  thereabouts  in  height,  with  most  glorious  foliage,  and  covered 
with  formed,  but  as  yet  unopened,  blossoms.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  shrubs  that  it  is  possible  to  see. — K.  K. 


JAPANESE    MAPLES. 
Amongst  the  many  importations  from  Japan — both  as  regards 
flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants — that  we  have  had  during 
the  last  few  years,  few  promise  more  useful  results  than  the 
several  varieties  of  Maple.     The  delicate.  Fern-like  character 

of     the     foliage    of 


A  Reach  of  Park  Water. 


some,  and  the  beau- 
tiful variegation  and 
bright  colours  of 
others  render  them 
beautiful  objects  for 
masses  in  contrast 
with  each  other,  or 
as  single  specimens 
on  Grass,  and  in  the 
sub-tropical  garden 
they  are  also  highly 
effective,  the  older 
variety,  Acer  Ne- 
gundo  variegatnm , 
being  well  known  for 
the  beautiful  effect 
which  it  makes  in  the 
form  of  dwarf  stan- 
dards rising  above  a 
groundwork  of 
CJoleus  or  of  plants 
with  similar  foliage. 
I  lately  saw  some 
fine  examples  of  them 
in  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery,  where  tLey 
have  stood  fully  ex- 
posed in  quite  open 
positions  during 
several  winters.  They 
would  doubtless 
grow  rapidly  shel- 
tered by  large  trees 
or  in  such  positions 
as  are  usually  se- 
lected in  gardens  for  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  table  decorations, 
on  a  white  cloth,  the  elegantly  cut  leaves  of  such  varieties  as 
Acer  polymorphum  dissectum  or  A.  p.  palmatifidum  would  be 
shown  off  to  excellent  advantage.  Even  as  pot  plants  for 
conservatory  decoration  they  are  highly  effective,  forming,  as 
they  do,  quite  a  distinct  feature,  and  contrasting  well  with  the 
abundance  of  flowers  usually  found  in  such  structures  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  Being  of  moderate  growth,  they 
might  be  kept  of  a  serviceable  size  for  decoration  in  pots  for 
many  years  by  simply  shaking  them  out  and  re-potting  them 
in  the  sxme  sized  pots  ;  and  when  turned  out  of  doors  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  leaves  or  ashes,  as  the  roots  of  even  the 
hardiest  plants  are  more  liable  to  injury  from  extremes  of 
temperature  or  drought  than  the  top  growth.  J.  Groom. 


Leptospermum  buUatum  Hardy  in  Valancia. — I  see  (Vol. 
XIII.,  p.  613)  allusion  made  to  this  growing  out-of-doors  for  three 
winters  in  Kent.     If  this  is  a  matter  of  any  interest,  I  may  as  well  say 


The   Golden     Retinospora  as    a    Hardy   Evergreen.— I 

should  like  to  tender  my  testimony  in  favour  of  this  beautiful  Httlo 
golden  evergreen  on  one  apecial  account,  namely,  that  of  hardiness. 
It  ia  a  well-known  fact  among  all  who  have  attempted  to  grow  ever- 
greens on  the  bleaker  points  of  the  New  England  shores,  such  as  the 
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cliffs  at  Newport,  &c.,  that  generally  they  are  not  capable  of  resiat- 
ing  the  effect  of  severe  ocean  winda  laden  with  salt  spray.  The 
Norway  Spruce  is  aeon  rendered  thin  and  meagre  and  the  Hemlock 
utterly  deatroyed.  Arbor-vitcOj  Jnnipera  of  certain  varieties,  and 
Yewa  shrivel  up  and  die,  and  even  Scotch,  and  Austrian  Pines,  in 
most  oasea  perfectly  rugged,  will  in  peculiar  localitiea  lose  the  lower 
limbs,  and  become  naked  and  bare.  Tfaeae  last-named  evergreens 
may,  however,  be  termed  fairly  hardy,  and  ciaaaed  in  this  respect 
with  the  White  Spruce,  Creepiug  Juniper,  &g.  Indeed,  so  few  ever- 
greens  thrive  in  full  exposure  to  the  viciaaitudea  of  sucb  situationa, 
that  the  use  of  deciduous  shrubbery  and  trees  is  to  be  specially  com- 
mended  for  the  main  and  most  exposed  plantations  of  these  localities. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  a  Conifer  that  haa  been  occasionally,  with 
seeming  injustice,  called  tender,  exhibits  in  the  worat  exposurea  a 
vigour  and  endurance  that  are  really  aatoniahing.  The  Golden  Reti- 
noapora,  the  Conifer  I  mean,  has  something  in  its  nature  that  adapts 
it  to  more  situations,  more  pruning,  more  transplanting,  than  almost 
any  evergreen  that  can  be  named.  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  the 
other  notable  virtues  of  this  Ratinospora,  but  aimply  to  point  out 
this  particular  quality,  teated  now  for  years,  that  must  always  entitle 
it  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  the  landscape  gardener's  material. 
— "  Rural  New  Yorker." 
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WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 
The  fact  that  Cucumbers  are  sold  at  from  Is.  to  2a.,  and 
sometimes  3a.  apiece,  during  the  winter — even  in  the  provincial 
towns— is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  not  plentiful.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  price  which  they  fetch,  we  believe  that 
market  gardeners  do  not  find  winter  Cucumbers  to  pay  as  a 
rule,  but  prefer  to  cater  for  the  market  between  April  and 
November,  when  a  crop  is  sure.  lu  private  establishments 
they  do  not  pay  the  expense  of  labour  and  fuel  in  one  case  in 
twenty,  judging  from  the  examples  of  culture  one  sees. 
Cucumbers  can  be  grown  successfully,  however,  and,  we  think, 
remuneratively,  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  by  those  who  understand  their  culture— for  winter 
culture  and  summer  culture  are  two  very  different  matters. 
Something,  perhaps  a  good  deal,  depends  upon  soil,  &c.,  but 
most  depends  upon  management.  The  best  winter  Cucumber 
grower  we  have  ever  known  was  Mr.  Dick,  now  of  Phcenix 
Park,  Dublin ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  favoured  by 
circumstances— unless  it  was  in  the  variety  he  cultivated, 
about  which  more  anon- f  or  he  was  alike  successful  at  Wynyard 
in  the  murky  climate  of  Durham,  and  in  the  pure  air  and 
genial  climate  of  Dorset,  within  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
For  many  years,  to  our  knowledge,  he  did  not  cease  to  cut  fine 
truit  every  day  in  the  year  for  home  consumption,  besides 
sending  large  quantities  to  the  market  at  good  prices.  He 
grew  his  plants  in  a  low  house,  about  40  ft.  long,  and  their  roots 
were  confined  to  a  narrow  pit  of  soil  about  1  ft.  wide  and  the 
same  depth.  He  attributed  his  constant  success  to  restriction 
at  the  root,  moderate  temperature,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to 
beginning  in  good  time  and  getting  the  plants  up  in  a  hardy 
condition  against  the  coming  winter.  He  informed  us  that  the 
bottom-heat  was  sometimes  as  low  as  65°,  but  that  he  aimed 
at  keeping  it  at  70°  or  thereabouts ;  and  that  the  top-heat 
fluctuated  between  65°  and  70°,  with  a  little  rise  in  the  sunny 
weatlier.but  that  in  severe  weather  he  had  a  difficulty  in  keepino' 
these  figures  up.  In  addition  to  this,  he  pinched  and  trained 
methodically,  and  stuck  to  that  good  old  variety  known  as 
liord  Kenyon  s  Favourite,  the  seed  of  which  he  had  saved 
himself  for  many  years.  This  variety,  which  can  hardly  be 
superseded  for  general  excellence  and  as  a  winter  forcer,  is  not 
easily  procured  true-scarcely  at  all  from  the  trade,  wo  believe, 
but  It  IS  still  in  existence,  and  there  is  one  grower  for  the 
markets  in  the  midlands  who  sends  some  of  the  finest  samples 
tor  sale,  and  has  it  true,  though  he  keeps  silent  about  it 
apparently.  We  dropped  casually  on  a  hamperful  of  it  in  the 
market  one  day,  and  were  informed  by  the  fruiterer  it  was  the 
most  saleable  Cucumber  that  came  to  his  shop,  and  he  took 
au  ot  It  the  grower  could  send  him.  These  remarks  are  by  the 
way,  however,  and  to  proceed  to. cultural  matters  we  had 
better  begin  with  the — 

Shape   and   Size   of   House   pok  Winter   Cultoee.— The 
encumber  house  should  be  a  lean-to,  sloped  at  an  angle  of  45°, 


and  ventilated  at  the  lowest  and  highest  points,  back  and 
front,  in  the  usual  way.  Above  all,  the  heating  surface  should 
be  ample — sufficient  to  sustain  the  temperature  at  75°,  if 
necessary,  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  without  making  the 
pipes  too  hot.  To  do  this — and  supposing  the  structure  to  be 
7  ft.  or  8  ft.  wide,  and  proportionately  high — five  rows  of  4-iu. 
pipes  will  be  required  at  least.  The  extra  piping  makes  it 
more  expensive  at  the  first,  but  the  difference  will  soon  be 
saved  in  coal ;  for  in  a  house  where  the  piping  is  deficient  the 
stoker  is  continually  stirring  the  fire,  and  adding  fuel  quite 
needlessly  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  This 
is  where  the  waste  is  effected  in  such  cases,  for,  of  course,  it 
takes  no  more  fuel  to  heat  one  row  of  piping  violently  than  it 
does  to  heat  two  rows  moderately ;  it  is  in  the  frequent 
mending  of  the  fire  that  the  coal  is  consumed.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  very  hot  pipes  in  proximity  to  the  leaves  of 
Cucumbers  are  a  fertile  source  of  injury  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
greater  evil,  for  everything  depends  on  getting  up  good  foliage 
and  preserving  it,  and  currents  from  over-heated  pipes  are 
very  destructive  agents.  As  to  the  capacity  of  the  house,  it 
should  be  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  long,  where  there  is  much  demand 
for  Cucumbers.  A  house  50  ft.  long  can  be  fired  with  proportion- 
ally less  fuel  than  one  half  that  length.  Winter  Cucumbers 
do  not  grow  at  a  quarter  of  the  pace  that  summer  Cucumbers 
do,  and  the  fruit  is  long  in  coming  to  a  usable  size  ;  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  have  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
Cucumbers  swelling  at  a  time  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
A  house  50  ft.  long  might  all  be  planted  with  Cucumbers  for 
the  winter;  but  after  the  days  have  turned  fairly,  and  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  a  bit,  one-half  of  the  house  may  be 
cleared  out  and  planted  with  early  Melons,  and  thus  turned  to 
better  account.  A  winter  Cucumber  house  is  well  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  combine  the  two 
together,  clearing  out  the  Cucumbers  in  one  half  of  the  house 
in  March,  for  the  Melons  sown  early  in  February  and  for- 
warded in  pots,  and  the  other  half  some  time  later,  and  after  the 
spring-sown  Cucumbers  come  into  bearing  in  the  frames.  In 
our  winter  Cucumber  house  an  early  crop  of  Melons  is  ripened 
off  early  in  June  in  one  division,  and  another  crop  in  July  and 
August  in  the  second  division,  after  which  it  is  again  all 
cleared  and  planted  with  Cucumbers  for  the  winter. 

Sowing  and  Planting  Out. —Winter  Cucumbers  should  be 
sown  some  time  between  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 
They  will  do  later  than  this,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  trellis 
covered,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  plants  in  November,  and  ready 
to  break  into  a  general  bearing  condition ;  and  to  have  them 
thus  far  advanced  it  is  not  too  soon  to  sow  early  in  August. 
For  plants  to  come  into  bearing  in  February  and  March,  we 
have  sown  in  September  and  October  ;  but  for  the  whole  winter 
supply  the  August-sown  batch  is  the  best,  as  they  have  more 
vigour  than  in  plants  sown  later.  We  have  known  such  plants 
bear  without  intermission  the  whole  year  round.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  or  80°  in  a  pot  of  light 
rich  soil,  and  the  plants  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
freely  bandied  and  have  made  their  first  rough  leaves,  and 
afterwards  grown  on  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  in  a  tem- 
perature never  exceeding  the  above  at  any  time.  Moderately 
strong  growth  and  small  rather  than  large  leaves  of  flabby 
texture  are  most  to  be  desired ;  an  over-luxuriant  growtb 
augurs  ill  for  the  plants  getting  through  the  winter.  That 
kind  of  growth  which  the  Cucumber  produces  out  of  doors 
in  situations  where  it  grows  is  the  most  likely  to  keep  green 
and  healthy  during  the  dull  and  trying  winter  months,  and  a 
moderate  temperature  and  not  over-rich  soil  are  the  very 
conditions  likely  to  secure  such  a  growth. 

Preparing  the  Bed  and  Planting  Out. — Abedof  soil9  in. 
or  12  in.  deep  and  18  in.  wide  is  quite  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
plants  in  health  and  fruitfulness  for  nearly  twelve  mouths, 
with  occasional  top-dressings,  which  should  be  applied  to 
Cucumbers  under  any  circumstances,  and  plenty  of  li((uid 
manure.  The  best  soil  is  a  light,  turfy,  and  rather  sandy  loam, 
without  any  additions  in  the  way  of  manure  or  leaf-soil ;  but 
should  the  loam  be  heavy,  it  must  be  reduced,  according  to  its 
texture,  with  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Cucumbers  prefer  a  light 
to  a  heavy  soil ;  indeed,  they  will  not  thrive  in  a  heavy  loam 
either  in  summer  or  winter.  The  plants  should  be  planted  in 
the  bed  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  established,  but  not  much 
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later  than  the  beginning  of  September.  They  may  be  put  out 
2  ft.  apart,  and  the  main  shoots  trained  half-way  up  the  roof, 
when  they  should  be  stopped  for  the  first  time. 

Temperature,  Watering,  and  Generai,  Treatment. — 
Throughout  the  whole  winter  the  top-heat  should  range  from 
65°  to  80°,  night  and  day  respectively,  and  always  with  more 
or  less  air ;  the  ventilators  should  never  be  entirely  closed, 
even  in  the  severest  weather.  In  cold  nights  the  temperature 
may  drop  to  the  minimum  figure  (65°)  towards  the  morning, 
but  the  more  it  is  kept  at  70°  the  better.  By  day,  and  as  early 
in  the  morning  as  possible,  it  should  rise  to  75°,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  to  80°  with  sunshine.  At  lower  tem- 
peratures than  these  the  Cucumber  almost  stands  still,  and  if 
higher  it  is  unduly  excited,  and  the  growth  is  weak  and 
poor.  As  to  the  bottom-heat,  it  should  on  no  account  exceed 
76°,  and  there  is  no  fear  if  it  stands  very  frequently  at  70°, 
which  is  a  safer  figure  than  anything  above  75°.  Very  much 
depends  on  making  good  use  of  fine  days.  When  the  weather 
is  mild  and  fine  for  the  season,  it  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  maximum  point  by  the  aid 
of  fire-heat,  and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  one  good  day 
is  worth  a  week  of  bad  weather  in  the  winter  time.  In 
watering  and  damping  some  judgment  must  be  used.  There 
is  little  demand  upon  the  leaves  in  a  house  necessarily  kept  so 
close  as  a  winter  Cucumber  house  always  is,  and  it  is  very 
necessary  to  keep  the  bed  moist,  taking  care,  however,  that  it 
does  not  get  dry  in  the  bottom  through  being  over  cautious. 
Through  this  cause  we  have  sometimes  found  the  sods  in  the 
bottom  as  dry  as  dust  when  examined.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  hot  pipes  underneath.  Damping 
and  sprinkling  should  be  done  only  on  fine  afternoons,  and 
the  evaporating  troughs  may  always  be  kept  filled.  With  the 
roots  in  a  proper  condition  as  regards  moisture,  this  will  be 
enough ;  but  vigorous  syringings  may  occasionally  be  given 
to  keep  down  insects. 

In  the  training  of  the  shoots  any  methodical  system  may 
be  adopted  that  is  likely  to  cover  the  trellis  with  wood  soonest. 
Should  the  plants  grow  vigorously,  they  may  be  pinched  at 
any  second  shoot  or  so ;  but  towards  mid-winter  they 
usually  make  little  progress,  and  it  is  then  better  to  let  the 
shoots  extend  without  pinching.  The  plants,  when  they  do 
well,  come  into  full  bearing  in  November,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  month,  or  later,  the  cultivator  should  aim  at  having  a 
quantity  of  fruit  set  and  swelling.  This  will  insure  a  supply 
during  the  most  critical  period,  and  until  the  days  are  fairly 
turned,  when  the  plants  will  begin  to  grow  again.  Should 
there  be  more  fruit  hanging  than  is  needed,  it  should  be  cut 
and  stored  in  a  cold  room,  setting  each  Oucamber  on  end  in 
a  little  water  ;  in  this  way  they  will  keep  perfectly  fresh  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  plants  will  be  all  the  better  for 
being  relieved  of  the  fruit.  S. 


GOOD  ENDIVE. 
The  middle  of  June  is,  in  most  situations,  as  early  as  this  crop 
can  be  profitably  sown  ;  and  if  the  sowings  are  repeated  fort- 
nightly till  the  end  of  August,  there  will  always  be  fresh 
relays  of  young  plants  put  out,  and  this  is  the  best  way  of 
ensuring  a  good  supply  of  well-grown  Endive.  There  must, 
of  course,  in  addition,  be  a  well-manured,  deeply-stirred  soil ; 
for  Endive,  like  Lettuces,  to  be  crisp  and  good,  must  be  grown 
quickly,  and  on  poor  shallow  land  this  would  be  impossible.  A 
liberal  supply  of  moisture  in  dry  weather  is  also  essential,  ac- 
companied by  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface.  Liquid  manure, 
when  available,  will  be  very  beneficial.  This  will  be  best  given 
immediately  after  a  watering  of  plain  water,  as  by  so  doing  its 
presence  will  be  longer  felt  than  by  pouring  it  on  a  dry, 
parched  soil.  Always  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  when  they 
come  up  single  them  out,  so  that  no  two  plants  absolutely 
touch  each  other.  No  matter  how  good  the  parentage  of  the 
stock  of  seeds  may  have  been,  there  will  always  be  some 
weakly  plants,  and  these  latter  should,  on  thinning,  be  taken 
out.  The  first  sowing  should  at  any  rate  be  made  in  drills,  as 
if  a  few  plants  are  left  undisturbed  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  apart, 
they  will  be  less  likely  to  halt  prematurely.  Later  sowings,  if 
the  land  is  scarce,  may  be  made  broadcast,  but  the  plants  must 


be  transplanted  immediately  they  are  large  enough,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  to  draw  each  other  up  weak  and  spindling. 
On  the  whole,  however,  sowing  in  shallow  drills  will  be  found 
the  most  satisfactory  plan,  as  it  facilitates  earth-stirring, 
which, _  in  many  ways,  is  so  beneficial  to  the  young  plants. 
There  is  some  advantage  in  putting  a  few  plants  out  in  diffe- 
rent aspects.  The  main  crops  should  occupy  some  good  open 
situation,  but  a  few  plants  of  the  early  sowings,  to  meet  ex- 
ceptional seasons,  might  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a 
fence  or  wall.  Endive  also  generally  does  well  on  the  ridges 
between  the  rows  of  late  Celery.  The  greater  depth  of  soil 
gives  increased  development,  and  in  a  damp  season  the  elevated 
site  secures  freedom  from  damp.  All  the  later  plantings 
should  be  made  on  raised  beds  or  borders  if  possible,  as  other- 
wise, especially  if  the  soil  be  of  a  retentive  nature,  the  crop 
will  decay  before  it  can  be  used.  A  good  breadth  from  the  last 
July  and  August  sowing  should  be  put  out  on  a  south  border 
for  late  autumn  and  winter  use,  to  be  lifted  and  planted  in 
frames,  or  protected  in  some  other  way  when  frost  makes  its 
appearance.  Endive  that  is  blanched  where  grown  should  be 
allowed  plenty  of  space ;  15  in.  between  the  rows,  and  12  in. 
from  plant  to  plant,  is  not  too  much.  After  the  plants  are  tied 
up,  the  surface  soil  from  the  15-in.  space  between  the  rows 
may  be  drawn  up  round  the  base  of  the  plants  with  a  hoe,  and 
then,  if  a  flower-pot  saucer  be  turned  over  the  top  of  each 
plant,  the  blanching  will  be  quickly  done  without  any  dete- 
rioration of  flavour,  as  there  is  nothing  so  cleanly  as  dry  earth. 
The  plants,  of  course,  must  be  dry  when  this  tying  and  earth- 
ing up  is  done,  or  they  will  rapidly  decay.  Blanching  in  win- 
ter may  be  quickly  done  by  taking  the  plants  when  full  grown 
or  nearly  so,  a  few  at  a  time,  into  a  Mushroom  house,  or  any 
other  dark,  warm  structure,  and,  as  they  make  abundance  of 
fibry  roots  that  hold  the  soil  together,  they  may  be  easily  lifted 
with  balls,  and  taken  anywhere.  In  this  respect  they  are 
much  more  manageable  than  Lettuces.  As  regards  varieties, 
Earley's  Digswell  Prize  is  a  very  good  variety  of  the  green 
curled  section,  and  the  white  Lettuce-leaved  Batavian  will  be 
useful  in  autumn. — "  Field." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Cauliflowers. — These  form  an  important  crop  in  many 
of  the  London  market  gardena,  and  the  excellent  way  in  which  they 
are  cnltivated  can  only  be  reached  by  those  who  fnlly  realise  the 
fact  that  even  the  amallest  detail  connected  therewith  if  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  In  the  neighboarhood  of  Falham  might 
lately  have  been  seen  several  acres  fit  for  catting  and  in  process  of 
being  packed  for  market,  and  it  wonld  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
not  i  per  cent,  could  be  selected  from  them  that  fell  below  the 
average  of  really  good  heads.  This  amount  of  perfection  is  the 
result  of  certain  growers  making  a  speciality  ot  certain  crops,  and 
devoting  their  whole  energy  to  obtaining  first.olass  produce.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  good  prices  can  be  got  at  all  seasons.  As  si 
rule,  market  growers  save  their  own  seed,  and,  by  constant  selection 
from  the  very  best,  they  have  produced  strains  that  combine  a  dwarf 
sturdy  habit  with  a  large  head,  heart,  or  flower,  as  the  ease  may  be. 
These  growers,  from  the  abundance  of  manure  which  they  readily 
obtain,  are  enabled  to  get  two  or  three  crops  without  digging  the 
ground  ;  but  when  they  perform  that  operation  it  is  done  thoroughly, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  crops  that  are  planted  at  so  wide  distances 
apart  as  Cauliflowers,  an  intermediate  crop,  such  as  Lettuce,  is 
planted  between  them.  I  may  also  remark  that  particular  dates  on 
which  to  sow  such  crops  as  the  Cauliflower  are  more  rigidly  adhered 
to  in  market  gardens  than  in  private  ones,  as  the  high  manuring 
renders  the  land  almost  like  a  hotbed,  and  the  growth  ot  such  crops 
in  favourable  seasons  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  luxuriant. — J.  Geooji. 

Peas  from  Old  Seed.— Some  of  the  finest  rows  cE  Peas  which  we  have  seen 
this  year  are  growing  in  Mr.  Appleby's  nursery  at  Boxhill,  and  consist  o£ 
Bedman's  Imperial  Old  Marrow,  a  Pea  of  great  excellence,  but  one  not  now 
grown  so  much  as  formerly.  They  were  the  produce  ot  foor-year-old  seed,  the 
rows  were  5  ft.  through,  and  the  crop  an  extra  heavy  one. — 8. 

Rooks  and  Potatoes.— Those  who  are  troubled  with  rooks  unearthing  young 
Potatoes  at  this  season  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  following  preventive 
measures,  which  have  been  found  to  be  thorouEhly  effeotnal :  Get  several 
sheets  of  brown  paper,  wet  them,  and  sprinkle  dry  gunpowder  over  them  - 
then  tie  them  to  the  tops  of  stakes  placed  here  and  there  amongst  the  Potatoes' 
and  sec  light  to  them  ;  the  paper  being  wet  will  not  burn,  but  will  retain  the 
smell  of  powder  for  a,  long  time,  and  the  rooks  will  not  come  near  whilst  that 
lasts.— S.  J. 
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GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  j).  10.^ 

Thf  Gahjx. 

The  calyx  is  polysepalous  when  the  sepaU  are  free  to  the 
base  and  fall  away  separately,  as  in  the  Poppy  or  Buttercup, 
or  can  be  detached  separately,  as  in  Geranium  (fig.  29l5) ;  and 


Pig.  298.— Polyeepalnns  caljx  of  Geranium    Pig.  297.— Gflmosepaloua  5. partite 
rosenm,  having  fire  equal  eepala.  calyx  of  Corrigiola  littoralis. 


garaosepalous  when  the  sepals  are  more  or  less  united,  as  in  Cor- 
rigiola littoralis  (fi^.  297)  and  Primula  (Bg.  298).*  The  terms  en- 
tire, toothed,  fid.  partite,  &c.,  are  applied  in  the  same  way  to 
calyxes  and  corollas  as  they  are  to  leaves.  The  gamosepalous 
calyx  is  either  free  from  the  ovary,  as  in  Agrostemraa  {fig.  299) 


Pig.  59i.— Gamusepaloiia     Fig.  290  —  igrostomma    Fig.  300.  —  Mesetnbryan- 
toothed      calyx       of  Gitbago.    showing        tbemum,  calyx  adhereot 

Primula  sinensis,  6. fid  calyx.  to   the    middle     of    the 

ovary. 

and  the  Primrose,  or  adherent  to  it,  as  in  Fuchsia.  The  part  of 
the  calyx  that  is  free  above  the  ovary  (future  seed  vessel)  is 
the  limb,  which  is  sometimes  very  small  or  almost  obsolete,  or 
it  is  more  or  less  distinctly  lobed.  In  Mesembryanthemum 
(fig.  300)  the  calyx   is  adherent   to  about  the  middle  of  the 


Fig.  301.— Calyx  and  frnit  of  Gaillardia       Fig.  302.  —  Fruit    of      Valeriana, 
P'cta.  crowned  with  a   feathery  calyx 

limb. 

ovary,  and  it  has  a  distinctly  four-lobed  limb.  The  calyx  of 
Fuchsia  is  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  produced  above  it  in  a 
long  tube  and  deeply  four-lobed  at  the  top  ;  it  is  also  noteworthy 
as  being  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  examples  of  a  coloured 
(not  green)  calyx.     In  the  Compositae  the  calyx  limb  is  usually 

•  When  the  parts  of  the  same  whorl,  as  the  sepals,  are  united,  the  nnion  is 
termed  cohetion,  and  adhesion  when  the  parts  ut  dilferent  whorls,  as  calyx 
t  nd  eced  ve&f el,  are  confluent. 


reduced  to  a  number  of  plumes,  as  in  the  Dandelion  and  the 
Thistles,  and  it  is  stalked  in  the  former  and  sessile  in  the 
latter.     The  calyx  limb  of  the  OompositiB  has  received  the 


Fi?.  303.— Calyx  of  Scabiosa  atro- 
purpurea,  tiie  investing  mvolucre 
cut  and  spread  open. 


Fig.  30i.  —  A  flower  of  Pecanum 
harmala,  the  sepals  of  which  are 
deeply  cut. 


special  name  of  pappus,  and  it  presents  a  great  variety  of 
modifications  useful  in  classification.     The  pappus  of  Chicory 


Fig.  3C5.— Wallflower ;  two  of  the  sepals 
gibbous  at  the  base. 


Fig.  306.— Flower  of  Aconite  ; 
one  of  the  sepals  the  shape 
of  a  helmet. 


consists  of  short  scales  ;  in  Zinnia  it  consists  of  two  bristles  ; 
in  Gaillardia  (fig.  301)  it  is  not  unlike  the  ordinary  calyx  limb 


Pig.  307.— Flower  of  La'-kspur  ; 
one  of  the  sepals  spurred. 


Pig.  308.— Flower-bud 
of  Balsam ;  posterior 
sepal  spurred. 


Pig.309.— Flower-bad 
of  Callisthene  minor, 
showing  the  spurred 
sepal. 


of  other  natural  orders.     In  some  Compositis  it  is  cup-shaped, 
or  reduced  to  a  narrow  rim, or  quite  obsolete, as  in  the  Nipple- 


Fig.  310.— A  flower  of  the  Canary 
creeper,  Tropasolum  aduncnm, 
the  posterior  sepal  spurred. 


Fig.  311.  —  Longitudinal  section  of  a 
flower  of  Pelargonium,  showing  that 
there  is  a  cavity  answering  to  the 
free  spur  of  TropEBOlum.    Reduced. 


wort  and  Daisy.  ValerianacesB  (Valeriana — fig.  302)  and 
Dipsacese  (Scabiosa — fig.  303),  smalt  natural  orders  allied  to 
the  CompositiB,  have  a  similar  calyx  limb.    Both  polysepalous 
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and  gamosepaloas  calyxes  have  regular  and  irregular  modifi- 
cations. (See  foregoing  paragraph  on  regular  and  irregular 
flowers,)  The  calyx  of  Geranium  (tig.  206)  is  polysepalous 
and  regular,  and  the  sepals  are  entire,  whilst  in  Peganum  (fig. 
287)  they  are  deeply  divided  into  narrow  segments.  There  are 
several  very   singular  irregular  calyxes  belonging  to  quite 


Fig.  312.— Caljx  of  Pelargonium. 


Fi ».  313.— Caljs  of    Pelargoiiium  ;    the 
spurred  sepal  detached. 


familiar  flowers.  Two  of  the  sepals  are  gibbous,  or  saccate,  at 
the  base  iu  the  Wallflower  (fig.  305) ;  one  of  the  sepals  in  the 
flowers  of  Aconite  is  helmet-shaped  and  larger  than  the  rest 


Fig.  3U.— Transverse  sec-  Fig.  316.— A  flower  of  Fig.  316.— i  detached  sepal 

tion  of   the   pedicel   of  Helleborus  foetidos,  from  the  flower  of  Helle- 

Pelargonium,     showing  which  is  apetalous.  borua  foelidus. 

the   cavity    formed   by  and   whose    sepals 

the  adnate  sparred  sepal,  are  entire. 

(fig.  306) ;  and  in  the  Larkspur  (fig.  307)  one  of  the  sepals  is 
produced  below  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  spur.  Compare  the 
flower  of  Aquilegia  with  the  last ;  it  has  all  the  petals  spurred. 


Fig.  317.- Calyx  of  a  flower 
of  a  Yiolet. 


Fig.  319.— P'.ower  of  As- 
perulaodoratB,  E-h  wing 
the  regular  four-lobed 
calyx. 


Fig.  318.— A  flower  of 
MyosuruB  ;  all  the 
sepals  produced 
below  the  point  of 
insertion  in  minute 
spurs. 

Other  examples  of  spurred  calyxes  are  the  Balsam  (fig.  308), 
Callisthene  (fig.  309),  and  the  Canary  Creeper  (fig.  310).  In 
the  latter  the  sepals  cohere,  forming  a  gamosepalous  calyx. 
At  first  sight  one  would  not  take  the  genus  Pelargonium  to  be 
closely  allied  to  Tropasolum  (Canary  Creeper,  Nasturtium),  but 
a  carsory  examination  will  reveal  some  unexpected  characters 


which  the  two  genera  possess  in  common.  In  Pelargonium, 
as  in  Tropajolum,  one  of  the  sepals  is  spurred;  iu  the  latter 
the  spur  is  free,  as  shown  in  fig.  310,  whilst  in  the  former  the 
spur  is  adnate  to  the  pedicel  (see  figs.  311  to  314).  Except 
when  spurred,  the  sepals  are  usually  produced  only  above  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  receptacle,  as  fig.  315,  but  in  the 
Violet  (fig.  317)  they  are  produced  below  the  point  of  attach- 


Fig.  330. — Irregular  gamosepalous  calyx  Fig.  321.  —  Irregular  gamose- 

of  a  LabiatEe.  palous  calyx  of   Lavandula 

spica. 

ment.  The  space  between  the  two  anterior  sepals  is  where 
the  spur  of  the  corolla  protrudes.  All  the  sepals  of  Myosurus 
(fig.  318)  are  spurred  below.  Fig.  319  represents  an  example 
of  a  regular  gamosepalous  (raonosepalous  of  some  books) 
calyx,  and  figs.  320  and  321,  varieties  ot  the  irregular  type. 

Duration  oi'  the  Calyx. — In  the  Poppy  and  most  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  the  sepals  fall  away 


Fig.  322^ — Reduced  inflorescence  of  Hydrsngea,  in  which  the  outer  flowers 
present  a  very  greatly  enlarged  calyx. 

before  the  petals  expand,  and  the  petals  drop  the  same  day 
that  they  become  fully  expanded.  Sepals  which  fall  so  early 
are  termed  caducous,  and  it  they  remain  attached  during  what 
may  be  termed  the  flowering  period  and  then  fall,  they  are 
deciduous.  Frequently,  however,  the  calyx,  whether  free  to 
the  base  or  adherent  to  the  ovary,  does  not  fall  before  the  fruit. 


Fig.  323.— Fleshy  cahx  of  GauUheria, 
enveloping  the  fruit. 


Fig.  324. — Section  of  the  same,  show- 
ing the  seed,  vessel. 


and  it  is  termed  persistent.  The  remains  of  the  calyx  lobes  of 
the  adherent  calyx  of  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Apple,  &c.,  may  be 
seen  at  the  apex  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  in  the  Raspberry,  Straw- 
berry, &c.,  there  is  the  green,  free  calyx  at  the  base  ot  the  ripe 
fruit.  In  many  instances  the  calyx  is  not  only  persistent,  but 
it  grows  out  (is  accrescent)  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  enlarged  calyx  of  the  barren 
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flowers  of  Hydrangea  (5g.  322).  The  calyx  of  Gaultheria  (figs. 
323  and  324)  becoraea  quite  fleshy,  and  the  lobes  converge  at 
the  tips  and  enclose  the  seed  vessel.  Among  ornamental 
accrescent  calyxes  those  of  Howardia  caracasaaa,  Mussaaada 
frondosa,  and  numerous  other  species,  and  two  species  of 
Calycophyllum  are  the  most  remai'kable.  One  of  the  lobes  of 
the  gamosepalous  calyx  grows  out  like  a  stalked  leaf,  1  in.  to 
6  in.  in  length,  according  to  the  species,  and  is  of  a  pure  white 
or  some  brilliant  colour.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  there 
is  a  natural  order  of  large  timber  trees,  chiefly  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  called  the  Dipterocarpeffi,  characterised  by  having 
two  or  more  of  the  sepals  grown  out  and  forming  wing-like 
appendages  to  the  fruit,  giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  shuttlecock.  The  gamosepalous  calyx  is  usually  persistent, 
even  to  the  limb,  whilst  the  contrary  commonly  obtains  with 
the  polysepalous  calyx.  W.  B.  Hem.sley. 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Odontoglossums. — Where  the  different  varieties  of  these  are  grown 
in  quantity,  especially  of  the  0.  crispum,  or  more  generally  understood  0. 
AlesandriK,  section,  of  which  there  are  so  many  forms,  with  the  newer  0. 
cirrhosum,  which  also  differs  very  much  in  size  of  flower  and  markiuo- 
some  or  other  will  be  in  bloom  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
season.  Those  that  flowered  early  will  now  be  making  their  growth,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  push  on  by  placing  them  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house  and  keeping  them  a  littlo  closer,  except  during  that  portion  of 
the  day  when  air  is  freely  admitted.  They  are  waterloviug  plants,  yet  it 
is  possible  to  keep  them  too  wet,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  leaves 
become  diseased  and  spotted.  This  is  almost  inevitable  if  there  be  any 
stagnant  water  about  them  through  the  plants  having  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  material  until  it  has  got  into  a  decomposed  soapy 
condition,  in  which  case  whatever  stage  of  growth  they  are  in  they  should 
be  at  once  turned  out  and  replaced  in  fresh  soil.  Where  a  large  collection 
is  grown  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  an  eye  to  this,  for,  although  the 
time  for  general  potting  is  undoubtedly  at  the  period  just  before  gl-owth 
has  commenced,  yet  it  invariably  happens  that  there  are  a  number  of 
plants,  either  through  having  made  late  growth  or  other  causes,  do  not 
admit  of  being  operated  upon  at  the  time  when  the  majority  receive 
attention  in  this  way.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  said  that  the  potting 
season  in  the  case  of  any  considerable  collection  of  Orchids  is,  to  some 
extent,  continuous.  Another  cause  by  which  the  soil  in  which  these  plants 
are  grown  gets  into  an  unsuitable  state  is  through  the  pots  being  allowed 
to  stand  on  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  slate  shelving,  kept  generally  moist. 
The  water  from  the  slates  is  regularly  soaked  up,  thus  keeping  the  roots 
almost  as  wet  as  if  the  pots  were  set  in  saucers.  This  plan  of  setting  the 
plants  on  smooth  surfaces  is  easily  avoided  by  having  the  stages  covered 
with  small  pebbles,  which  will  eJIow  water  to  be  applied  without  the 
base  of  the  pots  being  in  absolute  contact  with  it.  Odontoglossums  that 
succeed  with  warmer  treatment  than  that  just  named,  such  as  O. 
bictonense,  the  different  forms  of  O.  grande,  O.  coronarium,  0.  citrosmnm 
O.  Phalienopsis,  0.  Rossi,  0.  maculatnm,  O.  hastilabium,  O.  vexillarium' 
and  O.  Iloezli,  that  are  now  making  growth,  should  be  kept  a  little  warmer 
— in  such  a  temperature,  indeed,  as  that  usually  given  to  the  generality 
of  Cattleyas— keeping  up  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water  to  the  roots  and  enough  air  through  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Perfect  cleanliness,  as  regards  insects,  should  be  aimed  at. 
Greenfly  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  from  the  fact  that  the  plants  dislike 
fumigating  in  amount  sufficient  to  destroy  it ;  but  if  the  use  of  a  sponge, 
■with  a  little  Tobacco  water,  not  so  strong  as  to  leave  a  dirty  sediment  on 
the  leaves,  be  persevered  in,  it  can  be  exterminated.  The  little  yellow 
tbrip  must  be  in  like  manner  sought  after.  This,  from  its  small  size 
frequently  escapes  detection  until  a  good  deal  of  mischief  is  done  as' 
unhke  the  aphides,  that  attack  the  outside  of  the  unfolding  leaves,  it 
takes  up  a  position  where  it  is  not  so  easily  got  at — right  down  in  the 
inside  of  the  young  growth.  Where  sufficient  light  and  air  are  given  to 
the  plants,  to  impart  the  requisite  solidity,  most  Odontoglossums  will 
bear  syringing  slightly  overhead  early  enough  for  the  water  to  get  dried 
up  before  evening,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  banishing  thrips,  as  they 
cannot  exist  on  the  surface  of  leaves  that  are  moist,  even  for  a  fe'w  hours 
in  the  day. 

Epidendrums.— E.  vitellinum,  so  desirable  for  the  bright  orange- 
Bcarlet  colour  of  its  flowers,  will,  in  most  cases,  now  have  done  bloomitTg; 
and  where  potting  is  required  (though  it  does  not  need  very  much  root 
room)  that  should  have  attention,  and  the  plant  forthwith  encouraged 
to  make  growth.  It  will  generally  be  found  to  do  the  best  amongst  cool- 
growing  plants,  as  will  also  E.  erubescens,  E.  sceptrum,  and  E.  ptero- 
carpura. 

Cool  Oncidiums.— Amongst  the  many  Oncldiums  worth  growing, 
there  are  a  few  that  succeed  best  in  a  cool  house,  such  as  O.  serratum,  o! 
Buperbiens.  O.  Weltoni,  0.  Roezlianum,  O.  nebulosum,  O.  macrantham* 
and  the  different  forms  of  O.  leucochilnm.  At  the  same  time,  they  will 
generally  do  bettor  with  a  little  more  warmth  and  with  less  water  at  the 


roots  than  the  coolest  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias,  &c.,  but  where 
this  cannot  be  afforded  them,  a  slight  compromise  should  be  made  by 
putting  them  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  admitting 
less  air  near  them,  or  they  may  be  set  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  inter- 
mediate house,  where  they  will  be  still  further  accommodated  by  giving 
the  most  air  near  where  they  are  placed;  and  in  most  cases  the  latter 
an-angement  may  be  found  preferable,  as  the  somewhat  collective  drier 
conditions  under  which  Cattleyas,  Lrelias,  and  kindred  plants  are  grown 
will  suit  Oncidiums  better. 

Interniediate  Oncidiums.— There  are  a  few  of  the  older,  some- 
what despised  Oncidiums  that  for  providing  cut  flowers  and  for  general 
effect  are  amongst  the  most  useful  that  can  be  grown.  For  instance, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  yellow-coloured  flowers  that  equals 
Oncidium  flexuosum,  either  for  bouquets,  button-holes,  or  vases  of  cut 
flowers.  It  is  an  easily-grown  plant,  proTiding  it  be  kept  quite  clear  from 
white  scale,  and  so  placed  that  cockroaches,  woodHce,  or  slugs  cannot  get 
admittance  to  the  pots  or  baskets  (the  latter  much  the  most  suitable)  in 
which  it  is  grown,  as,  from  its  natural  erect  habit  of  growth  and  the 
way  in  which  it  throws  its  roots  out  as  it  progresses  upwards,  they 
are  directly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  every  thing  that  will  prey  upon 
them ;  for  this  reason  it  is  much  the  best  suspended  from  the 
roof,  in  which  position  it  will  attain  the  most  strength  and  bloom 
proportionately.  If,  after  the  first  flowers  produced  in  the  season  are 
over,  the  heads  of  the  bloom-stems  are  cut  off  just  below  where  they 
branched  out,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem,  these  will  push  out 
and  flower  a  second  time,  which  is  so  much  gained  over  the  usual  method 
of  cutting  the  whole  of  the  flower-stems  away.  It  likes  plenty  of  water 
and  does  well  syringed  overhead  every  day ;  it  requires  an  intermediate 
house  temperature.  Amongst  the  best  of  the  Oncidiums  also  wanting  inter- 
mediate house  treatment  may  be  named  O.  ampliatura  and  its  larger  form 
O.  ampliatum  mnjus,  0.  crispum,  sever%l  forms  including  the  fine-flowered 
O.  Marshall!,  O.  Cavendishi,  0.  bicallosum,  0.  ornithorrhynchum,  0. 
Wentworthianum,  0.  Rogersi,  O.  Barkeri,  O.  cornigerum,  O.  sarcodes, 
and  O.  Krameri.  These  are  worth  a  place  in  any  collection,  succeeding 
well  in  an  intermediate  house,  but  should  have  more  water  at  the  roote 
than  Cattleyas.  With  thtse  the  best  use  ought  to  be  made  of  the  sunny 
weather  that  may  be  looked  for  during  the  nest  two  months  by  closing 
the  house  with  a  moderate  amount  of  sun-heat  in  the  afternoons.  The 
warmth  thus  obtained  is  vastly  more  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants  than  fire-heat.  The  intermediate  huuse  plants  coUectivelv  will  be 
benefited  now  for  a  couple  of  months  by  thus  closing  the  house  earlier, 
for  even  should  the  temperature  rise  by  the  action  of  the  sun  for  a  few 
hours  some  degrees  above  that  which  is  usually  considered  sufficient  for 
these  subjects,  now,  whilst  there  is  a  maximum  of  light,  no  harm  will  be 
done,  and  increased  size  and  strength  of  growth  will  be  the  result. — 
T.  Baines. 

Stoves. — More  air  will  now  be  required  by  plants  in  the  stoves  than 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  growth  was  young  and  tender,  and  liable 
to  injury  if  much  external  air  came  in  contact  with  the  partially  developed 
foliage  ;  but,  in  its  admission,  always  be  guided  more  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  than  the  time  of  the  year.  In  our  changeable  climate  we  often, 
even  in  the  height  of  summer,  experience  cold  days,  when,  if  a  consider- 
able volume  of  air  be  admitted,  it  reduces  the  temperature  and  checks 
growth.  Even  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  air  can  be  given  in  abundance 
it  should  be  taken  off  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  sun 
has  yet  power  on  the  glass.  By  this  means  the  temperature  of  the  house 
rises  very  considerably  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  be  kept  up  until  the 
wood  is  well  matured.  The  numerous  insects  to  which  stove  plants  are 
subject,  such  as  mealy-bug,  scale,  and  thrips,  at  this  season  increase  apace. 
Those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  mealy-bug  to  contend  with  have 
an  unceasing  task  before  them  so  long  as  a  trace  of  the  pest  exists  upon 
their  plants.  Later  in  the  autumn,  when  growth  is  completed  in  most 
things,  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  determined  onslaught  on  the  insect.  Its 
destruction  will  be  rendered  much  easier  if  it  be  kept  well  down  during 
the  summer,  for  if  once  it  be  allowed  to  get  such  a  head  as  is  sometimes 
seen,  where  it  not  only  half  smothers  the  plants,  but  gets  into  crevices 
in  the  wood  and  brickwork,  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with.  There  are  so  many 
prescriptions  for  the  destruction  of  this  and  similar  insects,  all  in  their 
turn  by  some  pronounced  infallible,  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  are  left 
alive.  Many  of  the  insecticides  are  recommended  to  be  laid  on  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  or  a  sponge;  this  might  answer  if  only  an  odd  plant 
or  two  were  affected,  or  if  there  was  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  at 
disposal  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  some 
readier  means  must  therefore  be  resorted  to,  the  best  of  which  will  t>e 
found  to  wash  the  plants  with  Fowler's  insecticide  for  scale  ;  at  this  time 
in  the  season  hard-wooded  plants  will  bear  it  at  a  strength  of  5  oz.  to  the 
gallon,  syringing  it  on  at  a  temperature  of  90",  so  as  to  reach  every  part. 
For  bug,  which  is  harder  to  kill  than  brown  scale,  Abyssinian  mixture  is 
the  best,  using  it  at  from  5  oz.  to  G  oz.  to  the  gallon,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  is  used.  Where  this 
insect  is  kept  under  during  the  summer  months,  an  attempt  in  the  autumn 
to  completely  destroy  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  successful.  Such  kinds 
of  Gloxinias  as  are  considered  desirable  to  increase  should  now  be  pro- 
pagated. The  leaves  being  fully  matured,  are  now  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition to  form  roots  than  earlier  in  the  eeason  when  they  were  soft.  In 
varieties  of  which  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  the  stalks  of 
those  used  should  be  shortened  to  about  1  in.  below  the  leaf;  three  or 
four  of  these  should  be  placed  round  the  sides  of  a  G-in.  pot,  sufficiently 
drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  sand, 
the  cuttings  being  put  in  so  deep  as  to  cover  the  stalk  and  about  i  in.  of 
the  base  of  the  leaf.    Where  leaves  for  propagation  of  any  particular  sort 
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are  Bcarce,  several  roots  may  be  had  from  a  single  leaf  by  laying  them 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  seed-pan  filled  with  the  compost,  as 
above.  The  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  must  be  cut  through  in  five  or  six  places 
and  laid  with  the  underside  downwards,  a  small  stone,  just  large  enough 
to  keep  the  severed  part  of  the  mid-rib  at  the  point  where  cut  touching 
the  soil,  being  put  over  each  place  where  it  is  thus  cut.  In  this  way  bulbs 
will  be  formed,  but  these  will  not,  individually,  be  near  so  large  as  when 
the  stalks  are  inserted,  and  each  leaf  employed  to  make  a  single  root. 
Old  plants  of  Poinsettias  should  now  be  encouraged  to  make  strong 
sturdy  growth.  Another  useful  winter-blooming  plant  is  Begonia 
dipetala.  If  small  plants  of  this  are  now  at  hand  and  grown  on  freely 
they  will  furnish  quantities  of  bloom  in  the  winter.  AUamandas,  Clero- 
dendrou  splendens.  and  Dipladenias  showing  flower  freely  should  now  be 
trained  round  their  trellises,  but  not  too  closely,  as  that  gives  them  too 
stiff  an  appearance,  and  also  has  a  tendency  to  cause  premature  decay  in 
the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow  and  decay  ;  this  has  also  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  plants  and  reduce  their  blooming  capabilities.  Expose  them 
to  all  the  light  possible,  using  just  sufficient  shading  raaterial  to  break  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  by  this  means  the  flowers  will  be  produced  much 
stouter,  and  will  stand  in  a  cut  state,  if  required,  much  longer  than  when 
treated  more  tenderly.  Autumn-struck  cuttings  of  hard-wooded  stove 
plants,  such  as  Isoras,  AUamandas,  Gardenias,  &c.,  which  have  been 
potted  during  the  winter,  will  by  this  time  require  a  further  shift.  The 
aim  of  the  cultivator  ought  to  be  to  get  the  plants  up  to  the  required  size 
aa  quickly  as  possible ;  if  such  plants  are  allowed  to  becom  e  stunted  through 
being  pot-bound,  it  takes  a  long  time  afterwards  to  get  them  to  ..nove  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  better  to  commence  with  a  cutting  than  to  grow  a  plant  on 
that  has  been  allowed  to  get  into  such  a  condition.  It  would  seem  that 
the  increased  demand  for  cut  flowers  at  the  present  day  is  illimitable  ;  it 
therefore  behoves  gardeners  to  make  provision  to  meet  it.  In  most 
establishments,  large  or  small,  there  will  be  some  things  held  in  greater 
esteem  than  others.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  name  any  plants 
in  particular  that  would  be  held  in  general  estimation.  Tet  during 
this  and  the  nest  two  months  flowers  from  stove  plants  wiU  be  largely 
used  for  mixing  with  Roses  and  other  outdoor  productions.  There  is  a 
great  charm  in  variety ;  yet  the  old  system  of  growing  collections  of  plants 
where  the  object  was  to  include  the  greatest  number  possible,  both  of 
species  and  varieties,  is  anything  but  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  present  day  ;  it  is  much  better  to  confine  to  a  reasonable  extent 
the  number  of  varieties  of  plants  grown  to  such  as  are  the  most  attractive, 
last  the  longest,  and  are  held  in  the  greatest  estimation.  If  there  is  one 
plant  more  than  another  that  is  more  generally  useful  as  a  decorative 
stove  or  intermediate  house  plant,  and  capable  ot  producing  quantities  of 
cut  flowers  for  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  yeai',  it  is  Ixora  cocciuea.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  either  strike  cuttings  or  procure  plants  of  it ;  and  if 
kept  clean  from  insects,  and  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  moisture,  summer  and  winter,  that  will  suit 
Cucumbers,  it  will  amply  repay  for  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  it,  Its 
flowers  will  stand  in  water  for  a  week,  and  it  can  be  cut  with  impunity 
without  injuring  the  plants. 

Fern3. — In  the  tropical  Ferneries  fire-heat  can  now  be  almost  dis- 
pensed with  ;  the  temperature,  however,  should  not  sink  too  low.  Main- 
tain a  moist  atmosphere ;  water  growing  plants  abundantly,  dew  them 
gently  overhead  with  tepid  water,  but  refrain  from  damping  the  fronds 
of  Gymnogrammas,  Cheilauthes,  Maiden-hair,  and  other  such  Ferns,  and 
re-pot  any  that  have  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots  and  that  are  not 
already  in  large  pots.  Seedling  Ferns  must  be  pricked  out  after  they  have 
germinated  and  can  be  transferred  without  difficulty  from  the  seed-pans, 
fcipores  should  always  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  young  plants 
growing  on  Asplenium  bulbiferum  and  viviparum,  WoodwarLlia  orientalis, 
and  others  should  be  separated  and  treated  as  ordinary  plants,  or  the 
fronds  containing  them  may  be  taken  oS"  and  layered  like  Begonias.  Keep 
a  sharp  watch  over  insects  of  all  kinds,  remove  decaying  fronds,  and 
everywhere  preserve  neatness  and  order. 

Pelargoniums. — The  beauty  of  large-flowered  kinds  that  have  been 
the  first  to  bloom  will  now  be  over,  land  it  is  not  desii-able  to  allow  them 
to  push  a  second  growth  and  flower  again,  which  they  will  if  not  inter- 
fered with,  as  this  prevents  their  being  cut  down  and  making  growth 
that  will  bloom  early  next  spring.  If  there  be  a  scarcity  of  plants  to  take 
their  place,  and  flowers  be  required,  a  portion  may  be  allowed  to  go  on 
blooming  for  a  time.  Move  at  once  the  plants  that  flowered  first  into  the 
open  air,  so  as  to  get  the  wood  ripened  before  they  are  cutback;  if 
maturity  be  not  eff'ected  before  cutting  back  tabes  place,  they  will  not 
break  either  evenly  or  freely.  Place  them  in  the  full  sun  in  an  open 
situation,but  do  not  all  at'once  withhold  water,  as  that  course  stops  further 
growth  ;  no  harm  will,  however,  be  done  by  letting  the  soil  get  dry 
enough  to  cause  them  to  flag  for  a  few  hours ;  then  give  water,  and  when 
again  dry  let  them  go  a  little  longer  before  applying  any,  and  in  this  way, 
by  degrees  effect  the  ripening  process  of  the  wood,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
will  assume  a  hard  brown  colour,  after  which  the  shoots  must  be  removed 
to  within  from  three  to  half-a-dozen  eyes  of  where  they  were  headed 
back  to  the  preceding  year,  according  to  the  size  of  the  specimens,  allow- 
ing the  greatest  length  of  shoot  to  remain  in  the  case  of  young  plants 
which  it  is  desirable  to  increase  in  size.  Do  not  let  them  get  saturated 
with  wet  during  thunder-storms  or  continued  rains.  When  there  is  an 
appearance  of  such  occurrences  kiy  them  down  on  their  sides.  Plants 
that  are  wanted  to  be  in  flower  some  weeks  longer  should  be  well  supplied 
with  manure  water,  particularly  if  in  small  pots,  and  these  very  full  of 
roots.  What  are  called  fancy  kinds  push  their  flowers  almost  all  together, 
and  after  the  general  head  of  bloom  is  over  they  should  be  cut  back  ;  they 
must  not,  however,  be  cut  in  nearly  so  close  or  into  the  hard  wood  as  the 


large  flowering  sorts,  or  the  result  will  most  likely  be  the  loss  of  the 
plants;  neither  will  it  be  well  to  expose  them  in  the  open  air  in  the 
manner  advised  for  the  other  kinds;  a  pit  or  cold  frame  after  flowering 
will  be  the  moat  suitable  place  for  them,  never  subjecting  them  to  such 
extreme  drought  as  the  large-flowered  ones  will  bear.  They  are  equally 
impatient  of  too  much  wet,  which  is  generally  the  cause  of  their  dying 
suddenly  in  a  way  which  they  often  do. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

'  Vines. — Look  over  lately  inarched  Vines  and  see  that  the  ties  are  not 
interfering  with  the  expansion  of  the  wood  ;  do  not  remove  the  matting 
entirely,  although  the  union  may  seem  complete,  as  the  slightest  pressure 
will  cause  a  separation.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to  put  a  single  round  of  matting 
above  and  below  the  jointing,  and  let  it  remain  all  the  season.  Where 
Lady  Downes  are  stoning  and  show  the  slightest  indication  to  scald  keep 
the  interior  of  the  Vinery  in  which  they  are  as  cool  at  all  times  as  a  green- 
house until  the  stoning  process  is  over,  and  not  3  per  cent,  of  the  berries 
will  be  injured.  This  scalding,  as  it  is  termed,  consists  in  the  most  promi- 
nent berries  becoming  soft  and  brown  on  one  side,  as  if  they  had  been 
burnt  with  a  hot  iron ;  sometimes  a  single  berry  here  and  there  through- 
out the  bunch  is  affected,  and  iu  more  severe  cases  the  whole  side_  of  the 
bunch  is  destroyed.  Many  a  bunch  which  promised  well  to  begin  with 
has  through  this  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  a  short  time.  A 
burning  sunshine  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  disease,  for  in  dull  sunless 
weather  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place.  When  sufficient  air  cannot  be 
admitted  a  temporary  shading  is  often  placed  over  the  glass  outside^  to 
keep  down  the  temperature  inside.  Midsummer  Grapes  are  colouring 
fast  now,  and  an  inch  or  two  more  opening  may  be  left  on  the  ventilators  all 
night  with  advantage  ;  on  mild,  wet,  dull  days  the  front  ventilators  should 
nol  be  kept  entirely  shut.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  Vines  from  which  all 
the  fruit  has  been  cut  perfectly  clean  from  every  form  of  insect.  The 
best  eyes  from  which  to  raise  next  year's  Vines  are  those  selected  from 
the  earliest-ripened  wood,  and  this  fact  in  itself  should  be  sufficient 
inducement  to  ensure  attention. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Cucumbers  that  have  been  bearing  from  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  and  are  now  falling  off*  a  little,  should 
have  some  of  their  shoots  thinned  out  and  a  little  fresh  soil  added  to 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  this  the  shoots  will  strike  root  from  the 
joints,  where  required,  by  pegging  them  down.  If  the  plants  be  clear 
fi-ora  insects  thus  treated,  they  will  again  push  out  growth  and  fruit 
freely. 

Melons. — The  late-planted  crops  will  now  be  growing  fast,  and  must 
receive  every  attention  in  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots,  stopping  those 
retained  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sides  of  the  frame  ;  this  will  cause  them 
to  throw  out  bearing  wood.  Keep  up  the  necessary  warmth  in  the  beds 
by  slight  linings ;  these  will  not  require  now  to  be  so  heavy  as  earlier  in 
the  season  when  the  weather  was  cooler,  but  with  late  Melons  in  frames 
the  beds  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cold,  or  the  plants  make  little  pro- 
gress and  the  summer  is  too  far  advanced  before  the  crop  comes  to 
maturity.  As  the  preceding  crops  gradually  ripen  withhold  water  so  as  to 
impart  the  requisite  flavour  to  the  fruit,  but  do  not  let  the  soil  become  so 
dry  as  is  sometimes  done,  and  thus  stop  the  full  development  of  the  fruit. 
Endeavour  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  on  such  as  are  swelling  off  the  crop 
to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  insects,  for  where  the  leaves  are  scanty  and 
injured  by  red  spider  or  other  pests  the  fruit,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
will  be  small  and  deficient  in  flavour.  Woodlice  are  a  great  nuisance 
where  they  exist  in  large  numbers  in  Melon  pits  or  frames,  and  before  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen  measures  should  be  taken  for  their  destruction. 
They  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  their  food,  slices  of  raw  or  boiled 
Potatoes,  or  pieces  of  Apple  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  few  small  pots  and 
covered  with  hay  or  Moss,  will  attract  them  in  numbers,  while  by  looking 
over  them  every  morning  and  destroying  they  can  be  kept  down  so  as  to 
little  inconvenience.  It  is  only  where  such  precautions  are  neglected 
during  the  advancing  stages  of  the  crop  that  woodlice  exist  in  such 
numbers  as  to  do  serious  mischief. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Late  Peas. — As  a  means  of  retarding,  in  some  measure,  the  last 
sowings  of  late  Peas,  so  as  to  have  them  far  on  in  the  autumn,  the  points 
of  the  shoots  may  be  nipped  out  at  the  spot  where  they  show  the  first 
flower;  this  will  induce  them  to  throw  out  growths  at  the  joints  lower 
down,  and  it  also  makes  them  more  bushy,  as  they  will,  thus  treated,  push 
two  or  three  shoots  in  the  place  of  one,  and  will  delay  then-  cropping  from 
a  fortnight  to  three  weeks.  As  to  the  quantity  produced  by  Peas  so 
treated,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  greatest  enemy  late  Peas  have  is  mildew,  for  if  this  once 
makes  its  appearance  their  cropping  powers  are  soon  over.  If,  as  advised 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  most  open  airy  situations  were  selected  for 
these  late  crops,  and  the  rows  were  placed  far  apart,  the  chief  measures 
for  avoiding  this  troublesome  parasite  have  been  taken ;  but  if  they  are 
ever  allowed  to  want  water,  mildew  is  certain  to  follow.  If,  therefore,  the 
weather  be  dry,  give  a  copious  watering  once  a  week,  so  as  thoroughly  to 
soak  their  roots,  and  mulch  the  ground  with  half-rotten  manure  for  2  ft. 
on  either  side  of  the  rows. 

Turnips. — A  good  breadth  of  Turnips  should  now  be  sown,  as,  after 
this  time,  the  beetle  is  not  usually  so  destructive  as  earlier  iu  the  season. 
Ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  or  other  crops  will 
now  be  available  for  these.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dig  it  previous  to 
putting  in  the  seed,  unless  it  be  of  a  very  strong  adhesive  nature,  nothing 
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being  gained  by  doing  so  ;  in  fact,  when  the  land  is  light  it  does  abeolute 
harm  by  inducing  the  growth  of  leaves  rather  than  that  of  the  bulb.  Pre- 
vious to  sowing,  hoe  the  ground  2  in.  deep,  rake  off  and  remove  any  weeds 
that  may  exist,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  putting  'in  enough 
to  allow  for  loss  from  the  depredations  of  birds  or  the  fly.  Before 
sowing  dress  the  seed  with  red  lead  ;  if  this  be  properly  done,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  already  given,  it  will  secure  them  from  molestation 
from  all  birds  except  the  greenfinch,  which  seems  to  defy  any  dressing 
that  can  be  given  to  seeds  of  the  collective  family  of  Brassicas.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  seed-bearing  severely  taxes  the  energies  of  any  plant, 
although  all  are  not  alike  affected  by  it,  but  it  is  simply  a  waste  of 
strength  to  allow  anything  to  seed  when  the  seed  is  useless  or  not  required. 
For  this  reason  Asparagus  in  private  gardens  should  have  the  seeds 
stripped  off  a«  scon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  take  hold  of.  At  first 
this  may  appear  a  tedious  process,  but  a  little  practice  will  enable  anyone 
to  clear  a  good  breadth  in  a  few  hours.  Do  not  allow  them  to  get  large 
or  full  grown  before  they  are  taken  off,  for,  in  that  case,  the  injury  they 
do  is  almost  complete.  Go  over  the  beds  frequently  to  remove  all  weeds, 
which,  if  allowed  to  grow  so  much,  impoverish  the  soil,  and  this  crop, 
more  than  most  others,  cannot  bear  this. 

Planting  Cottager's  Kale.— A  good  space  should  now  be  planted 
with  the  useful  Cottager's  Kale,  as  this  is  a  most  excellent  vegetable,  and 
so  hardy  that  it  will  stand  even  our  severest  winters.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  a  good  breadth  of  it  than  to  grow  several  varieties  of  similar  winter 
greens  that  are  not  equal  to  it  in  any  way.  Give  the  plants  20  in.  space 
in  the  rows,  and  allow  as  much  between  each  row. 

Vegetable  Marrows  and  Endive.— Thin  out  Vegetable  Marrows 
sufficiently,  not  allowing  them  to  get  too  much  crowded,  and  if  the  situa- 
tion be  at  all  exposed,  secure  the  shoots  so  that  they  will  not  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  See  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  water.  Wanting 
this,  the  plants  will  not  bear  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Making  a  sowing 
of  the  Batavian  Endive,  and  also  of  the  Green  Curled  ;  these  will  come 
in  as  an  autumn  supply,  as  the  plants  from  this  sowing  wUl  not  be  so  liable 
to  run  to  seed  as  those  sown  earlier.  Do  not  put  the  seed  in  too  thickly, 
as  nearly  all  of  them  vegetate  and  are  not  so  liable  as  many  to  suffer 
from  the  ravages  of  birds  or  insects. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

July  15.— Sowing  Snowball  and  American  Strap-leaf  Turnips.  Put- 
ting in  cuttings  of  Carnations  and  Pinks  uuder  hand-lights.  Planting  out 
Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Carters'  Heartwell  Early  Marrow  Cabbages  for 
autumn  use.  Layering  Strawberry  runners,  three  in  a  bunch,  on  pieces 
of  turf  C  in.  square,  for  making  new  plantations.  Stopping  and  nailing 
in  Tomatoes.  Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  stopping  them,  and 
earthing  them  up  a  little  where  required.  Mulching  late  Peas  and  Beans 
with  well-rotted  manure. 

July  16. — Sowing  a  little  Chervil  for  autumn  and  winter  use ;  also 
Mustard  and  Cress.  Taking  up  and  dividing  a  quantity  of  old  Polyan- 
thuses. Planting  out  Celery  in  trenches.  Getting  up  early  Potatoes  and 
storing  them  away  for  seed.  Dutch-hoeing  among  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  and  all  other  growing  crops.  Gathering  Apricots  for  bottling. 
Giving  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water.  Taking 
the  nets  off  Strawberries  and  putting  them  over  Morello  Cherries. 

July  17.— Sowing  Green  Curled  and  Prazer's  Broad-leaved  Endive. 
Pricking  off  herbaceous  Calceolarias ;  also  Cinerarias  and  Primulas. 
Planting  out  the  last  rows  of  Cardoons.  Picking  off  the  dead  flowers 
and  nailing  and  tying  in  Roses  on  walls.  Giving  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Cutting  herbs  and  placing  them  in  an 
open  shed  to  dry.  Gathering  Raspberries  and  Red  Currants  for  preserv- 
ing. Renovating  the  linings  round  Melon  and  Cucumber  frames,  and 
giving  all  Pear  trees,  where  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  a  good  watering. 

July  18.-pSowing  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radishes.  Putting  in 
cuttings  of  different  sorts  of  Pelargoniums.  Clearing  off  a  large  piece 
of  Peas ;  manuring  the  ground,  and  getting  it  dug  up  ready  for  other 
crops.  Training  out  and  pegging  down  bedding  plants,  and  staking  and 
tying  in  plants  on  borders.  Stopping  and  nailing  in  the  leading  shoots 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other  wall  fruit.  Sticking  Peas,  and  getting 
them  earthed  up.  Watering  the  Pines  all  through,  and  putting  stakes  to 
any  that  require  it. 

July  19.— Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  dwarf  French  Beans.  Potting 
on  Begonias,  Palms,  and  DracKUas  for  table  plants.  Earthing  up  eariy 
Celery  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  workable  condition.  Clearing  off  a 
piece  of  Broad  Beans,  manuring  the  ground,  and  digging  it  in  ridges  on 
which  to  sow  Winter  Spinach.  Stopping  and  pegging  down  Vegetable 
Man-ows,  and  giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water.  Looking 
over  Vineries,  stopping  laterals,  and  giving  all  late  houses  a  good  soaking 
with  guano  water. 

July  20.-Sowing  Spinach.  Tying  out  and  picking  blooms  off 
luchsias  intended  for  exhibition.  Thinning  Turnips.  Turning  over 
manure  for  making  new  Mushroom  beds.  Watering  Cauliflower  Celery 
Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Tomatoes.  Drawing  drills  for  Spinach,  and  well 
watering  them  previous  to  sowing.  Giving  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a 
good  washing  every  evening  with  the  garden  engine  to  keep  down  insects 
Mowing  and  cleaning  m  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down  all  gravel 
and  turf  that  require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Melons 
Peaches  Nectarines,  Figs.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries  — 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset, 
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THE    STUARTIAS. 

(with   a   COLOUKED   HGCKE   of   S.   VIBGISICA.) 

Drawn  by  MRS.  DUFPIELD. 

OoNsiDEaiNG  how  few  ornamental  shrubs  there  are  that  pro- 
duce their  flowers  in  summer,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  any  really  good  hardy  species  should  be  neglected.  Yet 
how  many  gardeners  or  amateurs  have  heard  of  a  Stuartia  ? 
much  less  seen  a  fine  specimen  ia  its  full  beauty,  although  two 
species  were  introduced  during  the  last  century.  Like  many 
other  North  American  plants,  they  were  not  very  generally 
dispersed  in  British  gardens  when  first  introduced ;  and  during 
the  last  thirty  years  or  more  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  have 
not  received  their  due  share  of  attention,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  for  evergreens.  There  are  still,  however, 
some  gardens  where  the  precious  introductions  of  former 
owners  are  prized  and  carefully  preserved.  Notable  amongst 
these  is  Syon  House  garden.  The  present  duke  is  a  great 
lover  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Woodbridge, 


Flower-bud  of  Stuartia  virginica. 

is  very  proud  of  the  historical  collection  under  his  charge.  At 
Syon  one  may  see  a  Stuartia  amongst  the  numerous  rare 
species  in  the  arboretum.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Woodbridge 
exhibited  flowering  specimens  at  South  Kensington,  and  every 
one  who  saw  them  admired  them.  Now  there  is  one  species, 
at  least,  which  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden,  no  matter 
how  unpretending  its  design.  The  genus  Stuartia  comprises 
four  known  species,  two  native  of  the  Eastern  States  of  North 
America  and  two  of  Japan.  Only  the  American  species  have 
hitherto  been  introduced  into  Europe,  but,  judging  from  the 
dried  specimens,  one  of  the  Japanese  species  is  equally 
handsome  as  the  North  American.  They  are  all  deciduous 
shrubs  with  simple  leaves,  much  like  those  of  some  species  of 
Cerasus,  and  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  a  good  single 
Camellia ;  in  fact,  there  is  more  than  an  outward  resemblance, 
for  Stuartia  and  Camellia  belong  to  the  same  Natural  Order. 
The  two  North  American  species  have  been  confused  by  some 
writers,  but  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them,  since  one  is 
rather  hardier  than  the  other.  S.  pentagyna  (syn. — Malaoho- 
dendron  ovatum)  is  perhaps  the  hardier  of  the  two.  There 
is    a   coloured   figure  of  it    in    Sir  James  Smith's  "  Exotic 
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Botany,"  t.  110,  whic'i  waa  prepared  from  a  specimen  grown  at 
Kew.  Smith  says  :  "It  has  long  been  cultivated  at  Kew,  where 
the  late  Mr.  Aiton  gave  me  specimens  in  17S5  from  an  old  full- 
grown  shrub."  He  also  speaks  of  it  as  being  exceedingly  rare. 
It  differs  from  its  congener  S.  virginica  in  its  larger,  less  hairy 
leaves,  larger  cream-coloured  flowers,  and  especially  in  having 
five  distinct  styles  in  the  flower,  instead  of  only  one,  or  rather 
of  five  consolidated  into  one.  Its  flowers,  which  are  solitary 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  3  in.  or  4  in,  across,  and  they  are 
produced  in  great  profusion  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  petals  are  cream-coloured  inside,  and  tinged  with 
red  on  the  outside,  and  more  or  less  jagged  on  the  margin. 
This  species  is  at  home  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  and  thi'ives  in  any  good  garden  soil.  S.  virginica, 
on  the  contrary,  inhabits  swamps  and  shady  woods  from  the 
coast  to  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  South-Eastern 
States,  including  Florida  and  Louisiana.  I  have  seen  no 
specimens  from  so  far  north  as  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  also  very  showy,  the  petals  being 
pure  white  and  the  stamens  purple ;  but  it  does  not  flower  so 
freely  as  the  other.  It  is  figured  in  Andrews'  "  Botanists' 
Eepository,"  t.  397,  under  the  name  of  Stewartia  marilandica. 

W.  B.  Hemslkv. 
[The  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were 
E  applied  from  the  gardens  at  Syon  House.] 


PROPAGATING. 


Perennial  Phloxes. — There  are  several  ways  by  which  these 
may  be  increased,  viz.,  by  division,  cuttings,  and  roots.      For 


Fig.  1. 


Pig.  3. 


spring  propagation  the  plants  must  be  got  into  an  intermediate 
house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  55^  in  February, 
■when  they  will  soon  begin  to  grow  and  produce  fine,  soft 
cuttings.  Take  well-drained  pots,  fill  them  with  fine  soil,  con- 
sisting of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  putting  ^  in.  of  sand  on 
the  top  ;  give  a  sprinkling  of  water,  and  make  the  cuttings  as 
shown  in  fig.  1  or  fig.  2,  cutting  off  the  bottom  leaves  and 
leaving  the  buds  ;  insert  the  cuttings  up  to  the  leaves,  water 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat ;  they  will,  how- 
ever, do  equally  well  in  the  box  in  the  propagating  house,  or  in 
a  bed  of  fermenting  material,  taking  care  to  let  off  all  excess 
of  moisture  by  opening  the  glasses  every  morning ;  if  on  a 
manure  bed,  a  little  air  given  at  the  back  part  of  the  frame 
will  be  beneficial.  Cuttings  may  also  be  taken  off  in  autumn  ; 
the  best  way  is  to  put  them  in  single  pots  on  a  spent  manure 
bed ;  they  will  emit  roots  in  three  weeks  or  so,  when  they  may 
be  put  on  a  shelf  in  a  cold  greenhouse  to  winter ;  they  may  lose 
their  tops,  but  they  must  not  be  thrown  away,  as  in  spring  they 
will  shoot  up  from  the  bottom  and  make  early  strong  plants. 
la  order  to  increase  them  by  means  of  division  and  roots,  take 


up  the  plants  intended  tor  that  purpose  ia  September,  cut  off 
all  the  roots  that  are  not  wanted  (there  are  a  great  mauy  more 
in  the  case  of  some  varieties  than  in  that  of  others),  cut  up 
the  plants  according  to  their  strength,  pot  them,  and  place 
them  in  a  cool,  close  frame.  The  roots  must  be  cut  up  into 
pieces  about  1^  in.  long,  and  laid  in  rows  flat  in  pots  or  pans 
well  drained  and  filled  with  rather  sandy  soil,  with  i  in.  of 
covering  of  the  same  over  the  top  ;  give  a  good  watering,  and 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  light.  After  they  begin  to 
grow,  which  some  sorts  will  do  quickly,  they  should  be  care- 
fully watered  during  winter,  and  should  be  potted  off'  in 
February  and  afterwards  kept  in  the  greenhouse  a  short  time 
till  they  have  become  established.  H.  H, 
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METROPOLITAN  AND   SOUTH-EASTERN  DIVISION. 

Southgate. — Peaches  and  Nectarinea  on  open  walla  in  thia 
neighbourhood  are  generally  bearing  good  oropa  where  they  received 
O-^dinary  protection  whilst  they  were  in  bloom,  although  just  in  the 
midat  of  their  flowering  wo  had  two  or  three  nights  with  from  12°  to 
l-i°  of  frost.  Apricots  alao  in  most  places  are  a  fall  crop.  Apples 
set  freely,  but  a  great  many  have  fallen  ofE,  and  they  will  not  bo 
near  so  plentiful  as  at  one  time  seemed  likely;  the  most  constant 
bearing  kinda,  each  as  Lord  Snffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden 
New  and  Old,  Kiog  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Wellington 
Manks  Codlin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  are  oarryiug  the  beat  crops, 
Pears  are  in  most  places  below  the  average.  Plums  abundant  gene. 
rally.  Strawberries  plentiful.  Cherries  fair,  but  not  heavy.  Kaap, 
berriea  and  Curranta  a  full  crop.  Gooseberries  mostly  very  thin 
Nuts,  both  Cobs  and  Filberts,  next  to  none.  Walnuts  the  same, — 
T.  Baines. 

Syon  House,  Brentford. — Apricots  in  the  gardens  Iiere  are  a 
good  crop.  They  were  covered  with  frigi-domo  in  spring,  but  in 
some  places  there  is  an  equally  good  crop  where  they  bad  no  covering 
whatever.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  good  crop  where  protected  with 
double  net  in  the  spring.  Cherries  at  one  time  were  most  promiaing, 
but  many  dropped  at  stoning  time,  and  since  then  all  tbe  tender- 
fleshed  kinds,  such  aa  Governor  Wood,  have  suffered  severely  from 
the  scorohing  heat  of  the  sun  ;  Bigarreaus  have  withstood  the  sua 
heat  beat.  Apples  and  Fears  are  very  thin  j  the  former  were  very 
promising  at  one  time,  but  a  great  many  dropped  jost  as  they  began 
to  swell.  Plums  are  also  rather  thin,  although  in  some  places  about 
here  there  are  good  oropa.  Red,  White,  and  Black  Curranta,  and  alao 
Raspberries,  are  abundant;  but  Gooseberries  are  very  scarce,  except 
where  they  are  grown  in  sheltered  situations.  Strawberries  are  very 
abundant,  especially  Keen's  Seedling,  Garibaldi,  or  Vicomtease 
Hericart  de  Thory,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  Harry,  Oxonian,  and 
Elton  Pine.— J.  Woodbeidge. 

Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. — Applea  in  our  own  orchard, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-east  by  a  belt  of  trees,  are  a  good 
crop,  but  on  trees  fully  exposed  the  crop  is  light.  The  most  trust- 
worthy kinds  in  the  market  gardens  in  this  district  are  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Stone  Pippin,  Lord  Suliield,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
The  trees  have  suffered  much  from  blight.  Pears  are  a  light 
crop.  The  most  fruitful  are  Hessle,  Comte  de  Lamy,  and  Hacon's 
Incomparable.  Our  soil,  a  good  loam  resting  on  light  clay,  is  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Stone  fruits  in  general  are 
a  failure.  Of  Apricota  we  grow  none.  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
protected  with  frigi-domo,  are  a  light  crop.  Much  of  the  fruit  fell 
through  imperfect  setting,  caused  by  the  long  continuance  of  wet, 
sunless  weather  in  spring.  Plums,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria, 
are  a  complete  failure.  Cherries  are  a  moderate  crop  ;  Elton  on  an 
east  wall  and  Morello  on  standards  are  good.  Bush  fruit  is  a  fair 
crop;  the  lightest  are  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries.  Amongst 
Strawberries  1  have  seen  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but,  like  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  ripened  up  to  the  present 
time,  they  are  deficient  in  flavour. — J.  Roberts. 

High  Grove,  Pinner. — Fruit  crops  in  this  district  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  heavy  rainfall  and  want  of  sun.  The  soil  of  this 
neighbourhood  consiate  of  deep  loam  on  the  London  clay,  the  high 
lands  being  gravel  and  sand.  Applea  and  Plums  grow  very  luxuriantly 
with  na.  Apricots  are  scarce.  Apples  in  many  places  are  almost  a 
failure,  though  we  had  the  finest  show  of  fruit  this  seaaon  which  I  have 
aeen  for  years.  Feara  are  plentiful,  moat  varieties  fruiting  this 
Eeison,  and  free  in  most  places  from  blight.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  a  fair  crop  in  most  placea.  Plums  partial ;  good  on  walls ;  the 
Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Orleans  are  the  best  general  croppers. 
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Gooseberries  are  very  scarce.  Currants  are  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries 
good,  bat  eofEered  greatly  from  too  much  rain.  Orchards  hereabonts 
are  generally  planted  with  Plams  and  Apples,  small  fruits  not  being 
largely  grown.  Raspberries  are,  however,  plentiful,  and  Faetolf  is 
one  of  the  best  for  bearing  heavy  crops.  The  best  Apples  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  Golden  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cos's  Orange 
Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Yorkshire  Greening,  and  French  Crab;  the 
Borts  generally  grown  in  orchards  are  Wellington  and  Blenheim.  Of 
Pears  we  grow  the  Crassane,  Marie  Louise  (on  standards  and  walls), 
Easter  Benrre.  Gloa  Morceau,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Jargonelle  ; 
but  the  two  latter  do  not  fruit  freely  with  us.  I  may  add  that 
Potatoes  as  yet  show  no  si^n  of  disease. — G.  Brush. 

Weirton  House,  Maidstone. — In  this  neighbourhood,  as  in 
many  others,  the  fruit  crop  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  must  come 
very  short  of  what  was  expected.  The  trees,  which  were,  while  in 
blossom,  oojects  of  great  beauty,  are  now  much  disfigured  by  maggot 
and  other  insects.  Many  young  trees,  which  were  healthy  last  year, 
are  looking  half  dead ;  some  plantations  are  better,  but  few  are  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Cherries  of  all  kinds  are  very  thin.  Pears  the 
same.  Plums  are  better,  but  still  a  light  crop  ;  some  of  the  principal 
kinds  in  bearing  are  Early  Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales,  Royal  Dinphine, 
Damsons,  and  La  Deliciease  ;  the  last,  a  fine  old  late  market  Plum  for 
kitchen  purposes,  deserves  to  be  more  grown  than  it  is.  Apples  are 
unhealthy,  and  the  crop  will  be  a  short  one.  Currants  are  thin, 
except  Reds,  which  are  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  are  fewer  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years  past.  In  the  garden  here  we  have  plenty 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  where  coping  boards  and  netting  are  used, 
but  on  other  walls  only  protected  by  evergreens  they  are  very  thin. 
Gooseberries  are  not  a  quarter  of  a  crop,  the  best  bearers  being  the 
large  Lancashire  kinds.  Strawberries  of  all  kinds  are  abundant.  We 
are  well  sheltered  by  timber  trees,  and  the  gardens  elope  to  the  south, 
the  soil  being  a  sharp  loam  on  the  Kentish  ragstone.  On  the  night 
of  July  3  the  thermometer  fell  to  37\  the  highest  point  the  next  day 
being  68',  with  a  scorching  sun. — W.  Divers. 

The  Deepdene,  Dorking. — Fruit  crops  her©  this  year  are  very 
varied  ;  as  regards  quantity  we  have  very  heavy  crops,  others  very 
light  ones.  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  most  abundant;  also 
Currants  and  Raspberries  ;  but  Apples  and  Pears  are  thin.  There  is 
not  one  well-cropped  Apple  tree  in  the  garden,  though  the  bloom  was 
very  abundant,  but  we  had  a  fine  crop  last  year,  and  we  can  scarcely 
expect  much  this.  Marie  Louise  Pear  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  are  the 
only  two  varieties  that  are  carrying  a  crop.  We  had  very  little 
bloom,  owing  to  the  very  cold,  wet  season  last  year.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  very  thin,  but  the  trees  look  healthy.  Gooseberries 
are  a  medium  crop  ;  a  large  number  dropped  ofE  from  the  effects  of 
sharp  frosts  which  we  had  in  the  end  of  March.  Strawberries  are  a 
fair  crop,  bat  have  been  hitherto  very  deficient  in  flavour.  Figs  in 
Bome  places  round  here  are  a  moat  abundant  crop.  Nuts,  both  Cobs 
and  Walnuts,  are  very  scarce  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  Hardy  Giapes 
on  walls  are  showing  well  for  a  crop,  but  mildew  has  been  very 
troublesome  during  the  past  two  seasons.  Our  Apricots  were  in  full 
bloom  during  the  very  severe  frost  which  occurred  in  the  end  of 
March,  but  they  were  well  protected  with  a  good  thick  canvas,  and 
the  result  is  a  very  plentiful  crop.  I  have  never  found  herring  nets 
to  be  of  the  slightest  use  when  the  frost  was  more  than  6"  or  7°. — 
John  Burnett. 

Tunstall,  Sittingbourne. — This  year  commenced  with  great 
promise  as  to  fruit,  but  the  result  has  proved  disappointing  with 
almost  every  kind.  Plums  stand  first  as  to  crop,  but  I  understand 
this  only  applies  to  certain  districts;  the  Victoria  and  Prince  of 
Wales  are  both  bearing  heavily  hereabonts.  Cherries  have  suffered 
much  from  late  spring  frosts  and  are  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  crop ; 
the  Bigarreau  and  English  have  done  the  best.  There  are  a  few 
common  sorts  of  Pears,  but  all  the  best  sorts  are  again  very  short. 
Apples  are  a  very  partial  crop,  bearing  fairly  at  some  places,  but  at 
others  very  short.  All  kinds  of  bush  fruits  are  short  and  scarce, 
except  Red  Currants,  which  are  good.  Wall  fruit  is  again  very  thin  ; 
indeed,  almost  a  failure. — G.  Webb. 

Sulhaznetead,  Reading, — On  looking  over  my  orchards  and 
gardens  I  find  I  am  not  equal  in  quantity  of  fruit  to  what  I  was  last 
year,  though  in  regard  to  Apples  I  have  got  the  lion's  share,  and  the 
"tottle  of  the  whole"  in  this  district  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
one-fourth  of  a  crop,  and  Pears  less.  I  have  read  various  theories 
for  this  deficiency  after  so  favourable  an  exemption  from  spring 
frosts.  I  think  that  the  severe  north-east  winds,  late  frosts,  and 
blight  of  last  spring  (viz.,  of  1877),  which  so  thoroughly  emaciated 
th'^  first  foliage,  so  weakened  the  buds  that  snflficient  stamina  was  not 
atrained  to  perfect  the  blossom-buds  for  this  year.  My  trees  blossomed 
profusely,  but  they  looked  pale  and  delicate,  and  the  stalks  were  more 
slender  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them  before.  Of  the 
Piam  tribe  I  have  plenty,  though  too  frequently  as  I  go  about  I  see 


trees  fruitless.  Two.thirds  of  a  crop  will  be  about  the  result.  Upon 
walls  that  I  have  seen  Plums  are  a  full  crop,  particularly  where 
protection  was  given.  Pears,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  may 
be  considered  as  a  good  sprinkling,  and  that  is  all.  Figs  are  scarce, 
Qainces  good,  and  Mulberries  abundant.  I  fear  much  complaining 
will  result  as  regards  the  paucity  of  Filberts,  and  even  common  Nuts. 
My  Walnut  trees  will  produce  me  about  half  a  crop,  and  ten  trees  of 
my  neighbour's,  about  a  mile  off,  will  produce  two  Walnuts,  according 
to  my  scrutiny.  Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  certainly  scarce.  Of  the 
smaller  fruits,  Gooseberries  are  partial,  Currants  plentiful.  Raspberries 
enormous,  and  Strawberries  bountiful,  though  not  rich  as  regards 
flavour.  I  hear  complainings  about  the  Potato  disease,  chiefly  in 
gardens,  amongst  the  American  sorts,  which,  from  their  exuberant 
foliage,  are  invariably  planted  too  thickly,  and  in  a  dripping  time  are 
the  first  to  suffer  in  consequence.  I  have  the  usual  curl  amongst 
the  American  varieties,  but  in  my  rather  extensive  plantations  of 
English  sorts  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  no  complaint  of  either  curl  or 
Peronospora  at  present. — Robert  Fenx. 

Heckfield,  Hants. — Apples  set  their  fruit  apparently  vigorously 
and  then  disappeared,  but  through  what  cause  I  am  quite  in  the 
dark  ;  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  quarter  of  a  crop ;  on  some  few 
trees  half  a  crop,  the  best  being  Hawthornden,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,and  Northern  Greening.  Pears  may 
average  half  a  crop  ;  on  walls  they  are  very  good,  the  most  prolific 
being  Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Dochesse  de  Angouleme,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Althorp  Crassane,  and  Gloa  Morceau.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  trees  are  growing  vigorously. 
They  were  all  protected  with  scrim  canvas.  On  several  nights  when 
they  were  in  bloom  we  registered  6"^  and  8^  degrees  of  frost,  and  the 
wind  was  continuously  blowing  from  the  north-east,  thus  creating  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  saving  the  blossoms  from  frost.  Apricots  are 
aiso  a  very  full  crop,  and  promise  to  be  large;  they  were  protected 
similarly  to  the  Peaches;  indeed,  such  is  the  severity  of  our  spring 
seasons  that  it  is  now  quite  useless  to  expect  fruit  without  artificial 
protection.  Gooseberries  suffered  terribly  through  frost  when  in 
flower,  and  are  very  thin — scarcely  a  third  of  a  crop.  Morello 
Cherries  blossomed  after  the  sharpest  frosts  were  over,  and  are  a  full 
average  crop  ;  the  earlier  kinds  are  scarce.  Plums  are  partial ;  some 
kinds  are  bearing  prodigiously,  notably  Diamond,  Victoria,  Jefferson, 
Orleans,  and  Belgian  Purple  ;  other  sorts  are  thin.  None  were  pro- 
tected. Currants  and  Raspberries  are  a  fair  average  crop,  and 
Strawberries  very  heavy  ;  I  never  before  saw  them  so  good  ;  the 
favourite  sorts  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  President. 
Potatoes  are  very  fine,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  disease.  The 
soil  of  this  district  is  sandy  loam,  the  Bubstratum  being  gravel  and 
sand. — W.  Wildsmith. 

Eaglehurst,  Fawley,  South  Hants.— Apples  in  this  district 
are  a  very  light  crop.  Although  there  was  a  good  show  of  bloom,  the 
young  fruits  dropped  after  setting.  Blenheim  Orange,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Ribaton  Pippin,' King  of  the  Pippins,  Newtown  Pippin,  Profit, 
Hawthornden,  and  Alfriston  are  the  best  bearers.  Of  Apricots  we 
have  scarcely  any,  except  a  few  on  the  Moorpark  and  Hemskirk. 
Cherries  are  a  thin  crop  with  the  exception  of  Morellos, which  are  very 
good.  Of  Pears  we  have  scarcely  any.  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre Diel, 
Jargonelles,  William's  Bon  Chretien,  Gloo  Morceau,  and  Louise  Bonne 
are  bearing  a  few  scattered  fruits.  Of  Peaches  we  have  none,  but 
Nectarines  are  a  fair  crop,  the  Elruge  and  Violet  Hcttive  being  the 
best.  Plums  are  abundant,  but  the  trees  very  much  blighted. 
Jefferson,  Victoria,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Early  Orleans,  Reins 
Claude  de  Bavay  are  the  best.  Figs,  both  on  walls  and  standards, 
are  a  heavy  crop.  Raspberries  a  full  crop  and  fine  in  quality. 
Bush  fruits  abundant  and  clear  of  blight.  Strawberries  are  a  very 
heavy  crop,  but  deficient  in  flavour,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  wet,dull, 
and  sunless  weather  which  we  have  had.  Our  soil  is  of  a  light,  black 
character,  from  2  ft-  to  4  ft.  deep,  resting  on  a  gravelly  sub-soil,  and 
requiring  in  the  summer  time  a  good  shower  of  rain  every  week  to 
keep  crops  growing.  I  may  mention  that  the  Potato  crop  is  good, 
but  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  this  quarter. — W.  Watson. 

"Welford  Park,  Newbury. — Fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  not  going  to  turn  out  so  well  as  was  expected  earlier  in  the 
season.  Apples  will  not  be  so  plentiful  as  they  were  last  year ; 
there  was  abundance  of  bloom,  and  most  of  the  sorts  set  pretty  well, 
but  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  fruit  have  dropped  off;  many  of 
the  trees,  both  young  and  old,  look  as  if  they  had  been  scorched,  and 
some  of  the  branches  are  quite  dead.  A  few  sorts  are  bearing  an 
average  crop  and  the  trees  are  healthy,  viz.,  Keswick  Codlin,  Eoklin- 
ville,  Northern  Greening,  Lewis's  Incomparable,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and 
Cornish  Aromatic.  Of  Pears  we  have  but  one-third  of  a  orop ;  the 
best  are  Josephine  de  Malines,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  Ranoe. 
Cherries  are  an  average  orop  ;  May  Dukes  are  most  abundant,  but 
many  of  the  Morellos  have  dropped,  and  the  result  will  be  a  light 
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crop.  Plums  an  average  on  walls,  bat  very  few  on  standards. 
Apricots  are  qnite  a  failure.  Figs  a  light  crop,  but  likely  to  be  good 
in  qnality.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  be  aboat  half  a  crop  ;  none 
of  the  trees  have  had  any  protection  this  year.  Strawberries  are 
abnndant  and  good.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries  are  fair 
average  crops. — Charles  Ross. 

Koyal  Gardens,  Windsor. — The  froit  crop  here  and  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  a  very  good  one,  more  especially  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums.  These  are  plentiful,  and  promise  to  be 
excellent  in  qnality.  The  trees  were  covered  with  canvas  every  cold 
night  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  beginning  of  June.  Cherries 
are  above  the  average  both  on  walls  and  standards;  Morelloa 
especially  are  most  abundant.  Strawberries  are  a  good  average 
crop ;  some  varieties,  such  as  Late  Pine,  Aromatic,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  Mr.  Radclyffe,  La  Grosae  Sncree,  and  Faii"y  Queen, 
are  bearing  heavily  ;  but  other  varieties,  such  as  Keen's  Seedling, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Unser  Fritz,  and  Cockscomb,  are  thin,  and  many 
of  the  plants  "blind."  Pears  are  below  the  average;  the  trees 
generally  were  thin  of  bloom  ;  the  fruit,  however,  promises  to  be 
excellent  in  quality,  and  at  present  free  from  spots.  Walnuts  are 
about  an  average  crop ;  bat  Filberts  are  thin.  Plums  on  standard 
trees  are  everywhere  most  plentiful;  also  all  kinds  of  bush  fruits. 
Taking  the  Apple  crop  as  a  whole,  I  may  say  that  it  is  about  an 
average  one  here.  Blenheims  are  thin ;  also  the  Wellingtons  ;  but 
Rosemary  Rnsset,  Scarlet  Rnsset,  Downton  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Pomona, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Cockle  Pippin,  Frogmore  Prolific,  and  others 
are  bearing  heavy  crops.  Near  here  Apples  in  places  are  very  thin, 
a  circumstance  probably  owing  to  the  cold,  damp,  and  shady  weather 
which  we  experienced  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June.  From  May  21  to  May  26  the  day  temperature  ranged  from 
34°  to  40"^  with  a  cold  north  and  east  wind.  All  Apples  set  well,  and 
the  dropping  of  the  fruit  I  attribute  to  the  above-named  cause. — 
T.  Jones. 
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Wycombe  Abbey. — Apricots  are  a  full  average  crop,  and  appear 
as  if  they  would  be  early  in  ripening  and  good.  Apples  an  average 
crop.  Cherries  under  the  average,  and  white  kinds,  which  have  not 
been  protected  from  the  effects  of  rain,  are  cracking.  Morellos  much 
above  the  average,  and  promiRO  to  be  fine.  Currants  of  all  kinds  a 
full  average  crop.  Gooseberries  very  mnoh  below  the  average,  all 
the  earliest  being  cut  off  by  frost.  Nuts  below  the  average.  Plums 
a  full  average  crop  and  fine.  Pears  under  the  average.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  average.  Raspberries  full  average.  Strawberries 
over  the  average  and  very  fine.  Walnuts  under  the  average.  Cherries 
abound  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  some  varieties  of  these  are  but 
partial  crops,  and  such  is  the  case  with  Apples.  In  some  places  Pears 
are  remarkably  scarce.  Amongst  Plums,  Victorias  are  bearing  the 
greatest  crop,  and  Gooseberries  are  plentiful  on  the  higher  land. — 
G.  T.  Miles. 

Bropmore,  Maidenhead. — The  soil  about  here  ia  mostly 
gravelly,  and,  in  most  cases,  pretty  much  sheltered  by  hedgerow 
timber,  such  as  Elm  and  Beech,  where  orchards  are  formed.  There 
was  a  fine  show  of  blossom  of  almost  every  kind  of  fruit,  but  the 
heavy  rainfall  and  the  continuance  of  an  easterly  cutting  wind 
caused  it  to  fall  oS  after  one  might  have  thought  it  to  be  qnite  safe. 
Wall  fruits  fell  very  much.  Apricots  set  well  with  me  under  a 
covering  of  Russian  mats,  and  a  good  crop  is  the  result ;  but  a  great 
many  fell  off  when  about  the  size  of  marbles,  and  I  hear  that  this 
shedding  of  fruit  has  occurred  in  other  localities. — Philip  Frost. 

Burnham,  Bucka. — Apples  here  are  a  fair  crop.  Pears  very 
thin.  Plums  and  Cherries  middling.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
a  good  crop.  Currants  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  very  thin.  Walnuts 
middling.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  pretty  good.  Apricots  a  fair 
crop.     Nuts  and  Damsons,  thin. — J.  Cliltird. 

Great  Tew,  Enstone. — Owing  to  the  cold  rains  which  we  have 
had  Apples  are  very  scarce,  Pears  are  about  half  a  crop.  Plums  and 
Cherries  about  two-thirds.  Of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  we 
have  very  few.  Gooseberries  are  abont  two. thirds  of  a  crop.  Rasp, 
berries,  and  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants  are  full  crops,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Strawberries.  The  orchard  house  is  our  only 
reliable  place  for  crops  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  and 
here,  as  usual,  they  are  most  satisfactory.  This  is  now  the  eleventh 
summer  of  its  existence,  and  every  year  has  been  the  same — no  dis- 
appointment ;  and,  as  regards  the  trees  in  pots,  they  are  as  fruitful 
and  healthy  as  at  first. — A.  Macfarlane. 

Blenheim,  "Woodstock.— We  had  a  profusion  of  bloom  on  all 
our  fruit  trees;  but,  nevertheless,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we  have 
not  more  than  the  tithe  of  a  crop.  There  are  scarcely  any  Apricots, 
the  only  exception  being  where  the  trees  were  thoroughly  well  pro-    I 


teoted.  Apples  are  but  little  better ;  the  moat  certain  bearer  is  Stir- 
ling Castle,  young  pyramidal  trees  of  which  carry  good  crops,  whilst 
standards  of  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Wellington  (the  best  of  all  cook. 
ing  Apples)  have  scarcely  a  fruit  on  them  this  year.  Pears  also  are 
very  partial,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  and  Beurre  Ranee  being 
the  best  bearers.  I  attribute  our  failure  to  the  bads  being  frozen 
through  in  their  embryo  state,  the  nnnsually  mild  weather  previous  to 
April  1  having  brought  them  to  such  a  forward  and  tender  condition 
as  to  be  quite  unable  to  repeatedly  withstand  15''  and  16°  of  frost. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  late  immature  growth  of  last  season. 
Cherries  and  Plums  of  all  kinds  are  good,  especially  Damsons,  which 
threaten  to  break  down  the  trees  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
Strawberries  are  also  a  very  heavy  crop  and  good  in  quality,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  being  one  of  the  best  fur  main  outdoor  purposes,  and 
gradually  ousting  President.  British  Qaeen  and  Sir  C.  Napier  do 
not  do  so  well  on  our  limestone.  Bush  fruits,  with  the  exception  of 
Raspberries,  are  up  to  the  average.  Walnuts  are  a  fair  crop.  Fil- 
berts and  Cobs  thin.  The  Potato  disease  is  making  its  appearance. 
— William  Cruiip. 

Castle  Aahby. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very 
unsatisfactory  generally.  Here  we  have  a  few  dozen  Apricots,  and  a 
small  crop  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Pears.  Upon  wall  trees  a 
medium  crop  of  Plums  and  Morellos;  on  standards  a  small  crop  of 
Plums.  Very  few  Apples  or  Pears ;  on  pyramidal-trained  Pear  trees 
very  few  ;  on  horizontally-trained  Apple  trees  the  same.  Strawber- 
ries are  plentiful,  but  the  fiavoar  is  inferior  ;  too  much  rain  for  them 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Raspberries  are  araedium  crop,  but 
late  in  ripening,  a  remark  which  applies  to  all  kinds  of  outdoor  fruit, 
judging  by  the  appearance  of  what  has  to  ripen  and  what  we  have 
now  harvested.  Red  Currants  are  a  moderate  crop,  bunches  small, 
having  been  injured  by  rain  and  wind.  Of  Gooseberries  we  have 
very  few  ;  I  never  remember  less.  Black  Currants  plentiful  and 
good.  Very  few  Walnuts;  a  few  Cob  and  Filberts.  Mulberries  pro- 
mise to  be  good. — G.  Beech. 

Ramsey  Abbey,  Hunts. — In  this  immediate  neighbourhood 
there  will,  I  think,  taking  all  things  together,  be  an  average  crop  of 
fruit.  Apples  are  good,  so  are  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Peaches.  Pears 
and  Apricots,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  rather  thin.  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  are  fine.  Gooseberries  are  thinner  than  nsual,  but 
the  size  of  the  fruit  is  much  above  the  average.  Currants  (Black, 
Red,  and  White)  are  eood  crops.  Figa  and  ' -rapes  are  promiBing ; 
the  latter  quite  free  from  mildew.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  very  thin 
indeed.  Our  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  loam  on  Oxford  clay,  interspersed 
with  occasional  beds  of  gravel.  It  is  adhesive  in  winter,  but  dries 
rapidly  in  summer,  and  often  cracks  into  deep  fissures.  We  are  well 
sheltered  from  the  east,  but  much  exposed  to  north  and  west  winds, 
the  latter  being  often  violent.  The  following  are  the  names  of  some 
of  the  best  kinds  of  fruits  in  this  district :  Apples — Wellington,  Lord 
Suffield,  all  the  Codlina,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Juneating  (Red  and  White),  Royal  Pearmain,  Red  Quarrenden, 
Scarlet  Pearmain,  Old  Royal  Rusaet,  Bess  Pool,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Hawthornden,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  Pears  — Autumn  Berga- 
mot,  Glou  Moroeaa,  Beurre  Bosc,  B.  de  Capiaumont,  B.  Diel,  B. 
Ranee,  B.  Superfin,  B.  d'Aremberg,  Duchease  d'Angoulerae,  Jar- 
gonelle, Bon  Chretien  (Williams'),  Louise  B^nne  of  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Winter  Nelifl,  Swan's  Egg,  Seckle,  Hessel,  Paese  Colmar,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Easter  Beurre.  Plums — Vic 
toria,  Diamond,  Early  Prolific,  Goliath,  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Damson  Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Jefferaon,  Reioe  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Washington.  Peaches 
— Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  Bar- 
rington,  and  Walbnrton  Admirable.  Nectarines — Downton,  EIruge, 
Pine-apple,  and  Pitmaston  Orange.  Apricots — Moorpark  and  Hems- 
kirk.  Strawberries — Keen's  Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Elton  Pine,  and 
Red  Alpine. — E.  Hobday. 


WEST    MIDLAND    DISTRICT. 

Madresfield  Court,  Great  Malvern.— Fruit  generally,  though 
much  more  abundant  than  last  year,  is  extremely  partial.  In  some 
orchards  crops  are  heavy,  while  in  others,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
Apples,  they  are  suffering  severely  from  blight,  and  much  of  the 
fruit,  where  set,  has  fallen  off.  In  fact,  more  fruit  falls  this  season 
than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years.  This  is,  I  think,  principally 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  sunless  days  which  occurred  during 
May  and  the  first  half  of  June.  Here  espalier  and  pyramid  Apples 
are  producing  fine  crops.  Amongst  the  beat  bearers  are  Lord  Suffield , 
Golden  Spire,  Hawthornden,  Stirling  Caatle,  Golden  Noble,  Warner's 
King,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Lord  Grosvenor.     The  latter  will  be  a  great 
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favourite  when  better  koown,  being  an  enormous  bearer  and  similar 
in  growth  and  appearance  to  Lord  Suffield.  Pears  are  generally  a 
light  crop,  many  of  the  trees  producing  bat  little  bloom.  Plums  are 
generally  good,  the  hardier  kinds  on  standards  and  pyramids  being 
heavily  laden;  choicer  kinds  on  walls  are  only  a  moderate  crop. 
Apricots  in  some  places,  and  especially  against  dwelling  houses,  are  a 
good  crop,  but  they  suffered  so  severely  on  cold  walls  last  season  that 
many  of  the  trees,  where  not  killed,  were  seriously  injured,  and  are 
this  season  barren.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines ;  here  we  bad  a  full  crop  of  fine  fruit  last  year,  and  the  crop 
is  equally  satisfactory  this  season.  Of  Peaches,  our  best  varieties 
are  Crawford's  Early,  Violette  Hative,  Barrington,  Bellegarde,  Late 
Admirable,  and  Walburton  Admirable.  Of  Nectarines,  EIruge, 
Oldenburg,  Downton,  Murray,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Victoria. 
These  afford  a  good  succession  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 
Where  climate  and  soil  are  suitable,  Walburton  Admirable  Peach  and 
Victoria  Nectarine  are  especially  valuable,  prolonging  the  season  of 
gathering  well  into  October.  Of  bush  fruits.  Currants  and  Risp- 
berries  are  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop  here,  but  not 
generally.  Strawberries  bloomed  well,  but  we  have  had  too  much 
dull  wet  weather  for  some  kinds  ;  the  best  this  season  are  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  La  Constante,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  British  Queen,  and  Oxonian  ; 
the  latter  we  grow  extensively,  finding  it  most  valuable  for  late  use, 
as,  by  trussing  np  and  netting,  it  can  be  had  until  the  middle  of 
August.  Potatoes  are  at  pressnt  looking  remarkably  well ;  some 
fe(V  instances  of  disease  have  occurred,  but  the  present  fine  hot 
weather  will,  I  trust,  keep  it  in  check. — WiLLiAii  Co.\. 

Witley  Court,  near  Stourport. — Fruit  crops  iu  this  district 
are  again  most  unsatisfactory,  and  in  some  respects  inferior  to  those 
of  last  season.  Plums  and  Apples  in  some  instances  carry  heavy  crops, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  general.  The  great  profusion  of  blossom 
gave  every  prospejt  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop,  which  was  somewhat 
remarkable,  as  the  autumn  was  sunless,  wet,  and  cold,  and  by  no 
means  congenial  to  the  maturing  of  the  wood.  The  failure  this  year 
is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  severe  frosts  which  we  experienced  in 
April  and  May.  Apricots  are  a  failure  generally.  Plums  partial ; 
under  average  ;  we  have  a  famous  crop  upon  walls  where  protected. 
Cherries  very  partial — half  a  crop — and  of  inferior  quality  ;  trees 
much  blighted  ;  Morellos  and  Kentish  heavily  cropped.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  half  a  crop  ;  trees  healthy,  protected  by  two  folds  of  l.in. 
mesh  netting.  Apples  generally  scarce ;  in  low. lying  situations  they 
appear  to  have  suffered  most;  trees  much  blighted.  Amongst 
varieties  bearing  generally  full  crops  may  be  named  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  that  excellent  kitchen  Apple 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Normanton  Wonder,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  and  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  Striped  Beefing,  oneof  the  mostcer. 
tain  and  best  of  our  cooking  Apples,  is  also  bearing  a  good  crop,  as  are 
also  Hawthornden  (new).  Northern  Greening,  Golden  Winter  Pear, 
main,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Cider  fruits  are  also  partial  and  scarce. 
Of  Pears  we  have  very  tew  upon  walla  or  standards;  small  fruits 
are  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  trees  are  much  blighted.  Gooseberries 
are  a  very  light  crop.  Black  Currants  an  average  crop— fruit  small. 
Currants  are  light,  and  Raspberries  are  under  the  average.  Filberts 
are  very  thin,  and  Walnuts  are  a  failure.  Mulberries  abundant. 
Strawberries  are  under  an  average,  and  inferior  both  in  size  and 
quality  ;  on  President  there  is  the  best  crop  ;  Vioomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  and  Dr.  Hogg  are  bearing  moderate  crops.  Potatoes  in 
several  instances  show  signs  of  disease ;  otherwise  the  crops  are 
promising. — G.  Westland. 

Westwood  Park,  Droitwich. — As  far  as  the  gardens  here  are 
concerned  the  account  I  have  to  give  is  satisfactory.  Gooseberries 
are  a  fair  crop.  Currants  very  fine.  Strawberries  excellent,  Presi- 
dent  and  Carolina  snperba  being  very  fine.  Garibaldi  and  La  Grosse 
SucruB  not  quite  so  good  ;  Keen's  Seedlings  are  a  good  crop,  but 
after  the  first  gathering  the  fruit  is  small.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop, 
though  some  say  that  during  the  past  week  one-half  has  withered 
and  fallen  off.  We  have  well-laden  trees  of  Early  Favourite,  Victoria, 
Kirke's,  Green  Gage,  Peach,  Jefferson,  and  Golden  Drop.  Morello 
Cherries  are  a  full  crop.  Of  Pears  most  of  the  trees  here  are  bearing 
a  good  crop  ;  a  large  tree  of  Duohosse  d'AngouliSme  bloomed  and  set 
well,  bnt  every  one  fell  off  in  the  first  week  after  setting.  On  the 
Jargonelle  there  is  a  good  crop,  on  Bon  Chretien  an  extra  good  one. 
We  have  fine  fruit  on  young  trees  of  Pitmaston  Duchesse  Souvenir 
da  Congies,  Beurre  Snperfin,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Glou  Moroeau  ; 
on  walls  Beurro  de  Capiaumont,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Diel,  Swan's 
Egg,  Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Kanoe,  and  Crassane  are  thick ;  on  large 
bashes  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Albertine,  and  Goubalt  are  a  good  crop  ; 
on  espaliers  Marie  Louise,  St.  Germain,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  are  carrying  good  crops.  Apricotsarea  fair  crop 
under  glass  copings,  those  unprotected  being  destitute  of  fruit.  Most 
of  the  Peach  trees  that  were  worth  it  have  had  a  cheap  glass  roof 


erected  over  them  11  ft.  wide,  with  trees  planted  iu  the  front,  and  a 
flow  and  return  pipe  added.  In  this  way  we  have  secured  a  good 
crop,  and  the  trees  will  soon  pay  for  it  by  bearing  crops  annually. 
Another  lot  of  trees  has  been  grubbed  up  and  twenty  new  ones 
planted  in  a  new  border ;  these  will  be  covered  with  an  inexpensive 
wide  glass  coping.  As  to  Apples,  Cellini  never  has  been  without  a 
crop  anywhere  that  1  have  seen  it,  and  here  we  have  grand  crops  of 
it.  It  is  a  variety  which  every  one  should  grow.  A  small  tree  of 
Worcester  Pearmain  is  bearing  a  good  crop  ;  Red  Astrachanis  loaded 
with  fruit,  also  Prince's  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Suffield, 
Stirling  Castle,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  Iu  the 
orchards  round  here  Pluma  and  Damsons  are  good  crops,  but  Pears 
are  partial.  A  neighbour  with  large  orchards  has  only  a  few  Apple 
trees  bearing  anything  like  a  crop,  and  they  are  Tom  Putt.  There  is 
a  local  kind  grown  here  called  ChuUey  Kernel,  and  by  some  ChuUey 
Pippin,  a  great  favourite.  It  is  a  medium-sizad,  handsome,  high- 
coloured  variety,  and  bears  a  full  crop  almost  everywhere.  Cider 
fruit  is  but  partial ;  in  some  places  next  to  none. — JOH.v  Gough. 

Ashton  Court,  Bristol. — Apples  and  Pears  here  are  under  the 
average,  both  in  orchards  and  gardens.  The  following  kinds  are 
bearing  the  best  crops :  Apples — Lord  Burghley,  Lord  Suffield, 
Cellini,  Dutch  Slignonne,  Hawthornden,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain.  Pears— Beurre  Diel,  Althorp 
Crassane,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Beurre  Sterckmans,  Thompson's, 
Williams'  Duchesse  de  Angouleme.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  there 
are  good  crops,  whilst  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  much  under 
the  average.  Strawberries  are  plentiful ;  so  are  also  bush  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  Gooseberries.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  very  thin. 
1  attribute  the  generally  light  crops  of  fruit  more  to  the  effect  of  the 
cold  drenching  rains  which  we  experienced  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  spring  than  to  the  influence  of  frost. — John  Austen. 

Alton  Towers,  Cheadle,  Stoke-on-Trent. — Fruit  crops  in 
general  here  are  very  good.  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants 
are  plentiful,  but  small.  Damsons,  Plums,  and  Apples  are  all 
excellent.  Pears  are  not  very  g^od,  and  Apricots  are  a  poor  crop. 
Peaches  are  an  average  crop.  The  Potato  crop  is  excellent,  and  I 
h  ive  seen  no  disease  yet.  We  have  suffered  very  much  from  rain  ou 
heavy  soils  thu  i  far  north. — T.  Rabone. 

Drayton  Manor,  Tamworth..— Speaking  generally,  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  the  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  very  light 
indeed.  Pears  are  under  half  a  crop,  but  the  following  are  bearing 
fair  crops  on  walls,  viz. — BarronnedeMello,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre 
Diel,  Brown  Bsurre,  and  Glou  Morceau  ;  on  espaliers  and  pyramids — 
Beurro  Clairgeau,  Aston  Town,  Seokle,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
Apples  are  about  half  a  crop,  excepting  the  following,  which  are 
bearing  heavily,  viz. — Lord  Saffiald,  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin, 
Hawthornden  (new  and  old),  Cat's-head,  and  Cellini ;  the  following 
are  bearing  medium  crops,  viz. — King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Red  Astraohan,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
Court  Pendu  Plat.  Apricots  are  under  half  a  crop  ;  the  Royal  is  the 
surest  cropper  with  us — these  were  well  protected  in  spring.  Damsons 
are  quite  a  failure.  Danyer's  Victoria  Plums  are  baaring  heavy 
cropi  as  standards,  and  the  following  are  fair  on  walls,  viz.,  Cox's 
Golden  Drop,  Kirk's,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  Plums  generally 
are  light.  Raspberries  are  very  good.  Of  Strawberries  we  never 
had  better  crops,  especially  from  forced  plants  planted  out  last  July; 
our  best  varieties  are  President,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Keen's  Seedling, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  Dr.  Hogg ;  for  cropping  and 
general  excellence  I  consider  President  the  best  Strawberry  grown. 
Gooseberries  are  a  light  crop;  so  also  are  Black  Currants.  Red  and 
White  Currants  are  good  crops.  Apricots  are  the  only  trees  protected 
with  us.  Our  soil  here  is  light,  resting  on  gravel,  and,  being  Situated 
rather  low,  and  surrounded  by  water,  we  are  very  subject  to  spring 
frosts  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  frosts  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  the 
fruit  failure  this  year  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  last 
year's  wood  being  imperfectly  lipened,  in  consequence  of  the 
wretchedly  wet  and  sunless  season  which  we  had.  There  were  plenty 
of  blossoms  on  all  trees  this  spring  (excepting  Pears),  with  a  promise 
of  abundant  crops,  but  no  sooner  had  the  fruit  formed  than  most 
of  it  dropped  ;  especially  was  this  the  case  with  Apples  and  Pears.  1 
observe  that  many  of  the  bugh  and  pyramid  trees  are  bearing 
heavier  crops  on  the  south  and  south-west  sides  this  year  than  usual, 
which  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  same  fact,  namely,  better-ripened 
wood  on  the  south  side. — Owen  Tho.«as. 

Tortworth  Court,  Qlouoeater. — The  Apple  and  Pear  crops  in 
this  district  is  much  below  the  average.  Although  the  bloom  was 
very  abundant  and  at  one  time  very  promising,  it  set  badly  and 
dropped  off.  Late  fruits  are  by  far  the  beat.  Peach  and  Nectarine 
crops,  protected  only  with  old  fishing  nets,  are  abundant.  Of  Apricots 
we  have  very  few.  Plums  on  walls  and  standards  are  abandaut.  Of 
Cherries  we  have  a  fall  crop.     Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  also 
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good.      Strawberries  excellent.      Nat  trees  her©  produced  but  few 
oatkiDS,  and  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one. — Thos.  Shingles. 

Eaetnor  Castle,  Ledbury. — After  last  year's  failure,  a  dry, 
mild  winter  seemed  to  favonr  all  kinds  of  froit  trees,  which,  Pears 
excepted,  were  laden  with  blossotn-buda,  bat  the  sever©  frosts  which 
we  had  in  May  greatly  injured  stone  fruits,  and  the  incessant  down- 
pour  of  rain  damaged  the  Apple  blossoms.  The  consequence  is  wO 
have  in  this  district  what  may  be  termed  a  partial  fruit  year. 
Apricots  are  a  fair  half  crop ;  the  trees  very  free  from  grub.  Apples 
in  favoured  situations  are  plentiful  and  promising,  while  in  low,  cold 
soils  they  are  in  many  cases  a  complete  failure.  Hawthornden, 
Keswick  Codlin,  and  a  kind  known  here  as  Izard's  Kernel  are  fruiting 
well.  The  finer  kinds,  suoh  as  Ribston,  Cox's  Blenheim,  and  other 
Pippins,  are  very  shy.  Pears  on  walls,  where  there  was  blossom, 
seem  to  have  set  well.  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  and  Duchesse  d'Angoulume  are  carrying 
good  crops.  Cherries  set  well,  but  most  of  them  fell  off  the  trees. 
Bigarreau,  Napoleon,  Governor  Wood,  and  May  Duke  are  fairly  good. 
Morellos  on  north  walls  are  unsatisfactory.  Plums  are  more  plenti- 
ful  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated.  Gisborne's  Early  Prolific,  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Victoria  are  plentiful  on  bushes  and  standards. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Green  Gage,  a  complete  failure  last  year,  are 
this  season  bearing  good  crops  on  walls.  Damsons  with  us  are  plen. 
tiful.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  where  protected  from  the  May  frosts, 
are  a  full  crop,  in  many  cases  requiring  much  thinning  ;  trees  clean, 
healthy,  and  promising.  Bellegarde,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Barrington,  two  of  the  very  best  late  Peaches,  are  bearing 
good  crops.  Nectaiioesof  all  kinds  have  stood  well.  Lord  Napier 
should  be  grown  extensively  on  west  as  well  as  south  walls.  Albert 
Victor,  Stanwick,  and  Elruge  are  very  fine,  bat,  like  Victoria,  they 
require  a  thoroughly  good  position  and  warm  soil.  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries  are  abundant,  clean,  and  fine.  Strawberries 
on  our  cool  soil  are  an  immense  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  bright, 
the  intense  heat  of  the  past  week  having  just  suited  them.  Walnuts 
promise  to  be  abundant.     Filberts  light.  —  W.  Colemax. 


NORTH    MIDLAND    DISTRICT. 

Radcliffe-on-Trent.— We  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Trent,  six  miles  east  of  Nottingham.  We  rise  from  the  edge  of  the 
river  up  to  the  peculiar  rounded  uplands  so  characteristic  of  Netting- 
hamshiro,  our  soil^sandy,  with  gravelly  bottom  in  the  valley  gene- 
rally, with  variations  of  it  up  to  the  stiff  clay  of  the  higher  lands — 
having  a  skerry  bottom,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a  sort  of  bastard  lias. 
The  cliffs  which  overhang  the  Trent  on  the  north  side  break  the  force 
of  the  winds  from  that  quarter,  as  do  also  the  highlands  on  the 
eaatern  side,  which  finish  at  the  head  of  Belvoir.  The  centre  and 
lowest  part  of  the  valley,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  hollow  between  these 
two  elevations,  is,  however,  swept  by  the  north-east  winds,  and  so  in 
their  course  they  do  us  deadly  damage  when  spring  frosts  occur. 
Apples  are  a  very  good  crop,  and  the  trees  are  in  moderately  good 
health.  The  cold  wet  of  May  rather  caused  the  early  foliage  to 
become  stunted  and  blackened,  but  the  new  growths,  since  the  hot 
weather  set  in,  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Keswick  Codlin,  Blen- 
heim  Orange, Bess  Pool, Northern  Greening,Maltster,CaldweU, Barton's 
Free  Bearer,  and  in  some  cases  Ribston  Pippin,  are  much  grown. 
Apricots  are  a  poor  crop  generally  ;  where  the  trees  were  sheltered 
by  glass  copings  they  are,  however,  abundant.  The  cottagers  here 
grow  many  trees  on  their  house  walls ;  on  these  it  is  only  the  late 
blooms  that  are  set ;  the  frosts  of  the  last  week  in  March  entirely 
destroyed  the  first  and  best  blooms.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop.  Early 
Catherine  and  Welbeck  Bergamot  are  two  largely.grown  market  Pears. 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  and  Winter  Nelis  are  very  generally  grown  in  gardens. 
Plums,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  a  heavy  crop.  Mrs.  Gisborne,  Early 
Prolific,  and  Victoria  are  the  heaviest  croppers  and  the  sorts  chiefly 
grown.  Damsons  are  a  fair  and  even  crop.  Strawberries  a  good 
crop.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Keen's  Seedling,  President 
(A  1),  British  Queen,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine 
are  sorts  much  grown.  Amongst  Raspberries,  Fastolf  and  Pillbasket 
are  the  most  grown  ;  they  are  bearing  good  crops.  Currants — Black, 
Red,  and  White— are  also  good  crops,  Black  especially  so.  Black 
Naples,  Red  and  White  Grape,  and  Raby  Castle  are  the  sorts  mostly 
grown.  Gooseberries  are  a  middling  crop.  Brown  Bob,  Lancashire 
Lad,  Warrington  London,  Antagonist,  and  Red  Champagne  are  all 
grown,  besides  others,  the  first-named  varieties  being  the  most 
common.  Altogether,  our  fruit  crops  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are  in 
some  districts. — N.  H.  Pownall. 

ChilweU. — I  can  give  but  a  poor  aooount  of  the  fruit  crops  in 
this  vicinity.  We  bad  an  abundant  show  of  bloom  on  almost  every- 
thing, but  little  fruit  will  be  the  result.     Our  main  crop  of  Apples  is 


very  poor;  many  of  the  trees  are  bearing  no  fruic  at  all,  and  the  best 
are  but  thin.  Perhaps  Keswick  Codlin,  Northern  Greening,  and 
Court  Pendn  Plat  are  amongst  the  best.  Pears  are  very  scarce ; 
there  are  a  few  Early  Crawford,  Grey  Beurre,  and  Beurre  de  Capiau- 
mont,  but  many  sorts  are  quite  bare  j  on  the  walls  I  see  Doyenne 
d'Ete  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  bearing  well.  Victoria  Plums  and 
Damsons  are  about  half  a  crop.  Apricots  are  very  scarce.  Cherries 
are  plentiful,  as  are  also  Strawberries.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
are  thin  crops,  and  the  Currant  trees  much  blighted. — A.  H.  Peaesox. 

Thoresby  Park,  Ollerton. — When  trees  were  in  bloom  heavy 
crops  were  anticipated,  but  many  of  the  flowers  never  set,  and  many 
that  did  set  dropped  off  when  the  fruit  should  have  begun  to  swell. 
This  applies  to  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Gooseberries,  of 
which  we  shall  have  about  half  a  crop  ;  while  Cherries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  are  abundant,  and  promise  to  be  fine, 
especially  Strawberries.  As  regards  Peaches,  Hale's  Early  is  one  of 
the  best  grown,  being  both  early  and  large  in  size,  with  a  fine  colour 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  We  have  gathered  a  fruit  of  it  off  a  young 
tree  last  week,  grown  in  a  late  house,  while  fruits  of  Royal  George, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  and  others  are  not  half  swelled  yet. — A.  Hendersox 

"Welbeck,  North  Notts. — Fruit  crops  promised  to  be  abundant 
this  year  early  in  spring.  In  May,  however,  the  weather  turned  out 
excessively  rainy,  with  a  low  temperature,  and  some  of  the  varieties 
were  attacked  with  aphides  and  blights,  aud  the  young  fruit, 
especially  Apples  and  Pears,  dropped  off.  In  general  these  fruits 
will  therefore  be  only  partial  crops,  but  nothing  like  a  scarcity  as 
there  was  last  year.  *'  A.  D"  (Vol.  XIIL,  p.  630)  gives  an  excellent 
list  of  Apples,  growing  in  the  bush  form  with  him,  that  have 
borne  freely  this  year,  namely,  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield, 
Mother  Apple,  Cellini,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  to 
these  varieties  I  have  to  add  Irish  Peach,  Margil,  Scarlet  Nonpariel, 
Cox's  Pomona,  and  Rosemary  Russet,  al!  grown  here  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  The  Sturmer  Pippin  I  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Apples  grown,  for  it  is  a  sure  bearer  and  keeps  well  all  the  year 
round  in  a  good  fruit  room.  If  these  better  and  free-bearing  varieties 
of  Apples  were  planted  in  quantities  along  with  late  keepers,  such  as 
Blenheim  Orange,  Orange  Pippin,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Dutch  Mignonne,  aud  French  Crab,  in  bad  seasons  there 
never  would  be  a  lack  of  Apples.  On  the  strong  soil  of  the  kitchen 
garden  here  I  find  that  Apples  grown  as  bush  fruit  do  best  on  the 
surface-rooting  stocks,  such  as  the  Paradise  and  Doucin,  and  the 
Pears  on  the  Quince  stock.  By  adding  litter  or  rich  mould  to  the 
surface  in  dry  seasons  the  trees  are  always  kept  fruitful.  Pears  on 
walls  are  only  partially  cropping  this  year,  the  best  bearers  being 
Beurre  Bosc,  Jargonelle  (double-grafted),  Beurre  Giffard,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Hacon's  Incompar- 
able. On  iron  trellis  the  following  kinds  are  bearing  well,  viz.,  Seekie, 
Bezi  d'Heri,  and  Catillac  (stewing  Pears),  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and 
B.  Diel,  Noveau  Poiteau,  Bon  Chretien  (Williama'),  Beurre  Bosc,  Louis 
Bonne,  and  Marie  Lonise.  The  Apples  on  the  same  trellis  are  Small's 
Admirable,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Alfriston,  Pomme  d'Api,  Fearn'a 
Pippin,  and  Mannington's  Pearmain.  Of  Plums,  Victoria,  Cox's 
Emperor,  Prince  Englebert,  Diamond,  Imperial  de  Milan,  and  Kirk's 
are  bearing  best.  Cherries  are  only  thinly  cropped,  except  Morellos 
on  walls  and  the  Kentish  on  standards.  Small  busU  fruits,  such  as 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants  (Black  and  Red)  are  plentiful 
crops  here,  but  the  aphides  have  sadly  destroyed  the  foliage  and  injured 
the  fruit.  Strawberries  showed  abundance  of  bloom,  but  the  wet 
cold  weather  in  May  made  many  of  the  flowers  "  blind." — William 
Tillert. 

Chatsworth,   Chesterfield. — Spring   here   was  nnfavonrable. 

We  had  upwards  of  10  in.  of  rain  in  May  and  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  June ;  consequently,  vegetation  made  n  o  progress,  not  even 
the  weeds.  Since  then  the  weather  has  been  better.  Of  Peaches 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Figs,  we  grow  none  out-of-doors  j  we  have 
to  depend  on  indoor  fruit  chiefly  the  year  round.  Apples  are  a  very 
thin  crop.  Plums  none.  Cherries  good;  May  Duke,  Elton,  and 
Morello  do  best  with  us.  Gooseberries  are  about  half  a  crop;  War- 
rington.  Whitesmith,  and  Crown  Bob  are  the  best.  Strawberries 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Underbill's  Sir  Harry  (true)  aud 
Harry  Veitch  are  our  best.  Currants  are  fine  crops;  Whitei  Red 
and  Black,  and  Lee's  Perpetual  are  excellent.  Raspberries  good  • 
the  best  is  Catbush's  Prince  of  Wales.  Pears  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise' 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  are  the  beat.  Of  Filberts  we  have  none 
— T.  Speed. 

Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford.— Frnifc  crops  early  in  the  season 
looked  most  promising,  but  the  lesult  has  not  fulfilled  our  expecta- 
tions.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  that  we 
had  an  open,  wet  winter.  In  fact,  we  had  no  winter  weather  till  the 
middle  of  March,  when  sharp  frosts  set  in  and  continued  up  to  the 
end  of  April ;  Apricots,  Peaohee,  Pears,  and  Gooseberries  were  then 
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in  full  bloom,  and  were  very  mnch  cat  op,  except  where  well  pro- 
tected. Apples,  Cherries,  and  Pinms  were  not  in  bloom  till  after 
the  sharp  frosts  were  over.  Apple  bloasoma  opened  apparently  very 
well,  and  in  many  cases  the  frait  was  partly  formed;  bat,  being 
injured  by  frost,  much  of  it  dropped  off;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Cherries  and  Plums.  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop  where  well 
protected,  but  wh^re  not  protected  they  are  a  failare.  Apples  are  a 
very  poor  crop,  although  we  had  an  excellent  show  of  blossom.  Of 
Pears  we  have  an  average  crop  of  some  varieties,  bat  generally  they 
are  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Plums  on  standards  are 
a  failure,  but  a  fair  crop  on  walla  where  protected  from  frost  and 
birds.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  fair  crop  where  well  protected. 
Cberries  were  most  promising,  but  three  parts  of  them  fell  off  before 
swelling,  leaving  a  very  poor  crop  ;  black  fly  has  been  very  trouble, 
some  on  Cberry  trees  this  season.  Strawberries  are  most  abundant 
and  fine — in  fact,  I  never  witnessed  such  a  crop ;  Garibaldi  is  the 
kind  chiefly  grown  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  useful 
Strawberry  in  cultivation.  Figs  out-of-doors  are  a  fair  crop,  as  are 
also  Gooseberries,  thoagh  a  little  injured  by  frost  and  very  much  so 
by  bull  finches.  Raspberries  are  a  very  fair  crop,  and  the  fruit  is 
good.  Eed  Currants  are  under  the  average,  and  the  banohea  are 
smaller  than  usual,  the  severe  frost  nipping  them  whea  iu  bloom. 
Both  White  and  Black  Corranta  are  fair  crops.  Walnuts  and  Fil- 
berts  are  a  partial  failare. — David  Lumsden. 

"Waterdale,  St.  Helen's, — Where  gardens  are  well  sheltered, 
fruit  generally  hereabouta  is  plentifal,  bat  in  exposed  situations  the 
crops  are  thin.  Kitchen  Apples  are  plentiful,  but  choice  sorts  are 
thin.  Pears  in  sheltered  situations  are  bearing  good  crops,  but  where 
exposed  they  are  light,  both  on  walls  and  standards.  Cherries  of  all 
sorts  are  good,  especially  the  Morellos.  Plums  are  only  moderate, 
and  amongst  them  there  is  a  good  deal  of  blight,  with  the  exception 
of  Damsons,  which  are  mostly  good.  Where  Gooseberries  are  well 
sheltered  the  trees  are  loaded  to  the  ground,  but  where  exposed  they 
are  almost  fruitless,  with  the  exception  of  the  Red  Warrington, 
which  stands  cold  the  best.  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  both  well 
loaded.  Raspberry  bloom  is  plentiful,  but  looks  poor  and  starved, 
as  well  as  the  foliage,  even  under  favourable  weather.  Many  fruits 
will  be  deformed,  anS  the  same  may  be  said  of  Strawberries,  although 
bloom  is  plentifal  on  all  sorts  and  the  foliage  looks  well. — James 
Smith. 

Coleorton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la.Zouch. — Apples  are  thin  crops 
in  this  eigbbourhood.  Apricots  thin  generally  about  here.  Pears 
very  poor.  Plums  of  most  sorts  are  a  good  crop.  Peachea  and 
Nectarines  are  very  abundant,  requiring  much  thinning.  Cherries 
of  all  kinds  a  good  crop.  Strawberries  showed  abandantly,  but  did 
not  set  well,  on  account  of  the  long  continued  wet  weather.  Figa 
are  a  good  full  crop.  Gooseberries  are  thin.  All  other  bush  fruits 
plentiful,  bat  much  blighted.  Filberts  are  an  average  crop.  Of 
Walnuts  we  have  scarcely  any. — Montgomery  Hendeeson. 


SOUTH-WESTERN"  DISTRICT. 
Clevelands,  Lyme  Siegis. — The  Apple  crop  in  this  neighbour, 
hood  ia  almost  a  total  failure.  Pears  also  are  very  scarce;  although 
the  trees  flowered  freely,  very  few  fruit  set.  Apricots  are  not  grown 
much  in  this  locality.  Cherries  are  scarce.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  some  cases  are  a  fair  crop;  in  others  there  are  none.  Strawberries 
are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  a  partial  crop.  Gooseberries,  Black  and 
Red  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  plentifal.  As  a  whole,  the  fruit 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  much  below  the  average, — Heitry 

MUNEO. 

Sherborne  Castle. — Fruit  crops  in  this  neighbonrhood  are  any. 
thing  but  good  this  season.  All  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  Pears, 
bloomed  well  bat  weak,  a  circumstance  which  1  attribute  to  the  wood 
not  being  properly  ripened  last  season,  and  to  fertilisation  not  being 
able  to  take  place  owing  to  ao  much  wet  weather  at  the  time  when 
they  were  in  bloom.  Apricots  are  very  thin.  Apples  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop,  and  the  trees  are  very  much  blighted.  Cherries  do 
not  do  well  in  this  vicinity,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  and  of 
those  we  have  a  moderate  crop.  Pears  are  a  failare,  with  the  exoep. 
tion  of  the  following  kinds,  of  which  we  have  a  few  ou  the  walls, 
viz.,  Easter  Beurre,  Passe  Colmar,  GIou  Morceau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Beune  de  Capianmont,  Jargonelle,  and  Marie  Louise.  Plnms  are  very 
poor,  and  Peaches  and  Neotarinea  are  a  long  way  under  the  average. 
Nuts  of  all  kinds  will  be  scarce.  Of  Corrants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Raspberries  there  is  a  very  fair  crop,  and  Strawberries  are  the  best 
we  have  had  for  many  years  past  both  as  regards  size  and  quantity. 
Keene's  Seedling,  President,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thary,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  are  the  sorts  that  I  find  do  best  here.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  Potatoes  are  getting  very  badly  diseased;  it  made  its 
appearance  here  qnite  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.    The  soil  in 


this  neighbourhood  is  heavy,  and  is  what  is  commonly  called  stone- 
brush  ;  oar  sub-soil  in  low  places  ia  of  a  gravelly  nature,  but  ia 
generally,  especially  on  the  hilly  grounds,  very  rocky. — W.  G.  Peag. 

NELL. 

Wilton  House,  Salisbury. — Apples  hereabouts  are  a  very  bad 

crop.  The  early  blossoms  were  destroyed  by  the  severe  frosts  and 
wet  weather  which  occurred  in  April,  and  the  continaoos  rain  which 
prevailed  throaghout  the  month  of  May  was  equally  destructive  to 
the  late  varieties.  Of  Apricots  we  have  a  fair  crop  ;  they  were  pro- 
tected by  means  of  three  thicknesses  of  f -in.  bird  netting.  Cherries 
are  a  fair  crop.  Currants  medium.  Figa  not  an  average.  Goose- 
berries scarce.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  protected  by  canvas  blinds, 
are  good  crops.  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  scarce.  Pears  are  a  moderate 
crop.  Plums  good  on  walla  only.  Raspberries  are  a  great  crop. 
Strawberries  abundant  and  fine,  bat  indifferent  in  flavour.  Walnuts 
very  scarce. — Thomas  Challis. 

Carclew,  Cornwall. — Apples  will  average  half  a  crop ;  they  ara 
best  where  sheltered  from  southerly  gales,  from  which  exposed  trees 
suffered  very  mnch  last  spring.  Soil  light  loam,  very  shallow,  soon 
dries  and  cracks.  Some  local  but  second-rate  sorts  do  well.  The 
following  answer  best  with  us,  viz.,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Oslin, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil,  York  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Harvey, 
Boston  Russet,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  HawthorndeQ. 
Of  Pears  we  have  scarcely  any.  Soil  very  unsuitable,  and  the  frait 
liable  to  crack.  We  get  occasionally  good  specimens,  but  very 
second-rate  as  to  quality.  Beurro  Clairgeau  is  our  best  cropper,  bat 
generally  has  to  be  used  in  the  kitchen ;  Marie  Louise,  Gansel's  Ber- 
gamot,  Beurre  Dtel,  and  Dachesse  d'Angouleme  are  most  satisfac- 
tory oa  the  whole.  Apricots  are  not  grown  out-of-doors  here. 
Peaches  are  a  good  crop,  but  the  trees  were  much  affected  with 
swollen  curl  in  spring,  and  we  seldom  get  the  wood  ripened  suffi- 
ciently. We  cover  with  netting  during  the  blooming  period,  but 
suffer  from  the  east  winds,  the  garden  sloping  sharply  in  that  direc- 
tion, BO  much  so  that  the  east  wall  affords  no  protection  to  the  trees 
on  the  south  wall.  Nectarines  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  Peaches, 
Of  Plums  we  have  one-third  of  a  crop.  The  earliest  ones  do  best; 
late  ones  often  do  not  finish  properly,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Damsons.  Of  Early  Cherries  wjB  have  none  ;  Morellos  half  a  crop. 
Figs  generally  do  well,  but  this  year  they  are  scarce.  Gooseberriea 
are  a  good  crop  and  the  fruit  is  fine  in  quality.  Strawberries  are  a 
good  ctop,  but  not  so  heavy  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  Sir  Chaa. 
Napier  is  by  a  long  way  the  best  all-round  Strawberry  which  we 
grow  here.  Of  Raspberries  we  have  a  good  crop  of  very  fine  frait. 
We  grow  them  on  a  north  border;  they  do  not  succeed  ia  open 
quarters.  Of  Red  aad  White  Currants  we  have  two-thirda  of  a  crop. 
Curiously  euough,  the  bushes  cast  their  foliage  very  early  ;  they  will 
be  quite  bare  by  the  end  of  this  month  or  first  week  in  nest,  but  I 
do  not  find  that  they  suffer  from  this  ciroamstance.  Black  Currants 
are  a  very  good  crop.  For  crops  to  succeed  well  in  the  garden  here 
rain  would  be  requisite  every  other  day  in  summer,  as  mines — not 
worked  in  living  memory — are  in  close  proximity;  in  fact,  they  are 
under  the  kitchen  garden,  which,  consequently,  ia  drained  too  freely. 
The  soil  is  about  1  ft.  deep,  and  the  sub-soil  useless  for  bringing  to 
the  surface.  There  are  great  complaints  of  the  failure  of  the  Apple 
crop  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  also  of  Pears  in  gardens. 
Apple  orchards  in  this  county  are  generally  planted  in  low  sheltered 
situations  to  guard  against  damage  from  winds,  one,  if  not  the  chief, 
enemy  to  them  here  both  when  in  blossom  and  frait. — G.  Palmee. 


NORTH-WESTERN  DIVISION". 

Worsley  Hall,  Manchester. — Fruit  crops  in  this  district 
generally  are  about  the  average.  Stone  fruits  are  never  good  here; 
our  soil  does  not  suit  them.  The  garden  is  situated  on  the  border  of 
Chat  Moss  ;  a  good  part  of  it  is  pure  Moss  ;  thereat  haa  been  heavily 
dressed  with  loam  and  day.  Though  the  trees  grow  fairly  well, 
still  they  have  never  borne  good  crops.  Apples  will  be  a  fair  crop, 
especially  Lord  Suffield  and  Keswick  Codlin,  which  sorts  do  aa 
well  as  any.  Irish  Peach  always  bears  well,  but  the  fruit  is  under- 
sized and  inferior.  Pears  are  a  good  crop ;  Beurre  Diel  and  Easter 
Beurre  are  the  only  exceptions.  Marie  Louise  promised  well,  but 
the  blooms  suffered  in  spring.  Morello  Cherries  are  heavily  laden, 
and  will  help  to  take  the  place  of  Plums,  which  are  deficient.  Many 
of  the  earliest,  and  of  course  the  beat,  blooms  of  Strawberries  were 
destroyed  ;  atill  we  have  fair  crops  of  rather  small  fruit.  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thnry  and  President  are  the  beet.  La  Grosee  Suoree  pro- 
mises well,  and  we  are  increasing  our  atock  of  it.  Gooseberries  are 
under  the  average,  but  good.  Currants  are  a  capital  crop,  except 
Black  kinds,  which  are  greatly  injured  by  a  mite  which  defies  all 
attempts  to  eradicate  it.  Raspberries  promise  well,  though  the  un- 
usually dry  weather  seems  to  be  affecting  their  swelling.     Peaches 
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barely  exist  even  on  a  aouth  wall  j  all  ours  are  under  cover. — W.  B. 

Upjohn. 

Abney  Hall|  Cheadle. — Thia,  npon  the  whole,  promises  to  be 
a  fair  fruit  year  with  na.  Of  Strawberries,  we  have  gathered  a  good 
crop  of  Black  Prince  for  preserving ;  the  other  two  sorts  which  we 
mainly  grow,  Lucas  and  President,  are  now  swelling  aatiafactorily. 
The  protecting  material  which  we  put  on  oar  Vine  borders  for  the 
winter  is  used  in  spring  for  putting  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries, 
and  this,  we  find,  acts  as  a  manure,  and  at  the  aame  time  keeps  the 
fruit  clean.  Red  Currants  are  a  plentiful  crop.  Black  ones  an  average 
crop.  Raspberries  are  an  average  crop.  Gooseberries  a  good  crop. 
Apples  are  very  abundant  on  some  of  the  trees  here,  and  when  in 
blossom  they  were  a  fine  sight.  Pears  are  not  nearly  so  abundant  as 
Apples ;  there  is,  however,  a  good  crop  on  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurre  d'Aremburg,  and  a  few  others.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop,  the 
Victoria  being  overloaded.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  not  much  grown  out-of-doors  in  this 
district. — Robert  MacKellar. 

Crewe  Hall. — Apples  are  scarcely  up  to  the  average  hereabouts) 
and  the  aame  may  be  said  of  Pears.  Plums  are  very  plentiful) 
mnch  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  daring  these  last  few 
yeara.  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  under  the  average.  Gooseberries 
the  same.  Currants  are  an  average  crop.  Strawberries  a  very 
abundant  crop,  and  the  fruit  large  and  good.  Raspberries  are  also 
plentiful  and  good.  Owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  absence  of  sun- 
light and  the  low  temperature  daring  the  greater  part  of  last  summer 
and  autumn,  the  fruit-bearing  wood  of  many  trees  was  imperfectly 
ripened  and  showed  but  little  bloom,  and  in  many  cases  much  of  that 
fell  off  without  setting.  Thia  was  especially  the  case  with  Peaches, 
Nectarinea,  Pears,  and  Applea.  Our  soil  is  light  and  friable,  and 
well  suited  for  fruit  trees,  but  rather  too  much  shaded.  We  protect 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  some  Pears  on  the  walls  with 
canvas  covers,  which  generally  secure  good  crops  j  but  this  spring 
protection  was  not  much  needed,  except  in  the  case  of  Apricota,  as 
we  had  no  late  frosts.  Damsons  are  much  grown  in  thia  district, 
and  this  season  they  are  a  very  good  crop.  The  sorts  of  fruit  upon 
which  I  rely  for  our  principal  supply  are  chiefly  Moorpark  Apricota  ; 
Early  Louise,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Early  Alfred,  Dymoud,  and 
Walburton  Admirable  Peaches  j  EIruge,  Rivers'  Early  Orange,  Pine- 
apple, and  Victoria  Nectarines  ;  Green  Gage,  Cue's  Golden  Drop, 
Jefferson,  Kirke'a,  Victoria,  and  White  Magnum  Bonum  Plums  ; 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louis  Bonne,  Marie  Louise, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glovi  Morceau,  and  Easter  Benrre  Pears;  Keswick 
Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield,  Minohall  Crab,  Cat's.head,  and 
Norfolk  Beefing  kitchen  Apples;  Irish  Peach,  Margil,  Ribston  and 
Wormaiey  Pippins  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Nonpareil  dessert  Apples  ; 
President,  James  Veitch,  and  President  Delacour  Strawberries  ;  and 
for  forcing,  Keen's  Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  La 
Groase  Sucree,  and  President. — Wif.  Whitaker. 

Eaton  Hall,  Chester.— The  fruit  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
Strawberries,  Cherriea,  and  Plums,  will  be  very  much  below  the 
average  in  thia  neighbourhood.  Apples  and  Pears  bloomed  well,  bat 
the  crop  is  light.  Apricots  are  scarce.  Plums,  both  standards  and 
on  walls,  are  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  are  very  scarce  indeed. 
Currants  better.  Strawberries  are  unusually  plentiful  and  fine;  on 
our  stiff,  heavy  soil  we  find  no  Strawberry  sucoeeda  so  well  as  Sir 
Harry.— Thos.  Selwood. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.— The  present  season  has  taught 
us  that  there  exist  circumstances  of  weather  as  antagonistic  to  the 
well-doing  of  fruit  trees  as  absolute  froat.  During  part  of  April  and 
May,  the  period  when  fruit  trees  were  generally  in  bloom,  no  frost 
occurred,  and  the  promise  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  very  great ;  but 
a  blight  fell  upon  fruit  trees  in  June,  the  leaves  curled  and  became 
blotched  and  disfigured  by  dead  patches,  and  the  fruit  fell  from  many 
trees.  Thus  the  crop  of  orchard  fruit  will  be  much  less  than  was 
anticipated.  It  will  be  useful  to  record  the  kinds  of  Apples  that  are 
likely  to  bear  satisfactory  crops  this  season,  and  thus  show  constitu- 
tional hardiness.  The  record  of  rainfall  during  May,  and  a  chilled  soil 
Babmerged  with  wet  from  4:^:  in.  of  rain,  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  potent  causes  of  the  state  of  things  I  have  described.  The 
following  Apples,  situated  in  three  large  orchards  and  all  in  heavy 
Boil  resting  on  liaa  clay,  show  a  aatisfactory  amount  of  fruit,  viz.,  Haw- 
thorndeo,  Eve  Apple, Downton  Pippin, Cox's  Orange,  Pomona, Blenheim 
Orange,  Beauty  of  Kent, Golden  Noble, Northern  Greening  (a  constant 
bearer),  Golden  Rasaet,  Bess  Pool,  Lincoln  Pippin,  Caldwell,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Margil,  Herefordshire  Pearmain  (very 
constant),  King  of  Pippins  (very prolific),  Yorkshire  Greening, 
and  Frogmore  Prolific  (unfailing).  Pears  are  not  so  badly  blighted, 
but  the  fruit  fell  from  standard  trees  in  the  same  way  as  the  Apples. 
The  following  kinds,  trained  on  south-east  and  west  walls,  show  well 
for    fruit,    viz.,   Old     Crassane,    Autumn    Bergamot,    Bergamotte 


d'Esperen;  Soldat  d'Esperen,  Marie  Louise,  William's  Bon  Chretien, 
Orpheline  d'Enghein,  Bonne  d'Anjou,  Triomphede  Jodoigne,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Citron  des  Carmes,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurra 
Clairgeau,  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  Peaches  moderate  under 
Rendle's  copiog.  Apricots  thin.  Plums  are  excessively  abundant, 
Victoria,  Golden  Drop,  and  Jefferson  being  too  much  loaded.  The 
Cherry  crop  is  also  very  abundant,  especially  Kentish.  Strawberries 
are  a  large  crop.     Currants  good.     Gooseberries  thin. — W.  Ingram. 

Otterspool,  liiverpool. — Fruit  crops  in  thia  neighboarhood  are, 
generally  speaking,  good,  except  Peaches  and  Damsons,  which  are 
almost  failures.  The  Apple  crop  here  is  fairly  good  ;  but  there  are 
many  cases  just  the  reverse,  and  I  hear  many  complaints  of  whole 
crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  falling  entirely  off  where  the  subsoil  is 
at  all  heavy  or  wet.  With  a  light  soil  and  a  fairly  good  situation,  we 
are  more  fortunate  here.  All  the  old  varieties  of  Applea  and  Peara 
are  carrying  full  crops;  Marie  Louise,  Louiau  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Colmar,  Glon  Morceau,  and  Winter  Nells  are 
bearing  excellent  crops,  many  of  which  have  had  to  be  thinned  more 
than  once.  Lord  Suffield  is  the  Apple  for  this  climate,  and,  indeed, 
is  good  everywhere.  Cherries  are  a  moderate  crop.  Strawberries 
are  quite  a  full  crop,  the  best  being  those  that  were  forced  in  pots 
last  season  ;  old  plantations  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  hot 
weather  where  the  soil  is  light ;  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier  are  the  most  certain  croppers.  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants  are  a  full  crop,  and  quite  up  to  the  ordinary 
standard  in  point  of  size.  Potatoes  are  a  fine  crop  ;  I  have  noticed 
but  one  or  two  attacked  with  disease  as  yet. — W.  Hinds, 

Haigh  Hall,  Wigan. — In  this  locality  the  Apple  crop  is  under 
the  average  ;  Lord  Suffield  and  Cellini  have  done  best.  Peara  are  a 
very  thin  crop.  Plums  above  an  average,  especially  Victorias. 
Cherriea  blossomed  abundantly,  but  failed  to  set,  and  are  not  half  a 
crop.  Strawberries  are  fine  and  abundant.  Gooseberries  good.  Red 
and  Black  Currants  plentiful.  Raapberries  a  very  fine  crop.  The 
gardens  here  are  very  much  exposed  to  east  winds,  which  are  every 
year  more  or  less  destructive  to  the  fruit  crops. — A.  Jamieson. 


EASTERN    DISTRICT. 

Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — ^At  thia  place,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  ascerain  in  this  neitjh  hour  hood,  the  Apricot  and  the 
Peach  crops  may  be  said  to  be  failures.  Both  looked  at  one  time  as 
promising  as  could  have  been  desired,  but  17"^  of  froat  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  1  proved  too  much  for  them  even  under  a  glass  covering 
extending  6  ft.  from  the  wall.  The  same  low  temperature  proved  in 
a  great  measure  fatal  to  the  Apple  and  Pear  crops.  A.a  regards  the 
latter  grown  as  standards,  nearly  all  are  failures,  except  snob  hardy 
sorts  as  Swan's  Egg,  Gieen  Pear  of  Yare,  and  VVilliams'  Bon  Chretien, 
while  very  few  Apple  trees  are  bearing  so  much  as  half  a  crop. 
Plums  on  east  and  west  walls  are  plentiful,  but  the  trees  are  not  in 
good  condition,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  freed  from  aphides. 
Damson  and  other  sorts  grown  as  standards  are  failures.  Moreilo 
Cherries  on  north  aspects  are  looking  promising  and  carrying  good 
crops.  Figs  on  open  walls  as  well  as  under  glaaa  will  be  a  light 
crop.  Walnuts,  Nuts,  and  Filberts  will  all  be  very  light  and  partial, 
many  trees  being  without  a  fruit  upon  them.  The  (i-ooaeberry  crop 
ia  very  light,  the  aevere  weather  experienced  during  the  first  week  of 
April  having  caused  tho  blooms  to  fall  off  in  great  numbers.  Rasp- 
berries will  be  a  moderately  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  appears  to  be 
smaller  than  usual.  Currants  of  all  sorts  will  be  plentiful,  and 
Strawberries  are  abundant  and  remarkably  fine.  I  may  add  that 
some  old  trees  here  of  the  various  kinds  of  deaaert  Applea  trained  to 
a  low  wall  with  a  west  aspect  are  producing  good  crops,  and  the 
trees  are  looking  more  healthy  than  usually.  Medlars  are  a  fair 
crop,  but  Quinces  are  a  failure.  Taken  altogether,  thia  season 
hereabouts  will  be  distinguished  by  the  paucity  of  the  fruit  crops 
generally.  The  soil  here  ia  light  and  dry  upoa  chalky  formation. — 
P.  Grieve. 

Hardwicke  House,    Bury  St.   Edmunds.— In   the   gardeu 

here  Peaches  and  Nectarinea  are  a  fair  crop.  Apricota  the  same, 
where  heavily  protected  with  glass  copings,  nets,  boughs,  and  canvas  ; 
absolutely  none  under  glass  copings  alone.  Peara  very  meagre  Jn 
blossom  and  thin  in  fruit.  Apples  promising  when  in  blossom,  which 
remained,  however,  too  long  on  the  trees  ;  it  was  also  wanting  in 
colour,  indifferent  as  regards  aetting,  and  much  of  the  fruit  fell  off. 
The  trees  seem  to  be  blighted  with  something  much  like  mildew. 
Cherriea  about  half  a  crop;  Morellos  plentiful.  Pluma  a  fair  crop, 
especially  the  Victoria  and  Violette  Hative  on  walla.  As  to  excep* 
tionally  good  cropa,  I  can  find  none  among  Pears.  Among  Apples, 
the  Keswick  Codlin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  and  New  Haw- 
thornden  are  the  best;  Cellini,  which  has  mostly  set  freely,  is  almost 
bare  of  fruit,  unless  in  an  exceptional  case  now  to  be  noticed.    A 
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length  of  diamond  cordon  Apples,  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden,  and  heavily  protected  with  shrub  branches,  has  hardly  a 
barren  tree  in  it,  while  the  same  varieties  as  pyramids  are  withont 
fruit.  Gooseberries,  Carrants  of  all  sorts,  and  Raspberries  plentiful. 
Strawberries  in  these  gardens  a  full  crop  of  fine  fruit.  As  to  the 
district,  it  is  very  bare  of  fruit.  The  walls,  nnlesa  where  heavily 
protected,  are  almost  bare.  Pears  have  not  been  so  thin  for  years. 
Pluma  are  also  scarce,  and  Cherries,  unless  here  and  there.  The 
Apples  that  have  set  are  falling  in  shoals,  pierced  by  a  maggot, 
weakened  by  blight,  or  through  imperfect  setting.  Gooseberries 
scarce  ;  immense  quantities  totally  destroyed  in  flower  cr  in  a  young 
state.  Currants  generally  a  fair  crop.  Raspberries  scarce.  Straw, 
berries  very  varied ;  the  crop  promised  well  generally,  but  was 
wrecked  in  many  gardens  by  the  continuous  raina  and  wet  cold 
weather  that  contioued  up  to  Jane  20.  Outdoor  Figs  are  also  thinner 
than  naual.  Never,  perhaps,  has  fruit  dropping  been  so  prevalent  as 
this  season.  It  extends  to  all  fruit,  including  Figa.  At  one  period 
the  latter  showed  well ;  but  the  fruit  has  been  falling  fast  for  weeks, 
and  comparatively  few  are  left.  The  fruit  prospects  of  the  year  are 
by  no  means  bright.  Fortunately,  glass  and  artificial  heat  render  us 
independent  of  the  seasons  to  a  great  extent.  The  qualification  is 
inserted  advisedly,  as  I  have  heard  this  season  of  stone  frnita  and  Grapes 
not  being  up  to  the  nsual  mark.  It  may  be  added,  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  find  consolation  in  having  many  companions  in  adver- 
sity, that  the  fruit  crops  of  France  seem  but  little  brighter  than 
our  own.  Cherries  and  Strawberriea  are  a  fine  crop  acroaa  the 
Channel,  but  beyond  these  the  prospocts  are  anything  but  brilliant, 
and  Peaches  and  Pears,  nnlees  in  exceptional  localities,  seem  little 
better  than  in  England. — D.  T.  Frsn. 

Gunton  Park,  Norwich. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  here  are 
thin  crops,  though  protected  with  frigi-domo  ;  Violette  Hative  and 
Barrington  Peaches  withstand  the  cold,  esist  winds  here  best. 
Apricots,  protected  with  three  thicknesses  of  fish  nets,  flowered  well 
and  set  a  heavy  crop,  but  it  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  frosts 
which  occurred  on  March  24  and  27  and  on  April  1  (when  we  had 
here  8*^).  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop  on  some  trees,  while  on  others 
there  are  none.  All  flowered  well,  but  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
trees  the  blossoms  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  heavy,  cold  rains 
that  we  had  daily  when  the  major  part  of  the  trees  were  in  flower  ; 
the  trees  promised  so  well  that  at  one  time  I  feared  the  crop  might 
be  too  heavy.  The  kinds  on  which  we  have  most  frnit  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  Lord  SuflSeld,  Keswick  Codlin,  Nelson's  Glory,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Red  Astracban.  Pears  are  a  very 
thin  crop;  some  of  the  trees  promised  well,  but  a  very  light  crop  is 
the  result.  The  best  crops  are  on  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Benrre  Bosc,  Jersey  Gratioli,  and 
Beurre  Clairgeau.  Strawberries  are  a  fine  crop ;  the  heaviest  cropping 
kinds  on  our  sandy  loam  are  President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James  Veitcb, 
Lncas,  and  Crimson  Queen,  Of  dessert  Cherries  we  have  a  fair  crop 
of  Bigarreaa  and  Napoleon  ;  Morello  Cherries  are  very  light.  Cur- 
rants a  heavy  crop.  Gooseberries  medium.  Filberts  on  pruned 
bushes  a  fair  crop.     Figs  very  thin. — W.  Allan. 

Woolverptone  Park,  Ipswich.— The  condition  of  the  fruit 
crops  in  these  gardens  and  around  this  district  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
for  although  there  was  a  good  set  of  most  of  the  hardier  kinds  such 
as  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries,  the  embryo  fruit  was  evidently 
mnch  injured  during  the  severe  frosts  that  prevailed  towards 
the  end  of  March,  as  the  greater  portion  has  since  fallen  off,  and 
those  that  remain  are  swelling  very  irregularly  and  appear  as  if  they 
wonld  never  attain  their  proper  former  size.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly  the  case  with  Plums  on  walls,  and  Cherries  were  nearly  as  bad, 
the  stones  of  many  of  which  were  only  just  covered  with  skin,  and 
these  hung  on  the  trees  till  quite  recently,  but  the  Plums  we  have 
had  to  thin.  Gooseberries  are  nearly  bare,  many  of  the  bushes  being 
entirely  so,  and  the  bunches  of  Currants  are  very  gappy,  especially 
the  Red  and  White  kinds,  but  Raspberries  are  bearing  fair  crops. 
Strawberries  gave  promise  of  being  unusually  abundant  and  would 
have  been  so  had  the  pollen  a  chance  of  ripening,  but  unfortunately 
the  flowers  were  nearly  always  wet,  which  prevented  the  fruit  from 
Betting  in  the  free  manner  it  otherwise  would.  The  British  Queens 
have  suffered  most  and  Ettons  next,  while  Keen's  Seedling  and  other 
kinds  withstood  the  damp  better,  probably  from  being  a  little  more 
forward  and  the  weather  a  trifle  better  just  at  the  critical  time  they 
were  in  bloom.  Figs,  which,  owing  to  the  favourable  autumn  and 
mild  winter,  were  full  of  fruit  have,  since  they  came  into 
leaf  and  the  cold  and  wet  set  in,  shed  nearly  the  whole 
of  them,  so  that  the  season  for  these  will  be  one  of 
the  worst  we  have  had  for  a  long  time  past.  Apricots  are 
very  Ihiu,  but  what  there  aie  are  swelling  fast,  and  promise  to  be 
nnuanally  fine.      Peaches  and  Nectarines,  where  heavily  protected 


by  branches  of  evergreen  and  other  coverings,  in  addition  to  wood 
copings,  have  fair  crops,  bat  in  all  other  cases  the  frost  that  occurred 
on  the  night  of  April  1  proved  too  much  for  them,  and  did  a  great 
amount  of  damage  to  the  trees,  from  which  they  are  only  just  now 
recovering.  The  Apple  crop  about  here  will  be  a  very  poor  one, 
and  in  many  places  the  trees  are  badly  blighted,  the  leaves  being 
discoloured  and  curled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look  like  having  been 
bnrned  or  scorched  by  hot  air,  so  shrivelled  do  many  of  them  appear. 
The  sorts  bearing  best  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Keswick  Codlin, 
the  former  an  Apple  that  should  be  largely  planted,  as  it  seldom 
fails,  and  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for  both  culinary  and  dessert 
purposes  that  can  be  grown.  Pears  are  very  thin  on  walls,  but 
better  on  pyramids,  and  the  trees,  favoured  by  the  heavy  rains,  are 
looking  well  and  making  plenty  of  wood.  Passe  Colmar  is  generally 
good  with  us  in  our  light  warm  soil,  as  are  also  Glou  Morceau, 
Marie  Louise,  Louia  Bonne,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen,  the  latter  two  the  only  really  late  Pears  that  are  worth 
growing,  and  even  these  require  good  aspects  to  get  them  well  up. 
— J.  Sheppard. 

Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden. — The  gardens  here  lie  very  low 
and  close  to  a  river,  consequently,  we  suffer  very  much  from  spring 
frosts;  the  soil  is  rich  and  pretty  deep,  resting  on  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil. Most  kinds  of  Pears  do  pretty  well  on  the  Quince  stock.  On 
some  varieties  we  have  a  good  sprinkling  of  frnit,  but  many  trees 
had  no  bloom  on  them.  A  few  of  the  earliest  kinds  were  injured 
here  by  frost  on  April  1,  but  in  the  higher  districts  they  escaped. 
Apples  do  well  generally  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  in  the  gardens 
here  they  often  ripen  prematurely  in  dry  seasons;  this  year  there  is 
not  half  a  crop.  Apricots  set  well,  but  the  frosts  in  April,  even 
where  covered  with  thick  canvas,  with  but  few  exceptions  killed  the 
yonng  fruit.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  fruit  tree  to  which  we  give 
any  protection.  Cherries  are  a  fair  crop,  especially  Morellos,  which 
do  remarkably  well  here.  Currants  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  the  Red,  which  show 
the  bloom  before  the  leaves.  These  were  very  much  injured  by  frost. 
Figs  are  promising  ;  the  Brown  Turkey  is  the  only  variety  which  we 
grow.  Gooseberries  were  nearly  all  killed  on  April  1.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  might  be  put  down  as  almost  a  total  failure,  excepting  in 
the  higher  districts,  where  there  are  fair  crops.  Here  the  last  few 
bad  seasons  have  nearly  killed  the  trees.  Of  Nuts  we  have  a  sprink- 
ling, with  the  exception  of  Walnuts,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any, 
but  in  higher  places  they  are  better.  Of  Plums  we  have  a  very  fair 
crop;  most  varieties  do  pretty  well  here.  Raspberries  are  a  fair 
ijrop.  Strawberries  are  abnndant  and  very  fine;  our  best  varieties 
on  this  light  soil  are  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  Keen's  Seedling,  and 
Black  Prince  for  the  earliest,  and  which  do  well  if  fresh  planted 
every  year.  We  also  grow  Trollope's  Victoria,  Elton  Pine,  and 
British  Queon.  Other  varieties  we  have  tried,  but  the  above  are  the 
best.  None  of  them  do  well,  however,  more  than  two  years. — J, 
Bryan. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield, — The  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears 
here  will  not  be  so  good  as  they  promised  to  bo  when  the  trees  were 
in  flower.  Two  or  three  cold  days,  with  occasional  showers  of  sleet 
and  hail,  after  a  week  or  two  of  almost  forcing  weather,  just  when 
the  fruit  was  setting,  did  considerable  injury  to  the  blossom;  still 
there  will  be  a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit.  Cherries  are  good,  Plums 
poor  generally,  and  Apricots  scarce.  Small  fruits  are  a  light  crop, 
except  Strawberries,  which  are  plentiful,  but  late,  Black  Prince  not 
yet  (July  3)  having  yielded  a  gathering  in  the  gardens  here. 
Potatoes  were  rather  diseased-looking  a  fortnight  ago,  but  the  late 
warm  weather  has  restored  them,  and  they  now  promise  well.  No 
body  in  this  district  remembers  such  a  plague  of  slugs  as  has  been 
this  season  ;  crops  have  only  been  saved  after  frequent  sowings  and 
much  trouble.  The  rainfall  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June  was  over  8  in. — J.  Simpsox. 

Ribston  Hall,  "Wetherby, — Fruit  crops  this  season  are  nnuan- 
ally light.  Apricots,  though  on  a  south  wall  and  protected  with  old 
nets,  are  a  very  thin  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  partial ; 
some  have  to  be  thinned,  others  are  almost  destitute  of  fruit. 
Gregory's  Late,  Barrington,  and  Walburton'a  Admirable  Peaches 
have  set  well.  Plums  on  walls  have  set  well ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Victoria,  Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  are  good. 
All  standard  and  bush  Pluma  are  almost  a  failure.  Pears  are  also 
very  partial.  The  lower  leaves  are  mnch  affected  with  spot,  caused^ 
no  doubt,  by  the  late  rains  ;  and  Apple  trees  have  suffered  in  the 
same  way.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  covered  with  dead  leaves. 
On  Beurre  Diel,  Winter  Nelia,  and  Beurre  d'Aremburg  there  are  good 
crops.  Of  Marie  Louise  we  have  but  few.  Apples  are  nnneually  thin 
and  the  trees  look  miserable.     Keswick  Codlin  and  Manka  Codlin  are 
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the  best.  Eibston  Pippin,  which  has  not  failed  for  twenty  j  ears  to 
produce  as  many  as  we  required  tor  dessert,  I  should  have  no  difE. 
culty  in  counting  this  year.  Gooseberries  are  thinner  than  I  have 
known  them  for  years,  Ashtons  especially,  and  yet  in  the  case  of 
Borne  of  the  Lancashire  show  sorts  we  have  bad  to  use  props  to  l^eep 
the  fruit  from  the  ground,  so  heavily  are  they  laden  ;  they  were  iu 
bloom  early,  and  got  out  of  danger  before  the  frost  of  April  1. 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  fair  crops.  Cherries  are  not  worth 
netting,  except  Morellos.  If  crops  of  fruit  were  like  the  crop  of 
slugs,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  complain. — Tnos.  Jones. 

Brettou  Park,  Wakefield. — The  state  of  the  fruit  crops  ia 
this  neighbourhood  is  far  below  what  was  at  one  time  expected. 
Since  the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  last  week  we  had  not  one 
sunny  day,  the  weather  being  wet,  damp,  and  cold,  and  even  occa- 
sionally frosty  at  night ;  consequently,  the  trees  have  become  infested 
with  mildew  and  fly.  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears  on  walls 
are  almost  a  failure  J  standards  of  the  two  last-mentioned  are  fruit- 
less. Apples  are  scarce ;  many  trees  have  not  a  fruit  on  them.  The 
only  kinds  that  are  bearing  full  crops  are  Lord  Nelson,  Hawthornden, 
and  Ribston  Pippin.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants  are 
abundant.  Gooseberries  about  one-third  of  a  crop ;  in  many  gardens 
near  here  there  is  not  a  single  berry.  Cherries  have  dropped  while 
stoning.  May  Duke  has  proved  the  best.  Morellos  are  a  poor  crop. 
The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  generally  of  a  heavy  stiS  character, 
with  a  clayey  subsoil. — Geo.  Clifiok. 

Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale.— Fruit  crops  in  this  part  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  anything  but  good  generally.  Apples 
are  almost  a  failure.  At  this  place  the  early  autumn  sorts  are  pretty 
good,  but  late  sorts  were  killed  on  May  19  by  hail  and  snow,  followed 
on  the  same  night  by  7°  of  frost.  Apricots  are  a  very  moderate  crop. 
Kentish  Cherries  are  very  abundant;  other  sorts  not  so  good.  Pears 
are  good  generally,  especially  Marie  Louise,  Beurro  Diel,  Winter 
Nolis,  and  Glou  Morceau.  Peaches,  too,  are  good.  Plums  on  many 
trees  required  considerable  thinning.  All  kinds  of  bush  fruits  are 
very  abundant.  Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  fine.  Apple  trees 
have  suffered  very  much  from  the  cold,  wet  spring,  and  the  leaves 
are  falling  from  the  spurs  as  if  it  were  autumn, — William  Culver. 

WELL. 

Grimston  Park,  Tadoaster.— Apples  hereabouts  are,  on  the 
whole,  a  light  crop  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Warner's 
King,  and  a  local  variety  called  Cockpit,  are  our  most  regular  cop. 
pers.  Apricots  are  thin  ;  Moorpark  ia  the  variety  mostly  grown  in 
this  part  of  Yorkshire.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also  scarce  ; 
Royal  George,  Bellegarde,  Early  York,  and  Walburton  Admirable 
are  our  best  Peaches,  and  Tiolette  Hative  the  best  Nectarine. 
Plums  are  thin  on  standards,  but  fair  crops  on  walls;  Victoria, 
Jefferson,  and  Green  Gage  are  the  best  croppers.  Winesonra  are 
very  much  grown  as  standards;  Sherburne,  some  few  miles  from 
this,  is  quite  noted  for  them.  One  grower  there  can  nsually  dispose 
of  his  fruit  at  about  lOs,  per  peck  of  18  lb.  Cherries  are  thin,  even 
Morellos,  which  nearly  always  produce  heavy  crops.  Pears  are  partial  ; 
on  Jargonelle  and  Marie  Louise,  which  are  our  best  cropping  sorts, 
there  are  fair  sprinklings.  Small  fruits  are  abundant  and  promise  to 
be  fine,  with  the  exception  of  Gooseberries,  which  were  much 
damaged  by  the  severe  frosts  and  snow  which  we  had  about  the 
middle  of  April,  These  frosts  are  blamed  for  the  generally  thin 
crops  which  we  have  hereabouts,  bat,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  not  the 
true  cause  of  the  failure.  For  my  own  part  I  never  expected  good 
crops  of  choice  fruit  this  year,  at  all  events  in  the  north.  Could 
good  crops  (excluding  small  fruits)  the  year  after  snch  a  cold,  wet, 
sunless  summer  as  we  had  last  year  be  expected  P  We  had  plenty  of 
bloom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  bnt  it  was  weak,  and  in  many  cases  very 
imperfectly  developed.  Our  soil  here  is  a  stiff  loamy  one,  restin"  on 
maguesian  limestone. — H.  J.  Clatto.v. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Eaby  Castle,— Apples  are  almost  a  failure,  although  there  was 
plenty  of  bloom  and  at  one  time  apparently  a  good  portion  of  it  had 
set,  but  there  was  unquestionably  debility  both  as  regards  bud  and 
flower,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  want  of  sunshine  last  year.  Trees 
that  I  have  trained  against  walls,  such  as  Ribstons,  are  brinoioo- 
forward  good  healthy  crops ;  a  few  other  trees  in  very  sheltered 
situations  are  producing  good  half  crops  and  are  in  good  health,  but 
trees  more  exposed  have  a  wretched,  stunted  appearance,  the  tops  of 
the  shoots  being  all  scorched  as  if  by  fire.  Pears  ate  a  light  crop, 
bnt  the  trees  are  remarkably  clean  and  healthy.  Of  Apricots  we 
have  plenty,  if  quality  be  preferred  to  quantity,and  the  treesare  making 
strong  growth,  but  canker  is  still  making  sad  havoc  where  not  im° 
mediately  cut  out.  Branches  which  are  diseased  should  in  all  cases 
be  cut  off  just  below  the  cankered  part.    Every  particle  of  canker  | 


should  be  cut  out,  leaving  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  sound  and 
healthy.  Healing  the  wounds  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
plastering  them  over  with  fresh  cow  manure  and  clay  well  mixed 
together.  In  this  way  air  ia  excluded  and  a  little  moisture  is  re- 
tained about  the  wound,  whioh greatly  assists  the  healing  process. 
I  have  always  observed  that  what  are  termed  *'  rider  "  Apricots  are  less 
susceptible  to  canker  than  dwarf  trained  ones.  We  have  here  a  rider 
trained  between  two  dwarfs,  and  both  the  latter  are  dead.  Canker,  I 
imagine,  originates  at  the  point  of  union  between  the  graft  and 
stock,  which  probably  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  tree.  These 
unions  in  the  case  of  dwarfs  are  made  so  close  to  the  ground,  that 
they  are  constantly  exposed  to  extreme  variations  ;  therefore  nursery- 
men should  provide  ua  with  trees  having  stems  3  ft,  high  instead  of 
aa  many  inchea.  Peachea  and  Nectarinea  are  not  grown  here  on  open 
walls.  Cherries  of  the  dessert  class  are  good  ;  of  Morellos  we  have 
very  few.  Plums  are  a  good  crop  ;  of  Victoria  and  some  of  the  free 
setting  kinds  wo  have  abundance ;  but  no  Damsons,  Of  Gooseberries 
we  have  only  a  few  ;  the  bushes,  like  Apple  trees,  are  very  much 
blighted.  Currants,  Black  and  White,  are  abundant,  of  Red  there 
is  about  half  a  crop.  Raspberries  are  plentiful,  but  stunted.  Of 
Strawberries,  plenty  set,  but  only  a  few  are  swelling,  and  these  are 
small, — R.  Westcott, 

Lambton  Castle, — Fruit  crops  in  Durham  suffered  severely  from 
late  frost,  more  especially  from  that  which  occurred  on  May  21,  which 
caused  most  of  the  early  fruit  to  drop.  Apples  here  are  best  on 
pyramids,  eight  years'  planted,  in  a  heavy  soil.  All  bloomed  freely,  and 
showed  signs  at  one  time  of  great  abundance ;  but  now  those  which 
have  most  fruit  on  them  are  the  following,  viz,,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Mannington  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Boston  Russet,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Magnum  Bonum,  Keswick  Codlin,  Rymer,  Lord  Suffield, 
Cellini,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cockle  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Manks  Codlin,  Pears  suffered  in  the  same  way  aa 
Apples,  The  following  are  bearing  most  fruit,  viz.,  Eister  Baurre, 
Jargonelle,  Incomparable  Baurre,  Uessle,  Green  Yair,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Althrop  Crassane,  Banrre  de  Capianmont,  Vioar  of  Wink, 
field,  Beurro  Superfin,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Comte  de  Lamy,  Apricots 
are  a  failure,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
except  in  favoured  spots  where  protection  has  been  given  them. 
Cherries  are  a  good  average  crop  and  fine  in  quality.  Plums  are  also 
well  cropped  and,  to  all  appearance,  going  to  be  good.  Gooseberries 
suffered  sadly  from  late  frosts,  very  few  fruits  being  retained  on  the 
bushes,  whioh  are  healthy.  Strawberries  are  good,  both  in  crop  and 
quality.  Currants  of  different  kinds  are  fairly  represented  ;  also 
Raspberries,  Lambton  Gardens  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wear, 
about  seven  miles  from  Sunderland,  and  so  near  the  level  of  the  aea, 
that  the  river  rises  some  6  ft,  or  10  ft,,  so  influenced  is  it  by  the 
tide,  causing  vegetation  to  suffer  much  fi'ooi  early  and  late  frosts. — 

J.  HUNIEK. 

Seaham  Hall,  Sunderland, — The  gardens  here  are  about 
ISOO  ft,  from  the  sea,  and  we  are  therefore  subject  to  easterly  winds 
and  a  constant  change  of  temperature.  They  slope  towards  the 
south  and  are  surrounded  by  trees.  The  soil  consists  of  two  kinds — 
one  light  and  sandy,  the  other  a  stiff  clay,  which  becomes  hard  and 
bad  to  work,  except  iu  wet  weather  ;  in  fact,  we  can  do  with  a  shower 
daily,  as  the  garden  lies  on  limestone  rocks.  The  locality  produoea 
little  fruit,  except  common  sorts.  Apples  are  scarce  in  this  district ; 
Hawthornden,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  a  small  Pippin  supposed  to  be 
Dowuton,  are  the  only  sorts  that  are  bearing  a  crop  ;  these  are  rather 
exposed  to  the  wind,  and  therefore  were  in  blossom  later  than  the 
others ;  there  was  abundance  of  bloom,  bnt  at  that  date  we  had  cold 
wet  weather.  Pears  are  very  scarce ;  on  common  aorta  there  are  a, 
few,  but  good  sorts  will  not  ripen.  Plums  will  not  set  their  fruit 
being  too  near  the  sea.  Peachea  and  Nectarines  have  set  a  fair  crop 
on  walls,  but  they  are  never  worth  the  trouble  of  culture  out-of-doors. 
Raspberries  are  always  a  sure  crop,  and  they  look  very  promising  this 
season.  Strawberries  are  also  always  a  good  crop,  but  they  require  a 
wet  season;  at  present  they  look  promising.  Gooseberries  of  all 
sorts  do  well ;  the  only  risk  they  run  is  from  late  spring  frosts  and 
east  winds.  Since  I  left  off  pruning  the  bushes  I  get  double  the 
quantity  of  frnit,  owing  to  the  branches  protecting  the  blossoms,  and 
in  a  few  seasons  they  require  no  pruning,  as  they  make  no  wood.  Of 
Currants,  Black  and  Red,  we  are  always  sure  of  a  crop,  as  they  flower 
tau  days  later  than  the  Gooseberries.  Potatoes  look  well ;  they  have 
plenty  of  foliage  and  no  signs  of  disease.  Slugs  and  weeds  have 
bean  very  troublesome  thia  season, — R,  Draper, 

Alnwick  Castle, — Fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  With  us  Apples  are  almost  a  failure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  late  aorta.  Apricots  are  rather  thin,  but  what  frnit  is  left  ia 
looking  well,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Early  Cherries 
are  a  fair  crop ;  Morellos  very  thin.  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  tolerably  good.    Raspberries  and  Strawber. 
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ries  are  abundant.  Peara  are  a  good  crop,  except  where  mnch  ex. 
posed ;  most  sorts  do  well  here.  Green  Gage  Plums  are  thin.  OE 
others  sorts  we  have  good  crops.  Golden  Gage  is  one  of  the  best 
Plums  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  a  sure  cropper  if  properly 
managed.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  a  south  wall,  well  sheltered, 
are  a  good  crop ;  on  another  south  wall,  more  exposed,  they  are  very 
thin,  but  the  trees  are  all  healthy  and  making  good  wood  ;  Prince  of 
Wales,  Dr.  Hogg,  Royal  George,  Barrington,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches  ; 
Pine-apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  EIruge,  and  Hardwiok  Seedling 
Nectarines,  are  most  to  be  depended  on  in  such  seasons  as  those  we 
have  had  of  late.  We  seldom  suffer  from  late  frosts  here,  as  the  soil 
is  light  and  dry,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  200  ft.  above  sea  level. 
What  we  suffered  most  from,  both  this  year  and  last,  is  the  long  con. 
tinuance  of  cold  wet  weather  during  the  flowering  and  setting 
period.  We  protect  stone  fruits  on  walls  ia  spring  with  double  her. 
ring  nets,  stretched  tightly  on  poles,  4  ft.  apart  and  2  ft.  from  the 
wall  at  the  ground,  their  tops  being  under  the  coping.  I  have  tried 
many  kinds  of  covering  for  trees,  bat  I  have  found  nothing  to  equal 
herring  net  if  properly  put  up.  Its  cost  ia  not  much,  and  the  trouble 
attending  its  application  very  little.  It  affords  great  protection  to 
the  trees,  and  does  not  obstruct  light  and  air. — A.  Ingram. 

Shawdon  Hall,  Alnwick.— The  Apple  crop  in  this  district  is 
again  all  but  a  failure.  Notwithstanding  the  sunless  year  of  1877, 
the  trees  were  loaded  with  blossom  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
of  an  abundant  crop,  but  this  has  not  been  realised.  The  flue  weather 
in  March  was  followed  by  heavy  rains  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  May  ;  the  temperature  of  the  nights  hardly  ever  rose  above  35°;' 
and  the  result  is, that  that  most  valuable  and  indispensable  of  out.door 
fruits,  the  Apple,  has  again  failed,  and  not  only  is  the  fruit  a  failure, 
bat  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  many  places  is  blighted  and  falling  to 
the  ground  as  it  it  were  early  autumn.  Small  fruits  vary  much  in 
different  places.  Gooseberries  have  failed  in  some  quarters,  while  ia 
others  they  are  a  fair  crop.  The  same  holds  good  regarding  the 
different  sorts  of  Currants.  Strawberries  are  exceptionally  fine  this 
year;  they  are  late,  but  likely  to  prove  an  abundant  crop.  Raspberries 
have  suffered  from  the  same  cause  as  the  Apple  trees,  and  their 
foliage  is  blighted  and  falling  off.  Wall  fruits  have  become  such  a 
precarious  crop  in  oar  northern  district,  that  no  correct  statement 
respecting  them  can  be  given.  The  Peach  only  comes  to  fall  per. 
fection  in  exceptional  situations,  but  under  glass  both  it  and  the 
Nectarine  attain  a  quality  eqaal  to  that  obtained  in  any  district  in. 
England.  This  year  there  is  a  fair  crop  in  places  even  where  no 
protection  has  been  used  ;  in  others  where  different  kinds  of  ma. 
terial  have  been  kept  on  the  trees  the  fruit  is  a  failure.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  question  worth  consideration  whether  or  not 
in  wet  springs  covering  fruit  trees  with  netting  of  various  kinds 
does  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  have  seen  nets  in  some  places 
kept  over  the  trees  even  during  the  day.  Apricots  are  an  average 
crop  in  most  places;  unlike  Peaches,  they  are  healthy  and 
clean  in  the  foliage.  Moorpark  ia  the  standard  kind  in  the  north 
of  England,  other  varieties  are  only  grown  for  succession.  Plums 
are  seldom  taken  into  account  in  many  parts  of  this  district;  the 
old  sorts  are  still  the  only  kinds  to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  best 
gardens.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  dessert  table.  River's  Early  Prolific  is  a  most  useful  early 
variety;  nevertheless,  it  was  so  little  known  in  tV.is  district,  that  the 
firat  time  I  showed  it  in  a  collection  of  fruit  few  people  would  believe 
that  it  waa  a  Plum  ripened  in  the  open  air  in  the  early  part  of 
August.  This  fine  early  Plum  can  be  followed  up  by  other  sorts  in 
succession  till  October.  The  Cherry  crop  is  very  meagre  ;  the  fruit 
did  not  atone,  and  consequently  have  dropped.  Altogether,  the  fruit 
crop  in  Northumberland  is  below  the  average  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  This  last  defect  is  owing  to  the  blighted  state  of  the  foliage, 
caused  by  an  extremely  low  temperature. — J,  Thomson. 


Figs  in  Pots. — At  Messrs.  Veitoh'a  Frait  Tree  Nursery  I 
recently  saw  several  ranges  of  houses  exclusively  devoted  to  Figs  in 
pota,  and  most  useful  they  are  where  forced  Figs  are  in  request. 
The  old  Brown  Turkey  kind  still  appears  to  maintain  its  popularity, 
and,  amongst  new  sorts,  Negro  Largo  seems  to  be  held  in  high  esti. 
mation,  while  some  other  kinda  not  yet  in  commerce  appear  likely  to 
eclipse  all  their  predecessors  as  regards  fruitfalness.  The  merits  of 
Figs  of  the  newer  kinda  are  only  juat  beginning  to  be  recognised,  and 
for  the  future  better  places  must  be  found  for  Figs  planted  out  than 
the  back  walls  of  Vineries  and  similarly  shaded  honsea.  No  wonder  that 
a  plant  which  revels  in  aunshine  in  much  hotter  countriea  than  this 
could  not  ripen  its  wood  or  the  fruit  attain  its  maximum  flavour 
under  such  circumstances  ;  bat  keep  the  roots  under  control  in  pota  or 
in  brick  compartments,  and  give  the  topa  all  the  light  and  air  possible, 
and  the  Fig  will  now,  aa  of  old,  maintain  ita  proverbial  character  for 
fertility. — J.  Groom. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Orange  Nectarine.— Will  this  Nectarine  stand  forcing  ?  This  seaeon  it  ia 
a  failure  with  me,  although  erery  attention  haa  been  paid  to  it,  Buch  as  watering 
and  setting  the  bloom.— E.  S.  [The  Orange  Nectarine  is  not  a  good  forcer ;  at 
least,  such  is  oar  experience.  We  prefer  the  following  for  that  purpose,  viz., 
Bh-uge.  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Violette  Hative.— ff".  W.] 

"Weeds  on  Lawns-— is  there  anything  that  will  kill  weeds  on  lawns,  such  as 
Daiiioa,  Buttorcaps,  &c. — Subscbibeb,    [Try  Watson's  lawn  eand.] 

Sudden  Failure  in  Raspberries.- The  Raspberry  plantation  alluded  to  in 
last  week's  Gabden  (p.  21)  will  require  renewing.  The  treatment  could  not  have 
been  better,  and  we  can  only  account  for  their  sudden  failure  by  a  want  of 
vigour  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  extreme  heat  of  the  last  ten  days  of 
June.  Raspberries  prefer  a  moist  situation  ;  it  cannot  be  too  moist;  provided 
the  drainage  is  effectire.—W,  W.  H. 

Tropseolnm  azureum. — In  answer  to  "  D.,"  I  may  state  that  I  have  emplojed 
both  the  balloon  and  flat  trellises,  and  with  care  in  training  the  plants  may  be 
made  to  cover  them  from  the  pot  upwards.  I  have  found  them,  however,  to 
grow  stronger  when  allowed  to  ramble  in  a  more  natural  and  unrestrained 
manner,  as  on  a  trellis  near  the  roof.  The  manner  of  training,  as  well  as  the 
situation,  which  *' D,"  has  described  as  having  snited  Jarratti  will  do  equally 
well  for  this  species. — J.  Cobithill. 

Names  of  Plants. —  Correspondenfs  wishing  plants  to  he  named  will  oblige  hy 
complying  with  the  following  rules  :  To  send  the  specimens  as  complete  as  possible,  i.6., 
both  stem,  leaves,  andjloicers,  and  fruit,  when  possible.  We  cannot  attempt  to  name 
plants  from  single  leaves.  To  carefully  pack  them  in  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  other 
impervious  material  which  will  prevent  evaporation.  Not  to  send  varieties  of  popular 
flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias  or  Pansies,  which  are  best  named  bg  experienced  growers  of 
such  plants,  who  have  the  means  of  comparisoJi  at  hand,  Not  to  send  mora 
than  four  plants  or  flowers  at  a  time.  Always  to  send,  in  addition  to  whatever 
pseudonyms  or  initials  they  may  desire  to  use  in  the  paper,   their  full   name  and 

address.     To  pre-^ag  all  packages  containing  plants  or  flowers. C.  35,    TF". — 1, 

Cereus  serpentinua.  2.  Echinopsis  Eyrieai.  3.  Opuntia  oylindrica.  4.  Pereskia 
aculeata.  ■  -P.  B. — Adenacalymna  comosa.  Mrs.  M,  A, — Roses  should  be  sent 
to  some  Rose  grower,  who  has  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand.  C.  JP.— 
Teacrium  fraticans.— J".  E.—\.  Pastinaca  sativa.  2.  Scabioaa  arvensis.  3. 
Carduus  arvensia.  4.  Centaurea  nigra.  Bentham'a  Handbook  of  the  British 
Flora.  IF.  C— The  orange-flowered  shrub  appears  to  be  a  Casaia.  The  other 
— not  in  flower— ia  indeterminable.  Sub. — The  Wolah  Poppy  (Meconopsis 
cambrica). 

Amaryllids    and    their   Treatment.— What  ia  the  proper 

treatment,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna, 
vittata,  and  the  Nerines.  Will  yoa  kindly  ask  someone  when 
they  should  be  dried  off  ?  and  for  how  long  ?  and  when  started 
aE;aia  ?  Should  they  be  kept  without  any  water,  like  the  other 
kinds  of  Amaryllis  ?  By  proper  attention  to  growing  and  resting, 
can  they  be  made  to  bloom  every  year,  like  Amaryllis  Prince  of 
Orange  or  Regina  ?  I  have  no  greenhouse,  only  cold  frames  and  hot 
beds. — Ja3.  R.  Townsbnd,  Cedar  Street,  New  York.  [Amaryllia 
Belladonna  for  flowering  in  pots  should  be  treated  somewhat  the 
same  aa  Vallota  purpurea.  After  flowering  it  should  have  plenty  of 
water,  and  should  be  nearly  shut  up  in  a  close  frame  until  it  baa 
made  good  flowering  bulbs  for  the  next  season ;  then  it  shoald  be 
gradually  dried  off.  It  does  beat  out.of-doors,  but  to  grow  and 
flower  it  well  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  about  6  in,  deep  iu  a  good 
rich  border  in  the  full  sun,  where  they  may  remain  for  years  without 
being  transplanted,  and  will  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
Amaryllis  vittata  should  be  treated  precisely  the  same  as  other 
Amaryllises.  Kerines  also  require  much  the  same  treatment  as 
Amaryllises ;  they  flower  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  if  properly  dried 
off  the  flowers  are  thrown  up  before  the  foliage.  Aa  soon  aa  the 
flowering  is  over,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  close  frame  and 
kept  well  syringed,  so  aa  to  make  good  flowering  bulba  for  the  fol- 
lowing season. — B.  S.  W.] 

Questions. 

Stamp  the  World  Eeach.— Do  any  of  your  correspondents  know  any  thing 
of  this  Peach?  Grown  in  the  same  house,  it  succeeds  Royal  George  and 
Violette  Hiitive.  We  find  it  to  be  a  very  free  bearer,  and  the  fruit  to  be  large 
and  handsome  and  a  good  traveller. — A.  Hbitdbbsow,  Thoresby  Park^  Ollerton, 

Care  for  Rats.— Will  Baron  Von  Baekhoven  (see  p.  16)  inform  ua  what  is 
meant  by  common  Squills  ?  Is  it  Scilla  nutans  ?  or  Ornithogalum  Squilla  (the 
Officinal  Squil),  which  ia  said  to  be  poiaonous  to  aeveral  animals  ?  Informacion 
on  this  point  is  required.— P.  Bibb. 

Roses  in  Boaquets.- At  a  recent  horticultural  show  I  was  an  exhibitor  in 
a  class  worded  in  the  schedule  as  follows  :  '*  For  the  best  Bouquet  of  Greenhouse 
Flowers."  Would  the  judges  be  considered  justified  in  disqualifying  nbouquet 
on  the  ground  that  it  contained  a  Rose  or  Roses  ? — Coa'STi.irT  Rbadbb.  - 


Viola  Ardwell  Gem.— This  is  a  clear  yellotv  variety,  which  is  exceedingly 
dwarf;  indeed,  it  literally  creeps  along  the  ground,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  profusion,  are  thrown  well  up  above  the  foliage.  For  bedding 
purposes  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. — W.  Paul,  Paitleg, 
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THE    EOOKS    AND     ROOKERIES     OF    LONDON. 

By  Edward  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
With  the  exception  of  the  ubiquitous  house  sparrow,  no  birds 
frequenting  oar  London  parks  and  trees  are  so  familiar  to  us  as  our 
black-coated  friends  the  rooks,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  but 
erroneously  called,  crows.  Winter  and  spring,  summer  and  autumn, 
they  may  be  seen  stalking  about  searching  for  food,  confident  in 
their  security,  claiming  friendship  with  man,  yet  wary  withal,  for 
they  never  allow  too  near  an  approach.  Never  disturbed  by  crow- 
boy  or  gun,  their  progeny  protected,  and  allowed  to  gain  maturity, 
no  rook. shooting  parties  to  molest  them,  they  are  happy  in  the  dust 
and  turmoil  of  this  overgrown  city. 

The  rook,  indeed,  is  to  the  citizen  what  the  nightingale  is  to  the 
conntryman — the  harbinger  of  spring  ;  and  there  are  few  pleasanter 
sounds  in  Nature  than  the  harmonious  cawing  from  the  lofty  Elm 
which  greets  the  ear  at  Eastertide.  We  never  pass  beneath  a  rookery 
in  early  spring,  or  listen  to  the  distinct  voices  of  our  sable  friends 
without  being  reminded  of  Longfellow's  lines  in  "The  Birds  of 
Killingworth"  :  — 

Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them  and  who  taught 

The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought? 

"Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught ! 

Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 

Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven ! 

Alas !  the  rooks  and  rookeries  so  pleasant  to  old  Londoners  are 
gradually  diminishing  and  disappearing,  and  the  London  rook,  to  our 
grandchildren,  will  be  a  bird  of  the  past.  The  cause  is  not  far  to 
sesk.  The  extension  of  buildings  limits  their  feeding  ground,  and 
they  have  farther  and  farther  to  go  to  seek  sustenance  for  themselves 
and  their  young.  The  parka  are  now  so  cut  up  with  walks  and  so 
frequented,  that  the  birds  can  find  but  little  repose  and  but  scanty 
subsistence.  When  the  writer  first  came  to  London  the  Elms  in 
Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  were  in  the  finest  condition. 
Herds  of  fallow  deer  frequented  the  glades,  and  there  was  only  one 
walk  across  Hyde  Park  from  where  the  Marble  Arch  now  stands  to 
the  Wellington  Statue.  All  the  rest  was  luxuriant  Grass,  affording 
abundant  food  for  birds  and  beasts.     "  Tempera  mutantur  !  " 

Beginning  westward,  the  first  rookery  to  notice  is  that  in  the 
grounds  of  Holland  House,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  land. 
The  trees  bordering  the  high  road  were  formerly  covered  with  nests  j 
now  there  are  only  fonr,  and  thirteen  more  in  the  avenue.  In  the 
days  when  Addison  wrote,  and  in  later  days,  when  Sheridan,  Jeffery, 
Byron,  Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  Tom  Moore,  Macaulay,  and  a  host  of 
other  wits  and  celebrities  passed  under  that  grand  avenue  to  the 
splendid  hospitality  of  that  glorious  mansion,  the  rookery  was  in  its 
prime.  Those  great  names  are  reminiscences  of  a  great  time  in 
England's  history,  and  are  now  of  the  past,  and  so  soon  will  be  the 
rooks  and  the  rookery. 

A  colony  of  rooks  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  high  trees 
in  the  north  part  of  Kensington  Gardens.  This  rookery,  in  1836, 
extended  from  the  Broad  Walk  near  the  Palace  to  the  Serpentine, 
where  it  commences  in  the  Gardens,  and  there  must  have  been  very 
nearly  one  hundred  nests.  The  rooks  were  very  busy  and  their 
voices  very  merry  when  our  present  gracious  Queen  first  saw  the 
light  in  the  south-east  apartments  of  Kensington  Palace,  on  May 
2-i,  1819 ;  and  their  descendants  were  as  merry  and  as  busy  when 
her  Majesty  held  her  first  Council  on  her  Accession,  in  that  same 
Palace,  on  June  28,  1837.  Even  now  the  younger  scions  of  onr 
royal  family  can  hear  the  *'  caws  "  of  the  old  and  the  feeble  cries  of 
the  young  rooks,  descendants  of  the  old  colony,  now,  alas!  reduced 
to  thirty.one  nests,  and  confined  to  a  few  of  the  upper  trees  skirting 
the  Broad  Walk  near  the  North  Gate. 

A  few  years  ago  a  pair  of  rooks  took  possession  of  the  Plane  tree 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Deputy  Ranger  of  Hyde  Park.  The  colony 
increased,  and  numbered  ten  nests  in  1870;  dwindled  again  to  two 
in  1874 ;  increased  to  seven  in  1877 ;  and  again  diminished  to  two  in 
1878.  Some  new  buildings  have  been  erected  close  by ;  this  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  diminution  at  the  present  time. 

A  rookery  formerly  existed  in  the  Green  Park,  in  the  Elm  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Green  Park  Lodge,  the 
residence  (if  my  memory|servea  me)  of  the  late  Princess  Amelia. 
When  the  lodge  was  pulled  down  some  of  the  trees  were  also  destroyed 
and  the  rooks  all  left.  The  rookery  in  Chesterfield  Gardens  then 
existed,  but  I  think  about  this  time  the  nests  in  Wharncliffe  Gardens 
were  commenced,  and  (as  I  suspect)  by  the  rooks  from  the  Green 
Park  which  migrated  from  those  trees. 

If  the  great  Lord  Chesterfield  could  revisit  the  scene  of  his  great, 
ness  here  on  earth,  what  would  he  see  ?  His  house  remains,  it  is 
true,  but  in  what  desolation !     The  garden,  described  by  Beokford  as 


the  finest  private  garden  inLondon, entirely  destroyed  and  covered  with 
modern  mansions  ;  the  stately  Elms,  with  their  sable  inhabitants  all 
gone  J  the  beautiful  colonnade  in  the  courtyard  demolished  j  nothing 
but  the  mansion  left,  despoiled  of  all  its  beauty  and  significance ! 
In  those  old  Elms  above  that  old  bulging  wall  in  Curzon  Street  there 
were,  in  1816,  close  upon  fifty  nests,  and  two  in  Lord  Whamoliffe'a 
garden.  Now  the  trees  are  all  gone  and  the  rooks  too.  The  colony 
in  Wharncliffe  Gardens  has  increased  from  two  to  ten  nests,  which 
are  at  present  confined  to  three  or  four  Plane  trees  behind  the 
mansion.  A  year  or  two  ago  there  were  a  few  in  the  trees  in  the 
outer  garden. 

In  1875  a  rook'a  nest  was  built  and  the  young  hatched  in  a  tree  at 
the  back  of  Hereford  Square,  Brompton.  The  following  year  the 
birds  returned  with  others,  and  ten  nests  were  built  in  the  fine  Elm 
and  Plane  trees  there,  thus  establishing  a  fine  colony. 

A  rookery  formerly  existed  in  the  trees  in  the  gardens  of  Carlton 
House ;  but  this  was  destroyed  in  1827,  when  the  trees  were  out 
down  and  the  old  house  demolished,  when  the  rooks  emigrated  to  a 
plantation  at  the  back  of  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens. 

In  the  gardens  of  Brunswick  House,  in  the  New  Road,  opposite 
Devonshire  Place,  a  colony  of  rooks  has  been  established  for  some 
years.  I  find  from  my  notes  that  in  ISiO  there  were  twenty  nesta 
in  the  Plane  trees  of  Brunswick  House,  and  five  in  the  trees  over, 
hanging  the  New  Road.  In  1858  (an  extraordinary  mild  season),  on 
January  23,  rooks  were  building,  in  the  Plane  trees  of  Brunswick 
Honse,  fifteen  nests.  In  1876  I  counted  seventeen  nests.  This  year, 
on  April  15,  fifteen  nests,  which  now  occupy  only  three  of  the  Plana 
trees  nearest  the  Regent's  Park.  The  tree  overhanging  the  New  Road 
is  untenanted,  although  in  1875  it  contained  a  single  nest. 

In  some  Plane  trees  in  a  garden  on  the  east  side  of  Gower  Street 
are  three  rooks'  nests,  and  two  others  in  a  Plane  tree  in  the  garden 
of  No.  5,  Gordon  Place,  Gordon  Square. 

There  was  formerly  a  considerable  iwokery  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
in  the  Elms  in  the  King's  Bench  Walk.  When  they  ceased  to  bnild 
there  I  cannot  ascertain  exactly.  One  of  the  porters  tells  me  that 
he  has  been  in  the  Temple,  man  and  boy,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years,  and  he  cannot  remembar  any  rooks  or  nests  there.  In  Gold, 
smith's  time  it  was  a  flourishing  colony.  In  his  "  Animated  Nature, 
printed  in  1774,  he  says  :  — 

The  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  woods  and  forests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man,  and  sometimes  makes  choice  of  groves  in  the  very  midst 
of  cities  for  the  place  of  its  retreat  and  security  ;  iu  these  it  establishes  a 
bond  of  legal  constitutions,  by  which  all  intruders  are  excluded  from 
coming  to  live  among  them,  and  none  suffered  to  build  but  acknowledged 
natives  of  the  place.  I  have  often  amused  myself  with  observing  their 
plan  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple  that  looks  upon  a  grove 
where  they  have  made  a  colony  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  At  the  com- 
mencement  of  spring,  the  rookery,  which  during  the  continuance  of  wmter 
seemed  to  have  been  deserted  or  only  guarded  by  about  five  or  six,  like 
old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now  begins  to  be  once  more  frequented ;  and  in 
a  short  time  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  is  fairly  commenced; 
where  these  numbers  resided  during  the  winter  is  not  easy  to  guess, 
perhaps  in  the  trees  and  hedgerows  to  be  nearer  their  food.  In  spring, 
however,  they  cultivate  their  native  trees  ;  and  in  the  places  where  they 
were  themselves  hatched  they  prepare  to  propagate  a  future  progeny. 

The  birds  whose  habits  are  thus  so  graphically  described  must 
have  been  in  the  height  of  happiness,  and  in  the  bustle  of  their 
business,  when  poor  Goldsmith  was  on  his  deathbed,  and  their  voices 
may  have  been  his  funeral  requiem  when  he  was  placed  in  his  grave 
in  the  Temple  burial-ground,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  April  9, 
1774,  almost  overshadowed  by  those  Elm  trees  — 

Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  reposed, 
Their  wars  suspended  and  their  councils  closed. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  rookery  in  College  Gardens,  Doctor's 
Commons,  still  existed.  Hone,  writing  of  it  in  April,  1826,  in  hia 
"  Every  Day  Book"  (vol.  i.,  p.  494),  has  the  following  anecdote  con. 
cerning  it :  — 

Amongst  the  deliramenta  of  the  learned,  which  have  amused  mankind, 
the  following  instance  merits  a  particular  rank.  Some  years  ago  there 
were  several  large  Elm  trees  in  ihe  College  Garden  behind  the  Ecclesi. 
astical  Court,  Doctor's  Commons,  in  which  a  number  of  rooks  had  taken 
up  their  abode,  forming  in  appearance  a  sort  of  convocation  of  aerial 
ecclesiastics.  A  young  gentleman  who  lodged  in  an  attic,  and  was  their 
close  neighbour,  frequently  entertained  himself  with  thinning  this  covey 
of  black  game  by  means  of  a  crossbow.  On  the  opposite  side  Uved  a  curious 
old  civilian,  who,  observing  from  his  study  that  the  rooks  often  dropped 
senseless  from  their  perches,  or  as  it  may  be  said,  without  using  a  figure, 
"  hopp'd  the  twig."  making  no  sign,  nor  any  sign  being  made  to  his  vision  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  consider  the  cause. 
It  was  probably  during  a  profitless  time  of  peace,  and  the  doctor,  having 
plenty  of  leisure,  weighed  the  matter  over  and  over,  till  he  was  at  length 
fully  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  great  ornithological  discovery,  that  its 
promulgation  would  give  wings  to  his  fame,  and  that  he  was  fated,  by 
means  of  these  rooks,  to  say,  Volito  vivus  per  ora  verum.    His  goosequill 
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and  foolscap  were  qnickly  in  requisition,  and  he  actually  wrote  a  treatise 
stating  circumstantially  what  he  had  himself  seen,  and  in  conclusion 
giving  it  as  the  settled  conviction  of  his  mind  that  rooks  were  subject  to 
the  "falling  sickness." 

Few  people,  save  lawyers  and  their  clients,  ever  visit  one  of  the 
quietest  precincts  in  the  city  of  London,  viz.,  Gray's  Inn.  Turning 
out  of  noisy  Holborn  or  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  the  most  perfect  stillness 
suddenly  prevails ;  another  city  seems  to  have  arisen  ;  quiet  alleys 
and  paved  courts  shut  out  the  noise  of  the  busy  world  ;  a  solitary 
footstep — made  still  more  solitary  by  its  echo — breaks  upon  the  ear. 
Can  this  be  in  the  midst  of  London  ?  Even  so,  and  in,  that  great 
square  the  chief  noise  is  the  "caw"  of  the  rooks. 

In  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn  may  still  be  seen  the  largest  rookery 
in  London.  How  long  it  has  been  established  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain.  The  Elm  trees  were  planted  by  Lord  Bacon.  It  was 
probably  coeval  with  that  of  the  Temple,  and  probably  increased 
when  the  Temple  rookery  was  abandoned.  Six  years  ago  there  were 
thirty. eight  nests.  Two  years  later  some  of  the  trees  were  blown 
down,  others  were  cut  down,  and  tho  rookery  was  nearly  annihilated  ; 
a  few  nests  only  remained  on  some  Plane  trees.  The  gardens  having 
been  kept  very  quiet,  and  all  noisy  children  excluded,  the  rooks  are 
returning,  and  this  year,  on  April  28,  there  were  twenty. eight  full 
nests  with  birds  sitting,  and  four  unfinished.  On  going  round  the 
garden  I  was  informed  that  every  morning  one  of  the  residents  feeds 
the  rooks,  and  that  often  as  many  as  eighty  birds  have  been  counted. 
Now  as  twenty. eight  nests  will  only  give  fifty. sis  birds,  the  rest 
must  come  from  a  distance— probably  the  birds  of  a  former  year. 
Let  na  hope,  from  the  care  taken,  that  this  rookery  will  long  flourish 
and  increase.  The  gardens  are  beautifully  clean,  and  the  birds  aa 
glossy  as  if  they  had  made  their  nests  100  miles  from  this  smoky 
city. 

For  some  years  a  pair  of  rooks  built  tbeir  nest  in  the  Plane  tree  at 
the  corner  of  AVood  Street,  Cheapside.  I  have  notes  of  this  in  1835, 
1836,  1837,  and  183S.  Tarrell  says  that  they  did  not  use  the  nest 
after  183fi,  but  this  ia  a  mistake.  Probably  these  birds  were  the 
same  who  built  their  nest  previously  on  the  Dragon  of  Bow  Church 
spire.  Mr.  Harting,  in  his  "Birds  of  Middlesex,"  states  that  in 
1845  there  were  two  nests  in  this  tree.  I  have  no  record  of  this  cir- 
cumstance.  The  same  author  states  that  in  1838,  a  pair  of  rooks 
made  their  nest  on  the  crown  which  surmounted  the  vane  of  St. 
Olave's  Church,  Crutched  Friars. 

I  know  of  no  rookeries  further  east  in  London — that  is,  London 
proper — for  we  must  exclude  the  outlying  districts  from  our  limits. 

There  used  to  be  some  rooks'  nests  in  the  bnrial  ground  of  St. 
Ducstan's  in  the  East,  in  Tower  Street ;  and  in  1876  a  pair  of  rooks 
took  up  their  quarters  and  built  their  nest  in  Bermondsey  Church, 
yard. — *'  Zoologist." 


Large  Peach  Tree.— A  Peach  tree  at  Sunbnry  Paik  measures 
22  ft.  by  22  ft.,  equal  to  48i  square  ft.  Suppose  we  allow  an  average 
of  eight  fruit  to  a  square  foot,  the  result  would  be  3872,  or  322  doz. 
Peaches.  An  Elruge  Nectarine  in  the  same  house  covers  225  square 
ft.,  and  carries  150  doz.  splendid  fruit.  The  trees  are  about  fourteen 
years  old,  and  perfect  Bpecimens  of  good  cultivation.  In  the  same 
range  there  are  two  largo  Vineries,  the  crops  in  which  are  equally 
good. — J.  F. 

A  Double  Edelweiss. — The  allusion  to  the  Edelweiss  in  The 
Garden  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  588)  reminds  me  of  a  very  interesting 
Bovelty  cultivated  (only  a  few  plants)  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Gar. 
den  at  Innsbruck,  viz.,  a  double  Edelweiss.  I  have  seen  a  flower  of 
it;  it  is  very  beautiful,  and,  as  the  single  flower  is  so  much  prized 
(it  is  the  clnb  mark  of  the  German  "  Alpenverein"),  the  double  form 
will  be  of  great  interest.  I  am  astonished  to  see  from  the  remarks 
in  The  Garden  that  the  Edelweiss  is  rather  difficult  to  grow  in 
England.  Here  it  is  of  the  easiest  culture  ;  indeed,  almost  a  weed. 
— T.  FoKSTEE,  Avjshirrg,  Bavaria. 

Table  Decorations  at  Timbridge  "Wells. — At  a  recent  show 
held  here,  table  decorations  formed  a  prominent  feature.  They  exhibited 
much  taste  as  regards  arrangement,  and  the  wild  flowers  with  which  some 
of  the  centre  pieces  were  filled  had  a  better  appearance  than  if  the  most 
costly  stove  plants  had  been  employed.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  special 
notice,  as  the  flowers  used  are  within  tho  reach  of  all,  and  the  result  is  an 
increase  of  what  may  be  called  a  more  refined  taste.  Hand  bouquets 
were  also  shown  in  profusion,  and  prettily  made  up  many  of  them  were. 
Matters  such  as  these  well  deserve  encouragement. — G.  Bursn. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


OBITUARY. 

Lewis  Solomon,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Covent  Garden  fruifc  nier- 
cbants,  died  at  Folkestone  on  tbe  2nd  inst.,  at  tbe  age  of  sixty-three. 
His  knowltdge  of  fruit  was  most  extensiTe  and  accurate,  and  in  times 
gone  by  be  often  filled  the  office  of  judge  at  fruit  shows  both  at  Chiswick 
and  at  the  Crjetal  Palace.    He  was  well  known  and  tnnch  respected. 


EOYAIi    BOTANIC     SOCIETY. 

June  10. 
Althodgh  some  think  there  are  too  many  flower  shows  now-a- 
days,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Botanic  Society  have  this  year 
returned  to  their  old  plan  of  having  a  third  summer  show,  at 
which  fruit  is  an  important  feature.  This  course  is  desirable, 
not  only  because  such  a  society  ought  to  fairly  represent  I'ruit 
among  its  exhibitions,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  the 
season  of  these  very  pleasant  meetings  in  a  garden  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  so  well  suited  for  them.  Roses  and  other 
cut  flowers  and  fruit  formed  the  main  attractions  this  time ;  and 
although  the  large  plants  were  absent,  there  was  a  very  good 
meeting  and  many  excellent  Roses  shown,  the  chief  prizes 
falling  to  Mr.  George  Paul,  whose  immense  baskets  of  Roses 
were  much  admired.  Any  plan  that  gets  away  from  the 
ordinary  straight  box-way  of  showing  the  fairest  of  flowers  is 
welcome.  Mr.  Paul's  way  in  this  case  was  to  fill  an  ordinary 
circular  packing  basket,  about  -5  ft.  across  and  1  ft.  deep,  with 
Moss  or  other  light  material,  and  then  plant  it  all  over  with 
superb  cut  Roses,  sometimes  one  huge  basket  of  a  kind,  some- 
times a  variety  of  kinds  in  groups.  Mr.  George  Paul  also  had 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  climbing  Roses.  We  believe 
that  the  beauty  o£  climbing  Roses  has  never  (owing  to  the 
general  practice  of  mutilation  under  the  name  of  pruning) 
been  fairly  represented  in  our  gardens ;  and  though  they 
can  be  only  very  poorly  represented  at  a  flower  show, 
they  nevertheless  deserve  to  be  more  often  seen  at  shows. 
Their  heads  of  abundant  blossoms  are  welcome  after  the  single 
blooms  of  the  show  kinds.  Among  new  large-flowered  Roses 
which  have  become  standard  kinds,  we  may  mention  M.  Lia- 
baud  and  M.  B.  Y.  Teas.  These  will  stand  the  test  time  which 
is  so  fatal  to  many  new  Roses.  Messrs.  Cranston  showed 
many  Roses  of  great  size  and  beauty.  Mr.  Turner's  two  new 
and  beautiful  Roses,  Harrison  Weir  and  Penelope  Mayo,  were 
there  and  much  admired.  Mr.  Turner  had  also  a  very  inte- 
resting group  of  yellow  Carnations,  of  which  too  rare  and 
delicate  race  a  fine  vigorous  batch  has  recently  been  raised  at 
Slough. 

Among  the  cut  flowers,  those  of  British  plants  were,  as 
usual,  a  failure,  owing  to  stiff  arrangement  and  similarity  in 
the  groups.  In  the  interest  of  the  flora  of  a  country,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  offer  prizes  for  the  greatest  variety  of  wild  flowers, 
because  this  tends  to  the  extermination  of  the  rare  kinds ;  it 
is  equally  injudicious  as  regards  effect.  It  would  be  better  to 
give  prizes  tor  effective  and  simple  arrangement  of  the  mora 
beautiful  and  graceful  of  the  easily-obtained  native  flowers  and 
Ferns.  Then  we  might  get  away  from  the  "  besoms  "  now  so 
often  seen.  There  is  moi-e  beauty  in  a  single  wreath  of  wild 
Rose  than  in  scores  of  those  crammed  bunches.  There  was 
some  improvement  in  exotic  cut  flowers,  but  in  this  case  also 
stiff'  bad  arrangement  was  the  rule — a  striking  exception  being 
the  collections  of  cut  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Morse,  of  the 
Original  Nursery,  Epsom. 

The  unusual  calls  on  our  space  this  week  prevent  us  saying 
more  of  the  fruit  than  that  it  was  in  many  cases  excellent,  and 
that  a  detailed  list  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  found  in  our 
outer  sheet.  Mr.  Douglas  showed  a  fine  basket  of  a  quite 
smooth  Tomato  (Vick's  Criterion),  which  is  as  smooth  as  a 
Nectarine,  but  whether  the  fruit  will  be  any  better  in  con- 
sequence we  cannot  say. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
PROYINCIAL  SHOW  AT  PRESTON,  July  10,  11,  12,  &  13. 

Tuis  great  show  opened  on  'Wednesday  last  under  favourable 
circumstances  as  regards  weather.  A  more  suitable  place  to 
hold  a  flower  show  could  hardly  have  been  selected  than  the 
Preston  Nursery  and  Pleasure  Gardens,  for.  in  addition  to 
being  attractive  in  themselves,  tho  surrounding  country,  with 
its  beautiful  scenery,  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  visitors. 
The  principal  tent  consisted  of  three  spans,  and  covered  a 
large  space  of  ground,  thrown  into  a  series  of  banks  and  undu- 
lations.    A  miniature  lake  occupied  the  centre,  in  which  were 
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placed  Tree  Ferns,  and  on  a  series  of  round  plots  o£  tnrf  on 
each  side  were  placed  groups  of  Orchids,  Dracasnas,  and  Ferns 
alternately,  which  had  a  good  effect.  The  banks  round  the  tent 
were  occupied  by  stove  and  greenhouse  and  fine-foliaged  plants. 
Groups  of  specimen  zonal  Pelaretoniums  gave  colour  to  the 
show.  The  arrangement  of  the  plants  as  regards  general  effect 
was  in  every  way  satisfactory  —  a  remark,  however,  that 
does  not  apply  to  many  of  the  minor  details.  Lord  Aberdare, 
in  opening  the  show,  hoped  that  it  would  be  a  success,  not  only 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of  diffusing  a 
wider  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  amongst  people 
generally. 

Flowekuts  &  Fine-foliaged  Plants. — On  entering  the  tent, 
on  the  left  was  a  fine  bank  of  these  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons. 
Amongst  these  were  noticeable  the  new  hybrid  Zygopetalum 
Sedeni  (with  rich  chocolate-petaled  flowers  and  bright  purple- 
spotted  lip),  the  pretty  Cinnamon-flowered  Saccolabium  curvi- 
folium,  and  several  fine  varieties  of  Aerides  odoratum.  Speci- 
mens of  the  bright-flowered  Masdevallia  Harryana,  furnished 
with  upwards  of  fifty  blossoms,  imparted  colour  to  the  group. 
Rhododendron  Maiden's  Blush  was  well  flowered,  and  K. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was  conspicuous  for  its  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet,  waxy  blossoms.  At  each  corner  of  the  collection  was  a 
fine  group  of  Begonias,  the  flowers  of  which  were  exceedingly 
bright.  These  were  surrounded  by  such  fine-leaved  plants  as 
Croton  Hanburyanum,  Dracasna  speciosa,  and  the  beautiful 
Phyllanthus  roseo-pictus.  The  bold-looking  Anthurium 
Veitchi  was  remarkable  for  its  deep  green  and  bronze  deep 
ribbed  leaves,  some  of  which  measured  nearly  3  ft.  long.  A 
plant  of  the  variegated  hardy  Grass  (Eulalie  japonica)  in  this 
group  was  very  effective ;  and  Pitcher  Plants,  furnished  with 
large  pitchers  of  various  shapes,  together  with  numerous 
bronze,  crimson,  and  green-leaved  Sarracenias  and  similar 
plants,  made  up  a  collection  of  great  interest.  Sonerila 
Henderson!  marmorata,  a  garden  hybrid  from  the  same  firm, 
was  remarkable  for  its  silver-coloured  foliage  and  dwarf, 
compact  habit.  Adiantum  speciosum,  from  Peru,  had  large 
branching  fronds  and  bold  pinna3 ;  and  the  new  A.  cyclosorum, 
from  New  Granada,  looked  like  masses  of  silvery  bronze. 
Asparagus  virgatus,  as  a  pot  plant,  was  much  admired,  on 
account  of  its  light  feathery  appearance  and  deep  green 
colour.  This  collection  contained,  moreover,  bright-flowered 
Gloxinias,  among  which  were  Vesuvius,  brilliant  velvety 
crimson ;  Patrie,  a  white-flowered  kind  with  rich  purple 
throat ;  and  TUnivers,  an  unusually  large,  upright-flowered 
sort,  beautifully  speckled  with  blue,  purple,  and  white.  Disa 
granditlora  was  here  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage  against 
the  white  waxy-flowered  Thunia  Marshalli  and  the  fine-leaved 
Acalypha  Macfeeana.  A  stand  of  small  fine-foliaged  plants, 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  attracted  much  attention.  It  contained 
miniature  plants  of  the  golden- veined  Anajctochilus  sctaceus 
cordatus  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  class  of  Orchids), 
Bertolonia  Van  Houttei,  Liparis  elegantissima,  and  small- 
leaved  Marantas. 

Opposite  this  group  was  one  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway, 
consisting  of  fine-foliaged  and  choice-flowering  plants;  amongst 
them  were  finely-flowered  plants  of  Dipladenia  amabilis  on 
a  balloon-shaped  trellis  ;  Odontoglossum  Alexandrfe,  furnished 
with  massive  spikes  of  beautifully-spotted  crisp  blossoms ; 
Dendrobium  devonianum,  and  some  fine  Lilies.  The  new 
Croton  Prince  of  Wales  was  shown  better  in  this  group  than 
we  have  hitherto  seen  it,  its  long,  gracefully  drooping,  twisted 
leaves  being  very  bright.  The  narrow,  bronze-leaved  Draca3na 
lentiginosa  was  noticed  as  being  one  of  the  best  of  plants  for 
table  decoration  ;  and  the  bright,  rosy,  purple-flowered  Den- 
drobium Goldiei,  hitherto  known  under  the  name  of  D. 
superbiens,  was  much  admired,  as  was  also  a  well-flowered 
specimen  of  D.  suavissimum,  and  the  elegant  Adiantum  pal- 
matum.  A  panful  ot  the  lilac-flowered  Lobelia  Lilac  Queen 
was  very  pretty,  also  Torenia  Fournieri ;  and  the  variegated 
Vine,  the  white-leaved  Habrothamnus  elegans  argenteus,  and 
some  new  Dracoenas  were  very  showy. 

Near  this  was  one  from  Messrs.  EoUissou  &  Sons,  Tooting, 
consisting  of  finely-flowered  Ericas,  such  as  the  white  E. 
Aitoniana  TurnbuUi,  E.  venosa,  and  E.  Dennisouiana ;  also 
large  boxes  filled  with  small,  but  profusely-flowered  plants  of 
E.  Massoni  major  and  E.  tricolor  profusa.    -Associated  with 


these  were  Cattleya  Leopoldi,  the  lemon-yellow  Oncidium 
sessile,  Aerides  odoratum  loaded  with  blossom,  Lady's  Slippers, 
and  fine-leaved  Dracaenas. 

In  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  from  the  Preston  Nur- 
sery Company  were  good  examples  of  Gymnogramma  decom- 
posita,  the  white-leaved  Phyllanthus  nivosua,  the  yellow 
Croton  volutum,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  Adiantum  scutum  and  A. 
Farleyense,  Lomaria  gibba,  with  a  stem  4  ft.  long,  and  finely- 
grown  plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana. 

New  Plants. — Of  these  Mr.  Bull  had  a  collection,  among 
which  the  most  striking  were  Dieffenbachia  Shuttleworthi,  a 
plant  of  excellent  habit  with  glossy  green,  pointed  leaves,  and 
a  band  of  silvery-white  down  the  mid-rib  ;  Lomaria  discolor 
bipinnatifida,  a  beautifully  crested  kind;  a  red- veined  Alocasia 
named  A.  Johnstoni ;  a  pretty  cut-leaved  Artocarpua  named 
exsculpta;  and  the  lace-like  Davallia  fijiensia.  Associated  with 
these  were  also  Philodendron  Carderi,  Draca3ua  Bijou,  Croton 
formosum,  Anthurium  insigne,  Zamia  princeps,  Dieffenbachia 
Leopoldi,  Adiantum  princeps,  Dracasna  Goldieana,  Bowenia 
spectabilis  serrulata,  and  Ixora  regiua. 

Messrs.  RoUisson  showed  in  this  class  Dracfena  vivicans,  a 
narrow-leaved  variety,  bright  bronze  and  rosy-crimson  in 
colour  ;  D.  Smithiana,  a  bold  looking  plant  with  broad,  glossy 
green  leaves  ;  the  graceful  Grevillea  filicifolia  ;  a  pretty  little 
Tree  Fern  called  Alsophila  Imrayana,  Anthurium  Warooque- 
anum,  and  a  new  Stag's-horn  Fern. 

Mr.  Williams  had  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  the  fine  table  plant 
Panax  laciniatus,  the  nesv  Dracajua  Goldieana  and  Berkeleyi, 
Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Dendrobium  suavissimum. 

Among  new  plants  exhibited  for  Mr.  Bull's  cups,  the  most 
striking  were  the  black-leaved  Artocarpus  Cannoni,  the  fine 
Pern  named  Anemidctyon  Phyllitidis  tessellatum,a  brilliantly- 
coloured  Croton  called  0.  princeps,  a  distinct  Acalypha  mar- 
ginata  with  green  and  bronze  leaves  edged  with  deep  rose,  the 
double  yellow-flowered  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  Colei,  a  fine 
Aralia  named  filicifolia,  evidently  very  suitable  for  dinner- 
table  decoration,  Panax  laciniatus,  and  Brahea  filamentosa. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Mr.  T.  M.  Shuttleworth, 
Preston,  furnished  probably  the  most  extensive  and  best  grown 
collection  of  these  ever  before  exhibited  by  an  amateur 
grower.  It  consisted  of  nearly  seventy  gigantic  specimens  of 
flowering  plants.  It  contained  Allamanda  nobilis,  Ixora 
Crosseana,  the  white-flowered  I.  Colei  covered  with  blossoms, 
and  the  brilliantly-coloured  I.  cocciuea  superba.  Statice  pro- 
fusa and  S.  imbricata  were  probably  never  seen  so  well 
flowered  as  they  were  in  this  collection.  It  also  contained  a 
fine  specimen  of  Lapageria  alba  covered  with  blossoms.  The 
brilliant  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  was  very  conspicuous,  and  the 
blue  Plumbago  capensis  could  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
tent.  Among  fiae-foliaged  plants  were  massive  specimens  of 
Davallia  elegans,  D.  Tyermani,  D.  Mooreana,  and  fine 
balloon-shaped  plants  of  PauUinia  thalictritolia.  Gleichenia 
Speluncaj  was  represented  by  a  specimen  f  tiUy  9  ft.  through, 
the  fronds  being  remarkably  strong,  and  the  leaves  beautifully 
green,  without  spot  or  blemish.  G.  rupestris  and  G.  micro- 
phylla  represented  massive  mounds  of  elegant  foliage.  These 
were  associated  with  vigorous  plants  of  Cordaline  indivisa, 
the  fan-leaved  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Cycas  revoluta,  the  fine 
basket  Fern,  Nephrolepis  davallioides,  fine-leaved  Crotons, 
Aralias,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  The  background  consisted  of 
grand  specimens  of  the  Weeping  Tree  Fern,  Cibotium  Sieboldi, 
Cyathea  Burkei,  Cyeas  circinalis,  and  similar  plants. 

Of  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  an  excellent  collec- 
tion came  from  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son.  It  contained  good  plants 
of  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni  superba,  E.  retorta  major,  and  the 
white  B.  Shaunoni ;  the  white  Ixora  Colei,  a  finely-flowered 
Stephanotis,  Allamanda  cathartica,  and  A.  nobilis.  In  other 
collections  were  fiuely-flowered  plants  of  Franciscea  calycina 
major,  the  scarlet-spathed  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  the 
orange  and  cinnamon-coloured  Ixora  amboynensis,  and  a 
specimen  of  Dipladenia  amabilis  bearing  scores  of  brilliant 
rosy-pink  flowers  and  buds. 

In  a  group  of  .miscellaneous  plants  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A. 
Dickson,  of  Chester,  we  noticed  fine  examples  of  the  broad, 
bronze-leaved  Dracaena  Taylori,  variegated  Pines,  and  fine- 
leaved  Crotons. 
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In  open  classes  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in 
or  out  of  flower,  there  was  considerable  competition,  and  by 
the  flowering  plants  being  mixed  up  with  those  distinguished 
for  fine  foliaige,  a  better  effect  was  produced  than  when  the 
two  classes  of  plants  are  arranged  separately.  The  best  group 
contained  a  large  specimen  of  Ailamanda  grandiflora  completely 
covered  with  blossom,  which  was  shown  off  to  advantage 
between  a  finely-grown  plant  of  Gleichenia  .heoistophylla  and 
the  rosy-flowered  Erica  Parmentieri  rosea.  A  specimen  Anthu- 
rium  Scherzerianum  was  furnished  with  upwards  of  thirty 
large  brilliant  spathes,  and  Clerodendrou  Balfouri  was  a  mass 
of  blossom. 

FiNE-roLiAGED  Plauts  AND  Ferns  Were  but  sparingly  shown. 
Among  them  were  several  fine  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta, 
the  white-veined  showy-leaved  Anthurium  crystallinum,  and 
the  elegant  feathery-leaved  Lomatia  silaitolia. 

Ferns,  which  occupied  a  large  sloping  bank,  were  numerous. 
Amongst  them  were  fine  plants  of  Gleichenia  rupestris,  G. 
Mendelli,  the  fine  lace-Uke  Pteris  scaberula,  golden  Gymno- 
grammas,  fine  plants  of  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Stag's-horn 
Ferns ;  also  the  Australian  Bird's-nest  Fern.  "We  noticed 
that  many  of  the  plants  were  grown  in  shallow  tubs  with 
handles  attached  to  them,  a  way  in  which  they  are  more  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place  than  when  in  pots. 

Orchids. — The  best  came  from  the  London  nurserymen. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  showed  finely-flowered  speci- 
mens of  Cattleya  Mendelli  and  0.  Leopoldi,  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum  speciosum,  the  beautiful  white  C.  niveum,  and  the 
brilliant  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.  A  plant  of  Dendro- 
bium  formosum  giganteum  was  well  furnished  with  flowers, 
and  D.  Bensonis  was  a  mass  of  bloom. 

Messrs.  EoUissou  &  Sons  had  finely-flowered  plants  of 
Cypripedium  Parishi,  the  curious  Odontoglossum  hastilabium, 
a  fine  variety  of  the  showy  Oncidium  maoranthum,  and  a  large 
panful  of  Cypripedium  niveum. 

In  the  amateurs'  collections  were  grand  plants  of  Dendro-  ^ 
bium  nobile,  Cattleya  Warneri,  and  the  yellow  and  cream- 
coloured  Dendrobium  Schroederi ;  and  several  good  Lady's- 
slippers  were  also  shown ;  and  we  likewise  noticed  a  finely- 
flowered  plant  of  Aerides  Lobbi  Ainsworthianum,  the  colour 
of  which  was  unusually  bright  and  attractive. 

Of  Begonias  the  best  came  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  who  had  well-grown  plants  of  F.  M.  Dos  Santos  Viana,  a 
bright  cinnamon-yellow-flowered  sort,  with  dark  velvety-bronze 
leaves  of  the  Pearoei  type  ;  Corail  Kose,  a  fine  rose-coloured 
flower  of  fine  form;  Gloire  de  Nancy,  dwarf  in  habit  and  com- 
pletely loaded  with  bright  scarlet  flowers  as  double  as  those  of 
a  Hollyhock ;  La  Baronne  Hruby,  rosy-crimson ;  and  John 
L;iing,  salmon. 

Dracaenas  were  shown  in  good  numbers ;  they  were  arranged 
in  isolated  groups  with  excellent  effect.  Among  the  best  kinds 
were  D.  Baptisti,  a  robust  sort  with  rich  bronze  leaves  edged 
with  bright  salmon  and  rose ;  D.  Gladstone!,  a  variety  with 
dark,  broad,  recurved  leaves  ;  and  D.  regina,  green  and  yellow. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  who  had  the  best  group  in  the  exhi- 
bition, showed  D.  amabilis,  D.  Goldieana,  D.  Guilfoylei,  D. 
terminalis  alba,  D.  Gladstone!,  D.  Salmonea,  and  other  fine 
kinds. 

Cut  flowers  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  bouquets,  none  of  which,  however,  were  worthy  of 
special    remark.      Pansies   from  Messrs.    Downie    &■    Laird 
attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  their  bright  and  varied- 
colours. 

Roses  were  beautifully  fresh  and  fine,  and  there  was  the  best 
display,  as  regards  colour,  size,  and  quality  of  bloom,  which  we 
have  seen  this  season.  Among  good  kinds  in  the  first  prize 
collection  were  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Annie  Wood,  grand  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan.  Charles  Lefebvre  was  probably  never 
shown  finer  than  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Messrs.  Cranston, 
Hereford,  who  had  an  extensive  collection,  showed  boxes  of 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  which  were  highly  commended  on  account 
of  the  size,  and  rich  crimson. scarlet  colour  of  the  blossom.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  dark  Roses  we  have  seen  this  year.  Marie 
Baumann  was  in  equally  good  condition. 

In  the  whole  of  the  collection,  which  consisted  of  more  than 
twenty  stands,  there  was   scarcely  a  bad  bloom,  and  more 


attention  was  directed  to  this  Ipart  of  the  show  than  to  any 
other.  The  blooms  were  arranged  for  effect,  and  this  was 
gained  by  giving  them  room,  and  by  their  having  plenty  of 
foliage  surrounding  them.  They  were  awarded  a  silver  medal. 
Mr.  Prince,  Oxford,  showed  Roses  grown  on  the  seedling  Brier, 
fine  both  in  form  and  colour. 

Of  Crotons  there  were  several  fine  collections,  and  being 
arranged  on  sloping  banks  they  formed  a  striking  feature. 
Among  those  of  the  C.  angustifolium  type,  the  most  remarkable 
were  C.  Johannis,  C-  majesticum,  andO.  interruptum.  Among 
those  of  the  pictum  and  variegatum  types,  the  best  were 
C.  undulatum,  C.  Wiesmauni,  and  C.  Queen  Victoria.  The 
curious  C.  pecturatum,  with  its  pendent  leaves,  attracted  much 
notice;  those  with  tri-lobed  leaves  were  well  coloured  and 
distinct. 

Of  Heaths  there  were  only  two  collections,  the  best  plants 
in  which  were  Erica  ampullacea,  E.  Aitoniana  Turnbulli,  B. 
obbata,  and  E.  Williamsi,  white  kinds;  E.  ferruginea,  E. 
Paxtoni,  and  E.  Massoni  major,  reds;  and  the  yellow  E. 
Oavendishi. 

Fruit  occupied  a  large  tent  specially  provided  for  it.  (In  the 
competition  for  Messrs.  Veitchs'  prizes  offered  for  collections 
of  ten  varieties  of  fruit,  Mr.  Coleman  was  first  with  fine 
examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  large  both  in  bunch  and 
berry,  and  finely-coloured,  beautiful  clean  examples  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  which,  however,  were  hardly  ripe ;  large  Royal 
George  Peaches,  Black  Circassian  and  Bigarreau  Cherries, 
Eastnor  Castle  Melon,  and  very  fine  fruit  of  Oxonian  Straw- 
berries, brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  Queen  Pine-apple.  In  the 
competition  for  six  kinds  Mr.  Bannermau,  gardener  to  Lord 
Bagot,  had  good  Elruge  Nectarines,  Royal  George  Peaches,  a 
finely  netted  Reed's  hybrid  Melon,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes.  The  same  exhibitor  had  also  the  best  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  which,  though  shown  in  good  numbers, 
were,  as  a  rule,  unripe.  Nectarines  and  Peaches  were  well 
shown  and  in  good  numbers ;  the  best  dish  of  the  former  was 
Elruge  and  the  best  Peaches  Bellegarde.  Black  Grapes  were 
of  average  quality,  but  in  many  cases  they  were  wanting  in 
colour.  The  best  three  bunches  (each  of  which  weighed  some 
2  lb.  or  3  lb.)  were  of  fine  form,  and  the  berries  were  large  and 
black  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom.  Pine-apples  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Queens  of  medium  size  and  well  ripened. 
Melons  were  numerous  and  good ;  the  best  was  a  green-fleshed 
Golden  Queen,  the  next  Conqueror  of  Europe  and  Eastnor 
Castle.  Strawberries  made  a  fine  display,  being  large  and 
clean,  but  they  appeared  to  have  suffered  from  wet.  The 
kinds  which  won  the  first  prizes  were  British  Queen,  Oxonian, 
Frogmore  Late,  President,  Cockscomb,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 

Vegetables.— These  were  shown  largely.  Mr.  Miles  had 
the  best  collection,  consisting  of  Stamfordian  Tomato,  Canadian 
Wonder  Bean,  Culverwell's  Telegraph  Pea,  Bailey's  Selected 
Cauliflower,  and  Excelsior  Potato.  The  best  Cauliflower  was 
Early  London ;  the  best  Bean,  Seville  Longpod ;  and  the  best 
Tomato,  Stamfordian.  Peas  made  a  good  display ;  the  finest 
looking  kinds  were  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  Laxton's  Super- 
lative,  Laxton's  Supreme,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Potatoes  were 
well  shown ;  the  best  Kidneys  were  Mona's  Pride,  Veitch'a 
Ashleaf,  and  Snowflake  ;  and  the  best  rounds,  Porter's  Excel- 
sior, Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  Schoolmaster.  Classes  were 
provided  for  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers,  which  brought  forth 
a  fine  display.     Salads  were  comparatively  poor. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne 
showed  a  weeping  Wellingtonia,  which  seems  likely  to  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  choice  Conifers.  Mr.  Pearson  showed  a 
collection  of  Pelargoniums  of  the  Echinatum  type,  and  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  kinds,  viz.. 
Beauty,  Ariel,  and  Pixie.  Messrs.  Cowan  contributed 
remarkably  fine  examples  of  pot  Vines  grown  from  eyes  this 
season. 

A  list  of  prizes  awarded  on  the  occasion  will  be  found  in  our 
advertisement  columns. 

Table  Decorations.— In  the  report  of  the  f^te  given  the  other  evoninif  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden  we  omitted  to  state  that  Messrs.  John 
Mortlock  &  Co..  of  Oxford  Street,  secured  two  first,  one  second,  and  a  special 
prize  tor  table  decorations,  viz.,  one  first  prize  for  bnffet  decorations,  one  first 
for  an  epergne  dressed  with  fruit,  &c.,  and  one  second  for  alfireplaoe ;  also  a 
special  prize  for  three  very  pretty  stands  (or  fruit,  io.  Other  decorations 
were  also  highly  ooinmended. 
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CVol.  XIV- 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Th8    Art   itself   is    Natukk." — Shaken^eare. 


DINNER    TABLE    DECORATION. 

I  DO  not  agree  with  "  J.  S.  W."  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  see  how  one 
can  compare  two  so  entirely  different  thinga  aa  flowers  and  roast  beef  ; 
one  might  juat  aa  well  compare  a  butcher's  shop  with  a  drawing. 
room.  It  is  not  now  the  fashion  to  put  any  dishes  on  the  table  at 
dinner,  everything  being  helped  from  the  sideboards;  and,  in  apite  of 
what  "  J.  S.  W."  says  about  the  lady  and  the  Thyme,  I  venture  to 
assert  that  flowera  are  juat  aa  auitable  for  the  dining-room  aa  they 
are  for  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir.  And  as  for  people  not 
"deigning  "  to  notice  the  flowera  and  plants  on  the  table  until  they 
have  finished  their  dinner,  generally  almost  the  first  remark  that 
people  (especially  the  fair  sex)  make  when  they  sit  down  to  dinner 
is,  **  How  beautiful  the  flowers  are  !**  or  words  to  that  effect.  People 
who  do  not  care  about  flowers  on  the  table  are  generally  thoae  who 
care  for  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  who  at  dinner  never 
find  time  to  apeak  a  word  to  anybody,  or  give  a  look  at  anything 
beside  their  own  plate,  and,  I  preanme,  would  prefer  a  table  only 
decorated  with  platea,  knivea,  and  forks  to  one  adorned  with  Nature 
in  one  of  her  moat  beautiful  forma.  I  don't  aee  why  the  fashion  of  table 
decoration  ahould  go  out  of  the  "  upper  gradea  of  society  "  because  it 
happens  to  be  made  use  of  at  school  teas  and  among  the  lower  grades. 
It  is  getting  quite  common  among  the  lower  classes  of  society  for 
every  one  to  keep  a  piano,  but  I  should  fancy  that  "  J.  S.  W."  would 
very  much  object  to  give  up  hie  own  on  that  account.  I  am  sure 
that  if  there  were  to  be  no  table  decoration  it  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  ladies,  aa  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a  dinner  party  ia  the  exer- 
cising of  their  ingenuity  and  good  taate  in  arranging  the  table  and 
decorating  it  with  flowers  and  planta  in  the  way  that  will  look  best. 
I  suppose  that,  as  *'  J.  S.  W."prefera  a  table  only  covered  with  eatablea 
and  drinkablea,  he  will  regret  that  he  is  obliged  to  leave  uneaten  the 
platea,  &c. ;  and  that  as  be  dislikes  anything  to  distract  bia  attention 
from  eating,  he  would  rather  use  a  perfectly  plain  white  dinner 
service  than  one  of  the  beautifully  painted  aeta  that  are  made  now- 
a.days.  F.  R.  H.  S. 

It  certainly  speaks  volumes  for  your  candour  and  impartiality 

to  allow  a  diatribe  againat  the  use  of  flowera  on  the  dinner. table  to 
appear  in  The  Garden  ;  but  I  regret  to  aee  it  nevertheleaa,  aa  I 
cannot  but  regard  suoh  a  letter  aa  a  retrograde  movement  in  civili. 
zation.  Why  ahould  dining-room  table  decoration  be  an  incongruity  ? 
be  indefenaible,  unnecessary,  or  a  depravation  of  luxury  ?  Does 
yonr  correspondent  aaaert  that  it  ia  so  becauae  it  tends  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  all-important  busineaa  of  dining  ?  If  that  be  ao,  it 
would  be  DO  great  stretch  of  his  argument  to  assert  that  all  dining, 
room  decoration  should  alao  be  annihilated,  and  that  all  pictures, 
plate,  and  ornamenta  of  every  kind  ahould  be  banished,  and  the  room 
be  made  aa  naked  and  uncomfortable  aapoaalble.  One's  mind  recoils 
from  Buch  an  idea.  Juat  fancy  a  room  with  a  carpet  (even  if  the 
argument  would  allow  a  carpet),  but  no  pattern  thereon,  equally 
plain  walla,  and  a  table  with  only  the  necessary  number  of  platea, 
knivfis,  and  forks.  What  would  become  of  the  designs  in  the  damask 
tablecloth  and  napkins  ?  Surely  they  are  also  an  incongruity,  and 
conld  not  be  allowed,  and  the  glass  would  be  destitute  of  crest  or 
cutting  to  match — nothing  whatever  to  impede  the  dinner!  The 
"sturdy  old  English  gentleman"  would  have  a  fine  time  of  it,  and 
his  dinner  could  proceed  without  any  "  protest "  at  all.  But  I 
maintain  that,  unless  very  much  overdone,  the  use  of  flowers  at  meals 
ia  no  incongruity,  but  a  very  material  help  to  rendering  the  meal 
agreeable  and  healthful — as  giving  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the 
higher  senaes,  affording  a  charming  subject  for  conversation,  and  so,  I 
verily  believe,  assisting  a  healthy  digestion.  A  well-laid  dinner.table 
will  have  no  flowera  on  it  that  will  incommode  the  gueats  ;  but  why 
the  use  of  flowera  ia  to  go  out  of  fashion  and  be  vulgar,  because  the 
vulgarity  of  some  people  makes  them  overload  their  tables,  is  more 
than  I  can  see;  and  it  would  be  no  more  absurd  to  prevent  your  aon 
from  learning  to  read  or  wear  a  hat  or  ahoea  because  the  lower  ordera 
did  BO  than  it  would  be  to  banish  flowera  from  the  dinner-table 
because  they  were  in  vogue  in  the  aervants'  hall  or  were  uaed  at 
school  treata. — J.  L, 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  "  J.  S.  W.'a"  remarka  (aee  p. 

25)  on  this  subject,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  those  who  entertain  hia 
views  are  much  to  be  pitied,  since  the  fashion  of  the  present  day 
sboWB  80  little  consideration  for  their  feelings.     It  ia  beside  tbe  mark 


to  talk  of  artistic  taste  when  a  ateaming,  savoury  sucking  pig  standa 
before  ua.  No  doubt  there  ia  nothing  in  its  way  to  compare,  for 
effect  on  a  dinner-table,  with  a  silver  soup  tureen,  balanced  at  the 
other  end  by  a  grand  cover  which  hides  a  fine  bit  of  fish  ;  and  then 
four  flat,  covered,  silver,  quadrangular  basins,  containing  made  diahea 
of  cooked-up  meats,  and  surrounding  an  iced  plum  cake  covered  with 
the  flaga  of  all  nations.  It  ia  under  such  circumatancea  alone  that 
the  worthy  entertainer  can  say,  "  You  see  your  dinner."  It  ia  only 
under  auch  circumstances  that  one  has  any  chance  of  aeeing  the 
beautiful  designa  on  the  table-cloth,  or  that  a  clever  waiter  haa  an 
opportunity  of  ao  spilling  the  gravy  aa  to  make  a  map  of  Australia 
or  of  some  other  recognisable  island.  What  are  a  few  paltry  flowera 
which  any  one  could  stick  into  a  bowl  compared  with  such  a  display  aa 
thia  ?  I  can  tell  "  J.  S.  W,"  how  he  can  quickly  put  an  end,  aa  far 
as  he  ia  concerned,  to  all  "this  table  decoration  buaineas,"  this 
"depravation  of  luxury,"  thia  "indefensible,  unneceaaary  iucon- 
gruity."  Let  him  nse  in  hia  table  vaaea  aeveral  blooma  of  Lilium 
auratum  and  Arum  Dracnnculua,  with  aome  elegant  Ariatolochiaa  (in 
flower)  hanging  over  and  twining  round  the  glass  stems  of  the  vaaea  ; 
and  let  hia  flat  decorations  consist  of  Stapelias,  their  lovely  chocolate 
and  black  blossoms  being  set  off  by  close  proximity  to  the  delicate 
white  cellular  tissue  of  Phallus  impudicus,  garnished  with  the  leavea 
of  crisped  Tanay  alightly  bruised.  If  thia  doea  not  release  him  from 
all  trouble  in  the  matter  of  floral  table  decoration,  at  once  and  for 
the  future,  I'll  eat  him.— W.  T.  T. 

The  remark  (aee  p.  3)    that  table  decorations  do  not  aeeiu 

to  be  improving  is  calculated  to  give  ua  hope  that  they  will  be 
done  away  with  altogether.  Thia  would  be  the  beat  improvement 
that  could  be  effected.  I  have  certainly  had  very  little  to  do  with 
dinner  table  decoration,  but  I  think  that  flowera  uaed  ao  much  on 
dinner  tables  is  a  vulgar  practice  which  will  very  aoon  go  out  of 
fashion.  If  people  will  have  decoration  let  it  be  on  aideboards  or  in 
vases.  I  used  to  have  to  decorate  a  dining  room  in  Paris  where 
nothing  waa  uaed  but  fruiting  planta,  and  if  we  had  none  iu  fruit 
no  other  planta  were  uaed  ;  but  there  is  such  a  variety  of  fruiting 
planta  in  the  way  of  Orangea,  Pines,  and  even  commoner  planta,  that 
something  fruiting  may  be  had  all  the  year  round.  In  winter  hardy 
berried  plants  might  be  uaed  on  the  candelabra. — H.  K. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMDM  EDULE  HARDY. 
This  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  almost  innumerable  family 
of  Fig  Marigolds.  The  merits  of  the  Mesembryanthemum 
for  the  summer  decoration  of  rockwork  have  been  long  recog- 
nised, and  justly;  for  what  with  their  endless  diversity  of 
form,  power  of  resisting  the  most  intense  drought,  and  the 
metallic  lustre  of  their  gorgeous  flowers — white,  orange,  rose, 
pink,  crimson — they  have  few  equals  for  that  purpose.  Never- 
theless, Fig  Marigolds  are  too  little  appreciated.  They  are 
children  of  the  sun  ;  and  a  rockery  devoted  solely  to  a  coUec- 
tiou  of  them,  in  an  open,  sunny  spot,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing, 
and  one  which  can  only  be  compared  to  a  pyrotechnic  display 
of  variously  coloured  fire.  A  situation  where  the  soil  consists 
of  little  else  than  sand  and  gravel  suits  them  perfectly.  The 
species  with  which  I  have  headed  these  remarks  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  boldest*looking  and  most  striking  of  the  whole 
family.  Its  massive,  prostrate  stems  and  large,  fat -looking 
leaves  ramble  about  in  all  directions,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetragona  expansa)  — 
just  the  plant  to  ramble  and  sprawl  amongst  blocks  of  stone, 
where  a  Nettle  or  a  Thistle  could  not  possibly  live  ;  and,  owing 
to  the  very  great  weight  of  its  succulent  leaves  and  branches, 
it  would  be  just  the  plant  for  a  vase  in  a  windy,  exposed  situa- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  hardy  ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  known  how 
very  many  of  this  almost  innumerable  family  are  truly  hardy 
— perhaps  upwards  of  a  hundred  would  be  found  to  survive 
our  winters.  Amongst  the  limited  number  which  I  have  grown, 
the  following  are  hardy,  viz  ,  M.  cuueifolium,  edule,  Taylori, 
acutangulum,  glaucum,  foliosum,  and  others.  Those  who 
possess  a  large  collection  should  turn  the  whole  out  on  banks 
or  rockwork,  and  leave  them  there,  taking  cuttings  off  them 
yearly  for  next  season's  supply.  They  attain  characters  out- 
of-doors  never  seen  in  pots.  The  foliage  of  the  whole  family 
is  singular  and  diversified,  and  I  should  say,  as  a  massing 
plant,  the  deeply  glaucous,  almost  silvery  M.  deltoides  would 
be  most  valuable.  TuoiiAs  Williams. 

Ormshirl:. 

[One  of  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive  communications 
we  have  had  respecting  hardy  plants.      The  beauty  of   the 
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creeping  Meaerabryanthemuraa  in  countries  a  little  warmer 
than  our  own  has  often  surprised  and  delighted  us,  but  we  did 
not  know  that  so  many  were  hardy  in  England.  What  a  lovely 
drapery  for  the  sunny  sides  of  old  walls  ! — Ed.] 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 

EvEKYONE  knows  and  appreciates  that  queen  of  native  wild 
flowers,  the  common  white  Water  Lily  ;  but  my  object  now  is 
to  bring  into  notice  other  less  common  kinds,  which,  from 
their  diversity  of  form  and  colour,  are  equally  valuable.  Their 
culture  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  for,  if  properly  planted  at  first, 
they  seldom  give  any  further  trouble.  Where  it  is  convenient 
to  drain  off  the  water,  the  best  mode  of  planting  the  larger 
kinds  is  to  make  a  hillock  of  a  compost  consisting  of  good  loam 
and  a  small  quantity  of  well-decomposed  manure  and  river 
sand;  on  the  surface  of  this  place  some  large  stones  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  being  removed  by  the  water.  In  this  hillock 
place  the  plant  so  that  the  depth  from  its  crown  to  the  surface 
oE  the  water  may  not  exceed  2  ft.  If  there  be  no  means  of 
lowering  the  water,  the  best  substitute  is  to  put  the  plants  into 
large  baskets  and  to  sink  them  to  the  proper  depth.  If  the 
bottom  be  of  a  gravelly  nature  the  plants  will  not  spread 
much,  but  if  otherwise  they  should  be  kept  within  bounds,  or 
they  will  soon  grow  into  a  mass  which  tends  to  considerably 
mar  the  effect,  as  shown  in  the  form  of  isolated  patches.  In 
the  case  of  young  plants  and  the  small-growing  kinds  enu- 
merated below  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  in  small  baskets 
and  in  shallow  water.  There  are  about  eighteen  half-hardy 
Water  Lilies  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  The  majority 
belong  to  the  genus  Ny  mphasa,  and  the  remainder  to  the  genus 
Nuphar.  Of  the  native  kinds,  which  need  no  description, 
there  are  three  varieties,  which  are  very  distinct.  The  minor 
form  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  its  small  size,  the  blos- 
soms being  but  IJ  in.  to  2  in.  across,  with  the  leaves  small  in 
proportion.  The  variety  Candida  is  a  form  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  two  preceding.  The  rose-coloured  variety  {N. 
alba  var.  rosea)  is  a  plant  which  has  excited  much  interest 
ever  since  it  first  expanded  its  lovely  blossoms,  a  short 
time  ago  in  the  open  air  at  Kew,  being  the  first  time  of  flower- 
ing in  this  country.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  solitary 
lake  in  Sweden,  from  whence  it  was  taken  to  one  of  the  Swedish 
botanic  gardens,  which  is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  Kew 
plants.  It  is  destined  to  become  as  common  as  the  white  one, 
and,  in  company  with  it  and  other  aquatics,  it  will  produce  a 
charming  effect.  The  North  American  species,  N.  odorata,  is 
a  very  near  ally  to  N.  alba,  but  the  most  perceptible  distinction 
between  them  is  the  larger  blossoms,  which  measure  from 
6  iu.  to  9  in.  across,  and  which  are  very  sweet-scented.  The 
veins  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  also  much  more 
raised  above  the  surface.  The  flowers  of  this  kind,  too, 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  assume  a  red  colour,  and  the 
full  development  of  this  is  admirably  shown  in  the  rose- 
coloured  variety  (N.  odorata  var.  rosea,  or  N.  odorata 
var.  minor  of  some),  as  the  flowers  are  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  type.  It  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  hear  that 
living  plants  of  this  beautiful  variety  have  recently  been  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  the  North  American  lakes.  The 
variety  maxima  differs  from  the  type  only  iu  having  larger 
flowers.  The  variety  reniformis  has  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  much 
rounded,  so  as  to  assume  a  kidney  shape,  but  there  is  no 
difference  iu  the  flower.  The  typo  of  the  sweet-scented  Water 
Lily  was  introdaced  into  this  coantry  in  1786,  bat  it  is  not  so 
common  now  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  requires  precisely  the 
same  treatment  as  N.  alba,  and  will  be  found  to  be  qaiteas 
hardy  in  the  southern  counties.  The  tuberous-rooted 
Nympha3»  (N.  tuberosa)  is  also  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  much  resembles  our  native  kind,  but  differs  from  it 
principally  in  having  tubers  developed  on  the  roots  which 
spontaneously  detach  themselves  from  the  plant,  and  so 
•afford  a  ready  means  of  propagation.  The  shining-leaved 
AVater  Lily  (N.  nitida)  is  also  a  near  relative  of  N.  alba,  but 
has  very  shining  leaves,  and  blossoms  not  so  large  and 
scentless.  It  inhabits  the  lakes  and  still  waters  of  Siberia, 
and  also  the  Kiver  Lena.  This  kind,  and  also  the  preceding, 
can  be  obtained  from  nurseries  in  which  hardy  plants  are  made 


a  speciality.  The  pigmy  Water  Lily  (N.  pygmjea)  is  a  native 
of  China  and  some  parts  of  Siberia.  It  is  the  smallest  of  all, 
having  leaves  not  more  than  2  in.  across  and  very  small  flowers. 
It  is  very  rare  in  cultivation,  but  I  noticed  it  at  Kew  in  company 
with  other  kinds.  The  most  interesting  of  all  the  Nymphaaas 
is,  perhaps,  the  yellow-flowered  kind  N.  flava,  on  account  of 
its  colour,  as  in  no  other  sort,  either  tropical  or  temperate,  is 
it  found.  I  -have  not  seen  the  flowers,  but  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  living  plants  have  just  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  N.  America.  The  common  yellow  Water  Lily  belongs  to 
the  genus  Nuphar,  of  which  we  have  one  species,  N.  lutea, 
which  inhabits  many  of  our  lakes  and  slow-running  rivers  in 
abundance,  and,  therefore,  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. It  has  a  very  interesting  miniature  variety  called  pumila 
or  minima,  which  is  found  wild  in  some  of  the  Highland  lakes 
of  Scotland.  It  is  considerably  smaller  iu  all  its  parts  than 
the  type,  and  also  possesses  the  same  vinous  perfume.  The 
stranger  or  three-coloured  Nuphar  (N.  advena)  is  the  North 
American  representative  of  our  yellow  Water  Lily ;  it  nearly 
approaches  it  in  general  aspect,  but  it  may  be  at  once  distin- 
guished by  its  larger  size  and  the  leaves  standing  erect  out  of 
the  water  if  it  be  shallow.  The  blossoms  are  larger  and  the 
same  in  colour  outside,  but  the  cone  of  stamens  in  the  centre  is  of 
a  brighter  rjd.  It  was  introduced  in  1772,  and  is  rather  common 
in  cultivation  now.  N.  Kalmiana,  also  a  North  American  kind, 
much  resembles  the  small  variety  of  N.  lutea,  and  is  a  very 
interesting  plant  to  grow  in  company  with  it.  There  is  another 
kind,  the  arrow-leaved  Nuphar  (N.  sagitttefolia),  but  I  doubt  if 
the  true  plant  is  at  present  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 

W. 


Campanula  aobilis. — In  last  week's  iasue  of  The  Garden  (see 
p.  23)  mention  ia  made  of  a  plant  with  the  above  name,  which  must 
be  an  error.  The  plant  which  "  S."  had  in  view  when  writing  hia 
note  appears  to  have  been  Campanula  grandia,  notnobilis.  The  latter 
haa  no  spike,  but  a  few  large  drooping  bella  of  a  dnll,  indescribable 
colour,  something  between  dull  mauve  and  dirty  violet,  and  ia  mora 
aingnlar  than  handaome,  the  beauty  of  the  flowera  (what  little  they 
have)  being  the  spotted  interior  of  the  bella.  Like  the  Hapancalas 
tribe,  it  is  weedy ;  what  ia  known  aa  C.  punctata  appeara  to  bo  a 
whito  variety  of  it,  and  C.  Van  Houttei  ia  probably  an  hybrid.  0. 
grandia,  the  plant  paaaing  aa  nobilis,  ia  totally  different,  and  haa  a 
habit  like  that  of  C.  pyramidalia ;  it  beara  a  profaaion  of  large,  blue, 
salver-ahaped  flowera,  and,  when  well  managed,  ia  even  superior  to 
C.  pyraraidalia,  owing  to  ita  certainty  of  flowering.  Lift  the  old 
plants  in  Augaat,  aelect  the  strongest,  grow  them  on  well  till  winter, 
and  pot  them  in  rich  earth  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  plant  the 
remainder  out  in  the  borders.  Owing  to  ita  very  denee  mode  of 
growth,  if  not  often  lifted  and  separated,  it  ia  aeldom  aatiafaotory.  A 
well-grown  potf  nl  of  thia  fine  plant  ia  moat  effective. — T.  Williams, 
Onaskirk. 

The  Preston  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
Thia  ia  aaid  to  have  been  a  diaaatroua  failure  financially.  Whao  elae 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  aeleotion  of  such  a  placo  for  a 
national  show  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  aome  really  great  centres, 
where  horticulture  ia  very  popular,  were  open  to  the  Society  ?  Cor. 
reapondeuts  complain  to  ua  of  being  charged  from  four  to  six  timea 
the  usual  pricea  for  rooms  in  the  inna,  a  fact  which  speaks  sufficiently 
of  the  character  of  the  place.  In  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  when 
similar  showa  were  held,  no  auch  extortion  was  practiaed.  The 
selection  of  auch  a  place  may  have  benefited  a  few  private  individuala, 
but  not  horticulture. 

The  American  Star  Grass  (Aletria  farinoaa). — Thia  rare  and 
pretty  hardy  dwarf  perennial  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Kew 
collection.  Although  not  very  ahowy,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  inte- 
reating.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped  and  ribbed,  and  form  numerous 
tufts,  from  the  centre  of  whioh  spring  the  flower-atema.  The  latter 
are  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  high,  on  which  are  densely  arranged  the 
pure  white,  bell-ahaped  flowera,  which  are  about  i  in.  in  length.  The 
outside  of  the  bloaaoui  ia  very  much  wrinkled,  whioh  givea  it  a  mealy 
appearance  ;  hence  ita  apeoific  name.  It  is  alao  intereating  on  account 
of  ita  being  the  only  hardy  plant  belonging  to  the  Blood-root  family 
(Haemodoraceso).  A  cool  and  deep  peat,'8oil|with  partial  ahade  seeaia 
to  auit  ita  requirementa. — A. 


Mr.  BDMOlTDa.  o£  LilHe  Bridge,  has  recently  built  a  series  of  Gxcellent  span- 
rcofed  houses  for  Mr,  W.  Bull  in  his  new  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  consist-s  of 
eiKhteen  hooses,  and  although  tbo  building  commenced  not  more  than  nino 
months  ago,  the  work  was  so  well  and  promptly  done  that  the  houses  are 
already  well  stocked  with  new  plants. 
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Florists'  Flowers  in  London. — We  have  been  surprised  and 
pleased  during  the  week  at  seeing  the  superb  collection  of  Caruationa 
and  Picotees  blooming  in  Mr.  Dodweira  garden  at  Clapham  Rise,  in  a 
crowded  part  of  the  town,  and  with  a  bnay  railway  running  by.  Mr. 
Dad  well  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  any  amateur  florist  to  readers  of 
gardening  literature;  he  has  grown  his  flowers  with  great  suooess  in 
varions  parts  of  the  country,  but  never  more  so  than  in  his  small  garden 
at  Clapham  Rise,  Of  course,  the  choicer  Carnations  and  Piooteea  are 
bloomed  in  glass  structures,  ih  which,  however,  they  are  reached  by 
the  "  blacks  ;"  but  a  great  number  of  seedling  plants  bloom  in  the 
open  air  in  the  beds  in  which  they  passed  the  winter.  In  days  when 
success  with  vigorous  and  very  ordinary  shrubs  in  London  is  thought 
worthy  of  record,  it  may  encourage  many  to  know  what  one  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  among  florists  has  done  with  flowers  known  to 
require  good  culture  and  much  care  to  bring  them  to  the  standard  of 
perfection  recognised  by  florists. 

Lord  Napier  Nectarine. — This  large  and  handsome  fruit  has 
recently  been  in  fine  condition  in  Messrs.  Rivera'  orchard  houses  at 
Sawbridgeworth.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  of  the  recent  gains 
in  new  fruits. 

Centaurea  macrocepliala. — This  plant  is  now  in  full  flower 
here,  in  the  form  of  large  masses  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  high, 
crowned  with  great  golden  ball-like  flower.heads,  which  are  very 
oroamental.  It  would  make  a  good  plant  for  the  wild  garden. — T. 
SsiITH,  Newry. 

Delphinium  George  Taylor. — This  Larkspur  is  one  of  the 
many  haudsocne  ones  now  in  Mr.  Ware's  collection.  These  plants, 
above  all  other  hardy  ones,  need  no  praise  ;  but  they  deserve  to  be 
more  grown  than  they  are,  owing  to  their  incomparable  shades  of 
blue  and  purple — a  wondrona  gift  of  colour,  which  only  the  hamming 
birds  share  with  them. 

A  Black  Pansy. — The  St.  Osyth  Black  Pansy  is  a  very  valu- 
able plant,  and  is  a  very  rich  black  with  a  email  yellow  eye.  It  is 
a  moat  usefal  and  distinct  variety,  and  the  more  particularly  so  from 
the  fact  that  Messrs.  Carter  have,  by  careful  selection  for  a  number 
of  years,  succeeded  in  establishing  it  as  a  race  coming  true  from 
seed.  Those  who  know  the  way  in  which  Panaiea  sport  from  seed 
will  know  how  to  value  this  quality. 

Salvia  gigantea,— This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  hardy  plants 
in  flower  here.  It  haa  large,  rugose  leaves  and  partially  drooping 
terminal  spikes  of  pale  mauve-coloured  bracts,  very  much  resembling 
the  inflorescence  of  some  Bougaiuvillea.  It  grows  about  4  ft.  high, 
and  nearly  half  of  that  height  is  floriferous,  making  it  altogether  a 
most  distinct  and  striking  plant. — T.  Ssiith,  Newnj.  [Is  it  not  a 
variety  of  S.  Sclarsea  ? — Ed.] 

Hardy  Red  Water  Lily.— The  Red  Water  Lily  (Nymphgea 
alba  rosea)  is  in  the  handa  of  Messrs.  Froebel  &  Co.,  nurserymen, 
Neuraiinater,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  but  whether  they  have  as  yet  sent 
it  out  is  more  than  we  can  say  with  certainty.  Frcebel's  plants  are 
planted  out  in  a  lake,  and  they  apeak  in  the  highest  terma  of  their 
beauty.  They  aay  that  it  is  worth  going  to  Switzerland  to  see  them. 
Since  writing  the  above  we  see  that  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  offer 
plants  of  it  for  sale. 

Lobelia  Omen. — This  is  a  pretty  Lobelia  of  the  pumila  type ; 
it  is  a  kind  that  does  well  in  good  soil,  and,  if  kept  moist,  it  will 
continue  in  flower  much  longer  than  some  kinds.  Its  flowers  are 
purplish-pink,  a  colour  which  contrasts  well  with  blue-flowered  sorts. 
Many  of  these,  as  well  as  that  first  named,  may  now  be  seen  in  fine 
condition  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  barbatulum  grandiflorum.— This  pretty  white- 
flowered  Dendrobe  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  Chelsea. 
Grown  on  small,  flat  pieces  of  wood,  its  slender  flower-spikes  droop 
gracefully  from  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  its  silky,  white,  transparent 
blossoms  rank  amongst  those  of  the  choicest  of  Orchids  now  in 
bloom. 

A  New  Dendrobe.— Under  the  name  of  D.  d'Albertisi  we  find 
a  pretty  little  Dendrobe  in  the  Holloway  Nurseries.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Guinea,  and  is  one  of  four  species  which  form  a  rare  and  dis- 
tinct group  of  Orchids.  The  pseudo-bulba  at  the  base  are  round, 
afterwards  thickening,  and  becoming  four-sided  or  square,  and  finally 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  the  long  slender 
flower-stalks  being  emitted  all  the  way  up  well-ripened  bulbs.  The 
flowers,  which  are  small,  are  interesting  and  distinct.  The  petals 
are  pure  white  and  waxy,  and  the  lip  is  striped  with  claret  and 
purple,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pair  of  narrow  horn-like, 
green  sepals  with  which  each  flower  is  furnished.  Though  by  no 
means  a  ahowy  variety,  it  is  well  worth  adding  to  good  ooUectiona  of 
Orchids. 


A  Sky-blue  Daisy.— Bellis  rotundifolia  coeculea,  now  iu 
flower,  really  deserves  the  above  English  name,  the  colour  of  the 
ray  reminding  one  of  the  much  almlred  sky-blue  variety  of  the 
Wood  Anemone.  This  Daisy  is  a  very  delicate  and  pretty  rock 
plant  and  grows  freely  from  seed,  which  is  offered,  we  believe,  in 
aorae  of  the  catalogues. 

Compass  Plants.— One  of  these  now  in  flower  (Silpbium 
connatum)  is  a  very  showy,  Sunflower-like  plant  with  a  stately  and 
large  habit  of  growth.  No  bordor  of  the  mixed  type  could  contain 
such  a  giant, which, however.is  one  of  those  plants  which  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  "wild  garden,"  in  which  it  will  be  found  at  home 
among  the  most  vigorous  plants.  It  thrives  and  flowers  freely 
on  the  worst  clay  aoila  known  to  the  writer. 

Spirsea  callosa  alba.— This  is  a  white-flowered  variety  of  thia 
the  beat  of  all  shrubby  Spiraeas.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  type,  and  they  last  even  longer  in  good  condition.  Like  S. 
callosa,  it  can  doubtless  be  readily  raised  from  seed.  It  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  plants  of  it  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  through  when  laden  with 
maaaes  of  white  blossoms  are  very  ornamental  in  shrubbery  borders. 
We  lately  saw  fine  plants  of  it  in  Messra.  Veitoh'a  C:)ouibe  Wood 
Nursery. 

The  Wkite-flowered  Oleander.— Thia  ia  largely  grown  by  Mr. 
Wills  for  decorative  purposes.  The  plants,  which  are  chiefly  im- 
ported ones,  are  grown  in  a  moist,  warm  temperature  near  the  glass, 
and  thus  treated  they  make  handsome  bushy  plants  loaded  with  large 
trusses  of  snowy  blossoms.  Thia  white  variety  appears  to  flower 
more  freely  than  the  rose-coloured  kind,  and  its  blossoms  in  a  out 
state  are  much  more  valuable. 

Pitcher-plants  at  Chelsea. — The  house  devoted  to  Pitcher, 
plants  in  Messrs.  Veitch'a  nursery  will  shortly  be  worth  a  visic.^  It 
contains  hundreds  of  plants  of  such  Nepenthes  as  N.  Rifflesiaua, 
Hookeri,  Sedeni,  intermedia,  and  a  few  of  the  new  kind  called  Courti. 
These  are  laden  with  pitchers,  now  increasing  in  aize  rapidly. 

A  Continuous-flowering  Orchid. — i  well-flowered  apecimeu 
of  the  brilliant  orange-scarlet-flowered  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majua, 
in  the  Holloway  Nurseries,  serves  to  illustrate  the  great  value  and 
lasting  qualities  of  this  Orchid.  The  plant  in  question  was  iu  bloom 
in  May,  and,  after  having  been  exhibited  at  Regent's  Park,  South 
Kensington,  Manchester,  Preston,  and  other  ahows,  it  still  remains  ia 
good  condition,  and  will,  to  all  appearance,  last  for  several  weeks 
yet.     Such  plants  as  this  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  valued, 

Ceanothus  Arnoldi. — This  is  just  now  remarkably  ahowy  on  a 
wall  in  Messrs.  Veitch'a  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood.  It  grows  freely 
and  yields  iu  abundance  large  trusses  of  delicate  pink  blossoms. 
Either  as  a  wall  plant  or  as  a  bush  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Ceanothuses,  and  might  be  cultivated  largely  with  advantage. 

Croton  Prince  of  Wales. — Amongst  new  Crotous  raised  of 
late  yeara  few  are  so  ornamental  as  thia  one.  Its  leaves,  which  are 
prettily  curled  and  from  1^  ft.  to  2  ft.  long,  assume  a  gracefully 
drooping  habit,  and  are  marked  with  the  richest  golden,  crimson, 
green,  and  rose  colours;  As  a  dinner-table  plant  this  Croton  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  become  popular. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — A  collection  consisting  of  some  of 
the  best  of  these  ia  now  in  flower  in  a  greenhouse  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's 
nursery,  Chelsea.  It  comprises  many  kinds  not  often  seen,  and  all  of 
them  are  of  fine  form  and  colour.  A  large  bed  out-of-doora,  too,  is 
very  attractive,  many  of  the  newer  aa  well  aa  the  older  kinda  being 
repreaented.  The  value  of  Carnationa  for  border  decoration  ia  not  so 
well  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  there  are  now  many  kinds 
which  succeed  best  in  this  way,  and  which,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  produce  a  fine  effect,  as  well  as  furnish  choice  flowers  for  catting. 
— S. 

Weigela  amabilis  aurea.— This  beautiful  golden-leaved  form 
of  a  well-known  flowering  ahrub  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  ornamental  ahrubberiea.  Its  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  type,  and  are  aa  freely  produced,  but  in  ita  golden  leafage  liea 
ita  chief  value.  For  planting  in  large,  rouo;h  ahrubberiea  it  will  not 
be  found  ao  suitable  as  the  golden-leaved  Elder,  but  for  introducing 
into  small  clumps  of  shrubs  on  lawns  it  is  one  of  the  best  plants  which 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  would  also  make  a  capital  pot  plant 
for  the  cool  conservatory. 

Spiraea  palmata  iuMasses.— The  fine  effect  produced  by  plant- 
ing this  Spiraea  in  masses  is  fully  realised  in  the  form  of  large  beds  of  it 
growing  under  trees  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood.  It 
is  in  full  flower,  and  when  seen  from  elevated  parts  of  the  grounds 
is  very  effective.  Its  branching  plumes  of  deep  roae-coloared 
blossoms  are  large  and  fine,  owing  to  its  being  planted  in  deep,  rich, 
moist  aandy  soil.  S.  venusta  grows  rather  tailor  than  S.  palmata. 
Ita  blosaoms  are,  however,  not  nearly  ao  bright  in  colour,  but  they 
last  longer  than  those  of  palmata. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Ttvo  of  the  most  diatinct  and 
charming  of  the  perennial  Larkspurs  are  Delphiniatn  cardinale  and 
D.  nudicaule ;  the  former  grows  4-  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and  the 
latter  about  half  that  size,  while  the  flowera  of  both  are  scarlet, 
though  brightest  and  deepest  in  D.  cardinale.  Cinaicifnga  racemosa, 
a  stately  perennial  from  the  United  States,  has  white  flowers,  and 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  G  ft. ;  C.  Serpentaria,  with  greenish. 
white  flowers,  has  more  finely.out  leaves,  and  is  nearly  as  tall  as  its 
congener.  Hypericum  Coris  has  Heath.like  leaves  and  a  profusion 
of  yellow  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  smaller-growing 
St.  John's-worts.  Arenaria  gypsophylioides  viscosa — if  we  mistake 
not,  one  of  the  recent  introductions  from  Central  Asia,  which  we 
owe  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  R-assian  naturalists — is  an  elegant 
plant  about  15  in.  high  ;  the  white  flowers  are  borne  in  rather  flat, 
branching  panicles,  and  the  long,  pointed,  narrow  leaves  are  a 
greyish-green.  Galega  persica,  an  eastern  member  of  the  Pea 
family,  is  a  fine  plant  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  grows  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 
high  ;  the  profusion  of  upright  racemes  of  pure  whit©  blossoms 
renders  it  a  very  interesting  kind.  A  Continental  form  of  the  com- 
mon  purple  Loosestrife  of  our  river  banks  and  marshes  (Lythrum 
Salicaria  grandiflorum)  is  very  striking  on  account  of  the  much  longer 
spikes  of  larger  and  more  deeply-coloured  flowers  than  are  possessed 
by  any  of  our  indigenous  varieties.  In  L.  virgatum  is  combined 
much  elegance  and  beauty ;  it  grows  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  high, 
and  has  narrow  leaves  and  red  flowers.  One  of  the  European 
Willow-herbs  (Epilobium  Dodoniae)  is  a  neat,  compact  kind  about 
3  ft.  high  ;  it  has  leaves  much  like  those  of  Rosemary,  and  from  that 
peculiarity  its  now  generally  accepted  name,  E.  rosmarinifolium, 
has  been  given.  With  the  Rosemary. like  foliage  are  associated  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers.  Pentstemon  heterophyllus,  1  ft.  high,  produces 
abundantly  its  showy  blossoms,  which  are  purplish,  with  deep  blue 
blotches  on  the  outaide  of  the  tube.  P.  spectabilia,  double  the 
height  of  last. named,  has  broad  leaves  and  long,  narrow.tabed,  scarlet 
flowers.  P.  Eichardsonianua,  with  deeply.out  leaves  and  purple 
blossoms,  is  a  good,  free-flowering  kind  growing  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high.  Campanula  maorostyla,  for  figure  of  which  see  The  Garden 
of  September  1,  1877,  is  not  leas  curious  than  beautiful ;  its  large, 
upright,  bell-shaped,  dark  purplish-netted  flowers  are  very  attractive, 
and  the  whole  plant  differs  much  from  any  other  member  of  the 
genus  we  have  seen  in  cultivation.  A  Texas  perennial  (Echinacea 
angustifolia)  has  foliage  much  like  that  of  the  narrow.leaved  Rib 
Grass,  and  large,  handsome  flower.heads,  3  in.  in  diameter,  borne 
singly  on  stems  rather  more  than  1  ft.  high,  the  long  ray  florets  being 
of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  those  of  the  disc  a  dark  blood.red.  One 
of  the  finest  of  the  Hedysarums  is  H.  Mackenzii,  a  fine  American 
species,  and  a  recent  and  charming  addition  to  British  gardens  ;  it 
grows  about  18  in.  high,  and  has  pinnate  leaves  and  long  upright 
racemes  of  purple-pink  flowers.  This  is  a  very  desirable  perennial 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select  collections  of  herbaceous  plants. 
A  prettier  and  more  uncommon  kind  than  its  European  relative  is 
the  American  Gratiola  quadridentata,  a  neat  little  plant  about  G  in. 
high,  with  narrow  leaves  and  an  abundance  of  white  flowers.  Lysi. 
machia  atropurpurea,  with  its  dark  purple  blossoms,  is  a  fine  sort 
worth  growing  for  itself,  though  scarcely  ao  beautiful  as  some  of  the 
other  species  of  the  genus  which  have  already  been  noted.  Stobaea 
purpurea,  a  handsome  Composite  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
Thistle. like,  spiny  leaves,  and  winged,  spiny  stems  3  ft.  in  height; 
the  flower-heads,  3  in.  across,  are  light  purple,  changing  to  white. 

Stove  Plants. — Cassia  glauca,  an  East  Indian  shrub,  with  doubly 
pinnate.  Fern. like  leaves  and  stalked,  globular  heads  of  white  flowers, 
IB  a  handsome  kind  and  an  easily-managed  and  useful  one  for  the 
decoration  of  the  atove  or  warm  greenhouse.  A  South  African  bush, 
Bauhinia  natalensis,  has  conspicuous  flowers,  pure  white  with  the 
excftption  of  a  crimson  vein  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  three  npper 
petals  ;  this  makes  a  pretty  and  compact  pot  plant,  and  does  not  at 
all  resemble  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  which  are 
huge,  large-leaved  climbers  that  reach  the  tops  of  high  trees  in  the 
Tropics.— t  _____^_^^___^__ 


stone;  all  went  well.  Having  a  genial  companion  full  of  information, 
a  dusty  half-hour'a  walk  from  the  station  only  prepared  ua  for  more 
fully  enjoying  what  was  to  come — a  hospitable  reception  at  the  house 
of  a  relative  with  one  of  those  beautiful  picturesque  gardens  of  old 
days  which  are  one  by  one  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  We  were  then  taken  to  an  amateur's  collection  of 
Orohida,  which,  by  the  size  and  health  of  the  plants,  reminded  me  of 
llr.  Backer's  collection  in  old  daya — rare  Orchids,  not  in  aingle 
plants,  bub  by  dozens.  Some  beautiful  species  were  in  bloom;  in  the 
full  flowering  season  the  sight  must  be  splendid.  We  then  went  to 
Mr.  Ware's,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Perry,  had  a  real  treat. 
He  certainly  has,  to  say  the  least,  no  advantage  of  situation,  but 
makes  the  plants  under  his  charge  grow  beautifully.  I  was  especially 
struck  with  the  Cape  and  Californian  plants.  Many  of  the  tall  her- 
baceous plants  were  very  fine,  and  one  plant  of  Sparaxis  pulcherrima 
was  a  picture.  The  Lilies  were  very  good  j  L.  pardaliuum,  L.  call- 
fornicum,  L.  longiflorum  in  its  different  varieties,  and  L.  Szovitz- 
iauum  were  over,  but  the  tall,  stout  atema  and  large  seed-poda 
reminded  me  of  thosu  grown  in  Edinburgh.  Altogether,  the  garden  ia 
a  moat  interesting  one. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Reatherhankf  Weyhridge, 


A  GARDEN  COVERED  WAY. 
The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  shows  a  very  successful 
covered  way  in  Mr.  Noble's  garden  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on- 
Thames.  The  gardener's  house  is  placed  betweea  two  ranges 
ot  glass.  The  covered  way  connects  the  two,  and  leaves  a  space 
in  front  of  the  house  protected.  Beneath  the  glass  roof  of  this 
and  clustering  round  the  pillars  are  various  plants  which  thrive 
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with  such  protection  better  than  in  the  open  garden.  The 
effect  from  the  garden  is  very  good,  and  the  plan  is  iu  all  ways 
so  successful  that  it  would  seem  worth  adopting  in  other 
situations  besides  the  one  now  illustrated.  The  above  cut 
shows  the  covered  way  in  relation  to  the  glasshouses  on  each 
side.  The  whole  is  very  tastefully  garlanded  with  plants  by 
Mr.  Stanton. 


Hardy  Plant  Gardens. — You  mast  have  felt  great  pleasure,  as 
I  have,  when  visiting  the  nnrseriea  roand  London  where  hardy  plants 
are  made  a  speciality,  in  finding  how  many  beautiCal  new  species 
have  been  introduced  and  how  many  old  treasures  recovered.  I  occa. 
aionally  get  a  hurried  run  through  the  Tooting  Nurseries,  Mr. 
Parker's,  Mr.  Barr's,  and  Messrs.  Eollissons',  and  see  interesting  and 
beautiful  plants  new  to  me,  and  find  that  the  freemasonry  which 
happily  exists  among  all  classes  of  growers  of  hardy  plants  leads  to 
an  amount  of  attention  which,  as  only  a  small  customer,  I  could  not 
otherwise  expect.  Last  week,  for  the  first  time  for  some  years,  I 
found  myself  at  Tottenham.     It  was  a  day  to  be  marked  with  a  white 


BegonisB  Planted  Out. — Taberous.rooted  Begonias  may  with 
little  protection  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and  in  that  case  they 
throw  up  shoots  early  in  the  season,  and  are  effective  sooner  than 
those  planted  in  the  spring.  By  the  latter  method,  however,  if  the 
soil  be  deep,  moist,  and  rich,  and  in  a  warm,  sunny  spot,  under  a 
south  wall  or  sheltered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  a  good  display  may  be 
had  from  July  to  October.  Mulching  during  hot  weather  greatly 
facilitates  growth,  and  consequently  bloom  ;  and  if  planted 
alternately  with  blue,  white,  or  yellow  Violas,  the  result  ia  most 
satisfactory. — S. 

Climbing  Roses  and  H0II7.  —A  very  pretty  effect  is  prodaoed 
in  a  small  garden  near  London  by  a  large  specimen  Holly  being  over, 
run  with  Roses.  The  Holly  still  retains  a  profusion  of  berries,  part 
of  last  year's  crop,  and  the  Roses,  which  consist  of  the  common 
white-clustered  Damask,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  red  and 
green  of  the  fruit  and  leaves.  Although  the  practice  of  overrunnino- 
trees  and  shrubs  with  olimbera  may  not  in  every  case  be  advisable, 
yet,  in  this  instance,  neither  Roses  or  Holly  trees  appear  to  be  injured 
by  the  union.  A  silver. variegated  Holly,  near  the  one  alluded  to, 
overrun  with  striped  York  and  Lancaster  Rosea,  is  also  an  effective 
object. — C.  S. 

Muhlenbeckias. — For  covering  trellis  work  or  for  isolated  speci. 
mens  on  stamps,  &c.,  these  graceful  and  free. growing  evergreen 
trailers  are  invaluable ;  in  fact,  they  present  an  appearance  not 
obtainable  in  any  other  class  of  hardy  plants.  The  kinds  in  onltiva. 
tion  are  all  natives  of  New  Zealand.  The  best  known  ia  M.  com. 
plexa,  which  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  with  long,  wiry,  and  entangled 
branches  bearing  minute  oval-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  are  rather 
inconspicuous,  being  white  and  of  a  waxy  substance,  abont  i  in. 
across.  M.  adpressa  is  larger  iu  all  its  parta  than  the  preceding, 
bearing  heart-shaped  leaves  and  long  racemes  of  whitish  flowers.  M. 
varia  ia  a  small-growing  kind,  with  fiddle-shaped  leaves  and  very 
distinct  from  either  of  the  above.  They  are  very  indifferent  aa  to 
quality  of  the  soil,  but  grow  best  in  a  rich  compost. — A. 
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HAPPY  HOURS. 
Thet  who  love  the  beautiful,  and  who  live  in  London  or  near 
it,  may  have  a  large  happiness  at  a  small  cost  if  they  will 
betake  themselves  to  the  station  in  Liverpool  Street,  and  pur- 
chase a  return  ticket  (price,  for  second  class  carriages,  half-a- 
crown)  to  Waltham.  Arriving,  they  will  pass  at  once  from 
the  platform  into  the  very  interesting  and  extensive  grounds 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  Paul,  and  will  find  themselves 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  manifold  and  delightful  variety  of 
"  things  pleasant  to  the  eye."  Walking  up  a  broad  way  of 
level,  close-cut  sward,  they  will  see  to  the  right  and  left  not  only 
Roses  in  abundance,  old  and  new  (from  tlie  Madame  Plautier, 
before  which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  sat  himself  down  that  he 
might  admire  her  beauty  in  a  long  and  leisurely  enjoyment, 
to  the  last  belle  of  the  season),  but  also  the  "pictorial  trees," 
trees  grown  for  the  purpose  of  diversifying  and  lighting  up 
our  sombre  shrubberies — golden  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  Sycamores, 
Elders,  Ashes,  Acacias,  Yews ;  silvery  Maples,  Poplars,  Osman- 
thus.  Hollies  ;  trees  beautiful  for  their  foliage,  and  trees  beau- 
tiful for  their 
flowers ;  ever- 
green and  de- 
ciduous, high 
and  low.  There 
you  may  learn, 
if  you  please, 
for  Mr.  Paul,  or 
bis  son,  or  one 
of  his  staff,  will 
tell  and  show 
you  all ;  how  old 
favourites 
among  the 
Roses  are  mul- 
tiplied out-of- 
doors  by  the 
acre  in  the  bud- 
ding grounds, 
and  indoors.that 
is,  under  glass, 
by  the  thousand 
(you  may  see 
that  number  of 
Niphetos  and 
Marechal  Kiel 
together,  and  in 
the  perfection  of 
cleanly  health), 
and  also  how 
new  favourites 
are  obtained  ; 
and  of  the  latter 

I  would  advise  you  not  to  forget  May  Qaeunel,  a  grand  acquisi- 
tion (the  best  seedling  Rose  I  have  seen  this  year),  and  the 
Countess  of  Rosebery.  And  then  you  must  go  on,  some  mile 
and  a  half,  on  wheels  or  feet,  as  you  prefer,  to  Gheshunt,  and 
there  Mr.  George  Paul  will  dazzle  your  eyes  and  bewilder 
your  brain  with  beauty.  He  will  show  you  that  which  has 
been  your  ideal  and  dream,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  you 
have  never  seen,  the  Rose  in  her  complete,  unblemished  prime. 
You  may  have  met  with  her  very  lovely  at  the  shows,  but 
there  something  of  the  freshness  is  always  wanting.  Here,  in 
her  first  home  and  beauty,  you  see  the  Rose.  And  why  ?  I 
know  the  answer  which  the  inexperienced  make.  "  Oh  ! " 
they  say,  "  on  this  fertile  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  sheltered 
but  not  overshadowed,  you  must  have  Roses.  Dip  a  walking- 
stick  in  Rose-water,  and  plant  it  here,  and  it  will  produce  you 
beautiful  flowers."  No  doubt  the  soil  is  genial,  no  doubt  the 
position  is  propitious,  but  you  must  have  something  more. 
The  walking-stick  reminds  me  of  a  story,  how  a  clergyman 
borrowed  a  sermon  which  had  much  impressed  him  and  the 
congregation  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  preached  it,  and 
returned  it  to  the  author  with  the  remark  that  it  had  not 
interested  his  people  more  than  one   of  his  own  discourses. 


To  which  the  reply  was  sent — "  Dear  Sir,  I  lent  you  my 
fiddle,  but  I  could  not  send  you  the  stick."  You  must  have 
the  mind,  the  man,  to  do  anything  excellent;  and  whoever 
hears  George  Paul  speak  about  Roses,  or  sees  the  reverent  love 
with  which  he  handles  them,  knows  at  once  the  source  of  the 
success.  And  this  success  is,  perhaps,  most  strikingly  demon- 
strated in  the  glorious  Roses  born  and  bred  at  Cheshunfc. 
Nothing  can  exceed  in  rich,  glowing  brilliancy  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Reynolds  Hole,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  others  as 
seen  in  the  Rose  fields  of  Cheshiint  when  the  sun  is  westering 
to  its  close,  or  when  morn  in  the  bright  wake  of  the  morning 
star  comes  furrowing  all  the  Orient  into  gold.  I  thought,  aa 
I  came  back  to  London  with  a  brother  rosarian  well  pleased 
as  I,  how  much  more  happily  and  healthfully  to  body  and 
spirit  an  evening  might  be  spent  (as  ours  had  been)  than  in 
hot  dining-rooms  or  gas -tainted  theatres,  and  carrying 
away  bright  Roses  and  yet  brighter,  because  more  lasting, 
memories.  I  pitied  the  poor  folks  who  were  fuming  and  fan- 
ning in  the  crowded  tents  of  Vanity  Fair,  vainly  striving  to 
suppress  those  persistent  yawns,  which  say,  as  plainly  as 
Mariana's  words,  "  I  am  a- weary,  a-weary ;  I  wish  I  was  in 
bed."  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 


A  Garden  Covered  Way  (see  p.  56). 


CUTTINGS 
OF  ROSES. 
There  can  be 
but  little  ques- 
tion that  for 
most  purposes, 
and  with  far  the 
greater  number 
of  the  varieties 
of  Roses  in  cul- 
tivation, they 
are  much  better 
grown  on  their 
own  roots  than 
either  budded 
or  grafted.  The 
fact  that  com- 
paratively so 
few  Roses  are 
met  with  on 
their  own  roots 
may  be  attri- 
buted to  two 
causes,  the  first 
of  which  is  that 
by  budding  and 
grafting  many 
more  plants 
maybe  made  of 
a  scarce  new 
variety  than  can 
be  done  by  cuttings,  and  also  that  the  plants  when  on  suitable 
stocks  can  be  sooner  had,  not  only  in  a  condition  to  bloom,  but 
in  a  shorter  time  attain  a  size  to  produce  flowers  freely.  In  the 
cutting-striking  of  Roses,  in  the  manner  often  pruotisid  at 
this  time  of  the  year  from  half-ripened  shoots,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty,  a  considerable  portion  turning  brown  and 
dying  off  instead  of  forming  roots.  The  method  frequently 
pursued  is  to  take  a  number  of  the  half-matured  shoots  reduce 
them  to  a  couple  of  eyes,  insert  them  in  cutting  pots,  and  at 
once  place  them  in  bottom-heat.  To  the  latter  cause  is  attri- 
butable many  of  the  cuttings  failing  to  grow,  as,  unlike  plants 
of  a  softer  nature,  in  this  way  they  are  too  much  hurried.  If, 
instead  of  at  once  putting  them  in  bottom-heat,  the  pots  con- 
taining the  cuttings  were  placed  for  about  three  weeks  in  a 
cold  frame  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  so  as  to  exclude  worms,  and  kept 
closely  shut  up,  they  would  do  better.  When  the  sun  is  very 
powerful  the  frame  should  be  shaded  with  a  mat  and  a  little 
air  should  be  given,  but  not  so  much  as  to  make  the  leaves 
flag.  As  a  further  preventive  of  this,  too,  the  soil  in  the  pots 
should  be  kept  moist  by  syringing  overhead  daily  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  surface  on  which  they  stand  should  also  be 
well  moistened.    Treated  in  this  way,  in  the  course  of   the 
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tinfie  stated  almost  every  oattiag  will  be  toand  to  have  fovmed 
a  callus  at  the  base ;  and  when  this  exists  they  may  be  at  once 
put  in  a  moderate  heat,  when  very  few  will  fail  to  strike  directly. 
When  fairly  rooted  give  more  air,  gradually  dispense  with  the 
shading,  and  pot  them  off  singly,  but  they  must  be  kept 
for  some  time  sufficiently  warm  to  further  the  development  of 
as  great  an  amount  of  roots  as  possible  before  winter,  for  on 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  size  and  strength  which 
the  plants  will  be  able  to  attain  the  ensuing  summer.  For 
propagating  in  this  manner,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  without 
delay,  otherwise  the  season  gets  so  far  advanced  that  there  is 
not  enough  time  for  them  to  become  established  singly  in  pots, 
and  that  necessitates  their  being  kept  in  cutting  pans  through 
the  winter ;  consequently,  their  being  potted  singly  is  de- 
ferred until  spring,  when  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  inter- 
feres with  their  progress.  Another  matter  that  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  plants  attaining  a  useful  size  in  the  least 
possible  time,  and  which,  with  many,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  is  that  the  cuttings  be  bad  as  large  as  they  can  be 
got  consistent  with  the  requisite  condition  of  the  wood.  As  I 
have  said,  it  should  consist  of  shoots  in  a  half-ripened  state, 
but  instead  of  reducing  them  to  small  bits  with  a  couple  of 
eyes  each,  if  they  cau  be  had  6  in.  or  7  in.  long  all  the  better. 
Insert  them  at  least  vi  in.  deep  in  the  pots,  in  which  way  they 
are  less  likely  to  get  disturbed  than  when  they  have  not  so 
much  hold  of  the  soil.  Stout  Rose  cuttings  such  as  these  will 
make  plants  in  half  the  time  that  small  weakly  bits  will,  just 
in  the  same  way  that  the  strong  mature  shoots  taken  off  plants 
late  in  obe  autumn  and  made  into  cuttings  8  in.  or  10  in.  long, 
and  inserted  well  in  the  ground  in  cold  frames  or  other  Blight 
protection,  make  plants  so  much  sooner  than  cuttings  not 
more  than  half  the  size.  The  pots  must  be  sufHciently 
drained,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  about  one-half  finely- 
Bifted  loam  to  an  equal  quantity  of  sand  well  incorporated. 
Before  putting  in  the  cuttings  see  that  they  are  quite  clear 
from  mildew  and  aphides,  as,  should  either  of  these  exist,  they 
attack  the  young  growth  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  prevent 
any  satisfactory  progress  being  made.  A  little  Tobacco  water, 
BuflSciently  strong  to  kill  the  aphides,  with  Gishurst  at  the  rate 
of  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  added,  will  exterminate  the  mildew.  Dip 
the  cuttings  in  clean  water  before  placing  them  in  the  pots,  as 
I  have  found  that  Tobacco  water  or  any  similar  mixture  in  which 
cuttings  are  immersed  sometimes  affects  their  striking. 

Planting  out  Roses  prom  Pots  — Where  any  alteration  has 
to  be  made  in  the  planting  of  Roses  against  walls,  rustic  fences, 
pillar.^,  or  in  beds,  by  the  substitution  of  better  for  inferior 
varieties,  this  may  at  once  be  effected  where  strong  plants  of 
the  required  kinds  in  pots  are  available,  which  they  often  are 
in  private  establishments  where  Roses  for  growing  in  pots  are 
yearly  propagated.  When  there  is  a  surplus  of  such  over  the 
requirements  for  forcing,  or  in  the  case  of  any  that  are  getting 
larger  than  wanted,  they  may  with  advantage  be  utilised  in 
positions  like  the  above;  this  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
best  free-growing  Tea  varieties,  which  it  is  well  to  have  on 
walls  or  other  places  where  they  will  receive  some  protection. 
If  planted  on  different  aspects  they  will  yield  a  regular  supply 
of  dowers  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  which  is  a  matter 
well  worth  consideration  where  Roses  are  required  largely  for 
cutting;  for  although  variety  is  desirable,  yet  Roses, 
if  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  in  their  various  shades 
and  colours,  go  far  to  satisfy  most  people.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
question  whether  a  vase  or  stand  of  any  description  tastefully 
filled  with  Roses,  relieved  by  their  own  foliage,  and  perhaps  a 
few  Ferns,  can  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  any  other 
flowers.  Plants  such  as  described,  by  being  turned  out  now, 
will  commence  rooting  at  once,  and  make  better  growth  and 
yield  more  flowers,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  next 
summer,  than  they  will  if  not  planted  until  the  autumn  or 
winter.  Where  either  Roses  that  have  to  be  discarded,  or  any- 
thing else  has  been  grown  calculated  to  exhaust  the  soil,  it 
will  be  better  to  remove  part  of  it  and  replace  it  with  good 
loam  enriched  with  rotten  manure.  T.  Baines. 
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Cntting  Roses.— In  ouLtinar  RosftB  many  think  thnt  thev  are  injarintf  the 
busb.  a>*peciailv  if  a  uood  leoeth  of  wonrt  be  taken  with  the  blooms  ;  hat  r.hat 
IB  not.  go  We  cut  huTjrtre  is  of  blooms  daring  the  season,  and,  although  about 
1  ft  Or  more  of  wood  is  removed  wi  h  each  bloom,  we  never  had  Rosea  more 
numeroua  or  floer  than  tbey  are  this  season. — Caubeian. 


OPEISr-AIR  VEGErATIOX  IN  JUNE.* 
June  has  been  mild  aod  agreeable,  alfchoagh  somewhat  hot  tow&rda 
the  end  of  the  minth,  when  a  severe  thunderatorna  was  experieaced, 
acoompanied  by  heavy  rain  and  hail,  the  latter  dami^iug  the   leivea 
of    many  herbaoeous  plants,    sooh   a3    RTeatii    oSiinale,    Vegetable 
Marrows,   aad    other    lart^e   foliaged    plants.     Ei3terly    winds    were 
prevalent,  with  occasional  ehowera,  somewhat  resemblia^   the  Jiina 
months  of  old.     Arboreacent   vei^etation,  although  earlier  than   last 
year,  is  still  aboat  ten  days  behind,  comparatively  few  trees   being 
seen  with  their  fall   complement   of    leaves   thoroao;hly  developed. 
Perhaps  at  this  time  the  mast  copious  display  of  foliage  is  to  be 
observed  on  the  Sycamore  or  Plane  trees,  Limes,  Elms,  Service  trees, 
Horse  Ohestnats,  and  Thorns,  all    being   kinds   already  noticed   as 
remarkable  for  their  soaroity  of  flowers.     Althongh  Lime  trees  are 
not  yet  in   bloom,  and  although   there  is  little  appearance  of  their 
flowering  profaeely,  owing  to  the  points  and  leaves  on  that  part  of 
the  trees  being  majh  destroyed  by  caterpillars,  the  bulk  of  the  leaves 
away  from  the  points  are  all  thoroughly  developed  and,  as  yet,  free 
from  caterpillars.     The  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  has   been  very- 
destructive  to  the  blossoms  of  many  frntt-bearing  trees,  and  fruit  ia 
ounseqaenoe  is  scarce  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  bl  issom  which 
each  tree  originally  showed.    Daring  the  early  part  of  May  the  young 
leaves  of  many  trees  got  scorched  by  lightning,  and  large  portions  of 
Beech,  Elm.  Oifc,  and  others  seem  very  much  broyvoed  on  one  side  in 
various  parts  of  the  coantry.     In   my  notes  on  open-air   vegetation 
for  May  I  stated  that  certain  tree-*  and  shrubs   had    produced    few  or 
no   flowers.     I  have  to  add  that  the  blossoms  of   many  other   later 
flowering  kinds  have  also  ueen  exceedingly  limited.     &.  large    tree  of 
the  Flowering  Ash  (Fraxinua  Orous)  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  here,  and  which  la  generally  observed  to   bloom  freely,  came 
into  Bower  on  June  18,  while  the  28oh  was  the  day  on  which  the  first 
flower   opened   last  year.     Instead,    however,  of  400  or   500    heads 
being  expanded   at  one  time,  not   more  than   SO  could  be  oonnted 
altogether,  and  these  unusually  small  and   of  short  duration.     Many 
Service  trees  which  fruited  last  season  have  very  few  flowers  on  them 
now.     A  large  Sorbus  domestica,  annually  noticed  for  its  systematic 
flowering,  still  exhibits  the  same  pecnliarity,  bat  in  a  less  degree.  The 
top  of  the  tree  in  question  ia  divided  into  two  leading  heads,  which 
flower  al  ternately  each  saocessive  year.   Last  summer  the  western  half 
was  loaded  with  flower  and  altimT,tely  froit.    This  year,  alth'iugh  only 
three   or  four   dozen   heads  were  visible,  they   were  on  the  eastern 
half.      On    Sorbus  torminalis,    which   was   remirkable  darinsj    1877 
for  the    abundance   and    brilliancy   of    its   fruit,    not   a    vestige   of 
flower  is  to  be  seen.     The  foliage  on  all  the  Service  trees   is  now 
in  perfect  health.      Walnut  treea  look  as  if  they  would  be  barren. 
Their  foliage  in  general  ia  p'lor;  many  of    the  young  leaves  fell  off 
early,  quite,  black.   The  Elder,  which  is  by  no  means  overloaded  with 
blossoms,  opened  its  first  flower-head  on  the  15th,  although  the  first 
blossom  on  the  same  plant  was  not  opened  last  ye  ir  till  the  27th. 
The  Portugal  Laurel  and  the  Bay,  which  are  often  in  foil   bloom  at 
this  time,  have  no  flowers  on  them,  and  scarcely  any   bads.     Holly, 
on  which  there  was  last  winter  such  a  show  of   fruit,  and   which 
ought  to  be  in  full  flower  now,  has  very  few  as  yet  visible,  while  numer- 
ous clusters  of  berries  of  last  year's  crop  are  atill  adhering  to  many 
planta.      Yew   berries   were  also  particularly  abundant  during   the 
autumn  of  1877,  but  very  few  are  now  to  be  seen,  even  in  a  young 
green  condition.     Ghent  Azaleas  have  been  very  full  of  blossom,  and 
so  were  the  varieties  of  the  beautiful  Alpine  Rosa   (Rhododendron 
hirsutum  and  ferruginenm),  which  are,  perhaps,  finer  than  they  have 
been  for   many   years.     Of    the  Kalmia  latifolia,   although  not  less 
than   150  planta  are  cultivated  in  the  garden,   not  one  is  in  flower, 
notwithstanding  the  specimens  are  all   in   the  most  perfect  health, 
and  vary  from  2  ft.  to  36  ft.  in  circumference.     Some  large  plants  of 
Wistaria  sinensis,  which  are  generally  covered  with  flowers,  are  this 
year  bloomlesa,  although  the  planta  are  all   in  vigorous  condition. 
The  Bcaroity  of  bloom  on  the  various  examples  alluded  to  is  in   a 
great  measure  due  to  the  unripened  state  of  the  wood  from   want  of 
BUtt  daring  the  last  two  summers.     As  far  as  this  season   has  yet 
gone,  and  judfi;ing  from  the  more  matured  atate  of  the  wood,  we  may 
fairly  look  for  a  copious  display  of  bloom,  and   probably  fruit,  next 
season.     In  those  instances,  in  which  the  bloom  has   been  stated  aa 
very  plentiful   auch  as  in  the  case  of  Ghent  Azaleas  and  Alpine  Rho- 
dodendrons, the  flowering   growths   were  observed  to  be  unusually 
abort.     As  this  season  has  the  appearance  of  being  very  favourable 
for   the  formation  of    leaf-wood  growth,  it  may  not  be  so  advan. 
tageous  in  every  instance  for  the  formation  of  flowering  wood. 

On   the   rook   garden    360   species  and  varietiea  of    plants   were 

•  Read  by  Mr.  James  M'Nab  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
July  U,  1878. 
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counted  id  flower  on  Jaoe  30,  Perhaps  the  moat  striking  were  the 
varieties  of  Orchis  folioea  and  0-  maoulata  superba.  These  plants 
are  nsually  cultipated  in  dampish  soils.  Here  they  are  flowerinor 
freely  in  comparatively  dry  stone  compartments.  M*ny  of  the  plants 
originally  paft  in  with  single  roots  are  now  tufty,  each  with  many 
heads  of  flowers,  and  annually  innreasing.  The  Orchis  maoulata 
anpprba  has  heads  of  flowers  5  in.  lone  and  5J  in.  in  circumference. 
The  van'pties  of  Alpine  Poppies  are  also  very  beautiful,  being  crosses 
between  Papaver  alpioum,  P.  nuHicaule,  and  others.  They  are  white, 
yellow,  and  orange,  and  vary  also  in  size  and  depth  of  colouriog. 
The  Orobanche  rubra  (Red  Broom  Rape)  which  flowered  last  year, 
producing  eight  spikes,  has  this  year  forty-two  flwwering-heads 
coming  forward  on  the  same  plant.  It  is  growing  on  the  roots  of 
the  White  Thyme,  on  which  it  is  a  parasite.  This  tuft  of  Orobanche 
is  about  16  in.  square.  Besides  soil,  a  portion  of  the  Thyme  is  growing 
on  stone  and  a  part  on  a  walk  made  with  ashes  ;  some  flowers  of 
Orobanche  are  to  be  seen  on  each  place. 

Calculatine  the  night  temperatures  above  the  freezing  point  during 
the  month  of  June,  I  find  that  the  aggregate  is  493"^,  while  the 
corresponding  month  of  1877  indicated  485®,  showing  a  difference  of 
8°  above  last  year.  The  six  lowest  night  temperaturps  were  on  the 
4th,  5r,h,  6th,  ilth,  13th,  and  14th,  when  36^  38^  42^  41°  39^  and 
4(f  wpre  indicated  ;  while  the  six  bighR^t  were  on  the  20th,  23rd, 
26'.h.  27th,  28th.  and  30th,  when  54°,  55^  57^  56°,  58^  and  54°  were 
indicated.  The  six  lowest  night  temperatures  above  32®  amount  to 
236®.  while  the  six  lowest  last  year  were  241'*.  Tbe  aggregate  of  the 
BIX  highest  this  year  was  334®,  while  325®  is  the  amount  recorded 
last  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  moat  conspioaous  plants  now 
in  bloom  on  the  rook  garden  (Jane  30)  :  — 


Allium  McNahianum 
,,       oreiiphyllura 
Andiosace  lanuginosa 
Art'ehia  echioides 
Arenariq  laricifolia 
Aster  alpinus  alhus 
Astragalus  alpinus 
vaginalis 


Helonias  asphodeloides 

Iris  filifolia 

Linncea  borealis  (American) 

.,  „         (Scotch) 

Meconopsis  nppalensis 

WuUicbi 
Menzieeia  polifolia  versicolor 
Nierembergia  rivularis 


Campanula  turbinata  and  varieties  Orchis  folio.-a 

„  Van  Houttei  „       maculata  soperba 

Cbrvsohactron  Hookeri  Osytropia  cyaneus 

Cypripedium  spectHbile  Papaver  alpinum  aurantiacum 

Delphinium  Belladonna  Potentilla  ulchcmilioides 

,.  ca?hmerianum  Primula  capitata 

Dianthus  alpinua  „        luteola 

.,         neglectus  „         eC'  'tica 

Dracocephalura  grandiflorum  ,,         eikkimeusis 

,,  Fppciosum  Ropa  pyrenaica 

Epilobium  obcordatum  Saponaria  casspitosa 

Eriogonnra  aureum  Sasifraga  (many  sorts) 

Eriophoruni  alpinum  Sedura  „ 

Enidinm  Miinescavi  Sempervivums   „ 

Fraeariii  lucida  Silene  alpestris 

Galas  aphylla  V^-rouica  rupestria 

Gentiana  gelida  Watsonia  splendens 

Mr.  McNab  placed  on  the  table  about  sixty  species  of  hardy  Alpine, 
and  herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  including  the  following:  — 


Aptra gains  alpinus 
Campanula  niacrostyla 

,,  Raiiieri 

Cyannnthus  lobatus 
Dianthus  alpinus 

„  ,.        bybridus 

„         deltoides 

,,         dentosus 

„        neglectus 
Disa  grandiOora 
Epilobium  obcordatam 
Erpetion  reniforme 
Gi^Dtianaornata 
Orobanche  rubra 


Papaver  alpinum  album 
,,  ,,       aurantiacum 

Primula  capitata 

Saxjfraga  aizoides 
„  mutata 
,,         flagellaris 

Sedum  brevifolium 
_  „         _        „  Pottsi 

Sibthorpia  europaea  variegata 

Silene  EHzabethse 

Spraguea  umbellata 

Swertia  perennis 

Triteleia  Murrayana 


Half-hardy  Salvias. — The  finest  of  these  in  flower  at  the 
present  time  is  undoubtedly  the  Mexican  S  porphyianthera.  The 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  size  of  the  flowers  far  exceed  those  of  any  of 
the  cultivated  scarlet-flowered  kinds.  It  is  also  very  floriferons.  S. 
farinaoea,  a  beautiful  kind,  was  figured  in  The  Garden  last  year ; 
it  apparently  varies  greatly  in  colour,  as  in  the  specimen  under 
notice  the  blossoms  are  of  a  light  lavender  with  a  white  lip,  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  figure  just  referred  to.  The  flower.spike 
is  covered  with  a  very  short,  dense  pubescence,  which  gives  it  a 
mealy  appeararice.  8.  interrnpia,  a  species  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  from  Morocco  by  Mr.  Maw,  is  also  very  fine,  with  large  light  blue 
and  white  flowers,     S.  Grabami,  another  very  old  Mexican  kind,  haa 


a  very  distinct  habit  and  blosso  ua  of  a  bright  carmine  colour. 
Although  the  above  a'-e  c'a-'^ed  am  -ngst  h^lf-hardy  kinds,  yet  they 
are  quite  hardy  enough  to  survive  an  ordinary  winter  in  a  light,  warn) 
soil  in  the  southern  counties. — W. 


HARDY  CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
To  lovers  of  flowers  Orchids  bave  always  a  special  interest ; 
the  generality  of  them,  however,  are  natives  of  tropical  cli- 
naates ;  bub,  fortunately,  during  the  last  few  years  some  hardy 
species  of  Cypripediums  have  been  discovered  and  largely  im- 
ported into  this  country,  one  at  least  of  which  will  vie 
with  any  of  those  that  are  grown  in  hothouses.  The  most 
lovely  of  the  hardy  kinds  is  C.  spectabile,  which  throws 
up  stems  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  high  that  bear  during 
June  or  early  in  July  from  one  to  three  flowers  at  their 
apices ;  the  sepals  of  this  species  are  pure  white,  and  the  lip  or 
slipper  part  suffused  with  bright  rose,  the  two  delicate  colnura 
blending  most  beautifully  together.  This  pretty  Cypripedium 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States  :ind  North  America,  from 
whence  large  quantities  are  annually  imported  during;  the 
winter;  and  as  strong  tufts  of  these  can  be  purchased  at  from 
three  to  five  shillings  each,  their  price  brings  them  within 
reach  of  most  people  who  are  fond  of  their  gardens.  0, 
japonicum,  a  more  recent  introduction  from  Japan,  is 
another  charming  variety  that  forms  an  admirable 
companion  phinb  to  the  above,  and,  like  it,  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  any  sheltered  positions  where  it  can  have 
the  protection  of  shrubs  or  rock,  or  receive  a  slight  mulching 
of  Moss  or  partly-decomposed  leaves  just  over  the  crown.  0. 
Calceolus.as  its  specific  name  implies,  somewhat  rpsemhles  the 
Calceolaria  in  the  form  and  colnnr  of  the  fiower.  the  lip  being 
of  a  bright  golden-yellow,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  d;irk 
sepjils,  by  whi<:h  it  is  backed.  Although  this  variety  is  aUMiive 
of  Britain,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  plants  of  it  are  now  found, 
and  those  in  commerce  are  from  imporred  p'ants,  or  are 
obtained  by  propagation,  which  is  done  by  dividing  the  crowns, 
a  rather  slow  process,  as  they  do  not  spread  very  rapidly. 
There  are  several  others  of  these  hardy  Cypripediums,  all 
more  or  less  interesting,  but  tl  e  threo  jnst  named  are  the  most 
distinct  and  showy,  and  an  HdHitional  recomtnendation  is  that 
thny  are  the  ea**iest  to  cultivate.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
fresh  imported  tufts  of  C  spectabile,  will,  on  examining  them, 
soon  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  safe  conclusion  as  to  the 
treatment  they  require,  for  the  roots  are  found  embedded  in 
layers  of  flaky  peat  and  Moss,  intermixed  with  other  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter,  such  as  is  otdy  found  in  shndy  dnrnp 
places.  To  succeed  with  them,  therefore,  they  must  not  only 
have  similar  material  afforded  them  to  grow  in,  but  a  position 
where  they  can  enjny  the  same  or  similar  conditions  of  root 
moisture  they  formerly  had,and  any  one  having  such  a  spot,  era 
coolsbady  corner  where  they  can  keep  them  well  watered  and  duly 
attended  to,  will  find  these  Lady's  Slippers  among  the  most  benii- 
tifui  plants  they  ran  liave.  Although  ihey  may  be  grown  in 
pots  with  tolerable  success,  they  do  net  succeed  near  so  well 
as  when  planted  in  a  bed  in  a  situation  such  as  tl^at  abo^e 
described,  as  there  they  are  not  so  restricted  for  root  room,  or 
subjected  to  sudden  transitions  in  regard  to  moisture,  a  uniform 
stale  of  which  is  essential  to  their  welfare.  If  kept  m  p<  i-  (V 
pans  they  should  be  placed  along  the  front  wall  of  any  damp, 
cold  frame,  where  they  ran  receive  the  constant  shade  ot  ihe 
brickwork  and  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  moist  atmosphfre 
there  generally  is  in  such  structures  during  the  early  s-pr  ng 
months,  a  time  when  Cypripediums  are  making  their  grf^n  ih. 
In  order  to  get  them  to  bloom  freely,  the  principal  tbing  is  to 
induce  a  free,  healthy  development  of  foliage,  for  without  ibis 
it  is  impossible  to  get  full,  plnmp  crowns  by  the  autumn,  und 
it  is  only  such  that  have  sufficient  strength  to  produce  flowers 
the  following  year.  The  leaves  should,  therefore,  be  preserved 
as  long  as  possible  in  a  fresh,  green  state,  and  allowed  only  to 
die  away  naturally  when  their  functions  are  performed.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  these  Cypriped  urns 
come  from  extreme  northern  Intitndes,  they  are  protect"  d  by 
fallen  leaves  or  other  covering  during  the  wiriter,ard  to  render 
them  safe  at  that  season  it  is  necessary  to  afford  them  similar 
shelter  and  to  plant  where  they  will  not  be  affected  by  co'd.  cut- 
ting winds,  which  nip  the  tender  growth  in  the  spring,  S.  D. 
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FROM  THE  BIRTH  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LILY. 
In  my  paper  of  April  27  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  385)  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  as  clearly  as  I  could  the  existence  ot  the  Lily  from  its 
birth  until  the  seed-bud  was  sis  months  old,  that  is,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  germ  until  it  had  vegetated  and  was  large  enough 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  then  on,  as  the  seed-bud, 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  it  was  about  to  enter 
another  phase  of  its  growth,  entitling  it  to  be  called  a  bulbule, 
or  small  undeveloped  bulb.  In  order  to  bring  up  the  history 
of  the  Lily  in  a  connected  form  I  must  now  turn  back  to  the 
first  step  in  life,  but  it  will  be  on  this  occasion  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hereditary  succession  or  reproduction  of  the  Lily 
by  central  seed-buds,  but  in  connection  with  its  propagation 
by  offsets.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew  Gardens,  has  laid  Lily 
growers  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  placing  in  their 
hands  a  new  synopsis  of  all  the  known  Lilies.  Having  done 
BO  much,  he  can  well  afford  to  allow  me,  an  amateur  of  some 
little  experience,  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  underground  growth  of  the  plants.  In  Vol.  XI.,  p. 
112,  of  The  Garden,  he  is  there  represented  as  saying :  "  A 
new  bulb,  whether  grown  from  seed  or  from  bulblets  deve- 
loped in  the  axils  of  the  aboveground  leaves  of  the  floriferous 
stem,  or  produced  in  the  axil  of  one  of  the  bulb-scales,  takes 
not  less  than  three  years,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, before  it  develops  a  flower-bearing  stem."  The  same 
writer  who  quotes  the  above  adds  at  p.  116 :  "  Raising  seedling 
Lilies  is  a  long  process,  as  one  must  wait  from  three  to  ten 
years  ere  they  bloom."  All  this  may  be  admitted,  but  this  is 
not  the  point.  Mr.  Baker  is  further  represented  as  adding  : 
"  The  first  season  we  get  an  ovoid  mass,  perhaps  i  in.  in  thick- 
ness, composed  of  haU'-a-dozen  tightly  imbricated  scales,  which 
sends  out  three  or  four  slender  radicular  fibres  from  its  base. 
At  the  end  of  next  summer  we  have  a  bulb  as  large  as  a  Hazel 
nut,  with  a  copious  development  of  strong  radicular  fibres 
from  its  under  side,  and  the  half-dozen  scales  prolonged  above 
the  soil  into  a  rosette  of  oblanceolate  leaves.  Next  year,  it 
circumstances  be  favourable,  the  flower-bearing  stem  is  deve- 
loped, and  then,  if  nothing  untoward  happen,  the  bulb  goes  on 
living  for  au  indefinite  period,  sending  out  each  year  a  flower- 
stem  from  its  centre  and  shredding  off  old  scales  with  buds  in 
their  axils — more  copiously  in  some  kinds,  less  in  others — from 
the  circumference  all  around."  In  this  statement  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  interior  action 
of  the  bulb.  The  very  existence  of  a  central  seed-bud  is 
ignored  entirely,  though  facts  prove  that  to  it,  and  to  it  alone, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  annual  bloom. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  quoted  and  requoted  in  this 
and  other  periodicals,  with  such  variations  as  the  fancies  of 
the  differeno  writers  have  induced  them  to  make,  until  at  last 
the  result  is  that  there  is  not  one  in  every  fifty  Lily  growers 
who  do  not  believe  but  that  the  same  identical  offset  goes  on 
year  after  year  growing  larger  and  larger  until  it  becomes 
capable  of  developing  a  flower-bearing  stem.  Now,  this  is 
entirely  erroneous,  and  clearly  contrary  to  facts ;  for  experi- 
mental researches  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  two  or  a  three-year-old  offset,  the  existence  ot 
an  offset  being  comprised  within  the  first  season  of  its  growth, 
after  which  it  decays  and  diea,  having  thus  fulfilled  what 
Nature  had  destined  to  be  its  oflice.  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, a  successor  is  growing  up  within  the  original  offset  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  legitimate  seed-bud  or  bulbule  is 
growing  up  within  a  fully  developed  adult  bulb,  with  this 
exception,  that  every  season  Nature  clothes  the  successional 
offset  bulbule  with  new  and  more  numerous  scales,  the  original 
offset  not  having  had  a  covering  ot  more  than  some  six  or 
eight  scales,  according  to  the  class  of  Lily  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  first  appearance  from  the  offset  above  the  ground  is  not  a 
stem,  but  is  generally  one  or  two  leaves  attached  to  a  long 
slender  stalk  or  petiole.  If  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  the  off- 
set will  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  slender  rootlets,  these 
having  been  protruded  from  the  base  of  the  offset  before  the 
leaf  and  its  stalk  began  to  rise,  or,  indeed,  before  there  was  the 
slightest  appearance  of  their  rising.  The  next  season  we  see 
in  a  bed  that  has  been  originally  planted  with  genuine  offsets 
a  very  slight  stem  shooting  up,  furnished  with  a  few  leaves. 
This  is  a  sign  that  a  germ  in  the  centre  of  the  original  offset 
has  vegetated  into  a  seed-bud  ;  for  without  the  presence  of  a 
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seed-bud  there  can  be  no  real  stem.  The  nest  season  the 
stems  will  appear  larger  and  more  fully  developed,  and  the 
bulbules,  if  dug  up,  will  be  found  to  be  also  larger,  with  more 
scales,  and  with  new  and  more  numerous  roots— the  site  of  the 
decayed  stems  and  roots  ot  the  previous  season  being  on  all 
the  bulbules  distinctly  visible.  This  process  goes  on  year 
after  year  until  the  bulbule,  which  may  now  be  called  a  fully 
developed  bulb,  produces  a  flower-bearing  stem.  AU  this  is, 
to  the  Lily  grower,  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  study,  as  the 
first  thing  that  must  strike  the  reflecting  mind  is  the  harmony 
that  exists  in  what  we  are  permitted  to  contemplate  in  the 
Lily,  namely,  the  singular  similarity  in  the  organisation  ot  all 
the  kinds  that  are  really  true  Lilies.  Yet  there  are  some 
writers  who  assert,  without  the  vestige  of  a  single  experimen- 
tal fact  to  support  themselves,  "  that  the  different  ways  of 
reproduction  are  so  marked,  that  it  affords  subject-matter  for 
endless  control  ersy."  A  distinguished  Lily  grower  has  also 
said  in  The  Garden  lately:  "Lilies  of  various  sorts  form 
their  bulbs  very  differently  ;  therefore,  no  general  theory  can 
be  applied  to  every  species."  It  is  a  fact,  and  I  regret  to  say 
it,  that  visionary  theories  have  created  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  amateurs  and  Lily  growers  in  general,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  reconcile  the  various  and  contradictory 
opinions  that  are  floating  about.  For  myself,  I  must  say  that 
I  deal  with  facts,  where  no  inconsistencies  can  arise,  and  I  place 
it  within  the  power  of  any  one  to  prove,  by  facts,  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong  With  respect  to  the  little  bulbs,  while 
only  small  offsets,  they  have  by  some  been  called  side-buds  by 
way  of  contradistinction,  and  have  also  been  called  the  principal 
reproducers  of  their  class.  Now,  some  of  them  may  be  called 
side-buds,  though  more  properly  small  offsets,  but  they  all 
difiier  wide'.y  from  the  true  legitimate  reproducers — the  central 
seed-buds.  The  central  or  legitimate  seed-buds  are  growing 
up,  not  at  the  side,  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  parent  bulbs, 
and  will,  most  certainly,  n  ithout  changing  their  identity, 
flower  the  season  after  the  parent  bulbs  have  bloomed,  unless 
something  unforeseen  should  happen  to  them ;  that  is,  they 
will  germinate,  grow  up,  bloom,  decay,  and  die,  all  within  two 
years ;  while  the  side-buds  or  little  offsets,  which  have  no 
fixed  place  for  their  appearance  at  any  time,  will  change  their 
identity,  by  being  transformed  by  a  new  creation  every  year, 
and  will  not  take  less  than  three  or  tour  years  before  they  can, 
through  their  transformed  successors,  develop  flower-bearing 
stems.  These  side-buds  or  little  offsets  are  the  means  which 
Nature  has  placed  in  our  hands  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
and  multiplying  the  species,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
ducing that  which  is  lost,  namely,  the  parent  bulb,  or  the  bulb 
of  the  previous  season.  The  reproduction  of  that  bulb  is  due 
alone  to  the  central  seed-bud  ;  for  this  bud,  the  instant  it  has 
germinated,  is  provided  with  all  the  organs  of  vegetation  that 
the  full-grown  Lily  possesses,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature  re- 
semblance of  an  adult  bulb.  This  should  teach  us  that  if  we 
desire  to  ascertain  whether  a  plant  is  a  true  Lily  or  not,  we 
should  carefully  examine  the  organic  interior  structure  of  the 
bulb,  as  well  as  the  flower  itself.  These  side  buds,  though 
they  have  been  made  a  great  deal  of  by  some  writers,  cannot 
be  placed  under  any  other  category  than  that  of  "  adventitious 
buds,"  for  they  present  themselves  without  any  order,  and  the 
exact  spot  where  they  may  present  themselves  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  those  who  deal  with  the 
propagation  ot  the  Lily  by  seed,  bulblets,  or  buds  in  the  axils 
of  the  old  scales  entirely  overlook  the  marvellous  organ  and 
its  functions  which  Nature  has  provided  for  carrying  on  the 
hereditary  reproduction  ot  the  plant,  for  the  central  seed-bud 
alone  is  all-suSicieut  to  continue  to  reproduce  annually  the 
Lily  and  its  bloom,  if  seeds,  bulblets,  and  all  sorts  of  adventi- 
tious buds  were  never  to  have  any  existence.  In  fact,  we  every 
year  see  this  result  in  our  gardens,  though  we  never  dream  of 
searching  or  looking  for  the  cause. 

As  a  practical,  and  almost  tangible,  illustration  of  the  truth 
ot  what  I  have  said,  I  send  herewith  a  photographic  representa- 
tion ot  the  interior  and  reproductive  organs  of  offsets, 
bulbules  of  one,  two,  and  three  years'  growth  and  fully 
developed  bulbs,  collected  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  May 
last  from  clumps  ot  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  species  of  Lilium 
proper;  I  also  send  the  originals,  so  that  there  can  be  no  room 
for  a  doubt  on  a  question  of  so   much   importance   to  Lily 
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growers  at  the  present  time.  There  are  three  specimens  of 
the  offset  in  its  first  and  only  year ;  eighteen  specimuns  of  offset 
bulbules  in  their  second,  third,  and  fourth  years;  and  twelve 
specimens  of  fully  daveloped  or  flowering  bulbs,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  these  thirty-three  specimens  without  seeing 
that  they  have  all  been  growing  up  from  the  base  and  close  to 
the  parent  stem,  the  same  organisation  and  structural 
formation  being  distinctly  apparent  in  all. 

I  would  wish  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Groom,  and  some  others  who  are  interested,  to 
the  specimen  No.  31  low  down  on  the  right  hand  side.  This 
Lilv  was  one  of  the  same  clump  as  that  which  is  represented 
in  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  143.  That  bulb  was  lifted  out  of  the 
ground  on  January  1 ;  this  one  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
difference  in  the  seedbud  of  the  former  specimen  (which  was 
six  months  old  when  lifted)  from  the  almost  fully-developed 
bulb  of  the  present  specimen  shows  with  what  rapidity 
(according  to  an  increasing  rat'.o)  the  interior  parts  grow,  witn 
the  additional  aid  of  their  own  roots  and  favourable  weather 
during  the  second  sis  months  of  their  existence,  as  noticed  and 
calculated  by  me  in  a  former  paper.  I  have  also  to  direct 
attention  to  the  roots  of  this  specimen.  They  are  new,  for  1 
carefully  removed  the  parent  roots  to  make  the  new  ones  more 
apparent  They  were,  as  they  are  now  seen  in  the  drawing, 
nearly  2  in.  long  in  the  beginning  of  May.  By  the  time  the 
parent  bulb  would  be  in  bloom,  namely,  about  the  end  of  June, 
tbey  would  be  much  longer  if  they  had  been  left  in  the 
gri-pund,  drawing  a  large  and  iudependen  t  amount  of  nouriah  men  t 
from  the  soil,  as  I  e.xplairred  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Groorn  (Vol. 
Xllf.,  p.  451).  Turning  over  now  to  p.  48>t,  we  find  Mr  Groom 
saying  :  "  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hovey,  '  Dunedin  '  reiterates  the 
advantage  of  early  planting,  and  states  that  no  harm  resulted 
from  lifting  the  bulbs  in  full  bloom  on  June  30  and  exposing 
them  to  the  atmosphere  during  six  of  the  hottest  weeks  of  the 
year."  Now,  it  Mr.  Groom  will  kindly  refer  again  to  my  reply 
to  Mr.  Hovey,  he  cannot  but  see  that  1  have  said  no  such  thing ; 
in  fact,  in  all  my  writings  I  have  always  spoken  strongly 
against  exposing  Lily  bulbs  to  the  damaging  intiuenoes  of  the 
air.  As  to  the  advantages  of  early  transplanting,  according  to 
the  class  of  Lily  and  time  of  flowering,  to  which  Mr.  Groom 
objects,  it  will  yet  be  found  that  these  cannot  be  overrated,  for 
as  soon  as  the  parent  plant  has  bloomed,  the  new  bulb  will  be  in 
the  very  best  condition  for  the  change,  without  the  risk  of  any 
check  to  its  progress ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  will  also  be  much  in  its  favour.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circamstance  that  the  advocates  of  later  transplanting  cannot 
produce  a  single  fact  in  support  of  their  system.  One  gives 
one  reason,  another  gives  another,  and  when  investigated,  they 
turn  out  to  be  mere  fancies;  and  those  who  talk  about  the 
propriety  of  Lily  bulbs  being  permitted  to  remain  some  years 
in  the  ground  without  being  disturbed,  really  do  talk  as  if  Lily 
bulbs  were  perennials,  overlooking  or  not  knowing  the  fact 
that  the  true  Lily  blooms  only  once  and  then  dies. 

Dunedin. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Spiraea  palmata  eleg'ans. — This  has  given  as  much  disappoint- 
ineDt  here  as  at  Newry  (seep.  2).  It  ia  simply  good  for  nuthiDg, 
atid  the  least  ornametital  of  all  SpirsQas.  It  bears  rather  a  close 
resemblance  to  S.  palmata  in  foliage,  but  in  colour,  boldness,  and  mass 
of  flowers  it  in  no  way  refiembles  nor  can  be  compared  with  palmata, 
which  is  one  of  its  alleged  parents.  With  its  other  alleged  parent  it 
has  no  affinity  whatever.  I  quite  agree  with  51r.  Smith  that,  we  have 
been  imposed  npon  in  this  matter,  but  think  we  baveiajpoaed  on  onr. 
selves  iu  the  first  instance  by  adopting  and  using  the  name  Spirsea 
for  Hoteia  without  any  auth  rity,  ao  far  as  I  am  aware.  By  doing 
ao  we  lift  Hoteia  japonica  ont  of  the  Natural  Order  SaxifragacefB 
and  place  it  in  Rueaceso,  to  which  Spiisea  belongs,  but  Wa  do  noG 
succeed  thereby  in  establishing  that  identity  of  structure  and 
natural  affinity  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  hybrid. 
Practically,  I  presume,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  to  obtain 
hjbrid  <  ffepring  from  an  attempt  to  cross  a  Peach  and  a  Saxifrage  as 
from  Hoteia  and  Spirtea,  even  though  mere  snperficia!  resemblance 
favours  the  notion  that  such  a  thing  might  be  remotely  possible  in 
the  case  of  the  two  latter.  By  adopting  this  erroneous  name  and 
nsiDg  it  in  the  universal  way  in  which  it  has  been  used  since  the  so. 


called  Spirsea  japonica  became  a  popular  forcing  plant,  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  we  do  not  invite  impijsition  we  at  least  spread  erroneoaa 
ideas,  which  are  certain  to  return  upon  uq  with  one  vexatioua  result 
or  another. — W.  Sutherlaxd,  Aigharth  Nursery,  Liverpool. 

Lilium  excelsum. — Four  years  ago  one  bulb  of  this  Lily  was 
planter!  in  an  ordinary  border  and  baa  since  then  remained  perfectly 
undisturbed  j  it  has  bloomed  well  every  year,  and  this  year  has  pro- 
duced four  spikes,  the  tallest  of  which  is  over  6  ft.,  and  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  just  twenty-four  fully  expanded  blooms  on  it. 
Szovitzianum  has  also  done  remarkably  well  under  the  same  conditions  , 
and  every  year  increases  in  strength,  yielding  this  year  a  profaaiou 
of  its  handsome  flowers.  The  soil  is  a  very  heavy  one,  bat  neither  of 
these  Lilies  has  had  the  slightest  protection.  Uader  the  same  treat- 
ment L.  auratum  has  entirely  disappeared. — A.  K.,  Eastcott  Cottage, 
Pinner. 

Saxifraga  nepalenais. — "  A..  D."  says  (see  Vol.  XIII.,  p  536) 
that  tdis  Saxifrage  is  far  from  being  a  free  bloomer,  an  aasertiun  con. 
trary  to  ray  experience.  I  have  grown  it  by  hundreds  fur  years,  and  so 
great  was  the  demand  for  it  that  io  was  almost  an  impossibility  to  keep 
a  stock  of  flowering  plants  of  it  on  hand.  My  mode  of  treatment  waa 
as  follows :  In  the  spring  and  anou-nn  of  each  year  I  secured  all  the 
offsets  possible  and  inserted  them  in  sand  under  a  banHlight,  where 
they  soon  formed  roots;  I  then  potted  them  in  3-in.  pots,  and  grew 
them  on  in  a  frame,  taking  care  to  keep  them  at  all  times  free  from 
offsets,  which  would  have  greatly  impeded  their  progress.  I  alwaya 
found  that  cuttings  inserted  in  spring  could  be  made  to  flower  in 
spring  two  years  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  had  been  put  in 
last  spring  they  will  flower  in  the  spring  in  1880.  I  have  flowered 
plants  of  it  in  twelve  months,  but  only  in  cases  where  strons?  rospttes 
were  obtainable. — E.  Jenkins,  16,  Canterbury  Terrace,  Maida  Vale. 

Forget-me-nots  in  Marshes.  —  Beautiful  as  beds  of  Forget, 
me-nuts  are  iu  the  flower  gurden  in  spring,  I  doubG  if  any  of  the 
cultivated  kinds,  including  Myosotis  dissitidora,  certainly  the  finest 
for  beds,  can  rival  the  masses  of  the  corauaon  M.  p.ilnatiis,  with 
which  one  meets  at  this  season  in  water  meadows  and  marsh  ditches, 
where  large  breadths  of  lovely  blue  ure  only  broken  here  and  ttiere 
into  irregular  outlines  by  some  more  stately  form  of  vegetation,  such 
as  Reeds,  K'.ishes,  and  other  plants  that  delight  in  abundance  of 
moisture.  I  may  add,  too,  that  at  this  period  of  the  year,  positioua 
in  which  Forget. me-nots  abound  are  also  very  rich  as  regards  other 
flowering  British  plants  that  flourish  under  semi-aquatic  conditions, 
and  to  those  who  are  interested  in  beauty  of  form,  I  know  of  no 
more  interesting  spots  than  the  native  haunts  of  the  wild  Forget, 
me-not. — J.  G. 

Llbertia  formosa. — Mr.  Miles  (see  p.  12)  has  done  good  service 
by  directing  attention  to  this  lovely  plant.  I  myself  pointed  out  the 
value  of  Libertias  as  hardy  plants  in  The  Garden  some  time  ago, 
L.  formosa  is  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
owing  to  its  persistent  dark  green  foliage,  which  is  as  green  as  that 
of  the  Holly,  and  it  produces  spikes  of  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness 
more  like  those  of  some  delicate  Orchid  than  of  an  outdoor  plant. 
Amongst  all  the  hardy  plants  which  I  grow  it  is,  when  in  flower,  the 
gem  of  the  garden.  There  are  about  four  species  of  these  charming 
plants,  amongst  which  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  nomenclature, 
formosa,  pulchella,  and  ixioides  often  doing  duty  for  each  other. 
But  formosa  is  iu  every  way  the  handsomest  of  the  group,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  them  ;  it  is  neat,  dwarf,  and  compact,  and  has  flowers 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  others  lying  close  together  on  the 
stem,  and  reminding  one  of  the  old,  nearly  extinct,  double  white 
Rocket. — Thos.  Wii-liams,  Ormskirk. 

(Eaothera  Youngi.— This  is  t'ae  best  of  the  Evening  Prioiroses  for  borders. 
Whether  planted  in  masses  and  allowed  to  srow  at  will,  or  pegged  down  in 
front  of  low  shrubs,  it  is  equally  effective;  and  in  either  case,  if  the  soil  be 
deep  and  moist,  it  will  continue  to  Qower  for  months. — V. 

Alalia  Sieboldi-— Fine  plants  of  this  Aralia  have  withstood  the  past 
wioter  near  London  without  the  least  injary,  and,  where  a  little  shelt-er  has  been 
afforded  ihem  by  neighbouring  trees  and  shrubs  ihey  are  now  grjwing 
vi)joron&ly.  Were  such  ornamental  plants  as  this  left  in  some  of  the  beds  and 
borders  in  the  London  parks,  and  sarroan  ied  oy  spring  flowers,  they  would  not 
have  sQch  a  desolate  appearance  daring  the  dull  days  as  they  now  have.— R. 

Ferula  glaaca  and  comnmnls. — Ttiese  make  charming  fine-foliagod  hardy 
plants,  but  need  to  get  fully  eatablished  before  their  full  beauty  is  apparent. 
Plants  of  them  grown  in  pots  under  glass  are  frequently  discarded,  as  when 
the  loliage  gets  drawn  in  too  much  heit  it  droops,  and  soon  becomes  any- 
thing but  ornamental.  But  planted  oat  of  doors,  with  space  in  which  to  fully 
develop  theoQ'ieives,  they  are  truly  noble  objects. — J.  G. 

The  Pigmy  Iris  (I.  ruthenica). — Ttiis  ia  one  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  rarest  Irises  in  caltieatiun.  Its  flowers,  which  are  about  2  in.  across  and 
of  a  oright  lilac-purple  colour  with  a  whue  lip,  are  borne  on  stem*  about  I  in, 
above  ihe  surface,  and  nestle  snugly  among  the  bright  green  slender  foliage. 
It  is  also  the  latest  to  dower  amongst  Irises.  Siberia  and  adjacent  countries  is 
its  native  habitat.— W. 
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FLOWERS:  THEIR  OKTGIK,  SHAPES,  PERFUMES, 
AND  COLOURS.* 
The  critic  of  any  work  must  regard  it  from  two  points  of  view  :  its 
aim  and  its  execntion.  Readable  as  are  the  works  of  Dr.  Darwin  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  even  for  the  nnbotanioal,  there  was  undoubtedly 
room  for  some  one  handy  volume  which  should  sketch  the  whole  of 
the  new  philosophy  of  flowers  in  the  manner  of  the  indefatigable 
and  apparently  omniscient  Dr.  Taylor.  Any  fears  suggested  by  a 
proverb  about  numerous  avocations  were  soon  put  at  rest  by  evidence 
of  knowledge  of  a  most  thorough  order,  and  we  were  agreeably 
snrpri-ed  to  6nd,  in  lieu  of  a  second-hand  compilation,  a  work  often 
highly  snegestive  to  the  working  botanist.  Nevertheless,  aa  might 
be  expected.  Dr.  Taylor  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his 
chapters  on  the  geological  antiquity  and  geographical  distribution  of 
flowers  where  he  competes  least  directly  with  the  Master.  Two  nf 
the  concluding  sentences  of  the  first  of  these  are  noticeable  ;  "  We 
have  seen  that  ths  appparance  in  geological  time  of  the  most  beautiful 
or  sweetly  perfumed  flowers  is  also  that  of  the  insects   which  now 

habitually    frequent    flowers Wo    have,     therefore,    a 

peculiar  aspect  of  evolution  here  presented,  not  necessarily  towards 
higher  organisation  (as  some  people  think  is  imperative  in  evolution), 
but  in  the  direction  of  special  adaptation  to  each  other's  necessities 
and  well-being,  on  the  part  of  two  groups  of  organisms  having  no 
other  connection  with  each  other."     No  doubt,  as  the  author  says 


The  Chicory,  or  Succory  (Cichorium  Intybus). 
BOoie  excuse  must  be  made  for  naturalists  feeling  irritated  at  the 
dogmatism  of  half. educated  theologians  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome,  Cnpernicus.  and  Dr. 
McCosh  out  of  a  work  of  this  character.  The  book  is  fortunately 
well  bound  and  on  excellent  paper.  Its  numerous  woodcuts  are 
mostly  good  old  friends,  and  far  better  than  the  coloured  plates.  For 
whom  do  publishers  insert  these  latter  expensive  atrocities  ?  We 
have  little  doubt  we  shall  speedily  hearof  a  second  edition,  and  hope 
then  to  see  numerous  "misprints"  corrected.  For  instance,  what 
does  the  following  sentence  mean  :  "  Thpre  are  more  tban  300 
species  of  plants  ooramon  to  tho  Southern  States  of  America  and 
Japan  than  to  Europe  ?  "  Fig.  91  is  described  as  '"  Wood  Sorrel 
(Anemone  nemoralis)  with  '  monstrous  '  petal  formed  instead  of  true 
leaf."  whilst  it  represents  a  Wood  Anemone  with  such  a  petal  in 
addition  to  the  normal  three  leafy  bracts  on  the  flower-stalk.  Suoh 
slips,  however,  are  small  matters,  and  we  welcome  the  appearance  of 
the  work  with  all  its  imperfeotirne  on  its  head  ;  for  has  it  not  a  good 
index — that  sop  to  the  critical  Cerberus— and  would  it  not  be  valuable 
if  only  for  teaching  the  dilettante  that  the  inflorescence  of 
Chicory  and  such  Composites  {eg.,  Daisy,  Dandelion,  Thistle, 
Dahlia,  Chrysanthemum,  and  Cineraria)  is  not  one  flower,  but  a 
"  social "  colony,  recogcising  even  the  great  principles  of  self-sacri- 
fiee  and  the  division  of  labour  P  G.  S    Boulger. 

•  '^Flowers:  Tbeir  Origin,  Shape?,  Peifume?,  und  Coluais."   Ey  J.  E.  Taylor, 
Ph.D.,  F.L.S,  F.G.3.,  &c.    Hardmcke  A  Boguo. 


STREET  PAVING  IN  PARIS. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Roada 
and  Bridges,  Paris,  for  the  information  of  the  Paddington  Vestry  : — 

Granite  paving  does  not  exist  in  Paris,  and  that  in  porphyry  is 
being  abolished.  The  stone  almost  exclusively  adopted  is  a  hard 
sandstone,  which  is  used  in  the  form  of  aiectangular  parallflopipeda 
(cubes)  of  G{  in.  long,  6i  in.  deep,  and  4  in.  brnad,  the 
depth  of  the  sand  on  which  the  stones  are  placed  being 
7f  in.  below  the  level  of  the  street.  The  materials  which 
compose  a  macadamised  road  vary  according  to  traffic.  The  founda- 
tions of  streets  subjected  to  excessive  traffic,  such  as  the  BoulevarHs, 
are  formed  of  two  beds  of  stone  of  small  (dimensions  (2^-  in.  at  the 
most  on  the  surface  of  each  stone)  ;  th«  first  or  upper  bed  is  in 
porphjry  of  a  thickness  of  6  in.,  and  the  lower  bed  consists  of  a  kind 
of  gravel  of  the  same  thickness.  Thewe  rest  directly  on  the  ground, 
and  are  bordered  by  the  channelling.  In  order  to  facditate  foot 
traffic,  crossings  are  constructed  at  certain  points,  especially  where 
streets  intersect  each  other.  These  crossings  are  made  generally  of 
asphalte. 

For  a  long  time  past  mastic  asphalte,  or  pitch,  or  bitampn  has 
been  discontinued.  Natural  rofk  asphalte,  compressed  by  heat,  is 
the  only  material  now  used.  With  some  exceptions  the  asphalte  has 
been  laid  upon  a  bed  of  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  of  4  in.  in  thickness, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  Portland  cement  is  far  preferable.  The 
thickness  of  the  asphalte  after  being  compressed  is  2  in.,  but  in  the 
less  frequented  streets  a  thickness  of  Ife  in.  is  sufficient. 

Of  wood  pavements,  of  which  tria's  have  bweu  made  on  a  large 
scale,  that  of  Non  is  or  the  Improved  Wood  Compuny  has  answered 
the  best.  The  blocks  are  composed  of  Pitch  Pine,  and  are  placed 
on  a  double  flooring  of  tha  same  material.  Confeqaently  in  this 
statement,  the  following  four  modes  of  paving  will  be  dealt  with, 
viz. :  — 

1.  Paving  in  hard  sandstone  of  small  pieces. 

2.  Macadam,  composed  of  porphyry  and  gravelly  pebbles. 

3.  Couipressed  natural  asphalte. 

4.  Improved  wood  paving. 

Observations  Relating  to  Street  Paving. 

The  cost  of  constrnoting  a  square  yard  of  paving  is  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 


For  sandstone  procured  from  I'Yetta       . 
For  porphyry  and  pebble  gravel 
For  compressed  asphalte  of  2  in.  in  thickness. 
For  the  improved  wood  paving 


s.  d. 

14  0 

G  0 

13  0 

20  0 


It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  cost  of  cleansing,  but  in 
general  asphalte  coats  less  than  wood,  and  wood  less  than  the  ordinary- 
pavement,  and  the  latter  is  cheaper  aa  regards  cleansing  than 
porphyry  and  pebble  gravel. 

The  yearly  cost  of  maintenance,  including  payment  of  first  coat 
by  instalments,  is  as  follows  :^ 

s.  d. 
For  ordinary  pavements  .  .  .  .  0  10 
For  porphyry  and  pebbles  .  .  .  .60 
For  asphalte 1      0  for  streets. 


For  wood 2 


crossings. 


As  regards  the  last.mentioned  pavement,  it  must  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Norria  ([mproved  Wood  Paving  Company),  in  entering  into  the 
l-ast  contracts  with  the  city  of  Paris,  has  undertaken  to  maintain  such 
paving  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.,  tbat  is  to  say,  at  much  below  half  the 
actual  cost,  as  proved  by  experience. 

The  wear  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  state  of  the 
weather,  the  gradient  of  the  street,  &c.  In  a  level  road  the  resisting 
power  or  traction  averages:  — 

40  lb.  per  ton  on  ordinary  paving. 

60   „  „  on  porphyry  pebbles. 

20   ,,  „  on  a^phalte. 

13   5,  ,,  on  wood. 

If  the  road  be  not  level,  a  kilogramme  or  2  lb.  must  be  added  or 
deducted  for  each  miliiuietre  of  inclination. 

The  ordinary  pavement  lasts  about  twenty  years.  In  each  arron- 
dissement  one  or  two  gangs  of  workmen  are  always  occupied  in 
keeping  the  same  in  repair.  Important  repairs,  such  as  re-laying 
and  re-dressing,  are  done  by  the  contractors  to  the  city  of  Paiis. 
The  roada  much  frequ»-nted  require  repairintr  nearly  every  six  jears. 
Tbe  paving  in  porphyry  reqnirea  constant  supervision,  and  the 
workmen  belonging  to  the  administration  take  care  twice  in  each 
year  to  have  all  holes  properly  filled  inj  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
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great  durability  is  seoored.  For  the  price  whioh  is  paid  to  the 
ooDiraotors  for  sspbalte  paving  they  must  make  good  all  defects;  in 
other  words,  they  have  to  renew  once  in  each  year  aboat  two- 
fifteenths  of  the  whole  paving.  The  greater  number  of  streets  do 
not  require  repairing  to  the  extent  of  one-fifteenth  and  a-halt,  or 
a  tenth ;  in  the  much  frequented  thoroughfares,  repairs  to  the 
extent  of  two.  fifteenths  and  a.half  are  scarcely  sufficient.  Wood 
paviog  does  not  last  more  than  five  years. 

The  enow  and  frozen  rain  tend  to  make  the  sandstone  and  the 
Macadam  pavements  almost  equally  slippery,  but  the  asphalte  is 
rendered  more  so.  In  dry  weather  the  Macadam  is  much  less 
slippery  than  asphalte,  and  the  latter  a  little  less  slippery  than  the 
Bandstooe.  Wuod  paving  seldom  becomes  slippery,  not  even  during 
wet,  weather,  as  theu  the  moistuie  yenetra''jes  into  the  wood,  but 
does  not  reader  the  surface  thereof  slippery.  Accidents  arise  solely 
from  slipperynesB,  but  they  are  generally  not  so  serious  on  wood 
pavement.  Ou  asphalte  they  are  more  serious,  and  on  porphyry, 
pebble  gravel,  and  sandstone  pavement  still  more  so. 

There  is  less  mud  on  asphalte  than  on  wood,  and  less  on  the  latter 
than  on  ordinary  sandstone  pavement;  porphyry  and  gravel  produce 
the  most  mud  of  all.  Wood  produces  less  dust  than  asphalte,  and 
asphalte  less  than  ordinary  pavement ;  porphyry  and  pebble  gravel 
produce  the  most.  Asphalte  is  impermeable,  and  the  ordinary 
pavement  absorbs  less  than  the  porphyry;  as  to  wood  pavement, 
notwithstanding  any  defects  therein,  no  complaint  has  ever  been 
addressed  to  the  administration  touching  its  insanitary  condition. 

Porphyry  pavement  never  decomposes,  neither  does  the  sandstone. 
Gas  escaping  from  underground  pipes  renders  asphalte  soft  and 
eporgy,  and  moisture  under  its  surface  injures  it.  Wood  suffers  to 
a  greater  extent  from  these  causes,  and  is  also  liable  to  rot  away, 
especially  in  small  by-streets  where  there  is  but  little  current  of  air. 
Water  evaporates  pretty  quickly  on  asphalte,  not  so  much  on  sand- 
stone, and  still  less  on  porphyry.  Wood  absorbs  moisture  readily, 
and  is  preserved  thereby. 

Wood  deadens  the  sound  most.  Macadam  and  asphalte  are  both 
noiseless  to  an  extent.  Sandstone  pavement  produces  more  noise 
than  any  other  kind  of  pavement.  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  noisiest  pavement  is  the  most  injurious  to 
health. 

Wood  and  asphalte  produce  but  little  vibration  ;  granite  causes 
vibration,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  when  under  the  in. 
fluence  of  moisture,  the  mud  accumulation  being  soft,  the  stones  rub 
against  each  other  and  pulverise.  The  vibration  of  ordinary  pavement 
is  such  as  to  shake  the  houses  abutting  upon  the  road,  and  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  inoompressibility  of  the  sand  that  the  stones  disturbed 
by  passing  vehicles  are  not  shaken  out  of  position. 

There  is  but  little  wear  and  tear  on  asphalte ;  very  little  on  granite  ; 
a  great  deal  oo  ordinary  pavement,  owing  to  the  jolting  it  causes  to 
the  cariiages  ;  there  is  very  little  wear  and  tear  on  wood.  Horses 
are  subjected  to  most  strain  on  asphalte,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  footho'd.  They  are  subjected  to  much  less  strain  on  the  ordinary 
pavement  than  they  are  on  the  granite;  the  dust  on  the  latter  pave- 
ment is  prejudicial  to  health;  there  is  very  little  wear  and  tear  on 
the  wood.  Persons  travel  with  more  comfort  on  asphalte  than  on 
wood,  and  with  more  comfort  on  wood  than  on  granite,  and  much 
easier  on  granite  than  on  ordinary  cube  pavement. 

Under  the  head  of  safety,  the  granite  occupies  the  first  place,  then 
the  ordinary  cube  pavement,  then  the  wood,  and  lastly  the  asphalte. 
In  order  to  prevent  accidents  on  the  last-named  pavements,  sand 
should  be  spread  over  them ;  in  cases  of  steep  inclination,  the 
ordinary  cube  pavement  and  the  granite  require  sand  to  be  spread 
over  the  surface. 

A  good  paving  should  possess  the  following  advantages  :  It  should 
be  impermeable;  strong,  but  elastic;  easy  to  repair  and  cleanse ; 
smooth,  without  beincr  slippery  ;  exempt  from  dust  and  mud  ;  noise- 
less. The  most  efficient  and  economical  system  of  cleansing  is  by 
water  ;  hand-sweeping  is  dearer  than  machine-sweeping ;  scraping 
by  india-rubber  apparatus  is  very  advantageous  as  far  as  asphalte 
is  concerned. 

Watering  by  hose  is  the  most  economical;  it  can  be  done  at  half 
the  cost  of  cart  watering.  By  the  hose  system,  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  same  can  see  exactly  what  portions  of  the  roads  require 
watering.  Watering  by  hose  is  adopted  in  Paris  in  all  the  important 
thoroughfares. 

Thfre  are  no  tramways  in  Paris  on  wood  pavement.  Where  tram- 
ways are  laid  on  the  granite  pavement,  the  macadam  is  removed,  and 
between  the  rails  cubes  are  substituted  for  Macadam.  If  tramways 
be  laid  on  asphalte  the  cubes  are  laid  down  on  either  side  of  the  rails, 
and  a  strip  cf  asphalte  is  left  between  the  rails  ;  the  band  of  asphalte 
in  question  keeps  the  atones  in  a  firm  position. 


I'Xi.A.TE     CXXIXIVII. 


FANCY     PELARGONIUMS. 

Drawn  by  MARIAN  CHASE. 

These  constitute  the  prettiest  and  freest  flowering  section  of 
Pelargoniums ;  and,  although  they  are  not  so  showy  as  the 
large-flowered  section  usually  called  show  Pelargoniums,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  very  useful  decorative  subjects  for  the  green- 
house or  conservatory,  and  as  out  flowers  for  small  glasses  they 
are  charming.  Small  plants  of  them  in  6-in.  or  6-iD.  pots  are 
the  most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  plants  of  very 
large  size  may  be  grown  in  pots  8|  in.  across,  and  these  are 
usually  trained  purposely  for  public  exhibition.  It  has  been 
found  best  to  graft  the  fancy  varieties  on  stocks  of  the  more 
robust  large-flowered  sorts,  and  the  strongest-growing  kinds 
of  these,  such  as  lilacinum,  Charles  Turner,  Admiration,  and 
others  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, however,  it  is  easiest  to  raise  plants  from  cuttings, 
which  are  usually  put  in  when  the  plants  are  cut  down  in  July 
or  August,  but  I  have  found  the  month  of  May  a  good  time  to 
take  cuttings.  When  the  plants  are  raised  at  this  time  they 
make  good  specimens  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  produce 
abundance  of  fine  flowers  the  following  season.  My  plan  is 
this  :  I  take  the  cuttings  from  a  part  of  the  plant  where  they 
are  not  missed,  then  cut  across  the  stem  just  under  a  leaf ;  the 
leaf  is  then  removed  close  to  the  stem;  1  then  insert  each  out- 
ting  singly  in  the  centre  of  a  thumb-pot,  using  a  soil  composed 
of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  I  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  hotbed  with  very  little  bottom-heat,  just  enough  to  afford 
a  little  warmth.  When  the  roots  have  grown  a  little  round 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  I  re-pot  into  3-in.  pots,  using  more  loam 
in  the  compost  than  hitherto.  The  best  place  for  the  plants 
when  potted  is  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse. 
Before  potting  the  plants,  see  that  they  are  quite  moist  at  the 
roots,  and  then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  water  them  for  three 
or  four  days  after  potting,  and  when  water  is  applied  it  ought 
to  be  in  suSicient  quantity  to  thoroughly  saturate  all  the  soil 
in  the  pots.  As  fancy  Pelargoniums  grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  they 
soon  require  to  be  potted  a  second  time.  The  pots  used  must 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  plants ; 
5-in.  or  6-in.  pots  will  be  found  the  most  suitable.  The  soil 
for  this  and  all  other  pottings  for  established  plants  should 
consist  of  six  parts  loam,  two  parts  leaf-mould,  and  one  of 
rotten  cow  manure,  and  to  each  barrow-load  of  this  compost 
use  three  pints  of  crushed  bones,  a  little  pounded  charcoal, 
and  sufficient  silver  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Drain 
the  pots  well,  and  over  the  drainage  place  the  fibrous  portion 
of  the  turf  from  which  the  earthy  particles  have  been  sifted. 
The  compost  should  be  pressed  in  firmly  by  the  hand,  but  not 
with  wooden  or  other  rammers,  as  is  sometimes  done.  During 
all  stages  of  growth  the  plants  ought  to  be  kept  rather 
close  to  the  glass,  and  they  require  considerable  atten- 
tion in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Green 
fly  should  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  on  its  flrst  appearance, 
and  if  the  plants  suffer  from  lack  of  suSicient  moisture  at  the 
roots  at  any  time,  the  result  will  be  a  number  of  yellow  leaves 
a  few  days  after.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  affected  with  a 
disease  called  spot,  which  sadly  disfigures  them.  I  fancy  this 
is  caused  by  chilling  the  roots  with  cold,  hard  water  applied  in 
winter  and  in  too  large  quantities.  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are 
not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  large-flowered  sorts  ;  they  require  a 
lighter  compost,  and  should  be  kept  rather  warmer  during 
winter.  Their  most  desperate  enemy  is  green  fly,  and  this 
must  be  destroyed  on  its  first  appearance.  Should  any  of  this 
pest  remain  on  the  plants  Just  before  the  flowers  open,  the 
house  should  be  fumigated  until  every  one  is  destroyed. 
Tobacco  smoke  applied  after  the  flowers  open  causes  the  petals 
to  drop.  In  order  to  retain  the  flowers  as  long  as  possible 
some  shading  should  be  placed  over  the  glass  during  sunshine. 
A  few  of  the  finest  varieties  are  Miss  Goddard,  Mrs.  Pope,  Mrs. 
Phipps,  and  Thomas  King  ;  these  are  new  varieties  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough;  all  of  them  have  received  first- 
class  certificates ;  indeed,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Turner  for 
most  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  this  class  of  plants.     Of  older  sorts  may  be  named  Ann 
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Page,  Countess  of  Dudley,  East  Lynn,  Ellen  Beck,  Fanny  Gair, 
Henry  Bailey,  Leotard,  Mrs.  Baker,  Mrs.  Dorling,  Mrs.  Hart, 
Mrs.  Mendel,  Princess  Teck,  Roi  des  Fantaisies,  The  Shah, 
Undine,  and  Vivandiere.  J.  Dodglas. 


PROPAGATING. 


Gloxinias. — The  best  mode  of  increasing  these  is  to  take  a 
pan  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it ;  put  one  crock  over  the 
hole  and  a  little  coarse  peat  in  the  bottom  ;  then  fill  up  with 
fine  sandy  peat  soil,  on  which  put  i  in.  of  clean  silver  sand ; 
take  some  of  the  largest  and  fleshiest  leaves 
and  cut  them  through  juat  below  the  ribs, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut ;  make  a 
small  trench  ia  the  sand  across  the  pan  with 
the  handle  of  the  propagating  knife,  and 
place  the  pieces,  rib  part  downwards,  in  the 
sand  ;  drawthe  latter  up  close  and  level ;  then 
go  on  with  the  next  row  till  the  pan  is  full  ; 
sprinkle  them  over  with  water,  and  place 
them  in  a  close,  moist,  bottom-heat,  opening 
the  glasses  or  lights  every  morning.  They  will  soon  form 
little  bulbs  and  throw  up  young  growths,  when  they  may  be 
potted  off  and  be  kept  growing  in  a  warm  place.  If  a  large 
quantity  be  required,  and  if  the  leaves  are  large,  they  may  be 
cut  up  into  smaller  pieces,  always  taking  care  to  cut  iust 
below  the  ribs  or  veins.  H.  H. 


PROPAGATING  PRIMULAS. 
A  KEMAUK  recently  made  by  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  respecting 
an  apparent  diiSoulty  in  propagating  certain  kinds  of  Primulas, 
by  which  P.  denticulata  was  specially  mentioned,  might  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  and  similar  kinds  were  doubtful 
propagators.  Primula  denticulata  and  its  ally  P.  purpurea 
grow  here  in  the  open  ground  like  weeds,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated freely.  A  single  crown  breaks  into  two,  three,  or  four 
crowns  the  succeeding  year,  and  these  split  up  make  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  the  next  year,  and  so  on ;  whilst  plants  that 
remain  in  the  ground  untouched  will  produce  from  six  to  twelve 
crowns  in  a  couple  of  years.  These  Primulas  will  sometimes 
seed  freely,  especially  under  glass.  I  have  now  probably  500 
plants  in  a  seed-pan,  the  produce  of  a  single  truss  of  bloom  of 
Primula  purpurea,  so  that  propagation  is  found  to  be  rapid 
enough.  To  get  the  full  beauty  of  these  grand  Himalayan 
Primulas,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  into  large  pots  in  the 
autumn  and  be  put  into  a  cold  frame  until  the  flowers  are 
showing,  and  then  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  ;  in  this  way 
they  are  glorious  spring-flowering  plants.  Primula  japonica  can 
be  propagated  with  great  rapidity  by  seed,  as  this  variety  seeds 
freely,  as  also  does  the  fine  East  Indian  sikkimensis,  which 
comes  true  in  that  way.  I  have  endeavoured  to  secure  a  cross 
between  these  two  kinds,  using  pollen  of  japonica,  which 
is  a  thrum-eyed  flower,  on  the  styles  of  the  flowers  of 
P.  sikkimensis,  a  pin-eyed  variety.  Seed-pods  are  set 
and  ripening,  but  I  cannot  assert  that  the  desired  cross 
has  been  effected.  Primula  cortusoides  amoena  and  its 
Tarieties  seed  but  sparingly,  as,  although  some  of  the  pods  make 
a  great  show  of  seeding,  they  are  generally  found  barren,  but 
then  the  plant  makes  amends  by  reason  of  its  free  root  pro- 
pagation, as  a  seedling  will  in  the  second  year  produce  several 
roots  and  crowns,  and  in  the  fourth  year  about  100  crowns, 
and  in  a  few  more  years  multitudes.  The  most  indifferent 
propagators,  perhaps,  are  of  the  nivalis  or  viscosa  section ; 
these  are  allied  to  the  Auricula  group,  and,  like  that  popular 
florists'  flower,  can  only  be  propagated  by  the  slow  process  of 
division  or  the  taking  off  of  offshoots.  These  seed  sparingly  ; 
indeed,  it  is  rare  that  seed  is  found,  and,  therefore,  they  can 
never  be  abundant,  especially  as  being  somewhat  miffy  during 
the  hot  weather  they  now  and  then  collapse.  Keep  the  plants 
cool  during  the  summer,  and  when  the  offshoots  are  strong 
enough, take  them  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  fix  them  in  a  pan  of 
sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame.  In  the  case  of  old 
plants  it  is  well  to  shake  them  quite  free  of  soil  and  cut  away 
all  the  old  stock  roots,  leaving  only  the  newest  ones ;  then. 


potted  up  in  fresh  soil  and  in  smaller  pots,  the  plants  will 
start  afresh  and  with  renewed  health  and  vigour.  Most  of  the 
farinosa  section  will  seed  freely,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  a  few 
seedlings  always  coming  in,  as  the  old  plants  will  suddenly 
decay  and  disappear.  Blooming,  as  most  of  the  hardy  Primulas 
do,  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  more  probable  that  seed  will  be 
got  from  plants  flowering  sheltered  under  glass  than  from 
those  exposed  to  heavy  rains  and  late  frosts.  If  seed,  there- 
fore, be  needed,  the  precaution  of  growing  some  in  pots 
should  not  be  neglected.  A.  D. 


Cascades  and  Fountains  in  Pleasure  Grounds. — Perhaps 
no  feature  in  conneotion  with  the  laying  out  of  pleasure  grounds  and 
flower  gardens  requires  nicer  management  than  these.  Everything 
depends  npon  the  judgment  of  the  operator  and  the  choice  of  a 
situation  whether  the  result  will  be  a  snccesa  or  a  failure.  The 
passion  for  fountains  and  cagcadea  in  flower  gardens  has  in  many 
instances  led  to  their  being  found  in  situacions  where  they  are 
nothing  but  an  incongruity.  A  jet  of  water  has  itself  a  refreshing 
and  pleasing  effect  almost  anywhere  on  a  warm  summer  day ;  but  the 
"  fountains"  which  so  frequently  form  the  central  figures  of  our 
geometrical  flower  gardens  have  usually  a  rather  depressing  effect. 
Built  of  solid  masonry,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  waste 
of  gravel  walks,  or  at  best  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  geometrical- 
shaped  flower  beds — and  in  ninety.nine  cases  in  a  hundred  unable  to 
play  for  want  of  water — they  are  almost  meaningless  objects,  wholly 
out  of  place.  Naiads,  n.ermaid8,  dolphins,  and  other  mythical  figures 
and  fishes,  bleaching  in  the  sun  among  a  lot  of  scarlet  Geraniums  and 
Calceolarias,  &c.,  is  enrely  as  absurd  an  incongruity  as  could  possibly 
be  conceived.  The  first  essential  in  a  fountain  or  a  oascade  is  water, 
and  this  is  just  what  is  usually  wanting.  We  are  acquainted  with 
numbers  of  flower  gardens  containing  fountains  where  there  is  hardly 
suflicient  water  to  play  them  for  one  week  in  the  year,  and  there  the 
nude  figures  stand,  blistering  in  the  sun  and  blackened  with  soot,  a 
melancholy  testimony  of  the  incompetency  and  stupidity  of  the 
designer.  And  quite  aa  often,  when  the  fountain  is  playing,  its 
noblest  effort  ia  a  disappointing  squirt,  which  might  be  easily  sur- 
passed by  a  garden  engine  or  a  common  brass  syringe. — J.  S. 

Cool  Treatment  of  Lobelias  for  Bedding. — Where  any. 
thing  like  exactness  of  outline  is  necessary.  Lobelias  should  always 
be  raised  from  cuttings,  as  seedlings  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
a  compact  mass  without  pinching  or  cutting.  Our  annual  stock 
ia  from  4000  to  5000,  and,  except  for  keeping  the  stock  plants 
through  the  winter,  we  do  not  now  use  either  pots  or  boxes,  but 
simply  dibble  the  cuttings  into  very  slight  hotbeds  made  up  a  few 
days  before  the  cuttings  are  ready.  The  hotbeds  are  generally  com. 
posed  of  lawn  mowings,  mixed  with  a  few  leaves  or  other  rubbish  to 
keep  down  and  steady  the  heat.  As  regards  the  stock  plants,  about 
six  or  eight  dozen  of  the  latest  cuttings  are  potted  in  small  pots  in 
spring,  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  and  have  the  flowers  pinched 
off  during  summer.  About  August  they  are  ahifted  into  4i-in.  pota 
and  are  wintered  on  a  back  shelf  in  a  cool  house  juat  under  the 
ventilators,  where  in  fine  weather  they  have  full  exposure.  In  this 
position  the  growth  made  ia  wonderfully  robust,  and  when  the  cuttings 
are  taken  off  in  March  and  April,  a  very  small  amount  of  bottom- 
heat  will  suffice  to  root  them  quickly.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  stock  to  work  from  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plants 
required ;  as,  although  it  is  possible  to  work  off  a  wonderful  number 
from  a  few  plants,  it  ia  not  wiae  to  do  so,  for  over-propagation  ia  an 
evil,  and  leada  to  deterioration  in  vigour  ;  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
many  of  the  cases  of  plants  dying  off  in  sammer,  and  leaving  an 
unsightly  blank  in  the  beds,  may  be  traced  to  this  cause  of  forcing 
and  over-production.  We  strike  Alternantheraa,  Coleus,  &c.,  in  the 
aame  way,  and  produce  far  better  planta,  with  less  than  one. tenth  of 
the  labour,  than  by  potting ;  and  the  plants,  being  close  to  the  glass, 
assume  a  brighter  colour,  and  are  stronger,  hardier,  and  better 
enabled  to  resist  viciasitudes  of  weather  and  climate,  Planta  grown 
in  thia  way  may  be  planted  out  ten  daya  earlier  than  when  they  have 
been  grown  in  close,  warm  houses. — E.  H, 


Smilax  n^aculata. — For  covering  low  walls  in  a  warm  position  thia  ia  one 
of  the  beat  of  plants.  It  grows  freely,  its  tendrils  cling  firmly  to  the  wall,  and 
its  denae  maaees  of  narrow,  pointed,  glistening  bronze  and  white-apotted 
leaves  have  a  pleasing  effect. — V. 

Delphinium  cardiuale. — Thia  very  distinct  Larkapnr  is,  I  conaider,  even 
more  tjeautiful  than  ite  dwarf  congener,  D.  nadicaule,  as  it  is  much  more 
robust  in  habit,  forming  a  pyramid  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height.  The  flower^ 
are  larger  and  of  a  more  brilhant  scarlet,  and  they  laat  a  long  while  in  good 
condition.  A  place  ahould  be  found  for  it  in  even  the  most  select  collections 
of  hardy  planta, — A. 
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Flower  Garden. 

The  staking  and  tying  up  of  climbers  and  tbe  pegging  down  of  dwarf- 
growing  plants  are   operaticms   wbich   will   require  constant   attention. 
Fiiiefoliaged,  or  wbat  are  known  as  sub-tropical,  plants  sboulJ,  wben 
necessary,  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  and  tbe  curface  of  the 
beds  should  be  well  mulched  with  good  rich  manure  to  check  evaporation 
and  assist  in  tbe  production  of  a  hoe,  healthy,  luxuriant  leafage,  which 
constitutes  the   principal    beauty  and   attraction  of    such  plauts.     The 
unsightliuess  of  the  manure  may  be  easily  coucealed  by  tbe  mowings  of 
lawns,  and  tbe  margins  of  the  beds  should  be  neatly  covered  with  green 
Moss,    which    the    occasional  water'nas    will    keep   in   good  condition. 
Wherever  carpet  bedding  is  practised  this  must  also  have  constant  atten- 
tion  in  tbe  way  of  pinching  in  and  regulating  the  growth  of  tbe  various 
plants  employed  for  that  purpose  so  as  to  preserve  tbe  outlines  and  pat- 
terns of  the  beds.     All  flowering  shrubs,  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  bloom, 
should  have  dead  and  decaying  flowers  removed,  aod  when  necessary  the' 
plants  should  be  cut  back.     Box  edgings  may  also  now  be  trimmed,  and 
wherever  divisional  lines  are  formed  by  means  of  Sweet    Brier  or  the 
common  evergreen  Privet  they  should  also  now  be  cut      Few  plants  are 
better  suited  for  forming  low  ornamental  hedges  than  the   Privet,  but, 
being  of  free  growth,  it  requires  to  be  clipped  several  times  during  the 
season.     The  common  Yew  is  also  an  excellent  hedge  plant,  but  it  is  of 
slow  growth.     There  are,  however,  several  other  hardy  Coniferous  trees 
to  which  this  objection  does  not  apply,  such  as  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
Thu,ia  Lobbi.  Thujopsis  borealis,   &c  ,  all  of  which  are  well  suited  for 
ornamental  hedges  or  screens      Where  such  already  exist  tbe  present  is 
the  most  suitable  time  for  cutting  or  rather  clipping   them;  but  when 
such  hedges  or  screens  consist  of  large-leaved  plauts,  such  as  the  com- 
mon or  Portugal  Laurel,  it  is  then  advisable  to  prune  with  the  knife,  in 
order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  mutilation  of  the  leaves      Dwarf 
Coniferous  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  of  various  sorts  are  frequently  used 
in  the  embellishment  of  Italian  and  geometrical  gardens,  and,  where  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  uni- 
formity as  regards  shape  and  size  ;  and  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
attend  to  tbe  cutting  or  trimming  of  such  specimens.     Among  plants  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  are  the  Sweet  Bay,   the   Portugal    Laurel,  the 
Laurustinus,  &c.,  trained  in  the  form  of  standards  or  otherwise,  together 
with  various  sorts  of  Cypresses  and  Junipers,  and  other  plants  of  a  dropp- 
ing habit  of  growth;  also  the  Irish  Yew  (Taxus  fastigiata),   generally 
trained  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  and  on  which  are  sometimes  grafted  the 
gold  and  silver. striped  varieties  of  the  Taxus  baocata  or  common  Yew,  a 
union  wbich  produces  a  very  striking  eS'ect,  as  do  also  trained  specimens 
of  tbe  fine  foliaged  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  wbich,  although  deciduous, 
produces,  nevertheless,  during  the  summer  months,  a  very  pleasing  con- 
trast when  associated  with  sombre  or  dark-foliaged  plants.     Continue  to 
extract  Plantains  and  other  broad-leaved  plants  from  lawns,  and  occasion- 
ally take  an  opportunity,  after  a  considerable  rainfall,   to  well  roll  all 
dressed  ground.    This  will,  however,  seldom  be  necessary  where  a  heavy 
horse  machine  is  used,  and  where  that  is  employed  avoid  by  all  means  a 
too  close  approach  to  fine  specimen  Coniferous  or  other  trees  upon  the 
lawn.     Whatever  portion  of  surface  the  mowing  machine  may  not  have 
reached  should  be  neatly  cut  with  the  scythe  on  tbe  following  morning; 
at  tbe  same  time  the  margins  of  walks  and  clumps  should  be  trimmed  or 
clipped  with  the  Grass-edging  shears,  an  operation  quite  indispensable  to 
neatness  and  high  keeping. 

Phloxes. — These  beautiful  summer-flowering  occupants  of  the  her- 
baceous border,  if  grown  in  a  situation  where  tbe  roots  of  deciduous  trees 
or  evergreens  can  interfere  with  them,  require  plenty  of  water  at  and 
about  tbe  time  of  their  opening  their  flowers.  They  are  strong. rooted 
plants,  and  need  a  good  deal  of  sustenance.  If  allowed  to  become  dry 
they  are  sure  to  sulfer  from  the  attacks  of  black  thrips,  which  get  into 
and  rpnil  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  open.  Any  plant,  either  flowering 
or  fruit-bearing,  grown  in  the  open  air  that  is  attacked  with  thrips,  black 
or  yellow,  can  only  be  relieved  from  them  by  continuous  use  of  the  syringe 
or  garden  engine,  for  they  will  not  remain  where  there  is  much  moisture. 
Plants  that  are  allowed  to  flag  through  want  of  water  at  the  root  appear 
most  liable  to  their  attacks. 

Gladioli  and  Marigolds.— A  slight  mulching  of  an  inch  or 
so  of  rotten  manure  over  the  surface  of  Gladiolus  beds  will  benefit  them 
and  will  help  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  the  roots  cool,  w!  ich  has  a  con-' 
siderable  influence  in  preventing  the  disease.  Tie  the  plants  up  before 
they  get  so  large  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind,  using  for  this  purpose 
a  n^at  stick,  such  as  a  stout  dry  iVillow  or  Hazel,  the  thickness  of  one's 
finger  ;  and  be  careful,  when  inserting  it,  not  to  thrust  it  down  so  near 
the  rootsastoin.jure  them.  There  are  few  more  handsomeand  continuous 
border  flowers  than  the  French  Marigold,  blooming,  as  it  does,  from  the 
present  time  until  it  is  cut  down  by  frost.  Those  who  happen  to  have  a 
good  strain  of  striped  or  edged  kinds,  should  now,  as  the  plants  come  into 
flower,  remove  all  that  are  single  or  semi  double.  This  not  only  greatly 
improves  the  appearance  of  what  are  left,  but  is  also  necessary  in  saving 
seed,  which  is  deteriorated  by  the  presence  of  poor  flowers.  No  seed 
should  be  saved  except  from  tbe  best  double  blooms.  If  the  strain  is  too 
dark,  or  does  not  possess  a  sufhcient  number  of  the  rich  yellow. stiiped 
forms,  or  is  deficient  in  size,  a  few  plants  of  the  African  Yellow  should 
be  grown  near,  or  amongst,  them.  These  will  cross  with  and  improve  the 
French  varieties  both  in  colour  and  size;  but  this  must  not  be  repeated 
every  year,  or  they  will  become  too  yellow. 


Asters.— -Do  not  allow  these  to  grow  too  thickly,  or  the  flowers  will 
be  small,  and  the  plants  soon  become  exhausted.  If  they  show  signs 
ot  weakness,  through  the  ground  not  being  rich  enough,  assist  tbem 
inth  manure  water.  There  is  no  plant  less  able  than  Asters  to  bear  the 
ellect  of  aphides,  whose  presence  is  easily  detected  hy  the  leaves  curling 
up.  A  good  washing  with  Tobacco  water  is  the  bst  remedy,  and  this 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  detected,  or  the  plants  will  bo 
irreparably  spoilt  The  tall-growing  kinds  if  at  all  in  an  exposed  situa. 
tion,  will  require  a  small  stick  and  tie  to  each  plant. 

Hardy  Perner.v.— Ferns,  unless  well  looked  to  and  properly  sup. 
pla-d  with  water,  will  soon  present  a  shabby  appearance,  as  thrips  are 
sure  to  attack  them.  Moisture-loving  kinds,  such  as  the  difl'erent  varie- 
ties  of  Athyrmms  and  the  majestic-looking  Struthi.ipteris  will  be  tbofirst 
to  sutter,  and  therefore,  where  these  have  not  a  cool  damp  soil  afl'orded 
them  to  grow  in,  frequent  and  copious  waterings  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  health.  These  should  be  applied  ov.rbead,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  fronds,  or  where  that  cannot  conveniently  be  done  the  garden 
engine  or  syringe  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  give  them  a 
thorough  wetting ;  if  this  can  be  done  every  night  it  will  considerably 
prolong  their  freshness  and  beauty.  Where  bulbous  plants  and  others  ot 
a  semi-wild  character  are  grown  in  suitiible  portions  of  the  hardv  Ferm  ry, 
as  they  always  should  be,  the  lees  interference  they  receive  in  the  way  of 
tnmming  or  removal  of  leaves  the  greater  will  be  their  strength  and 
capacity  for  blooming  next  year.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  to  denude  such  plants  of  their  foliage,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  long  before  it  has  died  ofl'  and  ceased  to  be  useful,  the  eS'ect  being  to 
stop  the  maturation  of  the  bulb  or  crown  of  the  plant,  as  tbe  case  may 
be,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  flowers. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Conservatories.- The  numerous  choice  stove  plants  available  at 
this  season  for  decorating  both  greenhouses  and  conservatories  will  afford 
riioro  richness  and  variety,  botli  in  foli.igo  and  flower,  than  is  attainable 
in  these  comp  iratively  cool  houses  at  any  other  season  of  the  year  ;  and 
as  It  will  not  be  safe  to  allow  choice  specimens  of  these  to  rema'in  in  such 
structures  for  any  lengthened  period,  it  will  be  well  to  use  them  as 
extensively  as  possible  during  the  next  month  or  two,  in  order  that  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  them  may  be  enjoyed  without  having  to  go 
into  tbe  strong  moist  heat  of  the  stove  to  view  them.  By  means  of 
frequent  changes  and  occasional  re  arrangement  much  interest  may  be  im. 
parted  and  fresh  effects  produced  iu  such  houses  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  being  turned  ,and  changed  about,  so 
as  to  expose  a  fresh  side  to  the  light.  Were  this  more  attended  to,  less 
training  and  tying  would  be  requisite,  and  the  use  of  objectionable  stakes 
puncturing  the  ball  might  then  in  a  great  measure  be  dispensed  with. 
Before  placing  choice  specimens  of  stove  plants  in  the  conservatory, 
however,  see  that  they  are  properly  hardened,  and  select  for  them  the 
best  positions  for  showing  them  ofi'  to  advantage,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  cold  draughts.  To  ensure  their 
salcty,  keep  them  as  dry  at  the  root  as  the  plauts  will  bear  without 
flagging  or  shedding  their  flowers  ;  thus  treated,  they  will  endure  the 
change  much  better  than  if  they  were  freely  supplied  with  water,  wet 
and  cold,  at  the  same  time,  having  a  paralvsing  ett'ect  on  them.  Keep 
root^climbers  properly  thinned  and  regulated,  otherwise,  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  which  they  are  now  making,  they  will  soon  become  entangled. 
It  13  rare  that  conservatory  borders  are  of  sufficient  depth  or  extent  to 
keep  in  health  such  fast-growing,  free. flowering  plauts  as  Begonias, 
lacsonias,  &a. ;  and  where  any  of  these  plants  are  at  all  pinched  for 
root-room,  the  deficiency  in  soil  must  be  made  up  by  giving  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  or  red  spider  will  soon  make  its  appearance,  and  when 
once  this  pest  becomes  established,  its  removal  is  a  work  of  some 
dithculty. 

Camellias.— Most  Camellias  have  their  wood  and  flower-buds  by 
this  time  sutticiently  developed  to  necessitate  removal  to  cooler  quarters, 
so  as  to  get  their  wood  well  ripened  Examine  spring  grafted  and 
imarched  plants,  and  unfasten  all  ligatures  from  such  as  have  united  and 
are  growing,  but  still  keep  them  in  rather  close  quarters  Do  not  entirely 
bead  back  the  stocks  to  the  scions  until  the  latter  have  fairly  started  into 
growth,  but  shorten  any  too  vigorous  growth  on  tbe  part  of  the  stock. 
The  end  of  this  month,  and  for  six  weeks  afterwards,  is  a  good  tim"  for 
grafting  Camellias  ;  therefore  have  good,  healthy,  and  well-established 
stocks  in  readiness,  also  a  close  pit  or  frame  inside  a  cool  house  for  the 
reception  of  the  ''worked"  plants.  They  require  dense  shading  for  a 
time,  and  any  that  are  too  tall  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  or  in  a  sloping 
direction. 

Daphne  indiea  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  on  growing  in  a  pit 
where  a  little  closer  atmosphere  than  that  ot  an  ordinary  greenhouse  is 
maintained,  or  it  may  be  placed  on  the  front  shelf  of  a  late  Vinery,  as  the 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  produced  by  syringing  and  closing  the  house 
early  in  the  afternoon  will  completely  answer  its  requirements  ;  so  treated 
it  will  make  double  the  amount  of  growth  that  it  would  iu  a  greenhouse, 
which  is  so  far  an  advantage  that  it  admits  of  more  of  the  flowers  being 
cut  than  when  the  plant  makes  less  progress,  although,  under  no  con- 
ditions should  too  ni.iny  shoots  be  removed  when  in  bloom.  This  plant 
ought  never  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  as  it  suR'ers  if  the  soil  becomes 
too  wet  by  exposure  to  rains  As  generally  seen,  it  is  of  medium  growth, 
and  even  by  those  whose  glass  accommodation  is  limited  halfa  dozen 
plants  will  not  be  too  many  to  grow,  and  by  keeping  a  portion  through 
the  winter  a  little  warmer  than  others  a  long  succession  of  flowers  may 
be  secured.    It  is  essential  never  to  overpot  or  overwater  it. 
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Pleroma  elagana. — This  easily. grown  and  showy  plant  strikes  as 
freely  aa  a  Verbeoa  from  the  halt-ripened  shoots  put  in  about  the  present 
time.  They  are  best  struck  singly  in  small  pots,  drained  and  tilled  with 
a  mixture  of  sifted  loara,  peat,  and  sand.  Kept  moist,  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  shaded,  and  placed  on  an  ordinary  hotbed,  they  will  root  iu  a 
few  weeks  ;  after  that  they  may  be  fully  exposed,  the  points  of  the  shoots 
pinched  out  to  induce  them  to  break,  and  subjected  to  greenhouse  treat. 
ment  for  a  couple  of  years.  In  the  second  summer  they  should  be  placed 
out-of-doors  iu  the  open  air  at  the  shady  side  of  a  tree  or  wall  that  will 
prevent  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  shining  upon  their  leaves,  which 
are  somewhat  impatient  of  its  direct  influence.  As  they  require  more 
room  move  them  on  into  S-in.  or  10  in.  pots.  So  treated,  they  will  bloom 
from  almost  every  shoot,  producing  flowers  which  in  colour  are  not 
equalled  by  anything  in  cultivation. 

Pita  and  Frames. — Where  pot  plants  are  grown  iu  pits  they  must 
be  kept  well  np  to  the  glass  or  they  are  apt  to  become  drawn.  Plants  in 
such  structui'es  are  more  liable  to  get  neglected  as  regards  water  than  in 
house-',  where  they  can  be  more  readily  examined.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, 1 10.  insects  are  more  likely  to  escape  observation  than  in  more 
open  quarters,  and  therefore  must  be  looked  after  more  closely.  In 
additi)n  to  supplying  pot  plants  with  sufficient  water  at  the  roots,  it  is 
also  requisite,  whde  active  growth  is  progressing,  to  keep  the  floors  of  the 
pits  or  frames  on  which  they  stand  well  and  regularly  moistened,  for  if 
this  be  not  attended  to  the  atmosphere  durmg  hot  sunny  weather 
becomes  so  dry  that  healthy  growth  is  out  of  the  question. 

Hardy   Fruit. 

Strawberries. — Old  Strawberry  beds  that  have  become  exhausted 
should  be  dug  over  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  best  method  is 
to  cut  them  off  with  the  spade  just  below  the  collar  and  bury  them  as 
the  work  goes  on,  opening  a  trench  for  the  purpose  sufficiently  wide  at 
the  commencement  The  old  tops  thus  dug  under  will  beuetit  the  ground, 
especially  if  it  be  of  a  heavy  character.  There  is  no  better  crop  to  follow 
Strawberries,  when  dug  up  at  this  time  of  the  year,  than  Turnips,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  rain  falls  after  the  ground  is  prepared. 

Pears  and  Plums  on  walls  should  have  their  summer  shoots  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  grow,  a  state  at  which  the  trees  will 
arrive  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  grown  The  object  in  taking  these  summer  shoots  off 
is  to  give  the  ti*ee  a  better  opportuuity  to  form  fruit. buds  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  to  expose  these  to  the  ripening  influence  of  sun  and  air;  but 
if  such  shoots  be  removed  too  soon,  i.e.,  whilst  there  is  a  considerable 
flow  of  sap  iu  the  trees,  more  harm  than  good  will  be  done,  as  the  trees 
will  start  again  into  growth.  The  usual  way  is  to  break  the  breast. wood 
(for  that  is  tbe  term  usually  applied  to  these  summer  shoots)  off  with  the 
thumb  laid  across  the  blade  of  the  pruning,  knife,  or  a  stout  pair  of 
ordinary  nippers  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  severing  the  shoots  at 
about  h  in.  or  i  in.  above  the  point  from  which  they  spring. 

Kitchen  Qarden. 

Sowing  Cabbages. — Those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  marked  influence  which  the  difference  of  a  few  days  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  some  vegetables  exercises  over  the  future  crop  are 
apt  to  smile  at  the  fixed  dates  at  which  tbe  last  generation  of  gardeners 
used  to  have  tor  sowing  in  spling  and  autumn.  A  little  reflection  will 
convince  any  one  that  the  difference  of  a  single  day  or  two  in  committing 
the  seed  to  the  ground  cannot  be  of  vital  importance  ;  yet  it  is  well  not 
to  treat  old  customs  too  lightly.  The  object  which  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  had  in  view  in  fixing  arbitrary  dates  was  simply  to  prevent  either 
too  early  or  too  late  sowing,  and  thus  ensure  punctuality.  For  instance, 
in  sowing  Cabbage  seed  during  the  present  month  for  the  early  spring 
supply,  a  difference  of  ten  days  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  time 
when  the  crop  will  be  ready,  and  also  afiects  the  varieties  grown.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  hardy  sorts,  such  as  the  Enfield 
Market,  stand  the  winter  best,  the  seeds  of  these  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  20th  of  the  present  month  is  passed  ;  delay  beyond  this  will  cause 
the  crop  to  be  fit  for  use  later  in  the  spring.  If  sown  sooner  many  of  the 
plants  will  run  to  seed  instead  of  hearting  at  the  proper  time.  Where 
early  varieties,  such  as  the  York,  are  grown,  they  must  not  be  sown  until 
eight  or  ten  days  later,  or  the  plants  will  bolt.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  Cabbages  should  be  sown  a  week  later  than  the  above  dates, 
the  later  kinds  being  put  in  first  and  the  earliest  last.  Where  these 
direotinns  are  followed,  the  disappointment  of  seeding  instead  of  hearting 
will  not  be  experienced.  Select  au  open  situation  where  the  plants,  from 
the  time  they  are  up.  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  air,  for  the  drawn  and 
■weakly  plants  sown  near  trees  or  high  walls  are  not  calculated  to  stand  a 
severe  winter. 

Celery  and  Scarlet  Kunners.— Where  the  seeds  of  Celery  were 
sown  early  and  the  plants  prepared  as  directed,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
an  early  supply,  they  will  now  be  growing  fast.  Where  the  ground  was 
well  enriched  there  will  not  have  been  any  necessity  for  watering;  but 
where  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  manure,  weakly  applicjtions  of 
manure  water  will  be  required.  Should  Celery  become  at  all  affected  with 
green  fly,  to  which  it  is  very  subject  if  grown  near  anything  else  that  is 
troubled  with  the  insect,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  the  leaves 
curling  UD  and  an  unhealthy,  stunted  appearance  of  the  plants.  So  soon 
as  any  aphides  are  found  give  a  good  washing  with  soapy  water  from  the 
wash-house,  applying  it  with  the  syringe.  To  be  effectual,  hke  all  other 
applications  of  a  similar  nature,  it  must  reach  every  part  of  the  plants 
above  ground,  tor,  even  upon  such  portions  of  the  leaves  as  harbour  no 


living  insects,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  aro  eggs  which  will  quickly 
come  to  life.  Should  the  fly  not  be  killed  by  one  dre-ssin<,  give  a  secood 
within  a  few  days.  Scarlet  Runners  grown  without  sticks  should  have 
their  shoots  repeatedly  nipped  out  as  they  push  up ;  this  will  induce  them 
to  break  afresh  and  continue  flowering. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 
July  22. — Sowing  black-seeded  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  for  winter  nso. 
Potting  on  small  Cinerarias.  Planting  out  Lettuces  and  Endive.  Earth- 
ing up  Cardoons.  Lifting  pickling  Onions  and  spreading  them  out  to 
dry.  Sticking  Peas  and  getting  them  earthed  up,  and  topping  those 
which  are  growing  above  the  sticks.  Picking  Laxton's  Unique  and  Wil- 
liam I.  Peas  for  seed.  Getting  large  rough  trames  ready  for  sowing  late 
Peas  and  late  dwarf  French  Beans  so  as  to  protect  them  froui  the  early 
autumn  frosts.  Nailing  and  tying  in  R  ises  on  walls  and  picking  off  all 
dead  flowers.  Hoeing  and  weeding  amougst  Strawberries,  and  cutting 
away  all  runners  that  are  not  required  for  planting. 

July  23.— Sowing  Laxton's  Omega  and  Unique  Peag.  Budding 
Roses,  and  giving  them  a  good  mulching  with  rotten  manure.  Hmd- 
weeding  herbaceous  borders  and  giving  them  a  general  clean  up.  Water- 
ing  Celery  ;  also  Leeks,  Parsley,  Turnips,  &c.  Gathering  Black  Currants 
for  preserving  Clearing  out  Mushroom  house  and  getting  it  white- 
washed. Giving  the  Peach  trees  in  early  house  a  good  watering  night 
an  1  morning  with  the  garden  engine  to  keep  down  red  spider  and  other 
insects.  Lifting  early  sorts  of  Potatoes  and  spreading  them  out  in  the 
sun  to  ripen  them  well  for  seed  next  season. 

July  24  —Putting  in  Pink  and  Carnation  pipings  under  hand-lights. 
Gathering  Apricots  for  preserving.  Earthing  up  Celery  when  the  soil  is 
dry  and  in  workable  condition.  Weedingand  picking  over  carpet  bedding 
borders.  Making  up  new  Mushroom  bed  in  the  open  ground  Looking 
over  Marrows  and  Gherkins,  and  closely  stopping  them  alt.  Digging  up, 
manuring,  and  watering  borders  previous  to  sowing  with  Wheeler's 
Imperial  Cabbage,  and  stopping  and  nailing  in  the  shoots  of  Tomatoes  on 
walls.  Nailing  in  all  the  leading  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots 
and  Cherries.  Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  watermg  them  and 
stopping  them  where  required,  and  renovating  the  linings  round  all  manure 
frames. 

July  25. — Potting  on  Celosias,  Coleuses,  and  Begonias.  Picking  oB' 
early  blooms  and  pegging  down  the  branches  of  exhibition  Balsams. 
Stopping  t;he  laterals  through  all  Vineries  and  giving  late  houses  a  good 
soaking  with  guano  water  inside  and  out.  Staking  and  tying  in  plants 
on  borders.  Training  out  and  pegging  down  bedding  plants  and  clearing 
away  decaying  leaves  and  flowers.  Thinning  out  Turnips,  Carrots,  and 
Spinach.  Cutting  back  Laurels  in  pleasure  grounds  where  overgrowing 
walks.  Watering  Lettuce  and  Endive  beds,  and  hoeing  amongst  all 
growing  crops. 

July  26.— Putting  in  Phlox  and  Pelargonium  cuttings.  Tying  out 
and  picking  the  early  blooms  off  exhibition  Fuchsias.  Weeding.  hnein» 
and  afterwards  mulching  Aster  beds.  Stopping  and  tying  out  Dahlias 
and  thinning  out  the  blooms  where  required  for  exhibition.  Cutting  back 
Ivy  on  walls  where  overgrowing  windows.  Clearing  off  Peas  and 
manuring  and  digging  the  ground  ready  for  autumn  Cabbages.  Getting 
new  mould  into  cold  pits  and  pricking  them  out  with  Parsley  roots  fo°r 
winter  use.  Cutting  back  the  breastwood  and  nailing  in  the  leaders  of 
Plums  and  Pears.  Gathering  Raspberries  and  Red  and  White  Currants 
for  preserving. 

July  27-— Pricking  off  a  late  batch  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias. 
Transplanting  Silenes  and  Forget-me.nots  from  seed  beds  ;  also  seeding 
Violas.  Watering  the  Pines  all  through  and  putting  sticks  to  any  that 
require  it.  Cleaning  up  mould  yards.  Planting  out  a  large  breadth  of 
Savoys  tor  small  heads ;  also  Coleworts.  Mulching  late  Peas  with  rotten 
manure  Getting^all  Pine  pots  washed  and  getting  in  the  soil  ready  for 
potting.  Giving  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water. 
Weeding  and  cleaning  Box  edgings  in  garden  walks.  Watering  Celery, 
Cardoons,  Cauliflowers,  and  Tomatoes.  Mowing  and  cleaning  up  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  rolling  down  all  gravel  and  turf  that  require  it. 
Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines' 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  — 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Wild  Flowers  for  Table  Decoration.— At  the  Woodbridge 
Horticultural  Society's  show,  held  on  July  11,  amongst  centre 
pieces  for  table  decoration  were  some  pretty  arrangements  of  wild 
flowers.  Of  flowers  and  fruits  combined  I  also  noticed  some  good 
examples,  but  it  is  to  the  wild  flowers  I  wish  to  direct  attention. 
Amongst  these  Water  Lilies,  Corn. flowers,  and  Forget-me-nots  are 
now  abundant,  and  there  is  also  an  endless  variety  of  foliage  that 
almost  possesses  the  fairy-like  lightness  of  our  native  Grasses.  With 
such  materials  one  can  scarcely  avoid  producing  a  graceful  effect. 
Water  bouquets  were  also  largely  represented,  and  for  this  purpose 
Water  Lilies,  Forget-me.nots,  and  other  aquatic  flowers  looked  far 
more  at  home  than  such  subjects  as  Gloxinias  and  stove  Ferns,  which 
are  frequently  employed  for  that  purpose.  However  beautiful  exotic 
or  even  native  flowers  may  be  in  themselves,  their  beauty  may  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  having  some  regard  to  natural  position  and  sur. 
rouudings.  A  Water  Lily  should  evidently  be  in  a  situation  where  it 
can  be  looked  down  on,  while  a  climbing  plant— like  a  Tacsonia- can 
only  be  seen  to  advantage  when  viewed  from  belotr. — J.  Geoom. 
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{Continued  from  p.  36. j 

Number  of  Sepals. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
parts  of  the  flower  of  dicotyledons  are  usually  in  fours  or  fives, 
or  multiples  of  these  numbers,  and  this,  of  course,  would  apply 
to  the  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla,  and  stamens  and  carpels. 
Perhaps  as  many  as  80  per  cent,  or  even  90  per  cent,  of  dicoty- 
ledons have  a  pentamerous  (five-parted)  calyx.  The  number 
of  sepals  forming  the  gamosepalous  calyx  can  usually  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  lobes.  The  Fuchsia  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  same  order  have  a  tetramerous,  or  four-parted, 
calyx,  but  the  Enchanter's  Nightshade,  also  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  has  only  two  sepals,  two  petals,  &c.     Then  there 


FiR.  325.— Diagram  of  the 
flower  of  Circsea  luteti- 
ana ;  the  two  sepals 
lateral,  and  the  two 
petals  anterior  and 
posterior. 


Fie.  326.— Diairram  of  the 
flower  of  Diclytra  for- 
mosa  ;  one  of  the 
sepals  anterior  and  the 
other  posterior. 


Fig.  827.— Diajram  of 
the  flower  of  Planta- 
go  major;  neither  of 
the  fonr  sepals  with 
its  median  line  an> 
terior  or  posterior. 


is  the  small  family,  the  Portulacese  (Portulaca  and  Calandrinia), 
which  is  characterised  by  having  a  calyx  of  only  two  sepals. 
The  flowers  of  Calycanthus  and  Chimonanthus  exhibit  a  gradual 
transition  from  bracts  to  sepals,  and  sepals  to  petals,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  know  where  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins. 

Position  ok  the  Sepals.— The  accompanying  floral  diagrams 
illustrate  some  of  the  variations  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
sepals.  When  the  calyx  consists  of  only  two  sepals,  they  are 
either  lateral,  one  on  either  side  to  the  right  and  left,  as  in 
Circffla  lutetiana  (Enchanter's  Nishtshade— fig.  325),  or  one 
posterior,  that  is,  next  the  mother  axis,  aud  the  other  anterior, 
as  in  Diclytra  formosa  (fig.  32(3).  When  there  are  four  sepals, 
they  are  commonly  arranged— one  posterior,  one  anterior,  and 
two  lateral ;  but  in  Plantago  (fig.  327)  the  centre  of  neither  of 
the  petals  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  centre  of  the 


Ffg.  328.— Diagram  of  the  flower 
of  PhaseolaB,  showing  the  odd 
sepal  is  anterior. 


Fig.  329.— Diagram  of  the  flower 
of  Linum,  showing  the  odd  sepal 
is  posterior,  or  next  to  the  axis. 


axis,  two  of  them  being  to  the  right  of  it,  and  two  to  the  left. 
When  the  calyx  is  composed  of  five  sepals,  the  odd  one  is 
almost  always  posterior,  or  next  to  the  axis,  as  in  Linum  (fig. 
329),  though  in  the  LeguminosEe  the  odd  one  is  anterior  (fig. 

328).' 

Tho  Corolla. 

Almost  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  calyx  applies 
equally  to  the  corolla,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  regular  and 
irregular  polypetalous  and  gamopetalous  corollas,  and  the 
position  of  the  petals  with  respect  to  the  axis  is  equally  vari- 
able, as  well  as  their  number.  But  the  cohesion  and  absence 
of  cohesion  of  the  petals  are  characters  of  more  importance  in 
systematic  botany,  as  dicotyledons,  having  a  distinct  calyx  and 
corolla,  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  polypetalfe  and  gamo- 
petalse  (monopetate  of  some  botanists).  The  natural  orders 
belonging  to  the  former  are  characterised  by  having,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  petals  free  to  the  base,  whilst  those  of  the  latter 
group  are  almost  invariably  more  or  less  united.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  greater  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  corolla  than 


there  is  of  the  calyx,  or  at  least  the  variations  are  more  strik- 
ing. There  are  several  leading  types  of  polypetalous  corollas 
which  we  will  briefly  describe.  One  of  the  most  striking  is 
the  papilionaceous  type  (figs.  330  and  331),  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  larger  number  of  species  than  any  other  poly- 
petalous corolla.  It  is  irregular,  and  tho  upper  or  posterior 
petal  is  usually  larger  than  the  others,  which  it  overlaps  in  the 


Fig.  330.— Papilionaceous  corolla.       Fig.  331.  —  Irregular     polypetalous 

(papilionaceous)  corolla  spread 
open ;  the  upper  petal  is  termed  the 
"standard,"  the  lateral  "wings," 
and  the  two  lower  more  or  less 
combined  form  the  keel. 

bud,  both  of  its  edges  being  outside  of  the  others.  The  upper 
petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla  is  the  standard,  the  two  lateral 
ones  the  wings,  and  the  two  lower,  which  cohere  more  or  less, 
form  the  keel.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  distinction 
of  the  petals,  because  it  is  from  various  modifications  in  the 
shape  and  the  relative  sizes  of  the  petals  that  some  of  the 


Pig.  332,— Flower  of  Wallflower,  Fig.  333.— Flower  of  Silene  pendula. 

showing  the  cruciform  type  of 
corolla. 

generic  characters  are  drawn.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  give 
examples  of  this  type,  as  they  abound  in  the  field  and  in  the 
garden.  The  Furze,  Broom,  Pea,  Bean,  Wistaria,  Clover,  Lupin, 
&c,,  are  of  this  type.  Another  type  of  polypetalous  corolla 
characteristic  of  a  large  number  of  familiar  plants  is  the  cruci- 
form (fig.  332).     This  has  four  petals,  commonly  consisting  of 


Fig.  334.— Flower  of  Hypericum  Pig.  335.— Flower  of  Geum,  showing  tho 
ffigyptiacum  ;  corolla  polypetal-  rosaceous  type  of  corolla, 

ous  and  regular. 

an  erect,  stalk-like  part  (the  claw)  and  a  spreading  limb. 
Cabbage,  Candytuft,  Stock,  Wallflower,  Arabis,  &c.,  have  a 
cruciform  corolla.  The  polypetalous  corolla  of  the  Pink  family 
(fig.  333)  is  similar  to  the  cruciform,  but  it  has  five  petals. 
All  three  of  the  types  described  have  the  petals  more  or  less 
distinctly  clawed.  The  Rosaceous  type  (fig.  335)  has  sessile 
petals,  which  spread  from  the  base  ;  this  type  is  represented  in 
raanynat^'-al  orders,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  members  of  the 
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RosaceEB.  The  corolla  of  Aconite  consists  of  two  singularly 
shaped  petals  enclosed  in  the  hood-shaped  petaloid  sepal  (see 
fig.  336,  where  the  sepal  is  removed  to  show  the  petals).  In 
Polygala  two  of  the  sepals  are  much  larger  than  the  others 
and  coloured  like  petals,  and  there  are  only  three  petals,  and 
they  adhere  to  the  stamens.  The  two  larger  sepals  are  called 
the  wings,  just  as  the  two  lateral  petals  are  of  a  papilionaceous 


Fip.  336. — A  flower  of  Aconite,  with 
the  sepals  aetactaed. 


Fiff.  337. — Flower  of  Salvia  bicolor, 
with  two-lipped  corolla. 


corolla,  and  they  persist  and  enclose  the  seed  vessel.  Gamo- 
petalous  corollas  offer  a  great  diversity  of  shapes,  but  there 
are  some  very  distinct  types.  The  corolla  of  the  Labiatje  (Salvia 
family)  is  usually  two-lipped  (bilabiate) — fig.  337 — as  it  is  also 
in  many  Acanthaceos  (Justicia),  ScrophulariaceEe  (Pedicularis), 


Fig.  339.— LIgnlate  corolla  of  the 
Composita?. 


Fi^.  339.— Flower  of  Tobacco,  with  an 
infandiboliform,  or  funnel-shaped 
corolla. 


and  Verbenacese ;  but  there  is  every  degree,  from  a  nearly 
regular  shape  to  the  very  decidedly  two-lipped  corolla  of  Salvia 
bicolor  (fig.  337).  When  the  two  lips  meet  and  enclose  the 
stamens  (Antirrhinum,  for  example),  the  corolla  is  personate. 
The  ligulate  corolla  (fig.  338)  is  characteristic  of  the  Com- 


Fig.  3J0.— Flower  of 
Hyo^cyamns  albus  ; 
corolla  ^amopetalona 
and  regular. 


Fig.  341.— Flower  of  Sym- 
phytum officinale,  with  a 
tabular  corolla. 


Fin.  312.— Flowers  oE  Ces. 
trum ;  corolla  sraraopetal- 
oaa  and  regular. 


poaitae  (see  paragraph  on  the  capitulum) ;  in  the  Dandelion  all 
the  flowers  of  the  head  are  ligulate ;  in  the  Daisy  only  the 
outer  ones,  the  others  being  tubular.  Honeysuckles  have  an 
irregular  corolla  something  of  the  same  shape.  Among  regular 
gamopetalous  corollas  are  the  campannlate  (bell-shaped),  as  of 


many  Campanulas,  Convolvulus,  &c. ;  the  infundibuliform 
(funnel-shaped),  fig.  339;  the  tubular  (fig.  341);  the  vase- 
shaped  (fig.  3-12) ;  the  salver-shaped  (fig.  343) ;  the  urceolate 
(fig.  34-t) ;  and  the  rotate  (fig.  345).  There  is  no  very  precise 
meaning  attached  to  these  terms,  and  campanulate  corollas  are 
as  variable  in  form,  or  perhaps  more  so  than  bells. 

ApPENDiGES  OP  Petals. — The  petals  of  the  Eagged  Robin, 
Campion,  and  many  of  the  same  family  (Caryophyllaceae)  are 
furnished  with  a  scale  at  the  base  of  the  limb ;  and  most  of 
the  Boraginaceas  (Myosotis,  Borago,  Symphytum)  have  the 
throat  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  closed  by  scales.  Cardio- 
spermum  (fig.  346)  has  the  petals  provided  with  a  crested 
scale ;  the  famous  Coca  tree  has  the  petals  furnished  with 
two  lateral  crested  scales  (fig.  347) ;  and  the  petals  of  the 
Buttercup  (fig.  348)  have  a  small  glandular  body  at  the  base. 


Fig.  343.— Flower  of  Lilac,  Fiir.  314.— Flower  of  Arbutus  Pig.  345  — floweroE 
with  hypocrateriform  or  tJnedo,  with  an  urceolate  Lysiraachia,  with 
salver-shaped  corolla.  or  urn-shaped  corolla.  a  rota'e  corolla. 

Insertion  of  Petals. — When  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  top 
of  the  ovary,  the  petals  appear  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
limb  of  the  calyx,  and  are  what  is  termed  epigynous ;  when 
the  petals  are  attached  to  a  free  calyx,  or  a  calyx  that  is  not 
adherent  to  the  top  of  the  ovary,  they  are  perigynous ;  and 
when  they  spring  from  the  enlarged  floral  axis  itself,  free  from 
the  calyx  and  below  the  gyncecium,  they  are  hypogynous.  The 
same  terms  apply  to  the  insertion  of  stamens,  though  in  both 
cases  it  may  be  the  result  of  adhesion  commencing  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  development. 

Absence  and  Suppression  of  Petals. — When  a  species  of  a 


Pig.  316.— Petal  of  Oar- 
diospermum  Halica- 
cabnm,  furnished 
with  a  central  crested 
scale. 


Fig.  317.— Petal  of  Erythroxy- 
lon  coca,  furnished  with  two 
lateral  crested  scales. 


Fig.  313.  —  Petal  of 
Ranunculus,  fur- 
nished with  a 
gland  at  the  base. 


genus  normally  having  petals  is  destitute  of  them  it  is  said  to 
be  apetalous.  Most  of  the  species  of  Fuchsia,  for  example,  are 
provided  with  petals,  but  there  are  about  six  apetalous  species. 
In  Amorpha  fruticosa,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  Leguminosfe 
(sub-order,  Papilionaoefe),  only  the  upper  petal  or  standard  is 
developed,  all  the  others  being  suppressed.  Clematis  and 
Anemone  are  referred  to  the  Ranunoulaceaj,  although  they  are 
apetalous,  because  in  all  other  essential  characters  they  agree 
with  Ranunculus,  &c.  In  these  genera  the  sepals  simulate 
petals. 

The  Perianth. 

A  general  definition  of  the  perianth,  as  the  term  is  employed 
in  descriptive  botany,  is  given  in  a  previous  paragraph,  and  we 
need  only  repeat  here  that  in  practice  it  is  applied  to  the  floral 
envelope  when  it  is  in  one  whorl  or  series,  or  if  in  more  than 
one  whorl  the  parts  of  both  whorls  are  similar  in  shape  and 
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colouring.     The  perianth  is  free  and  polyphyllous  or  gatno- 
phjllous,  or  it  is  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  it  is  either  regular 


Fig.  349. — Female  flower  of  Stinsuig 
Nettle,  having  a  four-leaved 
perianth. 


Fip.  35'D  —Female  flower  of  Rhubarb, 
with  a  six-leaved  perianth. 


or  irregular  in  form.     The  perianth  of  the  Cupulifer^  (sea  also 
preceding  paragraph  on  the  involucre  o£  this  family)  specially 


Fig.  3S1.— Fleehv  rierianth  of  Mohlen- 
beckia  Burruunding  tLe  fruit. 


Fi(r.   352  — Trreenlar    eamiphyllous 
perianth  of  AiiBtoloohiaclematitis. 


deserves  our  notice,  as  its  real  nature  is  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    In  the  Oak  and  Beech  the  perianth  is  adherent  to  the 


Fig  863.— Perianth  cf  ArlBtolochia  tricaudata. 

ovary,  but  though  this  is  not  very  apparent  in  the  mature 
Acorn  or  Beech  Mast,  it  can  be  traced  by  beginning  at  the 


flowering  stage.  Several  dicotyledonous  orders  have  a  single 
perianth,  as  the  Thymelaceffl  (Daphne  and  Pimelea) ;  ProtcaceaB 
(Bariksia  and  Grevillea),  with  the  stamens  superposed  on  {op- 
posite tol  the  leaves  of  the  perianth;  the  Urticactae  (J^tinging 
Nettle— fig.  349);  and  the  Polygonacea!  (Rhubarb— fig  360). 
The  free  perianth  is  either  deciduous  or  persistent;  in  Muh- 
lenbeckia  (fig.  351)  it  is  persistent,  and  becomes  fleshy.  The 
Aristo1ocbiacta3  (Aristolochia,  Asaruni)  have  an  irregular 
eamophyllous  adherent  perianth  of  very  variable  shape  (figs, 
35i  and  353).    There  arc  two  principal  types  of  perianth  in 


Fig.  354.— Perianth  of  an  Orchid. 

monocotyledons  :  the  petaloid  (Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Crocus,  &o.) 
and  the  glumaceous  (Grasses  and  Sedges).  The  former  is 
usually  of  some  other  colour  than  green,  and  often  very  bril- 
liantly coloured  ;  and  one  of  the  principal  things  to  note  is, 
whether  it  is  free  from  the  ovary,  as  in  Lilies  and  Tulips,  or 
adherent  to  it,  as  in  Irises,  Snowdrop,  and  Narcissus. 

The  Perianth  of  Ofchids. 

The  perianth  of  Orchids  presents  a  most  wonderful  diversity 
of  singular  forms  ;  all  belonging,  however,  to  one  type  almost 
peculiar  to  the  family.  It  is  almost  invariably  irregular,  and 
consists  of  six  pieces  in  two  series.     The  three  outer  ones  are 
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usually  uniform  ia  size  and  shape,  and  are  generally  called  \ 
sepals;  a  d  ot  the  three  inner  parts,  the  tivo  lateral  (petals)  i 
are  alike,  and  the  other  oE  a  very  different  shape  (S^.  S5i).  The 
latter  is  called  the  labellum  or  lip,  and  it  is  this  that  varies  so 
much  in  size  and  shape  and  colour,  being  usually  ot  a  different 
colour  or  differently  marked  from  the  others.  Oftentimes  it  is 
proHnced  below  in  the  lorm  of  a  spur,  which  attains  a  length 
of  Ij  ft.  in  Angrfflcum  sesquipedale,  of  which  fig.  35t  is  a  re- 
duced representation.  It  is  always  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and 
almost  always  the  posterior  part  becomes  anterior  through  a 
half  twist  of  the  ovary.  W.  B.  Hbjislev. 


THE     FRUIT     CROPS. 


SCOTLAND. 

Floors  Castle,  Kelso. — Apples  are  a  complete  failure  here- 
ab»uta.  Apricots  are  a  pj-rcial  crop  oq  most  trees,  Moorpark  being 
the  beat  sort.  Plums  are  pleutiful,  and  we  never  had  bo  many  Green 
G-iges  for  these  last  eight  years  as  we  have  this  season.  Cherries 
are  a  failure,  and  the  Morel  lo  crop  was  never  so  bad  ;  but  I  attribute 
this  to  a  severe  north-east  blast  which  smote  the  trees  on  May  20, 
while  Apricots  and  Plums  on  an  opposite  aspect  were  more  sheltered. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  walls  are  invaluable.  We  have  very  few  Pears, 
aud  this  I  attribute  to  the  occurrence  of  a  cold  north-west  wind  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  although  they  were  protected  by  a  3-ply  net. 
Our  Pear  wall  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  natural  ~p^otBC- 
tion  from  a  plantation,  which  ia  not  half  established;  but  in  a  few 
years  this  plantation  will  give  the  desired  protection.  My  opinion  ia 
that  cold  winds  do  more  harm  than  frost,  for  we  can  protect  fiom 
frosts,  bat  we  canuoti  protect  from  cold  winds.  Strawberries 
are  an  excellent  crop.  Goospbeiries  poor.  Currants  are  good,  and 
so  are  Raspberries. — Henry  Knight. 

Tynninghame,  East  Lothian. — Apricots  are  a  fair  crop  here 
and  throui^hout  the  neighbjurhood.  Applei  poor,  except  some  of 
the  earlier  sorts  ;  the  blossoms  wanted  stamina.  Pears  on  some  trees 
good,  on  others  only  middling.  Plums  generally  a  heavy  crop. 
Cherries  a  full  crop.  Strawberries,  Black  and  Bed  Currants,  and 
Raspberries  extra  heavy  throughout  the  district.  Gooseberries  in 
general  next  to  or  entirely  a  failure;  incur  own  case  a  very  heavy 
crop.  The  trees  generally  were  damaged  some  two  months  ago,  but 
they  are  now  making  clean  healthy  growths,  and  bid  fair  to  euauie 
a  good  promise  for  next  season,  provided  the  weather  proves  at  all 
propitious.  The  remarks  as  to  varieties  remain  the  same  as  in  previous 
years.  A  new  Strawberry,  named  Moffatt's  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  ia 
being  largely  grown  for  market  purposes.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper 
and  very  large,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Preston- 
kirk,  grows  it  largely  for  market,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  trial 
in  other  districts. — R.  P.  BROTnERSrON. 

Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire. — Fruit  crops  hereabouts  this  season 
are  in  general  good.  Strawberries  have  been  very  plentiful,  espe. 
cially  Keen's  Seedling,  which  does  best  iu  this  district.  Gooseberry 
bushes  are  quite  loaded,  but  in  some  gardens  near  here  they  are 
scarce.  Currants,  both  Red  and  Black,  are  a  medium  crop,  although 
they  promised  well  when  in  flower.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop, 
but  the  fruit  is  amall.  Apples  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Pears,  espooially  those  on  walls.  Cherriea,  Figi,  and 
Plums  are  alao  good  crops.  Our  most  fruitful  Apples  here  are  Lord 
Suffield,  Eoklinville,  Roya!  Russet.  Eirly  Margaret,  Keswick  Codlio, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Wormaid'a  Pippin,  and  Cambusnethan  Pippin. 
Pears  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Knight's  Monarch,  Marie  Louise,  Passe 
Golmar,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Plums  Victoria,  Kirke's,  Jefferson, 
Ooe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Rivera*  Early  Prolific.  Our  kitchen  garden 
is  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  and  the  soil  is  of  a 
heavy,  stiff  character,  resting  on  a  hard  red  clay. — D.  Murr.\y, 

Eglinton  Castle,  Ayrshire.— Fruit  crops  hereabouts  this 
season  are  very  variable,  a  circumstance  attributable  to  last  season 
beiug  exceptionally  wet  and  cold,  so  that  neither  wood  nor  buds  were 
matured;  hence,  though  the  blossom  was  abundant  and  the  spring 
-more  favourable  than  that  of  the  average  of  seasons,  the  blooms  fell 
off  without  setting.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions,  in  which 
a  fair  average  crop  will  be  secured,  arising  from  the  situation  being 
better  sheltered  and  the  soil  more  suitable  than  ours.  Apples  will  be 
very  scarce — generally  speaking,  very  few,  if  any.  Of  Pears  the 
blossom  was  leas  abundant  than  that  of  Apples,  but  the  crops  are 
heavier.  Plums  are  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  for  some 
years.  Cherries  are  a  fair  crop.  Currants  heavy,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  aod  heard.     Gooseberries  very  partial ;  in  some  gardens  they 


are  a  heavy  crop,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  scarce.  Raspberries 
are  a  fair  average  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Strawberries. 
Our  garden  here  lies  very  low  and  damp,  being  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river  Lugton,  and  also  a  very  few  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  soil  is  generally  heavy,  aud  very  unsuitable  for  good 
fruit  returns.  The  following  are  the  names  of  fruits  that  seem  to  do 
best  with  us,  viz..  Apples— Lord  Suffield,  Eoklinville,  and  Stirling 
Cistle.  Pears  — Bearrc  de  Gapiaumout,  Williams'  Bjo  Chretien, 
Hdssel,  Jargonelle  (on  walls),  and  Marie  Louise.  Strawberries- 
President,  Garibaldi,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Elton. —J.  Gray. 

Bothwell  Castle,  Lanark.— t  may  state  generally  that 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries,  more  especially  Morellos, 
are  fully  average  cropa  ;  otber  sorts  of  fruit  are  rather  below  the 
avera{<e ;  that  is  the  case  here,  and  t  understand  that  it  applies  to 
the  Clyde  orchards  generally.  Gooseberries  are  grown  more  largely 
than  other  sorts  of  fruit  in  this  locality  for  the  Glasgow  markets, 
and  the  annual  public  sale  which  took  place  recently  realised  much 
less  than  iu  average  seasons.  The  soil  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell  is 
very  variable,  but  a  stiff  soil  with  a  clayey  sub-soil  predominates.— 
Andrew  Turnbull. 

Munches,  Dalbeattie. — Small  fruits  are  generally  a  good  crop, 
except  Gooseberries,  which  are  decidedly  defective.  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  are  in  most  places  a  short  jrop,  although  not  q  lite  so  bad 
as  last  year.  We  have  had  a  variable  spring,  but  no  froso  to  do  any 
injury,  from  which  inert  blossoms  generally  suffer  sb  seriously.  I 
may  mention  that  we  never  now  have  the  crops  of  large  fruit  which 
we  used  to  have  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  either  from  standards  or  from 
walls.  Probably  this  may  to  a  small  extent  arise  in  the  case  of 
Pears,  at  least  on  the  walla,  from  our  trying  to  introduce  too  tender 
or  early  blooming  kinds. — W.  H.  M. 

Dumfriesshire. — A  most  abundant  crop  of  blossoms  on  both 
Apples  and  Pears  disappeared  without  leaving  scarcely  any  fruit 
behind.  Last  year's  growth  bas  been  very  much  affected  with  can- 
ker and  dying  back.  No  doubt  these  results  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  dull  wet  summer  and  autumn  of  laat  season  having  left 
the  wood  in  a  very  immature  condition.  Plums  in  some  gardens  are 
a  ''ood  crop.  Gooseberries  are  about  half  a  crop,  and  the  bushts  are 
not  looking  well.  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Strawberries  are 
plentiful.  There  has  been  leas  frost  here  ia  May  than  for  the  last  tea 
years,  and,  so  far,  the  summer  has  been  a  great  improvement  on  that  of 
last  year,  totatoes  are  looking  exceedingly  well,  and,  should  the 
autumn  be  fine,  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  fine  crop. — D.  Thomson. 

Blythswood,  Renfrewshire. — Fruit  prospects,  and  even  the 
condicion  of  the  trees  this  year  iu  this  neighbourhood  being  so  in. 
fested  with  caterpillars,  ar^  very  discouraging.  The  trees  bloomed 
well,  but  did  not  set.  Apricots  and  Peaches  on  walls  are  quite  a 
failure,  the  wood  of  neither  being  at  all  well  set.  Plums  and  Pears 
are  a  thin  crop.  Morellos  about  an  average.  Apples  poor,  but  some 
sorts,  such  as  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cellini,  Eoklinville, 
Lord  Suffield,  and  Stirling  Castle,  have  more  or  leas  of  fruit  on  them. 
Gooseberries  are  rather  uuder  the  average  ;  in  some  gardens  nearly 
all  had  failed  ;  in  others  there  is  a  good  crop.  The  bushes  have  been 
badly  infested  with  black  aphis.  Black  Currants  are  pluntiful  aud 
floe,  and  Red  and  White  ones  are  also  abundant.  Strawoerries  are 
heavily  cropped,  especially  Garibaldi,  Baum's  Seedling,  and  Dr. 
Hogg.  Raspberries  also  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  The  soil  here  is 
stiff  and  heavy,  with  no  lack  of  atmospheric  moiature. — John 
Methven. 

Duppliu  Castle,  Perthshire. — The  Apple  crop  in  this  district 
is  all  bat  a  failure.  Apricots  the  same.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop  ; 
Green  Gage  and  Victoria  being  particularly  fine  this  season.  Pears 
are  not  half  a  crop.  Strawberries  are  a  good  average  crop.  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries  are  an  average  crop.  Owing  to  the  cold, 
wet  summer  last  year  trees  on  walls  did  not  ripen  their  wood  suffi. 
oiently,  consequently  any  blossom  that  was  on  them  did  not  set. — 
John  Browning. 

Ardross  Castle,  S»0S8-ehire. — Our  fruit  prospects  this  season 
are  not  good.  Pears,  Apples,  Piuins,  and  Peaches  are  all  deficient ; 
the  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  autumn  of  last  year  did  not  ripen  the 
wood  sufficiently.  Peaches  iu  orchard  houses  here  (which  are 
unheated)  had  the  leaves  hanging  quite  green  at  Christmaa.  Goose- 
berries  and  Curiants  are  a  moderate  crop.  Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries look  promising.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  resting  on  a  cold, 
damp  bottom.  Only  hardy  and  early  sorts  of  fruits  succeed  here, 
even  in  favourable  seasons. — Robert  Massie. 

Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers.  —  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  a 
light  crop,  eacly  set  fruit  and  expanded  blotisom  being  killed  by  frost, 
aooompaoied  by  a  high  wind  in  the  last  week  of  March.  Pears  are 
generally  a  ligbt  crop  oq  walls;  those  on  espaliers  and  standards  are 
better.    Apples  are  generally  light ;  though  they  blossomed  aban- 
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dantly,  tbey  aet  badly.  Plums  are  a  good  crop  both  on  walla  and 
standards.  Cherries  good.  Strawberries  are  a  light  crop  here,  bnt 
they  are  good  in  the  neighbourhood.  Raspberries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries  are  all  abundant. — J.  Webstee, 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire.— Most  of  the  hardy  fruit  crops 
are  nnder  average  in  this  quarter.  Standard  Apples  are  almost  a 
total  failure,  and  Pears  are  the  same,  except  on  walla  iu  favourable 
situations.  The  following  Plums  on  walla  are  a  fair  average  crop, 
viz.,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Goliath,  Jefferson,  Orleans, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Victoria.  Peaches  in  the  open  air  are  almost  a 
blank,  and  Apricots  are  not  half  a  crop.  Strawberries  are  plentiful 
and  of  fine  quality ;  our  favourites  are  Eclipse,  Vicomtesse  H^ricart 
de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Keen's  Seedling,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Elton  Pine,  all  of  which  are  very  fine  here.  Cherries,  with  the 
exception  of  Morellos,  are  under  average.  Raspberries  are  an  average 
crop.  Gooseberries  half  a  crop,  and  Currants  are  much  the  same. 
Most  bloESoms  looked  weakly  in  the  spring,  a  circumstance  owing  to 
the  cold  and  wet  summer  of  1877.  This  season  is,  however,  very 
different,  and  if  it  continues  we  may  look  out  for  better  results  nest 
season. — Geo.  Johnston. 

Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn.— Small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Strawberries,  are  abundant.  Apples  very 
unequal ;  Lord  SuflBeld,  Stirling  Castle,  and  others  need  thinning, 
while  on  somewhere  are  none;  others  are  carrying  half  a  crop.  Our 
soil  is  light,  mostly  on  a  gravelly  sub-soil.  Pears  are  a  scanty  crop 
generally;  an  old  Jargonelle  here  is  bearing  a  good  crop  and  early; 
on  others  on  walls  there  are  none.  Of  Plums  we  have  a  sprinkling, 
but  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  they  are  in  clnsters.  Cherries 
mostly  dropped  when  stoning.  Apricots  are  an  average  crop  ;  I  pro- 
tected  with  canvas,  but  a  neighbour  who  used  no  protection  has  crops 
as  good  as  mine.  Of  Peaches  we  have  none  ;  the  old  leaves  were 
on  them  when  we  pruned  in  April.  Thia  season  is  in  striking  con- 
trast  to  that  of  last  year,  fruits  being  a  month  in  advance  of  last 
season.  Gooseberries  look  large.  Our  best  Strawberries  are  Gari. 
baldi,  President,  and  Elton  Pine.  Plums— Victoria,  Jefferson,  and 
Early  Orleans.- James  Maitland. 


WALES. 

Margam  Park,  Glamorganshire. — Excepting  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Plums,  none  of  our  fruit 
crops  are  Leavy  this  season,  but  there  is  a  very  fair  sprinkling  of 
frnit  on  many  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peaoh,  Nectarine,  and 
Apricot  trees,  and  no  kind  of  crop  is  an;entire  failure.  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Hawthornden  are  three  of  our  beat  kitchen 
Apples.  Of  these  the  first  never  misses  a  good  crop,  and  this  is  its 
general  character  in  Wales.  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  Golden  Pippin  are  amongst  onr  best  dessert  sorts.  The  Victoria 
Plum  is  bearing  heavily,  as  it  always  does,  and  Kirke's,  Jefferson's, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  are  not  far  behind  it.  Moorpark  Apricot  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  relied  on  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  it  only 
fruits,  however,  in  certain  seasons  ;  but  this  is  not  a  first-class  Apricot 
district.  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Late  Admirable,  and  Salway 
Peaches  are  bearing  fairly  well  on  a  south  wall,  and  these  and  the 
Elruge  and  Victoria  Nectarines  succeed  much  better  than  Apricots. 
May  Duke  Cherries  have  been  moderately  plentiful,  and  on  some 
trees  Morellos  are  abundant.  Medlars  are  a  fair  crop,  and  Rasp- 
berries and  Gooseberries  are  very  plentiful.  Currants— Red,  Black, 
and  White — are  abundant.  Keen's  Seedling  and  Black  Prince 
Strawberries  are  the  two  which  succeed  best  here,  and  they  have 
produced  an  excellent  crop ;  on  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  President  we 
have  hardly  any.  We  do  not  protect  any  fruit  trees  much  in  spring  ; 
they  are  well  sheltered,  by  means  of  plantations,  from  the  north  and 
west,  but  the  east  winds  frequently  do  much  injury  both  to  the 
bloom,  tender  fruit,  and  foliage. — J.  Muiu. 

Downton  Castle,  Ludlow. — Fruit  crops  hereabouts  vary  a 
great  deal.  In  my  own  case  Apples  will  not  be  half  a  crop;  those 
that  have  set  best  are  Codlina  and  Devonshire  Reds.  In  other  locali- 
ties they  are  a  total  failure,  with  the  exception  of  cider  Apples, 
which,  generally  speaking,  bloom  late.  Currants  are  a  fair  crop. 
Gooseberries  middling;  generally  speaking,  the  Warringtons  and 
Rough  Reds  are  carrying  the  heaviest  crops.  Sweet  Cherries  are 
poor,  but  Morellos  are  a  fair  crop.  Apricots  a  middling  crop. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  fair;  the  latter  were  protected  with  frigi. 
dome  and  Fir  branches,  and  so  were  Apricots,  bnt  the  trees  have  not 
altogether  escaped  without  blistered  leaves,  which  bo  badly  affected 
them  last  year.  Plums  here  are  a  fair  crop,  and  in  other  parts  they 
are  a  heavy  crop.  Damsons  the  same.  Walnuts  are  very  thin,  and 
80  are  Filberts.  Raspberries  are  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries  plentiful 
and  good,  especially  President,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier.     Figs  not  grown.     The  soil  here  is  generally  stiff  clay  rest. 


ing  on  a  shaly  rook.  Trees  appear  to  live  a  long  time  in  such  soilj 
but  do  not  improve  with  age.  Pears  are  a  failure;  they  showed  a 
fair  quantity  of  bloom,  but  it  dropped  off.  At  the  time  when  several 
of  the  above  were  in  bloom  we  had  a  very  deep  snowstorm,  with  from 
4°  to  10*^  of  frost,  which  killed  quantities  of  bloom.  The  best  crops 
of  fruit  are  where  the  trees  are  protected  from  the  east  and  north, 
east  winds,  but  the  rainfall  has  been  exceasive  this  spring.  During 
the  whole  of  May  and  early  part  of  June  we  scarcely  had  a  fine  day, 
which  partly  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  Apple  crop. — N.  F. 
Fuller. 

Bodorgan,  Anglesea. — Apples  here  are  mnch  below  the  average. 
Pears  are  a  light  crop  ;  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Beurre  Dlel 
promise  best.  Plums  are  almost  a  failure,  with  the  exception  of 
Green  Gages,  which  are  a  moderate  crop.  Cherries  good,  especially 
Morellos.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Figs  do  not  succeed  in 
the  open  air  here.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  average  crops. 
Strawberries  very  good,  both  in  crop  and  quality.  Aphides  have 
been  unusually  troublesome  on  Plums  and  Cherries.  Oar  soil  is  a 
moderate  loam  resting  on  a  substratum  of  rough,  hard,  stony  clay. 
The  climate  is  mild,  particularly  in  winter,  from  14^  to  16'  of  frost 
being  very  unusual.  The  great  drawback  to  outdoor  fruit  growing 
about  here  is  exposure  more  or  less  to  the  prevailing  winds  blowing 
from  St.  George's  Channel,  often  charged  with  moisture  and  very 
saline.  All  trees  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  in  a  few  years  become 
covered  with  Moss  and  lose  vigour.  Of  hardy  fruits  that  succeed 
best  with  us  I  may  mention  Apples  for  autumn  and  early  use — Early 
Oslin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Hawthornden;  later  sorts 
— Cos's  Orange  Pippin  (the  best  of  all  dessert  Apples),  Ribston 
Pippin,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Alfriston,  Blenheim  Orange,  Reinette 
da  Canada,  Count  of  Wick,  Golden  Noble,  Norfolk  Beefing,  and  Dutch 
Mignonne ;  these  are  our  most  reliable  sorts.  Of  Pears,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Colmar,  Crassane, 
and  Glou  Morceau  do  best.  Of  Plums  few  succeed,  except  Green 
Gages.  Cherries  do  fairly  well  against  walls,  eapscially  Morellos. 
Amongst  Strawberries  the  best  are  President,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Keen's  Seedling,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  Viscomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is 
very  good  this  year,  but  ha-s  always  failed  before.  I  shall  discard  it, 
as  not  being  so  reliable  as  the  sorts  first  mentioned.  I  have  tried 
many  sorts,  but  none  do  so  well  as  the  three  first  named. — J.  Ellam. 

Cardiflf  Castle. — Of  Apples  we  have  not  more  than  half  a  crop; 
the  fruit  is  small  and  the  leaves  very  much  browned  by  the  storms 
which  we  had  in  May.  Pears  are  partial  in  places,  and,  on  the  whole, 
scarce ;  and  of  Figs  we  have  none.  The  trees  promised  well  for  a 
crop,  but  the  slight  frost  which  we  had  in  May  killed  the  young 
fruit.  Stone  fruits  are  scarce,  and  the  leaves  are  very  much  injured 
by  green  fly.  Plums  scarce,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  which 
bears  well  in  most  seasons.  Peaches  are  a  fair  crop  in  some  places, 
but  in  others  there  are  none.  Nectarines  partial,  and  Apricots  a  half 
crop.  Vines  on  the  castle  wall  here  and  at  the  Vineyard,  Castle 
Coch,  promise  well  for  a  good  crop,  notwithstanding  the  severe  storm 
which  occurred  on  Sunday,  May  19,  which  broke  off  a  great  many  of 
the  tender  fruit-bearing  shoots  and  leaves.  The  plants  are  strong 
and  healthy,  and  although  the  crop  will  not  be  heavy,  owing  to  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm,  the  bunches  will  be  larger  and  finer  than 
they  were  lest  year.  Storms  of  wind  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
Vineyard  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Vineyards  of  France,  than  frosts. 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  heavy  crops  and  the  fruit  is  of  good 
quality.  Gooseberries  and  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  are 
plentiful  here,  but  scarce  in  more  exposed  places  in  the  district. — A, 
Pettigrew. 

Castle  Malgwyn,  Beneath,  S.  Wales. — Fruit  crops,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  very  good  this  year.  Pears  are  nearly  up  to  the  average. 
Apples  much  under  the  average,  but  there  is  a  pretty  good  crop  on 
espalier  and  dwarf-trained  trees  both  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
on  orchard  trees,  however,  there  are  scarcely  any,  though  there  was 
a  good  show  of  bloom.  Cherries  are  good.  Peaches  (outdoor)  an 
average  crop.  Figs  and  Plums  the  same.  Apricots  do  not  succeed 
here,  nor  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nuts  are  under  the  average.  Of 
Gooseberries  we  have  very  few.  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants 
are  average  crops.  Strawberries  plentiful  and  large  ;  some  we  had 
measured  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  circumference.  The  soil  here  ia 
naturally  stiff  clay,  bnt  in  the  garden  under  my  care,  which  is  about 
five  acres  in  extent,  it  has  been  removed  to  about  2  ft.  in  depth,  and 
replaced,  as  far  as  possible,  with  better  soil ;  still  we  have,  however, 
the  cold  wet  sub. soil  which  makes  vegetation  very  late,  but  we  are 
improving  it  by  means  of  burnt  clay  and  lime.  Vegetables  do  re- 
markably well  in  it,  bnt  it  requires  great  care  to  make  fruit  trees 
succeed.  The  system  which  I  am  adopting  with  these  is  to  open  a 
hole  4  ft.  square,  bottom  it  with  flagstones  or  slate,  with  smaller  stones 
on  the  top  to  prevent  water  from  standing  about  the  roots;  I  then 
get  some  good  loam  and  plant  the  trees  in  it,  roct-pruning  them 
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afterwards  if  too  vigoroas  or  adding  fresh  soil  if  too  weak.  Unleaa 
Bometbing  of  this  sort  be  done  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  fruit. 
Some  of  the  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  shallow,  being  situated 
on  the  slate  rock,  and  fruit  trees  generally  canker  on  it. — Hy,  Howard. 

IRELAND. 

Headfort,  County  Meath. — I  have  a  fair  share  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  but  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good  crops.  Strawberries  are 
very  good ;  also  Blaok,  White,  and  Red  Currants.  Gooseberries 
fairly  good.  Riapberries  very  poor  with  me.  I  have  left  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  to  the  last,  for  with  me  they  are  the  least.  Owing  to 
oontinnal  rains  last  year  and  a  wet,  cold,  clayey  subsoil,  the  wood 
did  not  ripen,  so  we  could  not  expect  fruit,  although  we  are  well  shel- 
tered from  the  north  and  east  winds.  I  also  hear  bad  accounts  of  the 
Apple  and  Pear  crops  from  other  gardens.  In  some  there  are  no 
Gooseberries.  In  one  garden  here  Plums  are  a  good  crop,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  anything  else. — John  Clews. 

Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown. — Apples  set  an  abundant  crop 
hereabouts,  bat  three. parts  of  them  have  dropped  off,  the  ground 
being  literally  atrowed  with  them;  some  trees  have  even  cast  the 
whole  of  their  fruit.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop,  but  small.  Figs 
are  an  average,  but  very  late.  Plums  are  pretty  good.  Pears  an 
average  both  on  trained  and  orchard  trees.  Peaches  on  open  walls 
have  set  well  where  they  were  protected  during  cold  nights  whilst  they 
were  in  blossom,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  ripen  unless  we  have  a  very 
fine  antumn.  Strawberries  are  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit;  the 
heavy  rains  which  we  experienced  in  spring  seem  to  have  suited  them 
admirably.  Gooseberries  are  thinner  than  usual,  but  fine.  Currants 
are  very  good.  Raspberries  are  abundant  and  good.  Nuts  are  very 
promising.  The  soil  here  is  of  a  heavy,  clayey  nature,  but  we  are 
pretty  free  from  frosts. — T.  J.  Hart. 

Powerscourt,  Wicklow. — With  few  exceptions,  stone  fruits 
are  not  so  good  as  usual  in  this  district.  The  great  amount  of  rain 
which  we  had  in  the  spring  prevented  the  fruit  from  setting. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  also  very  thinly  set.  Amongst  Apples  the  old 
Keswick  Codlin  and  Lord  Suffield  are  bearing  well  in  our  light  land 
lying  on  gravel.  Another  good  bearing  sort  of  Apple  is  King  of  the 
Pippins,  on  which  there  is  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries  and  Goose- 
berries are  particularly  good,  aa  are  also  other    small   fruits. — C. 

PENFORD.  

SUPPLEMENTAKY    ENGLISH    REPORTS. 

West  Middlesex. — Living  in  the  midst  of  market  gardens  and 
fruit  orchards,  I  have  excellent  opportunities  both  for  ascertaining 
and  observing  the  general  character  of  the  crops  in  the  district,  and 
I  find  that  the  great  main  fruit  crop — that  of  Apples — is  so  light  as 
to  be  regarded  as  about  one-third  of  that  produced  in  a  good  season. 
When  the  trees  were  in  bloom  all  looked  rosy  enough,  but  in  a  week 
or  two  it  wa3  seen  that  the  fruit  germs  had  fallen  wholesale,  and  that 
the  promise  of  a  good  fruit  year  was  greatly  reduced.  Since  then 
there  has  been  another  great  thinning  during  what  may  be  called  the 
seed-setting  season,  and  now  the  crop  shows  itself  in  all  its  full 
nakedness.  A  good  sprinkling  here  is  fax  more  than  compensated  by  a 
miserable  crop  there,  some  kinds  being  fairly  good,  others  bearing 
none  ;  and  others  again,  say,  a  third  of  a  crop.  An  orchard  that  in  a 
good  season  has  produced  1000  bushels  this  year  will  not  give  more 
than  300.  If  the  1000  bushels  produced  at  53.  per  bushel  £250,  the 
300  at  the  enhanced  price  of  83.  per  bushel  gives  a  total  only  of  £120. 
Pears  are  a  poor  crop  ;  so  few  indeed  are  they,  that  it  is  rare  a  tree 
is  seen  having  enough  fruit  upon  it  to  render  it  noticeable.  The 
most  favoured  market  Pears  are  Williams'  and  Hazel.  As  a  rule 
these  are  the  most  certain  bearers  ;  therefore,  when  they  have  a  thin 
crop  it  is  not  likely  that  other  kinds  are  worth  looking  at.  The 
Plum  crop  is  fairly  good,  althongh  not  so  heavy  nor  the  fruit  so 
large  as  it  was  three  years  ago.  To  get  two  good  Plum  crops  within 
that  short  interval  is  unusual,  as  such  results  rarely  follow  oftener 
than  once  in  five  years,  but  we  welcome  the  Plum  crop  this  year  as 
some  recompense  for  the  losses  incidental  to  other  fruits.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  temporary  crop,  in  and  gone  in  a  few  weeks ;  and, 
if  not  marketed  ere  ripe,  is  often  irremediably  spoiled.  Prince  of 
Wales,  Victoria,  Diamond,  and  Golden  Drop  are  the  most  favoured 
market  sorts.  Of  Cherries,  the  crop  of  dessert  kinds  was  only  about 
one-half  what  it  should  have  been,  and  the  fruit  not  so  fine  as  could 
have  been  desired.  Morellos,  grown  largely  here  as  standards,  have 
about  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  but  these  rank  among  the  more  regular 
of  fruit  producers.  Raspberries,  now  nearly  over,  have  been  fairly 
good,  better  than  Red  Currants,  of  which  there  has  been  but  a 
moderate  crop,  and  that  thin  in  the  bunch.  Black  Currants  in  some 
gardens  are  a  fine  crop,  in  others  a  very  thin  one ;  thus  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  general  bulk.  The  selling  price,  however,  shows  tha^ 
there  are  much  fewer  than  usual.     Gooseberries   were  so  thin  tha 
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nearly  all  were  gathered  to  sell  green,  aaoh  a  good  price  accruing; 
whilst  Strawberries,  the  only  other  large  market  fruit,  have  been 
abundant  and  generally  good. — A.  D. 

Bearwood,  Wokingham. — Fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  mostly  thin,  not  at  all  what  was  expected  early  in  the  season, 
although  they  escaped  spring  froats.  The  continuoua  fall  of  rain  and 
little  sunshine  seem  to  have  been  equally  disastrous.  Of  Apples  we 
have  here  next  to  none.  Pears  are,  however,  a  fair  crop  both  on 
walls  and  standards.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  good,  and 
that  without  any  protection  whatevar.  Apricots  are  thin,  and  our 
trees  have  suffered  much  from  last  year's  wet,  being  on  clayey  soil. 
Plums  are  an  average  crop  both  on  walla  and  standards.  Of  Cher- 
ries we  have  good  crops.  Strawberries  on  our  heavy  soil  have  also 
been  good ;  the  sorts  which  I  find  best  this  season  are  Keen's  Seed- 
ling,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  British  Queen,  the  last  very  fine.  Bush 
fruita  are  good,  but  of  Nuts  we  have  none.  I  may  add  that  oar 
early  Potatoes  tamed  out  well ;  they  consisted  of  Veitch'a  Ash. 
leaf  and  Hammeramith  Kidneys.  In  looking  over  later  kinds  I  find 
that  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance.  Cottage  gardens  seem  to 
be  suffering  most  from  it. — J.  Tegg. 

Stratlifieldsaye,  Winclifield. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
favourably  concerning  the  fruit  crops  here,  with  the  exception  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  former  bloomed  more  sparingly  than  usual, 
but  still  I  shall  have  a  good  half  crop.  Pears  showed  well  for  bloom, 
but  though  the  flowers  were  not  open,  most  of  the  buds  were  killed 
by  the  severe  frosts  which  occurred  between  March  22  and  April  10. 
Plums,  both  on  walls  and  standards,  are  a  heavy  crop.  Cherries  a 
moderate  one.  Peaches  are  a  fine  crop,  but  insects  have  been  trouble- 
some ever  since  the  young  leaves  began  to  unfold  ;  by  taking  them 
in  hand  at  once,  however,  the  trees  are  now  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Apricots  are  a  very  fine  crop  ;  I  protect  both  them  and  Peaches  with 
coverings  of  stout  Flax  sheeting.  I  have  repeatedly  proved  this  to 
be  a  perfect  safeguard  against  12*^  of  frost.  It,  of  course,  requires 
to  be  carefully  fitted.  It  is  rather  expensive  in  the  first  instance, 
costing  with  fittings  about  la.  Id.  per  square  yard;  but  I  have  some 
of  it  that  has  been  in  use  for  thirteen  years.  Therefore  it  is  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  scrim  canvas  or,  I  believe,  any  other  covering. 
Strawberries  are  abundant  and  remarkably  fine  this  season.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  Raspberries.  Many  of  the  Gooseberry  buds 
dropped,  but  there  is  still  a  fair  crop.  I  have  for  some  years  allowed 
the  bushes  to  be  very  thick  of  wood,  which  I  find  affords  protection 
from  frost. — James  Bell. 

Hanbury  Hall,  Droitwich. — Fruit  crops  here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Apples,  are  very  good  this  season  compared  with  what  they 
were  last  year.  From  Strawberries,  such  as  President,  British  Queen, 
James  Veitch,  and  Alice  Maud,  we  had  excellent  first  gatherings, 
bat  now,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  they  have  ceased  to  bear. 
Gooseberries  are  a  fair  crop.  Carrants,  Red  and  White,  good  ;  Black 
an  excellent  crop,  the  bushes  being  literally  laden  with  fruit.  Peaches 
are  scarce.  Apricots  where  protected  with  tiffany  are  a  fair  crop. 
Figs  thin  this  season;  last  year  we  had  an  abundant  crop  of  them. 
Plums  on  pyramids  are  a  good  crop,  especially  on  aaoh  sorts  as 
Denyer's  Victoria,  Orleans,  Belgian  Purple,  and  Prince  Englebert ; 
on  standards  Blue  Imperatrice,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Golden  Drop, 
and  Smith's  Orleans  are  all  good.  Pears  on  pyramids  are  very  satis- 
factory, the  most  prolific  being  Bearre  Duhaume,  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Thompson's,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  White  Doyenne,  Prince  Albert, 
Beurro  Giffard,  Bacon's  Incomparable,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Easter 
Beurre;  on  walls  the  following  are  good,  viz..  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Marie  Louise,  Lonise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and 
Gansel's  Bergamot.  Cherries,  such  as  White  Hearts  on  standards,  are 
very  good;  likewise  Morellos  on  walls.  Apples,  excepting  Keswick 
Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Ribstons,  are  a  failure  here  this  season. 
Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  also  very  thin  ;  last  season  we  had  the  best 
crop  that  had  been  gathered  for  years. — T.  W.  Sanders. 

Moreton,  Darchester. — Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseber- 
ries, and  Carrants  are  all  good  crops  with  us.  Apples  are  a  very 
poor  crop  ;  on  some  espalier  trees  there  is  a  fair  crop,  but  on  stan- 
dards  there  are  scarcely  any,  and  the  trees  look  badly.  Our  old  tree 
of  Tom  Putt  is  bearing  a  good  crop  ;  this  is  a  good  hardy  sort,  and 
one  which  seldom  fails.  It  ought  to  be  more  grown  than  it  is,  being 
a  thoroughly  good  kitchen  Apple,  and  one  not  to  be  despised  for  table 
use,  and  it  keeps  good  until  the  end  of  December.  Pears  are  a  poor 
crop  generally  ;  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Bearre  de  Capiaumont  are  the  best. 
Plums  are  very  poor  indeed;  Orleans  and  Victoria  are  the  best. 
Morello  Cherries  are  pretty  good,  but  of  other  sorts  we  have  scarcely 
any.  Figa  nearly  all  dropped.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out-of-doora 
are  very  thin,  and  the  trees  suffered  from  cold  in  spring  ;  but  in 
orchard  houses  they  are  a  good  crop.  In  one  garden  in  this  neigh -- 
bourhood  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  Plums  under  glass,  while  out-of-doora- 
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in  the  same  garden  there  are  next  to  none.  Another  garden  f  urniehea 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  need  of  protecMon  ;  there  a  piece  of  thatch 
overhangs  a  small  portion  of  a  Winter  Nelia  Pear  tree.  Under  the 
thatch  the  fruit  is  clean  and  good,  and  required  thinnirg,  while  on 
the  exposed  p.irt  there  are  none.  The  Potato  disease  appeared  earlier 
than  usual  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  have  not  much  in  oar  garden, 
but  some  patches  in  cottage  gardens  are  much  affected,  both  in 
haulm  and  tuber. — D.  Uphill. 

Killerton,  Exeter. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are 
abundant,  and  the  trees  are  healthy.  Of  Pears  we  have  a  moderate 
crop  on  walls,  but  on  pyramids  they  are  scarce.  Apples  in  orchards 
moderate  ;  they  have  fallen  off  very  mach  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Of  Cherries  we  have  very  good  crops.  Plums  are  scarce.  Pigs 
nnoderate.  Gooseberries  a  heavy  crop.  Black  Currants  only  moderate  ; 
Red  and  White  good  crops.  Strawberries  are  very  fine  and  abundant, 
and  of  Filberts  we  have  good  crops.  Potatoes  of  the  earliest  sorts 
both  in  frames  and  on  borders  are  much  diseased  ;  late  sorts  very 
promising.^JoHN  Garland. 

Shrubland  Park,  Ipswich. — Hereabouts  Apricots  are  a 
failure.  Peaches  on  walls  scarce  ;  under  glass  plentiful.  Pears  and 
Apples  are  a  partial  crop  and  the  trees  are  badly  blighted.  The  sorts 
of  Apples  on  which  there  are  fair  crops  and  that  generally  bear  best 
are  King  of  the  Pippins,  Nonsuch,  Cellini,  Lord  Suffield,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  and  Nonpareil.  In  a  few  orchards  that  are  sheltered  from  the 
east  winds  there  are  average  crops.  The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  variable^  but  chalk  snbsoil  prevails.  Among  Pears,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Althrop  Crassane,  and  Beurre 
Ranee  on  walls  are  the  most  regular  bearers.  Plums  of  all  sorts 
are  a  light  crop  outside,  but  in  orchard  houses  they  are  abundant. 
Strawberries  are  fine  in  size  and  quality,  but  only  half  a  crop.  Rasp, 
berries  are  plentiful.  Gooseberries  are  a  failure.  Black  Currants 
are  a  full  crop  and  good.  Red  and  White  are  under  the  average 
We  have  had  no  rain  here  for  the  last  three  weeks. — Tho.mas 
Blaie. 

Cossey  Park,  Norwich. — Of  Apricots  we  have  but  few,  and 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  short  crop,  but  the  trees  are  healthy. 
Plums,  both  on  walls  and  standards,  are  scarce,  but  in  some  quarters 
they  are  abundant.  Apples  are  a  good  crop,  but  lately  they  have 
fallen  so  much  that  most  of  them  are  on  the  ground  under  the  trees. 
Of  Pears  we  have  but  few.  Gooseberries  are  a  fair  crop.  Currants 
are  short  and  bad  in  quality.  Of  Strawberries  we  have  an  average 
crop.  Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  not  up  to  the  average.  The  Potato 
disease  appeared  very  early,  but  made  little  progress,  owing  to  the 
droueht.  I  never  observed  it  so  early  aa  the  middle  of  Jane  before. — 
J.  WiGniON. 

Priory  Gardens,  Warwick. —Fruit  crops  in  this  locality  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  good.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are 
Rcarce,  except  on  trees  which  were  well  protected.  Plums,  consist, 
ing  of  Victoria,  Kirke's,  Magnum  Bonnm,  Orleans,  Green  Gage,  and 
Damsons,  are  a  fair  average  crop.  Of  Pears  on  walls  and  pyramids 
the  following  are  carrying  good  crops,  viz.,  Thompson's,  Benrre 
d'Amanlis,  Williams*  Bon  Chr  tien,  Marie  Loaiae,  Napoleon,  Beano 
Ranee,  Easter  Benrre,  Loaiae  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
and  Jargonelle.  Apples  are  likewise  heavy  crops  ;  those  which  are 
fruiting  most  freely  are  Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Normanton  Wonder,  Hawthornden,  Newtown,  Rioston,  Forfar,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippins,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Fairy, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  Early  Nonpareil.  Of  Cherries  we  have  an 
average  crop  of  White  Hearts,  May  Duke,  Bedfordshire  Prolific,  and 
Morellos.  Amongst  bush  fruits,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants 
are  heavy  crops,  and  fine  in  quality  Gooseberries  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  light—not  half  a  crop.  Raspberries  plentiful  and  fine, 
and  Strawbeiries  abundant  and  extra  fine  in  quality,  though  their 
stason  will  be  shoit,  as  the  last  two  weeks  of  warm,  dry,  sunny 
weather  havo  ripened  them  all  at  once.  Walnuts  are  about  half  a 
crop.  Filberts  are  scarce.  Potatoes  are  turning  out  very  good,  and 
as  yet  free  from  disease.  Our  soil  is  light  and  poor,  situated  as  we 
are  on  the  sandstone  rock ;  therefore  a  wet  season  suits  us  remarkably 
well.— RoBEET  Greenfield. 

Osmaeton  Manor,  Derbyshire.— Apples,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Damsons  are  medium  crops.  Strawberries  and  Rasp, 
berries  pood.  Gooseberries  half  a  crop.  Red,  White,  and  Blackcurrants 
good.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  grown  indoors  and  Cherries 
half  a  crop.  Filberts  and  hedge  nuts  good.  The  soil  here  is  almost 
all  gravel,  and  in  order  to  grow  fruit  well  clay  should  be  used  with 
it.  The  following  are  the  best  fruits  for  this  district :  Marie  Loaise; 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jereey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Gansel's  Bergamot, 
Comte  de  Laroy,  Beurr6  de  Aremberg,  Easter  Beurre,  Winter  Nelis, 
Glon  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Jargonelle  Pears.  Court  Pendu 
Plilt,    Cox's    Orange   Pippin,   Gravenstein,   Ribston,    Sturmer,    and 


Fearn's  Pippins,  and  others  amongat  dessert  Apples;  and  amongst 
kitchen  sorts  Blenhuim  Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Hawthornden,  both 
old  and  new,  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin,  Northern  Greening, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Walthaoi  Abbey,  Lord  Suffield, 
Minchall  Crab,  and  others.  Our  best  Cherries  are  Elton,  May  Duke, 
Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Bigarreau,  Napoleon,  and  others. 
Plums — Blue  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Dove  Bauk, 
Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  Victoria,  and  Washington.  Black  Currants — 
Naples.  Red  Currants — Warner's  Grape  and  Victoria  ;  and  Goose, 
berries — Warrington  and  Crown  Bob. — John  Booth. 

Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley. — Apples  here  are  a  complete 
failure  j  the  trees  were  covered  with  healthy  bloom,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  frost,  a  continuance  of  cold  wet  weather,  east  wind,  and 
low  temperature.  Pears  on  walla  with  southern  aspects  are  a  fair 
crop  ;  on  east  and  west  walls  very  thin.  Marie  Louise,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau, Duchesse  d'Aremberg,  Beurre  Diel,  Autumn  Bergamot,  and 
Passe  Colmar  are  amongst  the  beet  Pears  for  this  neighbourhood. 
Plums  on  walla  are  a  heavy  crop;  Jefferson,  Rivera'  Early  Prolific, 
Angelina  Burdett,  Yellow  Imperatrice,  and  Victoria  are  some  of  the 
heaviest  croppeis  with  us,  especially  the  last-named  variety.  Cherries 
are  a  fair  crop  on  walls.  Morellos,  however,  are  light,  both  on  walls 
and  standards.  Strawberries  are  not  so  heavy  this  year  as  we  usually 
have  them,  and  the  fruit  is  smaller,  owing  to  the  hot  dry  weather 
which  occurred  while  they  were  swelling.  Gooseberries  are  a  fair 
crop.  Black  Currants  heavy.  Red  not  so  good.  No  Peaches  or 
Apricots  are  grown  hereabouts  outside.  We  consider  the  season  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  we  have  known  it  to  be  for  the  last  ten  yeara. 
Our  gardens  are  on  the  blue  clay,  very  tenaoioua,  and  lying  upon  the 
coal  measures  in  a  valley  running  east  and  west.  In  the  spring  we 
have  catting  east  winds  from  March  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  we 
occasionally  suffer  from  south-west  winds,  especiaUy  late  in  summer. 
A  dry  season  suits  na  best.  Potatoes  are  turning  up  clean  and  good 
in  quality. — H.  L. 

Latimers,  Bucks. — Apples  here  are  under  the  average,  but  on 
King  of  the  Pippins  there  is  a  heavy  crop.  Our  best  sorts  are 
Cellini,  Cox'a  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Suffield, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Noble,  and  Court  of  Wiok.  Plums  are  an 
average  crop  ;  the  moat  prolific  are  Jefferson's,  Victoria,  Golden  Drop, 
and  Prince  of  Wales.  Pears  are  a  light  crop,  and  so  are  Nuts. 
Cherries  an  average  crop,  but  smaller  than  usual.  Of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  we  have  very  few.  Strawberries  aro  plentiful ;  the  best 
sorts  here  are  President,  Vioamtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Lucas,  Oxonian,  and  Eleanor;  also  the  old  Hautbois.  AH 
sorts  of  Currants  are  plentiful,  and  so  are  Raspberries.  Oar  soil 
principally  consists  of  stiff  clay  ;  in  some  parts  chalk.  Potato  disease 
hereabouts  is  very  bad  ;  the  worst  affected  are  the  Early  Rose  and 
other  American  varieties. — A.  Donaldson. 


MELONS  AT  CARDIFF  CASTLE. 
On  my  way  back  from  Bristol  the  other  day  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  hurried  visit  to  Cardiff  Castle,  expressly  to  see  the 
Melons  growing  there.  I  had  heard  much  about  the  way  in  which 
they  were  managed,  and  I  now  wish  to  state  that,  although  I  have 
seen  Melons  grown  in  many  ways  and  in  many  vlaces,  I  never  saw 
them  cultivated  so  well  aa  at  Cardiff  Castle.  One  side  of  a  large 
span. roofed  house  is  filled  with  them.  The  bed  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  about  4  ft.  wide,  and  heated  underneath  with  hot. water 
pipea;  the  planta  stand  about  6  ft.  apart,  and  the  material  in  which 
they  are  growing  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  manure.  From  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  to  the  first  wire  of  the  trellis  is  about  4  ft.,  and  each 
plant  has  a  clean  stem  of  that  length  as  thick  aa  a  stout  walking, 
stick.  The  leading  shoot  reaches  the  top  of  the  trellis,  which  is  a 
distance  of  some  G  ft.,  and  from  this  the  side  shoots  are  trained 
horizontally.  Not  one  of  them  encroaches  on  its  neighbour;  on  tho 
contrary,  every  one  of  them  has  its  own  place,  like  the  shoots  of  a 
carefully. trained  Peach  tree,  and  not  one  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
very  large,  overlaps  or  shades  one  another.  Five,  six,  and  seven 
fruits  were  hanging  on  each  plant,  but  their  numbers  were  nothing 
to  their  size,  plumpness,  shape,  and  netting.  Reid's  Hybrid  is  a  kind 
largely  grown  here,  and,  though  by  no  means  a  large  Melon,  one  of 
this  variety  which  I  saw  weighed  5  lb.,  and  it  was  not  the  largest ; 
therefore  7  lb.  would  not  be  too  much  to  guess  them  at.  The  5  lb. 
one  was  quite  ripe.  The  plant  from  which  it  was  cut  was  growing 
in  soil  quite  wet,  yet  there  was  no  indication  of  splitting  or  deteriora- 
tion in  flavour,  and  every  leaf  was  as  fresh  and  green  as  when  the 
plants  were  six  weeks  old.  The  Melons  in  frames  were  in  all  respects 
equally  good ;  some  plants  put  in  for  late  crops  looked  moat  pro- 
mising, although  they  were  planted  in  the  same  soil  in  which  early 
crops  had  been  produced.  Cambrian. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 


Increasing  Ehododendrons.— I  possess  a  very  fine  species  of  Rhodo- 
dendron, and  I  wish  to  obtain  several  plants  of  it  by  Blips  or  otherwise.  What 
are  the  best  means  of  increasing  it  ?— F.  B.  [The  best  way  is  tc  graft  it  upon 
the  common  R.  ponticam.  Cattings  taken  off  and  inserted  firmly  in  pots  singly 
and  kept  close  in  a  frame  or  under  a  handglass  will  also  soon  emit  roots. — 
H.  H.] 

Ferns — I  wish  to  show  Ferns  at  our  forthcominf?  exhibition.  The  schedule 
,  says,  "  Six  exotic  Ferns,  in  pots,  different  species."  Now  I  want  to  know  if  I 
may  show  more  than  one  Adiantum,  or  Pteris,  as  the  case  may  be,  without 
beinff  disqualified?— J.  R.  [As  many  genera  as  possible  would  doubtless  be 
desirable,  but  obviously  you  may  show  more  than  one  species  in  each  genus 
and  not  be  liable  to  be  disqualified,— M.] 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— Should  these  be  thinned  out  now  ?— J,  M.  [They 
should  have  been  thinned  out  when  the  plants  were  young;  bat  if  very  thick 
you  might  even  now  cut  out  some  of  the  stems. 1 

Vine  Leaves.— rr.  S.  3f.— They  are  attacked  by  red  spider,  which  you  may 
see  by  putting  them  nnder  a  magnifier.  Your  only  remedy  is  to  keep  the  roots 
well  suppUed  with  water  and  the  house  moist,  and  if  the  Grapes  be  not  colour- 
ing syringe  the  loaves,  avoiding  wetting  the  berries  as  much  as  possible. 
Painting  tbe  hot- water  pipes  or  flues  with  thick  guano  water  when  the  house  is 
close!  at  night  imparts  vigour  to  the  leaves  and  kills  many  insects. — S. 

KaTTies  of  Plants. — Correspondents  toishing  plants  to  be  named  tcill  ohUge  hg 
eomplifing  icifh  the  follnolng  rules  •  To  send  the  specimenii  as  complete  as  possible,  i.e., 
both  stent,  leaoes,  andjiowera,  and  fruit,  when  possible.  We  cannot  attempt  to  name 
plants  from  single  leaves.  To  carefullr/  ^^ncA*  ^ftffi«  in  gittta'percha  tissue,  or  other 
impervious  material  which  will  prevent  evaparation.  Not  to  send  varieties  of  popular 
/lowers,  such  as  Fuchsias  or  Pansies,  which  are  best  named  by  experienced  growers  of 
such  plants,  who  have  the  means  of  compariton  at  hand.  Not  to  send  more 
than  four  plants  or  Jliwers  at  a  Hme.  Alioays  to  send,  in  addition  to  wkateoer 
pseudonyms  or  initiils  they  may  desire  to  use  in  the  paper,    their  fall    Jiame  and 

address.     To  pre-pay  all  packages  containing  plants  or  flowers. H.  F. — Astrantia 

major.  J.  II.  F. — 1.  Blechnum  occidentale.  2.  Gymnogramma  Martensi. 
3.  Doodia  lunulata.  4.  Adiantum  pubescens.  P.  M. — With«red  up ;  but  looks 
like  a  double  variety  of  Geranium  sylvaticum.  C.  M,  A. — Eucomis,  probably 
punctata,  grown  in  shade,  C.  W, — 1.  Caladium  Meybeer.  2.  Beethoven. 
3.  Decandolle.  C.  H. — Your  Aroid  is  Sauromatum  guttatum,  an  East  Indian 
plant.  H.  ZI.  E. — The  little  rock  plant  is  Mentha  Requieni,  a  native  of  Corsica. 
F.  F. — A  promising  Rose  of  the  purple-shaded  bright-crimson  class  ;  not  large, 
but  very  double.  C,  M.  O.— 1  and  2.  Gentiaua  gellda.  3.  Probably  Semper- 
vivnm  ciliatum ;  but  if  leaves  had  also  been  sent  it  could  have  been  named 
wilh  certainty. 

Begonias  Shedding  their  Flowers. — Many  Begonias  have 
a  vicious  habit  of  shedding  their  male  flowers  nnexpanded.  I  observe 
this  to  occnr  in  plants  of  different  species  in  different  greenhousea,  and 
in  some  plants  out  of  a  number  potted  and  treated  alike.  Can  any  of 
yoDT  correspondents  assign  a  reason  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  a  habit 
which  detracts  so  seriously  from  the  successfal  cultivation  of  this 
beautiful  family  of  plants? — P.  [Begonias  shed  their  male  flowers 
when  not  sufficiently  watered,  or  when  their  roots  are  destroyed  by 
too  much  moisture.  Some  varieties,  howover.  always  drop  their  male 
blossoms,  and  such  sorts  should  be  thrown  away  ;  others  drop  their 
male  blooms  when  planted  out-of-doors,  but  retain  them  when  culti. 
vated  under  glass. — L.] 

Roses  in  Bouquets. — "  Constant  Reader  "  inquires  (see  p.  4-S) 
if  a  judge  wonld  be  justified  in  disqualifying  a  bouquet  containing 
one  or  more  Roses  which  was  competing  for  "tbe  best  bouquet  of 
greenhouse  flowers."  I  should  understand  a  schedule  so  worded  to 
mean  that  stove  and  hardy  flowers  are  not  to  be  used.  If  the  com. 
petition  took  place  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  any  flowers  in  the 
bouquet  are  in  bloom  out-of-doors,  that  bouquet  ought  to  be  disquali. 
fied,  even  if  the  exhibitor  were  able  to  prove  that  he  gathered  every 
flower  from  within  a  greenhouse.  If  a  bouquet  of  hardy  flowers 
were  shown  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  none  of  the  flowors  could 
be  gathered  out-of-doors,  I  should  regard  that  as  a  bouquet  of  green- 
house  flowers.  The  white  Japan  Spirsea  must  be  regarded  as  a  stove 
plant  when  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  a  greenhouse  plant  in  the  spring, 
and  a  hardy  plant  in  summer. — W.  T.  T. 

Yellow  Carnations  and  Insects. — Is  there  any  cure  for 
Carnations  attacked  by  insects  like  the  enclosed  samples  ?  I  have 
a  number  of  Carnation  plants  in  my  garden,  but  none  are  attacked 
as  the  beautiful  yellow  one  is.  I  cannot  make  out  if  the  mischief 
ia  done  by  earwigs  or  small  snails.  The  bud,  when  large,  is  some- 
times completely  eaten  out;  at  other  times  cut  across,  and  the  stem 
completely  bared.  Is  there  any  remedy  ? — C.  F.  C.  [It  is  not 
earwigs  that  have  eaten  the  stalks  of  your  Carnations  ;  they,  how- 
ever, eat  the  lower  parts  of  the  petals.  I  have  taken  hold  of  flowers 
that  did  not  seem  much  damaged,  and  have  found  nearly  all  the 
petale  eaten  clean  through  at  the  base.  They  can  be  beat  destroyed 
by  picking  them  off  with  tbe  aid  of  a  lamp  at  night.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  slugs  are  the  depredators,  as  they  mostly  look  for  a  softer 
substance  on  which  to  feed  ;    if  it  is,  you  will  dod  them  at  work  at 


dusk.      In  all  such  cases  look  for  the  culprit  at  night ;  you  will  find 
him  feeding  between  8  and  10  p.m. — J.  D.] 

Roses  for  Exhibition.— What  is  the  quickest  and  beat  method 
of  growing  pot  Roses  for  exhibition  ?  and  I  shall  also  be  grateful 
for  any  hints  you  may  give  me  as  to  pruning  and  shaping  them.  My 
plants  are  young  and  vigorous. — J.  M.  [There  is  no  quick  road  to 
making  specimen  Roses.  Your  young,  vigorous  plants  should  be  kept 
growing  healthily  and  steadily  under  glass  during  the  next  month, 
air  being  freely  admitted  and  the  plants  syringed  and  shut  up 
early  in  the  evening.  Then  have  them  placed  on  slates  to  exclude 
the  worms  out  in  an  airy,  sunny  position,  and  let  them  be  taken  under 
shelter  before  the  winter  rains  set  in,  say  by  October  1.  Water  them 
occasionally  during  winter. — Geo.  Paul.] 

Anemones  from  Seed. — I  will  be  much  obliged  for  full  direo- 
tions  as  to  the  culture  of  Anemones.  When  to  sow  the  seed?  if  in 
open  ground,  or  in  pans  to  trangplaub  ?  what  aspect  ?  to  be  kept 
moist  or  dry  ?  what  soil  ?  whether  best  left  from  year  to  year,  or 
taken  up  and  re-planted?  in  short,  all  informatiju  possible. — G. 
[Taking  Anemones  as  they  are  understood  in  the  seed  shops,  viz., 
tbe  varieties  of  coronaria,  of  folgens,  and  of  hortensis  or  stellata, 
they  are  most  successfully  cultivated  from  roots.  Of  the  forms  of 
coronaria,  double  and  single,  they  range  from  pure  white  through  all 
the  shades  of  lilac  and  purple  to  the  richest  glowing  magenta;  of 
fnlgens,  from  the  colour  of  a  soldier's  coat  to  bright  crimson,  in- 
eluding  the  double  Peacock  Anemone  of  the  south  of  Prance, and  stellata 
with  its  beaatiful  starry  flowers.  These  all  prefer  a  loamy,  well- 
drained  soil  with  partial  shade,  and  if  planted  in  saccesaiou  will 
yield  flowers  for  at  least  sis  months  of  the  year.  We  have  had  a  bed 
of  coronaria  varieties  in  bloom  throughout  June,  and  but  for  the  hot 
sunshine  and  the  absence  of  shade  they  would  have  continced  a  good 
way  throughout  July  on  soil  moderately  drained  and  somewhat  in- 
clined in  summer  to  be  harsh.  These  roots  were  planted  in  April. 
Plants  of  fulgens  were  in  bloom  from  Christmas,  along  with  the 
various  single  forms  of  coronaria.  If  you  must  have  seed,  it  should 
be  sown  in  March  or  April  on  a  bed  of  well.prepared  soil,  moderately 
moist  and  in  partial  shade,  and  the  seedlings  should  not  be  trans- 
planted until  the  second  year.  On  soil  where  these  Anemones  succeed, 
and  where  slugs  do  not  prey  upon  them,  they  will  flower  eariior  and 
continue  longer  in  bloom  if  they  are  left  undisturbed ;  on  wet  soils 
they  are  better  lifted  and  re-planted  late  in  autumn,  and  in  such 
soils  the  roots  are  better  surrounded  by  sand. — P.  Barr.] 


DTE    PLANTS. 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  "  Dye  Plants  "  (see  p.  29),  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  Lo-Kao  or  green  dye  of  the 
Chinese  is  obtained  from  the  barks  of  Rhamnus  utitis  and  R.  chloro- 
phorus.  Its  use  in  France  was  chiefly  in  the  silk-producing  districts 
for  dyeing  silk,  but  what  is  said  with  regard  to  its  now  being  rejected, 
in  consequence  of  the  more  general  use  of  tbe  coal-tar  dyes,  applies 
equally  at  the  present  time  to  nearly  all  the  vegetable  dyes.  Rham- 
nus Frangula  is  described  as  yielding  "Persian  or  Turkish  yellow 
berri(  s."  R.  Frangula  is,  however,  the  Alder  Buckthorn,  from  the 
unripe  fruits  of  which  a  green  dye  has  been  obtained  ;  but  the  chief 
value  of  this  plant  lies  in  its  wood,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  making  charcoal  in  the  preparation  of  the  best  rifle  gunpowder, 
and  is  known  to  gunpowder  makers  as  dog-wood.  The  little  round 
fruits,  known  in  commerce  as  Persian  berries,  yellow  berries,  French 
berries,  or  graines  d' Avignon,  are  generally  attributed  to  Rhamnus 
infectorius,  but  are  probably  furnished  not  alone  by  this  species,  but 
also  by  R.  amygdalinus,  and  perhaps  other  species.  R.  catharticus 
(the  Purging  Backthorn),  which,  like  R.  Frangula,  is  an  indigenous 
British  species,  produces  a  green  colouring  matter  from  its  fresh 
fruits,  which,  when  properly  prepared,  constitutes  tho  pigment 
known  as  sap  green.  The  colouring  matter  from  Hibiscus  rosa 
sinensis  is,  unlike  most  other  dyes,  obtained  from  the  flowers;  these 
are  either  yellow,  white,  dark  purple,  red,  or  variegated.  Upon 
bruising  the  petals  they  turn  either  black  or  purple,  the  black  being 
80  intense  as  to  be  used  for  blacking  boots ;  hence  the  plant  is  some- 
times  called  the  Shoeblack  Plant.  Besides  the  Woad  (Isatistinctoria), 
I.  indigotica  is  grown  largely  in  the  north  of  China  for  the  sake  of 
the  dark  blue  dye  afforded  by  it.  John  R.  Jacksox. 

Hfiiseum,  Kew. 


Old  Roses- — I  notice  that  among  the  old  Rosea  shown  at  tho  Crystal  Palace 
was  the  old  Yellow  Provence,  Perhaps  some  o£  the  readers  of  The  Gaedbh" 
who  succeed  in  growing  this  remarkably  beautiful  old  Rose  well  will  be  ao  ?ood 
as  to  describe  their  mode  of  culture  or  treatment  in  The  Gaedbn.  I  possessed 
it  twice,  but  could  do  no  good  with  it  on  either  occasion — only  keeping  it  alive 
a  few  years,  and  catting  a,  few  flowers  of  indifferent  quality.  I  have  only  seen 
it  good  once,  and  that  was  in  Dovoushire.  Hag  any  one  succeeded  with  it  on 
the  aiauetti  or  the  Brier?— D.  T.  Fish. 
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DROUGHT  IN  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 
This  haa  now  become  serious.  Wo  have  had  no  rain  since  about 
June  20,  and  this  long  continuance  of  drought  inclades  a  week  or 
more  of  real  tropical  weather  from  that  date,  when  the  thermometer 
reached  ^QP  in  the  shade  aa  its  maximum  and  remained  for  nearly  a 
week  hovering  between  75^  and  85*^.  This  intense  heat  coming  on 
the  back  of  a  long  period  of  dull  weather  tried  vegetation  to  the 
uttermost.  A  few  showers  would  have  proved  invaluable,  but  none 
have  fallen.  The  indications  of  rain  up  to  and  about  St.  Swithiu's 
were  most  tantalising,  and  since  the  15th  the  weather  seems  to  have 
cleared  off  for  a  new  and  more  intense  spell  of  drought.  Vegetables 
flag,  languish,  and  run  to  seed  with  provoking  despatch,  and  the 
Apples  continue  to  drop  until  it  almost  seems  as  if  few  would  be  left 
on  those  trees  that  did  set  a  fair  crop.  Peaches  and  Plums  seem 
rather  to  enjoy  the  drought.  Roses  on  strong  soils  droop  and  flag, 
and  the  ground  cracks  into  huge  fissures.  Potatoes  are  ripening  fast. 
The  early  ones  had  better  be  lifted  before  the  ra-ns  come,  or  the 
cinnces  are  they  will  be  ruined  by  the  disease.  The  later  Potatoes, 
unable  to  swell,  have  sent  out  feelers  in  the  form  of  long  white 
runners  from  the  small  tubers  to  see  if  moisture  is  within 
reach  ti  enable  them  to  form  a  secondary  crop.  The  first 
crop  is  thus  being  ruined,  and  the  second,  if  any,  is  not  likfely  to 
prove  of  m;  ch  account.  No  doubt  the  unusual  heafc  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  this  provoking  development ;  perhaps  as  much,  or  more, 
than  the  drongbt.  Potatoes  do  not  bear  tropical  temperatures  well. 
The  heat  and  the  drought  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the 
hay,  Corn,  and  Mangold  crops.  The  first  is  now  safely  stacked  ;  the 
Wheat  and  Barley  are  rapidly  setting,  and  on  warm  soils  also  chang. 
ing  colour,  and  harvest,  should  this  weather  last,  will  be  general  by 
the  end  of  July  j  this  is  much  earlier  than  was  anticipated.  The 
Mangold  loxuriates  in  the  heat  and  the  drought,  in  this  respect  pre- 
sentiog  a  striking  contrast  to  Swedes,  Cabbages,  and  Turnips,  which 
are  assuming  a  blue  tint,  as  are  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  "&c.  The 
greatest  want  of  these  eastern  counties  is  more  water  in  the  gardens. 
Our  waterings,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  a  mere  mockery.  We 
want,  as  the  farmer  expressed  it  about  his  Turnips,  to  have  a  river 
over  our  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  once 
saw  this  done  on  a  Vine  border  at  Belvoir.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
more  liberal  use  of  water  that  the  French  growers  are  enabled  to 
beat  us  in  the  growth  of  summer  salading.  Labour  must  be  cheap 
in  France,  judging  by  the  amount  of  it  expended  in  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  and  salads,  and  the  really  moderate  prices  of  the  same 
in  the  Parisian  shops  and  markets  after  being  taxed  with  the  duty  at 
the  barriers.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Conifers  at  the  Preston  Show.— Amongst  outside  exhibits  at 
this  show  none  was  more  interesting  than  the  collection  of  Conifers 
from  the  Borrowash  Nurseries.  They  consisted  of  large  and  healthy 
specimens  oF  the  short-leaved  Japanese  Yew  (Taxus  adpressa),  the 
Huon  Pine  (Dacrydium  Franklini),  one  of  the  most  irregalar-habited 
of  Conifers,  and  one  suitable  for  rockwork  or  elevated  positions  ;  and 
a  distinct  new  hardy  Conifer  named  Retinospora  tetragona  aurea,  a 
variety  having  a  free,  upright  growth  and  of  a  soft  golden  colour. 
With  these  also  came  a  gigantic  plant  of  the  golden  Dovaston  Yew 
(Taxus  Dovastoni  variegata),  a  kind  with  a  gracefully  drooping  habit, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Yews  as  far  as  single  specimens  on  lawns 
are  concerned  ;  the  true  Japanese  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  Sieboldiana) 
furnished  with  drooping  masses  of  deep  green  leafage;  and  the 
drooping,  colnmn-shaped  Podocarpus  alpina. — S. 

Japanese  Plants  at  the  International  Exhibition. — 
Some  time  since  in  speaking  in  the  **  Revue  Eorticole"  of  the  inte. 
resting  groups  of  plants  exhibited  by  the  Japanese  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  on  the  special  subject  of  Pa3onies,  M.  Carriire 
remarked  that  the  herbaceous  varieties  would  not  flower,  which  was 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  that  the  shrubby  Pseonies  promised  to 
bloom  abundantly.  In  the  number  of  the  "  Revue  Horticole "  for 
July  1,  M.  Carriere  informs  us  that  at  the  end  of  May  a  large  number 
were  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and, 
in  many  cases,  for  the  novelty  of  their  colours.  None  of  the  varieties 
show  very  large  or  full  flowers,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
their  having  to  be  re-potted  on  their  arrival  in  Paris,  an  operation 
which  would  be  quite  snflScient  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
and  above  all  to  lessen  the  number  of  their  petals.  M.  Carriere 
does  not  give  us  the  names  of  the  most  interesting  varieties  in 
consequence  of  their  being  ticketed  in  Japanese. — C.  W.  Quin. 

Carpet  Bedding  with  Hardy  Plants.— A  carpet  bed  near  the 
entrance  to  Messrs.  Veitchs'  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  is  well  worth 
notice,  showing,  as  it  does,  what  excellent  effects  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  dwarf-growing  hardy  shrubs  in  what  is  called  pattern 
gardening.     The  plants  employed  in  this  case  are  silver  and  golden- 


leaved  Retinosporas,  Euonymua  albo-variegatus,  and  Mahoniae,  the 
whole  being  edged  with  a  band  of  Erica  herbacea  carnea.  Such  beds 
give  little  or  no  trouble  when  once  planted  ;  they  are  equally  beau- 
tiful in  winter  and  io  summer,  and,  although  it  might  not  be  advis- 
able to  carry  this  style  of  gardening  to  an  unlimited  extent,  yet  a  few 
such  beds  introduced  into  flower  gardens  where  a  series  of  pattern 
beds  exist  would  go  far  to  relieve  the  monotonous  blaze  of  colour 
usually  found  in  such  places,  and  thereby  greatly  enhance  the  general 
effect.— S. 

What  is  a  Crop  of  Peaches  ?— A  Peach  tree  at  Snnbury 
Park  is  said  (see  p.  50)  to  cover  22  ft.  by  22  ft.  The  estimated  crop 
is  322  dozen  fruits,  or  eight  to  the  square  foot.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  if  that  is  a  fair  average  of  what  the  tree  in  question 
annually  produces,  or  whether  it  is  exceptionally  heavy.  One  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  to  which  we  cultivators  are  liable  is  not 
thinning  Peaches  or  other  fruits  sufficiently  during  their  early  stages 
of  growth.  Every  one  conversant  with  Peach  culture  is  aware  that 
a  moderate  crop  of  good  fruit  is  of  far  more  value,  both  commercially 
and  for  dessert  purposes,  than  an  unlimited  number  of  inferior  fruit ; 
even  at  the  lowest  computation  the  crop  at  Sunbury  Park  on  one 
tree  would  weigh  considerably  over  :}  of  a  ton.  That  the  best 
examples  of  culture  in  every  braach  of  horticulture  should  receive 
due  recognition  is  only  right,  but  too  glowing  reports  often  make 
inexperienced  people  dissatisfied  with  the  results  which  they  obtain. 
I  must  confess  that  a  crop  of  Peaches  averaging  eight  fiuits  to  the 
square  foot  for  every  foot  of  trellis  covered  is  a  feat  the  like  of 
which  I  never  expect  to  see  realised. — James  Gkoom, 

I  notice  "  J.  F.'a  "  remnrks  (see  p.  50)  about  the  Peach  tree 

at  Sunbury  Park.  Several  years  personal  acquaintance  enables  me 
not  only  fully  to  confirm  all  that  he  says,  but  to  add  that  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  there  have  borne  equally  heavy  crops  for  several 
successive  years;  so  much  so  that  many  of  his  neighbours  have 
remarked  to  Mr.  Cowburn  (the  gardener)  that  he  would  ruin  the 
trees  by  overloading  them.  He,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  which  has  certainly  proved  a  correct  one.  The  fruit  is  not 
only  quite  as  numerous  as  stated  by  "  J.  F.,"  but  is  large  and  even  iu 
size  and  of  first-rate  quality.  The  same  remarks  may  apply  to  the 
Vines,  which  never  fail  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  fine 
Grapes.  Such  successive  crops  can  only  be  the  result  of  good 
cultivation. — Robert  Osborn,  Fulhahi. 

**  Brief," — Messrs.  Wyman  have  issued  the  first  volume  of  this 
well-edited  and  well. arranged  weekly  journal,  which  is  likely  to  be 
useful  for  reference.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  index,  which  pre- 
sents the  following  features  :  1.  The  headings  of  the  articles  have 
been  re-cast,  in  order  that  the  references  may  precisely  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  matter  to  which  reference  is  made.  2.  The  references 
to  occurrences  under  each  heading  are  in  chronological  order,  thus 
indicating  the  progress  of  any  given  event,  as  well  as  the  current 
opinion  regarding  it.  3.  To  most  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
period  the  date  of  occurrence  is  appended  ;  thus  an  index  to  the 
files  of  all  the  daily  and  weekly  press  is  presented.  4.  Much  care 
has  been  taken  in  compiling  the  obituary,  as  well  as  the  Hat  of  wills 
and  bequests,  which  ars  alphabetically  arranged.  It  is  bound  in  a 
very  neat  and  simple  cover. 


Othonna  crassifolia  for  Baskets.— This  pretty  Mesembryanthemnm-like 
plant  where  curved  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  is  very  valuable  for  baskets 
or  similar  purposes.  It  was  lately  shown  by  Mr.  Boiler,  of  South  Kensington, 
who  had  a  rustic  flower  stand  ornamented  with  it,  in  order  to  show  its  value 
for  basket  adornment.— S. 

The  Potato  Crops  in  Ireland.— With  us  the  Potato  crops  look  very 
promising ;  the  haulm  is  very  green,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  disease, 
though  after  the  very  heavy  thunderstorms  which  we  had  on  the  26th  and  27Lh 
of  June,  I  folly  expected  to  see  some.  One  thing  in  our  favour  is,  it  is  very  cold 
for  the  time  of  year.  Yesterday,  July  8,  was  a  summer's  day,  but  to-day  it  is 
cold  again,  and  the  barometer  is  falling.  Very  few  early  Potatoes  are  grown 
here,  and  what  are  grown  are  Flounders,  there  being  very  few  Ashleafs.  Of 
late  Potatoes,  we  have  seldom  any  before  November,  and  I  have  seen  them 
later.— John  Clews, 

Tub  Queen,  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice,  honoured  the  Royal  Nursery 
at  Slough  with  a  visit  the  other  evening.  In  one  of  the  houses  was  arranged 
for  her  inspection  a  large  collection  of  cut  Roses,  which  were  much  admired, 
Her  Majesty  personally  selecting  some,  which  she  took  away  with  her.  The 
Royal  visitors  were  much  struck  with  the  Carnationa— especially  a  houseful  of 
yellow  ones,  seedlings  from  Prince  of  Orange— and  also  with  the  Picotees  and 
specimen  Roses. 

FoBBMOST  amongst  the  decorations  at  Charing  Cross  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Beaconsfleld's  return  from  Berlin  were  the  plant  ornamentations  provided 
by  Mr.  Wills,  These  consisted  of  over  10,000  plants,  many  of  them  20  ft.  high 
and  amongst  the  cut  flowers  were  some  3000  Roses. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Abt  IT8BLP  IS   Natubb."— 5AiiA-esjicarff. 


A  FINE  KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE. 

(GYMNOCLADUS    CANADENSIS.) 

I  SEND  you  a  photographic  illustration  of  a  tree  of  this  that 
grows  on  an  estate  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  tree  which 
is  not  so  much  planted  as  it  should  be,  even  here,  and  one 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  used  as  an  ornamental 
tree  in  England.  The  specimen  in  question  was  planted  in 
1825,  and  its  present  height  (1878)  is  87|  ft. ;  the  circumference 
of  the  branches  is  180  ft.,  and  that  of  the  stem  at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  10  ft.  This  species  of  tree  is  found  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  far  north  as  Montreal,  in 
Canada,  but  its  greatest  perfection  is  in  the  fertile  bottoms  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  About  60  ft.  is  the  usual  height  of 
the  Coffee  tree  in  these  soils,  but  the  growth  of  the  tree,  a 
photograph  of  which  I  send,  exceeds  this  by  over  20  ft.  When 
in  full  foliage  (which  this  specimen  was  not  when  taken)  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  tree.  The  leaf,  doubly  compounded  and  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  bluish-green  leaflets,  i.s  generally 
3  ft.  long  and  of  two-thirds  that  width  on  thrifty  trees.  The 
whole  foliage  hangs  in  a  well-rounded  mass  that  would  look 
almost  too  heavy  were  it  not  lightened  in  effect  by  the  loose 
tufted  appearance  of  each  individual  leaf.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white,  are  borne  in  loose  spikes  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  are  succeeded  by  ample  brown  pods,  flat  and  some- 
what curved,  which  contain  six  or  seven  large  grey  seeds 
imbedded  in  a  sweet  pulpy  substance.  As  the  genus  is 
dioecious  it  is  necessary  that  both  sexes  of  this  tree  should  be 
growing  near  each  other  to  produce  seeds.  When  Kentucky 
was  first  settled  by  adventurous  pioneers  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  who  commenced  their  career  almost  without  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  except  what  was  produced  by  the  fertile  soil, 
they  fancied  they  had  discovered  a  substitute  for  Coffee  in  the 
seeds  of  this  tree,  and  accordingly  the  name  of  Coffee  tree  was 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  when  a  communication  was  established 
with  the  seaports  they  gladly  relinquished  their  Kentucky 
beverage  for  the  more  grateful  flavour  of  the  Indian  plant, 
and  no  use  is  at  present  made  of  it  in  that  manner.  It  has, 
however,  a  fine  compact  wood,  very  useful  in  building  and 
cabinet  work.  The  Kentucky  Coffee  tree  is  well  entitled  to  a 
place  in  every  garden.  In  summer  its  charming  foliage  and 
agreeable  flowers  render  it  highly  beautiful  as  a  lawn  tree,  and 
in  winter  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  novel  trees  in  appear- 
ance in  our  whole  native  sylva.  Like  the  Ailantus,  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  small  spray,  but  it  also  adds  to  this  the  additional 
singularity  of  thick,  blunt,  terminal  branches  without  any 
perceptible  buds.  Altogether,  it  more  resembles  a  dry,  dead, 
and  withered  combination  of  sticks  than  a  living  and  thrifty 
tree.  This  would  be  monotonous  were  it  the  common  appear- 
ance of  our  deciduous  trees  in  winter,  but  it  is  not  so ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  rare  and  unique  exception,  and  it  is  highly 
interesting  to  place  such  a  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
full-sprayed  species.  The  seeds  vegetate  freely,  and  the  tree 
is  Usually  propagated  in  that  manner.  It  prefers  a  rich,  strong 
soil,  like  most  trees  from  the  Western  States.  There  are  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  it  on  the  lawn  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the 
Hudson,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Walter  Langdon,  about  twenty  miles 
above  here,  which  have  fruited  during  a  number  of  years. 

Henry  Winthkop  Sakgent. 

Wodenethe,  FisTihill-on-IIudson,  New  York, 

[The  photograph,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sargent, 
shows  a  very  fine  tree,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  an  old 
Planera  in  the  upward  tendency  of  its  main  branches.  Little 
of  the  character  of  the  tree,  however,  can  be  seen  in  a  small 
photograph.  We  should  like  to  see  it  done  by  Vernon  Heath, 
and  then  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  fine  engraving  of  it. 
We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Sargent  for  a  series  of  views  in  his 


garden  on  the  Hudson— a  fair  and  well-stored  garden  in  a 
lovely  country,  and  of  which  all  who  have  visited  it  will  have 
pleasant  recollections. — Ed.] 


TREES  WITH  COLOURED  LEAVES. 
AcERS. — Several  very  favourable  allusions  have  been  lately 
made  to  Acer  platanoides  Schwedleri  in  the  various  horticul- 
tural papers,  wherein,  as  I  think,  its  merits  as  a  new  coloured 
tree  are  overestimated.  Its  peculiar  characteristic,  viz.,  its 
colour,  should  be  as  constant  as  possible  ;  whereas,  in  this  case, 
the  bronzy  hue  of  its  new  leaves  lasts  only  for  a  very  short 
time.  It  usually  makes  its  growth  in  the  spring  very  rapidly. 
When  the  leaves  first  unfold  their  colour  is  deepest  and 
brightest,  but  this  quickly  passes  away,  and  they  gradually 
acquire  a  dusky,  unpleasant  brown  hue,  and  finally  a  dirty 
green,  and,  besides,  the  leaves  are  rarely  perfect,  often  having 
broken  edges,  a  peculiarity  for  which  I  can  scarcely  account. 
I  think  we  are  often  much  too  prone  to  neglect  old  friends  for 
new  ones.  Now  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  an  Acer  that  I 
consider  much  superior  to  Schwedleri,  viz.,  colcbicum  rubrura. 
The  colour  of  the  new  leaves  of  this  is  much  deeper  than  that 
of  Schwedleriiyoungleavesarealw.'sysbeingformedwhich  after- 
wards gradually  change  to  bright  green,  and  they  have  a  distinct 
shape  of  their  own  with  clearly-cut  outlines.  The  tree  is  a  very 
fast  grower.  Another  good  and  desirable  Acer  is  the  Sugar 
Maple  (A.  sacoharinum).  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  growth,  but 
its  growing  points  are  of  various,  shades  of  rose  and  crimson, 
and  the  leaves  are  elegantly  cut  and  very  pretty.  A.  virgini- 
anum  is  also  a  free-growing  tree^with  very  elegant  foliage ;  the 
young  leaves  appear  as  though  coated  with  powdered  bronze. 
A.  spicatum  is  a  species  of  moderate  growth,  whose  distinct 
foliage  in  a  young  state  is  creamy-white.  I  must  not  by  any 
means  leave  out  the  really  fine  .A.  Leopoldi,  whose  young 
foliage  presents  such  beautiful  combinations  of  rose,  crimson, 
white,  and  green,  and  afterwards  becomes  beautifully  white 
and  green.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  wealth  of  good  pictorial  trees  now  to  be  had,  but  few 
are  often  seen ;  taking  the  Acers  as  a  case  in  point,  the  common 
Sycamore  is  the  one  most  frequently  met  with. 

QuERcus  PALUSTRis. — I  should  not  omit  to  mention  as  a 
coloured  tree  this  Oak,  whose  young  foliage  possesses  such 
beautiful  shades  of  orange  and  red,  and  this  quite  apart  from 
the  very  rich  tints  assumed  by  it  in  the  autumn. 

PiELiA  TRiFOLiATA  VARIEGATA. — This  is  ouc  of  the  haud- 
somest  of  golden  variegated  trees,  and  its  variegation  is  much 
more  enduring  than  that  of  the  Golden  Oak,  which  speedily 
burns  in  the  sun.  It  is  also  much  brighter  than  the  Golden 
Elder ;  in  fact,  in  the  distance  it  appears  to  be  covered  with 
rich  golden  flowers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  tree  which  is  seldom 
seen.  Why  is  this  ?  for  it  is  not  new.  [We  fancy  the  varie- 
gated form  is  rare.  The  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Smith  fully 
bear  out  what  he  says  of  it.  It  will  probably  prove  more 
attractive  than  the  green  normal  form  to  many  people.] 

Weigela  Looymansi  aueea. — This  pretty  dwarf  shrub  ought 
to  become  common.  It  grows  freely,  and  has  a  rich  golden 
colour  peculiar  to  itself.  The  yellow  is  laid  on  with  such  an  un- 
sparing hand,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  respect. 

Newnj.  T.  Smith. 


The  Golden-leaved  Chestnut  (Casfcanea  chrysophylla). — Of 
all  the  fine  trees  and  shrnbs  that  have  yet  been  introduced  from  the 
New  World  this  is  perhaps  the  handeomeet,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
withstood  with  impunity  our  English  climate  much  enhances  its 
value.  There  is  a  specimen  of  it  against  one  of  the  walls  at  Kew, 
which,  although  small,  is  now  in  frnit.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green  above,  and  covered  with  a  golden-yellow  powder 
beneath ;  thus  the  contrast  between  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces produces  an  effect  rarely  seen  in  this  class  of  plants, 
rendering  this  Chestnut  most  useful  as  a  decorative  shrub.  It  in. 
habits  California  and  Oregon,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance, 
and  usually  forms  low  shrubs,  flowering  and  fruiting  freely  when  not 
more  than  3  ft.  high.  In  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon,  how- 
ever,  it  attains  a  height  of  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.,  forming  a  large 
spreading  forest  tree.  Doubtless  it  is  quite  hardy  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  this  country  and  elsewhere  if  under  the  protection 
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of  a  wiiU,  iu  which  cise  it  abunld  hare  an  eastern  or  western  aspect, 
a3  much  exposure  to  direct  snulight  produces  an  injurious  effect  upon 
it.  It  ia  procurable  in  moat  nnrserles  iu  which  trees  and  shrubs  are 
made  a  speciality,  but  it  is  far  from  being  comoiooly  cultivated, 
which  it  certainly  deserves. — W. 


NOTES     OP     THE    WEEK. 


Eulalia  japonica. — For  shrubbery  planting,  or  for  pot  culture 
for  the  conservatory,  few  variegated  Grasses  equal  this.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  grows  about  o  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  its  leaves,  which 
are  gracefully  arching,  are  beautifully  striped  with  green  and  white 
and  tinted  with  rose.  We  lately  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  it  in 
B[e88rs.  Yeitch'a  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  where,  associated  with  choice 
Conifers,  it  bad  a  charming  effect.  For  isolated  positions  on  lawns  it 
ia  an  excellent  plant,  or  it  might  be  used  in  the  wild  garden  with 
advantage. 

Strawberries  in  Middlesex. — In  some  recent  statements  about 
Strawberry  culture  for  the  London  market  which  have  been  going 
the  round  cf  the  press  no  mention  of  their  culture  in  Middlesex  ia 
raide.  It  will  be  apparent  that  this  is  an  important  omission  when 
we  state  that  more  good  Strawberries  are  sent  to  the  London  market 
by  growers  in  Middlesex  than  from  all  the  other  home  counties 
together. 

The  Greater  Bindweed  (Convolvulngaepium). — This,  although 
generally  a  great  peat  in  gardens,  may  nevertheless  be  rendered  a 
moat  useful  and  beautiful  auxiliary  in  spots  where  it  would  not  stand 
a  chance  of  becoming  a  nuisance.  In  a  cottager's  garden  near  Kew 
an  arbour,  roughly  constructed  of  sticks,  is  partially  covered  with 
the  bines  of  the  Hop,  and  these  again  are  almost  hidden  by  the 
large,  snow-white,  trumpet-shapod  flowers  of  this  Bindweed,  the 
whole  forming  a  picture  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  putting  alto- 
gether into  the  shade  many  muoh  more  ambitious  attempts  ia  that 
direction. — G. 

The  Coral-bearing  Barberry  (Berberidopsis  corallina). — 
Whether  in  a  greenhouse  or  against  an  outside  wall  this  charming 
climbing  shrub  forms  at  this  season  a  very  striking  object.  The 
blossoms  present  the  appearance  of  being  carved  in  coral  both  in 
colour  and  substance,  and  they  are  borne  abundantly  in  gracefully, 
drooping  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  whence  it  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  a  few  years  ago.  Specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
flower  at  Kew  in  the  greenhouse,  and  also  against  the  walls  outside. 
The  fact  of  its  being  hardy  much  enhances  its  value.— W. 

Shading  Heaths. — Those  who  place  Heaths  when  onfc-of-doors 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  similar  situations,  can  have  little  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  both  Heaths  and  Epacrises  are  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  London  growers.  At  Messrs.  Low's,  Clapton,  Heaths 
represent  just  now  a  miniature  field  of  green  healthy  plants.  There 
they  get  no  shade  whatever  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  fully  exposed 
t3  the  sun,  receive  abundance  of  water  at  the  I'oots,  and  under  these 
conditions  they  grow  sturdy,  hardy,  and  bushy,  and  eventually  flower 
profusely. 

A  Few  Good  Fancy  Pansies. — Among  new  seedling  fancy 
Pansies  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  at  Preston  the  other 
day  we  noted  the  following  as  being  well  worth  attention,  viz.,  Sunny 
Park  Rival,  deep  blue  with  a  dark  centre;  J.  Douglas,  claret  with 
white  edges ;  George  Wood,  velvety  orange-crimson ;  and  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  black  with  well-defined,  bright  yellow  margin.  John 
AUoway,  Mrs.  Plummer,  and  David  Evan  were  also  excellent  kinds. 

L'l.pageria  alba  as  a  Pot  Plant. — The  rose-coloured  Lapa- 
goria,  though  often  grown  on  balloon. shaped  trellises  for  exhibition, 
seldom  makes  an  attractive  plant,  and  it  is  therefore  seldom  seen  at 
Bh>wa.  The  white-flowered  variety,  however,  will  make  one  of  the 
finest  exhibition  plants  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Shuttleworth  had  a  large 
specimen  of  it  in  his  collection  the  other  day  at  Preston  loaded  with 
blossoms,  which,  contracted  with  the  deep  green  foliage,  had  a  fioo 
effect.  It  was,  without  doubt,  the  finest  plant  of  white  Lapageria 
that  hag  ever  been  grown  in  a  pot. — S. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Colchester, — Out-of-doors  Lilium  auratum 
has  opened  its  flowers ;  L.  cbalcedonicnm,  saperbum,  and  pardalinum 
are  in  full  force  ;  L.  Humboldti  and  its  congener  ocellatum  are  fully 
out;  likewise  the  pretty  Thaobergianum  venustum,  L.  Leichtlini,  and 
longiflorum  eximium;  L.  Wallacei,  quite  a  distinct  new  form,  and  L. 
Wilaoni  promise  to  be  open  nest  week.  R^mneya  Coulteri  is  showing 
a  fair  supply  of  blooms,  which  miy  expand  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Freesia  refracta  alba  has  a  few  late  blooms  on  it  still,  and  Calochortus 
venustus,  luteus,  citrinns,  and  flavus  (the  old  Cyclobothra  flava)  are 
now  to  the  fore.  Tulbaghia  violacea,  a  small  flower,  but  of  a  beautif u  1 
tint,  is  out.     Hyacinthus  candicans  has  fine  spikes  just  coming  into 


bloom.  In  our  frames  Watsonia  plantaglnea  and  humilis,  Hypoxia 
Ruperi,  Hesperantha  cinnamomea,  Roscoea  purpurea,  Kigidella 
ifumaculata,  Cunninghamia  trimaculata,  Lapeyronsia  corymbosa. 
Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus,  G.  purpureus  amatus,  and  Habenaria 
psychodea  show  flower;  and  Brodiasi  congesta  alba  fl.-pl.  is  still  out. 
Ammgst  the  Alliums,  carinatum,  flavum,  angulosum,  and  sphaaro. 
cephalum  show  fljwer-heads. — W. 

Phyllanthus  nivosus. — Associated  with  flowering  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  plants.  Largo 
specimens  of  it  furnish  abundance  of  long  shoots  clothed  with  snowy- 
white  and  light  green  leaves.  It  is  a  plant  which  possesses  a  com- 
pict  habit  of  growth  ;  it  requires  neither  staking  nor  tying,  and  it  ia 
devoid  of  that  formal  character  too  often  found  in  stove  and  green. 
house  plants.  It  has  a  fine  effect  when  grouped  with  Draca)nas  or 
Crotons.  P.  roseo-pictus  is  a  good  plant,  but  not  so  showy  or  effective 
as  the  one  just  alluded  to.  We  lately  saw  both  kinds  in  good  condi- 
tion in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery. 

The  Dell  at  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  is  well  planted  this  year — 
not  such  a  confusing  wreath  of  tropicaljplants — and  tho3e",[u8ed  |are 
more  tastefully  grouped  than  hitherto,  with  some  space  for  open  turf 
left  between  them. 

Hardy  Red  Water  Lily. — We  learn  that  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son, Pine-apple  Nursery,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  quan- 
tity of  thi3  fine  Water  Lily — large  roots — some  of  them  in  bud.  It  is 
eaid  by  those  who  have  seen  it  ia  its  native  lakes  that  it  ia  the  lovely 
white  Water  Lily  in  everything  but  colour,  which  ia  a  clear  Rose. 

Double-flowered  Agapanthus. — This  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway.  It  is  equally  a3  floriferous  as  the  type, 
and  its  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  deep  sky-blue  colour,  are  found  to 
be  exceedingly  useful  in  bouquets.  Eventually  this  will  doubtless 
became  a  favourite  greenhouse  plant. 

Plumbago  capensis  as  an  Exhibition  Plant.— Few  apacimeu 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  exhibited  at  Preston  were  more  admired 
than  this  Plumbago,  which  from  every  part  of  the  show  was  a  con- 
spicuous object.  Its  sky-blue  flowers  supplied  a  colour  which  no 
other  plant  can  furnish  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and,  considering 
how  easily  tbey  can  be  produced,  it  is  surprising  that  it  ia  not 
oftener  seen  at  shows  than  it  ia.  A  vigorous  young  plant  of  it  grown 
in  good  aoil  could  be  made  to  form  a  good. sized  specimen  in  a  couple 
of  yeara  or  so,  and,  although  its  individual  flowers  do  not  last  long, 
they  are  produced  in  such  quantities  in  succession  that  little  fear 
need  be  entertained  that  it  will  not  be  in  bloom  when  required.  It 
is  best  of  all,  however,  trained  on  a  high  back  wall  or  pillar  in  a  cool 
house.  If  grown  in  this  way,  and  ^the'Jshoots]  allowed  to  hang 
carelessly  down,  it  is  the  fairest  of  all  greenhouse,  wall,  or  pillar 
plants  that  flower  late  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Tottenham. — Amongst  many  interesting 
plants  in  Mr.^Ware's  collection  wo  noticed  the  wbite  American  Ljsi- 
machia  clethroides,  a  good  perennial ;  tbe  large  white  Ornithogalum 
thrysoides;  Stokesia  purpurea,  a  large  Composite  flower  with  pale 
lavender  rays  and  a  purplish  centre ;  the  pretty  little  blue  Lapey- 
rousia  corymbosa;  the  lilac  Mimulus  alatus,  one  of  the  kinds  of 
little  importance  for  gardens  ;  a  fine  series  of  varieties  of  the  common 
Everlasting  Pea,  among  which  the  delicate  rose-pink  appears  to  us  to 
be  very  desirable  for  general  cultivation ;  several  of  the  less  con- 
spicuouB,  but  not  the  least  beautiful,  Gladioli;  the  white. flowered 
Brodioea  cougesta ;  the  handsome  spotted  Lilium  Leichtlini;  several 
good  varieties  of  the  American  Swamp  Lily,  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  American  Lilies,  although  not  so 
much  talked  of  now-a-days  as  some  of  the  Californian  ones;  Freeaia 
odorata ;  Hyacinthus  candicans;  some  of  the  rarer  Alstroemerias ; 
and  the  curioua  Pelargonium  melananthum. 

Hardy  and  Half-hardy  Salvias,— Has  not  "  W."  (see  p.  59) 

made  a  mistake  about  S.  fariuacea  ?  From  hia  description  I  should 
say  that  the  plant  he  mentions  ia  not  S.  farinacea  at  all,  but  S.  lea. 
cantha.  His  praise  of  S.  porphyranthera  is  just  and  well  merited. 
He  should  grow  the  true  S.  tricolor.  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  him 
cuttings  if  he  can  send  me  S.  interrupta,  which  I  have  lost.  S. 
gigantea,  as  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Newry,  is  what  I  have 
grown  for  years  as  S.  bracteata.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  though 
rather  coarse  and  straggling.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  possess  the 
true  S.  farinacea.  A  plant,  which  I  cannot  distinguish  from  S. 
taraxifolia,  came  up  last  year  among  some  Indian  seeds  collected 
nearly  forty  years  ago  and  kept  iu  a  dry  warm  place. — H.  Harpur 
Crewe,  Drayton- Beaiicliamp  Rectory,  Tring. 

Abnormal  Lily  Stem.— Dr.  Armstrong  has  sent  us  a  fasciated  stem  of 
Lilium  auratam  which  seams  tD  have  produced  an  uuu^aally  large  number  oE 
blooms.  The  plant  had  another  stalk  besides  the  oae  sent.aud  oa  that  there  were 
thirty  blooms.  Tne  bulb  in  question  was  planted  three  years  ago  in  a 
Khododendron  bed,  where  it  has  ever  siace  remained  uadisturbed. 
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WATER  IN  PABK  AND  GARDEN  SCENERY. 
The  introduction  of  water  into  park  and  garden  scenery  lends 
a  charm  thereto  unobtainable  by  other  means.  In  many 
places  water  exists  naturally  either  in  the  form  of  small  lakes, 
ponds,  or  running  brooks  ;  but  this  is  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule,  and  water  effects  have  oftener  to  be  secured  by  arti- 
ficial means.  Where  water  naturally  exists  there  is  but  little 
difficulty,  as  we  have  but  to  fill  in  the  outline  which  Nature 
has  sketched  to  obtain  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  natural 
pictures.  In  the  case  of  artificial  lakes  and  canals  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  In  natural  formations  the  surroundings  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  in  harmony;  Nature  seldom  voluntarily  assumes 
formal  shapes  or  regular  outlines,  and  it  is  more  particularly 
in  this  respect  that  we  should  do  well  to  follow  the  example 
which  she  invariably  gives  us.  The  more  correct  taste  of  the 
present  time  has  happily  banished  from  our  gardens  those 
monstrosities  in  the  shape  of  clipped  shrubs  in  which  our 
ancestors  delighted.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  planting 
and  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  made  great  strides 
within  these  last  few  years  ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  surprising 
that  the  formation  of  lakes  and  similar  pieces  of  water  should 
still,  as  a  rule,  be  con- 
ducted with  such  a  dis- 
regard of  the  first  prin- 
ciples which  Nature  has 
so  plainly  laid  down  for 
our  guidance.  Let  me 
take  as  illustrations 
twoexamples  which  have 
come  under  my  notice. 
The  one  is  a  sheet  of 
water  some  acres  in 
extent.  It  is  of  natural 
formation,  and  the  mar- 
gins and  surroundings 
have,  with  but  one  slight 
exception,  never  been 
altered  by  the  hand  of 
man.  On  one  side,  where 
I  should  suppose  the 
dwelling  would  be  placed 
(the  locality  I  am  de- 
scribing is  quite  wild  and 
unenclosed),  the  margin 
of  the  lake  is  quite  de- 
void of  trees,  and  the 
eye  rests  upun  a  clear 
expanse  of  water.  There 
is  no  bridge,  no  boat- 
house,  no  building  of  any 
kind  to  mar  or  obstruct 
the  view.  The  opposite 
8hore,iE  I  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  is  broken  up 
into  irregular  miniature 

creeks,  the  margins  of  which  are  lined  with  Flags,  Sedges,  and 
other  moisture-loving  plants.  The  ground  then  gradually 
rises  up  to  a  plantation  of  Firs,  the  intervening  space 
being  studded  with  irregular  masses  of  low-growing  shrubs. 
Brambles,  and  Heath.  On  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  is  a 
small  island,  on  which  grow  a  solitary  Willow  and  a  few 
minor  shrubs.  On  the  left,  the  shore  is  broken  up  by  masses 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  until  it  reaches 
two  large  islands,  which  have  been  planted  with  Rhododen- 
drons and  other  shrubs,  and  between  which  the  water  is  seen 
gleaming  beyond.  The  coup  d'vil  is.  as  may  be  imagined, 
charming.  The  utter  absence  of  methodical  arrangement,  the 
breadth  of  water,  and  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  vegetation 
which  fringes  it,  cannot  fail  to  please  even  the  most  casual 
observer.  Let  us  now  describe  that  which  is  in  all  respects  a 
perfect,  but  not  by  any  means  a  pleasing,  contrast  to  the  fore- 
going. It  is  also  a  lake,  but  formed  artificially,  and  one  which 
has  had  no  expense  spared  upon  its  construction.  In  shape 
it  nearly  approaches  an  oval,  and  about  in  the  centre  is  an 
island  which  is  almost  circular.  The  banks  and  margins  are 
turfed  and  well  kept,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  privileged 
Willow,  not  a  plant  of    any  kind    breaks   their    monotony. 


Broken  Margins  to  Artificial  Water. 


A  neatly-built  little  summer-house  stands  out  conspicuously, 
and  at  intervals  there  are  some  beds  of  fiowering  plants  and 
clumps  of  shrubs.  All  this  is  pretty  enough,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  realise  in  any  way  our  ideas  of  natural  scenery.  This 
is  but  a  type  of  what  exists  in  many  places.  In  artificial 
creations  it  is  not  always  possible  to  wholly  obliterate  the 
traces  of  mechanical  agency ;  there  must  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  keeping  which  will  in  some  degree  induce  formality. 
Still,  much  may  be  done  to  promote  an  appearance  of  natural 
beauty  in  such  situations,  and  if  the  planting  be  done  in  an 
intelligent  manner  time  will  produce  those  free,  graceful  effects 
which  no  mere  grouping  can  ever  give  us.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  form  broken,  irregular  outlines  as  it  is  to  produce  regular, 
unbroken  curves  and  straight  lines,  and  a  little  judicious 
planting,  with  subjects  which  will  not  only  live  but  extend 
themselves,  will  speedily  obliterate  all  traces  of  man's  handi- 
work. The  formation  of  islands  in  artificial  pieces  of  water 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  many  cases  a  mistake.  The  main 
purpose  which  islands  serve  is  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
considerable  expanse  of  water;  but  in  the  case  of  lakes  of 
small  dimensions  they  cannot  be  needed  for  that  purpose,  as 

in  such  instances  we 
desire  to  get  as  large 
a  surface  as  possible 
under  our  eye.  Islands, 
in  fact,  should  in  any 
case  be  but  sparingly 
introduced,  and  even 
then  should  not  come 
immediately  before  the 
eye.  They  should  lie 
away  from  the  main 
points  of  view,  so  that 
they  might  not  ohscnre 
the  vegetation  and  out- 
line of  the  opposite 
banks,  and  should  not  be 
crowded  with  a  mass  of 
foliage.  A  single  tree 
of  an  appropriate  cha- 
racter, with  some  low- 
growing  shrubs  and  sub- 
aquatic  plants,  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the 
object  without  occupy- 
ing a  too  prominent 
position.  Nothing  can 
be  more  charming  than 
the  presence  of  a  natural 
stream  of  running  water 
in  garden  scenery,  and 
where  this  occurs  there 
is  little  difficulty  in 
securing  graceful  and 
natural  effects.  In  arti- 
ficial canals  and  streams  the  same  fault  would  often  appear  to 
be  committed  as  occurs  with  respect  to  lakes  and  ponds — 
Nature  is  subordinated  to  art.  If  we  follow  but  a  short 
distance  the  course  of  a  stream  or  small  river,  what  do  we  see  ? 
We  find  the  banks  in  some  places  worn  into  hollows  and 
cavernous  recesses  ;  we  see  in  the  summer  time,  when  the 
river  is  low,  the  traces  of  winter  floods,  which  wear  away  the 
soil  here  and  there,  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  land 
which  borders  it,  while  in  other  places  it  deposits  a  mass  o£ 
earth  and  debris  which  becomes  a  nucleus  for  the  formation 
of  groups  of  such  plants  as  delight  in  moisture.  In  some 
places  we  see  the  banks  high  and  far  above  the  water  level, 
in  others  the  water  at  times  overspreads  them.  These 
diversities  of  formation  and  the  attendant  variability  of  the 
vegetation  may  always  be  introduced  more  or  less  into  all  kinds 
of  water  scenery,  whether  large  or  small.  Whether  it  be  a  lake 
acres  in  extent,  or  a  mere  fishpond,  there  is  always  scope  for 
realising  natural  effects  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
employ  a  mass  of  vegetation  for  this  purpose.  Close  and 
indiscriminate  planting,  indeed,  often  defeats  the  end  in  view. 
A  single  tree,  with  a  few  smaller  subjects  around  it,  and  a 
clump  or  two  of  Flags  or  other  water  plants  in  the  foreground, 
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will  tend  more  to  give  a  notion  of  natural  formation  than  the 
most  elaborate  grouping  could  do.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
quantity  of  subjects  as  their  variety  and  the  knowledge  of 
placing  them  so  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  put  that  is  required.  J.  Cornhill, 

Bijfleet.  

THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

GRAPES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
The  Grape  may  even  yet  be  called  a  neglected  fruit  as  regards 
open-air  culture,  for,  although  no  fruit  is  grown  so  largely  or 
so  well  under  glass,  I  question  if  the  merits  of  any  have  been 
so  systematically  ignored  on  open  walls.  The  best  examples 
are  usually  found  on  cottages,  where,  on  warm  gable-euds,  in 
many  cases  protected  by  an  overhanging  thatched  roof,  fine 
crops  are  produced  year  after  year ;  and  in  favourable  autumns 
the  luscious  sweetness  of  this  fruit  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacies  obtainable  at  rural  desserts,  and  even  in  bad  seasons  a 
really  good  wine  is  made  from  the  produce,  though  in  a  partially 
ripened  condition.  Much,  however,  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  pruning  and  training  to  assist  the  earlier  maturation  of  the 
fruit.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  favourable  wall  be  at  command, 
viz.,  one  that  gets  a  maximum  of  sunshine,  or  an  aspect 
facing  between  south-west  and  south-east,  the  soil  should  be 
well  broken  up  by  deep  trenching  early  in  autumn,  and,  if 
poor,  some  decayed  manure,  or,  in  preference,  some  loads  of 
fresh  turfy  loam,  should  be  added  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  soil 
that  has  been  in  cultivation  will  be  found  to  be  quite  rich 
enough  for  open-air  Vines,  as  success  depends  more  on  getting 
moderately  strong  growths  well  matured  than  in  producing 
an  unnaturally  luxuriant  growth.  If  the  Vines  are  in  pots, 
they  may  be  planted  out  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  but 
the  roots  should  be  thoroughly  separated.  If  in  leaf,  shading 
for  a  few  days  will  be  advantageous,  and  they  should  have  a 
damping  overhead,  which  will  quickly  start  them  into  active 
growth.  But  as  they  may  safely  be  planted  any  time  during 
what  is  called  the  dormant  season,  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
perform  that  operation  as  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  as 
possible.  If  a  good-named  variety  be  not  available,  the  best 
plan  is  to  get  a  layer  that  is  well  rooted  from  a  Vine  that 
produces  good  crops  in  the  neighbourhood.  Young,  ripened 
shoots  of  one  year's  growth,  if  brought  down  from  the  wall 
and  partially  buried  in  the  earth,  will  make  good  rooted  plants 
the  following  season.  As  regards  sorts,  the  Sweetwater  and 
Muscadine  for  white  or  rather  yellow  Grapes,  and  the  Esperione 
and  Miller's  Burgundy  tor  black,  will  succeed  in  ordinary  situa- 
tions ;  Black  Prince  also  always  colours  well  and  produces  fine 
bunches. 

As  regards  training,  the  principal  point  is  to  keep  the  main 
shoots  a  good  distance  apart,  so  that  when  they  produce  fruit- 
ing spurs  they  may  have  room  to  fully  develop  their  foliage 
without  the  shade  becoming  so  dense  as  to  entirely  darken  the 
wall,  as  it  is  the  latent  heat  that  is  absorbed  by  the  wall  during 
sunshine,  and  that  is  again  given  off  when  the  atmosphere 
gets  colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  wall,  that  is  of 
benefit  to  the  Vines.  The  leading  shoots  should  be  nailed  or 
tied  to  strong  supports  in  the  wall  as  they  progress  in  growth, 
as,  being  brittle,  they  are  easily  broken  off  by  rough  winds.  The 
bearing  shoots  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch, 
and  only  one  bunch  should  be  left  on  a  shoot.  Some  varieties, 
especially  the  Sweetwater,  are  so  prolific,  that  they  produce 
three  times  as  many  bunches  as  they  can  bring  to  perfection, 
and  not  only  the  bunches  but  the  berries  in  them  need  thinning 
if  good  fruit  be  desired.  All  lateral  weakly  growths  should  be 
kept  pinched  off,  as  they  only  shade  the  principal  foliage.  A 
very  common  notion  prevails  that  removing  the  foliage  in  dull, 
sunless  summers  will  promote  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  when  carried  to  excess  not  only  spoils 
the  crop,  but  quite  paralyses  the  Vine,  checking  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  on  which  future  crops  depend. 

I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  the  wall  culture  of  Vines  in  any 
sense  as  superseding  that  under  glass  ;  nor  would  I  recom- 
mend any  one  to  make  an  open-air  Vineyard,  except  in  excep- 
tionally favourable  sites,  but  I  look  on  the  wall  fruit  tree  cul- 
ture of  small  gardens  aa  about  the  weakest  point  as  regards 


their  management.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  good  flower, 
vegetable,  and  mixed  fruit  gardens  managed  by  amateurs,  but, 
as  a  rule,  their  walls  have  presented  an  unprofitable  aspect. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  usually  the  best  positions  are 
assigned  to  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Cherries,  which,  if  carried 
safely  through  the  flowering  period,  are  still  liable  to  have 
their  foliage  more  or  less  destroyed  by  insect  pests,  to  the 
attacks  of  which  they  at  length  either  wholly  or  partially  suc- 
cumb, while  if  the  same  amount  of  labour  were  expended  on 
that  portion  of  the  wall  space  devoted  to  Vines,  far  more  fruit 
fit  for  dessert  would  be  the  result.  Nothing  repays  a  little 
extra  care  better  than  the  Grape  Vine  ;  even  in  seasons  when  all 
who  allowed  their  wall  Vines  to  take  their  usual  haphazard 
course  have  been  complaining  of  the  inclemency  of  our  autumns 
and  the  non-ripening  of  their  fruit,  others,  who  really  paid 
attention  to  Grape  culture,  have  had  satisfactory  results.  I 
have  seen  very  good  examples  of  Black  Hamburghs  grown  by 
amateurs  who  made  a  speciality  of  their  Vines.  In  large  gar- 
dens it  might  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  a 
good  aspect  to  Vines,  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  realised  by 
means  of  glass  copings  that  are  in  many  cases  lying  idle 
during  the  autumn  months. 

Out-of-door  Vines  enjoy  comparative  immunity  from  insect 
pests,  and  they  are  less  afflicted  by  disease  than  most  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  while  as  respects  longevity,  as  they  root  readily 
from  any  portion  of  the  ripened  wood,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
keep  a  wall  furnished  with  fresh  bearing  wood  on  its  roots  by 
layering  shoots  in  succession  at  the  base  of  the  parent  Vine  ; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  Vine  culture  is  to 
keep  a  succession  of  young  bearing  wood  from  base  to  summit, 
for  although  the  class  of  Vines  suitable  for  open  walls  are  of 
such  a  fruitful  nature  as  to  produce  plenty  of  bunches  under 
the  most  primitive  kind  of  pruning  and  training,  the  most 
casual  observer  will  note  that  the  finest  fruit  is  on  the  previous 
year's  wood.  Therefore,  at  the  winter  pruning,  some  of  the 
oldest  rods  should  be  annually  taken  out  to  allow  space  for  an 
equal  number  of  young  rods  to  be  trained  in.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  enemy  open-air  Vines  have  is  mildew,  from  which,  in 
some  seasons,  they  suffer  severely ;  but  sulphur  carefully 
dusted  amongst  the  leaves  on  the  first  sign  of  its  appearance 
will  generally  be  found  efficacious  in  checking  it.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  even  those  who  have  small  gardens  would  do  woU  to 
turn  their  attention  to  outdoor  Grape  culture,  which  would 
yield  good  returns  for  the  labour  expended  on  it  during,  at 
least,  average  English  summers.  J.  Giioo.M. 


"WATERING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Sudden  changes  from  extreme  humidity  to  parching  drought 
must  greatly  affect  the  vital  forces  of  all  fruit  trees,  but  espe- 
cially those  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The  drooping 
foliage  and  prematurely  falling  fruit  sufficiently  testify  to  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  ill  effects  of 
ungenial  atmospheric  influences  in  summer  are  more  perma- 
nent in  character  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  are  too  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  this  and  to  ascribe  all  our  troubles  in  fruit 
culture  to  the  prevalence  of  spring  frosts.  No  doubt  the  latter 
are  destructive,  but  no  one  can  observe  the  sufferings  of  fruit 
trees  during  sudden  and  severe  periods  of  heat  and  drought 
without  being  convinced  that  a  good  supply  of  water  and  some 
ready  economical  means  of  applying  it  would  have  a  wonderful 
effect  in  keeping  the  trees  healthy,  and  consequently  more 
fruitful.  In  some  measure  the  tendency  of  cultivation  is  to 
alter  the  character,  habit,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  the  con- 
stitution of  fruit  trees,  slowly,  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less 
surely ;  indeed,  one  of  the  professed  aims  of  modern  cultiva- 
tors is  to  induce  surface  rooting,  and  to  this  end  various  expe- 
dients (such  as  grafting  on  particular  stocks,  root  pruning, 
&c.)  are  adopted,  which,  though  they  bring  the  trees  more 
under  the  cultivator's  control,  and,  so  far,  are  a  benefit,  yet  at 
the  same  time  add  to  his  responsibilities  by  making  them 
more  dependent  upon  his  care.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
the  importance  of  this  matter  had  been  more  fully  recognised, 
more  adequate  means  would  have  been  ere  this  provided  to 
supply  their  wants  during  times  of  trial.  Surface  mulching,  of 
course,  will  do  much,  but  this  ought  to  be  supplemented  occa- 
sionally with  a  thorough  soaking  of  water ;  but  it  the  water 
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has  to  be  carried  by  hand  some  distance  the  chances  are  that 
the  watering  will  not  be  effectaally  done,  even  if  orders  are 
given  to  that  effect.  Few  kitchen  or  fruit  gardens  are  so  well 
supplied  with  water  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  some  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  where  the  flower-beds  have  been 
well  cared  for  the  vegetables  and  fruits  have  had  to  depend 
mainly  upon  what  has  fallen  from  the  clouds,  and  I  need  not 
say  that,  in  dry  seasons  inferior  produce  is  the  result. 
During  the  last  forty  years  the  drainage  of  the  country  has 
undergone  a  gradual,  but  at  the  same  time  a  great,  change,  and 
in  discussing  this  question  this  should  nob  be  lost  sight  of,  as 
it  appears  to  me  to  render  more  urgent  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved appliances  for  successfully  coping  with  sevei'e  drought. 
If  watering  is  to  be  effectually  done,  some  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  means  than  manual  labour  must  be  resorted  to;  indeed, 
when  one  thinks  over  the  matter  there  is  cause  for  wonder 
that  on  this  matter  of  watering  the  same  methods  and  the 
same  implements  are  in  use  now  in  most  country  gardens  as 
were  common  a  century  ago,  when  surrounding  circumstances 
were  so  different.  The  mowing  machine  has,  by  banishmg 
the  scythe  from  the  lawn,  economised  labour  as  well  as 
effected  an  improvement  in  its  appearance,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  same  result  would  follow  the  introduction  of  some 
simple,  but  efficient,  system  of  hydraulics  for  the  application 
of  water  to  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  at  a  time  like  the  present. 
Fruits  of  all  kmds  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  water, 
and  if  the  supply  ol'  that  fluid  be  cut  off  when  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  their  growth,  both  the  crop  and  the  individual  fruits 
must  be  small.  In  difficult  times  all  trees  of  any  considerable 
age  generally  contrive  to  get  rid  of  a  good  portion  of  their 
crop,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  now  to  see  almost  as 
many  Apples  lying  under  the  trees  as  there  are  remaining  on 
them.  A  mulching  and  one  thorough  soaking  with  water 
every  week  or  so  would  have  saved  them,  and,  where  plenty  of 
water  is  available,  it  benefits  the  trees  greatly  to  give  them  a 
good  washing  overhead  occasionally.  I  noticed  the  other  day  a 
neighbour  with  horses  and  water-carts  watering  the  trees  in 
his  orchard,  and  no  doubt  the  plan  was  a  wise  one,  but  how 
few  gardeners  can  call  in  the  aid  of  extra  help  at  such  a  time. 
It  is,  in  many  cases,  the  first  outlay  for  pipes  and  pumping 
gear  that  stops  the  way,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  invest- 
ment would,  in  most  cases,  be  a  profitable  one.  In  our  climate  we 
never  have  too  much  sunshine,  and  it  is  only  where  irrigation 
is  neglected  or  altogether  disregarded  that  a  long  continuance 
of  bright  weather  does  harm  to  growing  crops.    E.  Hobday. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    APPLES. 

By  Prot.  W.  J.  BBit,  of  Lansing,  Mich. 
A  NATURAL  classification  would  be  one  in  which  every  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  plant  was  considered,  giving  each 
character  its  due  weight.  This  would  include  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  young  embryo  as  it  began  to  germinate,  follow- 
ing on  with  every  step  in  its  growth  to  a  mature  plant  bearing 
fruit.  In  such  a  classification  nothing  must  escape  notice. 
The  twigs,  buds,  leaves,  all  parts  of  the  flowers,  fruit  and 
seeds — every  point  must  have  its  due  weight  in  determining 
the  relations  of  each  variety  to  all  the  others.  The  varieties 
of  Apples  have  become  so  numerous,  that  each  should  be  more 
completely  described  than  has  generally  been  customary.  In 
defining  wild  plants,  the  botanist  places  great  stress  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  flowers.  I  believe  these  characters  are 
of  great  value  in  describing  our  Apples.  I  will  briefly 
describe  and  compare  the  flowers  of  a  few  of  the  varieties 
first  examined.  The  petal  of  the  Ked  Astrachau  is 
ovate,  and,  on  the  average  of  many  specimens,  is  1|  in. 
long  by  f  in.  broad  in  the  widest  place.  The  petal  of  a 
Talman's  Sweet  is  elliptical,  twelve-sixteenths  by  seven- 
sixteenths,  just  about  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  widest 
part  of  a  petal  of  the  Red  Astrachan.  The  petal  of  the  Porter  is 
nearly  orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  a  very  short  claw  or 
stem.  It  is  twelve-sixteenths  by  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  breadth  and  length.  The  petal  of  a  Sweet  Bough  is  broadly 
ovate,  or  elliptical  ovate,  measuring  fourteen  -  sixteenths 
in.  across  the  surface,  having  a  distinct  claw.  This  is  enough 
to  show  something  of  the  great  value  of  the  petals  in  describ- 
ing Apples.     On  the  Red  Astrachan  the  styles  are  seven- 


twelfths  of  an  in.  long,  united  for  one-third  in.  to  two- 
fifth  in.,  and  then  diverging.  They  are  slightly  pubescent 
where  they  begin  to  separate ;  above  and  below  they  are 
smooth.  In  the  Talman's  Sweet  the  styles  are  five-sixteenths 
of  an  in.  long.  The  upper  half  of  the  five  styles  is  closely 
covered  and  matted  together  by  a  dense  woolly  substance.  In 
the  flowers  of  the  Jersey  Sweet  the  styles  are  short,  stout,  and 
twice  the  diameter  of  those  in  the  Seek-no-further.  The 
"Journal  of  Horticulture,"  1876,  p.  185,  gives  something  of  a 
new  classification  of  Apples  by  Dr.  Hogg.  The  only  new 
points  used  are  those  based  on  the  shape  of  the  calyx- tube  and 
the  position  of  the  stamens  in  the  tube.  The  calyx-tube  varies 
in  form  from  conical  to  funnel-shaped,  and  is  seen  between  the 
eye  and  the  core  on  making  a  longitudinal  .section  of  an  Apple 
through  the  centre.  The  stamens  form  a  bristle-like  fringe 
round  the  inner  surface  of  the  Calyx-tube.  Some  form  a  fringe 
immediately  under  the  base  of  the  segments,  and  are  called 
marginal ;  others  are  medium ;  others  situated  near  the  base 
are  called  basal.  To  test  the  value  of  these  new  characters  of 
Dr.  Hogg,  I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  our  Apples.  In 
the  first  forty-eight  varieties  examined,  seven  had  the  stamens 
marginal,  twenty-four  medium,  three  basal,  eight  between 
marginal  and  medium,  six  between  medium  and  basal.  As  we 
should  expect  in  any  character,  it  is  sometimes  very  decisive 
and  of  much  value,  while  in  other  cases  it  varies  or  is  so 
near  midway  between  two  forms  that  we  can  make  little  use  of  it. 
An  artificial  classification  is  based  on  some  one  point  or  a  few 
points  of  diiferenoe,  ignoring  all  other  points,  any  of  which 
may  be  important.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  call  all  Apples 
sweet  or  sour,  large  or  small,  striped  or  not  striped.  So  in 
botany,  the  best  artificial  keys  in  our  text-books  require  the 
student  to  divide  only  one,  two,  or  three  points  at  a  time. 
This  one  divided,  he  leaves  it  for  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the 
specimen  is  separated  from  all  others.  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing 
believed  the  classification  of  Apples  to  be  impracticable,  and 
arranged  his  fruits  in  alphabetical  order.  Mr.  ThomasBarry, 
Dr.  Warder,  and  some  others,  have  arranged  the  varieties  in  a 
way  to  assist  a  person  in  finding  the  name  of  an  unknown 
fruit.  Many  of  us  would  like  still  more  aid  to  make  it  easier 
to  trace  out  an  Apple.  If  an  Apple  is  of  such  a  size  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  to  call  it  large  or  medium,  place  it  in 
both  classes  in  the  key.  So  with  other  points  which  are  likely 
to  be  misunderstood  as  to  shape,  time  of  maturing,  &c. 
Many  fruits  are  still  very  imperfectly  described.  To  make  use 
of  the  new  characters  of  the  flower,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
again  over  all  the  work  of  others  in  examining  fresh  specimens 
when  in  flower  and  in  fruit.  In  the  classification  which  I  have 
adopted,  I  first  decide  whether  the  Apple  is  sweet  or  sour ; 
second,  is  it  ripe  in  summer,  autumn  or  winter;  third,  is  it 
striped  with  red,  not  striped  nor  russet ;  fourth  is  it  flat,  round, 
conical,  or  oblong.  These  tour  points  can  be  expressed  in  a 
key  on  two  pages  of  a  book  facing  each  other.  At  the  end  of 
each  line  in  the  key  I  give  the  page  on  which  to  continue  the 
investigation.  After  making  use  of  these  four  classes,  I  do 
not  pursue  any  definite  order,  but  make  use  of  just  those  points 
which  seem  to  me  most  characteristic.  In  some  it  may  be  the 
basin ;  in  some  this  may  not  be  a  marked  feature.  I  seize 
whatever  is  the  most  striking  point  for  contrast  between  any 
two  Apples  or  lot  of  Apples  in  hand. — "  American  Pomologioal 
Society's  Proceedings." 


PERMANENT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTATIONS. 
In  making  Strawberry  plantations  anything  in  the  way  of  early 
returna  and  fine  crops  depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  plants  and 
of  the  ground.  Plants  put  out  of  pots — that  ia,  old  forced  plants — 
do  not  root  deeply  ;  hence  they  bear  well  for  only  one  or  two  years, 
and  are  then  useless.  But  young  plants  from  runners,  put  out  in  a 
good  soil,  will  Bend  their  roots  down  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  Ground  for  a 
plantation  should  therefore  be  trenched  two  or  three  spadea  deep,  or 
at  least  be  deeply  dug.  In  either  case  it  ahould  be  well  manured 
with  stable-yard  or  cow  manure,  crushed  bones,  fresh  loam,  or 
any  good  nianurea,  which  should  not,  however  be  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  but  be  turned  in  with  the  spade  in  the  digging. 
This  renders  it  accessible  to  the  roots  at  once.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
indeed,  when  the  ground  is  trenched,  to  trench  in  the  rough  manure, 
and  then  dig  or  fork  the  ground  over  afterwards,  juat  one  apit  deep, 
turning  in  at  the  same  time  another  dresaing  of  manure  of  a  mora 
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rotten  description  for  the  benefit  of  the  yoang  plants,  as,  when  the 
mannre  is  all  put  in  at  the  trenching  and  deeply  buried,  the  plants 
hardly  get  the  benefit  of  it  till  the  second  year.  In  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  thin,  trenching  cannot  be  advantageously  practised  ;  but 
the  want  of  trenching  may  be  made  up  for  by  manuring  with  the 
more  retentive  manures,  of  which  that  of  the  cow  is  best,  and  mulching 
during  the  summer  season.  Mulching,  indeed,  should  always  be 
practised  on  thin  and  poor  soils.  Short  stable  litter  is  about  the 
best  material  that  can  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  more 
horse  manure  there  is  amongst  it  the  better.  It  then  acts  both 
SB  a  mulching  and  a  manure ;  the  rains  wash  the  strength  of  it 
down  to  the  roots  just  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  and  the  plants  are 
needing  support.  No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  securing 
runners.  If  stock  has  to  be  procured  from  a  nursery,  there  is 
little  chance  of  a  crop  the  year  following,  for  nursery  plants  ai*e 
seldom  strong.  But  if  they  can  be  propagated  at  home  or  in  a  friend's 
garden,  a  good  crop  this  time  twelvemonth  is  a  certainty.  No 
plants  bear  so  abundantly  for  their  size,  or  have  such  fine  berries,  as 
young  plants  propagated  and  planted  the  year  before.  The 
late  Mr.  M'Ewen,  who  wrote  on  the  Strawberry,  ba3  stated  the  number 
of  berries  he  gathered  from  one  stool  planted  the  August  previous  ; 
we  forget  what  the  quantity  was,  but  it  was  enormous.  It  was 
naaally  from  his  young  plants  that  he  gathered  his  finest  fruit 
for  exhibition,  and  he  was  successful  everywhere  he  went. 
It  is  no  advantage  whatever  to  layer  the  plants  in  pots.  The  best 
and  most  expeditious  plan  is  to  prepare  a  heap  of  good  soil,  loam 
principally,  mix  it  with  balf-decayed  horse  manure  or  old  Mushroom 
manure — or,  failing  thes»,  Standen's  manure,  which  well  repays  its 
use — and  lay  the  same  in  a  flat  ritige,  4  in.  deep,  between  the  rows 
of  Strawberries.  On  this  ridge  the  runners  should  be  laid,  with  a 
Btone  a  few  ounces  in  weight  behind  them  to  keep  them  in  their 
places.  Afterwards  they  will  need  attention  in  pinching,  for  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  strength  be  concentrated  in  the  layered  run- 
ners,  and  to  see  that  no  fresh  runners  are  produced  beyond.  A  look 
over  once  a  week  or  ten  days  will  be  enough  for  this,  and,  with 
watering  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  the  plants  will  be  broad  and 
strong  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  when  they  must 
be  planted.  The  ground  having  been  prepared  as  before  directed, 
the  plants  should  be  taken  up  with  a  trowel  with  good  balls  to  each, 
whioh  can  easily  be  secured  with  a  little  care,  and  planted  up  to  their 
collars  2|  ft.  from  row  to  row,  and  18  in.  between  the  plants.  Some 
cultivators  plant  three  plants  together  in  a  triangular  patch,  which  is 
a  good  plan,  but  the  patches  should  in  that  case  be  2  ft.  apart.  The 
work  of  making  a  plantation  is  finished  with  the  getting  in  of  the 
plants,  which  want  little  or  no  attention  till  next  spring,  when  the 
ground  may  be  stirred  over  with  the  hoe  between  the  rows,  and 
mulched  with  short  Grass  or  manure,  and  the  result  waited  for  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  After  the  crop  is  gathered  some  remove 
one  or  two  of  the  three  plants  of  each  patch,  as,  if  they  were  all 
left,  they  would  get  too  thick  on  the  ground.  A  good  deal,  however, 
depends  upon  soil,  and,  as  we  should  have  stated,  upon  the  variety. 
In  some  strong  soils  we  have  seen  such  sorts  as  Keen's  Seedling, 
British  Queen,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  have  little  enough  room  at 
2i  ft.  between  the  rows,  considering  the  importance  of  letting  the 
air  and  sunshine  in  among  the  fruit  in  wet  weather  to  dry  it ;  but 
dwarfer  sorts,  like  Black  Prince,  will  do  well  in  most  soils  at  18  in. 
between  the  plants  and  between  the  rows.  Thinning  out  the  plants, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  must  depend  upon  these  circum- 
stances.  If  they  grow  very  rank,  thin  to  one  plant ;  and  if  moderate 
growth  only  is  expected,  leave  them  as  they  are.  S. 


PoisoniQgr  by  Peach  Stones.— A  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by 
Peach  stones,  which  has  just  occurred  in  Paris,  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
faaiilies  in  which  children  are  allowed  to  look  after  themselves  for  hours 
together.  It  may  be  assumed  that  very  few  children  under  the  age,  say 
of  ten  or  twelve,  have  any  idea  that  Peach  stones  are  dangerous.  They 
have  been  shown  the  deadly  Nightshade,  and  probably  the  wild  Hem- 
lock, and  have  a  dread  of  them,  but  the  dangerous  character  of  Peach 
stones  has  never  been  pointed  out  to  them.  The  victim  of  the  recent 
accident  in  Paris  secreted  the  stones  of  a  number  of  Peaches,  and,  pos- 
sessing himself  of  a  hammer,  when  loft  alone  broke  them  open  industriously 
and  eat  them,  the  result  being  that  he  was  poisoned  by  prussic  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  It  is  as  well,  now  that  the  season  for  wall  fruit  has  arrived, 
to  explain  what  extent  of  poisoning  properties  is  possessed  by  the  Peach 
stone.  Writers  on  toxicology  state  that  1  oz.  of  the  kernels  contains 
about  one  grain  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  it  is  known  that  one  grain 
of  that  poison  will  almost  to  a  certainty  kill  any  adult  person.  Two-thirds 
of  a  grain  has  very  often  been  fatal,  and,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fatal  dose  for  a  child. 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  71.J 
Flowers  of  Grasses. 
The  flowers  of  Grasses  are  arranged  in  spikelets,  whioh  bear 
one  or  more  flowers  and  are  loosely  disposed,  as  in  the  Oat,  or 
densely,  as  in  the  Wheat.  They  are  enclosed  in  the  chaffy 
bracts  (glumes),  and  what  is  generally  regarded  as  representing 
the  perianth  o£  other  plants  is  quite  rudimentary,  and  in  some 
species  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  A  spikelet,  whether  it  con- 
tains one  or  more  flowers,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  enclosed  in 
two  outer  glumes  (fig.  357),  and  each  flower  is  subtended  by 
two  scales.     One  of  these  is  similar  to  the  outer  glumes,  having 


FiK.  366.— A  singls  flower  of  Wheat.  Fig.  356.— Spikelet  oE  Wheat, 

removed  from  the  spikelet ;    the  Enlarged, 
two  small  scales  at  the  base  repre- 
sent the  perianth. 

a  central  rib  or  keel,  is  often  furnished  with  a  bristle  (awu), 
and  usually  embraces  the  other  in  the  bud  :  this  is  the  flower- 
ing glume.  The  inner  has  two  lateral  ribs  and  no  midrib,  and 
is  designated  the  pale  (fig.  357).  Fig.  355  represents  a  flower 
of  Wheat  removed  from  the  spikelet  and  divested  of  its  glumes. 
At  the  base  are  two  lodicules,  forming  the  perianth.  In  Phleum 
(fig.  3.58)  the  outer  glumes  are  awned.  During  the  flowering 
period  the  glumes  and  pales  spread  out  and  afterwards  close 


Peach  Prince  of  Wales— This  is  an  e-xcellentmidseason  Peach,  large,  high- 
coloarcd,  and  of  good  flavour ;  and  the  tree  has  a  good  constitution.  A  ma'  ket 
grower  told  me  the  other  day  that  it  always  fetches  the  best  price  in  Uovent 
Gardes.— K,  Hoqdax. 


Fig.  357.— Expanded  spikelet  from  the  inflorescence  of  the  Oat;  G,  outer 
or  empty  glumes;  P  e,  flowering  glume ;  A,  awn;  PI,  pale;  F  8, 
sterile  flower. 

over  the  grain,  and  the  pale  and  flowering  glume  adhere  to  the 
ripe  grain.  The  grain,  it  may  be  added,  consists  of  a  single 
seed  and  the  adherent  pericarp.  The  pericarp,  it  should  be 
explained,  consists  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary  alone,  as  in  Wheat 
and  Rye,  or  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary  and  adherent  pale, 
or  pale  and  flowering  glume,  as  in  Barley. 

JEstlvation. 

Sepals  and  petals,  and  the  lobes  of  a  gamosepalous  calyx  or 
gamopetalous  corolla,  are  variously  folded  or  arranged  in  the 
bud.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  folded  is  constant  in  a 
species,  and  the  same  type  of  folding  usually  prevails  tnrough- 
out  a  genus,  and,  in  some  instances,  throughout  a  natural 
order.  This  folding  is  termed  the  SBstivation,  of  which  there 
are  two  distinct  types.  When  the  edges  of  the  petals  or  sepals 
meet  at  the  margins  only,  and  do  not  overlap  each  other  at  all, 
they  are  valvate  in  sestivation.    The  petals  of  the  Grape  Vine 
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(figs.  3.-)9  and  .360)  are  valvate  in  aastivation,  and  the  sepals  of 
the  Mallows  and  Hollyhock,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Malvacea3, 
are  valvate.  When  there  is  any  overlapping  of  the  margins  of 
petals  or  sepals,  the  a?stivation  is  imbricate  (fig.  361.  &c  ).  The 
valvate  type  of  a3Stivationobviously  cannot  vary  much, but  there 


Glumes  open.  Glumes  closed. 

Fig.  358.~PhIeum  pratense,  Fis.  359.— Flower-butl  of 

Grape  Vine,  showing 
valvate  {estivation  of 
corolla. 

is  a  wide  scope  for  diversities  in  the  overlapping  of  petals,  Ac, 
in  imbricate  sestivation.  Valvate  petals  may  have  in  the  bud 
their  margins  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower,  so 
that  parts  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  contiguous  petals  lie  face  to 
face ;  or  the  margins  may  be  directed  outwards,  so  that  the 
inner  surfaces  of  contiguous  petals  are  applied  to  each  other. 
Names  have  been  given  to  these  variations  of  the  valvate  type 
of  aestivation,  and  also  to  many  variations  of  the  imbricate  type, 


Fig.  360.— Diagram  show-  Fin.  381.— Flower-bud  of  Tig.  332.— Diagram  of 
ing  the  plan  of  valvate  Pedicularis  palustris,  a  corolla  of  Pedicn- 
aiBLivation.  showing  the  aittivatiDn        laris  palustris ;    both 

of  the  corolla.  margins  of    the  an- 

terior petal  outside  of 
the  lateral  petals. 

but  very  few  of  them  are  in  general  use.  Some  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  latter  are,  however,  worth  distinguishing.  When 
one  edge  of  each  petal  is  inside  and  the  other  outside,  as  in  figs. 
363  and  364.,  the  Eestivation  is  twisted  or  contorted.  All  the 
Malvaceaj  have  contorted  petals.  The  a3stivation  is  decussate 
when  the  petals  are  in  opposite  pairs  and  the  outer  or  lower 
pair  overlaps  the  next,  as  in  the  Holly  (figs.  36-5  and  366). 
Another  variation  of  the  imbricate  type  is  common  to  all  the 


Fig.  363.— Flower-bud  of  Hermannia 
denadatA,  aestivation  contorted. 


Fig.  364.— Diagram   of  contorted 
iestivation. 


members  of  the  large  sub-order  Papilionacea;  of  the  Legu- 
minosfe.  Here  the  upper  petal,  the  standard,  is  always  outside 
along  both  edges,  and  often  quite  enfolds  all  the  others  in  the 
bud  (figs.  367  and  368).  The  reverse  obtains  in  the  O^salpincae, 
also  a  sub-order  of  the  Leguminosas.  Cercis  siliquastrum,  the 
Judas  tree  (figs.  36ci  and  370),  is  a  familiar  example,  both  edges 


of  the  upper  or  posterior  petal  being  overlapped  by  the  lateral 
petals.  VcrbascumThapsus  (figs.  371  and  372)  has  the  anterior 
petal  with  both  edges  covered  in  the  bud,  and  one  of  the  others 
wholly  outside.       Some    botanists    would  restrict  the  term 


/^. 


Fig,  365.— Flower-bud  Fig.  366.— Diagram  of  ('ecus-  Fig.  3ti7.— Flower- bud 
ot  Hiilly ;  an  es-  Bate  -.estivation.  of  Phascolus,  show- 
ample  of  decussate  ing  the  iestivation  of 
Eestivation.  the  corolla. 

imbricate  to  the  kind  of  aestivation  characteristic  of  Atropa 
Belladonna  (figs.  373  and  374),  where  two  petals  ot  five  are 
inside  and  two  outside,  and  the  other  with  one  edge  overlapped 
and  the  other  overlapping.      A  very  unusual  condition  of  the 


Fig.  388.— Diagram  of  a  Pig.  369.- Flower-bud  ot  Fig.  370.— Diagram  ot  a 

corolla  of    Phaseolus;  Cercis        siliquastrum,  corolla  of    Cercis  sili- 

upper  petal  wholly  out-  showing  the  Eestivation  fiuastrnm  ;  upper  petal 

Bide.  of  the  corolla.  wholly  mside. 

petals  in  the  bud  occurs    in    the    Poppies,  where  they    aie 
intricately  crumpled. 

The  Aiidrtvciiiiii  (Stamens). 
GENEiiAt  Observations. — We  have  now  to  review  the  prin- 
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Fi^:.  371— Flower-bud  of 
Vorbascum  Thapsus, 
phowinK  the  aestivation 
ot  the  corolla. 


Fig.  372.— Diagram  of  a 
corolla  of  Verbascum 
Thapsus ;  lower  petal 
with  both  margins  inside 
the  lateral  petals. 


Fig.  373.— Diagram  of  a 
corolla  of  Atropa 
Belladonna. 


cipal  types  of  modification  exhibited  by  the  andrcccium  and 
gynoeciura.     There  are  flowers  destitute  of  perianth  of  any 


Fig.  374.— Flower-bad  of 
Atropi  Belladonna. 


Fig.  375.— "White    Water  Lily  (Nymphsea  alba); 
gradual  transition  from  petals  to  stamens. 


kind,  but  a  fertile  flower,  a  flower  that  is  to  fulfil  the  function 
of  a  flower,  must  contain,  or  consist  of,  either  a  gyncecium  or 
androicium  or  both,  as  these  are  the  organs  of  reproduction. 
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AndrcBcium  is  the  name  given  to  tbe  stamens  collectively 
whatever  their  number  or  arrangement.  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  stamens  are  very  differently  formed  bodies  £rom  the  petals  ; 
in  the  white  Water  Lily  (tig.  375),  however,  there  is  a  gradual 
transition  from  perfect  petals  to  perfect  stamens.  The  inner- 
most stamen,  or  that  on  the  extreme  right  in  the  figure,  has 
all  the  parts  of  the  most  highly  organised  condition  of  that 


Fig.  376. — A.  perfect  stamen  ; 
a,  anther ;  f ,  filament. 


Fiff.  377.— Stamen  witli  two- 
celled  anther. 


org.an.  A  perfect  stamen  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  a  fila- 
ment and  an  anther  (fig.  376).  When  the  filament  is  exceed- 
ingly short,  as  in  Verbena,  or  quite  obsolete,  as  in  Orchids,  the 
anthers  are  sessile.  The  anther  is  the  essential  part  of  a 
stamen.  It  is  a  hollow  body,  having  usually  two  compartments 
or  cells — seldom  one  or  more  than  two.      The  cells  are  usually 


Fig.  373.— Pollen  o£  Ka- 
nunculos  repens. 


Different  forms  of  pollen. 
Fifj.  379.— Pollen  of       Fig.  380,— Pollen  of  Basella 
Pinna  Laricio.  rubra.       All    very  much 

enlarged. 


parallel,  as  in  fig.  377,  and  that  part  of  the  anther  which  bears 
or  connects  the  cells  is  the  connective.  Within  the  anther 
cells  the  male  element  necessary  in  fecundation  originates,  and 
it  receives  the  name  of  pollen. 

Vakleties  01'  Pollen. — The  ordinary  condition  in  which  the 


^^ 


Fig.  3S1.— A  pollen-mass    Fig.  33!.— A  pollen-mass  of  Fig.  333.— Powder.r 

of  Orchis  maculata ;  <-,        Habeuaria    chlorantha  ;    f,  pollen  -  mass       ot 

caudicle;  r,  gland.                caudicle;    r,  gland  (retina-  Listera  Nidns-avis. 
culum). 

pollen  issues  from  the  anthers  is  in  separate  minute  one-celled 
yellow  granules,  forming  a  powder,  which  is  very  copious  in 
some  plants,  especially  in  many  of  the  Conifer:e.  When  the 
anthers  are  discharging  their  pollen  it  disperses  in  quite  dense 
clouds.  The  separate  granules  of  pollen  are  of  diverse  shapes, 
and  the  surface  is  often  beautifully  marked  or  pitted  or  other- 
wise embellished.     In  the  Buttercup  (fig.  878)  the  granules 


arc  spherical ;  and  in  Basella  (fig.  380),  of  the  form  of  cubes. 
The  pollen  is  simple  when  each  granule  consists  of  a  single 
cell,  and  compound  when  more  than  one-celled.  In  Heaths  and 
Epacrises,  many  Mimosete  (Acacia,  &c.)  and  Conifers,  &c.,  the 
pollen  grains  are  several-celled.  In  Finns,  for  example  (fig. 
37'.i),  each  grain  is  three-celled,  the  end  cells  being  opaque  and 
the  middle  one  transparent.  Perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  compound  pollen  grains  consist  of  a  number  of  granules 
in  a  state  of  cohesion.  The  pollen  granules  of  most  Orchids 
are  variously  combined  together  by  viscid  elastic  threads,  and 
each  agglomeration  is  a  pollen  mass  or  polliniura.  From  one 
to  four  pollen  masses  are  developed  in  each  cell  of  the  anther, 
and  they  are  either  sessile  or  stalked,  that  is  to  say,  the  mass 
is  borne  on  a  slender  stalk  (caudicle).  At  the  base  of  the 
caudicle  is  a  viscid  expansion  termed  the  gland  (figs.  381  and 
382).  The  pollen  masses  of  Listera  Nidus-avis  (Bird's-nest 
Orchis — fig.  383)  are  less  compact  than  those  of  Orchis  maculata 
and  Habenaria  chlorantha,  and  unprovided  with  a  caudicle. 
Another  family,  the  Asclepiadeaa  (Hoya,  Stapelia,  Asclepias), 
has  the  pollen  cohering  in  masses,  often  in  pairs  (fig.  384). 

Vakiations  or  the  Connective. — Commonly  the  cells  of  an 
anther  are  contiguous  and  either  parallel  or  end  to  end,  and  the 
connective  simply  serves  to  unite  them  ;  but  the  Melastomaceas 
(Medinilla,  Pleroraa,  Heeria,  &a.)  are  remarkable  in  having  the 
connective  furnished  with  spur-like  or  thick,  fleshy  .appendages, 
and  the  connective  of  the  Violet  is  produced  above  the  anthers ; 


Fig.  3S4.— Pair  of  pollen- 
masses     of    Aeclepias 
floribunda    unite! 
their  glands. 


by 


Fig.  385 —A  stamen  of 
the  Hornbeam  (Car- 
pinus  Betulus).  the 
cells  on  separate 
branches. 


Fig.  386.— Flower  of  Sago 
cut  open  to  show  tho 
stamens  in  which  the 
cells  of  the  anther  are 
separated  by  a  long  con- 
nective, and  the  lower 
cell  is  abortive. 

those  of  the  two  anterior  stamens  have  also  a  filiform  append- 
ase  which  protrudes  into  the  spur  of  the  petal.  In  the  Horn- 
beam (fig.  38-5)  it  is  branched,  so  that  the  cells  are  separated, 
and  each  branch  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  hairs.  A  still  greater 
isolation  of  the  cells  occurs  in  Salvia  (fig.  3S4),  and  the  lower 
cell  of  each  stamen  is  abortive.  Finally,  the  connective  is 
either  continuous  with  the  filament,  as  in  fig.  377,  when  the 
anther  is  aduate  and  immovable,  or  the  attachment  is  above 
the  base  of  ihe  connective,  often  about  the  middle,  when  it  is 
versatile  and  oscillates  freely  (fig.  387).  Grasses,  Lilies,  &c., 
have  versatile  anthers.  W.  B.  Hems-..ey. 


Dipladenias  at  Holloway.— These  form  a  striking  feature  jaat 
now  in  Mr.  Williama'  nursery.  The  plants,  wbich  represent  all  the 
best  kinds,  are,  for  the  most  part,  grown  in  pots,  their  main  shoots 
being  trained  round  balloon-sbaped  trellises,  whilst  the  flowering 
branches  are  allowed  to  entwine  themselves  on  strings  strained  along 
the  roof,  a  good  plan,  inasmuch  as  a  fine  display  can  be  made  in  the 
house  in  which  they  are  growing,  and,  shoald  the  plants  be  required 
for  exhibition  purposes,  the  strings  can  be  cut  with  the  shoots 
attached  to  them,  and  be  twined,  with  little  trouble,  round  the  trel- 
lises. With  all  trailing  plants  which  are  required  to  flower  well  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  the  wood  should  be  well  ripened,  and  this  can 
be  best  realised  by  training  them  on  strings  under  the  roof  close  to 
the  glass.  Wires  are  someticnea  used,  but  they  are  more  troublesome 
than  strings,  as  the  shoots  must  not  be  allowed  to  twine  round  them, 
as,  if  they  do,  much  labour  is  involved  in  unwinding  them,  an  opera- 
tion, too,  which  is  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  plant.  The  best 
way,  therefore,  is  to  tie  strings  to  the  trellis  and  then  attach  them  to 
the  roof,  allowing  all  young  shoots  to  grow  round  them  that  seem 
inclined  to  do  bo.  When  wanted  for  eshibition,  string  shoots  and  all 
can  be  tied  round  the  trellis,  and  when  done  flowering  they  can  again 
be  unwound  and  tied  up  to  the  roof  to  ripen. — S. 
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NOTES  ON  COLLECTING  PLANTS. 
A  Collector's  Outpit.  —  Before  entering  on  a  botanical 
ramble  let  us  see  what  we  shall  need  to  take  with  us  on  the 
trip.  On  an  ordinary  excursion  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with 
both  portfolio  and  botanical  box.  The  former  is  preferable  in 
most  cases,  for  with  plenty  of  specimens  in  it  its  capacity  is 
quite  unlimited,  and,  besides,  there  are  many  occasions  in 
which  plants  of  a  delicate  texture,  or  having  ephemeral  floral 
parts,  as  many  of  the  aquatics,  the  Helianthemuras,  the 
Tradescantias,  and  others,  would  be  greatly  impaired  by  carry- 
ing home  fii-st  before  putting  in  press.  Plants  of  this  class 
should  be  put  into  portfolio  or  press  immediately  after  being 
gathered.  On  the  other  hand,  a  box  is  very  essential  to  carry 
plants  which  we  wish  to  examine  fresh,  and  also  plants 
having  thick  roots,  large  fruits,  &c.  When  the  col- 
lector's time  is  limited,  and  we  wish  to  explore  as  large 
a  territory  as  possible  in  the  period  at  our  disposal,  for 
instance,  while  a  train  or  boat  is  delayed,  or  having  only 
a  leisure  hour's  run  in  the  fields  and  woods,  then  necessarily 
the  box  becomes  the  favourite.  Also  on  a  windy  day  it  is  per- 
haps preferable ;  for  there  is  little  that  is  more  vexatious  or 
calculated  to  call  out  the  "  Old  Adam  "  of  our  nature  than 
endeavouring  to  put  specimens  into  the  portfolio  when  a  lively 
breeze  is  playing  among  our  papers  and  specimens,  and  no 
place  handy  to  seek  shelter  from  its  airy  and  sportive  caresses. 
For  home  excursions,  if  the  portfolio  be  well  stocked  with 
paper,  the  box  need  be  quite  small.  The  one  I  have  used  with 
much  satisfaction  is  of  oval-cylindrical  shape,  17  in.  long,  4  in. 
deep,  by  6  in.  wide.  It  is  light  and  convenient  to  carry,  provided 
with  a  light  strap  to  throw  over  the  shoulder,  and  so  attached 
to  box  near  front  narrow  side  as  to  have  the  lid  open  from  the 
person  when  hung  on  the  shoulder.  The  lid  opens  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  one  of  the  flat  sides — 16  in.  by  -Ij  in.,  with 
J  in.  lap — made  to  fit  as  tight  as  possible,  and  fastens  with  a 
simple  spring  catch,  effective  and  convenient,  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old  way  of  fastening,  which  has  to  be  held  in 
place  with  peg  or  key.  I  have  seen  and  used  a  number  of 
different  boxes,  but  I  give  my  preference  decidedly  to  the  one 
described  above.  For  extended  trips,  I  formerly  used  a 
much  larger  box  with  a  lunch  compartment  at  one  end. 
It  is  21  in.  by  9  in.  and  6  in.  But  it  is  much  too  heavy  to 
carry  with  the  portfolio,  and  in  fact  too  heavy,  even  when 
used  alone,  for  mountain  rambling.  For  long  trips  when  the 
collector  wishes  to  bring  home  a  large  number  of  fresh  plants, 
I  should  prefer,  instead  of  such  a  large  cylindrical  box,  one 
made  something  like  an  old-fashioned  trunk  with  a  wooden 
handle  in  the  lid  to  carry  it  by.  It  should  be  large,  say  21  in. 
long,  12  in.  wide,  and  12  in.  high  to  the  top  of  the  lid,  which 
opens  like  that  of  a  trunk,  and  is  very  convex.  It  is  to  be  left 
in  some  central  place,  or  where  we  make  our  headquarters  for 
the  night,  and  made  a  kind  of  depository,  while  the  small  box 
is  used  for  collecting.  Of  course  this  plan  is  feasible  only 
where  we  expect  to  radiate  around  one  or  more  central  points 
during  the  trip,  yet  I  have  made  many  extended  excursions 
and  always  found  it  practicable.  The  chest  is  portable  and 
not  so  heavy  as  a  large  box  of  usual  pattern,  and  in  travelling, 
if  desirable,  the  small  box  can  generally  be  carried  inside  the 
chest.  _  Such  a  tin  chest  keeps  plants  fresh  and  handsome  a 
long  time,  and  permits  a  better  arrangement  and  easier  hand- 
ling of  the  contents. 

The  Portfolio, 

the  usual  size  of  which  is  18  in.  by  12  in.,  is  subject  to  some 
variation  in  its  arrangement.  Some  collectors  prefer  simply 
two  pieces  of  binder's  boards  covered  with  enamel  cloth  and 
merely  fastened  together  with  a  strong  cord  or  strap.  This 
filled  with  specimen  paper  is  ready  for  the  excursion.  Simple 
and  well-adapted  to  field-work,  is  the  verdict  in  its  favour. 
After  several  years'  use  I  have  found  one  made  after  the 
following  pattern  at  all  limes  give  excellent  satisfaction, 
and  it  has  some  advantages  not  found  in  the  other,  though 
costing  a  trifle  more.  It  is  made  of  two  rather  thick  pieces  of 
binder's  board,  covered  like  the  (first,  each  having  a  handle 
like  a  carpet  bag  for  carrying.  One  of  the  sides  has  a  stiffish 
bottom  interior  apron  to  keep  the  papers  from  slipping,  and 
both  of  the  sides  are  fastened  together  at  bottom  with  two  or 
three  small  buckle  straps  that  can  be  let  out  when  the  portfolio 


is  filling  up.  Similar  straps  are  in  front  and  one  on  each  side, 
but  these  are  seldom  used,  and  instead  there  are  a  couple  of 
straps  attached  which  go  around  the  whole  portfolio,  so  that 
small  or  heavy  pressure  can  be  given  as  desired.  By  using 
more  driers  and  changing,  I  can  preserve  plants  very  finely  in 
the  portfolio  when  travelling,  but  this  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  main  use  of  the  portfolio  being  to  collect  for 
home  press,  and  for  this  purpose  not  much  pressure  is 
required,  merely  sufficient  being  demanded  to  hold  the 
specimens  snug  and  not  allow  undue  shrivelling.  The  port- 
folio should  be  stocked  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thin 
unsized  paper — folded  sheets  ;  tea-paper  will  answer,  but  it  is 
not  very  good  economy  to  use  sheets  so  much  smaller  than 
portfolio,  for  of  small  plants  a  sheet  will  not  hold  so  many 
specimens,  and  besides  such  small  sheets  finally  bring  the 
plants  too  much  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  when  pressing, 
making  it  too  rounding  to  press  evenly  and  well.  It  is  better 
to  have  specimen  ( I  will  call  them  by  that  name)  sheets  of 
nearly  the  size  of  the  portfolio,  and  driers  18  in.  by  12  in.  I 
prefer  a  poorish  quality  of  printing  paper.  The  folded  sheets 
are  11  in.  by  17  in.,  and  this  allows  for  shoving  a  little,  and 
keeps  the  edges  from  getting  curled  and  torn.  11  in.  by  16  in. 
is  a  good  size.  It  costs  9s.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d.  a  ream,  according  to 
quality,  at  any  paper  warehouse,  and  usually  comes  double  the 
size  required,  but  it  is  easily  cut  and  folded,  each  ream  giving 
960  folded  sheets.  This  is  as  cheap,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  size,  as  tea-paper  which  costs  about  3s.  a 
ream — a  ream  of  this  having  only  320  sheets.  I  have  used 
also  rather  largely  for  specimen  sheets  thin  manilla  paper.  It 
is  excellent  for  coarse,  rough  plants,  as  it  is  stronger  than 
white  paper,  lasts  longer,  and  gives  very  nearly  as  good  results. 
I  insist  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  using  specimen  paper 
in  pressing.  Do  not  attempt  to  get  along  without  it.  Many 
plants,  as  Caulophyllum,  the  Dentarias,  many  of  the  Oruciferte 
and  Leguminosfe,  and  others  outside  of  these  Orders,  are  so 
delicate  and  sensitive,  that  they  will  not  bear  the  least  handling, 
unless  enclosed  in  sheets,  without  curling  and  shrivelling ;  an 
attempt  to  transfer  them  from  one  drier  to  another,  unless 
enclosed,  only  resolves  them  into  tangled  confusion.  The 
specimens  should  be  left  in  these  papers  through  all  changes 
of  driers  until  thoroughly  cured,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let 
them  remain  in  these  sheets  even  afterwards  until  wanted  for 
mounting  or  for  exchanging.  The  specimens,  by  so  remaining, 
are  kept  in  much  finer  condition  than  by  taking  them  out  and 
huddling  together  in  other  papers.  Besides,  it  saves  time  in 
transferring,  an  important  item  during  a  busy  collecting 
season. 

In  getting  ready  for  a  tramp  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  several 
driers  into  the  portfolio  with  specimen  paper.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  drier  between  every  paper  as  some  young 
collectors  think — in  fact,  for  a  trip  of  a  day,  or  two  or  three 
days  even,  the  plants  keep  fresher  by  having  sheets  with 
specimens  next  each  other  than  with  driers  interposed.  Only 
a  few  driers  are  desirable,  interposed  to  keep  thick  and 
stubborn  plants  from  making  the  pile  too  uneven  when  putting 
into  the  portfolio. 

Digging. 

For  digging  up  roots,  bulbs,  &c.,  I  have  used  nothing  better 
than  a  small  triangular  trowel.  Its  blade  is  about  Sin.  or  6  in. 
long,  sharp-pointed,  and  known,  I  believe,  as  the  masons' 
smaller  pointing  trowel.  Be  careful  to  select  one  strong 
and  stiff.  Perhaps  one  fully  as  good,  if  not  better,  is  the  one 
known  as  the  Webb  botanical  trowel.  It  is  made  from  a  large 
triangular  file,  to  which  a  curvature  of  nearly  1  in.  of  point 
part  can  be  given  by  a  blacksmith.  The  teeth  should  be  ground 
off,  and  a  handle  fitted.  A  leather  case  to  carry  either  of  the 
foregoing  trowels  would  be  found  convenient  and  probably 
save  from  annoying  losses.  Always  carry  a  knife.  Part  of 
one  edge  of  the  first  trowel  can  be  ground  sharp  for  cutting, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  strong  pocket-kn'fe  with  you. 
It  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  good  lens  on  an  excursion.  It 
will  be  found  very  useful,  if  not  necessary,  in  collecting 
specimens  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  and  recondite  families, 
where  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  species  are  minute 
and  often  obscure,  as  in  the  Sedges,  Grasses,  Mosses,  &c.  The 
Excelsior,  Gray's,  or  Coddington  Lens  all  answer  a  very  good 
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purpose  for  field  work.  Last,  but  not  least,  be  sure  to  take  a 
note-book  with  you  on  the  excursion.  This  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  important  requisites  of  the  trip.  Habitats  of  rare 
plants,  with  many  valuable  observations,  may  be^  noted  down 
in  the  field,  which  may  be  afterwards  of  deep  personal,  and, 
possibly,  public  interest,  and  which  would  be  often  entirely 
lost  if  left  to  unreliable  memory. 

Whether  it  be  a  good  plan  on  an  ordinary  occasion  to  cumber 
himself  with  a  descriptive  botanical  work,  I  leave  to  the  col- 
lector to  determine.  Some  botanists  always  carry  one.  In 
new  or  remote  regions  there  are  times  wheu  it  might  prove 
serviceable  ;  but  on  an  ordinary  trip  it  hardly  pays.  It  adds 
too  much  unnecessary  weight,  while  a  good  botanist  will 
probably  recognise  all  the  plants  he  encounters,  even  if  there 
be  some  new  to  bim.  When  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  luncheon 
along,  and  not  convenient  to  carry  it  in  the  small  box,  it  is  better 
to  provide  a  small  haversack  made  of  light  enamelled  cloth  and 
carried  on  the  back.  It  weighs  only  2  oz.  or  3  oz.,  comes 
handy  for  various  purposes,  and  is  preferable  to  adding  an 
extra  compartment  to  the  box,  as  this  addition,  I  have  found, 
adds  more  in  weight  than  utility.  A  good,  stout,  easy-fitting 
pair  of  boots  or  shoes  should  be  worn  on  a  long  tramp.  They 
should  have  thick,  broad  soles,  broader  than  the  foot,  and  low, 
wide  heels,  for  easy  walking.  Good  walking  shoes  are  excel- 
leHt  for  fields  and  mountain  climbing,  but  as  many  of  our  rarest 
plants  are  to  be  found  in  swamps,  marshes,  and  low,  wet 
grounds,  boots,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  are  preferable  to  shoes 
for  botanising,  unless  one  is  willing  to  follow  the  example  of 
an  enthusiastic  botanical  friend,  who,  in  traversing  some  deep 
miry  swamps,  iu  company  with  the  writer,  would  deliberately 
pull  off  his  shoes  as  he  came  to  each  swamp,  and  explore  the 
batrachian  wilderness  barefooted.  Rubber  boots,  except  for  a 
limited  period  iu  marshes  or  swamp9,  should  not  be  worn; 
they  soon  become  unendurable  to  the  wearer,  and  early  put  him 
out  of  order.  Light,  loose-fitting  clothes  will  be  found  most 
comfortable.  For  a  trip  of  several  days  or  longer  flannel  shirts 
are  to  be  recommended — blue  or  grey  is  preferable.  For  alpine 
botanisiag,  where  the  air  is  often  exceedingly  chilly,  a  warmer 
dress  is  necessary.  Finally,  ere  concluding  these  notes  on  the 
outfit,  let  the  young  collector  be  cautioned  against  carrying  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  setting  out  on  an  expedition.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion into  which  young  botanists  are  inclined  to  fall.  In  the 
morning,  in  his  freshness  and  vigour,  the  load  will  probably 
not  seem  over  heavy,  but  after  some  hours'  tramping  through 
tangled  swamps,  sinking  morasses,  and  over  dipping  bogs,  its 
oppressive  weight  will  be  painfully  recognised.  Bather  than 
carry  a  very  heavy  box  all  day,  it  is  better  to  bring  in  the 
surplus  specimens  wrapped  iu  Osmundas  and  the  bundle  tied 
with  Grasses.  I  have  frequently  done  this ;  the  bundle  being 
slightly  moistened,  the  most  delicate  plants  can  be  kept  as 
fresh  as  in  the  box. — "  Bulletin  of  Torrey  Club." 


S-XjA-TE    cxxxviix. 


LANDSCAPE     GARDENING. 
The  following  questiona  given  to  students  o(   landscape  gardening 
are  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  ideas  on    landscape  gardening  that 
have  hitherto  obtained.     With  suoh,  no  wonder  gardens  are  every, 
where  spoiled  instead  of  improved  by  so-called  designs. 

What  are  picturesque  objects,  and  where  are  they  appropriate   on  a 
place  ? 

How  can  yon  show  originality  without  avoiding  gonj  taste  ? 
Where  are  suitable  places  ou  a  lawn  for  single  trees  or  for  groups  ? 
Define  richness  and  polish. 
What  is  gradation  ?  appropriation  ? 

With  such  meaningless  drivel  on  the  part  of  examiners,  what  can  we 
expect,  from  the  unfortunate  students  ?  or  any  of  them  who  made  a 
straightforward  effort  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  these  problems  ?  We 
are  told  that  madhouses  are  growing  larger,  and  really  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  the  face  of  the  questions  asked  of  youncr  men 
now-a-days.  ''  jj 


Adiantam  candatam;— This  is  one  of  tha  best  of  Ferns  for  baskets.  Its 
fronds,  which  grow  in  a  gracefully  drooping  manner  to  a  length  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft., 
emit  young-rooted  plants,  which  also  produce  long  fronds.  In  baskets  or  in 
pots.or  planted  to  cover  walla  of  stores  or  in  any  warm  greenhouse,  this  Adian- 
tum  will,  when  well  known,  bo  highly  prized.  It  is  not  yet  sent  out,  but  Mr. 
Wills  hns  a  large  stock  of  it  in  his  Fulham  nurseries— 3. 


PERENNIAL  LARKSPURS. 

Drawn  by  MARIAN  CHASE. 

F£W  families  of  hardy  plants  have  undergone  so  great  a  change 
as  the  Delphiniums  or  Larkspurs.  Our  forefathers  cultivated 
a  number  of  them,  some  of  which  are  still  appreciated  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  lovers  of  hardy  plauts,  but  the  greater 
number  of  old  kinds  are  useless  for  decorative  purposes,  being 
wholly  eclipsed  by  the  lovely  varieties  recently  obtained  by 
means  of  hybridisation.  For  decorative  purposes  these  stand 
pre-eminent,  their  bold,  stately  spikes  and  ample  foliage 
rendering  them  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance.  For  mixed 
borders  they  are  indispensable,  and  some  of  them  are  almost 
perpetual  flowerers.  It  may  not  l)e  generally  known  that 
Delphiniums  can  be  made  to  bloom  for  several  months  by 
continually  cutting  off  the  spikes  immediately  they  have  done 
flowering.  If  the  central  spike  be  removed  the  lateral  shoots 
will  flower,  and  by  thus  persevering  in  cutting  off  the  old 
flowers  fresh  shoots  will  issue  from  the  base  and  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom.  Another  plan  is  to  let  the  shoots  remain 
intact  until  all  have  nearly  done  flowering,  and  then  cut  the 
entire  plant  down  to  the  ground,  when  in  about  three  weeks 
or  so  there  will  be  a  fresh  display.  In  order,  however,  to  keep 
the  plants  from  becoming  exhausted  they  must  have  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  or  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  water.  Top- 
dressings  are  necessary  not  only  in  the  case  of  Delphiniums, 
but  iu  that  of  all  plants  of  like  character,  such  as  Phloxes, 
Hollyhocks,  Chrysauthemums,  and  the  tall-growing  Lobelias. 
They  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist,  give  the  plants  a  healthier 
appearance,  and  wonderfully  increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  Larkspurs  thrive  in 
almost  any  situation  or  soil ;  they  are  easily  increased,  and  are 
quite  hardy.  A  good  friable  loam,  enriched  with  rotten 
manure,  is  their  favourite  compost,  but  the  character  of  the 
soil  apparently  is  of  but  little  importance,  as  I  have  seen  them 
growing  luxuriantly  in  hot,  sandy  soil,  which  was,  however, 
heavily  manured  and  watered,  whereas  loam  requires  less 
attention  in  that  way.  Every  three  or  four  years  they  should  be 
re-planted,  dividing  them  at  the  same  time.  This  operation 
may  be  performed  in  spring,  just  as  they  are  started  into 
growth,  or  in  summer ;  it  done  iu  summer,  cut  the  plants  down 
that  are  intended  for  division,  and  let  them  remain  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  until  they  start  afresh  ;  then  carefully  divide  and 
re-plant,  shading  and  watering  until  they  have  become 
established.  I  dislike  late  autumn  division  iu  the  case  of 
Larkspurs, 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  Delphinium  cashmerianum 
and  its  white  variety,  a  kind  dwarf  in  habit  and  free  flowering  ; 
D.  laxiflorum  is  somewhat  similar;  D.  grandiflorum  and  its 
double  form  (once  common,  but  now  scarcely  ever  seen)  are 
both  excellent ;  D.  chinense,  the  Chinese  form  of  D.  grandi- 
florum, is  a  little-known  plant,  but  one  that  I  can  strongly 
recommend ;  it  is  exceedingly  free  flowering,  the  blooms  are 
large  and  of  every  shade  of  white  and  blue ;  in  habit  it  is 
dwarf  and  neat,  and  it  lasts  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable 
time.  D.  cardinale  and  D.  nudicaule,  two  Californian  species 
with  scarlet  flowers,  are  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  D.  elatum,  elegans,  and 
formosum,  all  good  sorts.  The  following  small  selection  will, 
I  think,  be  sure  to  please  everybody : — 

Single  Vakietie.s. — Belladonna,  sky  bine;  Hendersoni,  dark 
sky  blue;  Cambridge,  sky  blue  with  black  centre ;  Granville, 
flowers  large,  deep  indigo  blue  with  brownish  centre ;  Gloire  de 
St.  Maude,  light  blue  with  a  brown  and  black  centre  ;  Barlowi 
versicolor,  semi-double,  deep  Prussian  blue  tinted  with  red, 
centre  brown,  habit  dwarf ;  Coronet,  dark  blue,  centre  purple  and 
yellow,  very  profuse  flowering;  magnificum,  gentian  blue, 
centre  white  ;  Lavender,  light  blue;  pulchrum,  silvery  grey, 
very  free  flowering,  a  fine  bedding  variety ;  formosum  lilaci- 
num,  lavender  tipped  with  pink,  centre  white ;  Celestial, 
ultramarine  blue,  centre  brown,  extra  fine. 

DouiiLE  Varieties. — Madame  E.  Geny,  rosy  purple  tipped 
with  blue,  centre  white ;  Madame  Henri  Jacotot,  bright  azure 
blue,  shaded  with  rosy  pink ;  Madame  Richalet,  rich  cobalt  blue 
tipped  and  striped   with  violet ;  Pompon  Brilliant,  deep  violet 
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blue,  centre  reddish  ;  Roi  Leopold,  blue  and  violet,  centre  white 
and  yellow  ;  Hermann  Stenger,  bright  violet-blue,  centre  rosy 
purple ;  Claire  Courant,  azure  blue ;  George  Taylor,  bright 
blue,  centre  purple ;  ranunculoidea,  rosy  lilac,  margin  of 
petals  deep  cobalt  blue,  very  double  ;  Roncevaux,  rich  cobalt 
blue,  withametalliclustre,  centre  white;  LeXIXe.  Siecle,  violet 
and  sky  blue,  very  double ;  Keteleeri,  rich  lavender  blue  tinted 
with  reddish  lilac,  centre  white ;  Prince  of  Wales,  bright  azure 
blue,  centre  white ;  Generjl  Ulrich,  dark  glossy  blue,  each 
petal  having  a  central  stripe  of  rich  lilac  ;  Arc  en  Giol,  silvery 
grey  suflfused  with  blue,  centre  white.  P. 

L'rhe  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was   prepared  were 
supplied  from  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.] 


PROP  AG  A  TING. 

EuPATORltiMS. — These    are    readily    increased    by   means    of 
cuttings,  either  in  the  shape  of  youug  tops  on  eyes  as  shown 


Fig.  1.— Bapatoriam  riparium. 

in  [fig.  1  (B.  riparium),  or  as  seen  in  fig.  2  (E.  gracile). 
The  plants  for  stock  must  be  got  into  an  intermediate  house  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  make  shoots  fit  for  cuttings.  They 
should  bo  inserted  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  consisting  of 


Fig.  2. — Eapatoriam  gracile. 

peat  and  loam,  and  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  in  the  cutting  box,  where  they  will  emit  roots  in 
about  ten  days.  They  should  be  occasionally  sprinkled  with 
a  fine-rosed  pot,  and  the  glasses  that  cover  them  should  be 
taken  off  for  an  hour  every  morning.  The  best  month  in 
which  to  propagate  them  is  April,  as  they  will  then  make  fine 
plants  for  early  winter  flowering.  H.  H. 


Selaginella  apoda- — This  ia  the  most  compact  growing  of  all  bbe  Seta- 
ginellas,  bat  it  is  one  which  ia  not  ao  easily  grown  in  perfection  aa  some  other 
aorta.  An  essential  point  as  regards  ita  cnlture  ia  plenty  of  heat,  for  although 
too  mach  moisture  can  acarcety  be  given  it,  yet  directly  the  temperature 
becomea  low  the  plants  damp  off.  It  doe,  best  in  a  partly-shaded  place,  and,  if 
grown  in  well-drained  pans  fllled  with  tnrfy  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  silver 
Band,  fine  compact,  cushion-lite  p!ant<i  will  he  obtained  — S. 

Eragrostls  elegana  in  Pots.— In  addition  to  the  many  uses  to  which  this 
beautiful  light  feathery  Grass  may  be  put  in  a  cut  state,  I  find  that  it  is  now 
largely  employed  in  Covent  Garden  as  a  decorative  plant  in  -ti-in.  pots.  When 
flown  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Mignonette  it  has  a  rjry  pretty  effect 
amongst  flowering  and  Sne-foliaged  plants,  anS  during  the  summer  months, 
when  Ferns  suffer  from  the  exposure  to  which  they  are  often  subjected,  such 
planta  as  these  are  very  useful. — J.  Geoosi, 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Cattleya  crispa. — The  different  varieties  of  this  Cattleya,  which 
are  essentially  late  summer-floweriDg  plants,  do  not  lind  so  much  favour 
with  Orchid  growers  generally  as  they  deserve,  principally,  1  believe, 
through  their  being  comparatively  shy  bloomers.  This  is,  however,  in 
most  cases  traceable  to  their  receiving  treatment  not  in  accordance  with 
their  wants.  I  have  seen  large  specimens  of  these  that  have  been  grown 
on  for  a  number  of  years  without  tbeir  showing  any  inclination  to  flower, 
through  being  placed,  whilst  making  their  growth,  in  a  position  where 
they  had  iosuflicient  light  and  too  little  air  ;  and  although  the  bulbs  and 
leaves  so  produced  were  large  enough,  they  lacked  the  sturdy,  robust 
character  which  the  plant  assumes  when  treated  as  it  reauires.  Such 
plants  when  subjected  for  a  single  season  to  more  light  and  air  will 
usually  flower  freely  from  every  growth  which  they  make.  The  contrast 
between  the  chaste  white  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
the  dark  chocolate,  blotched,  crisp-edged  lip,  combines  to  give  them  a 
charm  unsurpassed  by  any  other  species  of  this  grand  family  of  Orchids, 
After  being  rested  through  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  the 
flower-spikes  of  the  difterent  varieties  of  this  Cattleya  will  now  be 
pushing  up  inside  their  capacious  sheaths.  They  will  last  considerably 
longer  in  bloom  if,  during  this  stage  of  their  development,  they  are 
placed  in  a  late  Vinery  or  in  any  similar  structure  where  a  little  more 
warmth  exists  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  with  more  air 
and  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  than  is  given  to  any  Orchid  house. 
C.  crispa  and  its  varieties  will  stand  more  water  at  the  roots  than  most 
Cattleyas,  and  iust  as  much  root-moisture  should  be  given  as  will  help 
the  pseudo-bulbs  to  become  plump  after  the  slight  shrivelling  that  will 
have  occurred  during  the  long  drying  process  that  this  Cattleya  needs 
through  the  spring  to  prevent  its  keeping  growing  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  enable  it  to  flower. 

Autumn  and  winter-flowering  Cattleyas,  such  as  the  old  true  C.  labiata, 
and  the  paler-coloured  forms  of  this  fine  species,  the  hybrid  C.  exoniensis, 
and  also  the  numerous  varieties  of  C.  Triante,  will  now  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  their  growth,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  next  month  the 
house  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  kept  at  the  maximum  temperature 
which  these  plants  will  endure.  If  the  weather  comes  dull  and  cold,  aa 
is  frequently  the  case  during  our  changeable  summers,  the  requisite 
temperature  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of  fire-heat,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  summers  being  comparatively  short  there  should 
be  no  loss  of  time,  such  as  occurs  through  the  occasional  low  temperatures 
we  experience  during  the  summer  months,  and  which  have  a  corresponding 
influence  upon  the  internal  temperatures  of  all  glass  structures,  necessi- 
tating the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  fire-heat,  without  which,  during 
these  cool  intervals,  little  progress  is  made ;  and  the  evil  is  not  confined 
to  the  loss  of  time  alone  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  heat  falls  too  low, 
the  plants  receive  a  check  that  has  a  material  influence  in  preventing 
their  growths  attaining  the  size  which  they  would  do  where  a  regular 
temperature  is  maintained.  Some  growers  of  the  cooler  section  of  general 
stove  plants  allow  the  fires  for  some  weeks  in  the  middle  of  summer  to  go 
out  altogether ;  but  that  I  regard  as  a  mistake,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Orchids  that  need  either  a  cool  or  high  stove  temperature.  The  later 
flowering  Cattleyas,  including  the  many  forms  of  C.  Mossita,  C.  Warneri, 
C,  intermedia,  C.  amethystina,  C.  Skinneri,  and  C.  balbosa,  though  not  so 
far  advanced  as  the  preceding,  will  now  be  making  active  growth,  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  suflicient  warmth  and  as  much  water  at  the 
roots  as  it  is  safe  to  give  them ;  but  even  during  this  their  most 
active  season  the  material  in  which  their  roots  are  placed  must  never  be 
kept  so  moist  aa  is  required  by  the  majority  of  Orchids.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  four-fifths  of  the  evils  connected 
with  the  growth  of  Cattleyas  arise  from  too  much  root  moisture. 
Wherever  Cattleyas  are  met  with  in  better  than  ordinary  condition  it  will 
be  found  that  the  plants  increase  rapidly  in  size  by  double  breaks,  and  if 
examined  it  will  invariably  be  apparent  that  they  possess  an  abundance  of 
roots;  but  although  the  family  collectively  may  be  said  to  be  much  more 
impatient  of  water  than  any  other  Orchids,  except  the  nearly  allied 
Lfelias,  their  ability  to  bear  and  benefit  by  its  freer  application  will 
almost  always  be  found  to  be  governed  by  the  stout  sturdy  character  of 
the  growths  consequent  upon  being  grown  with  plenty  of  Hght.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  plants  suspended  near  the  roof,  which  flourish  with 
double  the  amount  of  water  applied  that  a  similar  example  is  able  to  take 
when  in  a  position  where  less  light  will  reach  it,  both  plants  being  potted 
in  material  equally  porous  and  the  drainage  alike  efficient. 

liSelias. — These  need  the  same  treatment  as  Cattleyas.  The  diflerent 
handsome  forms  of  h.  elegans,  L.  purpurata,  and  L.  Perrini  are  particu- 
larly Uke  Cattleyas  in  their  general  requirements,  the  last  named  beautiful 
autumn -flowering  species,  both  the  large  and  smaller  variety,  well 
deserving  a  place  in  any  collection,  for  though  not  ao  much  esteemed  aa 
many  of  the  more  fashionable  varieties  of  Orchids,  yet  their  distinct, 
handsome,  finely-coloured  flowers  and  their  time  of  blooming  which  ia 
late  in  autumn  when  comparatively  few  Orchids  are  in  flower,  make 
them  worthy  of  cultivation  by  all  who  value  the  general  character  of  a 
plant  more  than  mere  fashion.  L.  Perrini  will  now  be  fast  plumping 
up  its  bulbs,  but  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  reducing  the  limited 
quantity  of  root  moisture  which  it  needs.  A  good  light  position, 
especially  in  this  stage  of  the  growth,  enables  the  plants  to  flower  freely. 
Stout,  strong,  well-matured  bulbs  will  produce  three,  four,  or  even  five 
flowers  to  a  single  growth  in  place  of  the  more  usually  aeen  couple  of 
blooms  from  a  scape.    The  late  autumn-bloomingL.anceps  with  its  several 
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beautiful  varieties  and  Lrelia  autumnalia  will  now  be  in  the  midst  of  their 
growth,  which  should  be  encouraged  by  furnishing  requisite  heat  and 
moisture.  These  more  than  most  Orchids  require  a  good  light  position  ; 
they  do  well  on  blocks  hung  up  near  the  roof,  and  where  ffrown  in  pots 
one  of  the  lightest  situations  in  the  house  should  be  given  them-  Grown 
under  conditions  that  impart  to  the  leaves  an  elongated,  soft,  flabby 
character,  the  plants,  especially  L.  anceps,  will  not  be  likely  to  flower. — 
T.  Baines. 

Pelargoniums  that  were  placed  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  wood, 
as  recently  recommended,  will  now  be  iu  a  fit  state  for  heading  down,  an 
operation  which  should  be  done  at  once,  as  their  ability  to  flower  early 
nest  spring  depends  much  upon  the  time  at  which  they  are  cut  down.  No 
plant  with  its  roots  confined  iu  a  pot  should  ever  have  its  head  removed 
without  first  allowing  the  soil  to  get  as  dry  as  it  will  bear  without  injury ; 
for  when  the  leaves,  which  are  its  evaporating  surface,  are  removed,  it 
has  not  the  power  to  throw  ofl"  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  roots,  a 
circumstance  considerably  aggravated  if  the  soil  be  wet  at  the  time  when 
the  plant  is  headed  down,  a  condition  which  causes  the  roots  inevitably  to 
perish.  Hence  the  necessity  for  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  be  operated  upon  before 
removing  its  top.  It  is  necessary  to  be  more  careful  iu  this  matter  iu  the 
case  of  Pelargoniums  than  in  that  of  most  plants,  as  they  are  more 
impatient  of  their  roots  being  in  soil  that  is  too  wet  than  the  generality  of 
plants  in  cultivation.  After  they  are  headed  down  place  them  in  a  cold 
pit  or  ordinary  garden  frame  in  a  sunny  situation,  put  the  lights  on,  but 
tilt  them  in  the  daytime  in  order  to  admit  air,  closing  them  in  the  after- 
noon whilst  the  sun  is  on  the  glass,  syringing  them  freely  overhead  at  the 
same  time,  which  will  be  all  the  water  they  will  require  until  they  have 
broken  into  growth  afresh. 

Fuchsias. — A  portion  of  the  plants  that  flowered  earliest  may  now 
with  advantage  be  placed  for  ten  days  or  so  in  the  open  air,  during  vi'hich 
time  they  should  receive  only  just  enough  water  to  prevent  them  from 
flagging.  If  after  this  their  side  branches  are  cut  in  to  four  or  five  joints, 
the  leading  shoot  being  shortened  proportionately,  and  they  arc  then  put 
in  a  house  or  pit,  where  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  a  little  close  and 
moist  by  freely  damping  the  floor,  closing  the  lights  in  good  tmie  in  the 
afternoon,  and  syring  overhead,  they  will  quickly  throw  out  fresh  shoots 
that  will  bloom  freely  through  the  autumn  ;  and  to  assist  them  to  do 
that  they  should  have  weak  manure  water  applied  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Cassia  corymbosa  is  a  plant  that  is  easily  managed,  and  will  keep 
on  producing  its  yellow  blossoms  from  August  to  October.  Young  plants 
of  it  potted  in  spring,  and  well  attended  to  since  that  time,  will  now  be 
setting  their  flowers,  and  as  these  are  produced  from  the  estremites  of 
the  shoots,  there  must  be  no  further  stopping,  except  in  the  ease  of  any 
that  it  is  deemed  more  desirable  to  gi*ow  on  than  to  permit  to  bloom. 
Keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  promote  a  bushy,  compact 
growth. 

Petunias. — These  make  excellent  pot  plants  and  arc  very  showy, 
especially  the  flaked  varieties,  both  single  and  double.  To  have  them 
stocky  and  short  jointed  they  should  be  grown  out-of-doors,  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  and  be  stopped  frequently  to  induce  them  to  break  back  freely 
and  form  bushy  plants.  When  grown  under  glass  the  stems  become 
drawn,  which  they  likewise  do  in  the  greenhouse  while  'producing  their 
blooms.  To  obviate  this  as  much  as  possible  they  should  be  placed  iu 
light  airy  positions,  where  they  only  get  a  small  amount  of  shade,  if  any 
at  all.  By  cutting  back  any  that  have  become  straggling  and  drawn,  and 
replacing  them  out  in  the  open  air,  they  soon  break  again  and 
flower  with  great  freedom,  so  that  a  constant  supply  may  be  kept  up  by 
growing  a  few  plants  and  treating  them  in  this  way.  While  out-of-doors 
the  pots  should  be  plunged  ao  as  to  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  the 
roots. 

Celosias. — The  brilliant  and  feathery  plumes  of  these  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  render  them  very  desir- 
able plants  to  cultivate,  either  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cut  floivers 
or  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration,  where  for  effect  they  have 
no  equal  among  soft-wooded  plants.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  are 
very  subject  to  red  spider,  and,  unless  kept  well  syringed  while  growing 
and  freely  supplied  with  water  at  all  times,  they  become  so  much 
injured  as  to  lose  their  foliage  entirely  long  before  the  flowers  become 
shabby. 

Double  Zinnias. — There  is  generally  a  paucity  of  gay.blooming 
plants  late  in  the  autumn  ;  and  although  Zinnias  are  not  generally  culti- 
vated in  pots,  they  are  most  valuable  for  that  purpose,  their  gay  colours 
and  fine  large  globular  flowers  making  quite  a  display  indoors  long  after 
they  cease  blooming  in  open  beds,  where  damp  nights  and  hea,vy  rains 
generally  cut  short  their  beauty.  Any  left  over  from  planting  should  have 
their  flower-buds  nipped  out  and  be  potted  up  at  once,  after  which  set 
them  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  till  they  get  hold  of  the  soil,  and  then 
out  in  an  open  situation.  A  few  seeds  sown  now  will  not  be  too  late,  as 
they  grow  rapidly  at  this  season  and  soon  come  into  bloom. 

Late- flowering  Lilies  of  the  lancifolium  section  will  now  have 
formed  their  flowers,  and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Where  there 
are  many  bulbs  in  a  pot  the  soil  naturally  becomes  exhausted,  and  unless 
from  this  time  onwards  they  are  regularly  supplied  with  manure  water, 
the  bottom  leaves  will  turn  ycHow,  and  fall  off  long  before  the  flowering 
is  over,  a  circumstance  which  gives  them  an  unsightly  appearance.  Where 
a  number  of  these  useful  decorative  plants  are  grown,  their  season  of 
blooming  may  be  much  prolonged  by  placing  a  portion  at  the  north  side 


of  a  wall  now,  where  they  will  not  receive  much  sun.  When  the  flowers 
are  visible  this  will  not  have  any  eff'ect  upon  drawing  them  up  weakly, 
provided  they  are  set  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light ;  keep  them  well 
tied  out  so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  inside  leaves.  If  aphides  make  their 
appearance  upon  them  they  should  be  immediately  thoroughly  syringed 
with  Tobicco  or  Quassia  water,  laying  them  down  on  their  sides  for  the 
purpose,  for  if  the  aphides  be  allowed  to  remain  on  them,  they  will 
destroy  the  leaves  in  a  very  short  time.  One  of  the  first  essentials  of 
successful  Lily  culture  is  to  maintain  the  leaves  iu  a  healthy  state  as  long 
as  possible.  The  number  of  flowers  produced  by  pot  Lilies  is  generally 
not  more  than  half  the  quantity  which  they  would  bear  were  the  treat- 
ment such  as  they  require. 

Flower  Garden. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  trees  and  shrubs  grow  so  rapidly  that  the 
more  common  and  robust  kinds  are  likely  to  encroach  upon  their  weaker, 
although  sometimes  more  valuable,  neighbours ;  and  this  very  often  causes 
serious  injury  before  it  is  observed.  Strong  shoots  are  also  sometimes 
produced  by  the  stocks  upon  which  choice  varieties  have  been  budded  or 
grafted,  and  these  should  be  removed  at  once.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
trees  and  shrubs  produce  abnormal  grov/tha,  or  sports  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  variegated  shoots,  flowers  of  a  distinct  or  different  colour,  &c. ; 
and  these,  if  they  are  considered  sufficiently  valuable,  may  be  perpetuated 
by  being  budded  upon  other  representatives  of  the  family.  Where  altera- 
tions in  grounds  and  gardens  are  contemplated  the  present  is  the  most 
suitable  time  for  making  notes  and  observations  having  reference  to  these 
changes,  as  all  trees,  &c.,  have  now  attained  to  a  mature  condition,  as 
regards  the  hue  or  colour  of  their  foliage,  their  habit  of  growth,  &e. ; 
and  such  notes  made  now  will  probably  bo  found  to  be  very  useful  at  a 
later  period  of  the  season,  when  such  alterations  are  being  carried  out. 
In  selecting  trees  and  shrubs  it  is  neccesary  to  take  into  consideration 
their  habit  of  growth  and  the  form  they  are  likely  to  assume  when  they 
are  fully  developed,  and  whether  they  will  be  of  an  upright  or  drooping 
habit,  or  of  a  round-headed  or  pyramidal  form  &c. ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
secure  tbe  desired  effect  in  grouping  or  arrangement,  the  hue  and  form 
of  leaf  should  also  have  attention  given  them.  There  is  also  another 
very  important  point  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  of 
selecting  plants  that  are  likely  to  thrive  in  the  soil  and  situation  where  it 
is  intended  they  should  be  planted.  In  the  case  of  newly  introduced  . 
species  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  espcriment,  and  this  will  generally 
be  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale.  But  it  would,  doubtless,  be  unwise 
to  form  extensive  plantations  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  American 
plants  upon  a  soil  resting  upon  a  chalk  formation,  or  to  plant  freely  such 
Coniferous  trees  as  the  Abie3  canadensis,  Menziesi,  and  Douglasi,  upon  a 
light  dry  soil.  Attend  to  the  usual  routine  operations  of  mowing, 
sweeping,  rolling,  weeding,  &c,,  the  frequent  falls  of  rain  having  been 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  weeds  of  all  kinds.  Attend  also 
to  staking  and  tying  up  tall-growing  plants,  as  well  as  to  training  and 
regulating  dwarf  or  trailing  species. 

Siany  annual  flowers,  such  as  Nemophilas,  Clarkias,  and  many  other 
species,  although  exceedingly  beautiful  while  iu  bloom,  are  yet  of  short 
duration,  even  during  favourable  seasons,  and,  of  course,  more  so  during 
such  seasons  as  the  present.  They  should  (if  the  seed  is  not  required) 
be  cleared  ofl"  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  over,  and  be  immediately  re- 
placed by  some  other  species  of  plants  from  the  reserve  garden.  Attend 
to  the  various  sorts  of  plants  in  the  flower-beds,  as  regards  training, 
pegging  down,  watering,  &c.,  and  regulate  the  growth  of  standard  and 
pyiumidal  specimens  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Tropreolums,  Clematises, 
&c.,  while  drooping  plants  in  baskets  and  vases  will  also  require  to  be 
occasionally  regulated  and  trained,  so  as  to  be  made  to  depend  gracefully 
over  the  sides,  and  around  the  margins  of  the  same.  Plants  suitable  for 
this  purpose  are  the  various  sorts  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Clematises, 
Convolvulus,  Maurandias,  Lophospermums,  and  many  others.  Biennials 
and  perennials  raised  from  seed  sown  during  the  spring  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  stand  too  close  on  the  beds,  for  if  crowded  thr 
whole  get  drawn  up  weakly,  and  a  season  is  so  far  lost  that  they  flowee 
only  meagrely  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer.  In  preparing  nursery 
beds  for  those  that  do  not  absolutely  require  a  shaded  situation  select  an 
open  position  where  they  will  make  close  compact  growth,  which  will 
enable  them  to  stand  the  winter  and  pi-oduce  double  the  quantity  of 
flowers  that  can  be  obtained  from  weakly-grown  examples.  Those  that 
do  not  like  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  as,  for  instance.  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses,  should  have  a  place  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  not,  as  they 
are  often  seen,  crammed  away  under  the  shade  of  trees  that  not  only  darken 
them  too  much,  but  impoverish  the  soil  to  an  extent  that  prevents  them 
attaining  anything  like  the  necessary  strength  and  vigour.  In  the 
herbaceous  borders  stake  and  tie  everything  that  requires  it  before  it  is 
broken  down  by  the  wind,  especially  tall-growing  subjects  like  Hollyhocks. 
These  fine  plants  are  often  thrust  at  the  extreme  back  of  a  border  close 
up  to  shrubs  or  trees  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  ever  being 
more  than  mere  shadows  of  what  they  would  grow  to  if  justice  were 
done  to  them ;  in  such  places  the  bottom  leaves  are  usually  all  destroyed 
by  red  spider  before  their  flowering  is  half  over.  JMulching  with  3  in.  of 
rotten  manure  over  the  roots  will  greatly  assist  them,  and  a  free  use  of 
the  syringe  with  clean  water  twice  a  week,  taking  care  to  moisten  the 
roots  as  well,  will  much  improve  their  health  and  appearance.  Remove 
all  dead  and  decaying  tops  from  plants  that  have  flowered  eai'ly  in  order 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  greatest  drawback  to  herbaceous  plants;  but 
for  the  sake  of  mere  appearance  never  remove  the  healthy  tops  from  any 
plant,  or  the  never-failing  result  of  such  treatment  will  be  to  weaken  it 
I  seriously,  and  perhaps  irrecoverably. 
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Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Late  varieties  will  now  require  to  have  tlieir  young  growths 
pinched  frequently,  as  it  is  better  to  go  over  them  often  than  allow  the 
wood  to  grow  for  a  number  of  feet  and  then  remove  it.  Gros  Colman, 
after  being  stopped  the  first  time,  never  afterwards  makes  many  young 
growths.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  very  liable  to  become  shrivelled 
in  autumn  before  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe;  therefore,  in  order  to  have  the 
foliage  fresh  as  long  as  possible,  the  lateral  growths  should  be  left  three 
or  four  leaves  in  length.  Every  opportunity  must  now  be  taken  to 
encourage  the  development  of  late  Grapes,  as  ono  month  of  bright 
summer  weather,  properly  utilised,  is  of  more  benefit  than  two  later  in 
the  season.  Grapes  being  now  frequently  transferred  from  one  place  to 
another,  packing  ought  to  receive  careful  attention.  Grapes  are,  however, 
not  so  easily  injured  by  travelling  as  some  fruits,  but  the  bloom  is  apt  to 
get  rubbed,  and  without  bloom  tbe  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  deteriorated. 
Single  bunches  or  a  few  pounds  should  be  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper  and 
placed  in  a  bos  made  of  ^-in.  deal,  as  near  the  sixe  of  the  quantity  it  is 
destined  to  contain  as  possible.  A  layer  of  paper  shavings  should  be  laid 
along  the  bottom,  and,  as  each  bunch  is  placed  in  the  box,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  shavings  should  be  placed  between  it  and  the  next  bunch, 
enough  of  the  same  material  being  laid  over  the  top  of  tbe  whole  before 
putting  on  the  lid  as  will  prevent  any  of  the  bunches  from  getting  dis- 
placed. Screws  should  be  used  for  fastening  dowu  the  lid,  as  they  can  be 
put  in  and  taken  out  without  shakiug  the  bos  or  splitting  the  wood. 
Baskets  with  close-shutting  lids  may  be,  and  often  are,  used ;  but  they 
are  not  so  secure  as  tbe  wooden  boxes.  When  large  quantities  are  being 
packed  no  wrapping  or  stuffing  between  the  bunches  is  necessary.  If  a 
lining  of  paper  shavings  be  placed  round  the  bos  or  basket,  and  the 
bunches  are  laid  closely  against  each  other,  they  will  travel  a  long  dis- 
tanoeand  stand  much  knocking  about  without  being  in  any  way  injured. 
This  is  the  safest,  easiest,  and  cheapest  way  of  packing  large  quantities  of 
Grapes. 

Pines.^Largo  suckers,  which  were  rooted  a  month  or  .two  ago  may 
now  be  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots.  They  will  make  considerable 
growth  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and,  at  the  latest,  will  bo  in  fruit  by 
this  time  past  year.  Treat  them  as  plants  with  no  roots  for  a  week  or  two 
after  potting.  As  plants  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  are  thrown 
away,  space  will  be  made  to  admit  of  thinning  out  and  re-arranging  the 
young  stock  of  fruiting  Queens.  The  best  plants  generally  are  those 
which  are  grown  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  leaves  from  intertwining. 
Continue  to  pot  suckers  as  they  become  fit  for  separation  from  the  parent 
plants. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— These  should  be  gone  over  as  often 
as  they  require  it,  removing  all  superabundant  and  ill-placed  shoots. 
Take  care,  however,  to  destroy  none  that  will  be  required  for  bearing 
nest  year.  Want  of  observation  and  forethought  in  this  matter  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  of  these  trees  being  deficient  in  the  way  of  bearing  wood 
in  the  centre,  the  fruit  being  borne  almost  esclusively  near  the  estremities 
of  the  branches,  instead  of  being  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. Such  shoots  as  are  to  be  retained  should  now  be  all  laid  in  close  to 
the  wall,  an  operation  especially  necessary  in  late  localities,  where  there 
is  a  diificulty  in  getting  the  wood  ripened  over  each  tree ;  moreover,  now 
and  then,  to  see  that  the  1  fruit  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  where  any 
symptoms  of  mildew,  either  on  the  leaves  or  fruit,  show  themselves  dust 
the  tree,  or  at  all  events  the  affected  parts,  with  Bowers  of  sulphur,  by 
means  of  the  old-fashioned  sulphur. putt',  a  contrivance  as  yet  unsurpassed 
for  tbe  purpose.  ^  It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  that  it  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  by  its  use  the  sulphur  can  be  directed  to  any  part  where  neces- 
sary, both  to  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  Let  the  sulphur 
remain  undisturbed  four  or  five  days  before  it  is  syringed  off.  Mildew  is 
making  its  appearance  upon  Peaches  later  than  usual.  Be  assiduous  in 
regularly  syringing  with  water,  and  also  in  giving  a  copious  supply  to  the 
roots;  this  is  not  only  necessary  to  enable  the  fruit  to  attain  its  full  size,  but 
also  to  prepare  good  wood  for  another  season.  Where,  in  the  earlypartof 
summer,  trees  are  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  the  growth  gets 
stopped  before  its  time,  and  when  copious  rains  come  during  August 
these  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  push  fresh  growth,  for  the 
ripening  of  which  there  is  neither  sun  nor  time.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  half  the  failures  that  occur  in  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  particularly  in  small  gardens,  are  due  to  the  trees  not 
receiving  suflicient  attention.  With  tbe  exception  of  pruning  and  nailing, 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  often  left  to  take  their  chance,  or  they 
are  subjected  to  a  course  of  alternate  care  and  neglect,  which  results  in  a 
crop  of  fruit  being  obtained  in  such  seasons  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  every- 
where, but  none  at  other  times.  There  is  also  an  immense  difference  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  fruit  borne  by  trees  that  receive  the  requisite 
attention  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  those  existing  under 
neglected  conditions. 

Apricots. — These  should  also  have  sufficient  young  shoots  nailed  or 
tied  in  close  to  the  wall  to  supply  bearing  wood  evenly  over  the  whole 
surface.  These  young  shoots,  when  in  absolute  contact  with  the  wall, 
will  frequently  set  a  crop  of  fruit  when  that  upon  spurs,  which  stand 
further  away,  ia  destroyed  by  spring  frosts.  The  difi'erence  that  2  in. 
make  in  snob  matters  would  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  or  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  results. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Drying  Herbs.— Herbs  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
open  their  flowers.    In  drying  them  two  methods  are  employed.    One  ia 


to  tie  them  into  bunches  as  soon  as  cut  and  hang  them  up  in  a  room  or 
shed  ;  the  other  is  to  first  lay  them  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  By  both  these 
methods  the  quality  is  deteriorated.  If  fermentation  takes  place  sufficient 
to  discolor  tbe  leaves — such  as  occurs,  more  or  less,  when  herbs  are  tied 
up  in  bunches  whilst  greeu  and  sappy — their  best  properties  are  destroyed. 
In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  extreme  care 
taken  by  the  growers  of  Lavender,  Mint,  &c.,  for  distilling  ;  for  such 
purposes  they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  together,  even  for  a  few  hours.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  herbs  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  much  of  their  strength 
is  dissipated  ;  they  become  quite  brown,  and  that  fresh  green  appearance 
which  they  possess  when  the  drying  is  well  managed  is  destroyed.  But  when 
herbs  have  been  improperly  treated,  loss  of  strength  is  not  tbe  worst 
result ;  there  is  always  imparted  to  thera  a  disagreeable  flavour.  In  dry- 
ing herbs  an  open  shed  or  room,  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given,  is 
necessary.  Stretch  out  a  piece  of  netting,  such  as  is  used  for  protecting 
fruit  from  birds,  wire  netting  if  at  hand  will  do;  on  this  lay  the  herbs 
(which  should  be  out  when  quite  dry)  thinly.  Thus  treated,  air  acts  upon 
them  from  all  sides  an  J  they  dry  quickly,  which  is  the  primary  object, 
without  losing  their  best  properties.  When  perfectly  dry  put  tihem 
loosely  in  white  piper  bags,  tie  them  up,  and  hang  them  where  they  will 
be  free  from  damp  or  they  will  become  mouldy.  Herbs  treated  in  this 
way  will  be  found  to  be  but  little  inferior  to  such  as  are  fresh  cut.  Sa<'e 
should  uow  be  propagated  by  slips,  taking  olf  middling-sized  branches 
and  inserting  them  moderately  deep  in  the  ground  in  rows  where  they  are 
to  be  grown.  If  the  weather  becomes  dry  give  them  pleuty  of  water 
until  they  are  rooted.  Tbe  advantage  of  growing  Sage  from  slips  or 
cuttings  is  that  plants  so  produced  have  not  such  a  disposition  to  flower 
as  those  raised  from  seed. 

Tomatoes  on  Open  W.alls.— The  naturally  vigorous  habit  of  these 
plants  is  such  that  they  usually  grow  too  rank  if  they  receive  over  much 
moisture  at  the  roots,  but  in  exceedingly  dry  weather  they  must  be  regu- 
larly supplied  with  water,  or  the  fruit  will  neither  swell  to  the  requisite 
size,  nor  will  the  plants  cotitinuo  growing.  Do  not  allow  them  to  get  too 
much  crowded  with  superabundant  shoots  or  to  hang  loosely  from  the 
wall,  or  the  progress  will  be  slow.  If  they  be  kept  regularly  and  evenly 
trained  so  that  tbe  sun,  of  which  they  are  so  fond,  can  reach  every  part 
our  summers  are  not  too  long  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  Tomatoes' 
particularly  in  late  seasons,  and  if  ever  they  sufl'er  through  inattention 
they  lose  time  that  cannot  be  regained. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

July  29.— Sowing  Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Carters'  Heartwell  Early 
Marrow  Cabbage ;  also  Frazer's  Broad-leaved  and  Green  Curled  Endive 
on  a  bordtr  previously  well  watered.  Planting  out  the  last  rows  of  Celery 
in  trenches,  in  which  has  been  put  a  good  supply  of  well-rotted  manure 
to  which  had  previously  been  added  soot  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  25  lb.  of 
the  former,  and  1  bushel  of  the  latter  to  the  load.  Preparing  threelii'ht 
frames  and  planting  them  with  Cucumbers.  Putting  Jargonelle  PearJin 
gauze  bags  to  protect  them  from  wasps,  &c.  Nailing  and  tying  in  leadin'» 
shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Tying  out  and  picking  blooms  off 
Fuchsias  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  end  of  August.  Picking  over 
borders  of  carpet  bedding.  Taking  lights  off  early  Peach  house  and  well 
watering  the  borders.  Layering  Strawberry  runners  in  pieces  of  turf  4  in. 
square  which  have  previously  been  soiked  in  manure  water. 

July  30.— Sowing  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  and  All  the  Year  Round 
Lettuce,  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radish,  and  a  large  border  of  Early  Horn 
Carrots  for  autumn  use.  Potting  a  large  batch  of  Primulas  and  Cine- 
rarias for  supplying  cut  flowers.  Taking  up  and  storing  away  Shallots 
and  Garlic  in  a  cool  shed.  Earthing  up  Celery  whilst  it  is  perfectly  dry 
Turning  a  large  heap  of  manure  for  Mushroom  bed.  Stopping  laterals 
through  all  Vineries  where  the  fruit  is  ripening.  Hoeing,  cleaning  and 
watering  amongst  late  Peas.  Taking  up  a  border  of  Early  As'hleaf 
Kidney  Potatoes  and  laying  them  in  the  sun  to  get  green  for  seed.  Water- 
ing Celery  and  Cauliflowers.  Commenced  summer  pruning  of  Apples  and 
Pears. 

July  31.— Sowing  Turnips.  Putting  in  a  few  Pelargonium  cuttings. 
Staking  Chrysanthemums.  Tying  out  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  for  exhibi- 
tion. Pruning  and  nailing  Plum  trees.  Clearing  off  a  lar^e  piece  of 
Peas  and  digging  the  ground  for  other  crops.  Pulling  up  pickling  Onions 
and  laying  them  out  to  dry.  Stopping  and  naihng  the  shoots  of  Tomatoes 
on  walls.  Giving  the  late  Vineries  a  good  soaking  of  guano  water 
Watering  the  Pines  all  through;  also  Celery,  Broccoli,  Lettuce,  and 
Endive. 

August  1.— Sowing  Mignonette  in  pots  ;  also  Telegraph  Cucumbers 
Planting  two  three.light  pits  with  Parsley  for  winter  use.  Renovating 
linings  round  all  Melon  and  Cucumber  frames.  Digging  large  pieces  o'f 
ground  (previously  occupied  by  Peas)  for  Cabbages.  Gathering  Apricots 
and  Gooseberries  for  preserving.  Earthing  up  Cardoons  and  Celerv 
Dutch  hoeing  amongst  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Giving  carpet  bed- 
ding and  other  borders  a  good  soaking  of  water. 

Aug.  2.— Sowing  large  piece  of  Spinach ;  also  in  a  pit  Osborn's  Earlv 
Forcing  Bean  to  succeed  the  outdoor  crops.  Planting  out  Wheeler's  Im 
perial  and  Carters'  Heartwell  Early  Marrow  Cabbage  on  ground  pre'- 
viously  occupied  by  Peas,  and  well  watering  them.  Re-potting  batch  of 
Ferns  and  Drac;enas  for  dinner-table.  Cutting  last  few  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  putting  their  stalks  in  bottles  of  water  so  that 
the  house  may  be  thrown  open  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood.  Spawnins 
Mushroom  bed  at  a  dechning  temperature  of  80'.  Earthing  np  Leeks 
thinning  Turnips  and  Spinach,  gathering  Tomatoes  from  plants  grown  in 
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pots  in  Pine  houses.    Watering  outdoor  Tomatoes,  late-planted  Celery, 
Carrots,  and  Radishes. 

Aug.  3. — Sowing  a  bed  of  Early  White  Naples  Onions  for  use  in 
spring.  Pulling  up  one  portion  of  spring-sown  Onions  to  dry.  Weeding 
and  cleaning  Bos  edging  in  kitchen  garden.  Rolling  gravel  walks  after 
rain.  Gathering  Gherkins,  Cucumbers,  Cauliflower,  Onions,  &c ,  for 
mixed  pickles.  Clearing  off  large  piece  of  Raspberry  canes  ;  also  a  piece 
of  Broad  and  Dwarf  Beans.  Putting  together  six  cartloads  of  manure, 
adding  20  lb.  of  salt  and  one  bushel  of  soot  to  the  load,  and  giving  the 
whole  a  good  turning  for  Celery  trenches.  Watering  Peach  house  ;  also 
Cabbage  plants,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans.  Fruit  in 
use  for  dessert:  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Figs,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. — W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


FORMAL  FLOWER  GARDENING. 
I.s  it  true,  as  some  professed  authorities  would  have  us  believe, 
that  certain  formal  styles  of  mansion  architecture  commit  us 
to  a  formal  style  of  gardening  also  P  Does  a  square  and 
evenly-balanced,  castellated  structure,  for  example,  with  its 
stairs  and  terraces,  commit  one  to  a  geometrically-shaped 
flower  garden  in  front  of  it,  in  which  all  the  beds  are  laid  out 
with  geometrical  order  and  balance,  and  planted  in  the  same 
way  ?  or  docs  a  Grecian  frontage  entail  a  classical  style  of 
garden  and  formality  as  well,  with  the  usual  fountains,  vases, 
and  other  adjuncts  ?  Would  it  be  an  incongruity  to  place  a 
mansion,  in  any  style  of  architecture,  down  at  once  upon  a 
Grassy  lawn  among  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  laid  out  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  formality,  but  becoming  and  natu- 
ral p  Would  such  an  arrangement  offend  good  taste  ?  or 
would  it  violate  any  rule  or  principle  in  landscape  gardening  p 
and  would  it  be  incompatible  with  any  particular  style  of 
architecture  ?  I  ask  these  questions  because  it  has  been  not 
unfrequently  stated  that  the  style  of  the  mansion  determines, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  style  and  character  of  the  flower  garden, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  who  believe  as  much,  as  is  testified  by 
many  a  garden  in  England.to  see  how  much  landscape  gardeners 
are  fettered  by  such  rules  we  have  only  to  read  their  treatises 
on  the  subject.  One  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  land- 
scape gardening,  who  has  published  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, cannot  apparently  conceive  a  garden  in  front  of  a 
mansion  in  any  direction  without  geometrical  parterres 
in  front  of  the  windows,  and  his  diagrams,  which  are  furnished 
to  show  the  "  application  of  the  principle  of  unity  and  breadth  to 
garden  compositions,"  betray  the  same  rigid  artificialism. 
Examples  of  this  unity  and  breadth  are  represented  by  a 
proportionately  balanced  structure  (a  square  two-storey  house) 
with  a  square  plot  of  Grass  in  front,  bounded  by  straight  walks 
and  straight  lines  of  trees  on  each  side,  and  a  variation  of 
this  design  consists  of  a  larger,  or  rather  a  longer,  house  with 
the  same  plot  of  Grass  in  front  and  the  same  straight  lines  of 
walks  and  trees,  except  that  the  Grass  plot  is  divided  into  four 
plots  with  the  inevitable  fountain  in  the  centre  surrounded 
by  a  gravel  walk.  Nowhere  is  the  "  principle  of  unity  and 
breadth  "  exemplified  by  a  free  and  natural  style  of  embellish- 
ment, and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  author's 
statements  is,  that  unity  without  geometrical  uniformity  is  an 
impossibility.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  books  alone  for 
lessons  in  landscape  gardening.  Here  and  there  a  venturous 
mind  has  broken  loose  from  leading-strings  and  stepped  out 
in  an  independent  path  of  its  own.  As  an  example  of  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  style  we  may  mention  Wentworth 
House,  the  princely  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliara,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  house  is  a  magnificent  Grecian  mansion,  consisting  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings  extending  above  600  ft.  in  length.  The 
front  of  the  mansion  faces  one  of  the  finest  park  scenes  inEngland. 
This  consists  of  a  wide  expanse  of  open  park  with  undulating 
masses  of  woodland  to  the  right,  left,  and  beyond,  and  distant 
glimpses  here  and  there  between.  Deer  are  abundant,  and 
stroll  about  familiarly  close  to  the  windows  of  the  mansion, 
which  we  have  seen  them  approach  to  take  crumbs  from  the 
hands  of  the  domestics.  On  the  pleasure  ground  front  the 
style  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the  grounds  are  kept  in 
perfect  order.  There  is  first  a  roomy  gravel  space  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  beyond  a  wide  and  open  extent  of  smooth  lawn 
with  one  or  two  clumps  of  shrubs  and  trees,  but  not  many, 


and  ending  in  the  natural  wood  beyond.  Near  the  house,  at 
the  edge  of  the  gravel,  there  are  two  or  three  narrow  flower 
beds  and  a  good  vase  or  two,  but  there  are  no  pretensions  to  a 
flower  garden  whatever.  A  carriage  drive  runs  straight  from 
the  entrance  for  some  distance,  and  has  on  each  side  a  broad 
margin  of  lawn  overhung  by  noble  Beeches  and  other  trees, 
but  not  planted  in  formal  lines.  They  form  just  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  and  there  is  also  a  kind  of  wild  garden  on  each  side  of 
the  drive.  The  general  aspect  of  the  scene  is  free  and  natural, 
and  without  a  single  formal  line  anywhere,  except  it  be  the 
drive.  There  is  no  lack  of  either  unity,  or  breadth,  or  repose. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  flower  garden  might  not  have  been  made 
in  the  same  situation,  or  that  it  would  have  been  a  mistake, 
for  we  are  not  condemning  flower  gardens,  but  the  example  as 
it  stands  shows  us,  as  well  as  anything  could  do,  that  a  geome- 
trically laid  out  flower  garden  is  not  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
mansion,  let  the  style  of  the  latter  be  what  it  may. 

J.  s.  w. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AT  HUNTINGDON. 
I  KNOW  of  nothing  ao  well  oalcalated  to  excite  enthuaiaam  on  bebaU 
of  hardy  herbaceous  planta  aa  an  occasional  visit  to  a  good  nnraery 
where  this  department  is  well  cared  for.  Those  whose  knowledge  of 
flowers  is  mainly  confined  to  the  common  ran  of  bedding  planta  have 
no  idea  what  a  mine  of  floral  wealth  there  is  carefally  stored  up  and 
cherished  in  some  of  the  old-established  country  nurseries  in  hardy 
plants  alone,  and  what  facilities  auch  plants  offer  for  the  supply  of 
cut  flowera.  One  may  be  in  the  poasession  of  an  acre  of  flowers 
bedded  out  and  yet  be  unable  to  fill  a  vase  tastefully  and  well  from  a 
sheer  lack  of  materials.  Can  anything  bo  more  lovely  for  cutting 
for  vases  at  this  season  than  the  Delphiniums  ?  and  what  a  striking 
effect  they  produce  in  the  borders  when  growing !  A  variety  called 
Cambridge— from  its  abade  of  colour  being  jnst  the  Cambridge 
University  tint — is  especially  striking  ;  so  also  is  the  double  variety 
ranunculifolium  and  the  dwarf  scarlet  kind  nudicaule.  It  cannot  be 
known  how  very  effective  theae  plants  are,  or  we  should  see  them  in 
every  garden.  Pyrethrums  have  been  good,  but  are  now  nearly  over, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  principal  bloom  ;  but,  like  Rosea,  with 
a  good  collection  there  will  nearly  always  io  aummer  and  autumn  be 
a  few  flowera.  The  early  Phloxes  are  just  ahowing  colour  j  and  what 
an  interesting  sight  is  a  good  collection  of  Carnations,  Picoteea,  and 
Pinka  !  One  need  not  be  a  akilled  florist  to  enjoy  such  flowers,  and 
they  are  eminently  suited  for  town  gardens,  being  pretty  well  proof 
against  smoke  ;  at  least,  I  have  seen  prize  stands  cut  from  a  crowded 
city  garden.  Depend  upon  it,  if  we  really  wish  to  find  pleasure  in 
the  culture  of  flowers  we  must  seek  for  it  among  those  families  of 
plants  that  have  been  too  long  comparatively  neglected.  How  lovely 
are  the  Kauunculus  flowera  where  they  do  well !  but  how  disappointing 
they  often  are.  The  doable  Potentillas  are  now  very  showy ;  they 
have  been  much  improved  of  late  years  and  make  excellent  border 
plants,  throwing  up  a  succession  of  flowers  for  a  long  time.  Among 
miscellaneous  plants  that  are  now  in  flower  may  be  named  Plagius 
grandiflorua,  a  North  African  plant,  quite  hardy,  bearing  large, 
striking  yellow  flowers  on  solitary  stalks.  A  bed  of  the  old  scarlet 
Lychnis  is  wonderfully  bright  and  even  more  effective  than  the 
donble.flowered  form.  Scabiosa  speoiosa  is  pretty,  and  so  are  Gladiolus 
Colvillei  rubrus  and  albus  and  the  yellow-flowered  Siberian  Poppy 
(Papaver  nudicaule).  A  bed  of  the  white  Dianthus  Marie  Pare  is 
now  very  effective,  and,  as  ia  the  case  with  all  good  collections  of 
herbaceous  nlanta,  some  are  going  off  flower  while  othera  are  coming 
on  ;  therefore,  the  interest  never  flags.  E.  Hobday. 

Ramsey  Ahbeii. 

Dwarf  Lilies  for  Flower  Beds.— A  quantity  of  plants  of 
the  White  Trumpet  Lily  (Lilium  eximium)  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery  a'^  Chelsea  auggeata  the  idea  that  where  it  ia  desirable 
to  keep  flower-beda  gay  throughout  the  year  such  plants  might  be 
made  to  play  an  important  part.  Single  bulba  placed  in  amall  pots 
filled  with  good  sandy  loam  and  rotted  cow  manure,  and  plunged  in  a 
cold  frame  or  in  a  sheltered  position  out.of-doora,  could  easily  be 
moved  into  flower-beds  when  coming  into  bloom.  They  would  be 
effective  either  in  masses  by  themselves  or  plunged  12  in.  or  18  in. 
apart  in  beds  of  Violas  or  other  plants  in  flower  in  Jane  and  July. 
The  plants  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  have  stems  from 
6  in.  to  8  in.  high,  each  surmounted  by  a  large,  pure  white, 
trumpet-shaped  Lily.  L.  longifolium,  which  is  so  largely 
grown  for  market,  and  which,  at  the  present  time,  may  be  seen  in 
such  profusion  in  the  flower  shops  in  the  Central  Avenue,  Covent 
Garden,  differs  little  from  L.  eximium,  but  it  grows  rather  taller  and 
its  flowera  aasume  a  more  upright  character. — S. 
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THE  MICROSPBRMAS. 
Only  two  species  oE  this  genus  are  known,  both  being  annuals 
and  natives  o£  Mexico,  jl.  bartouioides  is  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  plant,  which  flowers  freely  through  the  summer 
months ;  it  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  rough,  hairy  stems 
and  jagged  leaves.  Either  for  the  open  border,  or  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  growing,  the  large  sulphur-yellow  petals,  and  the 
very  numerous,  long,  slender  filaments  of  the  same  colour 
making  a  fine  show.  It  succeeds  best  as  a  pot  plant  because, 
when  grown  in  open  ground,  the  rather  succulent  stems  are  apt 


Microsperma  bartonioides, 

to  suffer  damage  from  wind  or  heavy  rain.  In  any  case 
it  requires  to  be  treated  as  a  tender  annual,  that  is,  to  be  raised 
in  bottom-heat  and  gradually  hardened  off.  M.  lobata  is  a 
much  less  beautiful  plant  with  smaller  flowers.  N. 


Hardy  Plants  Costly. — Now,  when  something  like  an  earnest 
attempt  ia  being  made  to  introdnoe  a  class  of  plants  into  oar  gardens 
which  when  once  planted  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  their  commercial  value  will  not  get  above  that 
of  plants  that  have  to  be  coddled  under  glass  nearly  all  the  year 
round.    At  present,  as  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  one  might  furnish 


a  large  bed  with  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  similar  soft- wooded 
plants  at  at  least  half  the  expense  that  would  be  needed  for  hardy 
Anemones,  Aquilegias,  Delphiniums,  &o.  That  an  increased  demand 
will  soon  remedy  the  evil,  by  making  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants 
more  general  in  nurseries,  1  have  no  doubt,  but  just  now  it  ia  a  con- 
siderable drawback  to  the  e.'ctended  culture  of  such  plants  that  tor 
only  the  very  smallest  piece  with  a  root,  that  oau  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  be  called  a  plant,  the  same  price  is  charged  in  the  market 
that  would  proourea  well-grown  Pelargonium  or  other  tender  bedding 
plant. — JA5IES  Gkocm. 


FROM  THE  BIRTH  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LILY. 

In  my  last  paper  (see  p.  GO)  I  brought  the  history  of  the  Lily 
up  to  near  the  end  of  its  first  twelve  months  of  existence,  or 
to  within  a  month  of  the  flowering  period  of  some  of  its 
species.  On  the  15th  inst.  I  lifted  and  transplanted  several 
clumps  of  L.  bulbiferum,  candidum,  crooeum,  and  Martagon, 
and  in  doing  so  I  took  occasion  to  dissect  some  of  the  bulbs.  I 
first  washed  them  thoroughly  in  a  pail  of  water,  divesting 
them  of  every  particle  of  soil,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  dis- 
tinguish distinctly  between  the  scales  of  the  old  bulb  and  the 
scales  of  the  new  one,  and  also  between  the  old  and  the  new 
roots.  I  then  took  a  bulb  of  L.  candidum,  and,  as  I  knew 
that  the  new  bulb  would  be  foundj  sitting  close  beside  the 
stem  of  the  present  year  in  a  nidus  or  nest  composed  of  the 
old  scales,  which  were  discoloured  in  various  parts,  I  carefully 
picked  off  the  scales  until  I  uncovered  the  new  bulb.  On  sub- 
mitting the  old  scales  to  the  microscope,  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  the  discolouration  was  caused  by  their  already  begmning 
to  decay ;  the  new  bulb  itself  being,  on  the  contrary,  clear, 
white,  and  smooth,  like  a  piece  of  polished  ivory,  with  its  scales 
firmly  packed  upon  one  another.  I  picked  off  twenty-five  old 
scales  before  I  cleared  all  away  from  the  new  bulb ;  the  new 
roots,  the  core,  and  the  old  stem  being  alone  left  with  it. 
This  ought  to  teach  those  who  are  interested  in  settling  this 
question  not  to  judge  by  outward  appearances,  by  mistaking 
the  old  bulb  for  the  new  bulb  within  it.  When  cleared  of  the 
old  scales  the  new  bulb  measured  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  2^  in. 
from  base  to  apex — more  than  double  the  size  of  specimen  No. 
33  (see  p.  61).  I  next  cut  down  through  the  bulb  near  its 
centre,  and  thus  laid  open  the  central  growth  or  rudiments  ot 
the  new  or  next  year's  stem  and  leaves,  which  were  clearly 
observable  by  using  a  common  garden  magnifier.  The  new 
roots  at  this  time  measured  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length ;  and, 
in  cutting  down  the  bulb  through  the  old  core,  I  laid  open  the 
connection  of  these  roots  with  the  new  bulb,  so  that  they  could 
be  seen  passing  through  the  core  in  the  clearest  manner.  I 
have  been  induced  to  be  thus  particular  in  my  description,  i.i 
order  that  those  interested  may  be  enabled  in  like  manner  to 
dissect  any  number  of  bulbs  for  their  own  satisfaction,  this 
being  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  doing  so.  There  are  many 
readers,  I  am  aware,  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion, 
but  they  are  simply  opinions,  as  I  know  well  that,  experi- 
ment as  they  may,  they  cannot  prove  by  facts  !hat  I 
am  wrong.  If  they  will  look  at  the  specimens  (see  p.  61) 
they  will  see  that,  in  every  case,  the  new  bulb  is  springing  up 
from  the  very  side  of  the  old  flower-stem,  and  as  ib  grows 
larger  and  larger  it  pushes  the  old  flower-stem  on  one  side 
(this  is  an  expr  rimental  fact),  and,  as  it  rises,  it  "  shoots  up 
from  (almost)  the  precise  centre  of  the  bulb  as  previously." 
These  are  the  words  of  one  of  my  opponents,  and  he  is  quite 
correct  so  far,  but  he  has  not  yet  discovered  that  it  is  the 
new  bulb  that  shoots  up,  and  not  anything  connected  with  the 
decaying  old  bulb. 

When  to  Re-plant  Lilies. — One  who  has  written  various 
works  on  horticulture  tells  us  how  the  Lily  should  be  culti- 
vated ;  but  though  he  gives  us  a  list  of  all  the  known  Lilies 
he  only  treats  on  a  few  of  the  most  common  kinds.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  namely,  L.  candidum  (or  the  White  Lily), 
he  says  :  "  Wnen  the  stools  of  bulbs  have  become  large,  they 
will  have  exhausted  the  soil,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  take 
them  up,  divide  them,  then  dig  holes,  taking  away  the  old 
exhausted  soil,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole  a  shovelful 
of  rotten  manure ;  fill  up  with  fresh  earth,  and  plant  imme- 
diately three  strong  bulbs  in  each  hole,  covering  them  about 
3  in.  deep.     The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  September,  and  the 
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reason  for  planting  immediately  is  because  these  bulbs  will  not 
bear  exposure  to  the  air  without  iniury.  By  this  treatment  they 
will  flower  well  the  next  season,  but.  much  finer  the  second." 
Now  this  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  advice  ;  and  although 
the  bad  predominates,  it  is,  unfortunately  for  amateurs,  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  work  on  Lily  culture.  It  is  said,  "  by 
this  treatment  they  will  flower  well  the  next  season,  but  much 
finer  the  second."  Why,  the  writer  does  not  tell  us  ;  and 
this  is  the  way  with  almost  every  one  who  writes  on  the  Lily. 
They  give  ns  the  result,  because  it  is  forced  on  their  attention. 
They  cannot  give  us  the  cause,  for  they  do  not  know.  In  the 
first  place  bulbs  are  recommended  to  be  lifted  and  re-plaoted 
in  September.  Now  this  is  just  two  months  after  that  opera- 
tion should  be  done  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  successful. 
The  White  Lily  has  done  blooming  early  in  July.  la  Septem- 
ber its  roots  are  in  the  most  vigorous  action.  I  have  proved 
by  facts  that,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the  roots  of  the  new 
bulb  are  2  in.  long;  and  now  (.luly  15)  they  are  from  3  in.  to 
5  in.  long.  What,  then,  must  they  be  in  length  and  quantity 
two  months  later  ?  The  removal  of  the  bulbs  in  September 
destroys  the  vital  and  most  useful  parts  of  the  roots  by 
wrenching  off  the  hair-like  fibres,  and  the  sap  extracted  fi-om 
the  bulbs  for  the  formation  of  new  rootlets  would  have  served 
to  increase  the  size  of  other  parts.  Besides,  until  the  new  root 
fibres  are  in  full  action,  the  bulb  would  be  left  without  its 
natural  support,  and  subject  to  a  loss  of  strength.  Then  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  first  year  after  re-planting  the  bloom 
should  be  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  Had  the  bulbs  been  lifted  and 
re-planted  soon  after  the  parents  had  done  blooming,  this  would 
not  have  happened.  It  may  be  said  this  is  mere  assertion.  I 
grant  that  it  looks  so,  but  as  my  doctrine  does  not  depend  on 
anything  like  assertion,  let  me,  as  usual,  explain.  The  roots 
increase  their  growth  at  their  extremities  only ;  these  extremi- 
ties are  always  fresh,  and  always  furnished  with  permeable 
and  soft  cellular  tissue.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
tender  extremities  that  the  absorption  takes  place  of  the  liquid 
matters  which  are  destined  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  plant.  This  absorption  is  facilitated  and  increased  by 
means  of  fine  elongated  hair-like  fibres  attached  to  the  younger 
portions  of  the  roots ;  these  root-hairs,  as  they  are  called, 
though  sometimes  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  may  almost 
always  be  plainly  shown  by  a  moderate  magnifying  power, 
while  a  higher  power  distinctly  reveals  their  nature,  as  pro- 
longations of  some  of  the  superficial  cells  from  a  certain  point 
into  slender  tubes,  thus  largely  increasing  the  absorbing 
surface.  Hence  the  danger — as  I  have  said  in  my  last  paper — 
of  disturbing  the  active  roots  during  the  season  of  growth. 
Lifting  and  re-planting  is,  in  fact,  even  at  the  earliest  period, 
work  only  for  a  very  careful  man.  Then,  what  must  it  be  two 
months  later  in  the  season  ?  Not  work,  certainly,  for  a  man 
who,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  roots,  knows  not 
whether  a  Lily  has  got  root-hairs  or  even  rootlets.  It  is  agreed 
by  writers  on  Lily  culture  that,  as  they  are  great  feeders,  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted  in  three  or  four  years.  It  stands  to 
reason,  then,  that  in  half  that  time  the  soil  will  be  greatly 
deteriorated.  And,  further,  it  requires  very  little  science  to  tell 
us  that  the  first  season  is  the  only  one  that  the  Lily  can  have 
a  sufficiency  of  fresh  and  sweet  food  ;  for  though  mulchings 
and  liquid  manure  are  excellent  in  their  way,  they  cannot  eq  aal, 
by  many  degrees,  good  imitations  of  the  Lily's  native  soil, 
supplied  annually  and  early,  that  is,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  roots  are  beginning  to  feed  freely.  Mr.  Groom  has  said 
that  he  agrees  with  me  as  regards  the  importance  of  trans- 
planting Lilies  annually;  and  he  has  further  said  that  I  would 
confer  a  boon  en  many  cultivators  if  I  would  illustrate  that 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  is  the  succeeding  year's  flower- 
stem  affected  by  cutting  down  the  leaves  while  they  are  yet 
green.  I  venture  to  think  that  I  have  done  so  by  bringing 
forward  every  proof  that  I  could  think  of.  And,  in  so  doing, 
I  trust  I  have  given  the  very  best  reasons  in  favour  of  early  lift- 
ing and  re-planting.  Last  year  I  had  some  examples  of  L. 
testaoeum  left  in  the  ground  that  had  been  doing  very  poorly; 
early  in  the  season  I  took  away  from  the  clump  two  bulbs  and 
planted  them  in  a  separate  place,  with  a  sufficiency  of  good 
food.  This  year  they  flowered  ten  days  earlier  and  the  flowers 
were  really  twice  the  size  of  those  that  had  not  been  disturbed. 
Besides  this,  bulbs  that  are  left  in  the  ground  for  some  years 


are  very  apt  to  produce  deformed  flowers,  just  as  if  they  had 
not  sufficient  strength  to  open  them  fully  and  freely ;  and  that 
is  the  truth.  It  is  the  same  with  offsets.  If  we  desire  to  cul- 
tivate a  progeny  of  offsets  at  the  expense  of  the  bloom,  by  all 
means  leave  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  for  some  years  undis- 
turbed. Every  offset  on  the  side  of  a  bulb  is  drawing  the  sap 
from  that  bulb  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  up  the  stem 
for  the  good  of  the  flowers.  And  every  offset  on  the  roots,  like 
little  brigands,  intercept  and  rob  the  best  of  the  sap  as  it  passes 
from  the  delicate  rootlets  up  to  the  bulbs ;  and,  moreover,  the 
longer  these  offsets  are  allowed  to  grow  and  multiply  undis- 
turbed, the  worse  will  it  be  for  the  main  bulbs  and  the  bloom. 
In  such  cases  some  people  say,  "  My  Lilies  are  doing  very  well, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  disturb  them."  This  is  the  old  story — 
"  letting  well  alone  "  until  it  is  well  no  longer.  The  following 
is  a  case  in  point :  '"  A.  K.,"  of  Eastcott  Cottage,  Pinner  (see 
p.  62),  informs  us  that  four  years  ago  he  planted  bulbs  of  L. 
excelsum  and  L.  auratum,  and  that  under  the  same  treatment 
which  he  gave  to  L.  excelsum — that  is,  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  an  ordinary  border  perfectly  undisturbed  during  the  four 
years — L.  auratum  has  entirely  disappeared.  This  need  sur- 
prise no  one.  L.  excelsum  (synonym — testaceum)  is  a  Lily 
that  will  grow  well  treated  the  same  as  the  white  Lily,  but 
both  it  and  the  white  Lily  will  grow  and  bloom  much  better  if 
lifted  and  re-planted  early  every  year  in  well  manured  fresh 
soil.  This  is  also  a  preventive  to  the  leaves  withering  and 
dropping  off,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  before  the  plant  has  done 
blooming.  As  regards  L.  auratum,  it  is  altogether  different. 
"A.  K. "  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  out  of  which 
hundreds  of  Lily  fanciers  will  not,  or  cannot,  move  a  single 
step,  so  much  are  they  bound  down  by  traditional  theories. 
They  leave  the  bulbs  too  long  in  the  ground  without  attending 
to  their  requirements.  Besides  what  we  see  in  the  season, 
we  have  Mr.  Baker's  authority  for  saying  that  the  flowers  of 
L.  testaceum  are  from  one  to  six,  but  sometimes  up  to  a  dozen. 
"  A.  K.,"  alluding  to  the  bulb  which  he  planted  four  years 
ago,  says,  "It  has  bloomed  well  every  year,  and  this  year  has 
produced  four  spikes,  the  tallest  of  which  is  over  6  ft.,  and  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  just  twenty-four  fully-expanded 
blooms  on  it."  This  is  not  an  uncommon  way  for  some 
writers  to  state  the  case,  but  it  is  very  much  calculated  to 
mislead  the  uninitiated ;  for,  though  in  some  instances, 
we  have  twin  bulbs,  and  even  triplets,  it  "  A.  K.  "  were  to  lift 
his  bulbs  he  would  find  that  the  four  spikes  (or  more  properly, 
stems)  have  sprung  from  four  separate  bulbs ;  for  during  the 
four  years'  undisturbed  stay  in  the  ground,  the  original  bulb 
bad  time  enough  to  propagate  and  multiply  itself  into  more 
than  four  distinct  flowering  bulbs.  If  "  A.  K.  "  had  lilted  and 
re-planted  his  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  annually,  soon  after  flower- 
ing, giving  them  appropriate  and  fresh  food,  the  suocessional 
bulbs  would  now,  in  all  probability,  have  been  in  full  aud  fine 
bloom.  If  I  were  lifting  and  re-planting  Lily  bulbs,  I  would 
pick  off'  none  of  the  old  scales,  unless  they  were  loose ;  nor 
would  I  touch  the  old  roots,  as  this  might  damage  the  new 
ones.  Both  old  scales  aud  old  roots  will  decay  and  dry  up  in 
due  course  of  time  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  growth  of  the  new  bulbs.  Dunedin. 


THE  RUNNERS  OF  ERYTHRONIUM  AMBRICANUM. 
The  botanist  or  amateur  flower  collector  who  wanders  at  this  season 
of  the  year  (early  in  May)  along  the  woodland  atream  or  loamy  hill- 
side, can  hardly  fail  to  observe  numeroas  colourless  stems,  forming, 
as  it  were,  little  loops  3  in.  or  -i  in.  in  length,  on  or  near  the  ground, 
both  ends  being  baried  beneath  the  surface.  If  his  curiosity  should 
lead  to  a  closer  examination,  he  will  find  that  while  one  end  is  firmly 
rooted,  the  other  yields  readily  to  his  effort  to  withdraw  it,  and  proves 
to  be,  not  a  root,  as  he  may  have  at  first  snppoaed,  but  a  stem,  smooth 
and  of  uniform  diameter,  excepting  at  the  end,  where  it  enlarges  into 
an  oval  knob,  which,  later  in  the  season,  is  farther  developed  as  a 
true  bulb,  and  ultimately  planted  by  the  growth  force  of  this  slender 
stem  at  the  depth  of  3  in.  or  ■!  in.  in  the  loose  wood-mould.  If  he 
should  trace  the  same  stem  backward,  carefully  loosening  the  earth 
to  avoid  breaking  it,  he  would  find  that  it  had  its  origin,  with  two  or 
three  others,  in  the  lower  extremity  of  a  similar  bulb,  pear-shaped, 
somewhat  flattened,  perhaps  a  in.  long  by  ^  in.  in  thickness,  to  the 
upper  end  of  which  may  still  cling  a  single  withered  leaf.  Should 
he  visit  the  eame  locality  a  few  weeks  later,  he  will  find  that   leaf 
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and  stems  have  both  disappeared,  and  that  the  little  bulb  he  saw  in 
the  process  o£  being  planted  by  such  a  deft  and  delicate  finger  has 
thrown  out  a  radiating  group  of  roots  from  near  the  lower  end  and, 
showing  no  other  signs  of  growth,  has  evidently  settled  itself  to 
await  the  developments  of  another  spring  time. 

A  whole  year  is  a  long  time  for  our  botanist  to  wait  the  solution 
of  hia  problem  as  to  genus  and  species  ;  so  we  will  anticipate  the 
result  of  his  observations  next  year.  The  April  sun  will  hardly  have 
begun  to  warm  the  south  fronting  billaides  ere  our  sleeping  bulb 
will  waken  and  reach  up  into  the  moist  spring  air  a  single  glossy 
leaf,  spotted  or  blotched  all  over  with  spaces  of  darker  shade,  which 
he  will  then  recognise,  or  any  child  could  tell  him,  is  the  sterile 
condition  of  his  misnamed,  though  favourite  Dog's-tooth  Violet 
(Erythronium  americanum).  Soon  after  the  leaf  is  fully  developed 
spreading  forth  its  rich  juices  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air,  three 
or  four  stolons  or  runners,  such  as  already  described,  will  protrude  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  bulb,  and,  promptly  turning  upwards, 
will  be  seen  bursting  through  the  surface  of  the  ground,  reaching 
up  1  in.  or  2  in.  into  the  air  and  then  in  a  wavering,  nncertain  way 
burying  themselves  again  in  the  earth  to  plant  the  bulb  that  shall 
repeat  the  same  process  nest  year.  As  is  well  known,  in  its  single 
leaf  condition  this  plant  never  blooms.  In  this  second  year  of  its 
existence,  therefore,  the  bulb  cannot  have  fulfilled  its  whole  mission  ; 
if,  and  we  admit  it  to  be  an  assumption  not  proven,  the  law  of  Nature 
would  give  to  every  individual  at  least  the  chance  to  reproduce  itself 
by  means  of  perfected  seed.  By  the  third  year,  then,  we  presume  the 
bulb  will  have  attained  the  strength  necessary  to  enable  it  to  send 
up  two  leaves  and  a  flower.stalk  and  become  what  it  should  have 
been  called,  a  Lily  indeed,  with  its  pendulous  golden  bell. 

In  the  Lily  family,  propagation  by  means  of  lateral  or  axillary 
bulbs  (as  a  compensation,  perhaps,  for  the  frequent  failure  to  perfect 
their  seeds)  is  familiar  to  every  one;  but  I  cannot  find  that  these 
partially  aerial  runners  of  the  Erythronium,  by  which  it  projeots  its 
bulbs  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  1  ft.  from  the  parent  plant,  have 
been  previously  noticed.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  these  observa- 
tions refer  especially  to  one  locality  in  what  is  known  as  Sweet  Brier 
Glen,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia ;  that  the  mode  of  propagation 
desoribod  is  the  universal  habit  of  the  plant  the  writer  is  not 
prepared  to  assert. — •"  American  Naturalist," 


NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 
I  Ail  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  your  correspondents  has  so  just  an 
appreciation  of  good  old  hardy  plants,  which,  unfortunately,  have 
been  so  much  neglected.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  find  that  he  does  not  indulge  in  a  fling  at  the  carpet 
bedding  system,  as  some  of  the  writers  in  The  Gabden  have  done, 
denouncing  it  in  no  very  mild  terms.  The  mixed  border  and  carpet 
bedding  each  have  their  merits,  and  must  not  be  viewed  from  the 
same  point.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  well-arranged  carpet 
beds,  and  nothing  more  beautiful  and  interesting  than  mixed  borders 
of  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials.  Individually,  the  latter  must 
claim  precedence;  but,  en  masse,  the  carpet  system  stands  out  just 
as  a  richly. toned  painting  commands  one's  attention  among  a  hundred 
less  conspicuous,  but  equally  meritorious  specimens.  In  their  proper 
place  and  on  a  grand  scale  carpet  beds  are  wonderfully  pretty. 
Where,  however,  they  are  undertaken,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  in 
small  gardens  intermixed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  rustic  baskets,  small 
rookwork,  &c.,  they  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  magnificent 
tapestry  amid  the  cheap  furniture  and  ordinary  surroundings  of  a 
common  room.  Unless  there  be  plenty  of  space  and  a  favourable 
position,  carpet  beds  had  better  be  omitted.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  plants  just  now  as  the  stately  Foxgloves,  the  masses  of  Sweet 
Williams,  the  profusion  of  Canterbury  Bells,  and  the  ccerulean  spikes 
of  the  Larkspur  are  making  such  a  fine  display,  quite  taking  away 
all  the  glory  of  the  beds  of  our  finest  Pansies,  which  a  few  days  ago 
were  the  great  attraction.  And  so  it  is  the  season  through  ;  the 
masses  of  Verbenas  and  beds  of  Alternantheras  and  Golden  Feathers 
are  beautiful,  but  the  Gladioli,  the  Tritomas,  and  the  Phloxes  soon 
tower  up  and  eclipse  their  more  humble  companions.  Let  us  have 
not  only  mixed  borders  and  wild  gardens,  but  carpet  beds  also,  and 
while  we  appreciate  and  value  novelties,  if  they  really  have  merit, 
let  us  not  throw  aside  or  neglect  the  grand  old  specimens  which  *'  our 
forefathers  loved  to  cultivate,"  and  which  are  to-day  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  of  garden  plants.  C.  M.  Hovey. 

Boston,  Mass. 

[The  geometrical  arrangement  and  clipping  of  dwarf  plants  known 
as  "  carpet  bedding  "  is  simply  a  modification  of  "bedding  out." 
There  is  a  true  kind  of  carpet  gardening,  however,  which  is  worthy  of 
much  more  attention  than  it  receives,  and  that  is  the  growth  of 
carpets  of  a  great  variety  of  dwarf  hardy  plants  beneath  tall  bulbous 
flowers,  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  low  trees. — Bd.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Boses  Pegged  Down. — The  increased  amount  of  bloom  which 
can  be  obtained  by  pegging  down  the  strong  branches  of  dwarf 
Roses  is  astonishing,  yet  it  is  a  plan  not  so  frequently  adopted  as 
one  would  imagine  it  would  be,  tor  if  grown  on  a  sloping  bank,  and 
the  colours  are  jadicionsly  blended,  a  much  better  effect  can  be 
produced  than  by  Roses  grown  in  any  other  way.  The  chief  objeo. 
tion  to  pegging  down  Roses  is  that  the  ground  cannot  be  readily 
cleared  of  weeds  ;  but  if  a  mulching  of  half-rotted  mauureor  Cocoa, 
nut  fibre  refuse  be  applied  in  spring,  the  Roses  will  be  greatly 
benefited  and  few  weeds  will  make  their  appearance. — S. 

Nymphaea  sphssroearpa.— The  supposed  existence  of  a  very 
hardy  Nymphaea  bearing  red  flowers  wa3  announced  in  the  "  Revue 
Horticole  "  last  year  by  M.  Carriere,  who  took  occasion  to  express 
his  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story.  In  the  number  of  thit  journal 
for  July  1  M.  Carriere  states  that  there  need  no  longer  be  any  unoer. 
tainty  in  the  matter,  for  he  has  received  a  number  of  plants  of  this 
interesting  species  from  M.  Otto  Prcebel,  the  well-known  horticul. 
turist  of  Zurich,  which  have  flowered  abundantly  in  the  open  air  in 
the  tanks  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  they  have  been  flouriihing 
for  some  time  past.  M.  CarriSre  promises  to  return  to  this  subject, 
and  supply  us  with  a  full  description  and  figure  of  this  new  addition 
to  our  present  somewhat  meagre  stock  of  water  plants.  Caspiri  has 
named  this  species  Nymph3J^  sphajrooarpa,  and  it  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  variety  of  Nymphaea  alba. — C.  W.  Q. 

Hardiness  of  New  Zealand  Plants.— The  following  remarks 
are  extracted  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Lauder-Lindsay  before  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  at  its  June  meeting.  They  relate 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  following  plants.  Cliauthus  puniceus 
elegans  has  stood  three  winters  oa  a  west  wall,  where  it  flowered 
splendidly  last  spring.  It  has  more  shining  leaves  and  seems  a  more 
rapid  grower  than  the  type,  which  also  stands  out  in  mild  winters 
in  some  places.  Cookia  Cotoneaster  has  stood  the  last  two  winters 
at   the   base   of   a  wall    with  a   northerly   exposure.       Craspediaa 

two   herbaceous   species,   one   large  and   the  other  small  —  have 

been  grown  in  gardens  about  Edinburgh  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years.  They  were  sent  originally  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Myoso. 
tidium  uobile  stood  three  years  since  in  a  cool  glass-house  with  a 
northerly  exposure,  unharmed,  with  a  temperature  about  20'.  A 
Veronica,  unkown  to  Dr.  Hooker,  with  remarkably  narrow  Rosemary, 
like  leaves,  stood  out  the  two  last  winters  at  West  Shandon,  on  the 
Garelooh.  Fagus  antarctioa,  or  an  allied  evergreen  species  from 
South  America,  stood  the.winter  of  1860—61  at  Prestonhall,  when  the 
temperature  there  fell  to  about  zero;  but  several  plants  were  killed 
down  to  the  snow.line  about  Edinburgh  when  it  fell  5"  to  6'  lower. 
Arnndo  conspicua,  an  elegant  Grass,  is  very  hardy;  its  leaves 
remained  fresh  and  green  when  exposed  to.  the  late  severe  frost. 

New  Annuals. — If  colour  in  flowers  is  to  be  the  test  of 
premiership,  I  give  the  preference  to  the  new  carmine  Candytuft, 
which  is  most  certainly  a  fine  variety,  and  has  a  new  and  very 
pleasing  hue  of  colour.  The  dwarf  white  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
oarmiae  kind,  except  in  colour.  Tbese  Candytufts  are  marked  by  a 
robust  branching  habit,  a  compact  growth,  and  trusses  of  flowers  of 
great  size  and  excellent  form.  Beds  of  either  would  indeed  be 
charming  features  in  any  garden.  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle  is  better 
known,  but  it  is  a  fine  annual,  and  introduces  a  rich  and  beautiful 
hue  into  our  gardens.  Its  true  aolour  is  a  deep,  rosy  magenta ;  and, 
although  the  plants  do  not  even  yet  all  show  that  even  compact  habit 
which  marks  the  best  forms,  yet  the  colour  is  the  same  all  through. 
It  is  charming  in  pots,  in  beds,  in  lines.  The  new  Eschscholtzia 
Mandarin  is  a  fine  plant,  and  the  combination  of  reddish  crimson  on 
the  outside  of  the  petals  with  a  rich  orange  within  renders  it  singu. 
larly  attractive  in  the  mass.  Exception  is  sometimes  taken  to  flowers 
that  close  up  when  the  glory  of  the  sun  has  departed,  but  it  has  little 
force,  inasmuch  as  flowers  are  thus  better  preserved  from  rains  and 
winds.  The  Eichscholtzias  are  so  hardy,  that  in  open  soil  they  stand 
the  winter  well ;  and  those  who  have  the  Mandarin  flowering  for  the 
first  time  this  summer  will  see  its  glory  in  full  next  spring  from  old 
plants.  I  commend  all  these  hardy  annuals  heartily  as  real  gains, 
and  veritable  improvements  in  all  their  respective  sections.— V. 

Seedling  Carnations.— A  bed  of  these  just  now  in  full  bloom 
affords  such  "a  supply  of  flowers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  in  terms 
too  appreciatory  of  these  useful  plants.  Seed  from  any  good  double 
strain  invariably  gives  a  large  proportion  of  double  flowers.  Some 
will,  of  course,  be  single,  as  the  finest  strain  of  any  double  flowers 
always  produces  some  that  are  either  inferior  or  single;  but  even 
these  are  useful  to  use  in  nosegays.  The  variety  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  packet  of  seed  is  remarkable.  I  gathered  a  few  days  since 
from  a  bed  of  seedlings  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  everyone  distinct,  and 
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examples  of  all  the  varioas  seotioDs  into  which  Caroations  and 
Piootees  are  divided  by  florists.  The  nearer  the  plants  prodace 
flowers  allied  to  the  florist's  kinds  the  less  freely  do  they  prodace 
seed  ;  bub  the  varied  and  in  many  cases  singalarly  marked  Continental 
kinds  are  free  seeders.  Few  of  these,  however,  would  do  for  exhibi- 
tion, as  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  serrated,  whilst  the  florist's  flower 
must  have  broad  even  petals,  with  smooth  rounded  edges.  Seed 
sbonld  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  in  the 
spring  ;  the  young  seedlings  planted  out  in  any  out-of-the-way  place 
for  the  summer ;  and  then  they  may  be  lifted  with  nice  balls  of  earth, 
and  be  planted  up  either  in  a  bed,  or  widely  distributed  in  a  border, 
as  may  be  desired.  Florists  divide  Carnations  into  Selfs,  of  which 
there  are  several  hues,  white,  yellow,  rose,  purple,  crimson,  scarlet, 
&c. ;  Flakes,  of  scarlet,  purple,  crimson,  rose,  &c. ;  and  Bizarres,  that 
is,  two  colours  on  a  diverse  ground,  of  which  there  are  several  forms. 
Picotees  are  more  or  less  deeply  edged,  and  are  divided  into  rose, 
purple,  crimson  edges,  &c. — "  Field." 

Hardy  "Water  Ijilies, — I  have  been  a  grower  of  nearly  all  the 
Lilies  enumerated  by  "  W."  (see  p.  54.)  for  forty  years.  They  were 
first  most  kindly  given  to  me  by  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  Kent,  of 
Bath.  He  grew  them  in  a  pond — many  in  pots  or  boxes.  I  adopted 
the  same  plan  at  Bitton,  but  when  I  was  transplanted  hither,  having 
no  convenience  for  a  pond,  I  have  grown  them  ever  since  most  luxu- 
riantly in  tubs,  hogsheads,  or  old  claret  casks  cut  in  two,  and  placed 
within  an  easy  distance  of  a  pump.  Here  are  Lilies  now  in  full 
bloom,  with  lofty  Typhas,  two  Pontederias,  and  several  Sagittarias 
— one,  S-  latifolia  fl.-pl.,  a  great  beauty — altogether  forty  tubs,  in- 
olnding  Equiaetums  and  other  aquatics — in  all,  about  sixty  species. 
They  are  all  of  easy  culture,  and  many  being  ready  to  burst  the  tuba, 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  distribute  them  to  any  lover  of  such 
plants  rather  than  throw  them  away.  I  am  too  old  to  lift,  label,  and 
pack  them,  but  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  to  any  one  who  will 
favour  me  with  a  visit  and  take  them  away  with  him.  There  is  one 
feature  peculiar  to  Nympboea  odorata  which  ia  not  noticed  by  "  W.," 
nor  have  I  observed  it  in  any  botanical  work.  I  allude  to  the  beau- 
tiful deep  purple  colour  of  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. — 11.  T.  Ella. 
COMBE,  Chjsf  St.  George,  Devon. 

Violet  Uueen  Sweet  Pea. — This  remarkably  distinct  and 
valuable  variety  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than  any  of  the  other  varieties 
which  I  have  grown.  Indeed,  the  seed  itself  is  so  different  from  that 
of  other  kinds  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  a  distinct  species, 
which  IB  not,  however,  the  case.  The  colour  of  tbe  flowers  is  such  as 
to  be,  as  has  been  stated,  suggestive  of  the  beautiful  Bougaioviileas  ; 
consequently,  tbey  are  exceedingly  useful  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
for  bouquets  or  for  furnishing  vases,  as  they  are  equally  highly  per. 
fumed  as  the  other  varieties,  while  the  plant  itself,  whether  grown  in 
lines  or  in  patches,  is  exceedingly  ornamental,  its  dwarf  habit  of 
growth  being  greatly  in  its  favour. — P.  Giueve,  Cu^ford. 

Eulalia  japonica. — This  plant,  which  was  sold  some  years  ago 
as  a  novelty,  is  not  a  new  species,  but  only  a  variety  with  variegated 
leaves.  This  fact  ia  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Some  seeds  of  this 
plant  gathered  in  France  were  given  to  M.  Emil,  the  well-known 
horticulturist,  of  the  Rue  Sibuet,  Paris,  which  produced  seedlings  with 
only  green  leaves.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  is  also  the  case  with 
Eulalia  zebrina.  Here,  then,  are  two  instances  in  which  plants,  after 
having  been  described  and  figured  aa  species  by  learned  botanists, 
are  obliged  to  descend  from  their  lofty  position  and  rank  in  the 
category  of  varieties.  In  any  case,  what  has  happened  with  Eulalia 
japonica  need  in  no  way  surprise  us,  seeing  that  such  events,  so  far 
from  being  exceptional,  are  more  constantly  tbe  rule.  If  this  multi- 
plication  of  species  continues,  the  word  will  lose  its  true  scientific 
Bignification. — C.  W.  Q. 

Campanula  pnmila  alba.— This  makes  a  good  carpet  either  for  beds  or 
bordera.  It  Rrows  close  to  the  pround  and  yielde  a  profaaion  of  white  bell- 
Bhaped  flowers.  Beds  of  it,  associated  with  a  few  standard  bronze-leaved 
Japanese  Acers,  or  other  dark  foliaged  plants,  have  a  flne  effect.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  plant  for  covering  banks  on  lockwork,  or  it  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  pans,  or  baskets,  with  good  results. — S. 

The  Notch-lipped  Slipperwort  (Calceolaria  crenatiflora).— This  old.  but 
little  known,  Chilian  plant  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Its  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  with  a  peculiarly  notched  lip,  and  are  borne 
very  profusely  on  slender  stems  about  1  ft.  high.  It  seems  strange  that  such 
a  diBtinct  plant  should  have  so  long  escaped  general  cultivation,  as  it  has  been 
introduced  for  nearly  fifty  years.— W. 

Fuchsia  microphylla— I  always  make  a  point  of  growing  a  few  species  of 
Fuchsias,  and  I  like  to  have  in  contrast  the  bold  and  maasiee  P.  fulgens  and 
the  diminutive  P.  microphylla.  There  is  another  reputed  species  known  as 
P.  thymifolia,  which,  though  greatly  resembling  P.  microphylla,  is  said  to  have 
larger  leaves,  and  to  have  flowers  a  trifle  larger,  and  it  possesses  a  greater 
depth  of  colour.  Both  make  very  pretty  pot  plants,  and  would  do  well  as  an 
edging  to  abed  of  taller-growing  Fuchsias. —D. 
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THE    WHITE    CABBAGE    BUTPEKFLY. 

(PIERIS   BaASSICt.) 

White  Cabbage  butterflies  are  commoa  all  over  Great 
Britaia  from  May  to  October,  and  are  in  no  way  iniarioas 
to  vegetation,  as  they  feed  entirely  on  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
The  caterpillars,  however,  commit  sad  havoc  among  all  kinds 
of  Cabbages,  Radishes,  Horseradishes,  and  Turnips,  and  are  a 
great  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  kitchen  gar- 
deners. 

In  both  sexes  of  this  insect  the  wings  are  white,  more  or  less 
finely  sprinkled  with  black  at  the  base.  In  the  upper  wings 
the  front  margin  and  a  somewhat  crescent-shaped  spot  at  the 


White  Cabbage  BiitterBy. 

tip  are  black.  In  the  lower  wings  there  is  a  blackish  spot  near 
the  upper  margin.  On  the  upper  wings  of  the  female  there 
are  also  two  round  black  dots,  one  above  the  other,  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  wings  from  the  base,  and  a  black 
splash  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin.  The  undersides 
of  the  wings  in  both  ssxes  are  alike,  the  upper  wings  being 


Caterpillar  and  Chryealis  of  the  White  Cabbage  Butterfly. 

white  with  yellowish  tips  and  with  two  black  spots  near  the 
centre  of  each  wing ;  the  lower  wings  are  pale  yellow.  The 
head,  thorax,  and  body  are  blackish  above  and  pale  grey 
below.  The  antennaa  are  long  and  slender,  with  a  small  club 
at  the  end  ;  they  are  black  with  the  tip  and  underside  of  the 
club  yellow.  The  males  are  rather  smaller  than  the  females ; 
the  former  measure  across  the  wings  when  expanded  25  in. ; 
the  former  about  3  in.  The  eggs  are  bright  yellow  in  colour, 
somewhat  cone-shaped,  deeply  furrowed  lengthways;  they  are 
laid  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  cluster  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
of  Cabbages  and  other  cruciferous  plants.  The  first  eggs  are 
laid  about  the  end  of  May,  and  early  in  June  the  first 
larvtB  or  caterpillars  are  hatched ;  but  there  are  a  suc- 
cession of  broods  during  summer  and  autumn.  The  cater- 
pillars have  thirteen  joints,  not  including  the  head. 
The  first  three  of  these  each  bear  a  pair  of  legs,  on  the  next 
two  the  legs  are  wanting,  the  following  four  have  each  a  pair, 
the  next  three  have  none,  and  there  is  a  pair  on  the  last.  The 
caterpillars  when  full  grown  are  about  1^  in.  long,  pale  blue  or 
greeu  above  and  yellow  beneath.    They  have  a  yellow  stripe 
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with  a  row  of  black  spots  on  either  side  of  it  down  the  middle 
o£  the  back,  a  row  of  large  black  spots  down  each  side,  and 
various  black  specks  and  fine  hairs  scattered  over  the  body. 
Soon  after  attaining  its  full  size,  the  caterpillar  seeks  some 
sheltered  place,  such  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  paling,  and 
assumes  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  state.  The  chrysalis  is  pale 
green,  spotted  with  black,  and  with  three  yellowish  stripes  ; 
the  butterfly  emerges  from  it  in  about  a  fortnight.  The  chry- 
salides of  the  last  brood,  however,  remain  alive  during  the 
wintL'r,  and  the  butterflies  do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  following  spring. 

This  insect  when  in  the  caterpillar  state  fortunately  has  many 
enemies.  Among  those  most  fatal  to  them  are  the  ichneumons 
(four-winged  insects  with  long,  slender  bodies),  of  which  there 
are  several  kinds  ;  these  insects  are  armed  with  long  ovi  positors 
with  which  they  pierce  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  its  body.  The  eggs  soon  hatch  into  grubs,  which 
in  time  kill  the  caterpillar,  but  not  until  it  is  nearly  ready  to 
assume  the  chrysalis  state.  Other  small  insects,  nearly  allied  to 
the  ichneumons,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  chrysalis,  and  the  grubs 
when  hatched  eat  their  way  into  it  and  eventually  destroy  it. 
Several  kinds  of  birds  devour  the  caterpillars,  and  wet  weather 
at  times  causes  great  mortality  among  them.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  way  of  ridding  a  garden  from  this  insect,  except 
by  encouraging  its  natural  enemies,  and  destroying  it  whenever 
practicable  in  whatever  state  it  may  be  found.  S.  G.  S. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct  of  all 
tbe  Brambles  is  a  new  species — Hubas  phconicolaeiaa — which  we  first 
flaw  la  the  Paris  Jardin  desPlantes,  and  which  has  bat  recently  fouod 
its  way  into  English  gardens.  Tbe  Kew  specimen,  planted  out  in 
one  of  the  borders  of  the  Winter  Garden,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  of  which  Kew  can  boast.  As  we  have  seen  it 
do  well  as  a  wall  plant  we  class  it  amongst  hardy  shrabg.  The 
large  leaves  are  uuiforuily  composed  of  three  leaflets,  and  the  stems 
and  leaf.stalks  are  densely  clothed  with  small  needle.like  prickles  and 
long,  gland-tipped  hairs  j  the  beautiful  coral-like  fruit  is  a  bright 
scarlet  and  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  ia  nearly  snowy. white. 
The  young  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  too,  are  of  a  decided  reddish  tint  at 
first,  but  as  they  become  old  they  assume  a  deep  brown  colour. 
Spirsei  Paltassi,  evidently  a  near  relation  of  the  Himalayan  S.  Lind. 
leyana,  has  larger  flowers  of  a  purer  white  than  that  species ;  both 
are  fine  shrubs,  and  worthy  a  place  in  any  shrubbery,  if  only  for 
their  elegant  pinnate  leaves.  Viburnum  macrocephalum  is  a  charming 
shrub  of  dwarf  habit  and  bears  large  heads  of  white,  showy  flowers 
in  profusion. 

Hardy  Aquatics. — A  North  American  Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha 
leptosepala,  although  n^.t  so  showy  as  the  common  C.  palustrisof  our 
marshes  and  ditch  banks,  has  the  merit  of  novelty  to  recommend  it, 
being  quite  new.  It  has  smaller  leaves  than  tbe  British  plant,  and 
flowers  about  the  size  and  colour  of  those  of  the  white. flowered 
Lesser  Celandine  (Ranunculus  Ficaria)  ;  it  has,  however,  hardly  had 
a  fair  trial  as  yet,  and  may  much  improve  in  beauty  ere  long.  Samolus 
littoralia,  a  New  Zealand  representative  of  our  Brook-weed  (3.  Vale- 
randi),  is  very  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  species  ;  it 
grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  bears  clusters  of  showy  flowers,  white 
tinged  with  rose.  A  beautiful  and  elegant  plant  is  the  North 
American  Pontederia  cordata  j  it  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  has  deep 
green  leaves  and  numerous  spikes  of  blue  flowers  ;  in  every  select 
collection  of  aquatics  this  should  find  a  place.  Justicia  pedunculata, 
a  native  of  the  same  country  as  the  last,  attains  a  height  of  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  and  forms  a  pleasing  mass  of  stems  with  narrow  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  spring  long. stalked  spikes  of  white  and  purple 
flowers. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Solannm  Torreyanum,  a  new 
species,  deserves  special  mention.  It  grows  about  15  in.  or  18  in. 
h'gh,  and  the  blue  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  clusters,  are  2  in. 
in  diameter  ;  the  conspicuous  yellow  anthers  lend  additional  beauty 
to  this  charming  perennial.  Another  new  plant,  and  a  very  lovely 
one,  is  (Enothera  sinuata  var.  maxima,  a  native  of  Texas,  and  one  of 
Mr.  W.  Thompson's  recent  introductions.  It  grows  from  2^  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  but  flowers  freely  at  1  ft. ;  ia  of  erect,  branching  habit,  with, 
oat  the  coarseness  of  many  of  the  other  species  of  Evening  Prim, 
rose,  and  the  bright  yellow  flowers  are  nearly  3  in.  in  diameter.  Ql 
apeciosa,  2  ft.  high,  is  a  very  free  bloomer  ;  the  large  blossoms  are 
white  with  a  yellow  centre.  Statice  spicata  is  a  neat  little  plant 
only  about  3  in.  high  ;  the  spikes  of  pale  rose-coloured  flowers  spring 
f r  m  a  little  rosette  of  deeply. cat  leaves,     Specularia  peutagona,  a 


very  showy  annual,  has  flowers  more  than  twice  the  siza  of  thoao  of 
S.  hybrida.  Campanula  atrigosa,  another  desirable  plant,  is  a  very 
free-flowering  kind,  and  grows  about  6  in.  high  ;  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  ia  blue.  Mulgedium  macrophyllum,  a  United  Statea 
Composite,  is  a  striking  plant,  and  a  very  ornamental  one  ;  the  large 
root  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  and  the  flower.stem,  which  reaches  3  ft. 
or  more  in  height,  beara  numeroua  large,  delicate  purple  flowor-heada. 
Kniphofia  Eooperi,  one  of  the  smaller-growing  kinds,  has  a  flower. 
stem  about  2  ft.  high,  the  curved  flowera  being  scarlet  and  deep 
orange-red.  Milla  grandiflora,  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  high,  ia  a  lovely 
bulb,  with  umbels  of  fine  blue-purple  flowera.  Mesembryanthemum 
tricolor  and  M.  tricolor  album  are  two  extremely  handsome  kinds,  the 
former  having  brilliant  rosy-crimson  blossoms.  Few  plants — it  we 
except  some  of  the  Fig  Marigolds — make  a  more  charming  show 
when  seen  in  aunahine  than  the  beautiful  little  Cape  succulent 
Grammanthes  gentianoides.  It  has  small  fleshy  leaves,  and  forma 
dense  tofts  (about  3  in.  high)  covered  with  star-like,  yellow  or  orange, 
red  flowera  ;  it  should  have  a  sunny  spot  and  open  sandy  soil  in  which  to 
grow.  Calochortus  luteus  is  a  very  attractive  sort ;  the  flowera  are 
bright  sulphur-yellow,  each  petal  being  spotted  with  brown,  and 
bearing  a  blotch  of  deep  orange-coloured  hairs  near  its  base.  One 
of  the  most  stately  of  the  Teazel-worts  is  Cephalaria  tartarica,  a 
native  of  Russia  and  Siberia;  it  reaches  a  height  of  9  ft.,  and  bears 
numerous  heads  of  straw-coloured  Scabious-like  flowers.  This  species 
and  C.  procera,  which  is  even  taller  than  C.  tartarica,  are  well  adapted 
for  planting  in  masses  where  bold  and  striking  eSeot  is  desired.  A 
near  relation  of  these  two,  but  one  totally  different  in  habit,  is  the 
pretty  little  Grecian  Scabious  (Scabioaa  Parnasai).  It  forms  a  dense, 
cushion-like  mass  not  more  than  1  ft.  in  height,  and  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  light  purple  flowers.  Lotus  hirsutus,  a  shrubby  plant 
with  rose-coloured  flowers,  has  woolly  leaves  and  stems,  and  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  striking  plant.  Phygelius  capensis,  as  a  wall  plant  in  a 
sunny  spot,  makes  a  splendid  show  ;  tie  leaves  and  stems  much 
resemble  those  of  the  common  Figwort  of  our  river  banks,  but  the 
drooping  flowera,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  are  very  con. 
spicuous,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance. — f 


Kew  Gardens. — I  waa  suprised  to  see  in  one  of  your  late  iaaues 
an  article  about  Kew  Gardena  ao  at  variance  with  the  facts,  that  I 
must  ask  you  to  correct  it.  The  residents  seldom  use  the  Gardens. 
I  and  my  family,  and  many  other  families  here,  do  not  trouble  them 
with  our  presence  for  weeka  together  sometimes,  and  should  not  do 
ao  even  if  open  at  aunriae.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  only  have 
we  agitated  this  matter,  seeing  as  we  do  daily  the  numbers  of 
disappointed  people  who  arrive  from  all  parts  at  tenor  twelve  unable 
to  gain  admission.  I  am  day  by  day  a  witness  of  this  fact,  and  nave 
known  many  go  away,  as  they  had  arranged  to  spend  the  afternoon 
elsewhere.  Last  week  some  Americans  accosted  me,  and  expressed 
great  diegustat  the  want  of  freedom  in  this  country,  closing  for  the  beat 
part  of  the  day  gardens  which,  they  said,  in  the  States  would  be 
public  property,  being  paid  for  by  the  nation.  Bear  in  miud  also 
that  we  are  only  acting  in  accord  with  Richmond  select  vestry, 
the  Corporation  of  Kingston,  the  Chiswick  and  Houu^low  Local 
Board,  the  vestries  of  Chelsea,  Kensington,  and  Paddington,  besides 
many  other  localitiea.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we,  the  inhabitants, 
do  not  deserve  the  censure  your  article  places  on  ns.  As  to  the 
students,  it  ia  well  known  they  are  nearly  all  nil,  and  I  can  assert 
that  many  of  them  come  after  4  p.m.  lean  name  several  well-known 
men  who  do  so,  and  who  laugh  at  the  idea  put  forth  that  the  Gardena 
ahould  be  kept  closed  for  their  supposed  benefit.  The  compromise 
you  speak  of  is  none  at  all,  for  it  has  the  effect  of  being  misunder. 
stood  by  the  general  public,  who  flock  here  as  early  as  ten  expecting 
to  be  admitted.  To.day  nearly  100  people  were  seeking  admittance 
before  eleven  ;  many  accosted  me  and  expressed  annoyance  at  having 
to  wait  till  one.  Several  went  back,  others  asked  where  they  could 
get  refreshment  to  fill  up',  the  time.  Who  fills  the  public-houses, 
may  I  ask  ?  I  think  in  this  case  the  obstructives  at  Kew,  is  the 
answer. — John  E.  Richard,  F.R.A.3.,  in  "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 

The  Meadow  Rue-leaved  Dicentra  (D.  thaliotrifolia). — 
This  is  a  charming  hardy  climber.  It  much  resembles  Adlumia 
cirrhoga,  but  is  far  more  robust  in  habit,  and  the  leaflets  are  larger ; 
moreover,  it  is  a  perennial.  It  bears  email,  yellowiah  blossoms, 
which  are  not  very  conspicuous.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul  and  parts 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  has  been  known  in  gardens  for  about  forty 
years,  generally  under  the  generic  term  of  Dactylocapnos.  Its 
culture  ia  very  simple.  Seeds  may  be  either  sown  in  pots  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  under  the  shade 
of  a  hedge,  trelliis,  wall,  &c.,  or  it  may  be  sown  a  little  later  in  the 
season  in  the  place  in  which  it  is  intended  to  remain.  A  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  with  tbe  addition  of  a  little  sand,  will  suit  its  require, 
ments. — A. 
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SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

KOTAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOOIETT. 

July  23. 
On  tbis  occasion  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  held  its 
Southern  Section  annual  exhibition  in  oonjanction  with  the  Floral 
and  Fruit  Committee  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  principal  exhibits  belonging  to  the  Horticultural  Society  consisted 
of  collections  of  Abutilons  and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  the 
Society's  garden  at^Chiswiok,  groups  of  Balsams  from  Messrs.  P.  & 
A.  Smith,  of  Dalwioh,  and  Stocks  grown  in  pots  from  Mr.  Wills' 
orsery  at  Anerley. 

First-class  Certiflcites  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
Eose  Harrison  Weir  (Turner).— A  very  double  flower  of  rare 
substance  and  of  a  brilliant  crimson.magenta  colour,  shaded  with 
bright  purple.  It  is  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  type,  large  and  full, 
and  deliciously  scented.  It  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  succeeds 
perfectly  on  the  Manetti  stock  and  as  a  standard  on  the  Brier. 

IPelargoniums  Beauty,  Pixie,  and  Ariel  (Pearson),  all 
belonging  to  the  Eohinatnm  breed,  and  well  worth  growing ;  thoir 
prevailing  colour  is  rose  of  various  shades,  and  they  are  all  effectively 
spotted  with  black. 

Orchids. — Sir  William  Marriott  showed  three  pansful  of  Uisa 
grandiflora  superba,  all  remarkable  examples  of  good  culture.  Col. 
lectively,  the  plants  bore  nearly  thirty  strong  flower-spikes,  each  of 
which  was  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  brilliantly.coloured  blossoms. 
Mr.  Speed,  Chatsworth,  also  sent  a  plant  of  Disa  grandiflora  bearing 
an  nnnsually  strong  flower.spike  furnished  with  nine  large  buds  and 
blossoms.  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  showed  a 
fine  variety  of  Onoidium  prjetextum  named  snperbum.  It  bore  a 
branching  spike  of  rich  chocolate  blossoms,  the  lip  being  blotched 
with  bright  yellow. 

Abutilons  from  the  Society's  gardens  were  repreanted  by 
twenty.one  kinds,  the  best  of  which  were  the  white  Boule  de  Niege, 
the  lemon-yellow  Reine  d'Or,  the  drooping  variegated  vexillarium,  so 
useful  for  clothing  walls  or  rafters  in  conservatories,  or  for  grafting 
on  strong  kinds  and  growing  in  the  form  of  standards  for  table 
decoration.  Others  consisted  of  Louis  Marignao,  a  pale  pink, 
flowered  very  distinct  variety  ;  and  the  variegated-leaved  Darwini  and 
tesselatnm  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  green-leaved  kinds. 

Balaams  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  were  remarkable  for 
their  dwarf  habit  of  growth  and  the  size  of  their  blossoms,  many  of 
which  were  almost  as  large  as  those  of  aCamellia  and  equally  double. 
Their  colours  varied  from  pure  white,  salmon,  and  cream  colour  to 
the  brightest  rose,  purple,  and  brilliant  scarlet,  and  there  were, 
moreover,  several  beautifully  striped  and  spotted  kinds.  These  con. 
stituted  one  of  the  finest  strains  of  Balsams  that  has  been  exhibited 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  contributed  a  plant  of  the  Swamp 
Lily  of  North  America  (Lilium  snperbum)  furnished  with  two  strong 
stems  8  ft.  long,  each  surmounted  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  orange, 
scarlet,  beantifully-spotted  blossoms.  It  was  exhibited  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  to  what  perfection  this  kind  can  be  "grown  in 
pots. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  examples  of  Celosia  pyramidalis, 
an  admirable  pot  plant  for  the  conservatory.  Its  habit  is  pyramidal, 
nnd  it  bears  large  magenta-colonted  plumes  from  the  point  of  every 
shoot.  The  same  firm  also  showed  the  new  yellow-flowered  Torenia, 
which,  when  well  grown,  is  likely  to  be  as  good  as  T.  Fournieri.  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevil!  exhibited  a  variety  of  Cockscombs,  all  of  which  were 
very  pretty,  and  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Brown,  The  Nurseries,  Truro,  contributed  three  small.growing 
Thujas.  One  having  a  pyramidal  habit  and  gold.tinted  foliage  was 
named  T.  aurea  erecta ;  the  other  two  were  of  bushy  growth,  with 
compact,  round  heads.  One  named  Thuja  aurea  Browni  was  of  a  bright 
gold  colour  ;  the  other,  T.  sulphurea  nana  oompacta,  was  of  a  silvery, 
green  suffused  with  pale  yellow.  These  little  Conifers  seemed  well 
adapted  for  pots  or  small  vases,  or  for  planting  in  select  positions. 
Mr.  G.  Aslett,  The  Gardens,  Warren  Wood,  sent  a  silver  variegated 
Myrtle  in  flower.  It  was  named  Myrtus  latifoliua  argentens,  and 
seemed  to  be  well  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

Messrs.  Tcitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  basket  of  plants  of  Olearia 
Haasti,  a  hardy  shrub,  literally  covered  with  whitish,  sweet-scented 
blossoms. 

Mr.  Wills'  Ten-week  Stocks  were  shown  in  B.in.  pots.  They  were 
remarkably  dwarf  and  bushy  in  habit,  and  their  colours  consisted  of 
rose,  purple,  salmon,  yellow,  mauve,  violet,  blue,  and  white.  The 
trusses  were  large  and  the  flowers  very  double  and  well-formed  ; 
altogether,  a  fine  strain  for  pot  culture  or  for  planting  in  small  beds. 
Among  the  best  double  Pelargoniums  from  Chiswiok  were  Emily 
de  Girardin,  pint;    Ernest  Louth,  dark  scarlet j    Madame  Thibaut, 


rosy.pink ;  La  Constitution,  salmon ;  Jewel,  very  double,  scarlet. 
There  were  also  some  very  attractive  seedlings  in  this  collection,  in- 
cluding several  white-flowered  kinds.  Mr.  Barron  again  sent  from 
Chiswick  finely-grown  plants  of  Torenia  Fournieri,  showing  that 
under  good  treatment  it  will  continue  in  flower  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 

Cut  Flowers. — Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  several 
new  Roses.  They  consisted  of  Mrs.  Laxton,  bright  rose ;  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  magenta,  shaded  with  purple  ;  and  Duke  of  Teok,  bright 
velvety  scarlet. 

Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  a  boxful  of  blooms  of  a  new  Eose 
named  Harrison  Weir,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  sent  boxfuls  of  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas, 
which  were  much  admired.  The  trusses  were  large,  and  the  flowers, 
individually,  almost  equal  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi.  Among  the  most  attractive  were  Isa  Brunton,  magenta, 
purple,  with  a  white  eye;  General  Picton,  dark  crimson ;  La  Lovie, 
violet,  agreeably  scented  ;  Edwin  Day,  lively  scarlet ;  George 
Bruoning,  velvety-maroon,  shaded  with  purple,  and  having  a  clear 
white  eye ;  and  Lady  of  Lome,  white,  shaded  with  pink.  There 
were  also  several  beautifully  striped  varieties. 

Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  sent  cut  sprays  of  a  double  pink-flowered 
Blackberry  profusely  laden  with  round  button. shaped  blossoms. 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  Caledonian  Nurseries,  Guernsey,  exhibited  out 
spikes  of  Sparaxis  pulcherrima  6  ft.  in  length,  crowded  with  bright, 
rose-coloured,  bell.shaped  blossoms. 

Some  Clove  Carnations  came  from  Chiswick.  Blooms  of  Dianthua 
of  the  Heddewigi  type  and  Phloxes  from  the  same  place  were  also 
much  admired. 

Fruit. — A  fine  collection  of  Melons  was  shown  by  Mr.  Clark, 
Melton  Constable,  and  Mr.  A.  Donaldson,  Stoodleigh,  had  severa 
dishes  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the  best  of  the  latter  being  Pine, 
apple,  and  the  best  Peaches,  Early  Louise  and  Early  York.  A  few 
Apples  and  Pines  were  also  shown. 


CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY". 
In  point  f  f  numbers  this  show  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  last  year; 
it  was  held  too  late  for  the  southern  growers,  but,  notwithstanding 
that,  excellent  blooms  were  shown  in  all  classes.  They  were, 
backed  up  as  usual  by  cards,  an  objectiDuable  practice,  at  least, 
in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Picotee  Boyal  Visit  (Turner). — A  fine  smooth.petalled  flower 
with  heavy  pink  edge. 

P.  Henry  Tait  (Turner). — A  seedling  from  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  a  fine  yellow  ground  and  bright  crimson  edges. 

P.  Sleanor. — A  fine  double  flower  from  the  same  source  as  the 
above,  of  a  sulphur  colour,  slightly  tinted  with  pink. 

P.  Alice  (Turner). — Another  seedling  from  Prince  of  Orange,  of 
free  growth  and  remarkably  floriferons.  Its  blossoms  are  very  large;  the 
petals  are  beautifully  incurved  and  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  heavily 
edged  with  bright  crimosn. 

P.  Ophir  (Turner). — A  fine  double  flower  of  a  pure  sulphur 
colour.     A  very  distinct  and  attractive  kind. 

P.  Lord  Beaconsfield. — This  is  also  a  seedling  from  Prince  of 
Orange.  Its  ground  colour  is  of  a  rich  creamy.yellow,  and  it  is 
heavily  edged  and  striped  with  bright  orange. crimson. 

P.  Lothair  (Turner). — A  large  and  finely-formed  flower  heavily 
edged  with  dark  crimson. 

Carnations. — The  best  twenty.four  blooms  of  these  came  from 
Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford. 
Amongst  them  we  noticed  fine  blooms  of  Eccentric  Jack,  pink  and 
purple  Bizarre ;  James  Cheetham,  scarlet  flake ;  Captain  Stott, 
purple  and  rose  Bizarre ;  Squire  Meynell,  purple  flake ;  and 
Dreadnought,  crimson  Bizarre.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  had  fine, 
large,  smooth.petalled  blooms.  Amongst  his  Bizarres  the  best  were 
Albert  Chancellor,  purple  and  pink  ;  the  Lamplighter,  purple  and 
rose;  and  Jenny  Lind.  The  best  pink  flakes  were  Guardsman,  Maid 
of  Athens,  Rosabella,  and  Miss  Napier  ;  and  the  best  crimson  flakes 
were  William  IV.  and  Superb.  In  other  cone::tions  the  best  Bizarres 
were  Sir  J.  Paxton,  scarlet  and  dark  crimson,  very  smooth  and  well 
formed  ;  Admiral  Curzon,  Mars,  and  Graceless  Tom,  pink  and  violet ; 
Unexpected,  pink  and  claret;  Garibaldi  and  Mercury.  Among 
scarlet  flakes  the  best  were  Annihilator,  Sarah  Payne,  Sportsman,  and 
Clipper ;  and  of  rose  flakes  the  best  were  John  Keat,  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
and  Sybil ;  the  best  purple  flakes  were  Mr.  Douglas,  Ajax,  Earl 
Stamford,  James  Taylor,  and  Squire  Meynell. 

Single  Spacimen  Carnations. — The  best  amongst  Bizarres 
were  ;  Scarlets — True  Briton,  Garibaldi,  and  Curzon  ;  crimsons — 
Jenny  Lind,  John  Simonite,  and  Captain  Stott ;  pinks — Jas.  Taylor, 
Sarah  Payne,  and  Eccentric  Jack.  Of  purple  flakes  as  single  speci- 
mens the  best  were :    J.  Douglas,  Ajax,  and  Squire  Meynell ;  scarlet 
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flakes — Annihilator,  Clipper,  John  Bailey,  and  Sportsman ;  rose 
flakes — Sybil,  John  Keat,  Mrs.  Green,  and  Rose  ot  Stapleford. 

Ficotees. — These  were  much  snperior  to  the  Carnations  both  in 
numbers  and  quality  ot  bloom.  The  best  in  the  large  collections 
which  came  from  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Douglas  were,  amongst  heavy, 
edged  kinds — Lothair,  elsewhere  described  ;  Brunette,  dark  crimson; 
John  Smith,  red  ;  J.  B.  Bryant,  crimson,  large  and  fine  ;  Selina, 
violet ;  Royal  Visit,  pink ;  Medina,  purple ;  Mrs.  Fuller,  bright 
crimson ;  and  Norfolk  Beauty,  violet-purple.  Of  light-edged  kinds 
there  were  excellent  blooms  of  Minnie,  purple ;  Mary,  purple  ;  Seed, 
ling,  crimson ;  Mrs.  Payne,  pink  ;  Mrs.  Langtry,  purple  ;  Rev.  F.  D. 
Homer,  rose;  Alliance,  violet ;  Miss  Lee,  red  ;  and  Ethel,  pink. 

Single  Specimen  Picotees. — The  best  of  these  were  heavy- 
edged  kinds  :  Reds — John  Smith,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Dr.  Aber. 
croinbie  ;  purple — Mrs.  Albert  Chancellor,  Zarlina,  and  Mrs.  Niven  ; 
rose  or  scarlet — Mrs.  Payne,  Juliana,  and  Mrs.  Horner.  Amongst 
light-edged,  rose  or  scarlet,  the  best  were  Victoria,  Miss  Wood,  and 
Lucy  ;  purple — Mary,  Alice,  and  Mrs.  Douglas  ;  red — Thomas 
Williams  and  Violet  Douglas.  The  best  yellow  ground  Picotees 
were  Hon.  Mary  Lascelles,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Alice  Waite. 

Plants  in  Pots. — These  were  shown  in  small  numbers.  Mr. 
Turner's  collection  of  seedlings  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
much  admired  on  account  of  their  free  growth  and  abundance  of 
bloom,  Mr.  Douglas  had  a  good  collection,  and  Mr.  Ware  sent  Picotee 
Lady  Armstrong,  a  sort  with  a  pyramidal  habit  and  flowers  having  a 
yellow  ground  edged  with  scarlet.  Sulphur  Pink,  from  the  same 
exhibitor,  bore  beautiful  fringed-edged  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  colour 
and  very  attractive. 

The  list  of  prizes  awarded  on  the  occasion  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns. 


PATENT    SLOT    THROTTLE    VALVE. 
In'  the  management  of    greenhouses  it  frequently  happens   that   a 
valve  fails  to  properly  regulate  the  flow  of  the  hot  water  through  the 
pipes  being  set  faat  with  rust  and  dirt,  or  through  some  carelessness 
in  turning  the  handle  by  which  the  valve  spindle  has  been  strained. 


A  smith  is  sent  for,  and  he  shows  the  impossibility  of  repairing  the 
mischief  without  cutting  the  valve  entirely  from  the  pipes,  and  as 
valves  are  often  placed  under  floors  and  surrounded  by  brickwork,  a 
heavy  brickl,ayer's  bill  follows  that  of  the  smith,  and  the  interior  of 
the  greenhouse  is  completely  upset.  The  patent  throttle  valve, 
manufactured  by  Foster  &  Pearson,  horticultural  builders,  is  said  to 
remove  all  danger  of  these  annoyances.  The  following  illustration 
will  explain  the  principle  of  the  valve.  On  the  top  oi  the  valve  is  a 
longitudinal  slot  large  enough  to  allow  the  valve  wing  being  passed 
through  it.  This  slot  is  covered  by  the  cap  B,  which  is  secured  by 
two  screws,  and  the  joint  between  the  valve  and  cap  is  made  sound 
by  an  india-rubber  ring  C.  By  this  arrangement  the  working  parts  can 
be  removed  for  repair  without  disturbing  the  body  of  the  valve  and  the 
cap  will  not  be  set  fast,  as  is  the  case  when  lead  paint  is  used  to  make 
the  joint.  As  the  two  screws  are  in  the  top  of  the  valve  they  can 
always  easily  be  taken  out  in  any  position  in  which  the  valve  handle 
can  be  reached.  One  more  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  these 
valves  can  never  be  spoilt  in  the  way  that  so  many  are,  namely,  by 
having  the  handle  turned  the  wrong  way  ;  this  is  obviated  by  insert, 
ing  a  small  pin  in  the  cap,  which  works  in  the  collar  of  the  brass 
spindle,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  turn  it  past  the  centre  when 
opening  the  valve.  By  the  use  of  these  valves  in  a  hot. water  appa- 
ratus much  after  trouble  will  be  saved. 


DINNER.TABLE  DECORATIONS. 
I  CANNOT  allow  "  J.  S.  W."  to  staud  aloue  in  his  sensible  con- 
demnation of  one  of  the  most  senseless  innovations  of  modem 
times.  We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  there  is  a  place 
for  everything,  and  assuredly ithere  are  mmy  places  for  flowers , 
comparatively  few  of  which  are  yet  filled  with  such  taste 
as  they  might  be;  but  I  never  could  see  that  the  dinner 
table  was  a  fit  place  for  such  ornate  decorations  as  have  been 
placed  upon  it.  The  decorations  are  inconvenient  and  incon- 
gruous. Almost  everything  could  be  found  or  seen  on  the 
table  but  the  dinner.  Old  fashioned  ladies,  as  well  as 
gentlemen,  never  took  kindly  to  the  dinner-table  decoration 
mania.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  a  lady,  high  in  rank  and  social 
influence,  drove  home  from  a  grand  dinner  at  a  neighbour's 
house  and  ordered  mutton  chops,  as  she  had  not  dined,  and 
could  not,  as  both  Lady  L.'s  flower  garden  and  conservatory 
seemed  crushed  on  to  the  table.  The  old  plan  of  an  epergne 
and  centre-piece  was  much  more  sensible.  The  dinner  and 
dessert  were  still  the  chief  objects  on  the  table ;  the  guests 
dined  in  comfort  with  abundance  ot  good  talk  to  aid 
digestion.  But  now  there  are  rocks,  lakes,  streams, 
waterfalls,  ponds,  fish,  glaciers,  dense  masses  of  foliage 
and  flowers,  banks  of  Moss,  zinc  tins  and  glass  dishes  inuu. 
merable — all  piled  on  the  table  to  swamp  the  dinner  with  the 
most  heterogenous  assemblage  of  incongruous  aocompani. 
ments,  and  prevent  the  diners  often  from  seeing  either  each 
other,  or  their  dinner,  or,  indeed,  anything  save  the  decora- 
tions. Now,  not  only  are  such  decorations  incongruous,  but 
untrue  to  facts  and  incompatible  with  convenience.  "  J.  S.  VV.'s  " 
old  diner-out,  who  regularly  cleared  his  table  space  for  dining 
as  a  commander  might  the  deck  of  his  ship  for  action  before  a 
storm  or  a  battle,  was  far  more  sensible  than  those  who  had 
fettered  his  freedom  with  their  crowded,  cumbersome  decora- 
tions. Decorate  as  we  may,  no  one  can  convert  a  dinner  table 
into  a  conservatory,  a  flower  garden,  or  a  bit  ot  charming  land- 
scape. And  were  it  possible,  to  what  good  would  it  tend  ? 
Comfort,  plenty,  good  society  constitute  the  substantial  charms 
of  the  dinner  table.  By  sweeping  nine-tenths  of  the  decorations 
of  the  day  off  our  dinner  tables,  the  comfort  of  the  diners  would 
be  vastly  enhanced.  It  is  time  to  afiirm  that  mere  mass 
of  materials  is  no  proof  of  taste ;  and  that  display  for  its  own 
sake,  whether  on  the  dinner  table  or  elsewhere,  is  one  o£  the 
surest  symptoms  of  vulgarity.  D.  T.  F. 

I  hope  your  correspondents  would  not  object  to  a  few 

good  flowers  arranged  in  a  graceful  and  simple  manner.  I  can 
hardly  understand  anybody  objecting  to  that.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  elaborate  and  painsgiving  display  seen  at  London  shows 
that  he  objects  to.  I  have  myself  never  happily  seen  these 
away  from  the  said  shows,  but  no  doubt  many  persons  are  led 
to  worry  themselves  in  imitating  them.  I  believe  all 
arrangements  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  however 
well  done,  are  wrong,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  dinner- 
table  is  concerned.  A  good  Rose  or  a  few  buds  beside  each 
guest  in  a  small  glass,  or  a  few  flowers  gathered  shortly 
before  the  dinner,  and  arranged  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  person 
caring  about  flowers,  is  what  seems  to  us  most  desirable  in 
the  matter  of  table  decorations.  It  is  clearly  wrong  to  make 
the  men  and  women  round  the  table  subsidiary  to  the  floral 
display  ;  they  must  be  so  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  "  composi- 
tions "  we  have  all  seen.  Apart  from  appearance  and  comfort, 
there  is  another  reason  why  dinner-table  decorations  should  be 
simple  and  unpretending,  and  tbat  ia,  the  shortness  of  the  time 
in  which  the  flowers  are  seen  on  the  dinner  table.  E.  D. 

I  have  just  a  few  words  more  to  say  on  this  subject 

and  then  I  will  leave  the  discussion  to  others.     I  shall  have 

.done  some  little  service  if  my  remarks  do  no  more  than 
call  attention  to  a  practice  which  is  being  carried  to  such 
an  absurd  length.  I  speak  of  the  custom  as  we  find  it.  Were 
table  decorations  confined  to  a  plant  or  two,  or  a  bouquet  of 
flowers — something  simple  and  chaste — there  would  be  no 
reason  to  say  much  about  it ;  but  it  is  not  so,  I  am  perfectly 
familiar  with  table  decoration  as  it  is  carried  out  in  West  End 
mansions  and  in  country  houses,  and  I  know  that  while  in 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  houses  it  has  never  been 
pushed  to  an  extravagant  extent,  in  others  the  custom  is  ridicu- 
lously overdone.  The  table  is  completely  littered  over  with 
plants  and  flowers  to  its  very  margin,  and  sometimes  the  table 
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cloth  is  first  covered  with  Moss  before  the  flowers  are  put  on. 
I  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  some  of  your  correspondents 
might  combat  me  with  my  own  weapons  by  attempting  to  turn 
the  argument  against  me  in  reference  to  the  furniture  and 
decorations  of  the  dining-room,  the  pictures,  carpets,  &c.,  but 
that  is  begging  the  question.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  ordin- 
ary accessories  to  a  comfortable  dining-room  ;  but  people  do 
not  go  into  a  dining-room  to  have  their  attention  distracted  by 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  and  as  for  the  pictures  and  other 
essential  decoration  of  the  walls,  the  diners,  as  a  rule,  tarn 
tbeir  backs  upon  them  when  they  sit  down  to  table;  but  the 
flowers  are  set  before  them,  interrupt  conversation,  and  impede 
tbe  diner's  general  freedom  of  action.  As  to  the  prettily 
pamted  dinner  services  to  which  "  F.  R.  H.  S."  refers,  I  have 
no  particular  objection,  but  could  do  just  as  well  without  them. 
As  dmners  are  conducted  now-a-days,  the  diner  has  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  admiring  the  patterns  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
plates.  Although  I  wrote  against  the  use  of  flowers  for  the  table, 
I  did  not  condemn  table  decoration  of  every  description.  I  only 
said  that  it  might  safely  be  left  to  "  the  cook,  the  confectioner, 
and  the  fruiterer,  who  possess  the  art  and  everything  else  to 
render  a  dinner-table  as  attractive  as  it  can  be  made/'  and  I 
repeat  that  statement.  Personally,  I  have  no  occasion  to  seek 
release  from  the  practice,  as  "  W.  T.  T."— whom,  I  guess,  has 
rather  a  craze  on  the  subject— insinuates  ;  but  I  can  express  an 
opinion,  entertained  by  others  besides  myself,  on  a  custom 
whichindicatesarathereffeminatekind  of  "civilisation,"  Aman 
may  have  cultivated  tastes,  and  may  be  an  ardent  admirer  of 
flowers  without  caring  to  have  them  thrust  upon  his  notice  in 
season  and  out  of  season  ;  and  such  a  man  will  be  able  to  dine 
like  any  other  rational  being,  and  find  topics  of  conversation 
without  having  his  other  senses  regaled  at  the  same  time  with 
the  sight  and  odour  of  flowers.  .T.  S.  W. 

[We  have  received  other  letters  from  gardeners  complaining, 
not  only  of  the  time  taken  up  in  dinner-table  decoration  which 
might  be  otherwise  more  profitably  employed,  but  also  of  the 
way  in  which  both  flowers  and  plants  are  cut  to  pieces  to  serve 
a  purpose  which  lasts  for  so  short  a  time.  Some  of  them  com- 
plain, too,  that  more  is  expected  of  them  in  this  way  than 
their  means  at  command  will  afford.] 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tea  Boses-— I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  giving  me  the  names  of  a 
few  good  Tea  Roses  of  rather  recent  introduction.— M.  [Tho  best  compara- 
lively  new  Tea  Roses  are— Anna  Ollivier,  Catbeiine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Jean  Fernet,  La  Boule  d'Or,  and  Marie  Van  Houtie.— S.  R.  H.] 

Fnchfcias  —Will  you  bs  kind  enoash  ti  inform  mo  which  of  the  following 
Fuchsias  were  eent  out  first :  Puritv,  Dr.  Jepheon,  or  Venus  Victrix  ?— G.  F.  P. 
[Venus  Victrix.    It  was  sent  out  before  Dr.  Jephson.] 

Clipping  Yew  Hedges —When  should  this  be  done?— A.  Z.  [Yew  hedges 
Bhoula  be  trimmed  at  midsummer  and  towsr  Js  the  end  of  autumn.  When  not 
in  a  healihy  and  vigorous  state  of  growth  once  a  year  is  sufficient,  and  that 
may  be  done  any  lime  between  autumn  and  spring.— G.B  ] 

Nozzles  for  Garden  Fountains-— Can  sny  one  tell  me  the  best  place  in 
Lotdon  to  get  these,  for  a  laree  jet,  to  throw  the  water  in  different  patternt? — 
L.  A.  [Try  Tyler  &  Sons,  Newgate  Street;  or  Warner  &,  Sons,  Jewiu  Crescent, 
Aldersgate  Street  ] 

Wiring"  Walls.— I  have  a  new  vcall,  wiih  eyes  put  la  for  galvanised  wire 
3  in.  apart  and  i  in.  from  the  wall,  and  6  ft.  apart  lengthways.  Is  that  a  proper 
distance  to  have  the  wires  ?  or  should  thev  he  further  apart?  I  am  anxious  to 
krow,  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  of  late  about  galvanised  wire  attract- 
ing electricity,  but  I  think  myself  that  it  is  too  tiijht  tying  the  branches  that 
causes  the  injury  to  the  bark  complained  of.— A.  A.  [6  in.  apart  will  be  a  good 
distance  for  most  fruit  trees,'but  for  Pears  they  should  be  9  in.  asunder.  Your 
wires  vrill  be  too  far  away  from  the  wall;  there  should  only  be  just  room 
between  them  and  the  wall  to  pass  tbe  tycs  through.— S.J 

Wocdlice  in  Cacnmber  Frames.  —  How  can  I  destroy  woodlice  in  a 
Cucumber  fiame?  They  have  eaten  more  than  half  the  Cucumbers,  and  I 
have  tried  several  ways  to  destroy  them,  but  without  effect.- H.  B.  L^Q  order 
to  clear  frames  from  woodlico,  remove  the  heating  materials  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  cleared  out,  then  fill  up  alt  the  crevices  witb  motii-  and  thoroughly 
drench  any  portions  of  the  pit  or  frame,  where  any  have  found  shelter,  with 
boiling  watpr.  The  best  traps  for  woodlice  are  ordinary  flower-pots  half  filled 
with  dry  hay  and  baited  with  Potatoes.  They  will  congregate  in  thess,  anii,  if 
emptied  out  every  day  into  a  pot  of  scalding  water,  their  numbers  may  eoon  be 
reduced  to  reasonable  limits.— J.  G.  8.] 

Names  (  f.Plants  — J"-  3/.— The  tree  with  red  berries  (from  near  Cairo)  is  a 
species  of  Rhus  ;  further  Ihan  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  much  better 
mtteria'  ta  v^ork  upon.     2i.—\.  Spi  sea,   Douglasi  concolor.    2.  Douglasi,     8. 


Reevesi.  4.  canadensis.  R.  L  ^f-  Son.— The  tall  plants  appear  to  be  varieties  of 
the  common  single  Rocket;  the  composite  is  the  orange-flowered  Mouse-ear 
Hieracium  (H.  aurantiacum).  Jiosa. — From  the  very  dry  specimen  sent,  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  name  of  your  Rose,  but  it  looks  like  the  Old  Musk. 
M.  J.  5. —Next  week. 

Drying"  Everlastings.— How  can  I  dry  the  blooms  of  such 
plants  a9  Catananche  coeralea'and  similar  EverlastiDga  ?  All  mine 
shrivel  Dp  into  the  seed  vessel  when  dried. — I.  [Gather  them  when 
freah  and  young,  i.e.,  not  too  much  open,  place  them  on  shelves 
in  a  dark  store-room,  and  they  will  dry  perfectly. — W.  K,.] 

Ants  in  Grass. — How  can  I  get  rid  of  anta  in  a  Grass  lawn  ? 
It  is  an  old  piece  of  tarf  which  has  now  become  coarse  from  want 
of  catting,  the  ants  preventing  the  ose  of  either  scythe  or  machine. 
— W.  E.  W.  [Now  that  the  ants  have  got  established  you  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  dislodge  them  or  make  a  turf  fit  for  a  lawu 
without  adopting  radical  measures,  such  as  trenching  up  the  whole 
plot  and  keeping  it  well  cultivated  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
Early  in  spring  the  sarface  may  be  carefully  levelled  and  resown 
with  a  good  lawn  Grass  mixture,  and  afterwards  kept  frequently 
rolled.  Paraffin  oil  or  guano  will  dislodge  ants  or  drive  them  to 
seek  fresh  quarters  ;  bat  if  the  whole  plot  be  in  the  rough  state 
described,  the  only  way  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result  would  be  to 
adopt  the  first  recommendation. — J.  G.] 

Figs. — Are  Bourjassotte  Blanc  and  White  Marseilles  sufficiently 
hardy  to  be  planted  out  in  an  orchard  ?— S.  H.  P.  J.  [These  Figs  are 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  any  ordinary  winter  without  protec- 
tion if  the  wood  be  thoroughly  ripened  ;  bat  an  orchard  where  they 
would  be  shaded  during  summer  by  taller  trees  woald  be  about  the 
worst  position  to  select  for  them.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  moat 
favoured  countiea  that  the  Fig  ripens  its  fruit  on  open  standards. 
If  a  warm  aspect  on  a  wall  be  not  available,  select  the  most  sheltered 
position  possible  with  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  confine  the  roots  in 
order  to  check  over  luxuriant  growth,  and  press  the  soil  very  firmly 
about  them.  As  standards  or  bushes  Figs  require  very  little  pruning. 
Black  Bourjassotte  and  Bourjassotte  Grise  are  of  medium  size  and 
excellent  quality,  and  would  probably  prove  better  adapted  for  this 
mode  of  culture  than  larger  varieties. — J.  G.] 

Culture  of  Raspberries  and  Strawberries. — Could  you 
inform  me  on  the  following  points,  viz. ; — 1.  What  kind  of  land  ia 
best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  Raspberries  and  Strawberries?  2. 
What  is  the  best  aspect  ?  3.  What  should  be  about  the  cost  per 
acre  respectively  of  Strawberries  and  of  Raspberries,  the  latter  to 
be  trained  on  wire  runners  ?  4.  What  would  be  the  best  sorts,  the 
place  being  the  counties  of  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Perth. — J.  E.  S.  [1, 
The  best  kind  of  land  for  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  ia  a  deep 
friable  loam  or  alluvial  deposit,  where  drought  (the  greatest  enemy 
of  these  crops)  is  not  likely  to  affect  them.  2.  Tbe  best  aspect  is  an 
open  one  with  shelter  from  the  north  and  east,  a  valley  with  high 
ground  to  the  north  or  woodlands.  3.  The  cost  per  acre  cannot  be 
given  with  any  kind  of  accuracy  ;  if  done  at  ordinary  catalogue 
prices,  viz..  Strawberries  33.  per  100  and  Raspberries  2s.  or  33.  per 
dozen,  the  cost  per  acre  might  prove  a  formidable  affair  ;  but  large 
quantities  can  generally  be  procured  at  lower  rates.  Training  Rasp- 
berries to  wires  with  a  row  or  two  of  Strawberries  between  them  is 
about  the  best  method  to  adopt.  4.  As  to  varieties  of  Raspberries, 
Reds  may  consist  of  Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp,  Semper  Fidelis,  and 
McLaren's  Prolific  ;  yellows  of  Antwerp  and  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum. 
Of  Strawberries  the  best  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thiry,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  Sir  J.  Paston,  Sir  Harry,  Oscar, 
and  British  Queen. — G.] 


Early  Louise  Peach.— This  useful  early  Poach  was  ripe  here  this  year  on  a 
south  wall  out-of-doors  on  July  IS.  In  a  cold  Peach  house  facing  east,  the 
same  variety  was  fit  for  use  on  July  2.  This  Beach  will  be  found  invaluable 
for  early  forcing. — H,  Hiaais,  Denne  Park,  Ilorthatn. 

Prolific  Peach  Tree  at  Sunbury  Park.— Although  I  regret  that  Mr.  Groom 
should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  *'  J.  F.'s"  report  {see  p.  50),  yet  I  am  pleased  to 
see  his  remarks,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  ia  necessary  that  all  such 
reports  should  be  verified.  lu  my  case  parties  far  and  near,  whi  have  seen  for 
themselves,  can  confirm  "J.  F.'s"  statement,  and  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Groom 
has  not  himself  seen  th?  tree  in  question,  as  it  would  have  agreeably  surprised 
him.  I  am  now  gathering  from  it  daily  Peaches  that  weigh  from  6  oz.  to  8  oz. 
each,  and  of  first-class  quality.— Thos.  CoWBUBir. 

Re-planting  Lilies.— "Danedin"  says  (see  p.  62)  that  I  am  opposed  to  early 
re-planting  or  potting  as  the  case  may  bo,  bu'j  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  I  am 
as  thoroughly  convinced  oE  the  advantage  of  early  re-plantin?-*  as  any  one  can 
be.  lamy  reference  to  autumn-blooming  varieties,  I  by  no  means  suggested 
ihat  the  best  season  for  re-pottiog  them  waa  the  bast  in  the  case  of  early- 
flowering  kinds— J.  Gboom. 

A  coMiiuNicA.TiOH'  has  been  received  from  Thomcliffe,  Dukinfield,  without 
the  name  of  the  writer,  so  we  are  unable  to  forward  as  requesled. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which,  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Th8   Akt   IT3BLF   IS    Natuee." — Shahegpeare. 


SUMMER-PLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
These  are  flowering  much  later  than  usual  this  season,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  comparative  absence  of  bright  sunshine.  Last 
season  they  were  three  weeks  earlier,  but  even  now  they  are 
sufliciently  attractive  to  entitle  them  to  a  foremost  place  in 
every  collection  of  perennials,  and  a  few  of  them  might  even  be 
planted  in  the  smallest  border  in  which  plants  are  grown.  This 
section  of  Chrysanthemums  is  as  yet  little  known ;  therefore, 
a  few  notes  respecting  them  may  be  useful.  Their  propagation 
and  cultivation  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  varie- 
ties, and  they  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  ;  but  they 
flower  from  June  to  November,  thereby  producing  a  display 
long  before  the  ordinary  varieties  have  begun  to  open  their 
blossoms.  C.  indicum  nanum  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  group ; 
it  is  exceedingly  dwarf  and  compact,  and  forms  a  handsome, 
well-feathered  bush  from  top  to  bottom.  In  hot  weather  many 
varieties  become  what  is  termed  leggy  and  miserable-looking, 
but  in  the  case  of  this  variety,  even  dnring  the  brightest 
■weather,  one  can  scarcely  ever  find  a  yellow  leaf,  owing  to  the 
branches  closely  covering  the  soil,  and  keeping  it  cool  and 
moist.  In  this  respect  it  is  distinct  from  all  others  belonging 
to  this  group,  as  they  partakemore  or  less  of  the  upright  growth 
of  the  ordinary  Chrysanthemum.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
delicate  cream  colour,  deenening  towards  the  centre  into  yellow, 
are  of  medium  size,  the  petals  being  broad,  good  in  substance, 
and  recurved.  Precocito,  another  good  kind  erect  in  habit, 
has  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  bright  golden-yellow,  with 
flat,  incurved  petals.  In  Bois  Duval  the  petals  are  also  incurved, 
and  the  prevailing  colour  is  purplish-rose  striped  with  white. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding,  but  they 
are  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  conspicuous  even  when  looked 
at  from  a  distance.  In  Scarlet  Gem,  another  of  these  summer- 
blooming  Chrysanthemums,  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  brick 
red,  of  medium  size,  and  well  formed.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf, 
and  later  in  the  season  the  colour  gets  brighter,  but  it  never 
becomes  what  one  would  call  scarlet.  Of  Jardin  des  Plaotes 
there  are  both  white  and  yellow  varieties,  and  both  are  similar 
in  character,  very  dwarf  and  compact.  The  flowers  of  these 
are  large,  well-formed,  and  produced  in  profusion.  For  cutting 
purposes  the  white  variety  should  be  grown  extensively.  A 
kind  bearing  the  name  of  Delphine  Caboche  has  small  flowers, 
of  a  rosy-purple  colour,  with  petals  fiat  and  blistered,  which 
gives  them  a  peculiar  appearance.  It  is  a  neat,  dwarf,  very 
free-flowering  variety.  These  are  the  best  at  present  in  flower 
in  a  collection  consisting  of  some  thirty  varieties.  P. 


CULTURE  OF  DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Seldom  is  this  fine  terrestrial  Orchid  seen  in  cultivation  in 
anything  like  perfection,  a  fact  doubtless  owing  to  attempting 
to  grow  it  under  unnatural  conditions.  The  prevalent  fault  is 
growing  it  in  too  much  heat,  for,  seeing  that  it  inhabits 
lofty  elevations  of  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape,  it  will 
withstand  quite  as  low  a  temperature  as  any  cool  climate 
Orchid.  The  finest  specimens  of  it  that  I  have  seen  were 
growing,  in  company  with  Sarracenias  and  other  North 
American  bog  plants,  in  a  house  with  a  northern  aspect, 
shaded  from  too  much  sunshine  and  well  ventilated  all  the 
year,  with  the  temperature  in  winter  frequently  falling  to  40°. 
Such  a  house  I  think  best  adapted  for  its  successful  culture. 
The  compost  I  use  for  potting  consists  of  equal  parts  of  good 
fibry  peat  and  chopped  live  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  sharp  white  sand  and  broken  charcoal. 
Some  cultivators  mix  manure  with  the  compost,  but,  as  it  in- 
variably contains  worms  or  their  germs,  I  prefer  using  weak 
liquid  manure  when  the  plants  are  in  vigorous  health.  The 
potB  should  be  thoroughly  drained  and  a  layer  of  live  Moss 


chopped  fine  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  when 
growing  it  absorbs  moisture  plentifully  and  gives  it  off  when 
necessary  to  the  plant.  Small  plants  of  this  Disa  may  readily 
be  procured,  and  should  not  at  first  be  over. potted,  but  as  the 
roots  show  themselves  at  the  outside  of  the  ball  a  liberal  shift 
should  be  given,  as  it  is  through  allowing  the  plants  to  become 
pot-bound  or  lack  moisture  that  they  prematurely  throw  up 
flower-spikes,  which  are,  in  most  cases,  very  small.  In  the 
course  of  the  season  offshoots  will  be  formed  at  the  top  of  the 
tuber,  which,  when  rooted,  should  be  taken  off  and  grown  on. 
Good  single  specimens  should  be  in  12-in.pots,  with  spikes  3  ft. 
liigh,  and  with  from  six  to  twelve  large  flowers  on  each  spike. 
In  the  case  of  imported  plants,  they  should,  when  first  received, 
be  potted  in  the  above-named  compost,  kept  rather  dry, 
and  gradually  inured  to  moisture,  and  the  rooted  ottshoots 
should  be  taken  off,  leaviug  one  only.  This  Orchid  is  very 
subject  to  thrips,  which  especially  attack  the  axils  of  the 
leaves;  but  they  must  be  kept  down  by  the  free  use  of  some 
insecticide.  Established  plants  commence  to  make  growth 
about  October,  from  which  time  until  the  end  of  the  flowering 
season,  which  is  from  May  to  July,  they  should  have  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  bat  I  find  that  setting  the  pots  in  pans  of 
water  is  injurious  to  them.  Frequent  syringings  should  also 
be  given  in  warm  weather,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  cool 
and  damp,  as  in  their  native  habitat  they  are  subject  to  dense 
mists,  &o.  After  flowering  they  should  have  a  short  rest  by 
withholding  water  for  about  two  months,  but  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  very  dry.  There  are  several  varieties,  which 
differ  from  the  type  either  in  size  of  the  blossoms  or  in  the 
intensity  of  colour.  The  variety  superba  is  considered  the 
best.  The  variety  Barrelli  is  a  very  fine  form  with  the  colours 
much  more  defined  and  brighter  than  the  type,  but  it  is,  I  fear, 
now  extremely  rare  in  cultivation.  It  was  introduced  a  few 
years  since  by  Mr.  Bull.  Disas  may  be  raised  from  seeds, 
and  many  fine  varieties  have  thus  beeen  obtained  ;  but  though 
this  may  be  carried  out  in  a  shorter  time  than  with  the 
majority  of  Orchids,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  slow  process. 

W. 


ROSES  AT  SLOUGH. 


The  weather  in  this  neighbonrhood  this  year  has  been  aDythiDg  but 
favourable  for  Roses,  at  least,  aa  far  as  the  blooma  are  conoeroed, 
and  Mr.  Turner  has  hitherto  been  noable  to  cut  Roses  in  quantity  for 
exhibition  this  season.  The  plants  themselves,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  benefited  by  the  weiither,  for  their  growth  is  remarkably 
strong,  and  a  good  autumn  bloom  may  be  expected.  Rosea  on  the 
Manetti  stock  are  unusually  late  this  season,  being  juat  now  arriving 
at  their  best.  Dwarf  R<  aea  on  the  aeedling  Brier  do  not  succeed 
here  so  well  aa  on  the  Manetti ;  at  least  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
them  to  take.  They  make  admirable,  compact,  and  bushy  plants  for 
pot  culture,  but  Rosea  on  this  stock  will  always  probably  be  more 
expensive  than  those  on  other  stocks.  Mr.  Turner  haa  thia  year  a 
rich  collection  of  new  Rosea,  many  of  which  have  yet  to  be  tried 
another  year  before  their  merits  can  be  decided.  Harrison  Weir, 
which  ia  doing  well  both  aa  standarda  and  dwaif  planta,  ia  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  beat  kinda  ever  raised  at  Slough.  Penelope  Mayo  ia 
also  in  good  bloom,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Sewell  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Turner,  together  with  many  other  very  promising  kinda.  Reds, 
whites,  pinks,  and  other  colours  among  seedlings  are  all  kept  in 
separate  groups.  Such  as  are  likely  to  prove  good  are  kept,  and 
others  are  destroyed  or  dispoaed  of  in  mixed  collections  for  the 
decoration  of  aemi-wild  places.  Marechal  Niel  on  walla  haa  not  done 
so  well  thia  season  aa  in  previous  years,  owing  to  its  blossoms  having 
been  nipped  in  spring,  but  good  blooma  will  no  doubt  be  produced  in 
autumn.  Star  of  Waltham  does  well  here  in  hot  summers,  but  in 
cold  ones  ita  blooms  do  not  open  well.  Frangois  Michelon  in  long 
rows  is  well  furnished  with  bright  pink  bloeaonia,  and  La  France,  in 
the  shape  of  dwarf  planta,  waa,  when  we  saw  it,  a  mass  of  iiowera  . 
Dean  of  Windsor,  a  good  new  garden  Roee,  has  flowers  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  borne  in  profusion  ;  indeed,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
the  planta  were  bearing  a  second  crop,  the  result  of  cutting  off  the 
early  blooma  and  part  of  the  shoots.  When  the  present  flowers  are 
over  the  planta  will  be  again  cut  back  in  order  to  indnce  them  to 
bloom  in  the  autumn.  S. 


Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums. — Being  a  lover  of  thia  species 
of  Pelargoniums,  and  remembering  the  interest  which  I  used  to  feel 
n  Mr.  Saunders'  fine  collection  of  them  at  Reigate,  I  natnrally  fee 
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afraid  that  the  rage  for  colour  and  showy  flowers  will  drive  my  old 
favourites  out  of  cultivation.  They,  however,  deserve  a  place  in  all 
gardens,  if  not  on  account  of  their  flowers,  for  their  various  and 
pleasant  odours,  a  qaality  almost  lost  in  the  plants  which  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Pelargonium  Society.  Some  of  the  Cape  Pelar- 
goniums  rank  amongst  the  best  of  scented  plants,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  most  useful  in  bouquets.  P.  Radula,  miscalled  the  Oak-leaf, 
is  now  and  then  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  the  best  soented 
form.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best,  viz.,  the  lemon. scented 
P.  crispum,  an  erect-growing,  compact  kind  ;  P.  odoratissimum,  a 
very  strong,  pleasantly -scented  plant,  dwarf  and  trailing;  P.  fragrans, 
nutmeg-scented,  dwarf  and  glaucous ;  P.  tomentosum,  peppermint- 
scented,  very  strong  and  pleasant  as  regards  odour;  P.  scabrum, 
lemon-scented,  a  good  shrubby  plant;  P.  citriodorum,  a  strongly 
lemon-scented  sort,  and  a  compact  grower.  TVe  have  also  P.  glutino- 
sam,  as  good  a  fly-catcher  as  any  Dion^ea,  but  I  always  noticed  that 
it  did  best  when  deprived  of  such  luxuries.  As  bracket  plants,  for 
those  who  care  for  variety,  I  would  select  P.  flavum,  which  has 
foliage  finely  cut,  like  that  of  a  Fern,  and  pendent ;  and  P.  fili- 
pendulifolium,  also  a  good  kind  for  such  a  purpose.  For  those  who 
are  fond  of  studying  varieties  of  foliage,  I  know  of  no  genus  more 
interesting  in  that  respect  than  the  Pelargonium.  Some  of  its 
species  also  have  tuberous  stems  or  roots,  like  those  of  the  Carrot, 
while  others  are  clothed  with  spines  almost  like  a  Cereus ;  others, 
again,  have  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  False  Acacia,  Vine,  Oak, 
Fern,  Nasturtium,  Celery,  and  Oxalis.  Variation  of  foliage  is  a 
subject  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  studied ;  flowers  alone  appear 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  most  people.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact 
that  we  get  the  worst  flowers  from  the  most  ragged  and  undefined 
■  foliaged  plants,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  Pelargonium,  as,  for 
instance,  in  P.  triste;  but  if  we  go  to  P.  tricolor  or  P.  alatum,  we 
get  neat  foliage  and  good  flowers. — J.  Crouchek,  Sitdhury  Hoxtse, 
Hammersmith. 


LIFTING  AND  RE-PLANTING  LILIES. 
In  "Dunedin's"  criticism  (see  page  92)  of  my  communication  (see 
p.  62)  on  the  good  growth,  in  a  heavy  soil,  of  Lilium  escelsum  and 
others,  he  states  that  "  L,  escelsum  is  a  Lily  that  will  grow  well 
treated  the  same  as  the  white  Lily."  It  was  my  wish  to  make  this 
fact  more  generally  known  to  amateurs  like  myself  that  induced  me 
to  write  on  the  subject.  "  Dunedin,"  however,  goes  on  to  say,  "  Bat 
both  it  and  the  white  Lily  will  grow  and  bloom  much  better  if  lifted 
and  replanted  early  every  year  in  well  manured  fresh  soil.  This  is 
also  a  preventive  to  the  loaves  withering  and  dropping  off,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  before  the  plant  has  done  blooming;**  also,  "the 
flowers  of  L.  escelsum  are  from  one  to  six,  but  sometimes  up  to  a 
dozen."  How  can  the  former  part  of  this  statement  be  proved  ?  So 
far  as  my  case  is  concerned,  instead  of  L.  excelsum  only  giving 
"  from  one  to  six,  but  sometimes  up  to  a  dozen  "  blooms,  the  four 
stems  show  now  the  remains  of  37  flowers,  and  besides  this  several 
had  been  cut  for  decorative  purposes.  The  strongest  stem  yielded 
fourteen  flowers,  and  the  leaves  are  still  perfectly  fresh  and  gretn. 
From  Chislehurst,  where  the  soil  is  light  sandy  loam,  comes  the  same 
good  account  of  L.  auratnm  without  removal  for  certainly  three  years. 
Do  not  these  facts  go  to  prove  that  we  ought  to  select  the  kinds  of 
Lilies  which  will  do  really  well  in  certain  localities  and  soils,  and,  by 
avoiding  those  that  disappear,  render  the  annual  removal  of  the  bulbs, 
described  by  "  Dunedin  "  as  "work  only  for  a  very  careful  man,"  quite 
nnnecessaty  ?  lof  course  agree  with  "  Dunedin  "  that  the  four  stems 
of  L.  escelsum  have sprungf rom  four  separate  bulbs,  and  I  am  content 
to  leave  them  where  they  are  until  the  four  have  become  forty. 
**  Dunedin  "  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  annual  removal  of  the 
bulbs,  though  possible  where  Lilies  are  grown  by  themselves,  becomes 
almost  impossible  where  the  clumps  are  in  the  mixed  borders  or 
shrubberies.  For  myself,  as  long  as  the  result  is  so  satisfactory,  I 
prefer  to  be  guilty  of  what  is  in  "  Dunedin's  "  eyes  such  a  heinous 
offence,  viz.,  "Letting  well  alone."  A.  K. 

Eastcott  Cottagef  Pinner. 


Billardiera  longifiora  Hardy. — Few  shruba  are  moreeffective, 
for  the  greenhouse  or  against  an  outside  wall,  than  this  beautiful 
evergreen  trailer.  It  has  long,  slender  branches  thickly  clothed  with 
small  dark  green,  lance-shaped  leaves.  In  spring  it  is  profusely 
studded  with  long,  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
as  many  indigo.blue  berries,  about  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts,  which  hang 
on  all  the  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  seems 
strange  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  seen  in  gardens  than  it  is,  as  it 
has  been  introduced  a  long  time,  is  of  easy  propagation,  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  if  planted  against  a 
wall. — A, 
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Edelweiss. — A  good  deal  of  mystery  is  made  of  this  plant  in  the 
newspapers,  and  even  some  horticultural  contemporaries  announce  its 
flowering,  as  if  that  were  rare.  But  anyone  who  knows  anything  of 
the  hardy  plant  collections  in  the  country,  past  or  present,  knows  its 
flowering  is  not  rare,  and  its  culture  nob  difficult  in  any  way,  even  as 
a  border  plant  on  sandy  soils. 

Tuberous  Begonias  as  Basket  Plants. — A  number  of  the 
new  race  of  tuberous  Begonias  have  peculiar  value  as  basket  plants, 
or  for  growing  in  any  way,  so  that  their  stems  and  blossoms  may  hang 
down  gracefully,  as  is  their  natural  habit.  We  noticed  some  baskets 
of  them  in  Mr.  Laing's  collection  in  the  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill,  with  the  branches  drooping  for  quite  18  in.,  and  laden 
with  huge  Fuchsia-like  blooms.  Specially  grown  and  selected,  the 
results  would  be  more  remarkable.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
of  these  plants — the  foliage,  picturesque  drooping  habit  of  the  stems, 
and  brilliant  flowers  being  each  in  their  way  admirable. 

Clematises  and  Ivy. — Ivy.clad  rocks,  roots,  or  mounds  are 
much  improved  by  having  some  of  the  stronger  growing  Clema- 
tises of  the  Jackmanni  type  planted  sufficiently  near  them  to  allow 
them  to  ramble  at  will  over  the  Ivy.  In  summer  the  Clematises 
make  a  fine  show,  whilst  in  winter  the  Ivy,  which  is  left  green  and 
uninjured,  in  some  measure  protects  the  buds  of  the  Clematis  from 
cold,  wind,  and  frost.  The  light-flowered  kinds  are  the  most  eSective, 
blue  flowers  not  showing  themselves  off  to  such  advantage  on  a  green 
background,  but  such  colours  may  be  introduced  among  the  lighter 
ones  with  advantage. 

Torenia  Bailloni. — We  notice  that  this  remarkable  species  has 
been  passed  over  by  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensington. 
Had  it  been  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  recorded  form  of  a 
common  Fern  it  would  of  course  have  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Veronica  Hendersoni, — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  a  handsome  herbaceous  Speedwell  bearing  this  name,  and 
furnished  with  long  spikes  of  flowers  of  an  intense  purplish. blue.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Japan. 

The  Sea  Heath  (Frankenia  Isevis).— I  saw  the  other  day,  at 
Kew,  a  patch  nearly  6  ft.  square  of  this  beautiful  British  seashore 
plant,  profusely  studded  with  tiny  pink  blossoms  amongst  the  Heath- 
like foliage.  It  is  growing  in  one  of  the  driest  parts  of  the  GardenSj 
and  therefore  for  an  exposed  part  of  the  rock  garden  it  is  well 
adapted. — A. 

Dicentra  eximia. — This  plant  is  little  grown  in  private  gardens, 
and  even  in  nurseries  it  is  not  so  common  as  it  might  be.  It  looks  well 
isolated  in  the  herbaceous  border  or  as  an  edging  to  shrubberies.  It 
flowers  from  May  till  September,  or  even  longer,  and  its  finely-oat 
foliage  may  be  used  effectively  among  out  flowers. 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles. — A  large  plant  of  this 
Ceanothus  covers  a  wall  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  at  Slough,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  way  of  wall  plants  which 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Its  branchlets  are  allowed  to  droop 
loosely  from  the  main  shoots,  and  each  is  furnished  with  large 
branching  trusses  of  beautiful  mauve -coloured  blossoms,  almost  equal 
in  size  and  appearance  to  those  of  a  Lilac.  This  Ceanothus  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  if  its  shoots  are  cut  back  after  the  flowers  drop 
they  will  push  fresh  spray,  which  will  soon  bear  another  crop  of  blos- 
soms. Such  wall  shrubs  as  this  might  be  planted  more  largely  than 
they  are  with  advantage. 

The  Rosy  Snowflake  (Leucojum  roseum). — The  prettiest 
hardy  bulb  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection  at  the  present  time  is  this 
rare  little  gem.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  about  the  size  of  Snow- 
drops, are  unaccompanied  by  leaves,  and  are  borne  on  slender  stalks 
about  4  in.  high,  in  the  same  nodding  way  as  in  the  case  of  Snow- 
drops. The  name  roseum  is  probably  taken  from  the  flower-stalk 
and  the  membranous  leaf  on  it,  which  are  of  a  red  colour,  but  it 
does  not  afEect  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  flower,  except  at  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  stalk.  Like  moat  of  its  congeners,  this  Snow- 
flake  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  delights  in  a  sunny  border  in  a 
light  soil. — A. 

Hardy  Plants  at  Tooting. — A  fine  effect  in  the  way  of  hardy 
flowers  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery.  A  piece  of  ground 
is  parted  off  into  sections,  some  of  which  are  planted  as  follows  :  — 
First,  there  is  a  line  of  white  Phlox  The  Queen,  supported  on  each 
side  by  the  brilliant  scarlet  spikes  of  Gladiolus  Brenohleyensis  ;  on 
either  side  of  these  are  two  lines  of  a  lilac  Phlox  named  Madame 
Billy  ;  next  comes  a  line  of  a  dwarf  deep  rosy-crimson  Phlox  ooo- 
cinea,  the  whole  being  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  blue  Violas. 
Another  fine  effect  is  made  with  dwarf  plants  of  the  white. leaved 
Aoers,  among  which  are  planted  alternately  Delphinium  formosum 
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and  BelladODna,  edged  with  purple  Violaa.  Lines  of  Yucoaa  in  fall 
flower,  alternating  with  plants  of  the  Globe  Thiatle,  supported  on 
each  side  with  thick  lines  of  Lythrnm  Salicaria  rosenm  snperbnm, 
have  also  a  fine  effect.  Planting  in  lines  is,  of  coarse,  Bometimea 
necessary  in  nurseries,  bat  in  private  gardens  such  forms  of  planting 
are  but  in  few  cases  advisable.  Sach  arrangementa,  however,  aa 
those  jaat  alluded  to  serve  to  show  what  grand  effects  may  be  made  in 
our  flower  gardens  without  having  recourse  to  tender  subjects,  which 
require  endless  labour  and  care  all  through  the  winter,  and  even  in 
summer  their  beauty  is  but  short-lived. 

Berry-bearing  Plants. — Two  of  the  handsomest  of  these  just 
now  are  Acta3a  spicata  (the  common  Baneberry)  and  A.  spicata  rubra, 
an  American  variety  of  it.  Our  plants  of  the  latter,  though  email, 
are  covered  with  large  bunohea  of  coral-like  berries,  which  are  very 
oonspicaous. — P.,  Hale  Fatm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Pentstemon  heterophyllus. — This  blue-flowered  Pentstemon  is 
now  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Eollisson's  nursery.  Tooting.  Many  seedling 
Pentstemons  of  an  attractive  character  have  of  late  years  been 
raised,  but  none  of  them  possess  the  colour  of  this  species.  For 
hybridising  purposes  one  would  think  it  would  be  invaluable. 

Alocasia  Jenningsi. — This,  which  by  many  is  called  Caladium 
Jenningsi,  is  one  of  the  best  of  plants  for  table  decoration.  Its  leaves 
are  round,  green,  and  conspicaously  blotched  with  black.  A  good 
plant  of  it  can  be  accommodated  in  a  6. in.  pot,  and  it  is  a  kind  well 
worth  growing  for  the  purpose  just  alluded  to. 

Gladiolus  Saundersi. — This  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of 
the  dwarf  Gladioli,  and  good  groups  of  it  may  now  be  found  finely  in 
flower  at  Mr.  Parker's.  It  was  figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XII., 
p.  64. 

CEnothera  speciosa. — This  is  a  white-flowered  species  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Evening  Primroses.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  large  showy  blossoms. 

Exotic  Bulbous  Plants  at  Tooting. — A  fine  collection  of  the 
white. flowered  Nasgelia  amabilis  and  other  coloured  varieties, 
together  with  Tyd^as,  Achimenes,  and  Gesneras,  is  now  in  flower  in 
Messrs.  BoUisson's  nursery.  Achimenes  and  Gesneraa  moat  people 
grow,  but  the  other  plants  just  alluded  to  are  comparatively  little 
grown,  although  they  are  so  easy  to  cultivate  and  so  attractive  when 
in  bloom, 

Calandrinia  nitida. — Thia  is  very  brilliant  in  the  open  ground 
at  Tottenham  just  now.  Its  flowers  are  bright  rosy-purple  and  pro- 
duced in  profusion. — P. 

Buddlea  globopa. — This  is  grown  in  pots  in  the  Pineapple 
Nursery,  and  in  spring  they  are  plunged  in  the  ground  where  it  is 
desired  the  plants  should  bloom.  Thus  treated,  we  saw  plants  of  it 
in  thia  nursery  a  short  time  ago  covered  with  golden-yellow  button- 
like blossoms.  It  is  a  common  shrub  in  many  districts,  but  not  in 
or  near  London. 

Crinum  Mackenni. — The  flnest  plant  of  this  Crinum  (hitherto 
known  under  the  name  of  C.  ornatum  africauum)  which  we  have  ever 
seen  is  now  in  flower  in  the  large  conservatory  at  Pineapple  Place. 
Its  bulb  close  to  the  soil  measures  26  in.  in  circumference,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  a  massive  stem  and  handsome  leaves.  The  flower, 
spike  at  the  base  measures  4^  in.  round  and  is  3  ft.  long,  surmounted 
by  no  fewer  than  eighteen  large  pink  blossoms  and  unespanded  buds. 

Cattleya  Leopoldi. — A  specimen  of  this  Orchid  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  Holloway  is  an  attractive  object.  It  bears  nearly  fifty 
large  blossoms  with  chocolate  and  green-spotted  petals  which  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  brilliant  purple  lip.  As  a  rule,  this  Orchid  is  not 
BO  great  a  favourite  aa  some  others,  but  when  seen  in  such  fine  con. 
dition  as  the  plant  jast  alluded  to  it  is  both  attractive  and  distinct, 
and  lasts  in  bloom  for  a  long  time. 

Clematis  lanuginosa.— This,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  hardy 
large.flowering  Clematises,  and  the  origin  of  numbers  of  valuable 
hybrids,  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  covering  walls  or  pillars.  We 
lately  saw  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  the  Slough  nurseries.  It  was  growing 
in  a  soil  not  much  better  than  gravel,  and  was  trained  between  two 
glass  houses,  and  its  masses  of  large,  mauve-colonred  blossoms  could 
be  seen  a  long  distance  off.  It  has  been  in  flower  for  several  weeks 
past,' and  will,  in  all  probability,  keep  in  that  state  until  late  in  the 
autumn. 

Seedling  Picotees  at  Slough. — These  have  been  lately  very 
attractive.  Out  of  250  plants  raised  by  Mr.  Turner  only  a  few  bad 
flowers  occurred  amongst  them.  They  are  throughout  robust  in 
growth  and  very  floriferous,  and  are  well  adapted  either  for  conser. 
vatory  decoration  or  for  open  border  caltare.  They  vary  in  colour 
frcn  almost  pure  white  through  several  shades  of  yellow,  and  some 
Eure  edged  with  bright  orange-scarlet.    The  names  of  some  of  the 


best  of  them  were  given  in  our  report  (see  p.  96)  of  the  National 
Carnation  and  Piootee  Society's  show.  They  are  grown  in  7-in.  or 
8-in.  pots,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  many  of  them  bore  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  large  and  showy  blossoms. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  principal  feature  of  next  Tuesday's 
meeting  at  South  Kensington  will  be  a  fine  display  of  tuberous 
Begonias  from  Chiswick,  and  also  from  some  of  the  leading  nursery, 
men. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  in  the  Open  Ground.— That  the  chief 
reason  why  people  do  not  sacceed  in  growing  this  plant  satisfactorily 
is  that  they  treat  it  too  kindly  and  give  it  too  much  .heat  there  can 
be  no  doabt.  We  lately  saw  a  plant  of  it  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery 
which,  whilst  grown  indoors,  wa^  anything  but  healthy,  but  which, 
when  plunged  in  a  half-shady  place  ont.of-doors  in  June,  began  to 
grow  freely,  and  is  now  bearing  several  trasses  of  flowers. 

The  Kew  Gardens  Defence  Association  contemplate  asking 
Parliament  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  public  School  of  Botany  at 
Kew,  so  as  to  make  Kew  a  teaching  centre  for  botany  and  its  allied 
sciences.  Lectures  open  to  all,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  those 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  Paris,  is,  we  apprehend,  what  they  contem- 
plate. 

French  Bouquets. — Mr.  Fish  devotes  a  long  article  to  denoano. 
ing  the  Paris  way  of  making  bouquets,  and  praya  "  that  Covent 
Garden  artistes,"  as  he  calls  them,  may  bo  sent  over  to  deliver  the 
French  from  the  ugliness  of  their  nosegays.  Admitting  at  once  the 
vast  superiority  of  Covent  Garden  in  the  matter  of  bouquets,  we 
confess,  however,  we  prefer  to  see  a  little  variety,  and  think  we 
should  be  none  the  worse  if  each  country  had  a  different  way  of 
arranging  flowers.  In  like  manner  we  think  it  is  a  great  evil  that 
so  many  countries  try  to  imitate  French  cookery  instead  of  making 
the  best  of  their  own. 

Lythrum  Salicaria  roseum  superbum. — This  flue  hardy 
plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the  herbaceous  collections  near  London. 
Grown  in  deep,  moist  soil,  its  flower-Spikes  are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
long,  and  of  a  bright  rose  colour.  It  is  well  worth  growing  by  the 
sides  of  lakes  or  in  marshy  land.  It  is  easily  and  rapidly  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings,  which  soon  make  good  flowering  specimens. 
Isolated  plants  of  it  in  good  soil  make  well-shaped  bashes  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  high  and  as  much  through,  a  way  in  which  they  look  better  than 
when  planted  closely  in  rows. 

Seedling  Begonias. — These,  like  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  are 
now  becoming  so  good,  and  the  varieties  from  which  seed  is  saved  ao 
superior  to  those  in  existence  a  few  years  ago,  that  few  people  will 
require  to  purchase  named  sorts.  A  packet  of  seeds  will  produce 
hundreds  of  plants,  which  will  bloom  in  six  or  eight  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing,  and  yield  kinds  in  many  instances  equal  to  named 
varieties.  We  lately  saw  a  large  batch  of  seedlings  in  the  open  air 
in  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery,  laleworth,  yielding  abundance  of  varied 
and  brilUantly-coloured  blossoms. 

Hyacinthus  candicans. — This  is  now  in  fall  flower  in  our 
nuraery,  and  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  We  have  a  largo 
bed  of  it  bordered  with  Gladiolus  Brenchleyenaia,  and  the  pure  white 
of  the  numerous  flowera  of  the  Hyacinth,  gracefully  arranged  on 
stems  3  ft.  and  more  in  height,  contrasta  strikingly  with  the  intense 
red  of  the  Gladiolus,  which  is  j  ust  the  proper  height  to  make  a  good 
edging  for  the  taller  Hyacinth.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  we 
can  recommend  ;  and  both  plants  rank  amongst  the  best  for  the 
summer  decoration  of  oar  gardens. — E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem, 

Professor  Asa  Gray. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  held  on  July  29,  Prof. 
Asa  Gray,  the  well-known  American  botanist,  was  elected  correspond, 
ing  member  of  the  botanical  section  of  that  learned  body  by  thirty, 
two  votes  out  of  forty.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  who  was  the  other 
candidate,  only  polled  five  votes.  Although,  of  coarse,  we  ahoald 
have  been  glad  if  the  honour  had  fallen  on  our  own  countryman,  we 
most  cordially  congratulate  Professor  Asa  Gray  on  the  well-earned 
distinction  conferred  on  him,  a  sentiment  in  which  we  are  perfectly 
sure  that  his  unsuccessful  rival  will  join  most  heartily.  It  will  be  seen 
by  this  that  if  one  wants  to  consider  the  feelings  of  all,  and  particu. 
larly  those  of  M.  Decaisne  and  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  French 
Academy  of  Science,  it  is  not  well  to  do  too  much.  Professor  Gray, 
however,  is  also  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  cause  of  science. — 
C.  W.  QuiN. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  fixed  its  meetings  for 
1879  as  follows  :  January  14,  February  11,  March  11  and  25,  AprQ 
8  and  22,  May  13  and  27,  June  10  and  24,  July  8  and  22,  August  12 
and  26,  September  16,  October  14,  November  18,  and  December  16. 
The  great  summer  show  will  be  held  on  May  27,  28,  29,  and  30  ;  the 
Kose  show  and  the  show  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  on  Jane  24. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — In  dry,  warm  spots  Beeckia  virgata  makes  a 
lovely  wall  plant,  and  will  succeed  well,  even  without  any  protection, 
daring  the  winter  months.  This  charming  ehrab  has  small,  glossy 
leaves,  and  its  graceful  sprays,  covered  with  small,  white,  Myrtle-  ] 
like  flowers,  are  very  elegant.  Another  member  of  the  Myrtle 
family,  and,  like  the  last-named,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  is  Myrtus 
tenuifolia.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  Bsockia  virgata,  it  makes  a 
pretty  object,  the  drooping  branchlets  bearing  an  abundance  of  pale 
rose-tinted  blossoms.  Hypericum  patulum,  a  Gne  Japanese  kind  (a 
colonred  plate  of  which  waa  issued  witu  The  Gaedex  of  Sept.  22, 
1877)  is  at  present  very  showy,  and  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  St.  John's-worts. 

Hardy  Aquatics. — Villarsia  ovata,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  much  smaller  than,  and  totally  different  in  habit  from,  V.  nymphae- 
oides ;  the  flowers  are  orange.yellow,  and  are  fringed  inside  some- 
what like  those  of  the  Bog  Bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata)  of  our  Eng. 
lish  ponds.  The  double  Arrow-head  (Sagittaria  sagittifolia  fl..pl.)  is 
a  desirable  water  plant,  and  for  general  decorative  purposes  superior 
to  the  single  form.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  aquatics  is  Thalia 
dealbata,  from  South  Carolina;  associated  with  stately,  Canna-like, 
glaucons  foliage,  are  tall,  graceful  panicles  of  purple  flowers.  Pro- 
vided the  root-atalk  of  this  beautiful  plant  be  kept  far  enough  under 
water,  so  as  never  to  be  actually  frozen,  it  will  pass  through  our 
winters  uninjured. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— A  recent  introduction  from 
Australia,  Lobelia  tenuior,  ia  a  lovely  plant ;  it  grows  about  6  in. 
high,  and  the  bright  blue,  white-throated  blossoms  are  J  in.  in 
diameter.  For  crossing  with  smaller-flowered  kinds  this  will  prove 
very  useful ;  altogether,  it  is  a  useful  addition  to  our  flower  garden 
favourites.  A  Cape  bulb,  Montbretia  lasifolia,  with  salmon-coloured 
flowers  on  stems  1  ft.  or  more  in  height,  is  very  pretty,  though  not  so 
showy  as  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  genua  j  it  is  a  rare  plant 
in  cultivation.  Perhaps  still  rarer  is  Arnebia  echioidea,  from  the 
Alps  of  Caucasia  and  Armenia ;  the  large,  bright,  golden-yellow 
flowers  have  five  deep  purple  spots  at  the  throat.  This  very  distinct 
and  attractive  Borage-wort,  though  generally  believed  to  be  difficult 
to  cultivate,  does  very  well  on  a  piece  of  rockwork  in  a  rather 
shaded  position  at  Kew.  Centaurea]  leucophaea,  a  kind  recently  dis- 
tributed under  the  name  of  C.  rulEefolia,  has  pure  white  flowera; 
the  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  C.  ragnsina,  and,  like  it,  the 
young  plants  of  C.  leucophsea  would  probably  do  well  for  bedding 
purposes.  Campanula  peregrina,  a  new  ally  of,  but  more  beautiful 
than,  the  rare  Primrose-leaved  Bell-flower  (C.  primulasfolia),  grows 
2  ft.  high,  and  bears  a  large  number  of  almost  saucer-shaped  blue 
blossoms,  each  with  a  central  ring  of  black. purple.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is,  according  to  Paxton,  the  native  country  of  C.  pere. 
grina,  whilst  C.  primuljefolia  is  said  to  come  from  Portugal.  C. 
VValdsteiniana,  a  little  rook  plant  about  3  in.  high,  has  small  grey- 
green  leaves  and  nearly  flat  blue  flowers.  Two  kinds  of  Gladiolus, 
G.  aureo- purpurea  and  G.  Saundersi,  are  very  desirable  bulbs ;  the 
first  has  yellow  blossoms,  the  lower  portions  being  conspicuously 
marked  with  deep  red-purple;  G.  Saundersi  has  spikes  of  deep 
scarlet  flowera — a  coloured  plate  of  this  magnificent  Irid  appeared 
with  The  Garden  of  July  21,  1877.  Hyacinthua  candicans  is  a 
noble  Cape  bulb,  which  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
border  ;  the  Kew  specimens,  which  are  only  medium. sized  ones,  are 
between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high  ;  the  numerous  large,  drooping,  white, 
bell. shaped  bloasoma  are  very  handsome.  Two  of  the  moat  distinct 
and  striking  of  the  various  aorta  of  Asolepiaa  now  to  be  seen  at  Kew 
are  A.  Douglasi  and  A.  speciosa  ;  both  have  the  same  large  umbels  of 
pinkish  flowers,  but  the  first,  which  comes  from  the  western  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  hairy  leaves  and  grows  2  ft.  high,  whilst 
A.  speciosa  attains  double  that  height,  and  has  glossy  green  leaves. 
Gentiana  septemfida,  about  the  aame  aize,  haa  heada  of  bright 
sky-blue,  wbite-throated  blossoms,  and  is  extremely  handsome. 
Dracocephalum  canescens,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Labiates 
at  present  in  bloom,  grows  little  more  than  1  ft.  high,  and 
ia  one  mass  of  purple  flowers.  Calamintha  glabella,  a  lovely 
little  plant  from  the  United  States,  grows  only  about  2  in. 
or  3  in.  high,  and  forms  a  compact  patch  covered  with  reddish. pink 
blossoms  ;  the  whole  plant  is  highly  fragrant.  Nioandra  physaloides, 
a  pretty  annual  with  light  green  leaves  and  pale  blue,  white- 
throated,  trumpet-abaped  flowera,  is  an  easily  cultivated  and  desirable 
plant,  growing  about  H  ft.  high.  Hypericum  tomentosum,  an  oriental 
species  with  small  woolly  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  is  a  dis. 
tinct  and  very  attractive  St.  John's-wort  about  1  ft.  in  height.  Mal- 
vaatram  grossnlariaefolium  is  a  lovely  Mallow,  of  prostrate  habit, 
with  reddish-orange  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced.  M.capensis, 
a  more  upright,  branched,  shrubby  kind,  has  small  leaves  and  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  bearing  a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal. 


Greenhouse  Plants. — Mesembryanthemum  falciforme  is  a  neat- 
habited,  shrnbby  kind  with  large  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  M.  amoennm 
is  a  half-shrubby  sort  with  large  blossoms  nearly  the  same  colour  as 
those  of  the  last  named  ;  and  M.  lepidum,  a  larger.growing  kind  of 
shrubby  habit,  has  white  flowers.  Virgilia  oapensis,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  fine  conservatory  bush  ;  it  haa  elegant 
pinnate  leaves  and  long.stalked  racemes  of  light  rose-coloured  blos- 
soms. A  very  charming  Sea  Lavender  ia  Statice  rhytidolepia,  a 
shrub  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  small  tongae-shaped  leaves  and  numerous 
bright  rosy-red  flowera. — f. 


Ornithogalum  revolutum. — In  general  appearance  this  re- 
sembles 0.  thyraoidea,  but  it  differa  from  it  in  coming  later  into 
flower,  in  having  longer  foliage,  in  being  generally  more  robust,  and 
in  the  individual  flowers  being  larger.  The  spike  or  thyrse,  too,  is 
larger  and  not  so  compact.  At  Tottenham  it  ia  now  beautifully  in 
flower  in  pots.  On  some  of  the  apikea  I  counted  eighteen  fully- 
expanded  flowera  and  as  many  more  in  a  bud  atate.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  glistening  white  colour  with  a  conspicuous  yellowish-brown 
centre.  The  spikes  are  erect,  about  15  in.  in  height,  and  when  two 
or  three  bulbs  are  potted  together  they  form  very  attractive  objects, 
—P. 

Paris  TTniversal  Exhibition. — During  the  last  fortnight  M. 
Jules  Vallerand,  nurseryman,  Boia  de  Colombes,  Asni&res,  near  Paris, 
has  kept  in  one  of  the  houses,  not  far  from  Mr.  Wills'  exhibition,  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Gloxinias,  consisting  of  250  plants  and  com- 
prising  200  varieties.  All  the  old  good  and  well-known  plants 
belonging  to  this  genua  were  to  be  seen  in  this  assemblage,  and  also^a 
considerable  number  of  seedlings,  aome  not  yet  named.  Amongst 
them  the  following  were  the  best,  viz.,  G.  Prince  de  Galles,  Madame 
Hubert,  Charme  de  Luteoe,  No.  367  (not  named  yet),  and  Bergmaui, 
the  largeat-flowered  kind.  The  aaoae  house  likewise  contained  a  large 
number  of  double  Pelargoniums  staged  by  M.  Poirier. — B. 

Androsace  sarmentosa. — Like  many  other  woolly.leaved 
Alpines,  this  beautiful  Himalayan  species  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
alive  through  our  cold  and  damp  winters.  For  the  last  two  winters 
I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  place  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  slanting 
position  about  6  in.  above  the  plant,  and  I  find  that  this  effectually 
preserves  it.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  put  finely  broken  sand, 
stone  immediately  under  the  rosettes  of  leaves  and  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  to  keep  every  part  of  the  plant,  except  the  roots,  from 
being  in  contact  with  the  soil.  I  And  this  plan  much  better  than 
that  of  lifting  the  plants  in  autumn,  as  it  invariably  injures  them,  or 
using  bell-glasses,  which  too  much  confine  them.  The  plants  that  I 
treated  in  the  above  manner  are  now  in  the  most  robust  health,  and 
have  flowered  profusely. — W. 

Two  Santolinas. — I  am  much  charmed  with  Santolina  inoana. 
I  do  cot  know  what  is  going  on  in  our  public  parka,  but  this  is  a  plant 
which  ought  to  be  conspicuous  in  all  town  gardens,  for  it  will  thrive 
under  conditions  the  most  unfavourable  to  growth.  It  is  a  truly 
beautiful  plant,  silvery-white,  dense,  and  compact,  perfectly  hardy, 
and,  perhaps,  too  easily  propagated.  It  may  be  clipped  into  any 
shape  easier  than  Box.  As  a  white  bedding  plant  it  is  certain  to 
supersede  many  already  used  for  that  purpose,  as  it  may  be  kept 
from  3  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height.  It  makes  fine  blocks  or  masses  of  white 
in  bold  patterns,  and  would  give  a  tone  and  character  to  any  garden. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  subduing  a  blaze  of  high  colour,  such  as  that 
produced  by  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  as  an  edging  it  would  give  a 
finish  to  masses  or  beda  of  Khododendrona  or  Azaleas.  Santolina 
alpina,  a  totally  different  plant,  ia  very  unlike  a  Santolina;  it  growa 
flat  on  the  ground  (as  if  it  had  been  rolled  every  day),  scarcely 
exceeding  1  in.  in  height,  and  ia  of  a  silvery-grey  colour;  no  plant 
could  be  better  adapted  for  carpeting  or  as  a  groundwork  to  higher- 
coloured  plants.  It  would  also  make  excellent  bands  or  divisional 
lines  in  geometric  gardening,  and  it  might  in  many  oases  be  substi. 
tuted  for  Grass  edgings,  as  it  would  never  require  mowing.  It  is  a 
true  hardy  perennial,  and  all  that  would  be  required  when  used  for 
any  of  the  above  purposes  would  be  to  clip  off  the  globular  flower- 
heada.  It  is  known  in  some  nurseries  as  Artemisia  alpina,  an  error 
with  which,  I  believe,  I  have  had  something  to  do. — Thos.  Willums, 
Ormskirk. 

The  Single  Dahlias. — A  correspondent  of  ours,  who  ia  growing  and  collect- 
ing the  species  of  Dahlia,  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  information  aa  to  new  or 
rare  Bpecies  aent  to  him  through  Thb  Gaedbit. 

Botanical  Discovery.— Country  papers,  at  a  lose  for  something  new,  in  the 
absence  of  the  big  Gooseberry  or  the  gigantic  Mushroom,  announce  that  Mr. 
Mnrray,  head  gardener  at  Peniarth,  and  an  under  gardener,  found,  the  other 
day,  a  plant  of  Platycerium  alcicorne,  growing  upon  the  Cader  Idris  mountain 
chain.  Some  years  since  persons  from  the  gardens  at  Penrhyn  Castle  are  said 
to  have  found  the  same  Fern  at  Llyn  Idwal. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


ESOALLONIA.  PHILLIPIANA. 
This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  reminding  one  more  of  a  Leptos- 
permum  than  an  Escallonia,  the  flowers  being  white  and  the 
petals  sessile.  It  is  one  of  Pearce's  introductions  for  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  is  a  native  of  Valdivia,  South  America.  Phillipi 
first  described  it  under  the  name  of  angustifolia,  but  that  name 
being  previously  occupied  in  the  genus,  it  became  necessary  to 
substitute  another  in  its  place.  It  is  a  very  free  flowering 
shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  in  its  native  country. 
It  thrives  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  it  is  said  to  be  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 


GOLDEN   CONIFERS. 
These  constitute  a  valuable  class  of  trees  for  the  adornment 


growth  ;  its  foliage  is  peculiarly  neat  and  pretty.  It  was  planted 
out  in  the  nurseries  here  last  autumn,  and  stood  the  winter 
without  the  slightest  injury ;  the  late  scorching  hot  weather  has 
put  it  severely  to  the  test,  and  it  has  come  through  the  ordeal, 
I  may  almost  say,  without  injury,  for  the  little  that  is 
burnt  is  hardly  perceptible.  This,  no  doubt,  when  it  has  become 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  will  be  in  great  demand. 

CuPRBssus  Lawsoniana  lutba. — This  is  by  far  the  best  of 
the  golden  varieties  of  Lawson  Cypress.  It  is  a  free  grower, 
with  good  form  and  graceful  habit.  Its  colour  is  deep 
golden,  which  becomes  deeper  and  more  intensified  as  the 
summer  advances,  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  its  foliage 
never  becomes  singed  from  the  effects  of  a  scorching  sun.  It 
is,  in  short,  an  invaluable  ornamental  plant. 

JuNiPERUs  CHDJBNSis  AUREA. — Amougst  Junipers  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  acquisition;  its  colour  is  soft  golden- 
yellow.     It  is  very  hardy,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  a  burning 


of  woods,  pleasure  grounds,  and  lawns,  and  even  for  the  flower 
garden  they  may  be  made  to  play  a  prominent  part,  particu- 
larly in  winter  and  spring.  The  following  are  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation : — 

Eetinospora  obtusa  AORBA.^This  is  a  free-growing  tree 
with  a  drooping,  graceful  habit ;  the  colour  of  its  foliage 
is  deep  golden.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  beau- 
tiful object  than  a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  growing  on  a 
Grassy  bank  or  lawn.  I  have  never  known  it  to  suffer  in  any 
way  from  the  extremes  of  severe  frost  or  burning  sun. 

R.  PLUiiosA  AUREA. — This  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
preceding,  having  a  somewhat  pyramidal  and  upright  habit 
of  growth,  clothed  with  pale  golden,  soft,  feathery  foliage. 
It  is  qnite  hardy,  and  can  endure  a  burning  sun  without  being 
scorched,  but  no  doubt  it  will  succeed  best  in  a  cool  and  rather 
shady  situation. 

R.  TETRAGONA  AUREA. — This  is  Comparatively  a  new  variety, 
rioh  golden  ia  colour,  with  apparently  an  upright  habit  of 


sun  this  summer  without  being  singed  in  the  least  degree. 

Biota  oribntalis  aurba. — This  is  an  old  and  well-known 
variety.  Its  young  shoots  when  in  a  growing  state  are  of  a 
beautiful  golden  colour,  changing  in  autumn  and  winter  to 
bright  green.  It  forms  a  globular  bush,  dense  and  compact  in 
habit. 

B.  o.  SEitPERAURESCENS. — This  is  an  improvement  on  the  last- 
mentioned  variety,  on  account  of  its  retaining  a  beautiful 
bright  golden  colour  throughout  the  year.  Its  habit  is  different 
from  that  of  B.  o.  aurea,  having  more  of  the  oblong  form. 

B.  o.  ELEGANiissiMA.— This  IS  a  bright  gem  amongst  Conifers, 
and  unsurpassed  for  elegant  beauty.  It  forms  a  lovely  golden- 
yellow  pyramidal  dwarf  tree,  which  is  hardy,  pretty,  neat,  and 
distinct. 

Thuja  occidbntalis  aurea.— This  is  a  good  rich  golden 
variety  of  the  common  Arbor-vitaa,  and  one  well  worth  culti- 
vating. It  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  only  small  plants  of  it 
can  therefore  be  had  in  the  trade. 
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Cham.ictpakis  sphjeroibba  aurea. — The  young  shoots  on 
the  current  season's  growth  of  this  neat  and  elegant  Conifer 
are  bright  golden  in  autumn  and  winter.     It  is  quite  hardy. 

Arthrotaxis  selagdioides  (Donniana). — The  young  shoots 
of  this  singular-looking  Tasmanian  tree  are  tipped  with  yellow 
when  growing  in  spring  and  summer,  changing  in  autumn  and 
winter  to  green.     It  is  but  a  slow  grower. 

PiNus  STLVESTRis  AUREA. — This  is  a  unique  variety;  the 
colour  of  its  foliage  in  winter  is  rich  golden,  changing  in  spring 
to  dark  green,  the  colour  of  the  type,  which  it  retains  until  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  when  it  begins  to  assume  its  golden  hue. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy. 

JuNiPEKus  cniNENSis  AURBA. — Amongst  Junipers  this  is  a 
real  acquisition ;  its  colour  is  pale  golden,  and  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  burning  summers  without  harm.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

Taxus  baccata  AUREA. — This  golden  variety  of  the  common 
Yew  s  too  well  known  to  need  description ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  always  brilliant  and  eifective.  There  are  several 
other  varieties  more  or  less  golden  and  variegated,  all  of  which 
are  good  and  useful  ornamental  plants,  and  deserve  to  be 
extensively  planted. 

Tasus  fastigiata  AUREA. — This  is  a  golden  variety  of  the 
Irish  Tew ;  it  is  an  effective  plant  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
golden-foliaged  trees.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast,  as  regards 
colour,  to  the  sombre  type  when  planted  near  or  alternately 
with  it  on  a  lawn  or  terrace.  George  Beret. 

Longleat.         


HINTS  ABOUT  TRANSPLANTING. 
Mulching  ia  excellent  for  newly.planted  trees,  but  the  work  ia  often 
waBtefully  or  injudiciously  done.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  pile  of  horse 
manure,  enough  to  manure  a  square  rod,  heaped  around  a  young 
Apple  tree  set  this  spring.  The  chances  are  that  this  tree  will  die, 
and  "killed  by  kindness,"  might  appropriately  be  written  on  its 
label.  Even  if  so  much  manure  does  no  harm,  it  is  a  wasteful  mode 
of  applying  it.  What  the  tree  needs  is  jaat  enough  shade  over  the 
roots  to  keep  the  soil  around  them  moist,  but  not  to  exoludo  air  and 
lio-ht  entirely.  A  little  straw,  or,  better  still,  green  Grass  spread  over 
the  surface  will  do  all  that  mulching  can  do.  Manure  is  not  needed. 
It  takes  some  time  for  the  roots  of  a  newly-set  tree  to  recover  from 
the  shook  caused  by  transplanting.  Until  they  begin  growing  they 
are  so  much  inert  matter,  full  of  sap,  and  ready  to  rot  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  Manure  in  such  oases  can  only  do  harm.  And  yet 
thousands  of  trees  are  immersed  in  a  hole  filled  with  manure  and 
rotting  soda,  and  then  the  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  grow.  I  would 
not  plant  an  orchard  on  a  newly. turned  Clover  sod,  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
filled  with  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Another  frequent  mistake 
about  transplanting  is  that  newly-set  trees  or  other  plants  are  bene, 
fited  by  heavy  applications  of  water  either  on  the  surface  or  at  the 
roots.  For  the  first  twenty. four  hours  after  setting  water  is  an  injury, 
and  cold  (as  it  is  sure  to  be  in  early  spring)  is  especially  so.  The 
soil  should  be  fairly  moist,  nothing  more.  After  the  roots  have 
started  to  grow,  water,  if  warm,  may  be  beneficial.  So  far  as  poa- 
sible,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  or  the  leaves  and  trunk  of  a  tree  should 
be  moist.  This  will  check  evaporation  and  thua  stimulate  root 
growth.  Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  sur. 
face  of  the  ground,  especially  if  the  soil  be  heavy.  If  a  crust  forms 
on  the  surface  to  exclude  light  and  air,  root  growth  ceases  until  the 
crust  is  broken.  This  explains  why  hoeing  often  benefits  newly, 
planted  trees  much  more  than  watering  them.  A  little  water  applied 
frequently  to  the  leaves  of  plants  or  trees  is  far  better  than  applying 
large  quantities  to  the  roots.  If  from  neglect  in  mulching  it  becomes 
necessary  to  water  the  roots  the  surface  should  be  removed  and  warm 
water  turned  in ;  then  cover  with  dry  earth  and  afterivards  mulch. 
Do  not  trouble  the  roots,  except  to  frequently  hoe  the  surface  of  the 
ground  until  growth  has  commenced.  The  starting  of  the  buds  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  root  growth  either  has  commenced  or  soon  will 
do  so.  In  transplanting  young  trees  it  is  beet  to  out  away  the  top 
vigorously,  provided  it  be  done  at  the  time  of  planting  or  soon  after. 
When  growth  has  commenced  pruning  checks  the  roots  and  injures 
the  tree.  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  young  trees  in  catting 
back  to  from  three  to  six  buds,  enough  to  form  a  head  according  to 
the  variety.  Each  bud  would  push  strongly  and  become  a  vigorous 
branch  the  first  season. — W.  J.  F.,  in  "  Cultivator  and  Country 
Gentleman." 


AVENUE  TREES. 
Mistakes  are  not  nnfreqnently  made  in  the  choice  of  these.  For 
example,  one  can  hardly  admire  an  avenue  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
rows  of  formal-looking  Araucariaa.  It  is  a  good  ornamental  tree  for 
Bome  situations,  but  it  is  not  an  avenue  tree.  Besides,  the  danger  of 
its  being  injured  by  frost  and  its  habit  of  losing  its  bottom  branohea 
by  disease  is  another  good  reason  for  not  employing  it  for  such 
purposes.  But  it  is  used  for  avenuea  in  some  places  ;  hence  the 
allusion  to  it  here.  The  Wellingtonia  and  the  Deodar  are  not  open 
to  the  same  objections.  The  first,  where  it  grows  well,  and  is  not 
cut  up  by  winda,  which  completely  ruin  its  appearance,  ia  a  grand 
avenue  tree.  It  growa  fast,  too,  and  aeon  becomes  a  striking  object. 
6-ft.  trees,  planted  in  good  soil,  soon  grow  to  a  large  size.  It 
should,  however,  be  planted  well  back  from  the  drive — 50  ft.  or  more 
at  least.  There  should  also  be  room  between  the  trees.  If  this  be 
not  seen  to,  the  avenue  will  be  destitute  of  breadth  and  freedom,  and 
will  look  like  a  narrow  alley  when  the  trees  grow  up.  In  a  great 
number  of  caaea  this  matter  ia  lost  sight  of  in  planting  avenues.  The 
trees  are  planted  not  many  feet  from  the  side  of  the  road,  and  soon 
their  branchea  are  encroaching  upon  it  and  have  to  be  lopped  back, 
which  completely  spoila  the  effect.  One  of  the  grandest  approaches 
we  ever  saw  to  a  fine  mansion  was  a  broad  avenue,  with  the  trees 
thrown  back  nearly  100  ft.  on  each  side,  with  Grasa  between  them 
and  the  road.  The  trees  were  not  formally  planted,  however,  but 
just  formed  the  margin  of  the  wood.  When  the  Deodar  is  planted 
along  an  avenue,  the  trees  ahould  not  be  more  than  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
from  the  road.  It  ia  a  tree  which  growa  slowly,  and  never  gets  very 
lofty,  and  it  looks  diminutive  if  placed  too  far  back.  A  grand  palatial 
mansion  requires  a  correapondingly  broad  and  spacious  approach, 
furnished  with  trees  of  noble  height  and  character ;  but  auoh  an 
approach  would  look  ridiculous  if  it  led  to  nothing  better  than  an 
unpretentious  villa.  In  the  latter  case  the  Deodar  will  be  foand  a 
very  suitable  tree  to  plant,  also  Gupresaus  Lawsoniana,  and  others. 
In  some  parta,  where  the  more  tender  Pinea  do  not  thrive  well,  the 
common  Spruce  will  be  found  a  good  subject,  but  only  in  moist 
localities;  and  Finns  Nordmanniana  is  better  still — in  fact,  it  almost 
rivals  the  Wellingtonia  in  height,  and  exceeds  it  in  breadth  of  base, 
while  it  is  an  excellent  grower.  What  applies  to  the  Pine  tribe  of 
course  applies  also  to  deciduous  trees,  whether  planted  in  lines  along 
a  drive  or  ia  masses.  Chef. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHEUBS. 


Hollies  in  Terrace  Vases. — I  noticed  lately  in  a  garden  in 
SafEolk  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  novel  and  excellent  idea.  Some 
large  vaaea  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  such  as  we  usually 
see  filled  with  Geraniums,  &o.,  were  planted  with  variegated 
Hollies,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  loosely.  The  effect  was  very 
good,  the  pretty  variegation  giving  them  a  bright  appearance. 
Where  flowers  are  not  required  or  oared  for,  might  not  many  ever- 
greens, such  as  the  Phillyrea,  Osmanthua,  and  others  of  alow- 
growing  or  dwarf  habit  be  similarly  utilised  ? — Egbert  Osborn, 
Fidhaiii. 

Berberis  pallida. — This  species,  which  is  to  be  met  with  only 
very  rarely  in  our  gardens,  where  it  ought  to  be  found  much  more 
frequently,  ia  known  in  some  eatablishments  under  the  name  of  Ber- 
beris Hookeri.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  ia  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Real 
del  Monte,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1831  by  Mr.  John  Bull,  who 
brought  [the  seed  to  Europe.  Some  years  later  Hartweg  re-dis- 
covered it  near  Cardonal  and  Zimapan.  It  somewhat  resembles 
another  species  which,  like  itself,  has  almost  disappeared  from  our 
gardens,  where  it  was  at  one  time  found  under  the  name  of  Berberia 
maorophylla.  The  Berberis  pallida  (B.  Hookeri,  Hort.)  is  hardy  in 
the  climate  of  Paris,  although  it  suffers  slightly  during  very  severe 
winters.  It  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Van  Houtte  in  his 
"Flore  dea  Serres,"  vol.  vii.,  p.  23,  and  by  Lindley  in  Paston'a 
"Flower  Garden."  The  lacter  author  describes  it  as  having  its  fruit 
grouped  in  large  hanging  panicles,  the  berries  being  of  a  dark 
greenish. purple,  the  effect  of  which  is  sufficiently  pretty  to  the  eye, 
but  their  very  pronounced  acidity  is  out  of  keeping  with  their 
pleasing  appearance. — C.  W.  Quin. 

Scarcity  of  Laburnum  Bloom. — I  notice  the  remark  of 
"J.  G."  (see  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  560)  abont  the  scarcity  of  Laburnum 
blossoms  this  year,  and  the  enquiry  whether  this  failure  is  local  or 
has  the  same  thing  been  noted  in  other  places.  Upon  reading  this 
it  occurred  to  me  that  our  Laburnums,  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  and 
marvels  of  beauty  every  year  with  their  pendent  golden  trusses, 
similar  to,  and  contrasting  so  well  with  the  white  and  purple 
Wistarias  which  grow  near  by,  had  not  been  noticed  this  season,  and 
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upon  farther  enquiry  I  learned  that  onr  large  trees  yielded  scarcely  a 
Bingle  flower.  It  certainly  ia  remarkable  that  the  failure  Bhould 
extend  to  both  continents.  These  failures  are  unaccountable.  This 
year  every  Apple  tree  was  loaded  with  bloom,  but  the  Pears  are 
almost  an  entire  failure — the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  yet  the 
autumn  was  pleasant  and  warm  and  the  winter  unusually  mild.  Why 
should  the  Pear  alone  of  all  our  fruit  trees  fail  ?  My  theory  ia,  that 
they  have  borne  two  successive  and  enormous  crops  (1876  and  1877) 
and  now  want  a  year's  rest. — C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass. 

Double  Wistaria  sinensis. — This  is  a  very  vigorous  and  hardy 
plant,  and  its  general  appearance  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  ordinary 
species,  Wistaria  sinensis.  The  bark  is  of  a  dark  reddish  colour  and 
lightly  speckled  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  long  oval  shape,  and  when  very 
young  are  downy,  but  soon  become  smooth  and  shining,  and  are 
borne  upon  a  stalk  }  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  sweet  smelling  and 
full,  closely  resembling  double  Violets  in  their  general  appearance. 
They  hang  in  long  bunches  on  a  short,  violet-red  stalk,  and  bear  a 
strong  likeness  to  those  of  the  common  species ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
lilac  or  rather  of  a  lilac-violet  colour  j  the  petals  are  numerous  and 
irregular,  some  being  larger  than  the  others,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
been  slit.  This  kind,  which  has  just  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
France  in  the  gardens  of  MM.  Transon  Preres,  horticulturists  at 
Orleans,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  America 
by  Mr.  Parkman,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Horticulture, 
in  1869.  Specimens  may  be  procured  from  MM.  Transon. — C.  W, 
QuiN. 

Bronze   Filbert,   and   other   Coloured-leaved   Plants. — 

This  free-growing  plant,  which  is  very  effective  in  shrubberies,  has 
large  leaves  of  a  deep  bronze  colour.  We  lately  saw  a  number  of 
bushes  of  it  in  the  Slough  nurseries,  where  there  were  also  growing 
fine  dwarf,  highly-coloured  bushes  of  the  Golden  Elder  and  the 
white.leaved  Acer  Negundo  variegatum.  A  striking  effect  could 
easily  be  produced  by  associating  these  three  plants  in,  woodland 
scenery.  In  order  to  have  them  good  in  colour  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  well  pruned,  especially  the  Golden  Elder,  which  ahould  be  cut 
down  nearly  to  the  ground  every  year ;  thus  treated,  its  foliage 
comes  large  and  of  a  brilliant  golden  colour,  but  if  allowed  to  grow 
to  a  large  size  it  reverts  to  the  original  green-leaved  kind. — C.  S, 

'  Ancient  Cedars  at  Gunnersbury.— One  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve, when  standing  beneath  the  shade  of  these  ancient. looking  trees 
by  the  lake  at  Gunnersbury,  that  such  a  lovely  spot  could  be  almost 
within  earshot  of  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  London  streets  ;  and 
one  cannot  help  admiring  the  way  in  which  the  venerable  aspect  of 
the  trees  is  preserved  by  the  evident  care  that  has  been  bestowed  in 
holding  them  together  by  means  of  chains,  iron  bands,  or  props. 
Many  of  the  trees  overhanging  the  lake  are  carefully  shored  up  from 
the  water.side.  I  need  scarcely  remark  how  much  nobler  an  aspect 
is  imparted  to  an  estate  by  the  preservation  of  old  trees,  that  no 
amount  of  money  could  procure  or  transplant,  than  by  the  too  often 
commonplace  adornments  one  sees  imported  into  otherwise  good 
gardens.  I  may  also  remark  that  the  Ivy  here  playa  an  important 
part  in  garnishing  old  trees  and  forming  canopies  of  verdure  overhead, 
and  also  carpets  on  the  ground  ;  for  I  observed  that  the  too  often  bare 
spaces  under  such  trees  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  were  here  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  Ivy. — J.  G. 

Propagation  of  Xantboceras. — M.  Baillon,  in  the"  Journal  of 
the  Societe  d'Horticulture,"  gives  an  account  of  the  Xanthoceras. 
When  first  this  very  beautiful  tree  was  introduced  into  Europe  it 
was  propagated  with  extreme  slowness  and  difficulty,  owing  to  our 
arboriculturists  being  ignorant  of  the  right  means  to  take  to  secure 
its  easy  fructification.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  known 
to  flower  very  readily,  but  in  order  to  produce  a  supply  of  fruit  we 
must  have  recourse  to  artificial  fertilisation,  taking  care  to  choose 
the  proper  flowers  for  the  purpose.  This  ia  no  easy  matter,  for  some 
of  the  flowers  are  males  by  abortion,  especially  those  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  Flowers  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  useless  for  the 
purpose,  and  only  those  with  perfect  pistils  should  be  chosen  for  the 
operation.  Last  year  a  large  number  of  the  seeds  of  the  Xantho- 
ceras were  successfully  gathered  and  sown.  It  has  also  been  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  species  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
from  the  roots.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  placed  on  the  same  category 
with  certain  woody  subjects  with  pinnate  leaves,  such  as  the  Cedrela 
sinensis,  the  Ailantus,  &c.,  which  likewise  possess  the  power  of  being 
multiplied  by  root  cuttings.  M.  Baillon  says  that  one  of  the  oldest 
known  specimens  of  this  tree  is  to  be  found  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
where,  according  to  a  letter  received  by  that  gentleman,  this  tree  has 
existed  for  the  last  thirty  years.  With  us  the  Xanthoceras  rarely 
grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ;  but  in  its  natural  habitat 
(Mongolia)  it  far  exceeds  these  dimensions,  and  figures  as  a  beau- 
tiful tree.— C.  W.  Quin. 
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YELLOW-FLOWERED  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
I  HAVE  been  much  pleased  this  season  with  two  circular  beds  of 
Calliopais  coronata  and  Drummondi.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is 
bright  orange  with  a  dark  disc.  Coronata  is  a  bright  canary.yellow 
with  a  spotted  disc  less  dense  in  colour  than  Drummondi.  Both  are 
very  free  flowering  and  showy;  the  individual  flowers  measure  nearly 
3  in.  across,  and  are  mouuted  singly  on  wiry  stems,  which  yield  to 
the  motion  of  the  air,  and  thus  obviate  that  tiresome  rigidity  which, 
in  the  case  of  many  closely. cropped  or  pinched  plants,  suggests  the 
idea  of  daubs  of  paint  on  canvas.  These  two  forms  of  Calliopsis 
belong  to  a  genus  of  hardy  annuals  introduced  from  America  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  and  good  masses  of  them  were  common  thirty 
years  since ;  but  of  late,  when  flower  gaidening  became  so  formal, 
all  plants  with  a  free,  flowing  outline  were  discarded,  no  matter 
how  effective  they  might  be.  From  this  cause,  many  exceedingly 
showy  and  useful  plants  have  well-nigh  disappeared,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Sages — such  as  Salvia  patens  and  S.f  ulgena — and  many  other  plants 
equally  bright  and  showy,  but  which  could  not  easily  be  made  to 
assume  a  low  formal  outline  without  losing  moat  of  their  flowers  and, 
consequently,  their  beauty.  The  seeds  of  Calliopsis  may  be  sown  on  the 
beds  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom  the  first  week  in  April,  covering 
very  lightly  with  dry  soil,  and,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  they  must  be 
thinned  out  to  6  in.  or  8  in.  apart.  Timely  thinning  and  frequent 
earth  stirring  are  most  important  details  of  culture  in  connection, 
with  these  plants,  and  it  is  advisable  to  pick  out  the  points  of  the 
leaders  or  main  shoots  once  or  twice,  a  practice  which  keeps  the 
growth  bushy  and  robust,  and  allows  the  plants  to  get  well  esta- 
blished before  flowering  and  seed  bearing  commences.  As  far  as 
possible  the  soed-pods  should  be  picked  or  cut  off  early  in  August  and 
onwards,  although  in  this  respect  there  will  be  less  labour  required 
than  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Pelargoniums  or  Calceolarias, 
I  have  said  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air,  but  as  they  are 
light  and  scaly  I  prefer  sowing  them  and  all  similar  seeds  in  boxes 
under  glass  in  a  cold  frame.  The  soil  and  the  season  are  often,  early 
in  April,  very  nngenial,  and  many  good  seeds  may  perish  from  that 
cause;  but  under  glass  aheltera  there  is  no  fear  of  failure,  and  the 
young  plants  can  be  planted  out  in  the  beds  early -in  May  6  in.  or  so 
apart.  The  soil  should  be  good  and  deep,  and  if,  during  very  dry, 
hot  weather,  they  are  well  watered  twice  a  week,  there  will  be  leaa 
time  consumed  in  picking  off  seeds,  and  the  flowers  will  be  larger 
and  more  numerous  in  consequence.  E.  Hobday, 


TIME  OF  BLOOMINa  OP  LILTUM  CANDIDUM. 
I  BELIEVE  that  "Dunedin"  ia  in  the  main  correct  in  hia  remarks  on 
Lilies,  but  he  does  not  write  for  everybody  when  he  says  that  Lilium 
candidum  or  "  The  White  Lily  has  done  blooming  early  in  July." 
Here,  in  one  of  the  later  districts  of  South  Yorkshire,  this  Lily  seldom 
flowers  earlier  than  the  middle  of  July,  and  that,  too,  on  a  south 
border.  We  have  it  still  in  flower  (July  29),  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  late  warm  weather  it  would  have  been  later  still.  Manifestly, 
therefore,  it  would  not  have  been  wise  for  us  to  have  taken  it  up  and 
re-planted  it  two  mouths  before  September,  as  "Dunedin"  recom- 
mends. No  doubt  our  experience  is  the  same  as  that  of  others  in 
late  districts  in  the  north.  Our  bulbs  of  L.  candidum  and  the  scarlet 
Martagon  were  planted  five  years  ago.  The  first  year  they  did  not 
flower,  the  second  they  did,  the  third  year  they  flowered  well,  and 
last  year,  the  fourth  season,  they  were  very  fine,  and  created  quite  a 
display  in  onr  herbaceous  borders.  Last  November,  while  making 
some  fresh  plantations  in  another  part  of  the  ground,  all  were  taken 
up,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bulbs  had  accumulated  to  clumps  the 
size  of  one's  head,  or  larger;  these  were  divided  and  re-planted,  and, 
though  some  of  them  have  flowered  this  year,  they  are  by  no  means 
BO  fine  as  usual.  Our  bulbs,  I  may  remark,  were  planted  very  care- 
fully at  first,  but  later  than  "  Dunedin  "  recommends,  and  I  think, 
according  to  his  showing,  they  should  have  flowered  best  the  second 
year,  but  they  did  not,  but  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and 
floriferousness  till  the  fourth  year.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  "  very  little  science  tells  us  that  the  first  season  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  Lily  can  have  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  and  sweet 
food."  Surely  the  Lily  can  be  fed  as  successfully  as  any  other  plant 
of  the  herbaceous  kind.  J.  S.  W. 


Flowers  in  Churcliyards. — A  good  example  of  the  use  of  Con- 
volvulus sepium  for  enclosed  grounds  may  be  seen  in  Kensington 
Churchyard,  where  it  was  planted  apparently  at  the  time  when  the 
burying  ground  was  closed.  It  now  runs  all  over  the  place,  climbing 
up  the  Bhruba  beautifully.     Some  of    the  weeds   there,   however. 
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require  more  oversight,  as,  for  instance,  the  CEaothera,  which  is  now 
dying  off  and  scattering  its  seeds  by  the  bushel.  It  ia  desirable  that 
more'judgment  shoald  be  shown  in  the  selection  of  plants  for  burying 
grounds,  so  that  their  neatness  should  not  be  wholly  destroyed  by 
annuals.  Sorely  a  flower  list  of  perennial  plants  might  be  made  out, 
and  the  sorts  that  flower  in  sacceasion  distributed  over  the  place  in 
Buch  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  general  aspsct  fresh  and  cheerful  with 
blossom  from  April  to  October.  This  graveyard  now  offers  a  cnriona 
contrast  to  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  garden  a  few  yards  distant. 
Chacim  a  son  goCd !  [The  great  Bindweed  (Calystegia  dahurica)  is  a 
much  finer  plant  than  our  common  white  Bindweed.] 

The  Climbing  Fumitory  (Adlumia  oirrhosa). — Than  this  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  elegant  object  amongst  hardy  plants. 
It  possesses  several  good  properties ;  it  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  soon 
covers  the  object  against  which  it  ia  placed.  Its  Maiden-hair  Fern- 
like leaves  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  the  slender,  twining  stems, 
and  the  blossoms  which  are  white  and  about  ^  in.  long,  are  also  borne 
very  freely  ;  altogether,  making  it  a  most  desirable  plant.  There  is 
also  a  variety  of  it  with  purple  flowers  (A.,  cirrhosa  purpurea),  which 
if  grown  with  the  type,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast.  It  is  properly  a 
biennial ;  that  ia,  it  makes  growth  one  year,  flowers  the  nest,  and 
then  dies,  but  it  bears  seed  so  profusely — which  comes  up  year  after 
year  without  being  sown — that  it  may  well  claim  to  be  perennial.  It  is 
a  native  of  Canada  and  Carolina,  and  was  formerly  known  under 
the  name  of  Corydalia  fungosa.  Although  it  has  been  introduced 
about  a  century,  it  is  not  so  frequently  seen  in  gardens  as  it  deserves 
to  be. — A. 

Spiraeas. — S.  Lindleyana,  which  is  a  native  of  the  hills  of 
Northern  India,  thrives  wsU  in  an  exposed  situation  here,  grows 
about  5  ft.  high,  flowers  freely,  and  ia  a  very  ornamental  plant  on 
the  lawn.  S.  japonica,  now  called  Hoteia  japonica,  is  the  beat 
known  of  its  class,  being  so  extensively  used  for  decorative  purposes 
when  forced.  S.  palmata  is  a  truly  handsome  species.  It  does  not, 
however,  get  a  good  name  as  a  forcer,  but  in  the  herbaceous  border 
it  is  far  more  showy  and  perfect  than  the  Hoteia  japonica,  which,  in 
consequence  of  coming  so  early  into  flower,  gets  injured  by  winds 
and  frost;  the  latter  is  seen  to  best  perfection  when  forced.  S. 
Ulmaria  fl.-pl.  is  a  double  variety  of  the  common  Meadow  Sweet,  and 
very  much  superior  to  it  in  appearance.  The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower  and  free  flowerer,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  It  is  a 
good  companion  to  the  pink  S.  palmata.  S.  Filipendula  fl..pl.  and  S. 
japonica  variegata  are  also  attractive  kinds. — J.  S.,  She^ield. 

Badly-designed  Rockwork. — One  of  the  worst  rock  gardens 
which  I  have  yet  seen  ia  that  in  the  gardens  of  the  Preston  Nursery 
Company.  It  consists  of  large  square  flat  stones,  placed  like  shelves 
one  above  the  other,  with  vacant  spaces  between  them  filled  with  soil 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  plants  to  grow,  as  neither  light, 
rain,  nor  sunshine  could  ever  reach  them.  On  the  top  of  these  stones 
are  planted  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Golden  Pyrethrums,  and  similar 
subjects,  the  effect  of  which  any  one  can  easily  imagine.  With  Nature 
in  her  most  picturesque  form  so  close  at  hand  to  teach  what  should  be 
done,  it  is  astociahiug  how  any  one  could  have  constructed  such  an 
hideous  piece  of  work.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  England  could  be  found 
a  more  charmingly  situated  spot  than  these^gardens  occupy.  Nature 
has  added  unsparingly  to  their  attractions.  They  contain  situations 
suitable  for  Alpine  or  rock  gardens,  bog  gardens,  and  wild  gardens, 
and  the  latter  is  the  true  name  for  the  gardens  as  they  now  exist,  for 
comparatively  little  has  been  done,  except  planting  a  few  Sweet 
Williams  and  unsuitable  Roses  about  the  banks  and  jungles.  The 
taller-growing  native  Ferns  flourish  here  amazingly,  and  so  do  some 
of  the  wild  Spiroaaa.  If  some  of  the  hundreds  of  free.growing  hardy 
plants  which  we  now  possess  were  judiciously  planted,  and  fine, 
leaved  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  among  those  which  now  exist, 
this  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  gardens  in  England, 
and  one  which  every  one  who  loves  scenery  and  semi-wild  garden- 
ing would  be  pleased  to  see. — C.  S, 

Exhibiting  Carnations. — The  exhibition  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society,  which  took  place  the  other  day  at  South  Ken- 
sington, was  very  snccessfal  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
professed  florist.  The  several  classes  were  well  represented,  and  the 
skill  of  the  cultivator,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  form  and  colour  of 
the  flowers,  were  well  displayed.  No  attempt  was  made  to  break 
from  the  traditional  mode  of  exhibiting  these  flowers,  a  tradition  so 
venerable  and  so  religiously  acted  up  to  that  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  height  of  excellence  as  regards  practice  had  been  reached,  and 
that  long  experience  had  shown  that  no  improvement  could  be  made. 
At  the  risk  of  being  considered  rash  heretics,  we  venture  to  dispute 
the  assumed  excellence  of  the  present  mode  of  exhibiting  these 
flowers.  Is  it  necessary,  for  instance,  that  the  flowers,  no  matter 
what  their  colour  may  be,  should  be  throttled  by  a  stiff  collar  of 
dead   white  cardboard,  projecting  all   round    the   flower   for   some 


distance  ?  Assuming  that  some  support  of  this  kind  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  the  bursting  of  the  calyx,  is  it  necessary  that 
such  support  shoald  be  so  conspicuous  ?  The  effect  is  often  distrea* 
sing,  often  ludicrous,  and  nearly  always  detrimental  to  the  lighter 
colours  of  the  flowers  themselves.  The  card  might  be  so  curtailed 
in  its  proportions  as  not  to  be  objectionable,  and  it  might  be  of  some 
light  warm  neutral  tint  which  should  enhance,  not  detract  from,  the 
colour  of  the  flower. — "  Gardeners' Chronicle."  [It  is  high  time  to 
protest  against  the  way  in  which  these  lovely  flowers  are  made 
hideous  at  shows.  A  bed  of  seedlings  left  alone  has  a  better  effect 
than  all  the  collared  Carnations  ever  seen.  We  do  not  now  wish  to 
quarrel  with  the  "  florist  "  for  his  ideal,  and  let  him  lav  down  all  the 
rules  and  standards  of  perfection  which  he  likes.  What  we  have 
to  deplore  is  the  fact  that,  after  ages  of  effort  and  not  a  little 
vaunting  of  what  has  been  done,  the  ideal  flower  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  a  deep  paper  collar,  with  all  ita  delicate  beauty  of  varied  petal 
destroyed,  flattened,  or  picked  out.  Bach  exhibitor  ia  armed  with  a 
small  series  of  instruments,  reminding  one  of  a  dentist's  collection, 
wherewith  the  said  exhibitor  extracts  small  petals,  flattens  others, 
and  goes  through  a  variety  of  operations  to  force  the  flower  to 
assume  for  an  houi  or  two  before  its  death  a  shape  which  he  calls 
perfect.  All  this  one  might  tolerate  if  at  the  same  time  these  beauti- 
ful  flowers  could  be  seen  as  they  grow.  This  is  all  we  ask  for.  A 
show  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  well  grown  in  pots,  and  allowed 
to  bloom  without  mutilation  or  objectionable  collars,  would  be  a 
charming  novelty,  and  we  should  see  in  which  way  the  flowers  look 
best.  We  believe  the  usual  way  of  showing  them  is  that  calculated  to 
exhibit  to  the  least  possible  advantage  the  beauty  and  grace  which 
Carnations  and  Picotees  naturally  possess.] 

Helichrysums  as  Biennials. —  These  well-known  showy 
flowers,  so  useful  for  drying  as  Everlastings,  are  generally  treated  as 
annuals,  and,  unless  exceptionally  well  managed  b/  sowing  early 
under  glass,  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  before  they  commence 
flowering,  that  the  best  period  for  laying  on  the  brightest  colours  ia 
lost,  and  early  frosts  find  the  plants  jast  approaching  their  best,  as 
regards  flower-heads.  During  mild  winters  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions found  a  good  number  of  these  Everlastings  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  to  be  the  most  continuous  flowerers  next  year  even  in  the 
driest  and  hottest  of  summers.  The  Helichrysum  is  particularly 
adapted  for  a  background  plant  on  dry  borders.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  few  pans  or  boxes,  to  be  sown  with  it,  where  they  can  be 
slightly  protected  during  winter,  and,  if  planted  out  early  in  April, 
they  would  have  a  chance  of  producing  a  good  crop  of  flowers  for 
drying. — G. 

Delphiniums  from  Seed. — The  fine  race  of  Delphiniums  which 
now  adorn  our  gardens  through  the  summer  months  with  a  variety  o( 
rich  purples  and  blues,  colours  such  as  no  other  plants,  hardy  or  tender, 
can  rival,  are  easily  raised  in  great  variety  from  seed.  If  the  flower- 
stems  are  cut  down  promptly  after  blooming,  they  flower  again  in 
autumn.  Rich  soil,  or  a  place  in  the  choice  border  is  not  even 
necessary  for  them,  though  they  are  worthy  of  both.  They  thrive 
freely  without  attention  or  staking,  either  in  shrubberies  or  copses,  and 
also  well  in  open  situations.  We  say  so  much  for  them  now  through 
seeing  a  square  of  them  in  Messrs.  Carter's  seed  farm  the  other  day 
— all  seedling  plants,  and  yet  including  many  beautiful  kinds  and  a 
great  variety.  They  were  in  bloom  in  a  very  exposed  spot,  rather 
close  together,  the  stems  tall,  erect,  and  unbroken,  without  any 
stakes  being  used- 

Miles'  Spiral  SClgnonette. — Great  improvement  has  of  late 
years  been  effected  as  regards  the  habit  of  growth,  size,  and  colour 
of  Mignonette,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  agreeable  perfume  which 
has  so  long  rendered  ordinary  Mignonette  so  valuable  has  been 
retained.  Amongst  varieties  with  highly  coloured  or  red  flowers,  the 
sort  known  as  the  Victoria  Mignonette  is  possibly  the  best,  while  the 
spiral  variety  is  without  doubt  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  having  light, 
coloured  flowers.  As  a  pot  plant  I  have  as  yet  had  no  experience  with 
it,  but  in  the  open  air  it  is  most  satisfactory,  producing  spikes  of 
bloom  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  length,  and  this  without  any  attention 
in  the  way  of  pinching  the  side  shoots  or  extra  treatment  of  any 
kind.  This  result,  too,  has  been  obtained  on  very  light  soil,  and 
during  an  exceedingly  unfavourable  season,  on  account  of  long- 
continued  drought.  The  seed  was  sown  in  pans  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  as  the  few  packets  I  obtained  did  not  contain  a  great 
number  of  seeds,  the  plants  were  potted  singly  into  3-in.  pots,  and 
ultimately  planted  in  the  open  border. — P.  Grieve,  Gulford. 


White  Lilies  and  Rabbits-— Of  whit,e  Lilies  I  have  had  a  maenificent 
show,  but  not  iii  the  woods  ;  although  they  promised  so  well  there,  the  rabbits 
got  a  taste  of  them,  and  eat  every  flower,  stalk,  and  leaf  which  they  could  find. 
They  are  evidently  so  fond  of  the  white  Lily,  that  it  is  useless  plantini;  them  out 
in  woods,  uiiloss  they  are  wired  round.  Another  showy  plant  to  which  they  are 
partial  is  the  oriental  Poppy  j  they  devour  it  like  Clover  ;  Mulgediam  they  do 
not  touch,  nor  the  ComEreys,  nor  Bocconias.— G.  Bbbbt,  Longleatt 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

PIERIS  RA.PI. 
(the  small  white  or  tuhnip  butterfly.) 
This  insect  is  very  similar  to  P.  brassiere  not  only  in  form  and 
colour,  but  in  its  babits  and  economy.  It  is,  however,  consider- 
ably smaller.  The  male  measures  across  the  wings  when  they 
are  fully  extended  about  2  in. ;  the  female  is  somewhat  larger. 
The  wings  are  white  in  both  sexes,  dusted  with  black  at  their 


Small  White  Batterfly. 

bases,  the  upper  wings  having  the  tips  and  the  front  margins 
black,  more  or  less  sprinkled  with  white.  The  lower  wings  have 
a  blackish  spot  near  the  upper  margin.  On  each  of  the  upper 
wings  of  the  female,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 
base  to  the  side  margin,  there  are  also  two  black  spots,  one 
above  the  other,  the  lower  of  which  is  sometimes  hardly  visible. 
The  under  sides  of  the  upper  wings  are  white,  with  yellowish 
tips  and  with  black  spots  similar  to  those  on  the  upper  side. 
The  lower  wings  are  yellow  beneath  in  both  sexes.  The  body 
and  thorax  are  black  above  and  yellowish-white  underneath. 


Chrysalis  and  Caterpillar  of  the  Small  White  Batterfly. 

The  head  and  antenna  are  black ;  the  latter  are  slender  and 
slightly  clubbed.  The  eggs  much  resemble  those  of  the  White 
Cabbage  Butterfly,  but  they  are  laid  singly  instead  of  in 
clusters  on  the  under  sides  of  various  cruciferous  plants, 
Mignonette,  Nasturtiums,  &o.  The  caterpillars  are  hatched 
early  in  June,  and  when  fully  grown  are  about  1  in.  long, 
seldom  longer,  and  so  thickly  covered  with  fine  hairs  as  to  be 
quite  velvety;  they  are  dull  green  in  colour,  with  three  yellow 
stripes,  one  down  the  middle  of  the  back  and  one  on  each  side. 
The  chrysalides  are  of  a  light  pinkish-brown  or  pale  gray  colour 
sprinkled  with  fine  black  dots,  and  are  generally  found  in  some 
sheltered  place,  such  as  on  posts  or  palings,  near  the  plants  on 


which  the  caterpillars  have  fed.  This  butterfly  is  even  more 
common  than  P.  brassicEe,  and  is  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  It  may  be  found  from  May  till 
October. 

The  caterpillars  are  very  destructive  in  gardens,  as  they  feed 
voraciously  on  Turnips,  Cabbages,  and  other  cruciferous  plants, 
Nasturtiums,  and  Mignonette  ;  this  latter  plant  it  sometimes 
entirely  strips  of  its  leaves.  They  have  been  found  feeding  on 
the  Weeping  Willow.  The  natural  enemies  of  this  species  are 
the  same  as  those  of  P.  brassicse.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
destroying  this  insect,  except  by  catching  the  butterflies, 
picking  the  caterpillars  off  the  plants  infested,  and  killing 
them  and  the  chrysalides  wherever  they  can  be  found.  Any 
chrysalis,  however,  of  a  brown  appearance  should  be  spared, 
as  it  is  sure  to  contain  the  larvas  or  grubs  of  ichneumons  or 
other  insects  which  are  parasitic  on  the  caterpillars  of  white 
butterflies.  Very  small  yellow  cocoons  found  on  leaves  and 
dead  caterpillars  are  often  mistaken  for  the  eggs  of  insects,  but 
they  should  never  be  destroyed,  as  they  are  the  chrysalides  of 
small  insects  belonging  to  the  Ichneumonidas,  which  kill  great 
numbers  of  caterpillars,  and  thus  render  good  service  to  the 
gardener.  S.  G.  S. 

Phloxes. — These  rank  next  to  Larkapnra  atnongat  herbaceons 
plants,  and  afford  many  pleasing  shades  of  colour  ;  between  the  early 
and  late  kinds,  the  suffrnticosa  and  decngsata  types,  a  fine  display  of 
flowers  may  be  maintained  thronghont  the  snmmer  and  autumn. 
Phloxes  require  the  same  general  treatment  as  Larkspurs,  and 
succeed  anywhere.  It  is  needless  to  propagate  them  from  seed, 
except  to  raise  new  sorts.  After  two  seasons  young  shoots  pnsh 
from  the  base  of  the  flowering  stems,  and  these  may  be  used  for 
cuttings,  which  should  be  made  abont  3  in.  long,  and  inserted  in  a 
sandy  compost,  under  a  hand. light  and  shaded.  They  will  soon  strike 
root,  and  should  then  be  Dotted  ofE  or  planted  out. — S.  J. 

Ornamental  Qardens  at  Rochester,  U.S. — In  a  notice  of  the 
visits  made  by  the  members  ot  the  recent  Nurserymen's  Convention  at 
Rochester,  we  ("  Country  Gentleman  ")  alluded  to  the  examination  of 
the  grounds  of  EUwanger  &  Barry  and  others.  A  few  additional  state- 
ments of  what  they  saw  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  home  grounds 
at  these  celebrated  nurseries  are  widely  known  as  affording  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  landscape  gardening,  several  acres  of  lawn  in  perfect 
condition  being  bordered  with  beautiful  and  rare  specimens  of  native 
and  exotic  trees,  and  occasionally  ornamented  with  plantations  of 
shrubs  and  beds  of  blooming  herbaceous  plants.  A  bed  of  Psooniea, 
30  ft.  in  diameter,  containing  many  of  the  best  varieties,  was  in 
full  bloom.  Several  variegated  and  rainbow  beds,  made  of  plants 
with  coloured  foliage,  were  variously  interspersed  through  the  grounds. 
The  Rosea  were  in  perfection.  Among  the  trees  were  fine  specimens 
of  purple  Beech,  weeping  Birches  of  several  sorts,  many  rare  Conifers, 
and  a  number  of  Magnolias.  We  measured  a  flower  on  a  tree  of 
Magnolia  maorophylla,  and  found  it  to  be  20  in.  across.  Their  Seqaoia 
trees  are  abont  40  ft.  high,  and  last  winter  was  the  first  in  which  they 
were  not  at  all  affected  with  the  cold  ;  in  previous  winters  the  shoots 
were  more  or  leas  browned.  The  Japanese  Maplea,  of  which  there 
were  many  specimens,  attracted  much  attention.  This  firm  still 
keeps  up  its  great  nursery  to  its  full  extent,  oooapying  now  650  acres 
with  trees.  The  flower  farm  of  Mr.  James  Vick,  in  the  eastern 
Buburba  of  the  city,  has  many  acres  devoted  exclusively  to  flowers, 
including  avast  collection  ot  bulbs.  The  immense  beds  ot  Panaiea, 
at  the  time  above  mentioned,  were  kept  in  the  richest  bloom  by  the 
city  water,  which  was  constantly  supplied  through  hose-pipes,  the 
fine  rosed  terminus  of  which,  held  high  on  standards,  showered  the 
water  in  mist  over  the  beds.  By  actual  estimate,  we  found  that  the 
flowers  in  these  beds  of  Pansies  — which  were  of  every  imaginable 
shade  and  variegation — were  literally  numbered  by  millions.  Nothing 
does  more  than  fine  specimens  of  ornamental  planting  towards  stimu- 
lating a  correct  taste  in  the  details  for  carrying  it  out,  and  Rochester 
is  largely  indebted  for  its  many  fine  places  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
to  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry  and  to  Mr.  Vick  in  floriculture,  as 
well  as  to  others,  by  the  examples  which  they  have  afforded,  and  by 
the  plants  and  trees  which  they  have  introduced. 

Caterpillars  Attacking  the  Oak.— When  on  a  visit  lately  to  a  friend  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  we  took  a  drive  one  day  to  Wharncliffe  Crags,  where 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  Yorkshire  is  to  be  had.  On  passing  through  an  Oak 
wood  some  14  miles  in  extent,  part  of  the  old  Sherwood  Forest,  we  were  struck 
with  the  blighted  appearance  of  the  trees,  and,  upon  examination,  we  found  the 
mischief  to  be  the  work  of  caterpillars.  I  would  scarcely  have  believed  it  had 
I  not  found  them  in  hundreds  upon  the  trees.  Through  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Whamcliffe  this  wood  and  drive  are  thrown  open  to  the  public  three  days  a  week, 
— A.  McIhiosh,  Taxton  Souse, 
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LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA  AS  A  WALL  PLANT. 
In  this  fine  evergreen  shrub  are  combined  vigorous  growth, 
a  remarkably  free  habit  of  flowering,  delicious  fragrance, 
and  a  disposition  to  produce  blooms  through  the  autumn 
. — a  combination  of  good  properties  surpassed  by  few  plants  in 
cultivation.  Considering  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  Icnown 
in  this  country — over  half  a  century — it  seems  strange  that  it 
is  not  more  generally  met  with  than  it  is  at  present,  a  circum- 
stance that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  its  requir- 
ing to  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  heat,  i.e.,  between  that  of 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  and  a  stove,  a  temperature  which  many 
plant  growers  have  not  the  means  of  affording,  and  which  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  non-presence  of  such  precludes 
the  possibility  of  growing  many  of  the  very  finest  plants  we 
have,  that  will  not  succeed  well  without  more  warmth  than 
that  afforded  by  a  greenhouse,  and  yet  cannot  bear  so  high  a 
range  of  temperature  as  many  of  the  occupants  of  the  stove, 
wherein,  if  kept,  as  is  the  case  with  this  plant,  growth  is  so 
much  over-excited,  that  they  appear  never  to  have  time  to 
flower,  or,  if  they  do,  the  bloom  is  of  a  meagre,  puny  descrip- 
tion. AVith  sufficient  room  this  plant  attains  a  considerable 
size,  reaching,  where  desired,  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  when 
trained,  so  as  to  occupy  the  end  or  back  wall  of  the  house  in 
which  it  is  located.  For  this  latter  purpose  there  are  tew 
plants  more  suitable,  and  in  such  positions  its  cymes  of 
pinkish  flowers  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  equally 
suitable  for  training  round  a  pillar,  or  it  can  be  grown  in  a 
pot  or  tub,  trained  bush  fashion,  to  which  its  natural  habit 
adapts  it ;  but,  although  from  its  free  disposition  to  flower,  it 
will  bloom  in  a  small  state,  yet  to  have  the  plant  in  a  condi- 
tion such  as  to  exhibit  its  full  beauty  when  grown  in  the 
latter  way,  it  should  neither  be  stinted  for  root-room  nor  the 
head  kept  too  much  cut  in.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  wood,  which  should  be  put  in  during  the 
early  spring — say  the  beginning  of  March — tor  with  this,  as 
with  most  stove  subjects,  it  is  of  importance  to  start  sufficiently 
early  to  admit  of  the  plants  attaining  size  and  strength  before 
autumn.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots,  drained,  and 
half-filled  with  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  the  upper 
portion  being  sand.  Keep  them  moist,  cover  with  a  bell-glass, 
and  let  them  have  a  night  temperature  of  from  60"  to  65°. 
They  will  root  in  a  few  weeks  ;  then  gradually  admit  air  until 
the  propagating  glasses  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
when  the  young  plants  should  be  placed  where  they  will  receive 
plenty  of  light.  As  soon  as  growth  commences  pinch  out  the 
points,  so  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  several  shoots  near  the 
base. 

When  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with  roots  shift  at  once  into 
others  4  in.  larger,  using  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  to  one- 
third  of  peat;  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand  is  indispensable, as, 
being  free-growing,  the  plants  require  a  plentiful  application  of 
water  during  the  summer  season.  When  they  have  got  fairly 
established,  a  night  temperature  of  65°  through  the  spring  and 
summer  will  be  sufBcient,  with  a  rise  in  the  day  proportionate 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  for  the  plant,  being  a  native  of  the 
high,  comparatively  cool,  yet  humid  country  of  Nepaul,  will 
do  better  in  such  a  temperature  than  if  warmer.  A  little 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  very  bright  weather 
will  be  an  advantage.  Syringe  freely  in  the  afternoons,  in 
order  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist.  So  managed,  the  young 
plants  will  make  rapid  growth,  and  may  be  expected  to  require 
more  root  room  by  the  beginning  of  July,  when  give  a  3-in. 
or  4-in.  shift,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  root  progress 
that  has  been  made.  This  liberal  amount  of  pot  room  is  tor 
such  as  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  get  on  to  a  considerable 
size  without  loss  of  time ;  yet  if  a  portion  of  the  stock  be 
required  to  produce  some  flowers  in  the  autumn,  they  will 
do  so,  in  which  case  it  will  be  better  not  to  give  them  another 
shift.  After  potting  them  again,  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  continue  to  treat  as  already  advised  until  the  middle 
of  September,  when  dispense  with  the  shading,  giving  more 
air  ;  but  keep  on  syringing  for  another  month,  after  which  it 
may  be  discontinued.  A  night  temperature  through  the  winter 
of  from  46°  to  50°  will  suit  the  plants,  keeping  them  drier  at 


the  root,  but  on  no  account  withholding  moisture,  even  at  this 
season,  to  the  extent  that  some  plants  would  bear ;  for  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moisture-loving  nature  of 
these  hill-region  plants  does  not  in  any  way  change  under 
cultivation,  and  if  ever  kept  too  dry  they  get  into  a  languid 
state,  which  renders  them  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  red 
spider  and  other  insect  pests,  which  appear  to  prefer  preying 
upon  plant  lite  when  under  conditions  that  reduce  its  vital 
force.  By  the  middle  of  March  it  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  plants  are  to  be  turned  out  or  grown  in  pots  ; 
if  under  the  latter  system  they  may  have  a  3-in.  or  4-in.  shift, 
now  using  the  soil  in  a  more  lumpy  state,  it  possible  containing 
more  fibrous  matter.  Pot  firmly  by  ramming  the  new  soil 
well  in,  which  with  most  plants  has  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
more  bushy  habit  of  growth,  with  shorter-jointed  wood,  more 
disposed  for  an  even  production  of  flowers  than  the  few  gross, 
over-luxuriant  shoots  generally  resulting  from  light  potting. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  any  shoots  that  are  taking  an  undue 
lead,  training  the  strongest  growths  out  to  sticks  inserted  just 
within  the  rims  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  weaker  shoots  in  a 
more  erect  position,  by  which  means  they  will  acquire  strength 
to  an  extent  that  will  more  evenly  balance  the  plants.  All 
now  required  through  the  summer  is  to  treat  as  recommended 
the  previous  season,  giving  them  liberal  applications  of  water 
at  the  root,  and  syringing  freely. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  the  plants  will  push  up 
strongly,  and  when  in  bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  a  con- 
servatory, kept  at  a  temperature  such  as  is  in  accordance  with 
their  requirements.  When  the  flowering  is  over  they  may  be 
moderately  shortened  back,  and  kept  on  through  the  winter  as 
before,  giving  them  a  liberal  shift  in  the  spring,  and,  to  still 
further  promote  growth,  supply  them  with  manure  water 
during  the  summer.  They  will  this  season  make  fine  decora- 
tive objects  when  in  bloom,  after  which  treat  as  previously, 
giving  more  root-room  in  the  spring,  where  space  to  grow 
them  to  a  large  size  is  available.  This  wanting,  it  is  better  to 
discard  them  after  flowering,  keeping  smaller  plants  propa- 
gated annually  to  supply  their  places,  which,  where  the  glass 
accommodation  is  restricted,  will  be  found  the  most  advisable 
course.  Where  intended  for  planting  out,  a  moderate  extent 
of  border  must  be  prepared,  sufficiently  drained  by  the  presence 
of  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  broken  bricks,  pebbles,  or  anything  of  a 
similar  character,  as  well  as  egress  beyond  this  for  the  water, 
as  where  a  considerable  space  has  to  be  covered  with  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  root-room,  several  gallons  of  water  will 
need  to  be  applied  at  a  time.  The  plants  should  be  turned  out 
in  the  spring,  just  before  growth  commences  ;  if  delayed  until 
later  on,  some  check  to  the  young  shoots  will  follow  the  neces- 
sary disturbance  of  the  roots,  which  it  coiled  to  any  extent 
round  the  ball  inside  the  pots  should  be  loosened,  so  as  to 
direct  them  into  the  new  soil,  which  make  moderately  firm, 
otherwise  the  water  will  pass  through  it  in  a  way  so  as  to 
leave  the  ball  dry,  a  condition  essentially  opposed  to  free 
growth.  AVhen  preparing  the  soil  if,  in  addition  to  sand,  a 
sprinkling  of  grit,  stone,  or  broken  pot  shreds  is  added  to  it, 
it  will  benefit  the  plants,  as  I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
material  in  inside  borders  is  more  disposed  to  get  into  a  sour, 
unhealthy  state  than  when  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
The  plants  should  be  spread  out  to  cover  the  wall  or  end  of 
the  house,  as  the  ease  may  be,  so  as  to  furnish  the  whole  pro- 
perly from  the  first,  as  where  attention  is  not  paid  to  this 
matter  the  growth  is  naturally  directed  upwards,  leaving  the 
lower  space  deficient,  a  condition  which  it  is  afterwards  diffi- 
cult to  remedy.  Where  a  pillar  has  to  be  clothed,  instead  of 
stopping  the  plants  so  as  to  induce  their  branching  out  more 
than  requisite,  it  will  be  well  to  allow  one  or  two  of  the 
strongest  shoots  to  take  the  lead  in  a  way  to  attain  the  re- 
quired height,  merely  pinching  the  points  at  intervals  that 
will  cause  them  to  sufficiently  furnish  the  space  as  they  pro- 
gress. L.  Pinceana  is  also  a  native  of  Nepaul ;  this  has  white 
flowers  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  T.  Baines. 


Fuchsia  anculjsefolia.— This  Fuchsia  is  now  seldom  seen  and  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  obtain.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  attention  on  account  of  its  large 
variegated  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  many  which  are 
grown  for  their  blossoms  only,  and  a  good  specimen  of  it  is  very  attractive. 
I  lately  eaw  plants  of  it  in  Messrs,  Laing  &  Co.'s  nursery  at  Forest  Hill,— g. 
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POTTING  AND  DRAINING  SIMPLIFIED. 
These  are  the  points  connected  with  the  culture  of  plants  upon 
which  success  may  be  said  to  principally  depend ;  the  loss  that 
is  entailed  in  garden  practice  by  ignorance  on  either  of  them 
is  almost  inconceivable.  To  begin  with  potting,  and  dealing 
chiefly  with  general  principles,  we  have  first  to  consider  the 
kind  of  subject  we  have  to  deal  with — whether  it  be  a  strong 
or  a  weak  grower  ;  whether  grown  for  fruit  or  flowers,  or  only 
for  its  foliage  ;  whether,  also,  it  is  a  plant  producing  strong, 
thick,  fleshy  roots,  or  roots  of  a  small  fibrous  nature — all  of 
which  are  conditions  more  or  less  affecting  the  question  of 
potting  and  composts  to  be  used.  Mainly,  however,  the  ques- 
tion in  general  plant  culture  is  one  of  loose  or  firm  potting. 
Formerly,  in  potting  such  plants  as  Heaths  and  Azaleas,  hard 
potting  was  carried  to  extremes ;  the  operator  was  not 
content  with  ramming  the  soil  about  the  roots  with  a  heavy 
wooden  rammer  till  it  was  a  mass  as  hard  almost  as  a  brick, 
and  becoming  when  dry  not  unlike  a  brick  in  texture,  but  he 
even  introduced  stones  to  help  to  obstruct  the  roots  still  more. 
Recently,  however,  more  rational  practices  have  prevailed.  It 
is  not  found  in  Nature  that  the  plants  are  usually  placed  in  a 
rooting  medium  of  such  a  texture  as  is  here  described  ;  and  it 
is  found  in  plant  culture  that  such  treatment  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable.  The  effect  of  too  firm  potting  is  that  free 
root  action  is  obstructed ;  and  what  is  worse,  after  a  while, 
when  the  roots  do  to  some  extent  permeate  the  soil,  it  becomes 
a  hard  baked  ball,  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  without 
which  it  shrinks  and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  pot,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  roots.  I  have  seen  Heaths  so  hard  potted  that 
the  water  would  lie  for  hours  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  before 
it  soaked  away,  and  such  plants  I  never  saw  do  any  good. 
The  Strawberry  is  a  plant  which  should  be  firmly  potted,  but 
it  the  plants  are  rammed  too  hard  they  will  never  make  good 
ones,  as  I  have  proved  by  experiment. 

As  a  rule,  all  hard-wooded  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
require  moderately  firm  potting,  but  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
clearly  in  words  how  firm  the  soil  should  be  made.  It  may  just 
be  stated  that  considerably  more  soil  can  be  pressed  into  a  pot, 
by  dint  of  finger-and-thumb  work,  than  would  be  compatible 
with  the  necessary  porosity  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  most  good  cultiva- 
tors are  satisfied  if  the  compost  be  just  so  firm  that  it  will  not 
subside  much  after  potting  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  not  much  ramming  or  squeezing  is  necessary 
to  secure  this  end.  When  firm  potting  is  necessary,  the 
ramming  should  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  layer  of  soil  next  to 
the  drainage.  The  worst  consequence  of  loose  potting  is  that 
the  roots  soon  find  their  way  down  amongst  the  crocks — a 
thing  which  should  be  prevented  if  possible,  for  once  the  best 
part  of  the  roots  get  there,  they  cannot  be  brought  back  again 
without  shifting  the  plant.  A  good  hard  seat  below  the  ball  of 
roots  is  therefore  a  necessity  in  most  cases,  and  if  that  is 
attended  to,  it  matters  little  if  the  soil  above  is  rather  loose 
and  open.  I  have  noticed  this  very  frequently.  At  one  time  1 
were  taught  that  pot  Vines  and  Pines  could  not  be  potted  too 
loosely  to  secure  a  free  growth,  which  may  be  true,  but  we 
found  that  plants  so  potted  had  always  the  best  part  of  their 
roots  among  the  drainage  by  the  end  of  the  season,  while  there 
would  be  comparatively  few  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ball. 
By  beating  about  2  in.  of  the  bottom  soil  pretty  bard,  however, 
and  filling  iu  the  rest  round  the  roots  rather  loosely,  we  find 
by  long  experience  that  rooting  in  the  drainage  can  be  almost 
wholly  prevented,  and  that  the  roots  push  up  instead  of  down, 
until  ihey  quite  crowd  the  surface  of  the  ball,  thus  presenting 
excellent  facilities  for  feeding  by  means  of  top-dressings. 

I  have  said  that  something  depended  upon  whether  fruit 
or  flowers,  or  only  luxuriant  foliage,  was  the  object.  It  may 
be  observed  that  what  induces  a  floriferous  habit  will  also 
induce  fruitfulness,  and  for  both  the  treatment  may  be  the 
same.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed,  I  think,  by  experienced 
cultivators  that  a  soil  of  tolerably  fine  texture  is  the  best  for 
those  subjects  which  are  cultivated  for  their  fruit ;  but  of 
course  something  depends  upon  the  species.  All  stone  fruits 
succeed  best  in  a  rather  rich  soil,  but  a  soil  that  is  permitted 
to  settle  of  its  own  accord,  not  one  that  is  trodden  or  beaten 
hard.  Apples  and  Pears  succeed  in  a  pretty  firm  soil,  but  I 
believe  the  finest  examples  of  both  are  produced  from  trees 
that  grow  in  deep  and  not  too  bard  loam,  and  in  situations,  of 


course,  where  the  wood  is  ripened  annually.  At  Lord  Ducie's, 
Tortworth  Court,  I  understand  all  Apple  and  Pear  tree 
borders  were  specially  prepared  and  filled  in  with  good  loam 
from  the  fields,  in  which  the  trees  were  planted,  and  that 
garden  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  fruit.  Instances 
of  successful  orchard-house  culture  also  prove  that  a  border 
of  a  moderately  adhesive  texture  is  best,  and  in  potting  such 
trees  one  may  safely  take  a  lesson  from  outdoor  borders.  As 
regards  fruits  produced  from  plants  of  a  herbaceous  character, 
like  the  Pine  before  mentioned,  or  the  Plantain,  a  freer  rooting 
medium  is  to  be  recommended.  As  regards  plants  grown  for 
their  large  and  fine  leaves,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
richer  and  freer  the  compost  they  are  allowed  the  better,  it 
light  and  temperature  be  afforded  according  to  their  wants. 

Draining. — On  this  subject  many  particular  instructions 
have  been  given.  By  some  it  is  considered  necessary,  when 
crocking  or  draining  a  pot,  to  arrange  the  potsherds  according 
to  their  sizes  in  the  most  particular  fashion,  beginning  with 
pieces  of  the  largest  size,  and  ending  with  the  smallest.  In 
some  gardens,  indeed,  preparing  the  crocks  and  draining  the 
pots  is  nearly  a  man's  work  ;  but  it  is  all  utterly  useless  labour. 
All  that  anyone  wants  is  a  hammer  to  break  the  potsherds,  and 
1-iu.,  i-in.,  or  ^^-in.  sieve.  With  these  a  boy  may  prepare  as 
many  crocks  in  a  few  hours  as  will  nearly  last  an  entire  season. 
First  he  has  to  pound  up  with  the  hammer  the  broken  pots, 
next  he  has  to  first  put  them  through  the  1-in.  sieve,  then  the 
|-in.,  and  lastly  the  j-in.  one,  to  shake  the  dust  out  of  them, 
and  he  has  then  all  he  needs  for  particular  subjects,  from 
Orchids  to  Scarlet  Pelargoniums.  The  chief  and  only  point  is  to 
provide  a  clear  waterway  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  To  effect 
this  he  has  first  to  put  in  one,  two,  or  three  handfuls  of  the 
roughest  crocks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  in  the  bottom, 
then  a  handful  of  the  next  size  on  the  top  of  these,  and  in  very 
particular  cases  some  of  the  smaller  siftings  on  the  top  of  all, 
and  on  the  top  a  piece  of  turf  or  Moss,  and  the  drainage  is  as 
sife  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  most  elaborate  precautions.  In 
potting  very  small  plants  in  small  pots,  and  such  as  require  a 
fair  amount  of  water,  drainage  is  hardly  necessary  at  all,  for 
the  evaporation  from  the  sides  of  the  pot  (if  it  be  made  of  un- 
glazed  earthenware)  is  almost  more  than  enough  to  rob  the 
roots  of  their  moisture  as  fast  as  they  can  conveniently  be 
supplied  again.  For  all  common  plants,  therefore,  such  as  are 
put  in  small  pots  in  which  they  have  not  to  remain  long,  one 
crock  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  quite  enough,  and  I  speak 
from  years  of  experience  in  the  matter. — "  Field." 


THE  GLAZING  OF  HOTHOUSES. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  horticultural  builders  for  some  time 
back  to  devise  a  form  of  structure  that  would  permit  of  glaz- 
ing without  putty,  and  at  the  same  time  obviate  the  necessity 
of  frequent  painting,  which,  as  hothouses  are  built  at  present, 
add  so  largely  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 
It  is  certainly  most  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  outside 
putty  at  least,  for  it  is  a  source  of  much  trouble  and 
expense  in  keeping  the  roof  iu  repair.  It  is  the  putty 
far  more  than  the  wood  which  necessitates  painting  so 
often,  and  it  also  hinders  repairs,  for  when  glass  is  broken, 
which  frequently  happens  in  gardens,  the  putty  has  all  to  be 
chipped  out  piecemeal,  and  the  new  has  to  be  painted  three  or 
four  coats  again  after  it  has  hardened.  But  even  in  the  best- 
managed  places  this  work  is  too  frequently  neglected,  and  the 
putty  cracks  and  leaves  the  wood,  the  damp  gets  in,  pro- 
duces rot  and  drip,  and  in  the  end  the  ruin  of  the  structure. 
In  going  through  an  extensive  garden  the  other  day,  and  one 
supposed  to  be  well  kept  up,  the  damage  through  frequent 
repairs  to  glass  roofs  and  the  after  neglect  of  painting  was 
very  apparent.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  houses,  indeed, 
the  idea  of  repairs  had  been  .given  up,  and  the  houses  (not 
very  old)  were  destined  to  come  down  when  anything  was 
done  to  them.  Any  plan,  therefore,  by  which  hothouse  roofs 
can  be  made  thoroughly  drip-proof  without  putty,  and  at  the 
same  time  strong  enough  to  withstand  storms  of  wind,  and 
close  enough  in  the  laps  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  in, 
thereby  reducing  the  temperature  seriously,  will  assuredly 
soon  become  popular.    As  yet  none  of  the  patented  systems 
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of  glazing  without'putty  have  found  much  favour  among  gar- 
deners, as  much  because  of  the  open  laps  as  anything  else. 
The  plan  answers  well  enough  for  railway  stations  and  sheds, 
&c.,  where  temperature  is  no  consideration ;  but  in  plant  struc- 
tures the  windage  and  loss  of  heat  are  too  great.  This  was 
the  fault  of  "  Ayres'  Imperishable  Hothouses,"  as  Mr.  Ayres 
onie  told  us  himself.  In  calm  weather  they  answered  well 
enough,  and  at  all  times  the  structures  looked  well ;  but  in 
windy  weather  the  wind  blew  through  the  laps  like  a  hurricane, 
and  the  same  objection  applies  to  some  of  the  other  systems. 
"While  in  a  winter  garden  at  the  seaside  some  time  since, 
which  was  glazed  on  one  of  the  puttyless  methods,  we  ob- 
served that  every  puff  of  wind  heaved  the  panes  up  so  far  that 
one  could  push  a  quill  under  them,  and  the  superintendent 
told  us  that  during  cold  weather  he  could  just  keep  up  the 
necessary  temperature  by  dint  of  hard  firing  and  an  extra 
consumption  of  fuel.  That  it  is,  however,  practicable  enough  to 
render  such  roofs  fairly  air-tight,  we  do  not  doubt.  We  had 
an  opportunity  at  the  Leeds  Horticultural  Show  the  other 
day  of  examining  Hellewell's  new  system,  and,  though  we 
cannot  say  how  the  structure  may  behave  in  a  gale  of  wind,  it 
seemed  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than  anything  we 
have  seen  yet.  The  panes  are  edged  with  india-rubber  pads  at 
the  holdfasts,  which  keep  the  panes  down  very  closely.  We 
could  not  insert  the  thin  blade  of  our  penknife  under  the  laps, 
■which  is  a  pretty  good  test ;  but  in  some  other  cases,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  winter  garden  before  mentioned,  we  could  push 
the  haft  of  a  budding  knife  under  the  laps  and  prize  the  glass 
up  sufficiently  almost  to  admit  one's  finger.  By  Hellewell's 
plan  the  panes  are  laid  on  with  their  laps  from  the  wind  as 
much  as  possible — that  is,  the  side  laps,  which  are  the  most 
exposed.  What  we  considered  the  faults  of  the  system  were 
the  large  size  of  the  panes  and  the  wooden  framework,  which 
seems  too  light ;  the  structure  has  the  appearance  of  being  all 
glass — no  fault,  certainly,  from  a  gardener's  point  of  view, 
but  still  a  proportionately  strong  framework  is  indispensable. 
The  glass  sides  of  the  house  especially  needed  to  be  better 
stayed.  Another  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  does  away 
with  nearly  all  outside  painting — there  are  no  outside  rafters, 
all  tho  woodwork  is  inside  under  the  glass,  except  the  gutters, 
and,  of  course,  the  doors  and  the  wooden  sides.  The  system 
has  yet  to  be  fairly  tried,  however,  and  we  are  not  recommend- 
ing the  plan  here  before  all  others  ;  but  we  are  mistaken  if  it 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  plant  and  fruit  cultivators. 

There  is,  I  imagine,  considerable  doubt  in  many  people's 

minds  as  to  the  plan  of  glazing  without  putty  being  able  to 
keep  out  rain  and  prevent  drip  equally  well  as  houses  glazed 
on  the  old-fashioned  principle.  Having,  however,  lately  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  little  greenhouse  glazed  without 
putty,  I  can  confidently  state  that  such  structures  may  be 
rendered  perfectly  water-tight  without  any  brickwork  or  putty 
at  all.  The  heating  apparatus  in  this  case  consisted  of  a  large 
flat  lamp,  with  two  burners,  for  paraffin  oil,  one  burner  being 
sufficient  to  keep  out  a  moderate  amount  of  frost,  and  the  two 
together  in  full  play  severe  frost.  Under  such  conditions  was 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  zonal,  double,  and  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  that,  too,  in  a  house 
which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  easily  re-erected.  J.  G. 
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Lapageria  alba.— The  flowers  of  this  are  so  mnch  prized  in  a  cat  state  for 
floral  decorations,  that  Mr.  Wills  is  building  in  his  Fnlham  nursery  a  house 
which  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  it.  The  house  in  question  is  in  a  north-west 
aspect,  and  the  plants  are  to  be  planted  in  an  outside  border,  where,  with  a 
little  protection  in  winter,  a  fine  crop  of  flowers  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

Fuchsia  pendnliflora.— This  is  one  of  the  beet  of  Fuchsias  for  baskets  or 
for  training  up  pillars.  It  flowers  freely,  has  handsome  light  green  foliage, 
and  its  blossoms,  which  are  bright  crimson,  have  tubes  li  in.  to  2  in.  in  length! 
It  is  a  hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  two  of  the  old  species.  Plants  of 
it  are  now  in  good  flower  in  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway.— S. 

Small  Plants  of  Anthnrium  Scherzeriannm  Best.— I  And  small  plants  of 
this  better  than  large  ones  for  decorative  purposes.  Tho  spathes  certainly  are 
smaller,  but  the  quantity  of  bloom  produced  even  by  a  small  plant  is  astonish- 
ing. This  Anthnrium  is  easily  grown  it  potted  in  soil  consisting  of  Sphagnum 
and  peat,  divested  of  its  dust,  intermixed  with  plenty  of  sandstone  about  the 
size  of  nuts.  It  sbould,  when  well  rooted,  be  given  liquid  manure  occasionally, 
and  carp  mc^t  be  raken  to  see  that  the  drainaye  is  in  good  condition —J  oHH 
riswH,  Itra  Ijorl,  tTrlh,  C".  Mr,i)h. 


BOUQUET  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

Drawn  by  Mrs.  DUFFIELD. 

Bouquet  or  Pompone  Dahlias  form  quite  a  different  section 
from  the  Fancy  and  Show  kinds.  They  are  of  Continental 
origin  j  and  while  the  plants  have  the  tall  growth  of  ordinary 
Dahlias,  the  flowers  are  much  smaller,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  group  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  as  the  Pompone 
Chrysanthemum  does  to  the  large-flowering  section.  For 
some  time  we  had  only  varieties  of  tall  growth,  but  of  late 
years  plants  of  dwarf  and  close  growth  have  been  obtained, 
having  the  same  small  compact  flowers  freely  produced,  and 
of  varied  and  attractive  colours.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
give  a  list  of  the  best  varieties,  but  such  catalogues  as  those  of 
Messrs.  E.  6.  Henderson,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  and  others  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  good  selection.  The  tall-growing  varie- 
ties are  very  useful  for  the  centre  of  a  large  bed,  with  the 
dwarfer-growing  forms  forming  a  band  round  them. 

Of  the  term  "  Fancy  Dahlia,"  the  following  definition  was 
given  a  few  years  ago  :  "  In  the  composition  of  a  fancy  Dahlia 
two  or  more  distinct  colours  are  essential.  If  the  variegation 
be  in  the  form  of  stripes  or  flakes,  as  in  the  Carnation,  this 
arrangement  of  colours,  whether  the  light  or  the  dark  pre- 
dominates, is  in  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  the  sub-division 
distinguished  as  striped  fancy  Dahlias ;  but  if  the  variegation 
consists  in  the  edges  or  tips  of  the  florets  differing  from  the 
general  or  ground  colour,  then  the  relative  position  of  the 
colours  determines  whether  the  flower  be  a  fancy  one  or  other- 
wise. Thus  a  white,  yellow,  or  any  pale  variety,  edged,  tipped, 
or  laced  with  a  dark  colour,  after  the  manner  of  the  Picotee, 
is  denominated  simply  an  edged,  tipped,  or  laced  Dahlia,  but 
when  this  disposition  of  colours  is  reversed,  i  e  ,  when  the 
florets  of  a  dark  flower  are  tipped  with  a  light  colour,  the  variety 
so  marked  is  termed  a  tipped  fancy  Dahlia."  At  that  time  the 
foregoing  accurately  described  what  was  commonly  under- 
stood by  a  fancy  Dahlia,  but  since  then  the  two  divisions  of 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias  have  approached  each  other  so  closely 
that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  classify  them  with  accu- 
racy, and  at  many  country  shows  edged  flowers  are  admitted 
to  be  fancy  flowers  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  purely  self 
colours.  It  frequently  happens  that  fancy  Dahlias  will  revert 
to  a  self  form,  and,  when  that  occurs,  the  fancy  flowers  in  their 
true  character  and  the  self  flowers  can  be  shown  as  distinct 
varieties. 

There  is  yet  another  section  of  useful  Dahlias,  viz  ,  the 
bedding  varieties.  These  are  of  dwarf  growth  with  unusual 
free  flowering  properties,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
continuous  bloomers.  Every  batch  of  seedlings  will  be  certain 
to  produce  some  of  this  character. 

It  is  in  large  gardens  that  Dahlias  come  in  most  serviceable, 
and  when  a  great  number  of  cut  flowers  are  wanted  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  and  in  autumn.  Dahlias  prove  very  useful. 
But  to  prolong  their  bloom  and  floral  attractiveness,  the  plants 
should  be  mulched  with  manure,  kept  well  watered  at  the 
roots,  and  occasionally  syringed  overhead  when  the  weather  is 
dry ;  the  decaying  flowers  should  also  be  removed.  In  this 
way  the  cultivator  renders  substantial  assistance  to  his  plants, 
and  they  reward  his  timely  attentions  by  bringing  forth  flowers 
in  plenty  when  they  are  most  wanted.  D. 

[The  flowers  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were 
supplied  from  the  collections  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson, 
Pine-apple  Place.] 


The  Violet-scented  Fern  (Nephrodinm  fragrans).  —  Thia 
North  American  Fern  ia  one  of  the  few  scented  kinds  which  we  have, 
especially  amongst  the  hardy  class.  It  ia  a  amall-growing  plant  with 
a  tuft  of  mnch. divided  dark  green  froods  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long. 
It  is  covered  on  the  upper  aurface  with  minnte  glands  which  yield  a 
delightful  fragrance,  much  resembling,  but  superior  to,  that  of  Violet 
blossoma.  Like  many  other  good  plants,  it  ia  rather  difEcalt  to 
manage,  bat  I  find  it  to  succeed  beat  in  a  moist,  shady,  yet  well 
aired,  situation,  and  it  muat  be  guarded  against  slogs.  It  likes  a 
compost  consisting  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  loam  and  sand. — W. 
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Carnations  and  Picotees. — These  are  best  increased  by  means 
of  layers  put  in  in  August ;  loosen  the  surface  soil  with  a 
trowel,  and  mix  with  it  a  portion  of  fine  garden  soil  and  a 
little  sand ;  trim  off  the  leaves  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors, 
cut  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  peg  the  shoot  down  ; 
then  cover  with  soil,  and  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  all 
closely  down.  If  the  weather  be  very  dry,  give  a  watering 
now  and  then  late  in  the  afternoon.     In  two  or  three  weeks 


layers  thus  treated  will  begin  to  grow,  and  in  about  the  second 
week  in  September  they  may  be  taken  up  with  a  trowel  and 
potted  either  ia  pairs  or  singly  as  required.  They  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  that  can  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  air  may  be  gradually  given  them,  and  they  will 
soon  become  established. 

MuLB  Pinks. — These  may  be  increased  in  autumn  by  means 
of  the  side-shoots,  which  should  be  put  in  as  cuttings  under 
hand-lights  out  of  doors,  or  in  spring  by  getting  the  plants 
into  warmth  and  treating  them  in  the  same  way  as  Tree  Car- 
nations. 

Tree  Carnations. — The  best  month  for  increasing  these  is 
the  latter  end  of  January.  Let  cuttings  be  made  of  the  side 
shoots  that  show  no  sign  of  flowering,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  illustration.  Well  drain  the  pots  for 
their  reception ;  the  best  and  handiest  sizes  are 
41  in.  and  6  in.  Let  the  soil,  which  should  be 
sifted  and  thoroughly  mixed,  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  yellow  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  ; 
take  care  to  clear  it  of  wireworms,  which  are 
little,  hard,  darkish  yellow  worms,  about  1  in. 
long ;  it  only  one  of  these  be  left  in  a  pot  it 
will  destroy  the  whole  of  the  cuttings  in  a  day 
or  two.  The  soil  must  be  pressed  rather  firmly 
into  the  pots,  and  sand  should  be  laid  on  the 
top  ;  then  water  and  insert  the  cuttings  firmly 
with  a  small  dibber,  give  a  good  watering,  and 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  close 
house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  65°  ; 
they  must  not  be  covered  at  all.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  fit  for 
potting  off.  Any  new  or  scarce  sorts  may  also 
be  increased  in  March  by  putting  the  plants  in 
a  house  in  which  the  temperature  is  65°  to  induce  growth. 
The  cuttings  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  those  just 
named,  but  they  must  be  placed  in  bottom-heat  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  occasionally  airing  and  sprinkling  with  water 
early  in  the  morning,  and  shading  from  the  mid- day  sun  with 
sheets  of  paper.  H.  H. 


PEOPAGATION  OF  VERBENAS  AND  OTHER 
BEDDING  PLANTS. 
AusDST  is  essentially  the  time  for  looking  over  fiower  garden 
stock,  taking  note  of  such  additions  or  alterations  as  may  with 
advantage  be  introduced  into  the  bedding  list  for  another 
season,  and,  in  case  Verbenas  are  considered  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  flower  garden,  the  requisite  number  of  stock  plants 
should  be  propagated  withour  delay,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  established   before  the   dull   diys   of  winter   set   in. 


Many  ills,  it  is  true,  attend  plants  that  are  tenderly  nursed  and 
coddled  late  in  the  autumn,  and  especially  Verbenas,  which 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mildew  and  thrips  on  the  first 
approach  of  winterly  weather,  but  the  remedy  by  means  of 
which  difficulties  such  as  these  can  be  surmounted  is  early 
propagation  and  a  liberal  course  of  treatment  up  to  a  ijiven 
time,  after  which  all  growth  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  and 
ripened.  The  routine  duties  connected  with  autumn  propagation 
are  simple  enough.  First  of  all,  see  that  your  plants  are  in  a  fit 
state  from  which  to  take  cuttings,  and  next  determine  the 
most  convenient  plan  of  propagation,  and  have  all  ready  before 
a  single  cutting  is  taken  off.  The  propagating  frame,  if  a 
temporary  one,  should  stand  in  a  comparatively  shaded 
position,  and  be  filled  up  to  12  in.  or  IS  in.  deep  with  s  ent 
leaves  freshened  up  with  short  Grass — just  enough  to  generate 
a  gentle  warmth,  which  will  accelerate  root  action  and  promote 
a  free  and  steady  growth ;  then  have  the  pots  or  pans  washed 
clean,  crocked  and  filled  up  with  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  the 
proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  or  pans  with 
water  through  a  fine  rose  ;  then  have  the  cuttings  taken  off, 
and  while  they  are  being  prepared  for  insertion  dew  them 
over  with  water  through  a  syringe  to  keep  them  from  flagging. 
As  the  process  of  insertion  is  being  proceeded  with,  see  that 
every  cutting  is  made  fast  at  its  base  and  not  about  the  middle. 
Water  well,  so  as  to  fill  in  the  holes,  and  place  the  pans  level  in 
the  frame  already  prepared  for  their  reception.  No  hard 
and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  atmospheric  con- 
dition of  a  propagating  frame,  so  much  depends  on  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  state  of  the  material  or  that  of  the  weather, 
but  it  is  a  safe  principle  upon  which  to  act  to  keep  the 
cutting  from  flagging  from  the  time  when  it  is  severed  from 
its  parent  till  it  has  formed  roots  and  become  an  independent 
plant.  This  is  done  by  shading  and  by  frequent  syringings 
overhead,  which  may  be  reduced  gradually  as  the  plants 
become  established. 

The  next  matter  to  be  attended  to  is  transplanting  the 
rooted  cuttings  into  pans  of  rich  soil.  In  doing  this  one  must 
be  mindful  not  to  compromise  or  impede  their  future  health  by 
exposing  them  to  influences  that  would  cause  any  check  to 
growth.  The  pans  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  less  than 
4  in.  deep,  and  be  clean  washed  and  carefully  drained.  There 
is  little  necessity  for  warming  soil  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
in  case  the  compost  heap  be  located  in  cold  quarters,  and  the 
soil  be  many  degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  cutting  frame, 
the  usual  remedy  should  be  applied  to  reduce  the  disparity  be- 
tween them.  Of  the  soil  itself  little  need  be  said.  It  can 
hardly  be  too  rich,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  before- 
hand, such  preparation  depending,  of  course,  on  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  material  about  to  be  used.  Keep  the  plants 
from  iJ  in.  to  3  in.  apart  in  the  pans,  and  make  the  soil  firm 
about  their  roots,  so  that  while  the  soil  encourages  vigorous 
growth  the  latter  may  be  moderated  by  the  mechanical  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  the  roots,  thus  inducing  them  to 
become  fibrous  and  compact  rather  than  straggling.  Return 
the  plants  to  the  catting  frame  in  which  the  heat  has  now 
subsided,  and  keep  the  frame  close  for  a  few  days  and  the 
plants  watered  overhead.  Admit  air  as  they  lay  hold  of  the 
soil,  and  eventually  throw  the  sashes  off  altogether,  exce[.t 
during  boisterous  weather.  By  this  careful  mode  of  treat- 
ment a  fine  healthy  growth  will  be  established,  and  the  next 
thing  is  to  ripen  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  stock  will  not  be 
decimated  through  the  winter  by  insect  pests  and  damp.  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure ;  therefore  follow  up  the  principle 
suggested  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks,  and  ripen 
the  wood  gradually  but  thoroughly  till  it  has  a  hazel-brown 
appearance.  Winter  the  plants  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
a  cool,  airy  structure,  where  fresh  growth  will  not  be  excited 
before  cuttings  are  required  the  following  spring ;  then  intro- 
duce the  plants  in  gradual  batches  to  a  sharp,  moist  heat,  and 
strong,  healthy  cuttings  may  be  obtained  by  the  thousand. 

Many  other  popular  flower  garden  plants  that  require  to  be 
propagated  in  the  autumn  for  stock  are  so  like  the  Verbena  as 
regards  their  requirements  that  further  allusion  to  them, 
except  in  a  collective  sense,  would  be  unnecessary.  Amongst 
their  number  are  Koniga  variegata,  different  varieties  of 
Tropeeolum,  Heliotropes,  Iresines,   &c.,   while  Lobelias    and 
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Mesembrjanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  are  best  kept  as 
surplus  stock  either  in  pans,  pots,  or  boxes.  W.  Hinds. 

Otterspool. 

GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Cypripediums. — The  diflFerent  varieties  of  Cypripedium  barbatum 
are  most  useful  plants  both  for  general  decorative  purposes  and  for  tbe 
production  of  cut  flowers.  The  leaves  of  all  this  section  are  more  or  less 
handsomely  marked,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  most  enduring  character, 
lasting  in  good  condition  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Those  who  use  them 
largely  for  exhibition  purposes  generally  put  from  one  to  three  crowns 
together  in  small  pots,  and  before  or  about  the  time  of  their  flowering 
turn  them  out  of  these  and  put  them  together  in  considerable  masses  in 
pots  of  the  requisite  size  ;  thus  treated,  they  make  a  more  imposing 
appearance  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  For  general  decoration  they 
are  best  grown  in  8-in.  or  9-in.  pots,  sis  or  eight  crowns  being  placed  in 
each  pot,  as  if  allowed  to  grow  on  until  they  have  increased  to  a  large 
mass,  the  inner  portions  of  the  plants  get  so  crowded  that  they  become 
weak,  neither  attaining  their  full  strength,  nor  increasing  as  "they  will 
when  further  divided.  In  most  cases  before  this  the  flowering  will  be 
over  and  growth  will  have  commenced,  and  where  that  has  occurred, 
unless  the  plants  are  suffering  very  much  from  want  of  room,  it  will  be 
better  to  let  them  finish  growing  before  interfering  witb  them,  but  with 
such  as  have  bloomed  late  and  are  only  now  slightly  advanced  in  growth, 
good  sized  specimens  may  with  advantage  be  divided  into  three  or  four, 
shifting  them  into  pots  sufticiently  large  to  admit  of  the  increase  which 
they  are  likely  to  make  for  a  couple  of  years ;  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  about  two  of 
the  latter,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  fine  broken  crocks  added  and  a 
little  sand  will  suit  them  perfectly.  They  succeed  well  at  the  coolest  end 
of  the  East  Indian  house,  or  where  they  can  be  kept  slightly  warmer 
than  the  majority  of  growers  keep  intermediate  house  plants.  They 
require  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  whilst  growing,  but  not  too 
much  atmospheric  moisture  ;  give  them  plenty  of  light,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  leaves  getting  drawn  up  weakly.  Of  the  Long-tailed  Cypripedium 
(C.  caudatum)  there  are  several  forms,  all  of  which  well  deserve 
attention.  By  many  they  are  grown,  like  the  East  Indian  plants,  in 
strong  heat,  but  I  have  found  them  to  succeed  best  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  most  of  the  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  &c.,  require;  they  will  now  be 
making  active  growth  and  should  be  well  supplied  with  moisture  at  the 
roots.  The  bandsomo  C.  villosum,  C.  Stonei,  G.  Lowi,  and  C.  Irevigatum, 
all  very  distinct  and  equally  worthy  of  cultivation,  will  succeed  well  under 
similar  treatment.  They  will  now  be  in  the  height  of  their  growth,  and 
Bbould  be  kept,  independently  of  fluctuations  of  weather,  at  an  even 
temperature,  lower,  of  course  at  night  than  in  tbe  daytime.  The  old  but 
useful  C.  ineigne,  with  its  handsomer  form  C.  Maulei,  the  beautiful  C. 
venustum,  and  C.  Schlimi  will  also  now  "be  growing  freely.  Being  mostly 
plants  from  a  considerable  altitude,  they  naturally  grow  under  the  influence 
of  copious  moisture,  and  any  check  through  a  deficiency  of  this  will  injure 
their  io'owth. 

Anaectocliili. — These  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  variegated, 
leaved  plants  are,  by  the  majority  of  growers,  found  very  difficult  to  keep 
in  a  healthy  thriving  condition  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
experience  of  most  cultivators  is  that  they  grow  and  increase  satisfactorily 
for  possibly  some  years,  after  which,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
difference  of  treatment,  they  at  once  become  a  prey  to  that  most  fatal  of 
all  Orchid  diseases,  spot,  which,  in  their  case,  usually  affects  their  soft, 
succulent  stems  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  leaves.  This  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  ia  something  wrong  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  generally  managed,  and  points  to  the  apparently  healthy  growth 
which  they  make  for  a  time  being  the  result  of  either  over-stimulating 
treatment  by  too  much  heat  during  the  summer  season  whilst  active 
growth  is  going  on  with  an  insufficiency  of  light  and  air,  or  that  the  plants 
are  kept  too  continuously  in  a  state  of  growth  by  not  giving  them  suffi- 
cient restia  winter.  The  want  of  success  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
growers  may  be  traced  to  a  combination  of  the  above  conditions.  The 
golden-veined  kinds,  comprising  the  different  varieties  of  A.  setaceus, 
A.  santhophyllus,  with  A.  striatus,  and  the  large-leaved  A.  Lowi,  are  all 
Datives  of  hot  Eastern  countries;  consequently,  they  need  considerable 
warmth ;  the  way  in  wbich  they  are  kept  confined  with  comparatively 
little  air  under  bell-glasses  is  quite  opposed  to  the  conditions  essential  to 
continued  health.  They  should  have  more  Hght  and  air,  even  though 
their  progress  under  such  treatment  may  be  slower,  and  the  leaves  they 
form  somewhat  smaller  and  less  brilliant  in  colour  than  when  managed 
otherwise.  Tbe  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  silver-veined  species, 
such  as  A.  argenteus  and  its  several  varieties;  these  do  not,  even 
when  growing,  need  nearly  so  much  warmth  as  the  golden-leaved  kinds  ; 
they  are  more  tenacious  of  life,  but  generally,  like  the  golden  ones,  after 
a  time  they  succumb.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  seeing  they  are  kept 
continually  under  tlie  excitement  of  more  heat  and  moisture  than  they 
need.  From  the  effective  contrast  which  they  produce  when  associated 
with  tbe  golden-leaved  varieties,  they  are  almost  invariably  kept  in  the 
East  Indian  house  with  them  ;  but,  in  addition  to  giving  the  silver  ones 
more  air  than  they  usually  receive,  they  will  do  much  better  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  if  they  can  be  set  near  the  end  or  side  lights,  where 
they  will  get  more  light  when  the  sun  is  not  absolutely  on  them  than  when 
placed,  as  they  generally  are,  for  the  convenience  of  inspection,  nearer 


the  centre  of  the  bouse,  they  will  be  found  to  continue  longer  in  a  healthy 
condition  than  they  otherwise  would.  They  will  succeed  in  a  mixture 
of  chopped  dead  Sphagnum,  but  not  too  far  decomposed,  to  which  a 
liberal  amount  of  sand  has  been  added,  and  some  charcoal  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  Horse  Beans.  So  far  as  potting  goes,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  usual  method  of  growing  them  two  or  three  crowns 
each  in  small  pots  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  these  should  be 
plunged  several  together  as  closely  as  they  will  stand  in  larger  pots  or 
pans  also  filled  with  Sphagnum.  Keep  them  moderately  moist  at  the 
roots  whilst  growing.  Shade  neither  too  heavily  nor  too  slightly  when 
the  sun  is  on  them,  but  subject  them  to  all  the  light  which  they  can  get 
at  other  times,  and  tilt  the  glasses  so  as  at  all  times  to  allow  as  much  air 
as  possible.  Very  great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  roots  of  these 
plants,  as  if,  by  the  slightest  injury  from  whatever  cause,  the  tender 
extending  points  are  damaged,  the  same  root  will  never  either  grow  any 
further  or  break  out  afresh  in  the  way  in  which  other  Orchids  will  do.  If 
loots  thus  injured  do  not  at  once  decay  altogether  they  will  do  so 
gradually,  very  often  aff"ectiDg  the  stem  of  tbe  plant  from  which  tbey 
proceed. 

Vanilla  aromatiea  and  V.  planifolia. — These  plants,  tbe  former 
tbe  Vanilla  of  commerce,  although  not  held  in  much  favour  by  Orchid 
growers  generally,  are,  nevertheless,  very  interesting  plants.  They  are  very 
suitable  for  running  up  a  wall,  say  at  the  gable  end  of  a  general  plant 
stove,  where  such  exists,  a  position  in  which  their  numerous  clinging  roots 
will  fix  themselves  like  Ivy.  Here  they  will  also  be  more  likely  to  receive 
the  treatment  which  they  require  than  amongst  East  Indian  Orchids,  for 
although,  as  is  evident  from  the  country  where  they  are  indigenous,  they 
enjoy  a  high  temperature,  still,  like  most  West  Indian  Orchids,  they  do 
better  with  a  drier  atmosphere  and  less  shade  than  are  usually  given  to 
Orchid  houses.  Now,  whilst  tbey  are  making  their  growth,  syringe 
them  freely  every  day  so  as  to  moisten  tbe  medium  to  which  their 
roots  cling,  as,  unless  special  provision  is  made  by  placing  some  material 
for  them  to  run  in,  they  are  dependent  for  moisture  upon  the  supply 
whicb  they  receive  in  this  way. — T,  Baines. 

Conservatories. — Although  most  kinds  of  indoor  plants  will  now  have 
completed  their  growth,  they  should  nevertheless  still  receive  abundance 
of  water,  be  kept  far  apart  to  prevent  crowding,  and  have  plenty  of  venti- 
lation. Such  as  are  in  flower  on  front  stages  will  still  be  benefited  by  a 
little  shading.  Amongst  plants  at  present  in  bloom  are — Passion-flowers, 
Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Campanulas,  Carnations, 
Heaths,  Clerodendronsof  the  Kcempferi  section.  Lilies,  Petunias,  Mitraria 
coccinea,  Tritonia  aurea.  Heliotropes,  shrubby  Calceolarias,  Lobelias, 
Leschenaultias,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Hippeastrums,  Yallota  purpurea, 
Witsenia  corymbosa,  late-blooming  Clematises,  Vinca  oculata  {red  and 
white),  Lantanas,  Bouvardia  angustifolia  and  Vreelandi,  Lasiandra 
macrantha,  Franciscea  eximia,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Lapagerias,  Roella 
ciliata,  AUamandas,  Asclepias  curassavica,  and  others.  Introduce  from 
frames,  pits,  and  greenhouses  successions  of  flowering  and  fine-leaved 
plants,  and  those  turned  out  to  accommodate  them,  if  annuals  or  biennials, 
and  seed  sowing  is  not  an  object,  should  be  discarded  at  once  ;  perennials 
should  be  retained,  and  have  their  flower-spikes  cut  off,  and  the  plants 
placed  on  north  borders,  or,  if  necessary,  potted  and  placed  in  frames. 
Green  fly,  thrips,  mealy  bug,  and  scale  must  be  vigilantly  searched  for  and 
destroyed. 

Greenhouses. — Even  the  freest-blooming  hard-wooded  plants,  such 
as  Cytisus,  Acacias,  Cliantbus,  and  Epacrises,  are  much  benefited  by  some 
exposure  to  the  open  air  after  their  growth  is  completed.  It  frequently 
happens  that  improper  directions  are  given  for  the  summer  treatment  of 
these  plants,  such  as,  for  example,  exposing  them  to  the  open  air  early  in 
the  summer,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  restrict  growth,  and,  in  many  cases, 
to  cause  the  plants  to  set  their  flowers  at  once,  and  consequently  come 
into  bloom  before  the  time  they  are  wanted.  This  should  never  occur, 
for  the  great  charm  in  a  garden  is  to  have  some  plants  coming  into  flower 
all  through  the  season,  and  to  keep  back  as  much  as  possible  those  grown 
under  glass  for  tbe  winter.  Neither  is  there  a  necessity  for  thus  exposing 
any  plant  in  the  open  air  for  the  length  of  time  often  supposed  to  be 
needed.  With  most  hard-wooded  subjects  usually  grown  in  pots  a  montb 
out-of-doors  is  sufiicient,  and  it  is  much  better  to  defer  this  until  there  ia 
just  enough  time  f(}r  the  completion  of  the  ripening  process  before  it  is 
necessary  to  take  them  in  through  danger  of  frost.  For  this  there  is  now 
ample  time  if  the  plants  be  at  once  put  out.  They  should  for  the  first 
few  days  be  placed  on  the  nortb  side  of  a  wall,  or  at  a  short  distance  from 
a  tree  that  will  shade  them  from  the  midday  sun  till  they  get  a  little  used 
to  the  change.  After  they  have  been  thus  gradually  inured  to  the  sun, 
they  may  be  placed  where  they  will  be  fully  under  its  influence,  yet  still  so 
far  sheltered  as  not  to  receive  the  mil  force  of  the  wind.  The  outsides 
of  the  pots,  especially  the  side  next  the  sun,  should  be  protected,  or  tbe 
roots  which  lie  thickly  against  the  inner  surface  will  suffer.  For  this 
purpose  any  flexible  material,  such  as  a  piece  of  canvas  or  bast  mat  tied 
round  will  answer.  The  drying  influences  to  which  plants  are  subjected 
when  in  the  open  air  are  much  greater  than  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse, 
requiring  closer  attention  as  to  watering,  especially  if  the  pots  be  very 
full  of  roots.  They  should  be  looked  over  twice  a  day  when  the  weather 
is  hot. 

Heaths. — Conspicuous  amongst  such  kinds  as  are  in  bloom  are  Mar- 
nockiana,  Austiniana,  tricolor  and  its  varieties,  Douglasi,  ampullacea, 
Williamsi,  rubena,  retorta,  Savileana,  vestita  rosea,  Aitoniana  and  its 
varieties,  and  several  others.  Pick  off  decayed  blooms  and  encourage  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  by  fully  exposing  the  plants  out-of-doors,  or  by 
keeping  them  in  pits  or  frames  that  are  well  ventilated  night  and  day* 
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No  moi'e  i^incbing  should  be  done  now,  unless  it  be  to  remove  any  useless 
growths  m  the  centre  of  large  specimens,  which  growths  are  generally 
very  weakly  and  subject  to  disease.  Do  not  water  the  plants  overhead, 
but  supply  them  liberally  at  the  root  and  pour  plenty  of  water  about  the 
floor  of  the  house  or  on  the  beds. 

Azaleas. — The  earliest  Azaleas  should  now  have  completed  their 
growth  and  formed  well-developed  flower-buds;  therefore,  remove  them 
to  cooler  quarters  that  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  Water  them  plenti- 
fully at  the  roots  but  not  overhead,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by 
spilling  plenty  of  water  about  the  floor  and  on  the  stages.  Indeed,  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  month  all  the  plants,  both  early  and  late,  should  be 
transferred  to  cooler  houses,  but  on  no  account  put  them  out-of-doors. 
Pick  oS"  weathered  leaves  and  destroy  tbrips,  scale,  and  any  other  depre- 
dators that  may  make  their  appearance.  No  more  pinching  of  the  shoots 
should  be  done  now  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  maturation  of  the  wood  should 
be  the  maiu  object  kept  in  view.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  young 
Azaleas  may  be  treated,  for  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen  months  after 
being  grafted  and  re-potted,  as  cool  stove  plants,  with  beneficial  efi"ect3  in 
the  way  of  securing  a  strong  and  rapid  growth,  and,  if  properly  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  pinching,  they  will  form  excellent  and  stubby  plants. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria  seed  should  be  sown  without  delay,  as 
upon  a  vigorous  development  of  the  plants  before  autumn  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  their  health  through  the  winter  and  a  satisfactory  flowering 
in  the  spring.  An  ordinary  seed-pan  is  the  most  suitable  in  which  to  sow 
them.  Put  1  in.  of  fine  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  on  this  some  dry, 
flaky  manure  to  keep  the  soil  out  of  the  crocks;  use  finely-sifted  soil, 
with  one-fifth  leaf-mould,  also  sifted ;  add  to  it  one-sixth  sand,  fill  to 
within  1  in.  of  the  rim,  pressing  the  surface  smooth,  and  watering  it  to 
close  up  the  holes  before  sowing.  This  should  always  be  done  as  a 
preparation  for  very  small  seeds,  or  they  are  liable  subsequently  to  get 
washed  down  too  deeply  to  germiuate ;  after  this,  allow  the  pan  to  stand 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  putting  in  the  seed,  which  should  be  scattered 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  then  covered  with  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  very  fine  soil  (not  more  than  will  just  hide  the  seed) ;  press  the  surface 
smooth  with  the  bottom  of  an  empty  flower-pot,  place  the  pan  in  a  pit, 
greenhouse,  or  garden  frame,  in  a  position  where  the  sun  will  not  shine 
upon  it  so  as  to  dry  the  soil.  If  a  bell-glass,  hand-light,  or  cloche  be 
at  hand  to  place  over  the  pan  till  the  seeds  are  up,  letting  it  stand  on  a 
moist  surface  of  sand  or  ashes,  the  soil  will  be  kept  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
seed. 

Flower  Garden. 

The  heavy  rains  which  we  have  lately  had  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  almost  impervious  to  water.  This, 
therefore,  should  be  broken  up  as  scon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs. 
Where  the  surface  has  been  mulched  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  1  in.  of  dry 
rotten  manure  that  has  been  passed  through  a  i-in.  riddle,  the  advantage 
will  be  seen  in  the  better  growth  which  the  plants  will  have  made, 
the  less  water  required,  and  the  less  baked  condition  of  the  soil.  Lobelia 
seeds  should  be  picked  as  fast  as  they  appear,  or  the  plants  wUl  not  hold 
out  flowering  imtil  autumn.  Any  Pelargoniums  that  produce  seed-pods 
freely,  such  as  the  old  pink  variety  Christine,  must  have  them  regularly 
taken  oS*,  or  the  blooming  will  be  much  reduced.  Such  plants  as  Humea 
elegans,  Cannas,  Castor-oil  plants,  Wigandias,  and  other  large-leaved 
subjects  must  have  abundance  of  water  given  them  when  the  weather  is 
dry,  or  they  will  soon  get  unsightly,  and  if  the  soil  be  at  all  poor  hquid 
manure  will  help  them.  Where  Yuccas,  Agaves,  or  Palms  in  pots  are 
plunged  in  beds  out-of-doors  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  suS'er 
from  want  of  water ;  this  is  especially  necessary  when  the  pots  are  plunged 
so  deep  as  to  be  below  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that  the  dry  condition  of 
the  soil  in  them  cannot  be  readily  seen.  Many  kinds  of  Yuccas  are  now 
beautifully  in  flower,  and  when  properly  placed  are  very  eff"ective.  Among 
others  one  called  Y.  angustifolia  is  exceedingly  pretty,  being  a  profuse 
fiowerer,  and  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  it  is  generally  considered  advisable  to  commence  the  propagation  of 
the  various  species  of  plants  used  for  the  purpose  of  bedding  out  in  the 
flower  garden,  &c. ;  but  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  in 
many  other  parts,  there  will  this  season  be  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
material  wherewith  to  form  cuttings,  more  particularly  as  regards  the 
different  kinds  of  Pelargonium,  which  generally  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  parterre,  and  it  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  necessary  to  delay  for  a  time  the  propagation  of  this  family  of  plants. 
But  there  are  several  other  varieties  of  bedding  plants,  of  each  of  which 
it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  few  store  pots  to  preserve  duriug  winter,  in 
order  to  produce  cuttings  for  the  purpose  of  increase  duiiog  spring, 
such  as  the  Verbena,  Petunia,  Fuchsia,  Lobelia,  Coleus,  Iresine, 
Heliotrope,  Ageratum,  Alternanthera,  &c. ;  therefore,  if  cuttings  of  these 
can  be  obtained  now  they  should  be  inserted  without  delay  in  pots  some 
6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  which  should  be  well  drained,  using  a  soil 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  river  or  silver  sand  and  finely-sifted 
leaf  soil,  putting  in  each  pot  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  somewhat  rough  soil  upon 
the  Moss  which  covers  the  drainage.  The  pots  should  then  be  filled  with 
the  prepared  soil,  and  the  cuttings  inserted,  watered,  and  placed  upon 
cinder  ashes  in  a  frame  or  pit,  which  should  be  kept  quite  close 
and  moist  for  a  few  days,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  When 
the  cuttings  are  fairly  rooted,  they  should  be  at  once  exposed  to  the 
open  air  night  and  day,  when  they  will  become  well  hardened  and  robust, 
and  may  so  remain  until  there  is  danger  from  frost,  when  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit  during  winter,  and  if  introduced 
into  genial  warmth  in  spring,  say  early  during  the  month  of  March, 
they  will  then  produce  abundance  of  cuttings  which  will  root  freely,  and 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  autumn- struck  plants  for  planting  in  the 


flowerbeds.  It  may,  however,  bo  necessary  to  observe  that  such  plants 
as  the  Alternanthera,  Iresine,  and  Coleus,  being  somewhat  tender,  will 
require  to  be  wintered  in  a  stove  temperature.  The  various  sorts  of  bed- 
ding Pelargoniums  should  all,  if  possible,  be  struck  early  in  the  autumn, 
placing  four  cuttings  in  a  4in.  pot,  and  these  should  be  potted  ofi"  singly 
in  spring.  This  should  be  done  with  all  the  zonal  varieties,  and  it  is  more 
particularly  necessary  to  do  so  with  the  variegated  zonal  or  tricolor  sorts, 
which  should  Jbe  strong,  well-established  plants  when  turned  out,  as  their 
development  in  the  flower  beds  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  green-leaved 
zonals  and  the  various  Ivy-leaved  sorts,  which  will  generally  succeed  well 
if  struck  as  cuttings  in  4-in.  or  5-in,  pots  and  separated  when  planted  in 
the  flowerbeds.  The  various  vapieties  of  this  section  of  the  Pelargonium 
family  form  excellent  bedding  plants,  and  do  not  as  yet  appear  to  be 
appreciated  according  to  their  worth  or  adaptability  for  this  purpose. 
They,  however,  form  exceedingly  effective  bedding  plants,  and  are  very 
suitable  where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  will  be  found  to  succeed  well 
duriog  seasons  and  in  situations  in  which  the  Petunia  and  Verbena,  &c., 
would  entirely  fail.  Among  the  best  bedding  varieties  in  this  section  of 
plants  are  the  old  crimson  Ivy. leaved,  the  pink-flowering  variegated 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Bridal  Wreath,  the  last-named  forming  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  eS'ective  white  beds  which  can  be  imagined,  together 
with  some  other  varieties  which  are  hybrids  between  P.  lateripes  and  zonal 
species,  such  as  Willsi,  Willsi  roseum,  Lady  Edith,  and  Dolly  Varden; 
the  last  is  a  variety  with  beautiful  zoned  bronzy  foliage,  and  pretty  pink- 
magenta- coloured  flowers.  Cuttings  should  also  be  struck,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained,  of  the  more  free-growing  sorts,  such  as  peltatum 
elegans  and  L' Elegante,  which  are  useful  for  training  upon  the  haudlos  of 
rustic  baskets  or  drooping  from  the  sides  of  vases,  &c.  Continue  to 
regulate  the  development  of  climbing  plants  of  all  sorts,  such  as  Honey- 
suckles, Clematises,  Tropceolums,  and  similar  plants,  which  are  so 
useful  and  ornamental  when  trained  in  the  form  of  standards  and  pyra- 
mids, &c. 

Evergreen  hedges  that  are  kept  annually  trimmed  should  now  be 
clipped ;  it  will  have  been  necessary  to  defer  this  work  longer  this  season 
than  usual,  on  account  of  the  growth  being  later  than  ordinary.  Ever- 
green hedges  should  never  be  cut  until  the  summer's  growth  is  completed, 
which  is  easily  seen  by  the  shoots  ceasing  to  extend  further,  and  the 
leaves  at  the  extremities  attaining  their  full  size  and  solidity.  When  cut 
too  early  a  second  growth  is  made,  necessitating  a  second  cutting  in  the 
autumn  or  winter,  which  tends  to  increase  the  weakening  influence 
inseparable  from  all  restriction  of  growth  in  the  way  practised  with 
hedges  confined  within  the  usual  limits.  The  management  of  hedges  is 
often  worse  than  anything  connected  with  a  garden.  When,  as  is  usual, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  hedge  cut  within  certain  limits  as  regards  height 
and  breadth,  the  work  should  be  carried  out  so  as  to  leave  it  as 
even  as  a  wall  at  the  top.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  carrying 
out  this  kind  of  work  with  a  hedge  in  which  there  are  weak  places, 
or  where  some  portions  have  not  attained  the  full  size  required,  than 
to  see  the  operator  cutting  almost  as  much  away  from  the  weak  places 
as  he  does  from  the  strongest,  overlooking  the  fact  that  cutting  at  all 
makes  weak  plants  of  any  kind  still  weaker.  There  is  also  a  great  want 
of  consideration  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  of  which  a  hedge  is  com- 
posed. As  a  rule,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  larger  a  plant  grows  if  left  to 
itself  the  less  able  will  it  be  to  bear  being  kept  continually  cut  in  close, 
yet  all  plants  are  not  quite  alike  affected  in  this  way.  A  Holly  hedge 
will  remain  for  a  generation  in  a  healthy  state  if  kept  trimmed  in  to  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  in  height,  and  something  less  in  diameter,  provided  it  is  widest  at 
the  bottom  and  tapers  up  to  the  top  so  as  to  give  the  lower  portion  the 
advantage  of  light  and  air.  The  continued  health  of  a  hedge  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  breadth  to  which  it  is  allowed  to  grow  than  the 
height.  A  Yew  hedge,  for  instance,  will  remain  in  health  a  long  time 
when  kept  low  if  it  be  allowed  sufficient  ■pridth,  whereas  if  permitted  to 
grow  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  and  kept  cut  in  very  thin,  the  plants  get  so 
weak  as  to  barely  exist.  Hedges  consisting  of  any  plant  that  is  deciduous 
should  never  be  cut  in  the  summer  unless  they  are  very  strong,  as  the 
removal  of  the  shoots  before  the  leaves  have  fallen  off"  weakens  them  very 
much.  The  boundary  hedges,  especially  in  small  gardens,  are  very  often 
spoilt  by  allowing  deciduous  trees  to  grow  in  them,  the  roots  of  which 
impoverish  the  soil,  and  the  branches  overhang  to  an  extent  that  renders 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  hedge  impossible.  In  most  gardens  of  limited 
extent  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  is  desirable.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  a9"ord  this  and  have  such  a  pleasing  effect  as  a  close  line  of  Holly 
allowed  to  grow  upwards,  the  lower  branches  being  permitted  to  extend 
with  little  cutting.  Winter  and  summer  it  always  looks  well,  and  also 
affords  excellent  shelter. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

A  little  winter  Onion  seed  should  be  sown  ;  it  is  better  to  put  some  in 
now,  and  again  in  a  fortnight's  time,  than  to  trust  to  one  sowing;  as,  in 
severe  winters,  the  plants  from  one  will  frequently  succeed  when  the 
others  fail.  Very  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  weather  prevailing  during 
the  autumn,  for  the  young  plants  of  the  first  sowing  will  sometimes  get 
a  Uttle  too  large,  and  in  other  seasons  the  second  will  be  too  late.  Prepare 
the  ground  well  by  deep  digging  and  moderate  manuring;  sow  in  rows 
1  ft.  apart.  In  very  bleak,  cold  situations  the  White  Lisbon,  being  very 
hardy,  is  suitable  for  sowing  ;  in  milder  localities,  Giant  Rocca  and  Globe 
Tripoli  are  good  kinds,  both  very  large.  Cut  out  the  flower-stems  of  Globe 
Artichokes  as  soon  as  the  heads  are  gathered  ;  neglect  in  this  matter  at 
this  season  is  often  the  cause  of  the  plants  dying  off  through  the  winter. 
The  young  growth  makes  little  progress  until  the  old  stumps  are 
removed,  not  having  time  to  get  strong  enough  before  autumn.  Finish 
planting  late  Broccoli  and  all  kinds  of  mnter  Greens.     Walcheren  and 
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Veitcb's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  should  also  be  planted  for  late 
autumn  use  on  well-manured  land  in  an  open  position.  Sow  a  good 
breadth  of  Prickly  Spinach  for  standing  the  winter.  Parsley  may  yet  be 
sown  for  late  spring  picking  ;  it  will  not  run  to  seed  quite  so  soon  as  that 
sown  earlier.  Make  a  good  sowing  of  Endive,  of  both  the  green  curled 
and  Batavian  varieties  for  winter.  The  earliest  sown  crop  will  now  be 
full  grown,  and  portions  of  it  should  be  tied  np  and  blanched  in  succession. 
The  blannhing  may  easily  be  effected  at  this  season  by  covering  each  plant 
with  an  inverted  flower-pot,  with  a  bit  of  Moss  twisted  into  the  hole 
to  keep  out  wet,  air,  and  light.  Plants  from  the  successional 
sowings,  now  that  rain  has  come,  should  be  planted  out  on  well- 
prepared  land,  1  ft.  apart,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
Chervil  is  always  in  request,  therefore  make  a  sowing  for  winter;  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  prick  out  fill  a  box  or  two  with  the 
thinnings  to  place  in  a  frame  for  use  in  bad  weather.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  to  have  a  supply  of  Sweet  Marjoram  in  a  green  state  through 
the  winter.  This  is  best  done  by  filling  a  box  or  two  with  the  young 
plants  in  May  and  keeping  them  pinched  back,  but  plants  may  be  lifted 
now  from  the  border,  shortened  back,  and  planted  in  boxes.  It  bears 
forcing  well  for  the  production  of  young  green  shoots  in  winter,  and  as  it 
strikes  freely  from  cottings  in  heat  if  desired,  a  stock  of  young  plants 
may  be  worked  np  in  spring  for  planting  out.  Early  Horn  Carrots  may 
yet  be  sown  to  supply  small  young  roots  in  autumn  and  winter.  The 
blanching  of  early  Celery  usually  requires  about  four  or  five  weeks,  and  as 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  watering  it  effectually  after  earthing  up  has 
commenced,  it  is  better  lo  delay  this  process  till  the  Celery  is  nearly  fully 
grown,  or  till  within  a  month  or  so  of  its  being  required  for  use  ;  then 
earth  it  np  the  full  height  at  one  operation.  Kidge  Cucumbers  will  now 
requ're  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  regards  the  proper  regulation  of  their 
growth  and  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  longest  shoots ;  in  all  cases 
mulching  should  have  been  resorted  to  during  the  late  dry  weather.  The 
season  during  which  Cucumbers  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country  is  usually  a  short  one,  therefore  every  expedient  that 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  growth  healthy,  regular,  and  continuous 
should  be  adopted.  Bos  edgings  may  still  be  cut,  and  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  change  in  the  weather  to  have  all  gravel  paths  firmly 
rolled  down. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 
August  5. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Putting  in  a  batch  of  tri- 
color Pelargonium  cuttings.  Clearing  off  a  piece  of  Turnips  and  forking 
the  ground ;  also  a  piece  of  Strawberries,  and  planting  the  same  with 
Coleworts  and  Couve  Tronchuda  Cabbage  that  have  been  previously 
transplanted.  Tying  Raspberry  canes  temporarily  up  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  them  about. 

Aug.  6. — Sowing  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  Turnips.  Putting  in 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Ivy. leaved  Pelargoniums.  Lifting  a  piece  of 
Gloucester  Kidney  Potatoes  for  seed.  Planting  a  small  border  with 
Leeks.  Staking  William  I.  and  Laxton's  Unique  Peas.  Looking  over 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  removing  ties,  nails,  &c.,  where  not  required. 
Thinning  Turnips  and  Spinach.  Cutting  Laurels  overhanging  walks. 
Turning  manure  for  Mushrooms. 

Aug:.  7. — Planting  a  border  with  Endive  and  Lettuces  ;  also  Savoys 
for  small  green  heads,  and  planting  out  the  last  batch  of  Melons.  Putting 
cuttings  of  Viola  Blue  Perfection  and  Golden  Gem  under  hand-lights. 
Layering  Strawberry  runners  on  square  pieces  of  turf,  in  order  to  obtain 
plants  for  a  new  plantation.  Thinning,  weeding,  and  hoeing  Turnips. 
Pruning  Apple  and  Pear  trees. 

Aug.  8. — Sowing  Early  White  Naples,  Giant  Rocca,  and  Giant  White 
Tripoli  Onions  for  spring  use;  also  Eraser's  Broad-leaved  and  Green- 
curled  Endive  in  well-watered  ground.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Coleusand 
Centaurea.  Potting  Campanula  pyramidalis  and  also  C.  calycanthema. 
Stopping  shoots  of  Tomatoes  and  exposing  the  fruit  to  the  full  force  of 
the  sun.  Digging  heavily-manured  ground  for  Endive  and  Lettuces. 
Lifting  Porter's  Excelsior  and  Scilly  Red  Potatoes.  Watering  Peach 
houses  and  late  Vinery  borders. 

Aug.  9.-;-Sowing  Early  London,  Large  Asiatic,  Walcheren  and  Veitcb's 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers.  Potting  Queen  Pines  in  peat,  loam,  and 
rich  bones,  emptying  the  pit  and  re-arranging  the  plants.  Earthing  up 
Celery,  Cardoons,  and  Leeks.  Hoeing  amongst  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants. Gathering  Green  Gage  Plums  for  preserving.  Watering  part  of 
the  Pines ;  also  Celery  and  Cabbage  plants, 

Aug.  10.— Sowing  a  few  pots  of  Mignonette ;  also  a  border  of  Turnip 
Radish.  Clearing  off  Peas  that  have  ceased  bearing.  Picking  over  and 
weeding  carpet  beds.  Emit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes, 
Figs,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. — 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Seedling  Poppies. — For  some  years  past  the  yellow  Alpine 
Poppy  has  seeded  freely  with  me,  and  latterly  the  white  and  the  deep 
orange  leSB  freely.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  the  latter  be 
a  distinct  plant  ?  as  I  have  repeatedly,  with  great  care,  saved  the 
eeed  of  the  orange,  and  have  alwajs  found  the  mnjority  of  the  seed- 
lings to  be  of  different  shades  of  yellow,  and  only  exceptionally  the 
real  deep  orange.  I  almost  donbt  if  the  white  comes  always  white. 
The  old  plants  in  my  stiff  soil  seldom  survive,  but  the  self-sown 
plants  are  lovely  from  May  till  autumn,  I  have  bees  which  work 
freely  among  my  Poppies.— J.  R.  Droop,  Siaynford  HilU 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

fOoniinued  from  p.  8i.) 

Vauiations  in  the  Structure  and  Insertion  of  the  Anther. 
— We  have  stated  that  the  number  of  cells  in  the  anther  is 
usually  two,  rarely  one  or  three  or  four.  One  family,  the 
Malvacea3,  is   characterised  by  having  invariably   one-celled 


Fig.  387.— One-03lled  ver- 
satile anther  of  Morin- 
ga. 


Fig.  339.— Reniform  anther 
of  Ground  Ivy  finally 
one-celled,  by  the  fQ&ion 
of  the  two  original  cqIIp. 


FifT.  389,— Stamen 
of  iris  with  two 
nearly  parallel 
eel  Is  dehiscing 
by    lonKitadioal 


anthers  ;  and  there  are  instances  of  it  in  other  families.  The 
genus  Moringa  (fig.  387),  which  of  itself  constitutes  a  family, 
has  also  normally  one-celled  anthers.     Originally  two-celled 


Fig.  390— Flowers  cf  Ephedra  altissima.  Fig.     391.— Andrcecium    of    a 

showing  the  four-celled  anthers.  Laurinese    with    four-celled 

[stamens  opening  by  as  many 
reflesed  valves. 

anthers  sometimes  become  one-celled  by  the  fusion  of  the  two 
cells  fig.  388).  Four-celled  anthers  are  common  in  the 
Laurineae  (fig.  391)  ;  and  the  anthers  o£  Ephedra  (fig.  390)  have 


Fig.  392.— Stamen  of  Fig.  393.— Stamen  of  Fig.  391.— Front  and  back  views 

Monimia,  dehiscing  Azalea,    dehiscing  of    a  stamen  of  Alchemilla, 

by    two     recurved  by       two       apical  which  dehisces  transversely, 

valves.  pores, 

been  described  by  different  writers  as  one,  two,  and  four- 
celled.  Duchartre  describes  them  as  one — four-celled.  When 
the  pollen  is  mature,  the  anthers  open,  or  dehisce,  to  allow  it 
to  escape.  The  dehiscence  is  by  longitudinal  slits  (fig.  389), 
by  transverse  fissures  (figs.  394  and  395),  by  apical  orifices 
(pores — fig.  393),  or  by  recurved  valves  (figs.  391  and  392). 
The  anthers  of  the  Laurineee  and  Berberis  dehisce  by  recurved 
valves  ;  of  the  Ericaceaa  by  apical  pores  ;  and  of  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  plants  by  longitudinal  slits.  The  side  of  the  anther 
towards  the  pistil  is  called  the  face,  and  the  side  next  to  the 
petals  the  back.     When  the  dehiscence  is  down  the  face,  it  is 


Fig.  395.— Front  and  back    Fig.  398.— Stamens  with 
views  of  a  stamen  of  Mer-       united  (synnenesiousl 
with     globular       anthers,  as  in  almost 


cnrialis, 

cells. 


all  the  Compotitre. 


Fig.  397.  —  Corolla  of 
Sideritis  perfoliata 
cut  open  to  show  the 
didynamous  epipeta- 
lous  stamens. 


termed  introrse  ;  when  down  the  back,  extrorse ;  and  when  at 
the  sides,  lateral.  Anthers  are  free  from  each  other  and  from 
other  organs,  or  they  cohere  and  form  a  tube  around  the  style. 


Fig.  398.— Polyandrous  flower    Fig.  399.— Monadelphous    Fig.  400. — Monadel- 

of  Tetragonia  espansa.  stamens  of   jEschyno-      phous   stamens    of 

mene.  ErythrosylonCoca. 

as  in  nearly  all  the  Compositas  (fig.  396)  ;  or  they  adhere  to 
the  pistil,  as  in  the  Orohidea;.     When  the  anthers  are  united 


Fig.  401. — Flower  of  Orange, 
with  monadelphons  sta- 
mens. 


Fig.  402.— Diadflphous 
stamens  of  Kidney 
Bean. 


Fig.  403.— A  flower  of 
Hypericum  aegyptia- 
cum,  with  triadel- 
phous  stamens. 


as  in  the  Compositaa,  they  are  syngenesious  ;  when  the  stamens 
are  confluent  with  pistil,  they  are  gynandrous. 


Number  and  Insertion  or  the  Stamens. — In  the  paragraph 
treating  of  the  insertion  of  the  petals  will  be  found  definitions 
of  the  terms  hypogynous,  perigynous,  and  epigynous,  which 
terms  are  also  applicable  to  the  insertion  of  stamens ;  and  we 
have  only  to  add  that  when  the  stamens  adhere  to  the  corolla, 
they  are  termed  epipetalous  (fig.  397).  The  stamens  of  most 
gamopetalous  flowers  are  epipetalous  ;  whereas,  there  is  seldom 
adhesion  between  petals  and  stamens  in  polypetalous  flowers, 
or  it  is  very  slight.    The  number  of  stamens  in  each  flower 


Fig.  'tOi.—Flower  of  Hypericum, 
showing  triadelphous  stamens. 


Fig.    406. — Flower    of    Sparmannia 
africana,  with  tetradelphous  stamens. 


varies  in  different  plants  from  one  to  very  many.  When  the 
number  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  constant  in  the  same  species;  though  when  above 
that  number,  the  absolute  number  is  liable  to  fluctuate.  To 
indicate  the  number  of  stamens,  the  term  androus  is  employed 
in  connection  with  the  following  Greek  prefixes  : — 


No.  of  Stamens. 

Examples. 

Mon-androus                  1 

Lemna,  Centrantbus. 

Di- 

2 

Veronica,  Ligustrum. 

Tri- 

"                        3 

Grasses,  Iris. 

Tetr- 

4 

Cornus,  LiunEea. 

Pent- 

5 

A  vast  number  of  plants 

Hex- 

fi 

Liliacete.  Berberis. 

Hept- 

7 

Trientalis. 

Oot- 

8 

Daphne,  Fuchsia. 

Enne- 

9 

Butomus  umbellatos. 

Deo- 

„                      10 

Eboiiodendron. 

Poly- 

„    more  than  10 

Papaver,  Rubus. 

The  prefix  poly  here  signifies  that  the  number  is  above  ten, 
but  when  coupled  with  sepalous  or  petalous,it  simply  indicates 
that  there  is  no  cohesion,  regardless  of  number.  When  the 
number  of  stamens  exceeds  ten,  they  are  indefinite ;  when  ten 
or  fewer,  definite.  Indefinite  stamens  are  extremely  rare  in 
the  gamopetalous  natural  orders.  Styrax  and  some  of  the 
SapotaceiE  are  nearly  the  only  examples  of  gamopetalous  flowers 


Fig.  406. — Flower  of  Eurycles.  Fig.  407. — Longitndinal  section  of  a 

flower  of  Earycles,  showing  the 
monadelptaous  stamens,  the  tube  of 
which  adheres  to  the  perianth. 

having  very  numerous  stamens,  but  the  cohesion  of  the  petals 
is  very  slight. 

Variations  of  the  Filament. — These  are  innumerable,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  two  or  three  of  the 
more  striking  forms.  In  the  Rhododendron  and  some  Fuchsias 
they  are  very  long  and  slender  (filiform) ;  in  the  Barberry  they 
are  thick  and  fleshy  ;  and  in  the  Sweet  Bay  they  are  furnished 
with  two  glandular  appendages  near  the  base.  The  union  of 
the  filaments  in  one  or  more  groups  or  clusters  is  a  character 
not  to  be  overlooked.    When  they  all  cohere  together  they  are 
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monadelphous ;  they  form  a  closed  tube,  as  in  the  Orange  (Hg. 
401)  and  Erythroxylou  (fig.  400),  or  the  continuity  of  the 
union  is  broken  down  the  posterior  side,  as  in  many  liegu- 
minosse  (fif .  399).  In  a  very  large  number  of  the  family  just 
mentioned''the  stamens  are  diadelphous ;  nine  of  them  cohere 


Fie  103  — Telradvnamoua    FiR.  109.— Tetradyramous    Fir.  410.  —  Flower  of 

Btamens    of     Sterigma       stamens  of  Anchonium       Oxalia  Deppei,  with 

Bulphureum.  Billardieri.  ten  ttamens.  five  of 

^  wbich     are    shorter 

than  the  others. 

by  their  filaments,  whilst  the  tenth  and  posterior  one  is  free 
(fi<».  402).  Some  species  of  Hypericum  have  triadelphous 
stamens  (figs.  403  and  404),  whilst  others  (tor  example,  H. 
Androsiemum)  have  them  pentadelphous,  or  in  five  clusters ; 
and  in  Sparmannia  africana  (fig.  405)  they  are  tetradelphous. 
When  the  number  of  clusters  of  stamens  exceeds  five,  they  are 
denominated  polyadelphous.  In  Eurycles  (fig.  407)  the  stamens 


Fiff  411— Andrcecinm  of  Fig.412— Andrceciam  of  Pis.  -113.— Diagram  of    the 

Hosonia;  10  stamens  Hamiria;  20  stamens  flower    of     Humiria ;     20 

alternately  long  and  of       four     different  stamens  in  one  whorl, 

short.  heights. 

are  monadelphous  and  adhere  to  the  perianth,  and  the  tube  is 
lobed  between  the  anthers. 

Belatite  HEionT  of  tue  Stamens.— Stamens  are  of  equal 
height  or  length,  or  they  vary  in  this  respect.  In  the  bilabiate 
corolla  there  are  usually  two  pairs  of  stamens,  one  pair  longer 
than  the  other  (fig.  397),  and  they  are  termed  didynamous. 


petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  of  a  flower  may  be  the  same,  when 
the  flower  is  isomerous,  but  it  frequently  happens,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  that  they  are  unequal  in  number,  or  anisomer- 
ous.  The  calyx  and  corolla  generally  have  the  same  number 
of  parts,  and  it  is  the  stamens  and  carpels  that  usually  differ 
in  number  from  the  floral  envelopes.  Humiria  (fig.  413)  has 
five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  twenty  stamens  all  in  one  whorl. 
The  Winter  Aconite  (fig.  414)  has  very  numerous  sta,men3  in 
several  whorls.  Sometimes  the  number  of  stamens  in  other- 
wise closely  allied  plants  is  different.     The  Valeriaueas  offer  an 


Fig.  i\i. — Diagram  of  the  Sower  of  Fig.  416. — Diagram  of  the  flower  of 

the  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis)  ;  Valerianella   Cornacopiffl  ;    sta- 

petals  in  two  series  ;     stamens  mens  two, 
numerous  in  many  whorls. 

There  are  six  stamens  associated  with  the  cruciform  corolla, 
two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others  (figs.  408  and  40ll),  or 
•what  is  called  tetradynamous.  Frequently  the  stamens  are 
double  the  number  of  petals  or  lobes  of  the  corolla — for  ex- 
ample, Oxalis  (fig.  410)  and  Hugonia  (fig.  411).  Humiria  (fig. 
412)  has  twenty  stamens  alternately  of  four  different  heights. 

Position  and  Numbee  oi'  tue  Stamens  with  Refekence  to 
the  Other  Paeis  of  the  Flower. — The  number  of  sepals, 


Fig. 416. — Diagram  of  Valeriana;  three 
stamens  and  five  petals. 


Fig.  417.— Diagram  of  the  flower 
of  Monsonia  (GeraniaceEB)  ; 
fifteen  stamens  in  two  whorls, 
the  outer  whorl  containing 
ten. 


illustration  of  this.  A  theoretical  diagram  would  show  five 
stamens,  but  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  some  of  them,  a 
real  diagram  gives  a  smaller  number  :  thus,  Oentranthus  ruber 
only  one,  Valerianella  (fig.  415)  only  two,  and  Valeriana  (fig. 
416)  three.  Monsonia  (fig.  417)  has  five  petals  and  fifteen 
stamens  in  two  whorls ;  ten  in  the  outer  and  five  in  the  inner. 
The  Flowering  Rush  (fig.  418)  is  the  only  British  plant  having 
nine  stamens,  and  these  are  in  a  single  whorl  and  associated 
with  a  si.x-leaved  perianth.  Anchusa  (fig.  419)  aud  Hermannia 
(fig.  420)  have  both  five  petals  and  five  stamens ;  in  the  former 


Fig.  418.— Diagram  of  the  flower  of  tte  Fig.  410.— Diagram  of  the  flower 

flowering  Rush   (Butomus)  ;  stamens  of  Anchata  italica;   stamens 

nine.  five,       alternate    with     the 

petals. 

the  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  whilst  in  the  latter  they 
are  superposed  to  the  petals.  The  flower  of  Hermannia  is 
isomerous  and  Anchusa  anisomerous,  as  there  are  only  four 
carpels  in  the  gynoecium.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Market  Gardeners'  Waggons.— It  ia  surprising  that  the 
attention  of  the  medical  journals  has  never  been  called  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  vegetables  are  conveyed  to  market.  We  have  frequently 
to  pass  through  Covent  Garden,  and  a  sight  of  the  waggons  in  which 
the  produce  is  brought  there  is  enough  to  produce  nausea.  They  are, 
without  exception,  all  used  on  the  return  journey  for  the  conveyance 
of  manure  and  all  kinds  of  filth  to  the  garden  ground.  This  idea 
would  not  be  pleasant  even  if  the  vehicles  underwent  a  thorough 
oleansing  after  each  journey  ;  but  this  ia  never  done,  and  it  is  quite 
a  common  thing  to  see  a  load  of  Lettuces  or  spring  Onions — eaoulenta 
not  cleansed  by  boiling  before  being  eaten,  like  Turnips  or  Cabbages 
— put  in  a  waggon  of  the  moat  filthy  description.  The  danger  to 
health  of  the^e  doings  apeaka  for  itself,  and  we  trust  that  the 
*'  Lancet "  or  The  Garden  may  take  the  matter  up,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  will  make  a  note  of  a  few  of  the  namea  of  the  chief  offendera, 
— "  Weekly  Timea."  [Attention  haa  already  been  directed  in  The 
Gauden  to  thia  matter  (aee  Vol.  IV.,  p.  142) ;  but  the  evil  still  exista, 
and  will  continue  to  do  ao,  we  auppoae,  until  market  gardeners  see  it 
to  be  to  their  interest  to  atop  it.l 
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THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


BEST    BBARmG    APPLES    AND    PEARS. 

In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  fruit  crops  given  in  The 
Garden  (see  p.  39)  one  is  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which 
the  names  of  certain  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  occur  as 
carrying  good  crops  of  fruit  in  all  kinds  of  soils  or  situations, 
and  we  have  attempted  to  summarise  the  list  roughly,  just  to 
see  what  sorts  are  the  most  eligible  for  general  planting.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  last  summer  and  autumn  was  very 
unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  poor  crops 
were  predicted  in  consequence,  and  in  many  cases  also  the 
weather  was  severe  when  the  trees  were  in  flower.  The  names 
of  those  kinds,  therefore,  that  have  passed  through  these 
vicissitudes  are  worth  noting  by  those  who  contemplate  the 
culture  of  the  Apple  and  the  Pear.  Both  Apples  and  Pears, 
it  may  be  stated,  blossomed  freely ;  but,  owing  to  the  immature 
growth  last  year,  and  the  frosts  in  spring,  much  of  the  fruit 
failed  to  set,  or  it  dropped  afterwards.  Taking  the  report  as 
it  is  arranged,  let  us  begin  with  the  metropolitan  and  south- 
eastern division.  The  names  of  the  Apples  which  are  men- 
tioned in  this  division  are,  first.  Lord  Suffield  and  tbe  Codlins, 
which  appear  to  have  missed  nowhere.  The  next  best  are 
Hawthornden,  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  "Wel- 
lington, Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Northern  Greening,  and  Alfriston.  Pears  are  the 
Hazel,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Seckle,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Althorp  Crassane,  Louise  Bonne, 
Beurre  Diel,  Jargonelle,  GIou  Morceau,  and  Josephine  de 
Malines.  These  sorts  are  spoken  of  by  several  correspondents 
as  bearing  the  best  crops.  In  the  south-midland  division  the 
best  bearers  are  again  Lord  Sufiield,  all  the  Codlins,  Stirling 
Castle,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Wellington,  Blenheim  Orange,  Royal 
Pearmain,  Hawthornden,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Bess  Pool,  Red 
Quarrenden,  Royal  Russet,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  Pears :  Marie  Louise,  Glou 
Morceau,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Jargonelle,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre  Superfin,  Louise 
Bonne,  Seckle,  Hazel,  Easter  Beurre,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
Next  comes  the  west-midland  division,  including  Great 
Malvern,  Bristol,  Stourport,  Tamworth,  and  Ledbury,  &c.  In 
nearly  all  the  reports  we  again  find  Lord  Suffield,  Mauks  and 
Keswick  Codlins,  Hawthornden,  Ecklinville,  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  Stirling  Castle  Apples  to  the  front,  followed  by  Yorkshire 
Greening,  Warner's  King,  Cox's  Pomona,  Lord  Grosvenor  (the 
latter  spoken  of  as  being  exceptionally  fine),  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Winter  Pearmain,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Tom  Putt,  Cellini,  Red 
Astraohan,  and  Ribston.  In  some  districts  Cellini  is  spoken 
of  as  an  Apple  which  never  misses  a  crop.  Pears  consist  of 
Knight's  Monarch,  Glou  Morceau,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Beurr6  Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  B.  Ranee,  Louise 
Bonne,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Althorp  (Crassane,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  B.  Clairgeau,  Seckle,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

The  north-midland  division  includes  part  of  Notts,  Derby,  and 
Lincoln.  The  names  of  the  good  bearing  Apples  and  Pears 
given  are,  with  few  additions  and  exceptions,  exactly  the  same 
as  those  already  recorded  in  the  other  divisions — Hawthornden, 
Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Margil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Pomona,  and 
Rosemary  Russet  being  mentioned  as  "  fail-me.nevers  "  in  bad 
seasons.  Prom  Sherborne  Castle,  in  the  south-western  division, 
the  report  says  that  Pears  are  a  failure,  with  the  exception  of 
Easter  Beurre,  Passe  Colmar,  Glou  Morceau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Bearre  de  Capiaumont,  Jargonelle,  and  Marie  Louise,  on  walls. 
At  Carclew,  in  Cornwall  (same  division),  on  an  unsuitable  and 
shallow  soil,  the  following  Apples  are  said  to  do  best :  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Oslin,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  York  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Harvey,  Boston  Russet,  Adams' 
Pearmain,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Hawthornden.  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Marie  Louise,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Beurre  Diel, 
and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  in  the  same  district  are  mentioned 
as  the  best  Pears.  The  north-western  division  includes  the 
Manchester  district,  Crewe,  Chester,  Grantham,  Liverpool, 
and  Wigan.  From  these  districts  the  lists  are  again  nearly 
the  same  as  those  already  given.    Lancashire  reports  speak 


particularly  of  the  Irish  Peach,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin, 
and  Cellini  Apples  as  being  the  most  reliable  kinds.  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  Leicestershire,  refers  specially  to  the 
Northern  Greening  as  a  constant  bearer,  the  King  of  the 
Pippins  as  being  very  prolific,  and  the  Yorkshire  Greening  and 
Frogmore  Prolific  as  unfailing.  The  best  Pears  generally  are 
Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Colmar,  Glou 
Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beurre 
d'Aremberg.  Turning  to  the  eastern  district,  including 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  and  Saffron  Walden, 
we  find  that  severe  frosts  about  the  beginning  of  April 
did  much  mischief  in  some  places,  proving  fatal  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  Apple  and  Pear  crops.  Among 
Apples  which  had  to  some  extent  escaped,  and  which  are 
bearing  crops,  the  following  are  mentioned  :  Keswick  Codlin, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  New  Hawthornden,  and  Cellini. 
Apples  on  cordons  and  protected  while  in  flower :  Lord  Suf- 
field, Nelson's  Glory,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Red  Astrachan,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Pears :  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Beurre  Bosc,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Jersey  Gratiole,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Marie  Louise,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau, and  Louise  Bonne.  Coming  to  Yorkshire,  embracing  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting- 
ham to  the  borders  of  Durham,  we  find  the  following  Apoles 
and  Pears  only  mentioned  as  good  :  Keswick  and  Manks  Cod- 
lins, Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Nelson,  Hawthornden,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  and  Cockpit.  Pears  in 
some  places  are  good,  especially  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg. 

From  Durham,  or  northern  division,  we  have  reports 
of  light  crops  of  both  Apples  and  Pears,  which  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  late  frosts  and  unfavourable  weather  when  the  trees 
were  in  flower.  The  kinds  spoken  of  as  bearing  crops  are — 
Apples ;  Ribston  Pippin,  Mannington's  Peirmain,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Boston  Russet,  Magnum  Bonum,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Rymer,  Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cockle  Pippin, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Hawthorn- 
den. Pears :  Easter  Beurre,  Jargonelle,  Hazel,  Green  Yair, 
Louise  Bonne,  Althorp  Crassane,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Bearre  Superfin,  and  Comte  de  Lamy. 
What  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who  reads  over  the  list  just 
given  is  the  occurrence  of  the  same  names  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  with  few  variations,  in  nearly  all  the  districts  between 
Cornwall  and  the  northern  borders  of  England.  The  situations, 
as  regards  soil  and  climate  and  other  conditions,  in  which  they 
are  found,  must  differ  greatly ;  but,  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tions, we  find  that  the  varieties  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  which 
have  done  best  in  all  the  districts  are  nearly  the  same.  Another 
thing  :  they  are  mostly  all  good  old  sorts,  and  many  of  the 
varieties,  of  the  Apples  especially,  are  among  the  hardiest 
kinds.  Many  varieties  of  the  Pear  did  not  bloom  at  all — • 
doubtless  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season — last  year  ;  and, 
if  a  list  of  these  had  been  furnished,  they  would  doubtless 
have  been  found  to  be  the  same  generally  all  over  the  country. 
What  the  reports  show  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else  is  that  the  Apple  and  Pear  thrive  pretty  well  in  all  parts 
of  England,  and  on  soils  of  the  most  varied  descriptions  ;  and 
that  what  we  have  to  fear  chiefly  is  the  weather — the  occurrence 
of  cold  and  wet  seasons  on  the  one  hand,  when  the  growth 
fails  to  get  properly  matured,  and  spring  frosts  about  the  time 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower  on  the  other. — "  Field." 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  ITALY. 
That  good  fruit  can  be  grown  in  Italy  has  been  fully  proved  by 
the  beautiful  display  of  Apples  and  Pears  made  by  Signer 
Francesco  Cirio,  of  Turin,  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Societe 
Centrale  d'Horticulture  held  at  the  beginning  of  last  May.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  fruit  exhibited  were  distinguished  by  local 
names;  the  different  varieties  were  therefore  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  kept 
their  real  names,  such  as  the  Calville  and  Canada 
Reinette  Apple,  and  the  St.  Germain  and  Martin  Sec 
Pear.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  exhibited  was  grown  on 
untrained  trees  in  the  open  ground,  trained  fruit  tz'ees  of 
any  form  being  very  rare  in  Italy.  The  specimens  were  re- 
markably well  preserved,  considering  the  advanced  period  of 
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the  year  at  which  they  were  shown.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Signor  Cirio  to  the  Committee  of  Arboricalture,  it 
consists  in  placing  the  fruit  in  dark,  well-ventilated  cellars,  or 
indeed  in  any  very  dry  place  from  which  the  light  has  been 
shut  out.  They  may  be  piled  in  layers  not  exceeding  10  in.  in 
depth.  The  fruit  intended  to  be  preserved  should  be  gathered 
as  late  as  possible,  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  the 
month  of  November.  It  seems  that,  by  gathering  them  so 
late  in  the  season,  they  keep  better  than  if  plucked  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  process  is  carried  on  by  Signor  Cirio  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  a  large  amount  of  business  is  done  by  him  in 
this  direction  both  by  home  and  foreign  fruit-sellers.  In  the 
Italian  section  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  Signor  Cirio  exhibits  several  large  cases  of  Apples  and 
Pears  preserved  according  to  this  method.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  shown  by  Signor  Cirio  was  acknowledged  to  be  excellent. 
Amongst  them  were  several  specimens  of  the  St.  Germain 
Pear,  which  had  thoroughly  preserved  the  whole  of  its  charac- 
teristic merits  at  even  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season  as 
the  beginning  of  May.  Signor  Cirio  also  exhibited  preserved 
Peaches  of  good  quality  of  the  Pavie  variety,  the  flesh  of  which, 
however,  adheres  strongly  to  the  stone,  although  it  is  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  agreeable  to  both  palate  and  smell.  These 
preserves  can  be  sold  in  Paris  at  Is.  5d.  per  kilogram,  about 
7|d.  per  lb.,  each  kilogram  containing  twelve  Peaches.  Amongst 
other  fruits  in  Signor  Cirio's  collection,  says  the  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Arboriculture,  are  two  varieties  of  Chestnuts, 
one  of  which,  when  once  cooked,  may  be  kept  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition for  two  or  three  years.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  Apple 
which  has  been  kept  in  water  for  three  months,  the  flesh  of 
which  has  become  converted  into  a  kind  of  jam,  which,  although 
somewhat  recalling  the  flavour  of  a  sleepy  Pear,  is  still  quite 
eatable.  The  Committee  of  Arboriculture  awarded  Signor 
Cirio  a  first  class  prize  with  an  expression  of  regret  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  rule  of  the  Society,  they  could  not  recommend 
the  exhibitor  for  a  reward  of  a  higher  order.  In  the  cases 
shown  by  Signor  Cirio  at  the  International  Exhibition  there 
are  specimens  of  other  fruits  both  in  the  natural  and  preserved 
condition.  Amongst  them  are  some  Tomatoes  grown  last  year, 
but  which  are  still  perfectly  fresh, although  the  only  treatment 
they  have  received  has  been  to  suspend  them  in  a  dark,  dry 
room.  Signor  Cirio's  principal  customer  seems  to  be  Germany, 
who  took  .552  railway  vansful  last  year,  Austria  following  with 
405,  and  France  with  only  7.  C.  W.  Quin. 


HELPS  DURING  THE  FRUIT  HARVEST. 
The  old  practice  of  clubbing  the  trees,  to  make  them  give  up — oi 
rather  down — their  fruit,  ia  well  nigh  a  thing  of  the  past.  When  it 
ia shown  that  the  careful  handling  of  fruit  actually  pays  in  dollars, 
people  learn,  though  slowly,  to  adopt  better  methods.  Picking  by 
hand  has  generally  taken  the  place  of  shaking  and  beating  the  trees. 
In  picking,  ladders  are  needed,  and  for  all  trees  of  moderate  sise  some 
form  of  the  step. ladder  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  accompany- 
ing (fig.  1)  is  a  sketch  of  a  home-made  ladder,  whioh  is  found  to  be 
nseful  in  the  orchard.  A  ladder  similar  to  this,  in  having  but  one 
upright,  has  long  been  in  use  in  Europe,  but  this  is  much  simpler,  and 
may  be  made  by  almost  anyone.  &.  pole  of  the  desired  length  is 
split  at  its  lower  end,  and  furnished  with  rungs,  reaching  between 
the  two  parts  below,  and  passing  through  the  unsplit  portion  above. 
The  pole  may  be  of  any  green  wood  that  will  split  readily,  but  the 
rungs  should  be  of  tough,  well. seasoned  wood,  and  IJ  in.  through. 
We  would  suggest  that  an  iron  ring  be  placed  npon  the  pole,  or  a  bolt 
be  put  through,  at  the  point  where  the  split  terminates.  A  ladder  of 
this  kind  is  much  more  easily  placed  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  than 
one  of  the  common  form,  and,  being  so  wide  at  the  base,  will  stand 
more  firmly,  especially  on  uneven  ground. 

An  orchard  hook  will  sometimes  be  found  convenient.  This,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2,  is  a  wooden  rod  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end.  A 
piece  of  wood  a  few  inches  in  length  slides  npon  the  rod,  and  has  a 
strong  peg  near  the  end.  By  placing  the  hook  over  a  branch  it  may 
be  drawn  near  to  the  picker,  who  catches  the  sliding  piece  under  a 
lower  branch,  poshing  the  piece  along  the  rod  as  may  be  necessary  ; 
the  pressure  coming  upon  the  peg,  the  sliding  piece  is  held  by  the 
side. wise  strain  and  cannot  slip.  By  the  use  of  this,  the  picker  can 
often  avoid  moving  his  ladder  in  order  to  reach  the  fruit,  and  it  leaves 
both  his  hands  free. 

Fruit  pickers  have  been  invented  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
amount  of  ingenuity  expended  npon  them  is  all  out  of  proportion  to 


their  real  usefulness.  Some  are  made  to  cut,  and  others  to  pull  off 
the  fruit ;  some  catch  the  fruit  in  a  little  bag  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
affair,  and  others  let  it  run  down  through  a  long  sleeve  into  the 
hand  or  basket,  and  so  on  in  great  variety.  Still,  where  fruit  is  upon 
a  slender  branch — and  the  finest  specimens  are  often  provokingly 
out  of  reach  — some  help  of  this  kind  comes  in  play,  but  in  picking 
for  market  they  make  too  slow  work.     We  have  seen  a  very  effective 


Fig.  1.— Orchard  ladder. 

picker  extemporised  in  a  few  minutes.  An  old  fruit  can  had  a  long 
V-ahaped  notch  out  in  the  side;  by  means  of  a  large-headed  nail 
out  through  the  bottom  the  can  was  made  fast  to  the  end  of  a  pole  ; 
a  handful  of  Gi-a^s  put  into  the  can  made  the  picker  complete.  The 
stem  of  the  fruit  being  caught  ia  the  notch,  it  readily  parted  from 
the  tree,  and  the  Grass  prevented  all  bruising  The  followiug  is  an 
illustration  of  an  impleuient  called  a  "jack-knife  picker,"  because  a 


I 


Fig,  2. — Branch-hooker. 


Fig.  3.— Fruit-gatherer. 


man  or  boy  can  readily  make  one  with  his  pocket-knife.  The 
engraving  (fig.  3)  will  show  how  it  is  constructed.  A  light  lath,  or 
other  strip,  i  in.  by  li  in.,  and  about  10  ft.  long,  is  fitted  with  a  pro- 
jecting piece  at  the  end  j  a  lever,  also  curved  at  one  end,  passes 
through  the  long  strip  near  the  top,  and  is  provided  with  a  spring  of 
hoop-skirt  wire  to  keep  |it  open.  The  lever  is  worked  by  a  stout 
cord,  such  as  a  fishing-line,  whioh  is  attached  to  one  end,  passes 
through  tUa  pole,  down  through  anothei  hole,  and  attached  to  one 
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end  of  a  lever  which  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lath.  By  depressing 
this  lower  lever  the  cord  moves  the  upper  one,  and  it  is  made  to  grasp 
a  Pear  or  other  fruit,  pick  it,  and  hold  it  until  it  is  placed  in  a  basket, 
which,  for  convenience,  should  be  placed  as  far  o£E  from  the  operator 
as  the  length  of  the  picker.  We  would  suggest  that  much  friction 
on  the  cord  would  be  avoided  by  running  it  through  a  couple  of 
screw-eyes  screwed  into  the  lath. 

Baskets  used  in  picking  should  be  of  medium  size,  as  the  larger 
the  basket,  the  greater  the  risk  of  bruising  its  contents.  Some 
orchardists  have  them  small  enough  to  be  turned  inside  of  a  barrel, 
so  that  when  filled  they  may  be  emptied  into  the  barrel  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  fruit  to  roll  out  gently  rather  than  to  fall 
from  the  top  of  the  barrel.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  handles 
famished  with  hooks,  by  which  they  can  be  hung  to  a  branch  ;  these 
should  have  a  ring  at  one  end  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  slip  along 
on  the  handle,  and  so  closed  that  it  will  not  drop  off  the  hook  and 
be  lost.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  hang  the  basket  to  a  strap, 
which  passes  over  one  shoulder. — "  American  Agriculturist." 


fruitless: 

(A  Qroan  from  Susan  Gingham.J 

"  The  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
fruit  ia  proverbial ;  but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  3,000,000 
Peach  trees  ^loora  every  spring  on  the  sunny  plains  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Bays.  The  details  of  the  American  fruit  crop  almost 
savour  of  romance.  The  Apple  crop  of  the  country  is  past  counting  ; 
the  surplus  fruit,  if  properly  saved,  would  keep  all  Europe  in  table 
luxuries.  The  birds  on  New  Hampshire  hills  are  feasted  with  Raspberries, 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  purple  with  Black- 
berries which  go  to  waste ;  and  the  time  has  been  when  an  extra  good 
crop  of  Peaches  in  Delaware  has  meant  a  million  baskets  of  fruit  un- 
touched upon  the  trees." — "  Standard." 

Mk.  Pun'ch, 

This  startling  extraok,  which  I  wenture  to  enclose, 
Tom,  my  nephew,  read  out  loud,  in  aggerawation,  I  suppose. 
I  wos  picking  a  few  Gooseberries,  with  a  eye  to  jam,  and  he 
Said  he  thought  it  aperypo — whatever  that  may  chance  to  be. 

Which  I  call  it  downright  riling.     Gracious  goodness  1  here  am  I 

Paying  sech  a  price  for  fruit  as  is  enough  a  saint  to  try. 

While  in  Delaware  by  millions  Peaches  waste  upon  the  trees. 

And  on  the  New  Hampshire  bills  the  birds  eats  as  much  fruit  as  they 

please. 
Well,  them  Yanks  is  precious  lucky.      Things  in  England   is   gone 

queer. 
Fraits  with  us  ain't  wot  they  wos,  but  mostly  poor,  and  likewise 

dear. 
Wot  with  blights  and  sopping  Bummers,  big  jam  makers,   and   them 

clubs. 
Little  fruit  we  gets,  and  wot  we  do  is  windfalls,  specks,  and  sorabs. 

Strorberries  ain't  got  no  sweetness  ;  as  for  Apples,  bless  yer  'art, 

Not  one  sample  in  a  dozen  's  fit  for  pudden  or  for  tart ; 

For  Cherries  they're  all  skin  and  stone,  and  as  for  Ribsting  Apples, 

lor! 
They're  like  good  Cheshire  cheese,  a  pleasink  mem'ry,  and  no  more. 

True,  there's  lots  of    rum  new-fangled  things  aa  they  call   forren 

fruits, 
Eatin'  like  raw  Scarlet  Eunners,  or  as  tough  as  Rhubarb  roots. 
Prickly  Pears  and  them  Bananas,  tasting  jest  like  sweetened  soap. 
But  you  won't  find  British  housewives  cottoning  to  sech,  I  hope. 

England's  fruits  was  England's  pride,  and  'ome-made'jam  our  house. 

hold  boast ; 
0  the  rare  tucks-out  I've  had  of  Gooseberry-fool  and  buttered  toast ! 
Then  the  jars  of  Raspberry  jam — but  there,  it  doesn't  bear  a  thought. 
If  there's  any  Raspberries  grow'd  they're  all  by  Crosse  and  Black. 

well  bought. 
Them  shop  jams  is  hutter  'umbug  ;  bat  we  never  has  no  sun, 
And  the  fruiting  season's  over  most  afore  it  seems  begun. 
Tom  declares  Pomoner's  cut  us ;  wot  he  means  I  do  not  know. 
But  I'm  sure  our  fruits  to-day  ain't  like  the  fraits  of  long  ago. 

Apples  !     Wy,  the  shams  we  gets  is  jest  heartbreaking.     I  believe 
If  they'd  grow'd  like  that  at  fust,  one  never  would  have  tempted 

Eve  J 
Which   I've  always  felt  oonwinced  the  fruit  as  caused  that  fatal 

slippin' 
Must  a'  bin  that  British  pride,  a  regular  good  old  Ribsting  Pippin  ! 

Haven't  seen  one  not  for  years,  the  fruiterers  say  they're  dying  out. 
Wy  the  diokena  did  they  let  'em?    Wot  must  they  have  bin  about  ? 


Now  we've  nowt  but  measley  windfalls,  tasteless    and  but  seldom 

soand, 
Sold  in  open  shops  by  Jews,  and,  like  Pertatera,  by  the  pound. 

Then  to  read  about  them  Yankees,  with  their  splendid  Apple  crop. 
Their  three  million  blooming  Peach  trees,  and — but  there  I'd  better 

stop  ! 
Which  I'm  a  patriot,  I  'ope,  but  a  turn  in  Tennessee 
Would,  I  fear,  make  half  a  Yankee  of 

Yours  sadly, 
— "  Punch."  Susan  G. 


FRUIT  CROPS  IN  "WORCESTERSHIRE. 
I  AM  sorry  on  the  whole  to  have  to  make  an  unfavourable  report  as 
to  the  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  blossom  on  neirly  all 
kinds  of  fruit  was  profuse,  that  of  the  Pear,  perhaps,  being  the 
greatest  exception;  but  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that,  con. 
sidering  the  scarcity  of  Pear  bloom,  Pears  have  set  more  fruit  in 
proportion  to  the  bloom  than  any  other  fruit.  The  Apple  bloom  was 
abundant,  and  till  the  cold  weather  and  continuous  rains  in  April  and 
May  the  crop  promised  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  on  record  ;  but  the 
fruit  failed  to  set  in  any  quantity,  and  a  great  portion  of  that  which 
did  set  afterwards  dropped,  so  that  the  Apple  crop,  for  the  most 
part,  may  be  considered  a  great  failure.  There  are,  of  coarse,  some 
few  exceptions  on  heavier  soils  and  in  sheltered  hitnations.  Plums 
set  a  large  crop,  but  during  the  recent  dry  weather  a  great  portion 
of  the  crop  has  fallen.  There  will  upon  the  whole,  however,  be  a 
larger  crop  of  Plums  than  of  any  other  fruit.  The  Pears  which 
carry  anything  like  a  crop  are  chiefly  Bon  Chretien.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Benrre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurro  d'Anjou,  Easter 
Bearre,  aud  Beurre  d'Esperen  ;  whilst  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  da 
Cornice,  Comte  do  Lamy,  Marie  Louise,  aud  some  others  have  only  a 
very  small  crop.  Amongst  Apples,  Small's  Admirable  again  bears 
the  palm ;  but  there  are  small  crops  of  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  Melon  Apple, 
and  Dumelow's  Seedling.  Perhaps  the  best  crops  out  of  some  fifty 
varieties  are  Small's  Admirable,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Melon  Apple, 
Lord  Suffield,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling.  Of  Plums,  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific,  Victoria,  Pershore,  and  Mitohelson's  bear  the  largest 
crops.  Protected  trees  on  walls  of  all  kinds  are  in  tolerably  full 
bearing,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
which,  despite  the  greatest  care  as  to  covering,  are  but  a  very 
slender  crop.  The  Peaches  doing  best  are  Early  Rivers,  Alexandra, 
Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Neotarine  crop 
is  very  meagre  indeed,  and  scarcely  any  sorts  that  I  could  particularise 
are  doing  well.  Aphis  blight  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  on  these 
and  most  other  kinds  of  fruits — on  Plums  equally  so  with  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  Apricots  are  a  moderate  crop,  but  the  fruit  ia 
dropping  fast,  and,  unless  rain  soon  comes,  most  of  the  fruit  of  all 
kinds  will  fall,  and  what  remains  will  be  very  small  and  ill-shaped. 
Gooseberries  are  a  partial  crop,  and  for  the  most  part  very  scarce. 
Currants  (Red  and  Black)  aie  abundant  and  fine.  Lee'a  Prolific  Black 
Currant  still  holds  its  own  as  a  great  improvement  as  to  sweetness 
and  flavour.  Raspberries  here  are  doing  well,  but  the  crop  generally 
is  under  the  average.  Strawberries  have  been  plentiful,  bat  the 
season  the  shortest  I  ever  recollect — ripening  commenced  about  the 
16th  of  June,  aud  now  (July  18)  the  season  is  nearly  over,  the  earliest 
to  ripen  being  Amy  Robsart,  Hundredfold,  Early  Prolific,  and  Early 
Crimson  Pine,  and  the  latest  now  remaining  being  Mrs.  Laxton, 
Excelsior,  and  Bonny  Lass.  The  first  of  them  (Mrs.  Laxton)  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  latest  sorts,  being  very  late  and  of 
delicious  flavour.  Filberts  are  scarce.  Cherries  have  been  greedily 
devoured  by  the  birds,  and  it  seems  useless  to  grow  them  out-of  doors 

even  Kentiah  and  Morelloa  sharing  the  same  fate  during  the  hot, 

dry  weather.     The  soil  here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  is  light,  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil. _^_        W.  Roden. 

Fruit  Crops  in  CaithnesB.— In  your  notices  of  the  fruit  crops 
throughout  the  country  I  see  no  mention  made  of  those  in  Caithness, 
where  I  have  been  lately.  Both  Apples  and  Pears  are  very  fair 
crops,  and  Gooseberries  are  something  extraordinary,  both  in  Caith. 
ness  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sutherlandshire.  At  Stangergill, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Traill,  within  ten  miles  of  John  o'  Groats, 
Gooseberry  bushes  were  when  I  saw  them  (June  20)  being  propped 
up  to  keep  them  from  being  broken  down  by  the  enormous  crop  which 
they  were  carrying. — J.  Downie,  Ptrtfc  RiU  Nursery,  Corstorphine. 

Apple  Mildew. — At  the  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  July  8,  it  was  announced  that  the  Paradise  Apple  crops 
of  the  present  year  are  severely  attacked  by  some  peculiar  disease, 
chiefly  oharaoterised  externally  by  a  whitish  Bffloresoenco  upon  them. 
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An  opirion  was  hazarded  by  M.  Dntnas  that  this  appearance  might 
be  attributable  to  Oidinm,  and  that  the  disease  would  give  way  to  the 
Bulphur  treatment  so  successful  in  the  Oidium  of  the  Vine.  MM. 
Decaisne  and  Duchartre  were  deputed  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
disease,  and  report  upon  it  aa  soon  as  practicable. 


SUMMEE  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
If  we  examine  closely  about  this  season  any  healthy  Apple  or  Pear 
tree,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  that  carries  its  fruit  for 
the  most  part  on  spurs,  we  shall  find  no  difiBculty  in  identifying  the 
short  stout  spurs  within  whose  plnmp  terminal  buds  are  folded  up  the 
embryo  crop  of  next  year.  In  a  free-bearing  tree  they  will  be  found 
on  the  main  branches  as  well  as  on  the  younger  wood,  and  they 
usually  vary  from  i  in.  to  1  in.  in  length.  Some  kinds  of  Pears,  such 
as  Marie  Louise,  bear  on  much  longer  spurs  than  others  ;  but  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Usually  the  leaves  on  the  young 
branches  of  fruit  trees  are  placed  alternately  j  but  round  the  points 
of  the  fruit  buds  some  five  or  six  leaves  are  gathered  into  a  sort  of 
whorl  or  cluster,  as  if  for  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  nourish, 
ment  and  protection.  Now,  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  that  next 
year's  crop  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  these  embryo  fruit- 
buds  reaching  a  proper  state  of  development  and  maturation.  In 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  that  exists  in  fruit  trees,  the  main 
factor  in  the  cultivator's  hands  is  the  manipulation  of  the  growth  in 
summer.  By  stopping  the  young  growth,  or  by  thinning  crowded 
shoots,  he  can  let  in  floods  of  sunshine  and  currents  of  air,  to  impart 
strength  and  substance  to  the  foliage  surrounding  the  fruit.buds,  that 
will  not  be  without  influence  upon  next  year's  crop.  Many  blossoms  in 
a  tree  crowded  with  wood  and  foliage  never  attain  the  strength 
necessary  to  bring  forth  perfect  fruit,  because  of  imperfect  develop, 
ment  due  to  want  of  exposure  to  sun  and  air  this  season.  This  fact, 
then,  alone  should  be  snflScient  argument  in  favour  of  the  proper 
thinning  and  shortening  back  of  the  young  shoots  made  in  summer 
by  all  fruit  trees  planted  in  situations  where  they  must  necessarily 
be  trained  or  restricted.  All  good  cultivators  acknowledge  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  pruning,  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  re-act  upon  the 
roots,  and  consequently  upon  the  tree's  healthy  development,  should 
be  done  in  summer.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  all  increase  of 
size  should  be  severely  checked  ;  ou  the  contrary,  a  moderate  and 
steady  increase  in  size  should  be  encouraged.  Summer  pruning  may 
be— indeed,  often  is—  carried  too  far.  There  must  be  sufficient 
young  wood  left  in  all  trees  to  promote  a  healthy  circulation.  To 
permit  a  rapid  extension  in  spring  and  then  to  trim  it  all  off  at  once, 
as  is  too  commonly  done,  is  wrong  in  principle,  no  matter  whether 
the  operation  be  performed  in  July  or  delayed  till  winter.  In  the 
former  case  the  sudden  removal  of  the  outlets  for  the  sap  may,  and 
in  many  cases  will,  excite  the  embryo  fruit.buds  to  break  into  growth, 
and  thus  prevent,  for  this  year  at  least,  all  possibility  of  their 
maturation.  More  mischief  is  done  in  this  way  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  though  it  will  be  easily  understood  that,  if  during  the 
steady  process  of  building  up  the  fruit.buds  any  sudden  pressure  of 
sap  takes  place  at  a  critical  moment,  the  buds  may  be  pushed  into 
growth  prematurely.  It  is  easy  enough  to  lay  down  a  general  rule 
for  the  performance  of  any  given  operation,  but  it  is  not  wise  in  all 
oases  to  follow  it,  as  much  depends  upon  soil,  situation,  and  the 
habit  and  constitution  of  the  different  subjects  operated  upon.  But 
this  much  may  be  said  :  in  no  case  should  the  young  shoots,  termed 
leaders,  be  shortened  till  autumn  ;  nor  yet  any  others  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  leave  to  fill  up  vacancies,  so  as  to  make  the  tree 
perfect  in  shape.  Leaving  those  terminal  shoots  unstopped  will 
greatly  aid  the  roots  by  promoting  regular,  steady,  reciprocal  action 
all  through  the  various  parts  and  organs  of  the  tree.  From  the 
first  week  in  June  till  the  beginning  of  August  is  the  best  time  for 
the  thinning  out  or  removal  of  summer  growths ;  and  this  space  of 
time  will  give  suffloient  latitude  for  the  due  encouragement  of  the 
weakly  growers,  or  for  the  timely  repression  of  those  which  are 
betraying  a  tendency  to  a  dangerous  degree  of  vigour.  In  cutting 
back  the  young  wood  a  medium  course  should  be  pursued,  not  cutting 
so  close  as  to  cause  the  production  of  an  inordinate  amount  of  breast 
wuod  later  on  ;^  nor  yet  leaving  the  spurs  so  long  as  to  defeat  one  of 
the  objects  which  we  have  in  view,  viz.,  converting  them  into  fruit 
spurs  in  some  future  year.  Usually  the  safe  and  proper  course  is  to 
cut  back  to  fonr  or  five  perfect  leaves.  By  the  first  week  in  Septem. 
ber  the  trees  should  be  gone  over  again,  and  all  growths  that  have 
been  made  since  the  late  July  pruning  should  be  removed  to  facilitate 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  generally.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  early  disbudding,  because  the  proper  season  for  that  is  past. 
I  think,  however,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  many  cases  much 
good  would  be  done  by  an  early  removal  of  all  weakly  growths  that 
are  never  likely  to  be  required  for  the  proper  furnishing  of  the  tree. 

E.  Hobday. 


Second  Crops  of  Melons. — We  frequently  hear  of  good  second 
crops  of  Melons,  and  even  three  distinct  crops  from  the  same  plants ; 
but,  although  such  things  are  possible,  I  should,  from  my  own 
experience,  say  that  one  good  crop  from  a  plant  is  the  most  profitable 
coarse  to  follow  j  if  a  second  crop  be  required,  fresh  plants  should  be 
in  readiness,  and  directly  the  crop  is  cut  new  soil  should  be  ready  to 
replace  the  worn.out  material.  Thus  two  really  good  crops  may  be 
gathered  from  each  portion  of  pits  or  houses  devoted  to  Melons  during 
the  season.  Although  good  Melons  may  be  grown  in  frames  during 
the  hottest  summer  months,  they  are  of  comparatively  little  .value 
for  the  earliest  or  latest  crops,  as  in  our  uncertain  climate  the  use  of 
artificial  heat  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  insure  first-class  flavour  in  a 
fruit  that  delights  in  a  tropical  heat,  and  the  flavour  of  which  so  much 
depends  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Span-roofed  pits,  with  a 
border  for  soil  on  each  side,  may  be  planted  one  side  at  a  time  ;  and 
houses  if  span-roofed,  with  a  central  bed,  may  be  planted  at  three 
distinct  periods.  By  replacing  each  set  with  fresh  plants  as  soon  as 
the  flrst  crop  was  fit  for  catting,  I  have  had  far  more  continuous  and 
finer  fruit  than  ever  I  could  have  got  from  the  same  plants. 
By  a  good  crop  on  a  plant,  I  mean  from  four  to  six  fruits,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  variety ;  but  late  in  the  season  a  lighter 
crop  must  be  left.  Two  or  three  fine  fruit  on  a  plant  of  Eastnor 
Castle,  or  any  similar  good  sort,  well  ripened  off  as  late  as  the 
end  of  October,  by  means  of  a  good  command  of  artificial  heat,  and 
by  elevating  the  fruit  well  above  the  foliage  to  get  all  the  benefit  of 
the  declining  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  will  be  found  useful,  and  worth 
a  little  extra  attention.  Retaining  the  foliage  in  perfect  health  up 
to  the  period  when  the  fruit  is  fit  for  cutting  is  an  important  point. 
By  foliage  I  mean  all  the  main  leaves,  which  should  be  retained  quite 
down  to  the  ground  on  the  stems  of  plants  that  are  trained  upon 
trellises.  All  the  unnecessary  weakly  growths  should  be  pinched  out 
before  they  make  much  progress,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  energy  of 
the  plants  in  the  main  stems,  which  will  in  due  time  perfect  fine  fruit 
of  the  highest  quality.  There  is  no  necessity  for  drying  the  plants 
to  such  an  extent,  to  produce  ripeness,  as  to  induce  red  spider,  the 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  a  Melon  house  so  managed.  There  is 
nothing  gained  by  leaving  the  fruits  in  the  house  after  they  commence 
to  show  signs  of  ripening  ;  for,  if  cut  at  that  stage  and  placed  in  a 
cool  fruit  room,  a  much  longer  supply  and  better  flavour  will  be 
secured  while  the  space  is  bein^  utilised  for  another  crop.  Green 
and  black  fly  frequently  attack  Melons  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  ; 
but  they  should  be  kept  down  by  prompt  attention  to  fumigation,  and 
the  best  antidote  to  all  such  pests  that  prey  ou  plant  life  is  a  rapid 
and  healthy  development,"and  that  can  only  be  secured  by  supplying 
the  plants  with  a  maximum  of  air,  light,  and  heat,  and  a  root-run  of 
fresh  turfy  loam  at  a  temperature  to  promote  free  root  growth. — J, 
Geoosi. 


An  Early  Apple.— A  pretty  little  early  Apple  on  the  Paradise  Stock  in  Mr. 
Turner's  nursery  at  Slough,  named  Gladstone,  is  worth  attention.  It  ripens 
earlier  than  all  other  Apples,  is  bright  in  colour,  and  of  fairly  good  flavour. 
— S. 

Eussiau  Apples. — Professor  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Asricultural  College,  says 
he  is  testing  1000  or  moro  varieties  of  Russian  Apples,  and  If  he  secures  a  dozen 
late  autumn  and  winter  sorts  of  fair  size  and  quality,  combined  with  hardiness 
of  tree  requisite  for  the  northern  prairies,  their  value  will  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. The  trouble  heretofore  with  this  clas  i  of  Apples  has  been  their  early 
season  of  ripening,  hence  the  call  for  later  kinds. 

Plenty  of  Water  Qood  for  Vines.— On  this  point  I  would  like 
to  remark  that,  from  experience  and  observation  gathered  from  practising 
ia  the  very  wet:test  and  the  very  driest  of  districts,  I  feel  convinced  that 
in  districts  where  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed  36  in.  per  annum.  Vines 
rarely  ever  get  as  much  water  at  the  root  as  is  good  for  them,  and  have 
far  too  much  supplied  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Vineries  by  sprinklings. 
Where  the  draica,ge  of  Vine  borders  and  the  soil  are  as  they  ought  to  be 
I  have  never  known  Vines  suffer  from  too  much  water  in  their  growing 
season,  and  have  known  them  get  6  ft.  of  rain  in  the  year,  besides  arti- 
ficial waterings  in  inside  borders  amounting  to  even  more  than  6  ft. — 
D.  TnoMsoN,  in  "  Journal  of  Horticulture." 

Berberries. — This  is  a  Barberry  season,  and  a  fine  time  for  the  makers 
of  Barberry  wine.  The  evergreen  species,  particularly  B.  Darwini,  B. 
Aquifoliura,  and  B.  stenophylla,  are  smothered  with  berries,  and  the 
birds  are  enjoying  an  unwonted  feast.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  fiery 
berries  of  B.  vulgaris  are  the  proper  Barberries  for  wine  ;  but  I  know 
that  the  purple  berries  of  the  evergreen  kinds  are  also  capital  wine  makers, 
that  is,  when  they  are  made  into  good  wine.  If  I  could  do  everything  I 
would  try  the  berries  of  B.  Darwini  as  a  preserve,  fori  fancy  they  would 
be  equal  to  Whortleberries  ;  but  I  must  content  myself  with  a  guess  until 
I  can  fit  up  an  experimental  kitchen  and  employ  an  army  of  cooks  to  "  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  To  make  stock  of  Berberries  will  be  easy 
work  this  year,  and  those  who  are  not  used  to  it  may  be  recommended 
to  sow  the  berries  in  boxes,  and  keep  them  where  they  will  bo  constantly 
under  observation. — S.  H.,  in  "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Silkworms. — I  have  a  large  stock  of  silkworms  in  cocoons,  which  I  want  to 
sell.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  dispose  of  them,  or  if  they  are  saleable 
in  the  cocoon  state?— H.D.  S.  [Send  half-a-dozen  cocoons  as  a  sample  to 
Mr.  S.  H.  Gaskell,  17,  Bayley  Street,  Stalybridge.  IE  they  are  tho  right  sort 
they  are  saleable  in  the  cocoon  state,  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  as  the  moths 
emerge  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  cocoons  have  spun  if  the  weather  be 
hot.— W.] 

Names  of  Plants- — Sfafice. — Mr.  Baines  will  write  an  article  on  this  for 
Thb  Gabdbn  shortly.  Iforthninherland.—'RuoWia.  affinis,  a  rather  rare  Brazilian 
stoTe  shrub.    tT".  O. — Veratram  nigrum.     C — Teucrium  fruticans. 

Gumming  in  Plums. — A  week  ago  I  had  in  my  orchard  hoaae  a 
fine  tree  covered  with  healthy  fruit,  and  now  there  is  not  a  Plam  but 
ia  affected  like  the  specimens  sent.  The  wounds  are  all  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  fruit.  On  opening  them  you  will  see  the  injury  or  dig- 
ease  seems  to  be  in  the  stone,  and  the  gum  with  which  they  are 
covered  appears  to  exude  from  the  centre. — M.  S.  [This  is  an  ordinary 
case  of  gumming,  a  disease  to  which  the  Plum  is  very  subject.  It 
oftener  occurs  in  the  stems  than  in  the  fruit,  but  the  affection  is  the 
same.  Any  sudden  check  to  the  flow  of  the  sap  will  cause  the  evil. 
-B.] 

Hylobius  abietis. — I  have  sent  you  some  leaves  of  Draosenas 
and  Platyceriums  to  show  the  way  in  which  they  are  eaten  by  this 
insect.  It  seems  to  injure  not  only  these  plants,  but  also  Vines, 
the  young  shoots  of  whicli  appear  to  be  their  favourite  food. 
— J.  Gilbert,  Duddoii  Hall,  Lancashire.     [On  examining  the  leaves 


Parts  of  gnawed  leaves  of  Dracfena  and  Platycerium. 
of  the  Draccenas  and  Platyceriums  I  found  that  both  had  been  eaten 
away  in  various  places  round  the  margin,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  ^    in.,   thus   destroying   their  appearance,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  illustrations. — W.  W.  S.] 

Culture  of  Carnations. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  anyone 
conversant  with  Carnation  culture  would  tell  me  how  to  grow  them 
to  perfection,  especially  the  kind  called  Malmaiaon. — Amateur. 
[Carnations  are  all  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  ordinary 
English  winters,  but  some  are  cultivated  in  pots  in  order  to  have 
them  in  flower  at  a  time  when  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  them 
out-of-doors.  Malmaison  is  doubtless  the  sort  with  very  large  flesh 
or  salmon. tinted  flowers  named  Souvenir  de  la  MalmaiBon.  It  is 
classed  with  the  Perpetual  or  Tree  Carnations,  although  it  does  not 
grow  BO  rampantly  as  some  others.  Guelder  Rose  (a  pare  white 
variety,  with  fringed  petals),  Empress  of  Germany  (a  very  large, 
white  flower,  occasionally  flaked  with  roEe),  King  of  the  Belgians  (a 
large,  rose-coloured  variety),  La  Belle  (white,  one  of  the  best  and 
the  freest  grower),  Miss  Jolliffe  (flesh -coloured  or  pale  pink — one  of 
the  bfst  to  produce  floweis  in  abundarce  through  the  winter),  Prince 
of  Orange  (a  very  strong  grower  with  large,  edged  flowers),  Proser- 
pine (the  best  scarlet).  Scarlet  Defiance  (a  very  free-bloomtng 
variety),  and  others  that  might  be  named  require  the  same  routine 
of  culture.  Nearly  all  the  Tree  Carnations  are  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings  struck  in  bottom. heat,  but  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisjn 
forms  an  exception ;  its  stout,  fleshy  "grass"  is  most  readily  pro- 
pagattd  by  means  of  layering.  When  the  layers  are  fairly  rooted 
they  should  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant  and  be  potted  in  good 


soil,  made  porous  by  the  addition  of  sand  or  pounded  charcoal  and 
a  fourth  part  of  leaf-monid.  When  the  plants  have  become  well- 
established  in  small  pots  they  should  be  shifted  into  the  pots  (6.in. 
ones)  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Drain  well  with  broken  potsherds, 
and  place  some  clean  fibre,  shaken  from  turfy  loam,  over  the  drainage 
to  keep  the  particles  of  fine  soil  and  sand  in  the  compost  from  sifting 
into  it.  See  that  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  also  the  compost  need  in 
potting,  are  moist,  as  it  ia  well  not  to  water  for  at  least  twenty. four 
hours  after  potting.  The  plants  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  in 
a  warm  greenhouse,  and  they  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  all 
through  the  winter  months.  During  winter,  if  a  temperature  of 
from  50°  to  55°  can  be  maintained,  they  will  produce  much  finer 
blooms  than  in  less  heat.  Green  fly  and  thrips  are  apt  to  attack 
Carnations,  but  both  may  be  destroyed  by  occasional  fumigations 
with  Tobacco  smoke.  When  the  flowers  are  opening  earwigs  find  a 
secure  hiding-place  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  they  eat  through, 
and  quite  spoil  the  flowers.  They  can  be  best  destroyed  by  looking 
for  them  with  a  lamp  while  they  are  feeding  at  night.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  following  is  a  good  compost  in  which,  to  pot  flowering  plants, 
viz.,  fonr  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf.niould,  one  part  rotten  stable 
manure,  and  enough  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open  and  porous. 
—J.  D. 

Injury  to  Magnolia  grandiflora. — I  enclose  two  leaves  of  a 
young  Magnolia  planted  last  October  j  both  young  and  old  leaves  are 
attacked  by  some  insect,  which  spoils  the  foliage  and  disfigures  the 
plant.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  or  name  the  insect  ? — M.  S. 
[The  two  leaves  in  question  are  severely  injured,  bnt  from  what 
cause  it  is  difficult  to  say.  One,  the  larger  leaf,  has  the  left  side 
nearly  eaten  away  to  the  midrib,  while  the  right  side  is  partially 
eaten  away  at  the  apex,  and  is  remarkably  cracked  or  torn  in  two 
places,  the  rents  nearly  reaching  the  centre.  The  other  leaf  shows 
no  decidedly  eaten. away  portion,  but  exhibits  the  same  peculiar  rents 
as  noticed  in  the  first  leaf,  and  has  besides  dessioated  portions,  the 
larger  of  which  are  already  attacked  by  a  minute  fungus  belonging 
to  the  Sphoeriag.  The  injury  done  is  probably  not  of  recent  date. 
The  peculiar  tearing  or  rending,  I  think,  cannot  be  attributed  to 
insect  action,  but  the  portion  eaten  away  of  the  largest  leaf  may 
have  been  caused  by  insects  when  the  leaf  was  younger  and  more 
succulent.  The  small  insect  sent  with  the  leaves  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  frog-hoppers,  and  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  injury  in  ques- 
tion, having  only  a  suctorial  mouth  with  no  power  of  gnawing  away 
any  portion  of  the  leaf. — W.  W.  S.] 


Half-hardy  Salvias.— In  reply  to  the  remarks  (see  p.  78),  I  may  state  that 
the  plant  which  I  intended  to  describe  as  Salvia  farinacea  is,  I  am  certain,  true 
to  name,  although,  perhaps,  I  did  not  describe  it  properly.  The  plant  in 
question  is  not,  as  I  before  remarked,  identical  in  colour  with  the  plant  figured 
in  The  Gabdbk.  Salvia  leucantha  I  know  equally  well  as  I  do  S.  farinacea  j  it 
is  a  totally  distinct  species. — W. 

Salvia  gigantea- — Like  Mr.  Harpnr  Crewe,  lam  of  opinion,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  (seep.  78J,  that  the  plant  bearing  this  name  is  S.  bracteata.  The  latter 
plant  when  much  handled  emits  a  very  disagreeable  odour. — Thos.  Wii.lla.mb, 

Pyrus  japonica. — Is  it  not  unuaaal  for  this  Pyrus  to  fruit?  There  is  now 
growing  in  a  garden  here  a  small  plant  with  several  fruits  upon  it ;  I  have  not 
seen  it  fruit  before. — RichaedMabies,  X^^iaw, 

Sub-dividing  Varieties  of  Lilies. — Now  that  Lilies  are  becoming  so  justly 
popnlar.the  temptation  to  divide  and  sub-divide  such  varieties  as  show  the  mos*" 
trifling  difference  as  regards  marking  seems  to  be  so  great,  that  the  task  of 
looking  through  a  list  of  so-called  varieties  will  soon  be  a  tedious  affair.  If 
every  one  who  grows  Lilium  auratam  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  sorts,  were 
to  distinguish  every  deviation  from  the  type  with  a  name,  our  catalogues  of 
(jeraniums  and  Kosea  would  be  brief  compared  with  cor  lists  of  Lilies.— J. 
Gboou. 

Lilies  Planted  Out.— It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  I  have  growing 
here  (very  near  the  sea)  Lilium  auratum  planted  out  two  years,  with  from  ten 
to  sixteen  flowers  upon  it;  also  a  plant  of  L,  Humboldti,  bearing  upwards 
of  fifty  flowers,  and  about  10  ft.  high  ;  L.  californicum  and  the  old  scarlet 
Martagon  very  fine.  The  fine  early-flowering  variety  L.  Szovitzianum  has 
hkewise  been  very  good,  as  well  as  many  other  varieties.  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  grow  them  in  pots,  except  under  particular  circumstances. — Bichabd 

MiLBIBS,  Lytham. 

Variegated -leaved  American  Elm. — I  saw,  some  few  weeks 
ago.  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  which  I  have  ever  witnessed.  It 
is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  quaint  village  of  Leek  Wootton,  in 
Warwickshire,  close  to  the  road  leading  from  Warwick  to  Coventry.  It 
is  over  50  ft.  in  height,  anl  measured  at  the  base  96  in.  in  girth,  and  6  ft. 
from  base  84^  in.  It  is  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with  foliage  showing 
the  finest  silvery  variegation  possible,  and  seemed  to  be  growing  vigorously. 
— Robert  Greenfield,  Priory  Gardens,  Warwick. 

Thb  members  of  the  National  Sunday  League  went  last  Sunday  by  special 
train  from  Paddington  to  Taplow,  and  spent  the  day  at  Cliveden,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster.    The  grounds  were  thrown  entirely  open. 

Etratam.— For  Cunnlnghamia  trimaculata  (see  p.  78)  read  Cummingia. 
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THE  NATIVE  FLOWERS  AND  FERNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.* 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  have  received  and  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  first  five  parts  of  this  book,  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration in  colours  of  the  flowers  and  Ferns  of  North  America. 
Our  pleasure  is  greater  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  our 
more  familiar  European  flowers.  Yet,  so  far  as  done,  these 
numbers  contain  not  a  few  old  friends  of  both  botanic  and  pri- 
vate gardens,  for  the  hardy  flowers  of  America  have  long  been 
among  the  most  important  flowers  of  our  gardens.  In  turning 
over  these  well.printed  numbers  we  find  the  Spider-wort 
(Tradescantia  virginica),  Viola  cucullata,  the  noble  Golden 
Columbine  (a  recent  gain),  Pachysandra  procumbens  (an  old 
botanic-garden  friend,  bearing  the  ugly  "  English "  name 
of  _  "Thick-Stamen,"  a  kind  of  English  name  better  not 
printed),  and  Hellonias  bullata,  long  grown  with  us,  but 
always  rare  from  not  being  grown  in  places  wet  enough.  Mr. 
Meehan  says  he  knows  of  no  successful  attempts  at  cultivating 
it,  and  adds  that  it  is  "  quite  2'ossihle  it  is  a  real  swamp-loving 
plant,"  which  seems  odd  to  us,  who,  with  a  very  short  expe- 
rience of  American  botany,  remember  it  as  growing  in  water, 
though,  from  the  Moss  and  other  plants  on  the  surface,  the 
place  in  which  it  grew  looked  somewhat  like  solid  ground  till 
one  tried  to  walk  on  it.  The  Skunk  Cabbage,  the  Moss  Pink 
(Phlox  subulata),  and  the  poor  old  Virginian  Saxifrage — in 
fact,  half  the  plants  chosen  for  figuring  so  far — are  well  known 
to  those  acquainted  with  our  hardy  garden  flora.  Among 
those  less  known  and  interesting  are  the  Carolina  Jasmine 
(Gelsemium  sempervirens)  of  the  warmer  States,  Nuttall's 
Pasque-flower  (Anemone  patens  var.  Nuttalliana),  Orchis 
spectabilis,  and  the  Yellow  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (of  which  there 
is  a  good  plate). 

The  plates  are  exceedingly  well  done,  though  sometimes  the 
colour  is  not  exactly  true,  as  in  Tradescantia  virginica ;  but 
those  who  best  know  the  difficulties  of  colour  printing  will 
appreciate  the  care  and  good  taste  shown  in  this  book  and  the 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  esecut'on.  The  drawings  are  free 
and  artistic,  so  far  as  they  can  be  when  the  botanical  details 
are  drawn  on  the  same  page  with  the  whole  plate — an  esta- 
blished custom  which  is  wrong  and  the  cause  of  spoiling  the 
effect  of  many  a  plate.  The  paper  and  print  are  excellent. 
The  descriptions  are  also  good,  though  the  book  follows  what 
we  think  the  bad  European  fashion  of  saying  too  much  about 
the  origin  of  the  name  ;  what  old  botanists  said  and  did,  and 
quoting  poetry  of  often  very  remote  connection  or  none  at 
all  with  the  subject  described.  What  we  really  want  is  the 
actual  facts  about  the  plants,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  their 
distribution,  the  soils  and  localities  which  they  frequent,  and 
those  in  which  they  are  most  at  home,  and  their  uses,  if 
they  have  any.  What  we  mean  is,  that  much  of  the 
matter,  apparently  thought  essential  in  such  books,  is  really 
non-essential,  and  not  entitled  to  the  first  place.  It  is,  for 
example,  quite  common  to  omit  any  accurate  description  of  the 
stature  or  port  of  a  plant,  or  the  part  which  it  takes  in  the 
aspects  of  vegetation  in  its  native  places,  while  we  may  be 
treated  to  matter  more  or  less  fanciful,  as  regards  the  origin  of 
the  name,  and  certain  unimportant  botanical  details— all  of 
which  are  carefully  given.  Mr.  Meehan's  book,  however,  is 
very  full  as  to  essential  information,  and  is  in  all  ways  a  good 
book,  and  a  credit  to  both  author  and  publisher.  W.  R. 


THE  BULB  GARDEN.! 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  bulbs  were  deserving  of  a 
special  treatise,  which,  if  well  done,  would  be  very  useful  to 
gardeners  and  amateurs.  This  is  a  well-printed  little  book, 
with  a  few  coloured  prints  in  it  and  some  woodcuts  borrowed 
from  catalogues,  but  it  is  a  most  incomplete  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  numerous  and  extensive  families  of  garden  plants 
grouped  under  this  name.  Imagine  a  book  on  bulbs  which 
mentions  only  two  or  three  of  the  Scillas  !    Various  plants  are 

•  "  The  Native  Flowers  and  FemB  of  the  UBited  States."    By  Prof.  Thomas 
Meebfin.    Boston,  U.S. :  Prang  &  Go. 
t  "  The  Bulb  Garden."    By  Samuel  Wood.    London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  i  Co. 


named  which  are  not  included  among  the  bulbs,  such  as  Lychnis 
fulgens  ;  while  many  very  important  bulbs  are  left  out,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Quamash-root  (Camassia),  the  Snowflake,  the 
Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis),  the  Trilliums,  the  hand- 
some bulbous  Asclepias,  and  Calochortus !  When  we  have 
said  this  we  need  not  go  any  further  to  find  that  not  only  has 
the  author  not  done  justice  to  his  subject,  but  has  literally 
omitted  names  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important 
families  with  which  he  should  have  dealt.  The  book  contains 
cultural   details  of  some  of  the  commoner  families  of  bulbs. 

B. 


REPORT  ON  KEW  GARDENS.* 
This,  although  dated  January  1,  has  only  juat  been  published.  It 
is  more  like  what  the  annual  report  of  a  large  national  eatablish- 
ment  should  be  than  the  meagre  pamphlet  of  some  8  or  10  pages 
that  did  duty  for  a  report  about  sis  or  seven  years  ago.  Last  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  matters,  and  a  pamphlet  of  33 
pages  was  the  result.  Very  much  valuable  information  on  many 
subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  colonies  was  collected, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  report,  which  was  well  worth  perusal, 
could  be  purchased  by  any  one.  This  year's  report  contains  20  pages 
in  excess  of  its  predecessor.  A  large  sheet,  showing  plans  illustra. 
tive  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  hot-water  boilers  of  the  great 
Palm  Stove,  accompanies  tho  report,  thus  giving  all  a  fair  chance 
of  judging  for  themselves  the  value  of  the  system,  a  new  one  lately 
invented  by  Mr.  Rivers.  Another  illustration  is  given,  one  repre- 
senting the  peculiar  growth  of  the  Bamia  Cotton,  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  the  productiveness  of  which  caused  such  excitement 
amongst  Cotton  planters  last  year.  As  there  are  some  statements 
with  which  we  do  not  agree,  we  will  comment  on  them.  After  com- 
plaining of  the  damage  done  to  tender  plants — such  as  Ferns,  &o. — 
by  large  crowds  of  visitors,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  expresses  an  "  appre- 
hension that  it  may  eventually  prove  impossible  to  admit  the  public 
on  exceptionally  crowded  days  to  visit  certain  of  the  collections,  at 
any  rate  except  in  restricted  numbers,  which  /mtsf  he  eventually  exter. 
minated  in.  the  ijrocess"  (see  p.  5).  What  does  this  extra irdinary  sen. 
tence  mean  ?  It  is  certainly  ambiguous  ;  is  it  the  plants  or  the  visitors 
which  must  be  eventually  exterminated  ?  Seriously,  however,  why 
should  the  visitors  on  Bank  holidays  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Nature  in  some  of  her  most  beautiful  forms  ?  Granted  that 
a  certain  amount  of  harm  is  done  on  the  four  Bank  holidays  of  the 
year,  it  is  surely  so  small  that  any  attempt  to  establish  svich  a 
dangerous  precedent  should  be  viewed  with  grave  suspicion.  The 
letters  of  Sir  B.  Hall,  when  First  Commissioner,  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
hardly  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  present  Director  that  it  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  his  father  and  himself  to  render  the 
Gardens  as  attractive  to  the  public  as  possible.  Those  who 
know  even  little  of  the  Gardens  will  be  surprised  at  the  pertinacity 
with  which  we  are  told  that  the  gardening  staff  is  principally 
employed  in  looking  after  the  visitors  during  the  afternoon,  and  that 
the  forenoon  is  the  only  time  for  doing  the  general  work  of  the 
Gardens.  Of  course  there  is  a  small  substratum  of  truth  in  this, 
for  nothing  can  be  done  during  Bank  holidays  ;  at  all  other  times, 
however,  the  labourers  may  be  seen  at  their  ordinary  employment 
just  as  if  no  visitors  were  about,  the  policemen  and  constables  being 
quite  able  to  manage  the  public  without  any  assistance  from  the  rest 
of  the  staff.  We  are  also  informed,  as  an  additional  reason  for 
keeping  the  Gardens  closed  as  at  present,  that  permission  to  draw 
daring  public  hours  is  practically  useless  to  artists.  We,  however, 
confidently  state  that  a  request  to  draw  during  private  hours  was 
frequently  refused  until  the  recent  agitation  tor  the  earlier  opening  of 
the  Gardens  had  commenced,  when  the  more  generous  policy  of 
admitting  all  who  give  satiafactory  reason  for  the  granting  of  the 
privilege  was  adopted.  The  list  of  Aroids  cultivated  at  Kew  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  ;  we  should  like  to  see  similar  lists  of  the 
living  Palms  and  other  special  groups.  The  names  of  a  number  of 
the  plants  of  more  especial  interest,  which  flowered  during  the  past 
year,  are  given.  Most  of  those  were  noted  and  described  in  The 
Garden  as  they  appeared.  The  rest  of  the  report  contains  much 
valuable  information  for  colonists  and  manufacturers  concerning 
Cinchona,  India-rubber,  and  many  other  plants  and  their  pro- 
ducts.— * 

*  "  Report  on  the  Proffress  and  Condition  of  the  Koyal  Gardens  at  Kew 
daring  Ihe  year  1877."    Clowes  4  Son,  Charing  Cross. 


A  "  Conthol-Station,"  for  the  examination  of  seeds,  was  opened  in  Jane  at 
the  Botanical  Institute  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Leipsic,  under  the 
special  personal  direction  of  Professor  Frank. 
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BATURDAT,    ATTaTTST    10,    1878. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  ciianpe  it  rather  :  but 

Thb    Abt   itself    is    Natthe  "^Sh,d-f.'<:.>C(ire. 


ROSES  AT  CHESHUNT. 
Those  who  have  not  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries 
can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  their  extent  and  attractiveness  ; 
but,  as  regards  Roses,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  Messrs. 
Paul's  speciality,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  sight  to  be 
seen  when  it  is  known  that  nearly  50  acres  are  devoted  to  their 
culture  alone.  This  year  the  flowers  have  been  fairly  good,  and 
the  plants  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Especially  fine  are 
those  planted  on  ground  which  has  never  before  grown  Roses 
— thus  showing  that  the  Rose,  like  many  other  plants,  is  grate- 
ful for  a  change  of  soil.  The  display  of  bloom  is  now  a  little 
past  its  best,  but  it  will  amply  repay  a  journey  of  any  dis- 
tance. In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  standards  and  half- 
standards  and  dwarfs  of  the  most  popular  kinds,  some  of  the 
older  ones  are  not  neglected,  and  one  can  see  many  of  the 
original  plants  of  some  of  our  best  English-raised  Roses. 

Of  new  Roses  there  is  a  rich  collection  this  year,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  many  of  the  new  kinds  are  noted  for 
their  profusion  of  bloom  in  the  autumn.  Indeed,  in  this  class 
of  Rose  Mr.  Paul  has  lately  being  paying  much  attention,  for 
really  good  autumnal  Roses  are  comparatively  scarce.  It  is 
almost  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  Rose  societies  do  not 
hold  a  show  in  September  expressly  to  bring  out  the  best 
kinds  of  autumn-blooming  Roses,  for  these  are,  it  possible,  of 
more  value  than  those  produced  in  summer,  when  our  gardens 
are  rich  with  all  kinds  of  flowers.  Among  novelties  the  fol- 
lowing appeared  most  noteworthy  :  — 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  with  large, 
many-petalled  flowers  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  the  edge  being 
shaded  with  bright  orange  or  salmon  colour,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less make  a  fine  exhibition  Rose. 

Charles  Darwin  is  a  remarkably  free-blooming  kind,  grow- 
ing well  on  the  Mauetti,  and  giving  a  fine  display  in  autumn. 
Its  blossoms  are  of  good  form,  and  of  a  splendid  crimson 
colour. 

Duke  of  Teck  is  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  Rose  ever  yet 
raised,  and  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  reds,  of  which  there 
is  such  an  abundance.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  if  grown  in 
groups  pegged  down,  the  effect,  when  in  flower,  would  indeed 
be  brilliant. 

Dr.  Hogg  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  real  purple  we  have 
yet  seen.  It  is  very  distinct,  and  will  become  an  effective  kind 
in  the  exhibition  stand. 

Mrs.  Laxton  is  a  fine  new  Rose,  and  Jean  Liabaud  is  in  good 
condition  just  now,  its  flowers  being  a  rich  black. 

Mrs.  Bellenden  Kerr  is  an  excellent  new  white  autumnal  Rose, 
and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisou,  on  its  own  roots,  is  doing 
better  than  ever  we  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  any  other  way. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  raised  in  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries, 
is  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  forcing  in  pots.  Its  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  rich  crimson,  of  fine  form,  and  produced  in  profusion 
even  on  small  plants. 

A  seedling  kind,  as  yet  unnamed,  but  the  flowers  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  is  interesting 
on  account  of  its  extremely  vigorous  growth.  It  makes  shoots 
in  one  season  as  thick  as  a  good-sized  walking-stick,  and  from 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  will  make  a  fine 
Rose  for  growing  into  large  untrained  bushes. 

Mareohal  Niel,  trained  over  the  roof  of  a  house,  has  borne 
thousands  of  blossoms,  and  from  this  were  cut  the  great 
baskets  of  Roses  seen  at  the  London  shows  last  spring. 
When  the  plant  has  ceased  flowering  all  the  wood  is  spurred 
in  like  a  Vine,  after  which  abundance  of  strong  shoots  are 
soon  emitted,  which  grow  on  and  yield  a  crop  the  next  year. 
The  flowers  of  Marechal  Niel  are  always  borne  freely  on  long 
sprays  of  medium-sized  wood,  and  in  order  to  provide  these 
this  method  of  pruning  is  considered  the  best.     The  plants  in 


question  are  very  large,  their  main  stems  being  as  thick  as  a 
broom-handle,  and  to  keep  these  from  getting  "  bark  bound," 
as  is  often  the  case  with  Roses  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  the  bark 
is  scored  down  with  a  knife,  a  process  which  not  only  allows 
of  the  full  expansion  of  the  stems,  but  also  causes  them  to 
break  freely,  even  from  the  oldest  of  the  wood.  Another  advan- 
tage in  this  practice  of  pruning  is  that  mora  light  is  admitted  in 
the  houses.  The  same  kind  of  Rose,  grown  in  pots  for  planting 
out,  grow  amazingly  under  the  shadow  of  those  on  the  roof 
without  becoming  too  lanky  or  too  much  drawn.  S. 


COLOURLESS  BLOOMS  OF  MARECHAL  NIEL. 
It  was  with  extreme  interest  that  I  read  the  discussion 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  The  Gakdex  some  few 
months  since  concerning  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure  of 
some  blooms  of  this  most  deservedly  favourite  Rose  to  assume 
that  rich  golden  tint  to  which  it  is  so  desirable  they  should 
attain,  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
evil.  My  interest  arose  from  the  fact  that  I  was  myself  then 
awaiting  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  I  had  made  upon 
a  fine  old  standard  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  This  old  friend,  though 
in  apparently  vigorous  health  and  a  really  perpetual  bloomer, 
had  in  its  flowers  assumed  a  hue  so  pale  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognisable,  and  which  called  for  prompt  remedial  measures. 
Those  adopted  were  of  the  following  nature :  In  the  begin- 
ning of  November  last  the  surface  soil,  to  the  depth  of  about 
2^  in.,  was  removed,  commencing  about  6  in.  from  the  stem 
and  extending  to  a  distance  of  3  ft.  all  round.  The  remaining 
soil  over  the  roots  was  gently  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  the 
usual  annual  dressing  of  rich ,  well  decayedstable  manureapplied, 
over  which  the  surface  soil  was  then  replaced  and  all  made 
safe  for  the  winter.  In  March,  I,  as  usual,  pruned  sparingly,  and 
about  the  first  week  in  April,  after  having  carefully  and 
repeatedly  inserted  a  long  five-pronged  fork  over  the  roots 
so  as  to  render  the  superincumbent  soil  thoroughly  permeable, 
I  applied  a  top-dressing  of  the  Rose  Manure,  prepared  by 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  being  somewhat 
more  liberal  in  the  application  than  is  recommended  in  the 
directions  for  use  ;  and  this  having  been  washed  well  in  by  a 
copious  drenching  of  water,  all  was  made  tidy,  and  the  result 
patiently  awaited.  Of  this  result  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
speak,  as  I  have  now  before  me  blooms  cut  from  my  old  patient, 
which  in  size,  symmetry,  and  depth  of  colouring,  1  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  I  can  thus  confidently  recommend  this 
manure,  which,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  has  decidedly 
both  increased  the  size  and  intensified  the  colour  of  my  Roses. 
Having  applied  it  also  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Baron  Haussman,  Hippolite  Jamain.VictorVerdier, 
and  Magna  Charta,  I  have  been  rewarded  with  some  truly 
splendid  flowers  the  tints  of  which  are  of  unusual  brilliancy.  It 
may,  therefore,  prove  not  unworthy  a  trial  by  the  gentleman 
who  has  had  reason  to  complain  of  some  little  disappointment 
at  the  hands  of  Monsieur  le  Marwhal  Niel,  who  has  hitherto 
occupied  in  his  friend's  esteem  a  place  so  high  as  to  be  above 
all  praise.  W.  B.  H. 

Dahlin. 


The  Cape  Gooseberry  Out-of-doors.— It  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  this  delicious  fruit-bearino;  plant,  when  planted 
in  the  open  air,  attains  a  far  higher  degree  of  productiveness  and 
vigour  than  when  grown  under  glass.  My  mode  of  procedure  i3  to 
plant  out,  in  a  compost  of  rich  loam  and  manure,  fair-sized  plants 
against  a  south  wall,  taking  the  precaution  to  nail  a  board  about  9  in. 
wide  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  over  each  plant.  To  this  I  nail  a 
piece  of  canvas  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground,  and  this  I  let  down 
in  frosty  or  cold  windy  weather  as  a  protection  to  the  plants,  and 
also  put  a  mulching  ronnd  the  roots  in  winter.  In  the  spring  I  give 
an  abundant  supply  of  weak  manure  water,  withholding  it  later  on, 
and  under  this  liberal  treatment  they  will  grow  vigorously,  and  will 
require  to  have  the  shoots  stopped,  as  with  Tomatoes.  Throughout 
the  summer  the  plants  are  in  blossom  and  fruit,  which  latter,  from 
its  peculiar  yet  agreeable  acidity,  ia  adapted  either  for  a  dessert  fruit, 
or  for  making  excellent  preserves.  My  plants  have  been  under  the 
above  treatment  several  jears,  and  have  withstood  the  winters  with 
mpunity,  and  I  find  that  they  iiro  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
nsect  pests  as  when  grown  under  glass.— A. 
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SPIR^A  PALMATA  ELBGANS. 
Permit  me  to  answer  the  criticisms  which  have  been  published 
in  The  Garden  in  July  last  (see  pp.  2  and  62)  against  this  new 
plant,  which  I  put  into  commerce  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
Whilst  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  suspect  the  impartiality  and 
the  perfect  ability  of  your  correspondents,  yet  in  this  matter, 
as  in  many  others,  in  order  to  be  able  to  express  an  impartial 
judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  a  certain  precipitancy. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  it  concerns  a  new  plant  weak- 
ened by  extreme  propagation,  and  the  first  blooming  of  which 
ought  necessarily,  as  I  understand  it,  to  leave  much  to  be 
attained.  I  find  no  fault  with  criticism,  but  when  expressing 
an  opinion  publicly,  which  is  calculated  to  injure  respectable 
interests,  one  should  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  injustice.  Tour  correspondents,  I  think,  in  this  case,  have 
judged  from  weak  specimens,  and,  therefore,  of  imperfect 
bloom.  My  experience  at  my  own  establishment  proves  this 
to  me.  Here  the  first  blooms  produced  on  plants  after  the 
autumnal  and  spring  propagations  have  been  very  puny  ;  but, 
at  the  present  time,  established  plants  are  four  times  stronger 
than  those  of  the  Spir23a  palmata,  which  is  growing  under  the 
same  conditions  as  regards  soil  and  culture,  and  they  will 
flower  in  large  masses  in  the  course  of  this  month.  I  shall 
send  you  specimens  of  it  directly  they  expand. 

I  cannot  say  if  this  second  flowering  in  bulk  is  an  abnormal 
fact ;  but  if  it  were  regular  in  certain  conditions  of  culture, 
viz.,  planted  in  soil  deeply  broken  up  and  fertile,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  I  should  be  right  in  saying  that  the  new 
Spiraea  is  not  only  much  more  vigorous,  but  infinitely  more 
productive  of  bloom  than  the  Spirjea  palmata.  The  Spiraea 
that  I  have  called  S.  palmata  elegans  was  obtained  by  a  person 
who  occupies  in  Ghent  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  hor- 
ticultural world,  and  who  allowed  me  to  "  send  it  out."  I  do  not 
say  he  is  infallible,  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  doubt  upon 
his  complete  good  faith.  Now  he  declares  that  he  has  not 
cultivated  any  other  species  of  Spirajas  than  the  S.  palmata 
and  the  S.  (or  Hoteia)  japonica,  and  that  he  has  gathered  and 
sown  with  his  own  hand  the  seeds  which  have  produced  the 
new  plant.  Besides,  and  opposed  to  what  one  would  be  dis- 
posed to  believe  from  its  appearance,  it  is  not  the  Spiraea 
palmata  which  is  the  mother  plant,  as  I  had  understood  when 
the  first  particulars  were  given  to  me  as  to  its  origin,  but  it  is 
the  Hoteia  japonica  which  has  performed  the  oflice  of  seed- 
bearer.  The  fact  is  stated  in  the  most  positive  manner  by 
the  producer,  who  is  not  a  man  to  be  easily  misled  himself  or 
to  deceive  others.  Now,  beyond  the  scientific  question 
which  gives  a  great  importance  to  the  new  Spirosa,  all  true 
amateurs,  when  they  will  .have  before  them  a  vigorous  and 
well  cultivated  plant,  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  is  a 
great  acquisition  to  our  gardens.  B.  Pinaert-Van  Geert. 
Ohent, 

[M.  Pynaert  sent  us  a  vigorous  specimen  of  the  plant, 
which,  however,  did  not  come  in  such  condition  as  would 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  flowers.  The  plant  is,  no  doubt,  a 
pale  variety  of  S.  palmata.] 


Viola  lilacina. — This  has  been  all  the  summer,  and  oontinnes 
to  be,  the  most  charming  bedding  Viola  in  flower  here,  its  exceed- 
ingly dwarf  habit  and  free.blooming  qnalities,  allied  to  its  aomewhat 
novel  colour — a  mauve-lilao — render  it  specially  attractive  in  masaea. 
It  would  be  very  effective  if  mixed  with  some  silver-grey  colour,  auoh 
as  Pelargonium  Mangleai,  if  that  were  pegged  down.  It  would  alec 
look  exceedingly  pretty  it  planted  thickly  with  the  variegated  Mesem- 
bryanthemutc. — A.  D. 

The  Species  of  Dablia. — My  collection  contains  D.  variabilis, 
D.  coccinea,  D.  Cervanteai,  D.  imperialis,  and  0.  glabrata.  Theae 
are  all  fully  deacribed  in  the  review  of  the  genua  given  in  The 
Gakden  last  year.  The  following  two  epeoiea  I  have  alao,  which, 
though  not  flowered  yet,  are  very  distinct  from  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  of  which  I  can  find  no  aoconnt,  viz.,  D.  arborea  and  D. 
Haximiliana. — A.  [The  last-named  apeciea  was  brought  over  by  M. 
Koezl,  and  is  mentioned  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  X.,  p.  75,  and  Vol.  IX., 
p.  335.     For  D.  arborea,  aee  Vol.  V.,  p.  238.J 

Seedling  Alpine  Poppies. — In  reference  to  the  note  on  theae 
(see  p.  114),  in  which  the  writer  asks  if  the  white  and  yellow  forms 
are  diatinct,  I  may  state  that  experience  has  tanght  me  that  they 
are  not,  for,  by  sowing  seeds  of  planta  of   either  colour,  I   have 


obtained  seedlings  with  flowers  of  all  three  coloura,  thereby  proving 
that  they  are  but  forma  of  one.  There  seems  some  confnaion  about 
the  names  Papaver  alpinum  and  P.  nudicaule,  which  are  by  botaniets 
regarded  as  aynonyma.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that 
the  true  Alpine  Poppy  is  but  a  few  inchea  in  height,  and  has  amall 
leavea  on  the  flower-atem  ;  in  P.  nudicaule  the  flower-atem  ia  leafless 
and  growa  much  higher.  Both  apeciea  bear  blossoma  with  the  same 
variation  in  colour,  the  white  form  being  the  anpposed  type.  The 
yellow  form  ia  named  aurantiaoum,  and  the  deep  orange  colour 
miniatnm. — W. 

Veronica  repens. — I  have  seen  enough  of  this  pretty  hardy 
plant  this  season  to  be  able  fully  to  recommend  it  aa  a  green  carpet 
plant,  and  even  think  it  preferable  to  the  two  moat  accepted  for  that 
purpose,  the  dwarf  Mentha  and  the  greeu  Sedum  Lydium.  It  ia  a 
dense,  cloae-growing  creeper,  covering  the  soil  as  it  proceeds  with 
a  perfect  aoft  carpet  of  bright  green  foliage,  and  it  only  needs  occa- 
aional  lateral  trimming  to  keep  it  in  plaoe-  It  seems  to  thrive  well 
on  aoil  that  ia  moderately  dry,  aa  my  patch  of  it  ia  in  a  dry  apot,  and 
it  covera  much  more  rapidly  than  any  other  carpet  plant.  Those  in 
want  of  a  good  carpet  plant  should  try  this  mountain  Veronica. — 
A.  D. 

The  Lyme  Grass. — In  looking  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Preston  Nuraery  Company,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  flower  show, 
I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  large  clamp  of  Elymua  arenarias,  a 
tall  Graaa  with  rather  broad,  long,  graceful  leavea  of  a  hoary,  blue- 
green  colour.  Thia  plant  ia  so  bold  and  graceful  in  habit,  and  ao  un- 
common in  colour,  that  1  can  imagine  it  to  be  a  moat  befitting  subject 
for  the  adornment  of  the  bog  garden  and  the  banks  of  streama  and 
lakea,  and  it  might  even  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  herbaceoua  bor- 
der; and  I  have  seen  leaa  ornamental  and  leas  appropriate  planta 
forming  olumpa  and  filling  circular  beds  on  the  lawna  of  some  of  the 
beat  of  our  public  and  private  parks. — G.  Stme.  [We  have  long 
tried  thia  fine  Graea,  which  ia  excellent  for  rough  and  aemi-wild 
placea,  or  isolated,  or  in  groups  on  Graaa,  but  it  runa  too  vigoroualy 
at  the  root  for  beds  or  borders.] 

The  Variegated  Moneywort  (Sibthorpia  europsia  variegata). 
— As  a  auapended  basket  or  pot  plant,  in  a  cool,  ahady  greenhouse,  or 
in  a  plant  case  in  a  room,  thia  little  Britiah  plant  stands  unequalled 
for  its  gracefulness  and  beauty.  To  be  grown  at  its  beat  it  requires 
perfect  drainage  and  a  cool  and  moist  atmosphere,  but  it  ia  very 
impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the  root  or  overhead.  It  may  be 
readily  propagated  by  division,  after  which  process  the  divided 
plants  should  be  kept  under  bell-glasses  or  otherwise  confined  for  a 
few  days.  The  type  of  this  plant  is  also  very  desirable  for  the  same 
purpose,  though  lacking  the  beautiful  variegation  of  the  leaves. 
Another  little  native  plant  which  makes  a  charming  basket  plant  is 
the  Bog  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenella).  Treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  above,  it  produces  long  pendulous  branchea  of  its  small  round 
leavea  and  rosy  bloasoms  in  profusion. — W. 

Golden  Conifers. — Allow  me  to  supplement  Mr.  Berry's  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  Golden  Conifere,  which  appeared  in  your  columns 
last  week,  by  adding  another  to  the  meritorious  list,  namely,  Beti- 
nospora  piaifera  aurea.  Botanically  considered,  it  ia  probably  the 
aame  as  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Berry  as  R.  plumosa  aurea,  but  by 
those  possessing  microscopic  vision,  and  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view,  the  two  forms  are  very  distinct.  The  R.  pisifera  aurea,  when 
better  known,  will  be  considered  the  better  of  the  two  for  certain 
purposes,  for  planting  in  certain  positions,  inasmuch  aa  it  possesses 
the  vigour,  the  handsome  open  habit,  and  the  long,  recurved,  feathery 
branches  of  the  well-known  green  form,  and  its  colour  is  altogether 
brighter  than  that  of  the  plumosa  aurea.  I  may  here  be  allowed  to 
express  my  dissent  from  Mr.  Berry's  opinion  that  these  golden  varie- 
ties of  Retinospora  "  will  succeed  best  in  a  cool  and  rather  shady 
situation."  Place  them  in  the  shade  of  other  objects,  and  they  lose 
their  character ;  expose  them  to  all  the  light  possible,  and  they  will 
repay  you  for  your  kindnesa.  Oar  atrongeat  aanahine  will  not  scorch 
them,  provided  that  they  have  sufficient  moisture  at  their  roots.^ 
George  Syme. 


At  this  moment  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  can  be  seen  between  the 
galleries  reserved  for  the  vegetables  and  the  cat  flowers,  and  near  the 
conservatory  constructed  by  M.  Cochu,  a  very  happy  innovation 
as  regards  some  remarkably  fine  Phlox  decnssata  cultivated 
in  pots.  The  innovation  may  be  thus  deacribed ;  In  the  centre 
of  a  pot  sufficiently  large  has  been  planted  a  Phlox,  the  shoots  of 
which  have  been  laid  radiating  towards  the  rim  of  the  pot,  where 
they  form  a  circle  and  rise  vigorously,  giving  a  strong  inflorescence 
The  number  of  flowering  stems,  aometimea  reaching  ten  or  twelve* 
thus  disposed  aa  a  sort  of  crown,  afford  a  graceful  and  elegan, 
effect. — A. 
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The  Vine  Pest  in  Burgundy. — French  hortioaltnriata  and 
winegrowers  are  greatly  alarmed  owing  to  the  recent  appearance  of  the 
dreaded  Phylloxera  in  the  Coted'Or,  in  the  village  of  Mersanlt,  in  the 
very  centre  of  growth  of  the  beat  wines  of  Bargnndy — the  conntry 
of  Pommard,  Volnay,  and  Beaune,  and  not  far  from  the  Chambertin 
and  Cloa.Vongeot  district.  The  same  pest  has  also  attacked  the  fine 
collection  of  900  different  species  and  varieties  of  Vines  in  the  Dijon 
garden,  and  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  C6te  d'Or  has  ordered 
its  complete  destruction,  the  earth  to  be  afterwards  disinfected. 

Early  Beatrice  Peach. — We  learn  that  frnit  was  gathered  at 
Cherohell,  in  Algeria,  from  this  variety  on  Jnne  10  in  the  present 
year.  So  we  shall  probably  eooa  see  other  Peaches  in  early  sammer 
than  thoae  that  are  forced  nnder  glass. 

The  Paris  Exhibition. — Oar  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  of 
Wortley  Hall  Gardens,  has  been  appointed  to  report  on  horticulture 
for  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Mr.  Simpson's  love 
of  progress  in  his  art  and  independence  of  judgment  fit  him  well  for 
the  work,  and  we  look  forward  to  some  interesting  notes  from  bis 
visit  to  the  Exhibition  and  the  gardens  of  Paris  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Paris  Exhibition. — We  may  remind  those  who,  contemplating 
a  visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  attach  any  importance  to  the  horti. 
cultural  department,  that  the  competitions  take  place  on  the  lat  and 
15th  of  each  month,  and  that  consequently  it  is  at  those  periods  that 
take  place  the  introduction  of  new  specimens,  or  the  renewal  of  those 
already  shown.  In  making  their  visit  coincide  with  thoae  dates  they 
will  see  the  objects  in  all  their  freshness,  an  important  point,  espe- 
cially aa  concerns  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cut  flowers.  Occasionally, 
in  consequence  of  fetes  or  other  unforeseen  circumstances,  these 
two  periods  may  be  a  day  later,  but  they  never  occur  before  the  1st 
and  15th  of  each  month. — "Kevue  Horticole." 

The  Caucasian  Scabious. — What  a  valuable  perennial  this  is 
— handsome,  very  large  (3  in.  acroas  the  flower),  good  in  colour,  and 
flowering  throughout  the  summer  and  early  autumn !  It  blooms  for 
four  months  continuoualy. 

Pontederia  crassipes. — This  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  Its  blooms  last  only  a  day  or  so  in 
perfection.  It  will  live  in  water  in  a  Hyacinth  glass,  and  in  that 
way  forms  a  good  window  plant.— R.  Kennedy. 

'■  Grass  in  Hyde  Park. — It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any 
part  of  the  country  a  fresher,  softer,  or  greener  carpet  of  Graaa  than 
that  now  near  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park,  proving  that 
with  sun,  good  soil,  and  water,  the  best  carpet  of  garden  turf  is 
attainable  in  London.  Rivalling  the  verdure  of  this  turf  is  the 
foliage  of  three  trees,  the  American  Plane,  the  Honey  Locust 
(Robinia),  and  the  Caucasian  Pteryooarya.  We  notice  this  the  more 
particularly  because  the  foliage  of  some  of  our  native  trees  is  either 
quite  a  dull  green,  or  even  in  some  cases  beginning  to  wither. 

Balaams  at  Forest  Hill. — There  is  now  a  fine  display  of 
Balsams  in  Messrs.  Carters'  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  The  plants, 
which  are  grown  expressly  for  their  seed,  number  nearly  5000,  and, 
being  now  all  in  full  bloom,  they  present  a  sight  not  often  to  be  aeen 
in  the  way  of  Balsams.  The  flowers  are  large,  well.formed,  and 
varied  in  colour,  and  we  notice  that  many  of  the  most  prominent 
kinds  are  named.  As  a  whole,  the  strain  is  excellent,  both  aa 
regards  habit  of  plants  and  quality  of  flowers. 

The  Bock  Abelia  (A.  rnpestris) . — This  beautiful  shrub,  to  which 
there  was  but  slight  reference  made  in  the  review  of  the  genus  (see 
Vol.  X.,  p.  58),  is  now  in  flower  with  me.  At  present  it  ia  againat  an 
ontside  wall,  and  about  3  ft.  high.  It  has  oval,  shining  leaves  about 
1^  in.  in  length,  and  slightly  toothed.  The  blossoms  are  borne  in 
threes,  and  form  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots,  and  are 
about  1  in.  long  and  ^  in.  wide,  with  a  curved  tube.  The  colour  of 
the  lower  three  segments  of  the  flower  is  pure  white,  and  these  are 
hairy,  whilst  the  upper  two  are  hairless  and  of  a  delicate  mauve 
tint,  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  ruddy  colour  of  the  thrice- 
divided  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  about 
thirty  years  since,  but  is  still  uncommon  in  gardens.  Certainly  such 
a  desirable  shrub  is  deserving  of  more  attention. — W. 

A  New  Experimental  Garden. — A  proposition  has  been  set 
on  foot  to  institute  a  garden  for  experimental  purposes,  to  be  kept  up 
by  subscription.  Its  promoters  propose  to  establish  the  garden  in  a 
central  locality  and  within  easy  access  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
hybridising,  cross-breeding,  and  selecting  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
ornamental  and  economic  plants  (chiefly  hardy  and  half-hardy)  ;  for 
the  raising  and  propagating  of  useful  and  choice  novelties,  scarce 
and  little  known  plants  of  beauty  and  utility;  and  for  the  trial  of 


new  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  &o.  For  the  purpose  of  successfully 
carrying  out  the  p  an,  endeavou  s  are  being  made  to  secure  two  or 
three  acres  of  good  staple  gar  en  land  with  a  limited  amount  of 
glass.  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  53,  Tavistock  Street,  Bedford,  who  is  to 
be  the  conductor,  hopes,  as  soon  aa  a  suitable  site  can  be  procured, 
to  receive  contributions  of  plants,  stock,  &c. 

Haplophyllum  patavinum. — This  has  been  in  flower  for  a  long 
time  and  will  continue  for  weeks  to  come.  It  is  a  shrubby  perennial 
about  1  ft.  in  height.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  numerous  umbels, 
much  like  Asclepias  curassavica,  and  are  of  a  bright  shining  yellow 
colour.     It  is  a  fine  showy  plant. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Flower  at  Colchsater. — The  following 
hardy  plants  are  now  flowering  in  our  nurseries  here,  viz.,  Iria 
kumaonensis,  an  extremely  rare  kind  from  the  mountains  in  the 
north-west  provinces  of  India;  Irisiberica,  extremely  late  ;  Gladiolus 
Saundersi,  G.  dracocephalum,  and  G.  purpureus ;  Hyacinthus  candi. 
cans ;  Cummingia  trimaculata ;  Lilinm  Wilsoni,  L.  Leichtlini,  and 
an  entirely  new  species;  and  Romneya  Coulteri,  very  fine. — A. 
Wallace. 

Eugenia  apiculata  in  Ireland. — This  is  now  in  bloom  in  Mer. 
rion  Square,  Dublin,  where  about  five  or  six  years  ago  I  planted  it  in  a 
sheltered  but  open  border,  doubtful  as  to  its  success.  Without  any 
special  protection  it  has,  however,  never  suffered  more  than  at 
occasional  browning  of  some  of  the  tips  of  its  shoots  in  spring.  In 
has  not  flowered  every  summer,  but  it  has  now  abundance  of  bloom 
on  it,  and  it  is  a  compact,  symmetrical,  and  very  pretty  little  shrub 
about  3  ft.  high. — John  Adair,  Dublin, 

Nicotiana  acutifolia. — There  is  just  now  a  very  striking 
specimen  of  this  plant  in  flower  here  from  Uruguay.  From  a 
neat  rosette  of  leaves  rises  a  freely  branching  flower.stem  to  a  height 
of  3  ft.  The  flowers  are  sparingly  dispersed  along  the  main  branch, 
and  the  branchleta,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  opening  at  one  time.  They 
are  star-shaped  and  measure  la  in.  across  on  a  tube  -i  in.  long ;  they 
are  beautifully  white,  opening  in  the  afternoon  and  fading  the  next 
morning,  when  they  are  succeeded  by  others.  The  effect  of  these 
beautiful  white  shining  flowers  when  seen  at  duak  is  really  remark, 
able.  It  is  an  annual  of  easy  cultivation,  and  altogether  a  very  desir. 
able  plant. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


The  Viceregal  Gardens. — We  learn  from  the  "  Gardeners 
Record  "  that  the  Viceregal  Gardens  at  Dublin  are  now  being  con. 
ducted  partially  on  the  market  garden  principle,  which  does  not  seem 
to  give  aatiafaction  to  the  citizens  or  the  critics. 

Cultivated  Arums  at  Kew. — As  an  appendix  to  the  report  of 
Kew  Gardens  for  1877,  lately  published — which  contains  much  useful 
and  interesting  information  on  economic  botany  of  an  authentic 
character — a  list  of  the  Arums  growing  in  the  Gardens  ia  given. 
This  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Brown,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
and  contains  nearly  250  species. 

Some  wonderful  examples  of  flower  gardens  and  flower-beds  have 
been  engraved  and  published  of  late.  In  the  presence  of  such 
amusing  aketchea,  horticultural  literature  can  scarcely  be  considered 
"  dry." 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Parnall,  the  clothier,  187,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
has  bequeathed  £1000  upon  trust  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  Without,  the  dividends  thereon  to  be  ap- 
plied to  maintaining  and  keeping  up  as  a  garden  the  churchyard  of 
the  parish,  and  to  the  planting  and  renewing  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers. 

Leptospermum  lanigernm.— This  is  now  producing  its  wMte  flowers  freely 
on  a  wall  here,  bub  the  plant  itself  is  not  so  free  in  ffrowth  as  some  of  the  other 
species.  It  has  a  somewhat  prostrate  habit,  but  it  is  distinct  andi.desirable  on 
account  of  its  flowering  at  this  time  of  year. — T.  Smith.  Newri/. 

Aristolochia  altissima.^This  desirable  hardy  evergreen  climber  has  glossy 
leaves  which  are  produced  in  a  dense  manner,  and  it  bears  curious  chocolate 
.and  yellow  flowers  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf ;  it  is  of  free  growth,  having  made 
about  1  ft.  this  season.  Two  other  species,  A.  Ktempferi  and  tomentosum,  are 
also  distinct  and  desirable  rapid  growing  climbers  for  warm  situations ;  the 
three  are  totally  distinct  from  each  other.^T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Tuberoses  Out-of-doors  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— I  wish  to  know  if  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  can  say  whether  Tuberoses  will  winter  well  in  the 
ground  out-of-doors.  They  are  now  blooming  very  freely  in  the  open  air.  _  I 
send  an  example. — J.  B,  [A  very  fine  massive  specimen  was  received  with 
this  ] 

Elymus  glancns.— Allow  me  to  apeak  a  word  of  praise  for  this  really 
distinct  and  useful  Grass.  In  colour  it  is  quite  unlike  any  other,  being  bluish- 
green,  and  it  extends  itself  freely  in  every  direction.  It  succeeds  both  in  wet 
and  dry  places;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  grow  anywhere;  and  ultimately  it 
becomes  a  densely  matted  mass  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  I  may  add,  too,  that 
in  addition  to  its  value  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  it  makes  a  first-rate 
corner  plant.— T.  Smith,  Newrt/. 

Cool  Orclilds  from  Columbia.— Mr.  Horsman.  of  the  Colchester  Nurseries, 
has  just  arrived  from  a  collecting  tour  in  the  high  altitudes  of  Columbia,  South 

I  America,  with  thousands  of  the  best  varieties  of  cool  Orchids,  to  wit,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei,  Phalienopsis,  coronarium,  &c.,  and  a  number  of  other 
choice  kinds ;  also  a  new  doable  Ainaiyllis  o£  great  beauty. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — The  St.  John'a-worts  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  late  summer-floweriDg  Bhrabs;  we  now  enumerate  the 
best  of  those  in  the  Kew  collection.  Hypericum  hircinum,  a  South 
European  kind,  which  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  the  wild  garden 
or  for  the  borders  of  plantations,  has  large  leaves,  and  grows  about 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high  ;  the  rather  small  flowers  are  produced  most  freely. 
H.  chinensis,  about  3  ft.  high,  ie  a  pretty  shrab,  with  good-sized, 
bright  yellow  blossoms,  which  are  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the 
long  stamens.  H.  uralum,  from  Nepaul,  attains  a  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  and  has  oval  leaves  and  pale  yellow  flowers,  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  next  two  species.  H.  prolificum  and  H.  Kalmianum  are 
two  kinds  from  North  America;  both  have  narrow,  Willow-like  leaves 
and  small  yellow  flowers  ;  the  former  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  while 
the  latter  is  a  shrubby  plant  at  least  5  ft.  high.  H.  oblongifolium,  a 
handsome  Nepaulese  bush,  is  a  near  ally  of  H.  patulum,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  hardy  shrubs  at  present  in  flower ; 
it  grows  5  ft.  high  or  more,  and  the  large  flowers,  borne  in  great 
abundance,  make  a  fine  show.  Deamodium  Dilleni,  though  very 
frequently  killed  down  to  the  ground  during  our  winter,  springs  up 
freely  from  the  roots  and  makes  a  mass  of  shoots,  about  3  ft.  long, 
terminated  by  panicles  of  purple  Pea-shaped  blossoms  ;  for  the  front 
of  the  shrubbery  this  is  a  useful  plant.  Dorycnium  ibericum,  from 
the  Mediterranean  region,  is  a  pretty  member  of  the  Pea  family, 
which  forms  a  compact  bush,  about  2  ft.  high,  the  long-stalked  heads 
of  small,  white,  Clover  .like  flowers  making  up  in  numbers  what  they 
lack  individually. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — One  of  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  of  the  Mint  family  is  the  Siberian  Nepeta  macrantha;  it 
grows  about  3  ft.  high,  has  very  large  dark  blue  flowers,  and  is  by  far 
the  tineat  species  of  the  genus.  Pentstemon  Torreyi,  a  North 
American  kind,  sometimes  grows  7  ft.  high,  though  the  Kew  plant  is 
only  5  ft. ;  it  somewhat  resembles  the  old  P.  barbatum,  but  is  much 
taller  ;  the  tall  panicle  of  bright  scarlet  blossoms  is  very  handsome. 
Antirrhinum  rupestre  is  a  neat.habited  annual  about  6  in.  high ;  it 
has  small,  hairy  leaves  and  large,  pink  flowers.  Mimulus  ringens, 
although  introduced  to  English  gardens  from  North  America  more 
than  a  century  ago,  is  not  frequently  met  with  now ;  it  grows  1  ft. 
or  more  in  height  and  flowers  freely,  the  colour  of  the  blossoms 
being  light  blue.  Campanula  Langsdorfi,  a  dwarf  sort,  with  long, 
grassy  leaves  and  long-stalked,  purple  flowers,  is  not  the  least  desir. 
able  of  the  Bell-flowers.  A  charming  Composite  is  the  New  Holland 
Podolepia  rugata ;  it  grows  li  ft.  high,  and  bears  numerous  large 
heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Erigeron  mucronatum,  a  Mexican 
Composite,  forms  compact  masses  covered  with  Daisy-like  flower, 
heads,  pink  on  opening,  but  changing  to  white  as  they  grow  older  j 
this  beautiful  plant  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of  Vitta- 
denia  triloba,  with  which,  however,  it  has  nothing  to  do.  The  best 
of  the  Globe  Thistles  at  present  in  flower  are  Echinopa  sphsero- 
cephalus,  E.  ruthenicus,  and  E.  Ritro ;  all  have  Thistle-like  leaves  and 
flowers  arranged  in  dense  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  the 
first,  5  ft.  high,  has  pale  blue  blossoms ;  those  of  the  next,  which  grows 
about  4  ft.,  are  deep  blue ;  the  last,  also  with  deep  blue  flowers,  is  only 
half  the  height  of  the  preceding.  Kniphofia  Maoowani,  a  small  kind 
with  spikes  of  bright,  orange. red  flowers,  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
plant ;  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Grassy  places  of  the  Bosohberg 
Mountains,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  elevations  of  from  4000  ft.  to  5000 
ft.  Eapatorium  ageratoides,  a  Hemp  Agrimony  from  North  America, 
grows  3  ft.  high  and  is  covered  with  white  flowers;  it  is  a  very 
useful  perennial.  Two  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Sea  Hollies  are 
Eryngium  blandnm  and  E.  giganteum  j  the  latter,  an  oriental  species, 
has  steel-gray  leaves  and  Thistle.like  heads  of  whitish  flowers  borne 
on  stems  3  ft.  high  ;  the  former  more  resembles  our  native  kind  E. 
maritimum,  and  grows  2  ft.  high.  A  distinct  and  handsome 
Himalayan  Aconite  is  Aconitum  ferox  ;  its  dark  purple  flowers  are 
very  conspicuous.  Centaurea  Delestrei,  a  recently  introduced  sort, 
has  narrow  leaves  and  beautiful  feathery  heads  of  mauve-coloured 
blossoms;  it  grows  to  a  height  of  about  2  ft. 

Gresnhouse  Plants. — One  of  Messrs.  Veitch'a  African  novelties, 
Haamanthus  Kalbreyeri,  is  a  fine  greenhouse  plant,  the  large  globular 
head  of  deep  crimson  flowers,  born©  on  a  purple-spotted  scape,  being 
very  handsome.  Rhododendron  Brookeanum  gracilis  is  a  fine  shrub 
with  pale  sulphur.yellow  blossoms ;  the  type  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 
and  Mr.  Low,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
discovery  of  this  gorgeous  plant ;  it  was  epiphytal  upon  a  tree  which 
was  growing  in  the  waters  of  a  creek.  The  head  of  flowers  was  very 
large,  arranged  loosely,  of  the  richest  golden  yellow,  resplendent 
when  in  the  sun  ;  the  habit  is  graceful,  the  leaves  large."  Mussohia 
aurea,  a  native  of  Madeiraand  Teneriffe,  is  a  very  handsome  Bell-flower 
with  a  candelabra-like  panicle  of  upright  golden-yellow  blossoms. — t 
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As  we  have  often  pointed  out  in  The  Garden,  it  is  not  to  the 
large    country   seats    of    great  families  that  one  must   look 
for   good   design   in   gardens,  and  Greenlands   is  one  of   the 
places  that   illustrate  the    truth  of    the   remark.     Originally 
laid  out   by  Mr.  Marnock  for  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  it  has  been 
ever  since  we  knew  it  a  model  of  good  taste  and  good  keeping. 
Since   coming   into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  it  has 
been  very  much  improved,  and  in  various  departments  the 
gardens  have  been  much  extended.    The  situation  of  the  house 
by  the  river  is   well  shown  in  our  engraving.     The  various 
pretty  river  and  other  views   from  the  house  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination.     As  will  be  seen,  there  are  no  terrace  gardens, 
no  walls  for  stucco  or  terra-cotta   vases ;  one   passes  easily 
from  the  house  to  a  pleasant  lawn,  which  slopes  gently  till  it 
touches  the  river.     From  this  lawn  one  passes  easily  to  the 
wide  and  well-planted  grounds  around,  studded  with  numerous 
fine  trees,  among  which  are  beautiful  groups  of  Cedars  and 
one  huge  and  very  picturesque  Walnut.     It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  common  fashion  of  a  garden  in  front  of  the  house  is 
here  avoided  altogether ;  but  at  some  little  distance  there  are 
various  flower  gardens  which,  without  being  exactly  under  the 
windows,  are  within  very  easy  reach,  and  as  richly  stored  with 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  as  anybody  could  desire.     It  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  this  plan  keeps  the  lawn  imme- 
diately  in   front   of  the   house   fresh,   unbroken,   and   quiet, 
instead  of  what  it  too  often  is — patched  with  brown  earth  or 
not  always  happy  masses  of  flowers.    There  are  two  excellent 
kitchen  gardens  and  many  plant  and   fruit  houses,  all  in  the 
best  order  and  well  cultivated.    In  the  houses  the  Bougainvillea 
is  very  successfully  grown  planted  out.     In  the  kitchen  garden 
we  noticed  a  beautiful  hedge  of  various  new  kinds  of  Clematis, 
a  mass  of  flower  trained  on  wire  fencing.     The  houses  for  the 
gardener  and  young  men  are  models  of  their  kind.     As  before 
remarked,  the  gardens  were  designed  by  Mr.  Marnock,  whose 
ideas  have  been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Good,  who  has  been 
gardener  and  bailiff  here  for  twenty-four  years.  B. 


Streptocarpus  floribundus. — This  plant  might  almost  be 
termed  a  hardy  Gloxinia,  and  is  a  very  charming  flower.  It  is  little 
known,  but  if  all  lovers  of  good  plants  knew  of  its  excellent  quali- 
ties, there  are  few  who  would  not  cultivate  it.  I  cannot  assert 
that  it  is  hardy  out-of-doors,  but  I  have  had  it  blooming  freely 
in  a  pan  in  the  open  air  for  some  time,  and  I  look  for  it  to  continue 
in  bloom  for  several  weeks  yet.  It  comes  true  and  quickly  from  seed. 
My  present  plants  are  from  seed  sown  on  the  1st  of  November  last 
in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  were  kept  in  a  cool  house  all  through  the 
winter.  I  should  think  it  would  thrive  well  on  rookwork,  where,  if 
needed,  the  crowns  could  be  protected  during  the  winter. — A.  D. 

The  Portuguese  Sundew  (Drosophyllum  lusitanicum). — This 
peculiar  plant,  which  is  reputedly  insectivorous,  much  resembles  the 
Cape  Sundew.  It  has  narrow  leaves  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  length, 
densely  covered  with  glandular  hairs,  and,  when  young,  they  roll 
inwards,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Fern  fronds.  Its  mode  of 
treatment  in  cultivation  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  other 
Sundews,  which  inhabit  bogs  and  other  moist  places.  It  is  found  on 
dry,  sunny  banks  in  Portngalj  therefore  requires  all  the  exposure  to 
direct  sunlight  that  we  can  afford  in  this  climate.  My  plants,  in- 
cluding some  raised  from  seed  this  season,  are  plunged  in  ashes  in 
the  open  air,  with  flat  pieces  of  glass  over  each  plant,  placed  in  a 
slanting  position  about  6  in.  above  them,  to  protect  them  from  rain, 
and  they  are  growing  vigorously.  The  second  year  the  plants  will 
flower,  after  which  they  will  throw  out  offshoots,  which,  if  taken  off 
and  treated  as  cuttings — but  keeping  them  rather  dry — will  soon  take 
root  and  make  good  plants.  Seeds  may  be  procured  from  some  seeds- 
men,  and  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  year;  they  are  in 
the  soil  about  three  months  before  germinating,  and  when  large 
enough  should  be  potted  off  in  small  pots.  The  soil  I  find  best  suited 
to  them  is  a  mixture  of  fibry  loam,  finely  broken  charcoal,  and  sand- 
stone in  equal  parts.  The  pots  mnst  be  thoroughly  drained  and  care 
taken  in  watering,  for  if  allowed  to  become  too  moist,  with  a  little 
sunshine  the  plants  will  damp  off.  I  winter  the  plants  in  a  dry 
unheated  frame  with  a  bell-glass  over  each  plant.  The  ill  success  in 
the  culture  of  this  plant  appears  to  me  to  bo  owing  to  growing  it 
under  glass  in  company  with  bog  plants. — W. 
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THE     PRINCIPAL    TYPES     OF     HARDY     EXOTIC 
FLOWERING  PLANTS  FOR  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

fA  Chapter  from  the  re-Written  "  Wild  Garden."*) 

AcAUTHUs  (Bear's-Breech). — Vigorous  perennials  witli  noble 
foliage ;  mostly  from  Southern  Europe.  Long  cast  out  o£ 
gardens  with  other  fine  plants,  they  are  now  beginning  to 
receive  more  of  the  attention  they  deserve.  In  no  position 
will  they  look  better  than  carelessly  planted  here  and  there  on 
the  margin  of  a  shrubbery  or  thicket,  where  the  leaves  of  the 
Acanthus  contrast  well  with  those  of  the  ordinary  shrubs  or 
herbaceous  vegetation.  Though  quite  hardy  in  all  soils,  they 
flower  most  freely  in  free,  loamy  soils.  Not  varying  very  much 
in  character,  all  obtainable  hardy  species  would  group  well 
together.  The  most  vigorous  kind  at  present  in  cultivation  is 
one  called  A.  latifolius,  almost  evergreen,  aud  a  superb  hardy 


sation.  Various  other  Achilleas  would  grow  quite  as  well  in 
copses  and  rousrb  places  as  the  common  Yarrow,  but  we  know 
of  none  more  distinct  aud  brilliant  than  the  preceding.  The 
vigorous  white-flowering  kinds  are  superb  for  shrubberies 
where  their  numerous  white  heads  of  flowers  produce  a  singu- 
larly pleasing  effect  under  the  foliage  in  summer.  With  few 
exceptions  these  plants  have  never  been  grown  out  oE 
botanic  gardens,  many  of  them  being  thought  too  coarse  for 
the  mixed  border.  They  are,  nevertheless,  remarkably  beau- 
tiful both  in  flower  and  foliage,  and  many  effects  never  before 
seen  in  gardens  may  be  obtained  by  massing  them  under  trees 
in  shrubberies  or  copses,  as  a  rule  allowing  one  species  to  esta- 
blish itself  in  each  place  and  assume  an  easy,  natural  boundary 
of  its  own.  The  small  Alpine  species  would  be  interesting 
plants  for  stony  or  bare  rocky  places. 

AcoNiTUM  (Monkshood). — These  are  tall,handsome  perennials 
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plant  when  well  established.  Pew  plants  are  more  fitted  for 
adorning  wild  aud  semi- wild  places,  as  they  grow  and  increase 
without  care  and  are  for  foliage  or  bloom  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  the  numerous  plants  that  have  been  so  long  neglected 
through  their  not  being  available  in  any  popular  system  of 
"  flower  gardening."  They  will  be  equally  eSective  in  grassy 
places  or  associated  with  low  shrubs. 

Achillea  (Yarrow). — A  numerous  family  of  hardy  plants 
spreid  through  Northern  Asia,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Hun- 
gary, &c.,  but  more  in  Southern  than  in  Central  or  Northern 
Jliurope.  In  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  numerous  species  are  found. 
The  Golden  Yarrows  (A.  eupatoria  and  A.  filipendula)  are 
stately  herbaceous  plants,  with  broad  handsome  corymbs  of 
brilliantly  showy  flowers,  attaining  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  -1  ft., 
and  growmg  freely  in  any  soil.  Theseare  well  worthy  of  naturali- 

*TbU  will  contaia  many  Original  lllastratiooB  by  Mb.  Alvbbd  Fabsoits. 


with  very  poisonous  roots,  which  make  it  dangerous  to  plant 
them  in  or  near  gardens.  Being  usually  very  vigorous  in 
constitution,  they  spread  freely,  and  hold  their  own  amongst 
the  strongest  herbaceous  plants  and  weeds ;  masses  of 
them  seen  in  flower  in  copses  or  near  hedgerows  afford 
a  very  fine  effect.  There  are  many  species,  all  nearly  of  equal 
value  for  the  wild  garden.  Coming  from  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Siberia  and  Northern  Europe  and  America,  they 
are  among  the  hardiest  of  plants.  When  spreading  groups  of 
Aconites  are  in  bloom  in  copses  or  open  spaces  in  shrubberies, 
their  effect  is  far  finer  than  when  the  plants  are  tied  into 
bundles  in  trim  borders.  The  old  blue-and-white  kind  is 
charming  in  half-shady  spots,  attaining  stately  dimensions  in 
good  soil.  The  snecies  grow  in  any  soil,  but  are  often  some- 
what stunted  in  growth  on  clay. 

Ajoga  (Bugle). — Not  a  very  numerous  family  so  far  as  re- 
presented in  gardens,  but  some  of  the  species  are  valuable 
for  the  wild  garden,  notably  Ajuga  genevensis,  which  thrives 
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freely  in  ordinary  soils  in  open  and  half-shady  places  among 
dwarf  vegetation,  and  affords  beautiful  tufts  and  carpets  of 
blue.  It  spreads  freely  and  is  hardy  everywhere.  The  plants 
mostly  come  from  the  cool  uplands  and  hills  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Allium  (Garlic  ;  Onion). — A  most'extensive  genus  of  plants 
scattered  in  abundance  throughout  the  northern  temperate 
and  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  in  America. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful,  so  much  so,  as  to  claim 
for  them  a  place  in  gardens  notwithstanding  their  disagreeable 
odour.  It  is  in  the  wild  garden  only,  however,  that  this  family 
cm  find  a  fitting  home ;  there  species  that  do  not  seem 
attractive  enough  for  the  garden  proper  would  afford  novel 
effects  at  certain  seasons.  One  of  the  most  desirable  eifects  to 
produce  in  the  wild  garden  would  be  that  of  the  beautiful 
white  Narcissus-like  Allium  of  the  south  of  Europe  (A. 
neapolitanum).  The  sheets  of  this  in  the  Lemon  orchards  of 
Provence  will  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  many  travellers. 
It  would  probably  only  thrive  in  warm  and  sandy  soils,  but 
there  is  an  allied  species  (A.  ciliatum)  which  would  do  well  in 
any  soil,  affords  a  similar  effect,  and  produces  myriads  of  star- 
like  white  flowers.  Numerous  singular  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced from  species  less  showy  and  more  curious  and  vigorous. 

Alstrcejieria.— All  who  care  for  hardy  flowers  must  admire 
the  beauty  of  Alstrosmeria  aurantiaca,  especially  when  it 
spreads  into  bold  healthy  tufts,  and  when  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  height  of  the  flowering  stems.  A  valuable 
quality  of  the  plant  is,  that  in  any  light  soil  it  spreads  freely, 
and  it  is  quite  hardy.  For  dry  places  between  shrubs,  for  dry 
or  sandy  banks  (either  wooded  or  bare),  copses,  or  heathy 
places,  this  plant  is  admirable.  I  have  noticed  it  thriving  in 
the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  interesting  as  being  a  South  American 
bulb,  thriving  freely  in  the  wild  garden  where  the  soil  is  sandy 
or  light. 

Alth.ea.  (Marsh  Mallow). — These  are  plants  never  seen  out 
of  botanic  gardens  now-a-days,  and  yet,  from  their  vigour  and 
showy  flowers,  they  may  afford  unique  effects  in  the  wild 
garden.  The  common  Hollyhock  in  its  single  form  is  an 
Althrea,  and  it  is  typical  of  the  vigorous  habit  and  the  numerous 
showy  flowers  of  other  rampant  species,  such  as  A.  ficifolia. 
A  group  of  these  plants  would  be  very  effective  seen  from  a 
wood  walk,  no  kind  of  garden  arrangement  being  large  enough 
for  their  extraordinary  vigour.  It  is  not  a  numerous  genus, 
but  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  species,  principally  found  on  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  Western 
Asia. 

Altssum  (Madwort).— In  spring  every  little  shoot  of  the 
wide  tufts  and  flakes  of  these  plants  sends  up  a  little  fountain 
of  small  golden  flowers.  For  bare,  stony,'  or  rocky  banks, 
poor  sandy  ground,  and  ruins,  they  are  admirable.  Alyssum' 
Wiersbecki  and  A.  saxatile  are  strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  &,c.,  where  the 
vegetation  is  not  very  coarse,  but  they  are  more  valuable  for 
rocky  or  stony  places,  or  old  ruins,  and  thrive  freely  on  cottage 
garden  walls  in  some  districts  ;  some  of  the  less  grown  species 
would  be  welcome  in  such  places.  There  are  many  species, 
natives  of  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Corsica,  ,Sicily[ 
Hungary,  and  Dalmatia;  Asia,  principally  Siberia,  the  Altia 
Mountains,  Gporgia,  Persia,  and  the  entire  basin  of  the 
Caspian  is  rich  in  them. 

Anchusa  (Alkanet).— Tall  and  handsome  herbaceous  plants, 
with  numerous  flowers  of  a  fine  blue,  admirable  for  dotting 
about  in  open  places,  in  sunny  glades  in  woods  or  copses. 
They  rnostly  come  from  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia! 
A.  italica  and  A.  capensis  are  among  the  most  useful.  The' 
English  Anchusa  sempervirens,  rare  in  some  places,  is  an 
excellent  wild  garden  plant. 

Anemone  (Windflower).— A  numerous  race  of  dwarf  herbs 
that  contribute  largely  to  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  the 
monntam,  wood,  and  pasture  vegetation  of  all  northern  and 
temperate  climes.  The  flowers  vary  from  intense  scarlet  to  the 
softest  blue ;  most  of  the  exotic  kinds  would  thrive  as  well  in 
our  woodlands  and  meadows  as  they  do  in  their  own.  There  is 
hardly  a  position  they  may  not  adorn— warm,  sunny,  bare  banks, 
on  which  the  Grecian  A.  blanda  might  open  its  large  blue 


flowers  in  early  spring ;  the  tangled  copse,  where  the  Japan 
Windflower  and  its  varieties  might  make  abold  show  in  autumn ; 
and  the  shady  wood,  where  the  Apennice  Windflower  would  con- 
trast charmingly  with  the  Wood  Anemone  so  abundantly  scat- 
tered in  our  own  woods.  The  Hepaticas  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  same  type,  not  forgetting  the  Hungarian  one, 
A.  angulosa.  The  Hepaticas  thrive  best  and  are  seen  best  in 
half-woody  places,  where  the  spring  sun  may  cheer  them  by 
passing  through  the  branches,  which  afterwards  become  leafy 
and  shade  them  from  the  scorching  heats  of  summer.  This 
fair  family  comprises  about  eighty  species,  the  greater  part 
belonging  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere  of  the  Old  World. 
Many  species  are  Asiatic,  chiefly  coming  from  Siberia  and 
L'aouria.  Some  are  peculiar  to  China  and  Japan,  while  others 
grow  in  the  mountains  of  Nepaul  or  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus.  Europe  is,  after  Asia,  the  home  supporting  the 
most  Anemones ;  about  twenty  are  found  dispersed  through 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Greece,  and  Spain.  Some  of 
the  European  species  are  also  found  in  Siberia  and  in  South 
America,  while  others  from  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
attain  the  shores  of  Morocco.  North  America,  particularly 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  have  sixteen 
species,  while  South  America  has  only  five.  The  Anemones 
have  two  zones  of  preference  on  the  globe — the  banks  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  colder  regions  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and 
North  America. 

Anthericum  (St.  Bruno's  Lily). — One  of  the  most  lovely 
aspects  of  vegetation  in  the  Alpine  meadows  of  Europe 
is  that  afforded  by  the  delicate  white  flowers  of  the 
St.  Bruno's  Lily  in  the  Grass  in  early  summer,  looking  like 
miniature  white  Lilies.  All  who  have  seen  it  would  no  doubt 
like  to  enjoy  the  same  in  their  turfy  lawns  or  Grassy  places, 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  it.  The  large- 
flowered  or  major  variety  might  be  tried  with  advantage  in  this 
way,  and  the  smaller-flowered  kinds,  A.  liliago  and  its  varieties 
are  equally  suitable.  They  are  not  so  likely  to  find  favour  in 
gardens  as  the  larger  kind,  and  therefore  the  wild  garden  is 
the  home  for  them,  and  in  it  many  will  admire  their  graceful 
habit  and  numerous  flowers.  All  the  species  best  worth 
growing  are  natives  of  the  Alpine  meadows  of  Europe. 

ANTrRRniNUM  (Snapdragon). — The  common  Snapdragon  and 
its  beautifully  spotted  varieties  are  easily  naturalised  on  old 
walls  and  ruins  by  sowing  the  seed  in  old  or  Mossy  chinks. 
Antirrhinum  Asarinum,  rupestre,  and  Molle  do  perfectly  well 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Probably  many  other  species  would 
be  found  good  in  like  places.  About  two  dozen  species  are 
known,  but  comparatively  few  of  these  are  in  cultivation. 
They  mostly  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Aquilegla  (Columbine).  —  Favourite  herbaceous  plants, 
generally  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  purple,  white,  and 
sometimes  bright  orange.  The  varieties  of  the  common  kind 
( A.  vulgaris),  which  are  very  numerous,  are  those  most  likely  to 
be  naturalised.  In  elevated  and  moist  districts  someof  the  beau- 
tiful Rocky  Mountain  kinds  would  be  worth  a  trial  in  bare  places. 
In  places  "where  wild  gardens  have  been  formed  the  effect  of 
Columbines  in  the  Grass  has  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  have  been  obtained.  The  flowers  group  themselves  in  all 
sorts  of  pretty  ways,  showing  just  above  the  long  Grass,  and 
possess  great  variety  of  colour.  The  vigorous  and  handsome 
A.  chrysantha  of  Western  America  is  the  most  hardy  and 
enduring  of  the  American  kinds,  and  would  be  well  worth  a 
trial  in  the  wild  garden.  The  species  are  of  a  truly  northern 
and  Alpine  family,  most  abundant  in  Siberia. 

Androsace  (Androsace). — An  exquisite  family  of  little  plants 
which  have  never  yet  been  grown  with  success  in  gardens 
generally,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  lowland  gardens  being  so 
unlike  those  they  enjoy  in  their  native  localities.  I  believe 
they  could  be  easily  naturalised  in  a  well-chosen  bit  of  moun- 
tain. No  experiment  in  the  way  of  wild  gardening  would  be 
more  interesting.  Crevices  in  rocks,  in  which  they  would  have 
no  competitors  for  the  scanty  soil,  would  suit  them  well,  as 
would  also  bare  spots  among  the  rocks,  with  their  deep  gritty, 
or  sandy,  but  not  boggy  soil.  The  species  of  this  genus,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  forty,  embellish  the  rocks  of  high 
mountains  and  the  regions  approaching  the  Pole.  Europe 
bai  nearly  twenty — in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Greece — and  an  equal  number  live  in  Asia,  chiefly  in 
Siberia,  after  which  come  India,  Nepaul,  China,  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  and  the  Levant.  North  America  has  several  known 
species  extending  to  the  Arctic  part  of  that  continent. 

Arabis  (Wall  Cress). — Dwarf  Alpine  plants,  spreading  in 
habit,  and  generally  producing  myriads  of  white  flowers,  ex- 
ceedingly suitable  for  the  decoration  of  sandy  or  rocky 
ground,  where  the  vegetation  is  very  dwarf.  With  them  may 
be  associated  Cardamine  trifolia  and  Thlaspi  latifoliura,  which 
resemble  the  Arabises  in  habit  and  flowers.  All  these  are 
particularly  suited  for  association  with  the  purple  Aubrietias, 
or  yellow  Alyssums,andin  bare  and  rocky  or  gravelly  places,  old 
walls,  sunk  fences,  &c.  These  pretty  plants,  numbering  about 
sixty  species,  belong  to  the  north  temperate  zone,  chiefly  Europe. 
The  Arabis  is  known  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  and 
the  coldest  quarters  to  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Grecian  Islands. 
It  is  in  the  mountain  chains  and  at  a  great  elevation  that  they 
best  develop  themselves;  so  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Car- 
pathians, and,  above  all,  Switzerland  and  Carinthia  are  the 
best  peopled  with  these  elegant  plants. 

Arenakia  (Sandwort). — A  most  important  family  of  plants 
for  the  wild  garden,  though  perhaps  less  so  for  lowland 
gardens  where  more  vigorous  types  flourish.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  species  that  are  vigorous  and  indispensable,  such 
as  A.  montana  and  A.  graminifolia.  The  smaller  Alpine  species 
are  charming  for  rocky  places,  and  the  little  creeping  A.  bal- 
earica  has  quite  a  peculiar  value,  inasmuch  as  moist  rocks  or 
stones  suffice  for  its  support.  It  covers  such  surfaces  with  a 
close  carpet  of  green,  dotted  with  numerous  star-like  flowers. 
Some  of  the  smaller  species,  such  as  Arenaria  casspitosa 
(Sagina  glabra  var.),  better  known  as  Spergula  pilifera,  might 
be  grown  in  the  gravel,  and  even  used  to  convert  bare  and 
sandy  places  into  carpets  of  Mossy  turf.  In  certain  positions 
in  large  gardens  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  allow  the  very 
walks  or  drives  to  become  covered  with  very  dwarf  plants — 
plants  which  could  be  walked  upon  with  little  injury.  The 
surface  would  be  dry  enough,  being  drained  below,  and  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  feet.  Kemoving  any  coarse  weeds 
that  established  themselves  would  be  much  easier  than  the 
continual  hoeing  and  scraping  required  to  keep  the  walk  bare. 
Of  course  this  only  refers  to  walks  in  rough  or  picturesque 
places — the  wild  garden  and  the  like — in  which  formal  bare 
walks  are  somewhat  out  of  place.  Nearly  200  species  of 
Sandworts  are  spread  over  the  world,  Europe  having  about 
half  of  these,  for  the  most  part  from  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  islands.  Other  series  abound  in  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Caucasian  range,  and  through  the 
hills  of  central  Europe.  Many  come  from  northern  Asia  and 
America.  In  fact,  all  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  are  embellished  by  these  light  and 
graceful  plants. 

Aemeria  (Thrift ;  Sea  Pink). — Charming  plants,  the  stouter 
kinds  producing  much  showy  bloom  in  early  summer.  Some 
of  them  are  easily  naturalised  in  good  ground,  and  the  very 
dwarf-cushioned  Alpine  species  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
subjects  people  fortunate  enough  to  have  rock  gardens  could 
concern  themselves  with.  The  genus  comprises  about  thirty 
species,  found  in  Alpine,  Arctic,  and  maritime  north  temperate 
regions,  and  in  Chili.  Separated  from  Statice  chieiiy  on 
account  of  their  inflorescence,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar 
habit. 

Akum  (Cuckoo-pint;  Lords  and  Ladies). — Mostly  a  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  family,  some  of  which  grow  as  far  north  as 
southern  Europe.  These  are  quite  hardy  ,in  our  gardens.  The 
Italian  Arum  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  wild  garden,  from 
its  fine  foliage  in  winter.  It  should  be  placed  in  sheltered 
half-shady  places  where  it  would  not  suffer  much  from  storms. 
The  old  Dragon  plant  (A.  dracontium)  grows  freely  enough 
about  the  foot  of  rocks  or  walls  in  sandy,  or  dry,  peaty  places. 
The  nearly  allied  Arum  Lily  (Calla  ethiopica)  is  quite  hardy  as 
a  water  and  water-side'  plant  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

AsoLEPiAS  (Silkweed). — Usually  vigorous  perennials,  with 
very  curious  and  ornamental  flowers,  common  in  fields  and  on 
river  banks  in  North  America  and  Canada,  where  they  some- 


times become  troublesome  weeds.  Of  the  species  in  cultivation , 
A.  Oornuti  and  A.  Douglasi  could  be  naturalised  easily  in  rich 
deep  soil  in  wild  places.  The  showy  and  dwarferAsclepias  tuberosa 
requires  very  warm  sand  soils  to  flower  as  well  as  in  its  own 
dry  hills  and  fields.  A  good  many  of  the  hardy  species  are 
not  introduced  ;  for  such  the  place  is  the  wild  garden.  Some 
of  them  are  water-side  plants,  such  as  A.  incarnata,  the  Swamp 
Silkweed  of  the  United  States. 

AspnoDEius  (Asphodel). — The  Asphodels  are  among  the 
plants  that  have  never  been  popular  in  the  mixed  border,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  be  so,  the  habit  of  the  species  being  some- 
what coarse  and  the  flowering  period  not  long,  and  yet  they 
are  of  a  stately  and  distinct  order  of  beauty,  which  well 
deserves  to  be  represented  in  open  spaces,  in  shrubberies,  or  on 
their  outer  fringes.  The  plants  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  thrive  freely  in 
ordinary  soils. 

Aster  (Michaelmas  Daisy). — A  very  large  family  of  usually 
vigorous,  often  showy,  and  sometimes  beautiful  perennials, 
mostly  with  bluish  or  white  flowers,  chiefly  natives  of  North 
America.  Many  of  these,  of  an  inferior  order  of  beauty,  used 
to  be  planted  in  our  mixed  borders,  which  they  very  much 
helped  to  bring  into  discredit,  and  they  form  a  very  good 
example  of  a  class  of  plants  for  which  the  true  place  is  the 
copse,  or  rough  and  half-cared-for  places  in  shrubberies  and 
copses,  and  by  wood  walks,  where  they  will  grow  as  freely  as 
any  native  weeds,  and  in  many  cases  prove  highly  attractive  in 
late  summer  and  autumn.  Such  kinds  as  A.  pyrenteus, 
amellus,  and  turbinellus  are  amongst  the  most  ornamental 
perennials  we  have.  With  the  Asters  may  be  grouped  the 
Galatellas,  the  Yernonias,  and  also  the  handsome  and  rather 
dwarf  Erigeron  speciosus,  which,  however,  not  being  so  tall, 
could  not  fight  its  way  among  such  coarse  vegetation  as  that 
in  which  the  Asters  may  be  grown.  Associated  with  the  Golden 
Rods  (Solidago) — also  common  plants  of  the  American  woods 
and  copses — the  best  of  the  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  will 
form  a  very  interesting  aspect  of  vegetation.  It  is  that  one 
sees  in  American  woods  in  late  summer  and  autumn  when 
the  Golden  Rods  and  Asters  are  seen  in  bloom  together.  It  is 
one  of  numerous  aspects  of  the  vegetation  of  other  countries 
which  the  "  wild  garden"  will  make  possible  in  gardens.  To 
produce  such  effects  the  plants  must,  of  course,  be  planted  in 
some  quantity  in  one  part  of  a  rather  open  wood,  and  not 
repeated  all  over  the  place  or  mixed  up  with  many  other 
things.  Nearly  200  species  are  known,  about  1-50  of  which 
form  part  of  the  rich  vegetation  of  North  America.  These 
fine  plants  inhabit  that  great  continent,  from  Mexico — where 
a  few  are  found — to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where 
they  abound,  and  even  up  to  the  regions  altogether  Arctic  of 
that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Astragalus  (Milk  Vetch). — An  enormously  numerous  family 
of  beautiful  hardy  plants,  represented  to  but  a  very  slight 
extent  in  our  gardens,  though  hundreds  of  them  are  hardy, 
and  many  of  them  among  the  most  pleasing  of  the  many  Pea 
flowers  which  adorn  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  northern 
world  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  They  are  mostly 
suited  for  rocky  or  gravelly  situations,  or  bare  banks,  though 
some  of  the  taller  species,  like  A.  galegiformis,  are  stout 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  among  the  larger  perennials. 
This  plant  is  valuable  for  its  handsome  port  and  foliage,  though 
its  fiowering  qualities  are  not  such  as  recommend  it  tor  the 
garden  proper.  The  numerous  species  from  the  Mediterranean 
shores  and  islands  could  be  successfully  introduced  on  banks 
and  slopes  in  our  chalk  districts  and  in  rocky  places. 

AsTRANTiA  (Masterwort).— This  is  an  elegant  genus,  of 
which  few  species  are  known,  five  being  European — found  in 
Italy,  Carinthia,  Greece,  and  the  centre  of  Europe— others 
from  Northern  Asia.  They  are  among  the  few  umbellates  with 
attractive  and  distinct  flowers,  and  yet  they  are  rarely  seen  in 
gardens.  In  the  wild  garden  they  are  quite  at  home  among 
the  Grass  and  medium-sized  herbaceous  plants,  and  partial 
shade  prolongs  their  quaint  beauty.  In  fact  they  are  far  more 
at  home  in  the  thin  wood  or  copse  than  in  the  open  exposed 
mixed  border. 
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AuBRiETiA  (Blue  Rock  Cress). — -Charming  dwarf  Alpine 
plants,  with  purplish  flowers,  quite  distinct  in  aspect  and  hue 
from  anything  else  grown  in  our  gardens,  and  never  perishing 
from  any  cause,  except  being  overrun  by  coarser  subjects. 
They  are  admirable  for  association  with  the  Alyssums  and 
Arabises  in  any  position  where  the  vegetation  is  very  dwarf, 
or  in  rocky  bare  places.  There  are  several  species  and  varie- 
ties, all  almost  equally  suitable,  but  not  differing  much  in 
aspect  or  stature  from  each  other.  The  Aubrietias  come 
chiefly  from  the  mountains  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Wherever  there  is  an  old  wall,  or  a  sunk 
fence,  or  a  bare  bank,  evergreen  curtains  may  be  formed  of 
these  plants,  and  in  spring  they  will  be  sheeted  with  purple 
flowers  no  matter  how  harsh  the  weather.  W.  K. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS  AT  MARLBOROUGH. 
It  has  often  been  noticed  how  the  love  of  gardening  and  interest  in 
gardens  have  of  late  years  progressed  in  cbia  conntry.  I  had  lately 
an  opportunity  of  obaerviog  this  progress  in  a  place  where  some 
people  would  have  hardly  expected  to  find  it,  viz.,  at  a  public  school. 
As  I  was  to  be  at  Marlborough  on  prize  day,  one  of  the  masters,  who 
has  in  his  own  garden  many  iuterestiDg  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants, 
asked  me  to  assist  in  the  judging  at  their  flower  show.  One  of  the 
prizes  was  "  for  the  best  kept  kitchen  and  flower  garden,  showing 
anperior  cultivation  in  all  departments"  (glass  excluded),  and  for 
this  seven  of  the  master's  gardeners  competed.  The  general  schedule 
of  the  show  included  plants,  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and  vaaes  of  wild 
flowers.  The  gardens  were  most  creditable  ;  in  addition  to  the  three 
prizes  offered  we  had  to  highly  comtrend  two  others.  The  first  and 
second  prize  gardens  were  within  the  gardening  power  employed 
npon  them,  and  were  admirably  kept ;  the  third  was  not  only  well 
kept,  but  had  a  considerable  collection  of  very  interesting  plants  ; 
some  of  the  others  were  very  good.  Iq  one  garden  1  noticed  some 
well-kept  "  boys'  gardens."  The  show  (not  a  large  one)  was  held  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  head  maater's  pretty  house  and  lawn;  the  situation 
was  favourable,  and  many  of  the  exhibits  were  good.  Being  sum- 
moned home  suddenly,  I  had  not  time  to  study  aa  thoroughly  as 
I  had  hoped  all  the  objects  eshibitsd,  but  the  principal  ones,  and 
those  on  which  there  could  beany  question,  were  judged  before  I  left. 
I  never  before  saw  wild  flowers  so  well  arranged;  many  of  the 
bouquets  were  beautiful ;  cut  flowers  in  bunohea,  perennials  and 
annuala,  were  very  good,  the  first  prize  lot  beautiful.  It  was  very 
pleasant  in  chapel  to  see  so  many  of  the  boys  and  young  men  with 
*'  button  holes."  The  Marlborough  people  ought  to  have  good  taste 
with  Savernake  Forest  eo  near.  It  waa  my  good  fortune  in  spring  to 
visit,  in  three  successive  weeks,  three  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  in 
the  country — Windsor,  Kichmond,  and  Savernake — and  I  thought 
that  Savernake  waa  in  aome  respects  the  moat  beautiful  of  the  three. 
I  should  add  that  the  bouquets  were  arranged  with  great  taste,  and  a 
decorated  dinner-table  waa  much  admired  by  the  judgea. 

Beatherbank,  Weybridfje  Heath.  George  F.  Wilson. 


International  Horticultural  Exposition. — On  the  25th  of 
August  an  International  Uortioultural  Exposition  will  be  opened  at 
Versailles,  on  the  date  of  the  visit  to  Versailles  of  the  International 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Congress,  meeting  at  the  Trocadero  at 
Paris.  This  exposition  promises  to  be  a  great  success.  The  French 
Government  baa  offered  a  magnificent  Sevrea  vase  for  the  grand 
prize,  besides  medals  and  prizes  worth  from  800  to  250  francs  and 
lower,  for  competition  among  exhibitors  in  the  100  classes  which  are 
open.  Messrs.  Veitch,  Wills,  Linden,  Van  Geert,  and  the  principal 
horticulturists  and  amateurs  in  France  have  accepted  the  office  of 
jurymen  at  this  exposition,  or,  as  it  may  well  be  termed,  this  horti- 
cultural fete.  Partioulars  and  programmes  can  be  had  on  application 
to  Mens.  Truffaat,  Horticulturist,  and  Secretary  of  the  Expoaition, 
Versailles. 

Iiambeth  Palace  Park.— Would  it  not  be  an  inestimable  boon  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  if,  during  these  hot  summer  months,  the 
fine  park  adjoining  Lambeth  Palace,  some  18  acres  in  extent,  which  is 
now  80  jealously  guarded,  were  opened  to  them  for  at  least  a  few  hours 
in  the  day  ?  The  nearest  breathing  spot  for  the  poor  of  this  district,  pent 
up  in  low-lying  and  unhealthy  dwellings,  is  Kennington  Park.  Is  it  not 
an  anomaly  that  in  so  over-crowded  a  district  there  should  be  an  extensive 
park,  but  rarely  used  by  its  owner,  and  to  which  the  public  has  no  access  ? 
— Pro  Bono  Publico,  in  "  Echo." 

A  Good  White  Lobelia.— The  best  white  Lobelia  of  the  speciosa  type  is 
one  named  White  Perfection.  It  keeps  on  flowering  for  a  long  time,  and  stands 
drought  with  impunity.— a, 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS, 


THE  LINDEN. 
The  genus  Tilia,  trees  characterised  by  their  delicate,  lop- 
sided, heart-shaped  leaves,  gracefully  toothed  at  their  margins, 
and  the  curious,  broad,  membranous  bract  adherent  to  the 
flower-stalk,  would  not  be  known  to  the  primitive  Aryans, 
since  it  is  confined  to  the  north  of  America  and  Asia,  and  is 
irregularly  represented  in  Europe.  Thus,  while  the  Roman 
named  it  Tilia,  the  Teuton,  perhaps  already  aware  of  the  tough 
"  liber  "  or  "  bast,"  reminding  him  of  the  "  lin  "  or  "lint" 
(Linum),  named  it  also  "  linta,"  "  linde,"  or  "  lind."  The  first 
of  these  is  the  old  German  form,  the  second  the  modern,  whilst 
the  third  is  common  to  early  English,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic. 
But  several  forms  are  included  under  this  popular  name. 
Linn^us,  or  Karl  Linne,  who  derived  his  name  from  one  of 
these  trees  growing  near  his  ancestral  home,  very  plausibly 
ranked  them  all  as  merely  forms  of  one  species,  Tilia  europoea; 
but  four  forms  may  be  distinguished  in  England,  of  which  one 
only  can  claim  to  be  indigenous.  This  is  T.  parvifolia,  a  small 
tree,  a  native  of  Siberia  and  of  all  Europe,  except  Turkey  and 
Greece.  The  leaves  are  seldom  over  2  j  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
fruit  is  faintly  ribbed  when  ripe.  It  occurs  in  woods  from 
Yorkshire  southwards.  Then  there  are  the  three  larger  forms, 
T.  intermedia  (D.  C),  distinguished  by  its  smooth  twigs  and 
unribbed,  spherical  fruit ;  T.  grandifolia  (Ehrhart),  with  downy 
twigs  and  from  three  to  five  prominent  ribs  on  the  fruit,  and 
its  variety  T.  corallina,  with  a  reddish-brown  bark  to  the  young 
branches.  The  last  two  are  confined  to  Europe  south  of  Den- 
mark. Evelyn  encouraged  the  plantation  oE  Limes  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  fine  avenue  at  Ashstead  Park,  Surrey, 
is  said  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  partiality  of  William  III.  for 
this  tree.  There  arc  fine  specimens  in  Bushey  Park,  some  at 
Sion  House  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  and  some  reaching  90  ft. 
at  Ken  Wood.  The  honey  made  from  the  flowers  is,  I  believe, 
pale  in  colour  and  excellent  in  quality  ;  whilst,  besides  the 
valuable  already-mentioned  bast,  which  is  manufactured  into 
cordage  in  Germany,  the  sugary  sap  can  be  fermented  into  an 
agreeable  wine,  and  the  fine,  even. grained  wood  is  highly 
prized  for  charcoal,  for  musical  instruments,  and  for  carving. 
The  work  of  Grioling  Gibbons  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's, 
at  Windsor,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Chatsworth  is  in  this  wood.  The  four  rows  of  large  trees, 
mostly  Limes,  which  give  the  name  Unter  den  Linden  to  one 
of  the  grandest  streets  in  Berlin,  are  widely  known,  but  the 
finest  avenue  I  have  myself  seen  is  one  in  Dromana  Park,  Co. 
Waterford,  where  each  tree  has  been  able  to  grow  to  the  fullest 
perfection  ;  its  stem  draped  with  leafy  boughs  from  the  ground 
to  its  summit,  so  even  in  their  development,  that  the  whole 
tree  has  that  noble  cylindrical  or  columnar  outline  which  is  the 
perfection  of  its  beauty.  The  modern  name  Lime  is  merely  a 
corrupt  form  of  Line.  G.  S.  Boulger. 

11,  Biirlinyton  lioad,  Wesihourne  Pnrli. 


The  American  Cork  or  Western  Bock  Elm  (Ulmua 
racemoaus). — This  tree  is  quite  widespread  from  Vermont  to  Canada 
and  Illinoia,  but  ia  most  abundant  in  Michigan  and  Missouri.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  thick,  corky  ridges  which  extend  along  the 
young  branches.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  ia  •832,  while  that 
of  the  American  Elm  ia  only  '649.  The  wood  ia  fine-grained  and 
compact,  and  ahowa  but  little  of  that  inclination  to  splinter  which 
renders  the  wood  of  the  American  Elm  unfit  for  many  purposes  of 
oonatruction.  The  wood  ia  ausceptible  of  high  polish,  and  ia  well 
fitted  for  bard  finish  and  interior  decoration.  In  localities  where  the 
tree  grows  wild  it  ia  much  uaed  in  making  agricultural  implementa, 
&c.,  but  aa  yet  the  wood  is  not  found  in  the  eaatern  markets.  In 
point  of  heating  power,  the  Rock  Elm  is  but  little  inferior  to  Hickory, 
and  very  much  better  than  White  Oak.  It  seems  a  pity  that  thia 
valuable  tree  should  bo  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  country. 
Those  who  contemplate  the  planting  of  forests  should  see  that  this 
species  is  in  their  list. — Prof.  S.^rgent. 

Acer  Wagneri  laciniatam. — Permit  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  planters 
to  this  very  desirable  ornamental  Maple,  which  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  all  the 
cnt-leaved  varieties.  It  is  a  strong  vigorous  grower,  with  large,  glossy,  deeply 
cut  leaves,  some  of  which  measure  fully  12  in.  across,  and  they  are  divided 
into  seven  lobes,  each  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  long.  This  variety  is  also  ornamental 
in  autumn,  its  foliage  dying  off  a  deep  yellow  colour. — G,  £, 
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TIPULA    OLERACEA. 

{CRA2JE   PLT,  BADDT   LONQLEGS,  OR  JENNY   SPINNER.) 

Tub  male  and  female  of  this  insect  are  very  similar  in  general 
appearance.  The  female  is,  however,  rather  larger  than  the 
male,  which  is  about  J  in.  long  and  1|  in.  across  the  wings 
when  fully  extended.  The  female  is  about  }  in.  longer  than 
the  male,  and  her  wings  expand  nearly  ^  in.  more.  The  body 
of  the  male  is  club-shaped  at  the  end,  while  that  of  the  female 
is  pointed ;  iu  other  respects,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  they 
are  alike.  The  general  colour  of  the  insect  is  a  yellowish- 
brown  ;  the  eyes  are  black,  the  thorax  more  or  less  striped  with 
dark  brown ;  the  body  is  greyish-brown  above ;  the  head  is 
small  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  short,  slender  antennas ;  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  is  produced  into  a  kind  of  beak.  The 
shape  of  the  head  and  the  attitude  of  the  insect  gives  it  and 
several  allied  species,  when  flying,  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  cranes;  hence  the  name  of  Crane-flies.  The  wings  are 
somewhat  smoky,  the  nervures  or  veins  being  yellowish-brown. 
Near  the  base  of  each  wing,  on  either  side  of  the  thorax,  is  a 
short  thread-like  organ  terminated  by  a  knob.  The  use  of  these 
organs,  which  are  called  halteres,  poisers,  or  balancers,  is 
uncertain ;  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  take  the  place  of  the 
lower  wings  with  which  most  insects  are  provided  (insects,  if 
winged,  have  usually  four,  except  those  belonging  to  the 
Natural  Order  Diptera,  or  two-winged  insects,  which  includes 
all  true  flies) ;  others  think  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  respiratory  organs.     The  legs  are  very  long  and 


Daddy  Longlegs  (Tipnla  Oleracea). 

slender,  the  hindmost  pair  being  the  longest.  The  eggs  are 
very  small,  black,  shining  grains,  of  which  over  300  have  been 
taken  from  the  body  of  a  female.  They  are  laid  by  means  of  a 
short  ovipositor  in  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  Grass  and  herbage, 
where  the  grubs  when  hatched  can  at  once  procure  suitable 
food.  The  grubs  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Leather 
Jackets,  on  account  of  their  particularly  tough  and  leathery 
skins.  When  full  grown  they  are  about  1  in.  long,  of  an 
earthy-grey  colour,  with  black  heads.  Like  the  grubs  of  all  two- 
winged  flies,  they  have  no  legs.  In  August  or  September  they 
assume  the  chrysalis  state.  The  chrysalis  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  grub  and  of  the  same  colour.  The  head  is  furnished  with 
a  small  horn  on  either  side,  and  there  is  a  transverse  row  of 
small  spines  on  the  underside  of  each  joint  of  the  body,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  the  chrysalis  is  enabled  to  work  its  way  to 
the  surface  when  it  is  time  for  the  perfect  insect  to  appear. 

The  Daddy  Longlegs  may  be  found  from  the  middle 
of  summer  until  they  are  killed  by  autumnal  frosts.  In 
some  years  they  are  very  abundant,  and  may  be  seen  on 
lawns  and  meadows  in  immense  numbers ;  iu  other  years 
hardly  one  is  to  be  found  ;  they  are  in  no  way  hurtful  to  vege- 
tation. The  grubs,  however,  do  an  enormous  amount  of 
damage  both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens.  At  times 
lawns  suffer  much  from  the  grubs  eating  the  roots  of  the 
Grass,  causing  it  to  wither  and  die  ;  they  also  feed  on  the  roots 
of  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Zinnias,  Balsams,  China  Asters,  Pota- 
toes, Beans,  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Lettuces,  com- 
mitting much  havoc  among  them  from  May  till  they  assume 
the  chrysalis  state  in  August.  The  best  means  of  reducing 
the  number  of  these  insects  appears  to  be  by  keeping  all 
garden  ground  as  clean  as  possible,  for  it  is  chiefly  iu  undis- 
turbed, weedy  ground  that  they  are  bred.  When  a  plant 
withers  and  droops,  and  there  is  any  suspicion  that  these 


grubs  may  be  attacking  it,  a  careful  search  should  be  made  at 
its  roots  for  them.  Wet  weather  seems  to  have  no  injurious 
effect  upon  them,  as  they  are  fond  of  damp,  moist  places. 
They  appear  to  be  able  to  bear  almost  any  amount  of  cold,  for 
they  have  been  known  to  revive  after  having  been  frozen  until 
the  fluids  in  their  bodies  were  quite  congealed.  The  chrysa- 
lides may  often  be  found  when  garden  ground  is  being  dug, 
and  should  always  be  destroyed.  The  perfect  insects,  if  in 
great  numbers  on  a  lawn,  may  be  destroyed  by  passing  a  roller 
or  mowing  machine  over  them.  Rooks,  starlings,  and  other 
birds  destroy  great  numbers  of  the  grubs.  S.  G.  S. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SOWING  AND  PLANTING  CABBAGES. 
I  DO  not  think  that  anything  is  gained  by  growing  too  many 
varieties  of  Cabbage.  One  or  two  early  quick-hearting  kinds 
of  the  Early  York  or  Little  Pixie  type,  to  be  planted  thickly 
on  a  well-sheltered  border  with  a  south  aspect,  come  in  use- 
fully iu  February  and  March,  and  these  may  be  cleared  off  in 
time  for  early  Potatoes  or  French  Beans.  For  the  main  crop, 
on  open  quarters,  such  sorts  as  Early  Battersea,  Wheeler's 
Imperial,  or  Enfield  Market,  are  all  good  if  carefully  selected. 
In  sowing  select  an  open  piece  of  ground  that  has  been  dug 
for  some  time  iu  order  to  get  mellow  and  consolidated  sufli- 
ciently  to  retain  moisture  without  much  artificial  application  of 
water.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  two  sowings,  one  now  and 
another  about  Aug.  30.  Sow  thinly  in  order  that  every  plant 
may  have  room  to  properly  develop  itself.  Keep  the  soil  con- 
tinually moist  and  free  from  weeds.  Beds  about  5  ft.  wide, 
with  an  alley  on  each  side,  are  most  convenient,  and  shallow 
drills  about  4  in.  or  6  in.  apart  offer  greater  facilities  for 
cleaning  with  a  narrow  hoe  between  the  drills  than  broad- 
cast sowing.  The  main  crop  on  open  quarters  I  have 
for  years  planted  after  spring-sown  Onions,  as  that  crop  is 
harvested  early  in  September  and  leaves  the  ground  in 
good  condition  for  any  succeeding  crop.  When  the  land  has 
been  well  manured  for  Onions,  good  Cabbage  could  be  pro- 
duced without  digging  by  simply  drawing  deep  drills  and 
soaking  them  with  water,  if  the  ground  be  at  all  dry.  As, 
however,  the  land  for  Cabbages  can  scarcely  be  too  rich,  I  have 
generally  dug  into  it  deeply  a  heavy  dressing  of  rotten  manure, 
for  if  the  stalks  be  left  to  produce  a  second  crop  of  crowns, 
the  produce  will  well  repay  a  little  extra  preparation.  The 
advantage  of  this  second  crop  over  young  crops  following  in 
quick  successional  order  is  not  acknowledged  by  many  good 
cultivators,  but  from  my  own  experience  I  must  say  that  a 
good  bed  of  Cabbages  following  a  crop  of  Onions,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  an  abundant  second  crop  of  Sprouts,  is  a  great 
gain;  and  when  the  stumps  are  cleared  off,  the  ground,  being 
firm,  will  be  in  good  condition  for  Celery  trenches.  I  may 
remark  that  while  2^  ft.  is  not  too  much  space  for  the  rows 
of  the  largest  Cabbages,  IJ  ft.  is  suflioient  for  small  early 
kinds.  Medium-sized  kinds  at  intermediate  distances  will 
prove  the  most  useful  for  the  majority  of  cultivators,  I  may 
remark  that  any  plants  showing  a  tendency  to  start  prema- 
turely to  seed  should  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away  at  once, 
and  replaced  by  fresh  plants  from  the  seed-bed.  The  remnant 
of  the  plants  left  on  the  seed-bed  should  be  pulled  up  and 
pricked  out  into  nursery  beds,  to  stand  the  winter  for  filling 
up  gaps  and  for  making  a  small  successional  planting  in  March 
for  succession  during  the  summer,  by  which  time  spring-sown 
crops  will  be  ready  for  use.  J.  Gfiooa. 


VEGETABLES  IN  TRENCHES. 
This  season  has  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  vari- 
able character  of  our  climate,  and  from  the  beginning  of  June 
the  constantly  saturated  state  of  the  soil  through  heavy  rains, 
accompanied  by  a  low  temperature,  brought  tender  vegetation 
to  a  standstill,  especially  on  heavy,  retentive  soils.  But  a 
sudden  change  to  brilliant  skies  and  drying  winds  has  already 
given  the  vegetable  quarters  on  light  soils  a  dried-up  aspect, 
and  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  weather  choice  vege- 
tables will  soon  be  suffering  from  want  of  water.    The  Potato 
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crop,  which  at  one  time  showed  here  and  there  unmistakeable 
signs  of  disease,  is  now  ripe  and  ready  for  lifting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latest  varieties,  and  the  disease,  through  the 
drier  weather,  is  apparently  arrested  in  its  course.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  moist  summers,  that  many  believe  artificial 
watering  or  irrigation  to  be  useless,  and  doubtless  if  sufiicieut 
water  be  only  given  to  moisten  the  surface,  thereby  drawing 
the  rootlets  up  where  they  will  be  most  likely  to  be  scorched, 
such  may  be  the  case.  Bat  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
even  the  raised  up  flower-beds,  now-a-days  so  fashionable,  may 
be  kept  as  luxuriant  as  possible,  no  matter  how  hot  and  dry 
the  weather  may  be,  if  water  be  liberally  given  to  them.  In 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  a  supply  of  succulent  vegetables  is 
in  constant  request,  many  of  the  crops  for  midsummer  and 
autumn  use  may  be  grown  in  trenches  similar  to  those  used  for 
Celery,  but  not  quite  so  deep.  In  fact,  depth  is  a  mistake  to 
be  avoided,  as  if  too  much  of  the  top  spit  be  taken  out  the 
crops  will  be  in  some  oases  brought  in  contact  with  a  sour,  hard 
subsoil.  Where  these  conditions  exist,  the  bottom  spit  should 
be  thrown  out  and  replaced  by  the  top  one,  mixing  with  it  a 
good  dressing  of  well  decayed  manure.  There  is  one  advan- 
tage belonging  to  this  system  of  culture,  viz.,  a  saving  of 
labour.  In  the  case  of  land  that  has  been  cleared  of  any  of 
the  Cabbage  family,  or  of  any  crop  that  leaves  the  ground 
very  hard,  it  would  be  simply  hoed  and  raked  level,  and  the 
trenches  marked  out  at  the  required  distance  apart.  When 
ready  for  the  seed  or  plants,  they  need  not  be  more  than  3  in. 
or  4  in.  below  the  ordinary  level,  as  the  soil  thrown  out  will 
keep  the  drought  from  acting  on  the  intervening  spaces,  and 
a  mulching  of  partly-decayed  manure  should  be  applied  over 
the  roots  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  in  active  growth.  This  will 
prevent  evaporation,  and  one  good  soaking  of  water  will  keep 
any  crop  in  a  growing  condition  for  several  days,  no  matter 
how  hot  or  dry  the  weather  may  be.  All  kinds  of  tall 
Marrow  Peas  will  continue  in  bearing  for  a  long  period  if 
treated  in  this  manner  and  kept  closely  gathered  as  soon 
as  the  Peas  are  St  for  table;  the  same  remark  also  applies 
to  Scarlet  Runners  that  drop  their  blossoms  instead  of 
setting  them  when  dry  at  the  root ;  likewise  to  French 
and  dwarf  Beans,  and  we  may  also  add  Cauliflowers  of  all 
kinds,  that  in  hot,  dry  seasons  invariably  button  or  form 
heads  prematurely.  Of  small-growing  crops  that  require  little 
room  two  or  three  rows  may  be  planted  in  wide  trenches,  such 
as  Turnips,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  and  Spinach,  for  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  moisture  confined  to  the  roots, 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun  does  less  harm  than  in  the  case  of 
crops  on  level  ground.  A  few  light  evergreen  branches  laid 
across  the  trenches  act  as  a  good  screen  for  fresh-planted  or 
newly-sown  crops.  These  are  all  simple  and  inexpensive 
remedies,  which,  if  droughts  were  of  annual  occurrence,  would 
be  much  more  generally  appreciated  than  they  are  at  present. 

J.  Groom. 


Culture  of  Asparagus  at  Chester. — Having  seen  some  re. 
markably  fine  Asparagus  grown  near  Cheater  by  Mr.  Viggars, 
we  asked  him  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  of  culture 
which  he  pursues,  and  which  is  as  follows: — "First  year;  Sow 
the  seed  on  well-manured  ground  about  12  in.  apart  in  drills,  and  let 
the  seedlings  grow  for  two  years.  Third  year  :  Prepare  some  good 
Bandy  ground  for  the  best  plants  j  manure  25  to  30  tons  to  the  acre  ; 
form  out  beds  4  ft.  wide,  and  plant  three  rows  in  each  bed.  Fourth 
year  :  Manure  and  salt  in  winter,  and  in  the  spring  soil  the  beds  up 
a  little,  say  about  3  in.  or  ao.  Fifth  year  :  Cut  till  the  end  of  May. 
Sixth  year  :  Manure  and  aalt  every  other  year,  and  cut  till  the  end 
of  June.  We  have  about  6  aorea  of  Asparagus  of  different  ages.  I  took 
Bome  thirty-year-old  plants  up  last  year,  about  2  acres,  and  sold  them  for 
forcing ;  they  were  very  good — quite  equal  to  some  plants  nine  or  ten 
years  old.  I  have  had  a  portion  of  Asparagua  ground  set  apart  for 
sewage  irrigation  ;  if  I  find  that  answer,  I  intend  putting  the  sewage 
over  the  whole  of  the  ground,  as  I  have  pipes  laid  all  along  it." 

Hathaway's  Excelsior  Tomato-— Having  crown  eevoral  varieties  of 
Tomatoes  this  season  in  pots,  viz.,  Criterion,  Old  Red,  Excelsior  (Hatliaway's), 
Orangefleld,  Trophy,  Green  Gage,  and  Kay's  Prolific,  I  consider  Hathaway's 
Excelsior  far  superior  to  any  of  them  for  Reneral  purposes,  being  a  good 
grower  and  cropper,  and  having  a  handsome  frnit,  very  large  and  as  round 
as  an  Apple.  Oat-of -doors,  too,  it  promises  to  be  a  desirable  kind,  as  it  ripens 
early,  an  important  point  in  connection  with  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air. — 
J«  W1LI1U.&1&,  Dunorlaii,  Tujibridge  Wells, 
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DANGERS    IN    THE    USE    OF   TINNED    FRUITS. 

PiNE-APPLES,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  other  fruits  preserved  in  tins 
and  imported  from  America  constitute  at  the  present  time  a  considerable 
supply  of  food  in  this  country.  The  advantage  accruing  from  delicate 
fruits  being  obtainable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  at  a  moderate  price 
needs  no  comment.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  however,  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  benefit  anticipated  is  of  a  doubtful  character, 
since  the  juices  of  the  fruit  are,  under  certain  conditions,  able  to 
dissolve  portions  of  the  tin  from  the  tin-plate  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  cause  sickness.  The  following  facts  are  of  safficient  importance, 
both  to  tbe  medical  profession  and  to  the  general  public,  to  warrant 
their  being  made  known.  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  examine 
some  liquid  vomited  during  sudden  sickness,  with  the  view  of  detecting 
a  poison  of  an  unknown  nature,  either  organic  or  metallic,  I  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  very  complete  chemical  analysis.  The  absence  of  any 
poisonous  alkaloid  was  proved  by  the  process  of  Staa.  Arsenic, 
antimony,  and  mercury  were  proved  to  be  absent  as  well  by  Reinsch's 
process  as  by  subsequent  operations.  A  small  quantity  of  a  brown 
metallic  sulphide  was  obtained,  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  reprecipitable  from  this  solution  by  acids.  The  actual  amount  of 
precipitate  was  inconsiderable,  only  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  cover  a  very 
small  filter.  It  was  impossible  to  attempt  any  quantitative  estimation 
of  this  substance,  but  it  was  decided  to  put  its  identity  beyond 
doubt.  This  was  done  by  reducing  the  sulphide  to  the  metallic  state 
by  means  of  the  blow.pipe.  The  minute  globules  of  metal,  which 
could  not  have  weighed  more  than  a  few  thousandths  of  a  grain, 
possessed  the  colour,  hardness,  malleability,  and  other  properties  of 
metallic  tin.  The  minute  quantity  found  was  that  only  which  had 
escaped  absorption  by  the  system,  and  in  all  probability  much  less 
than  the  whole  amount  taken.  Having  no  further  information  con. 
cerning  the  case,  I  cannot  say  decidedly  what  was  the  source 
of  this  metal,  but  I  was  previously  aware  that  it  is  occasionally 
present  in  the  juice  of  fruit  preserved  ia  tiu3 — as,  for  instance, 
Peaches.  My  friend,  Dr.  C.  R.A.  Wright, Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St, 
Maiy'fl  Hospital,  informed  me  that  he  had  detected  it  in  the  remains 
of  a  can  of  fruit,  to  the  eating  of  which  in  a  tart  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness was  attributed.  One  of  the  students  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  King's  College — Mr.  A.  E.  Menke — has  lately  been  estimating, 
under  my  direction,  the  amount  of  metal  present  in  two  or  three 
samples  of  tinned  provisions.  In  the  syrup  from  a  tin  of  Pine-apple, 
of  about  a  pint  in  capacity,  there  was  found  a  grain  of  tin  (015  grm.)  ; 
in  a  large  tin  of  Apples,  a  little  less  than  4-lOOths  of  a  grain;  and 
in  the  liquor  from  a  tin  of  lobster,  mere  traces  of  the  metal  were 
found.  (See  "  Chemical  News,"  July  6).  No  information  of  import- 
ance concerning  tin  poisoning  has  been  recorded,  hence  it  ia  difficult 
to  say  what  quantity  of  the  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as  dan- 
gerous. It  will  be  advisable  in  future  to  throw  away  the  syrup  con- 
tained in  fruit  tins,  and  indeed  the  whole  contents  of  every  such 
vessel  the  surface  of  which  is  at  all  corroded.  Regarding  the  cause 
of  the  occasional  solution  of  the  tin,  a  careful  examination  has 
shown  that  at  the  point  where  the  drop  of  solder  seals  tbe  aperture 
made  for  the  escape  of  steam  during  the  preserving  process  a  gal- 
vanic action  is  set  up  between  the  lead  of  the  solder  and  the 
tin  of  the  tin  plate.  A  possible  remedy  exists  in  sealing  the  can 
with  a  drop  of  pure  tin. — W.  N.  Hartley,  F.  Inst.  Chem.,  F.R.S.E., 
in  *'  Lancet." 


nCarket  Pears. — In  the  London  market  gardens  there  is  a  fair 
crop  of  Pears  on  standard  trees  and  on  those  on  walls  of  some  kinds, 
whilst  others  are  almost  a  failure.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however, 
that  that  excellent  Pear,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  was  given  in  The 
Garden  (see  Vol.  XII.,  p.  234),  named  the  Pitmaston,  is  bearing  a 
fair  crop  where  grafted  on  tbe  Pear  stock,  i.e.,  old  Pear  trees  cut 
back  and  grafted  on  the  Quince.  On  walls  or  espaliers  this  Pear 
does  well,  but  as  a  standard,  owing  to  the  great  size  and  weight  of 
its  fruit,  it  is  unsuitable. — S. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape. — The  true  value  of  this  excellent 
Grape  is  only  even  now  beginning  to  be  understood.  Ifc  has  been  for 
some  weeks  past  the  best  Black  Grape  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
and  its  fine  appearance  obtains  for  it  higher  prices  than  those  paid 
for  any  other  kind.  Its  great  fault  with  most  growers  is  that  its 
berries  crack  after  stoning,  a  circumstance  which  completely  destroys 
its  appearance  and  quality.  One  of  tbe  most  successful  growers  of 
it,  however,  and  one  who  has  at  the  present  time  a  large  house  of  ripe 
fruit  of  it,  in  which  a  cracked  berry  cannot  be  found,  informed  me 
that  the  way  in  which  he  succeeds  so  well  with  it  is  by  withholding 
water  from  the  roots  until  some  time  after  the  berries  have  atoned, 
when  a  good  soaking  was  given.  As  long  as  they  felt  hard  and  solid 
no  water  was  administered. — S. 
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PINE  PLANTATIONS  IN  FRANCE.* 
Ninety  years  ago  the  Landes  of  Gascony  alone  formed  an  area 
of  300  square  miles  of  barren,  ever-shifting  sand,  the  dread  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  in  times  of  storms  actually  covered 
cultivated  fields,  villages,  and  even  entire  forests.  Since  then 
these  and  the  extensive  Landes  of  the  Gironde  have  been 
largely  and  profitably  reclaimed  by  the  planting  thereon  of 
Pinus  maritima.  Numerous  books  have  been  written  by  French- 
men and  others  detailing  the  means  employed  in  fixing  and 
utilising  these  shifting  sands,  and  it  is  by  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  best  of  these  that  our  author  has  compiled  this  little 
volume.  Pinus  maritima  is  a  native  of  both  coasts,  and  also 
of  a  few  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  growing  luxu- 
riantly in  the  poorest  of  sandy  soils ;  hence  the  success  that 
attends  its  cultivation  on  the  sand  dunes  of  the  French  coast 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  For  the  mode  of  sowing  the 
seed  of  this  Pine  and  the  after  means  employed  to  protect  the 
seedlings  from  the  shifiing  sands ;  for  the  cultural  details  of 
this  Pine  as  a  forest  tree,  and  its  comparative  value  as  a  Coni- 
ferous timber  tree,  as  well  as  for  its  commercial  products, 
such  as  yellow  resin,  pitch,  turpentine,  &c.,  and  their  uses, 
those  interested  ought  by  all  means  to  consult  this  volume. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  diseases  and  enemies  (animal 
and  vegetable)  to  which  this  tree  is  subject  in  France,  and 
another  most  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  geographical  varieties 
of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  which  we  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
species.  "This  volume,"  we  are  informed  in  the  preface, 
"  was  originally  compiled  in  view  of  what  seemed  to  be 
required  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  been  revised  and 
printed  now  only  as  a  contribution  towards  a  renewed  enter- 
prise, to  arrest  and  utilise  sand  wastes  which  stretch  from 
Table  Mountain  to  the  Hottentot  Holland  Mountains."  There 
are  similar  sand  wastes  in  this  country,  particularly  those  on 
the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  and  as  the  very  poorest  of  us  have 
an  interest  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  land  in  Britain,  we 
gladly  contribute  to  that  end  by  commending  this  volume  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  Geo.  Simb. 


THE  STUDENT'S  FLORA  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.f 
It  is  seven  years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  very  usefnl  handbook 
was  published,  and  a  second  edition  has  now,  somewhat  tardily, 
appeared,  the  previous  one  having  been  out  of  print  for  a  considerable 
time.  Too  maoh  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  general 
design  of  the  book  ;  the  faults,  as  a  rule,  are  mainly  in  points 
of  detail,  and  do  not  seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  information  given  could  not 
possibly  have  been  collated  had  not  the  enormous  botanical  library 
and  immense  herbarium  (the  largest  and  moat  complete  in  the  world) 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  been  at  the  complete  command  of  the  author. 
We  may  enumerate  a  few  of  the  particularly  good  points  of  the 
work  in  hand.  The  essential  characters  and  properties  of  the  Nafcural 
Orders  and  genera  are  given,  their  distribution,  the  number  of  genera 
in  each  Natural  Order,  and  the  number  of  species  in  each  genus. 
The  student  can  thus  -with  ease  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of 
the  proportions  which  the  indigenous  members  of  any  Natural  Order 
or  genus  bears  to  its  relatives  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  in  a  wild  state  of  each  species  is  fully  given, 
and  when  a  plant  has  become  naturalised  to  any  extent  in  a  foreign 
country  the  fact  is  mentioned.  For  careful  and  correct  diagnoses, 
however,  the  critical  British  botanist  will  find  works  which,  from  his 
standpoint,  are  much  superior  to  *'  The  Student's  Flora  of  the  British 
Isles,"  although  none  can  compare  with  it  in  the  vast  mass  of  informa. 
tion  which  it  contains.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  mistakes  of  the 
first  edition  have  been  corrected  in  the  present  one,  but  many  still 
remain,  and  these  we  hope  to  see  rectified  in  future  editions.  After 
his  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangement  of  the  aquatic 
Ranunculi,  and  his  regret  that  he  had  not  in  that  group  secured  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Baker  (in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition),  we 
fully  expected  that  the   author  would  have  made  some  alteration 

*  "  Pine  Plantations  in  France."  Compiled  by  Jolin  Croambie  Brown,  LL.D., 
&c.    Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd.    London  :  Simpkiu,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

t  "  The  Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Isles."  Second  Edition,  By  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


in  the  revised  edition.  None,  however,  has  been  made,  if 
we  except  the  addition  of  a  variety,  R.  fissifolius,  under 
sub-species  heterophyllus.  The  arrangement  of  the  Crypto, 
gams  has  been  totally  altered  ;  the  genera  Selaginella  and  Isnetea 
have  been  taken  from  Lycopodiaceas  and  a  separate  Order  created  for 
them,  viz.,  Selaginolticeas,  as  it  is  given  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or 
SelaginaceiB,  as  it  appears  in  the  synopsis  at  the  commencement. 
Then,  again,  the  whole  of  the  Cryptogams  have  been  divided  into 
two  natural  groups — those  with  spores  of  one  kind  only  and  those  with 
spores  of  two  kinds.  The  Ferns,  Horsetails,  and  Club  Mosses  come 
under  the  first  group,  the  Selaginacea3  and  Marsilaceae  under  the 
second.  The  Roses  have  been  somewhat  re-arranged  ;  in  the  first 
edition  but  five  species  are  given,  with  numerous  sub-species  and 
varieties  J  whereas  now  the  British  forms  are  grouped  round  seven 
speoies.  These  are  the  prinoipal  modifications  of  importance.  We 
may  add  that  Cicendia  filiformis  has  been  dignified  with  generic  rank, 
and  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Microcala  filiformis.  The  distribn- 
tion  of  some  of  the  more  critical  species  and  varieties  throughout  the 
British  Isles  leaves  much  to  be  desired  ;  and  much  thoroughly  authen. 
ticated  information  upon  this  point  might  have  been  obtained,  had 
the  recent  volumes  of  the  "Journal  of  Botany"  and  other  works 
been  consulted.  There  are  many  typographical  errors,  too,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been  spent  on  the  work 
as  it  passed  through  the  press.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  made  of 
the  following  were  it  detached  from  the  letter-press  accompanying 
it? — This  species  dlffurs  from  U.  (TJtricidaria)  Minor  and  its 
more  robust  liahit  and  orbicular  life.  The  initial  letter  of 
minor  should  not  have  been  a  capital,  and  should  have  been  in,  and 
the  final  word  of  the  qaotation  leaf,  not  life.  In  several  instances 
the  essential  characters  of  the  Natural  Orders  are  not  comprehensive 
enough,  e.'j.,  Scrophnlariacea3,  where  the  calyx  is  represented  as 
having  five  divisions,  whereas  in  Veronica  the  number  of  sepals  is 
nearly  always  four. 


SKETCHES    FOR   COTTAGES.* 

Mr.  Lascelles  sends  us  a  copy  of  this  book  of  designs  for 
constructions  in  the  patent  cement  slab  system  to  which  he  has 
paid  so  much  attention.  It  would  have  added  to  the  value  of 
the  designs  if  some  idea  of  the  price  at  any  given  time  or  place 
had  been  added.  The  designs,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are 
interesting  and  good — we  like  those  best  which  are  not  stingy 
of  light,  and  have  not  the  very  long,  bare  roofs.  It  is  odd  how 
little  light  architects  will  allow  us  in  this  dull  climate,  and 
curious  to  notice  how  light  is  generally  more  limited  near  the 
top  of  the  house,  making  it  thereby  heavy  where  it  ought  to 
be  the  reverse.  These  cottage  designs  cannot  fail  to  interest 
those  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  on  their 
estates.  They  begin  with  a  very  simple  type  of  cottage — the 
"  But  and  Ben  "  of  the  Scotch. 

We  believe  the  material  employed  by  Mr.  Lascelles  in  such 
structures  is  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  improved 
garden  walls.  The  old  wall  is  too  expensive  and  needlessly 
heavy;  and  we  trust  Mr.  Lascelles  will  turn  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  A  good  system  carried  out  by  one  of  such  proved 
skill  and  enlightened  enterprise  in  the  building  art  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  very  successful.  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  never 
ate  as  much  wall  fruit  as  he  should  like  :  the  remedy  is  still 
wanted — more  walls  for  the  choicer  fruits  that  will  not  ripen 
without  their  aid,  and  close  covering  of  every  square  foot  of 
available  wall  with  the  best  varieties. 

M,  £.  Andre. — We  have  received  a  very  interesting  report  of 
this  gentleman's  scientific' mission  to  South  America — so  fruitful  in 
discoveries  of  valuable  plants  ;  it  is  in  French,  and  is  extracted  from 
the  "  Archives  des  Missions  Scientifiques  et  Litteraires."  We  hope 
to  illustrate  some  of  M.  Andre's  most  remarkable  plant  discoveries  in 
The  Gaeden  as  soon  as  good  specimens  are  procurable. 


The  Pentstemon  as  a  Bee  Plant.— We  have  at  present  a  bed  of  Pent- 
Btemons,  70  f c.  by  18  ft.,  in  full  bloom,  and  the  number  of  bees  that  is  among 
them  from  morning  to  night  is  something  wonderful.  Oddly  enough,  there  is 
a  bed  of  Antirrhinums  still  larger  not  far  off,  and  not  a  single  bee  is  to  be 
seen  amongst  t'ftem,  although  they  are  also  in  full  flower.  I  have  some  very 
fine  seedling  Pentstemons  I  obtained  some  years  ago  by  introdacieg  a 
strong. growing  variety  amongst  our  plants  of  them;  they  seem  to  have  crossed 
freely  with  it,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  nearly  doubling  the  length  of 
the  flower-spikes. — J.  Downib,  Fini:hill  Nuisert/,  CorsiorspMrte , 

*  "  Sketches  for  Cottages."    By  Norman  Shaw,  E.A.    W.  H.  Lascelles,  131, 
Bunhill  aow,  B.C. 
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CEREUS  SERPENTINUS. 
This  is  an  erect-growing  plant  until  it  attains  a  height  of 
about  3  ft.,  when  it  remembers,  as  it  were,  its  name,  and  begins 
to  twist.  Its  spines  are  what  is  termed  setose,  of  a  silvery 
white  colour,  and  densely  set  on  the  stem,  which  never  gets 
more  than  1  in.  in  diameter.  Its  flowers,  which  are  white, 
with  a  slight  tint  of  brown,  are  about  9  in.  in  length ;  they 
open  in  the  evening  and  close  the  next  day.  The  Night- 
flowering  Cereus  is  generally  considered  to  be  exceptional  as 
to  its  time  of  flowering,  but  it  is  in  reality  not  so;  the  only 
difference  is  that  some  last  longer  than  others ;  but  most  of 
them  go  off  when  the   sun  begins  to  shine  strongly.     It  is 


Cerens  Berpentinos. 

quite  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  one  by  no  means  diSicult  to 
cultivate.  J.  CfiOucuEE. 

Sudbury  House,  Hamviersmith. 


Storing  Qesneraoeous  Roots  in  Winter.— We  were  agreeably 
impressed  last  spring  with  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  storing  tubers  of  Gloxinias  and  other  Gesneraceous  plants  in  the 
horticultural  establishment  of  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent.  A  long 
room,  provided  with  several  tiers  of  stages,  was  completely  filled  with 
tubers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
in  numbers  so  astounding  that  we  forbear  to  quote  how  many  are  in  this 
way  stored  annually.  With  us  too  often  the  returning  spring  finds  the 
tubers  either  rotted,  or  parched  up,  or  etherealised — gone !  This  often 
results  from  keeping  them  in  too  high  a  temperature — from  70*"  to  SO'^, 
which  is  much  too  hot.  The  secret  of  M.  Van  Houtte's  success  in  their 
preservation  is  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  extremes  of  any  kind  ;  they 
are  dug  up  and  turned  out  with  their  roots  and  leaves  attached  and  such 
of  the  soil  as  will  hang  about  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  dry  very 
s'owly  surrounded  by  these  impedimenta.  During  winter  the  bulb  store 
is  kept  at  about  50^  Fahr.  The  result  is  that  the  roots  turn  out  plump 
and  fresh  when  required  for  planting. — "  Florist."  [Such  roots  have 
often  been  lost  through  being  stored  in  rooms  not  protected  from  excessive 
cold.] 
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VARIETIES    OF    EPIPHYLLUM    TRUNCATUM. 

As  decorative  plants  during  winter  and  spring  the  different 
varieties  belonging  to  this  section  of  Cacti  have  few  equals. 
They  bloom  well  even  in  a  very  small  state,  and  they  can  con- 
sequently  be  used  either  as  plants  in  .5-in.   or  6-in.  pots  to 
decorate  the   side  benches  in  a  small  stove  or  intermediate 
house,  or  they  can  be  grown  to  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  fit 
them  for  the  central  position  in  large  plant  structures.     In  no 
way,  however,  are  they  seen  to  better   advantage  than  when 
grown  on  their  own  roots  in  the  form  of  low  spreading  bushes 
12  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter.    The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a 
neat  wire  basket,  of  suitable  size,  fringed  with  Lycopodium 
ca3sium  or  others,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house 
in  which  they  are  placed.     In  this  way  their  drooping  flowers 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.     Showy  fiowering  plants  with 
a  drooping  habit  are  not  over  plentiful,  and   it  is  well  to  use 
such  as  these  Epiphyllums  in  that  way,  for  it  hanging  baskets 
were  employed  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  usually  are  in 
plant  houses,  both  warm  and  cool,  the  appearance  of  the  houses 
would  be  enhanced.      Epiphyllums  of    this  class  are  easily 
propagated  either  by  grafting  them  on  the  Pereskia  stock  or 
by  striking  cuttings  of  them  for  growing  on  their  own  roots. 
Cuttings  made  from  pieces  of  the  shoots  consisting  of  three, 
four,  or  half-a-dozen  joints  taken  off  before  growth  has  com- 
menced, and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  drained  and  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  peat  or  sand  and  loam, 
will  strike  root  freely  if  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  and  slightly 
but  not  over  moistened.     They  should  be  kept  moderately  near 
the  light,  but  not   enclosed  under  a  propagating  glass   or 
similar  contrivance,  as  they  are  liable  to  rot  if  confined.     When 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  give  a  shift  into  others  a  size  or 
two  larger,  but  they  must  never  be  over-potted.     A  mixture 
of  five  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  sand,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
potsherds,  will  be  found  to  suit  them  perfectly.     Soil   of  an 
adhesive  character,  that  will  hold  too   much  moisture,  they 
cannot  bear.     Grow  them  on  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature 
without  shade  during  the  summer,  and  pinch  the  points  put  of 
any  shoots  that  take  too  much  lead.     A  temperature  of  50° 
through  the  winter  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  they  should 
be  kept  drier  at  the  root  than  when  in  active  growth.     In 
spring  increase  the  pot  room  according  to  the  progress  which 
the  roots  have  made,  and  grow  them  on  as  in  the  preceding 
season  until  the  end  of  July ;  then  turn  them  out  for  a  month 
under  a  south  wall,  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun.    In  cold  parts  of  the  country,  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  instead  of  turning  them  out  of  doors,  they 
should  occupy  a  dry  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  or  an  equally  airy 
light  position  in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  they  should  have  less 
water  given  to  the  roots  than  whilst  they  are  growing.     Epi- 
phyllums of  the  truncatum  class,  being  originally  from  Brazil, 
will  consequently  bear  a  high  temperature,  and  their  progress, 
other  details  in  their  cultivation  being  equal,  will  usually  be 
more  or  less  in  keeping  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  they 
are  subjected.     They  are  generally  grown  as  standards,  so  as 
to  form  either  a  drooping  pyramidal  head,  or  as  plants  of  a 
spreading,  umbrella  shape.     Their  cultural  requirements  when 
on  the  Pereskia  stock  are  similar  to  those  under  which  they 
succeed  on  their  roots  ;  but  on  this  stock  they  will  frequently 
bear  more  indifferent  treatment  than  on  their  own  roots.     The 
Pereskia  stocks  on  which  to  grow  them  are  easily  struck  from 
cuttings  put  in  in  the  spring  and  subsequently  treated  in   a 
similar  way  to  the  generality  of  the  Cactus  family,  with  the 
exception  that  they  do  not  like  such  a  continuous  dry  condition 
of  the  roots  as  some  of  the  most  succulent  species  will  bear. 
The  following  are  good  varieties,  viz.,  E.  violaceum  Snowi,  B.  v. 
superbum,  E.  v.  grandifiorum,  E.  splendens,  E.  salmoneura,  E. 
s.  marginatum,  E.  albo-violaceum,  E.  Bridgesi,  E.  bicolor,  and 
E.  Ruckeri.  '  T.  Baines. 

[The  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were 
grown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea.] 


SoMB   Lilies  now  In  bloom  are  far  too  strongly  scented  to  be  kept  in 
rooms.— S. 
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PROPAGATING. 


DoDBLE  Primulas. — The  best  montbs  in  which  to  increase 
these  are  May,  June,  and  July.  Plants  intended  for  propaga- 
tion must  be  got  into  the  house  and  kept  syringed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  and  shaded  from  hot  sunshine  ;  cut  away  all  bad 
leaves  and  give  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  root.  In  about 
a  fortnight  they  will  supply  cuttings,  which  are  best  put  in 
singly  in  ij-in.  pots  in  finely-sifted  soil  consisting  of  yellow 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  silver  sand ;  prepare  the  cuttings  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  illustration,  after  which  press  them  gently  into 
the  soil  and  water  with  a  fine-rosed  pot,  but  not  over  the 
leaves  ;  plunge  the  pots  half  way  up  in  the  propagating  box  on 
a  brisk  bottom-heat,  put  on  the  glasses  or  lights  and  shade 
from  all  sunshine,  open  the  box  every  morning  early  for  an 
hour  or  two  and  sprinkle  overhead  with  water  gently  according 
to  the  weather.  They  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to 
flag.     In  three  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  take  out,  when  they 


Cutting  of  Double  Primula. 

must  be  carefully  and  gradually  hardened  off.  The  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  bring  forward  the  cuttings  should  be  from 
65°  to  70°.  H.  H. 
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Flower   Garden. 

Auriculas.— When  hot  dry  weather  sets  in  green  fly  is  almost  certaia 
to  attack  the  plants,  and  it  spreads  at  a  rapid  rate  if  not  destroyed  or 
checked.  Fumigating  with  Tobacco  smoke  is  the  only  remedy  which  I 
have  found  to  destroy  it;  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  do  this  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  growth  ;  even  if  very  great  care  he  exercised,  the  young 
and  tender  leaves,  that  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  preserved,  suffer. 
Mr.  Meiklejohn,  of  Stirliog,  who  grows  Auriculas  most  successfully, 
destroys  green  fly  by  using  a  powder  made  of  dried  Tobacco.  He  dries 
tbe  Tobacco  until  he  can  rub  it  into  a  powder  with  bis  hands ;  a  small 
pinch  of  this  dropped  in  the  centre  of  a  plant  infested  with  fly  wifl 
destroy  that  pest.  I  find  that  Scotch  snuff  in  a  dry  state,  or  Pooley's 
Tobacco  Powder  answers  the  same  purpose.  Perhaps  the  better  plan  is  to 
remove  the  fly  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush ;  but  in  a  large  collection 
this  is  a  tedious  process.  I  have  just  finished  re-potting  ;  it  is  much  later 
than  usuai  for  this  operation,  but  the  crowns  are  very  strong  and  the 
plants  will  soon  become  established.  The  offsets  put  in  early  in  spring 
(February)  have  also  been  re-potted  into  3-in.  pots.  Many  of  these  are 
now  strong  plants;  they  will  produce  trusses  with  from  three  to  six  pips 
next  year,  and  many  of  them  are  much  better  than  those  on  the  older 
plants.  Kobert  Trail,  Colonel  Champneys,  Pizarro,  Lord  Lome,  John 
Waterston,  Mrs.  Smith,  and,  indeed,  many  other  sorts  are  most  satisfac- 
tory from  small  plants.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  remove  offsets.  Yery 
scarce  sorts  should  be  placed  under  a  bell-glass  ;  they  are  certain  to  root 
in  such  a  place  if  they  be  not  overwatered.  I  put  the  ordinary  stock 
under  band-lights,  where  they  will  nearly  all  form  roots.  Those  most 
difficult  to  manage  are  those  formed  on  the  stem  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  if  a  bell-glass  be  used. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— The  blooming  season  for  these  is  now 
nearly  over;  still,  there  are  large  numbers  of  side  shoots  which  will  yield 
us  a  few  blooms  for  cutting  a  week  or  ten  days  longer.  As  soon  as  they 
fade  we  remove  the  plants  out-of-doors.    Perhaps  half  of  our  plants  are 


already  in  the  open  air,  and  before  this  appears  in  print  all  that  portion  of 
our  stock  will  be  layered.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  at  once  in  order  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  "  grass,"  which,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
plants,  will  run  to  flower.  The  check  which  the  growth  receives  by  cut- 
ting it  nearly  through  arrests  the  flow  of  sap,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
prevents  spindling.  Before  layering,  the  surface  soil  in  the  pots  should 
be  removed  and  be  replaced  with  some  light  material  consisting  of  about 
equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 

Pinks. — The  pipings  which  were  put  in  six  weeks  ago  are  now  well 
rooted,  and  the  boxes  containing  them  have  been  placed  out-of-doors.  If 
this  be  not  done  the  plants  get  very  much  drawn.  They  must  now  be 
planted  out  about  4  in.  apart  in  fine  soil,  to  be  re-planted  again  in  October, 
if  there  be  not  a  sufiicient  number  of  plants,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
plenty  of  good  side  growths  from  the  strong  shoots.  Such  plants  will 
not  be  large,  but  they  will  produce  a  few  good,  fuU-sixed,  well  marked 
flowers. ^  If  the  space  is  noiv  vacant  where  it  is  intended  to  put  out  the 
plants,  it  ought  to  be  trenched  up  and  some  good  rotten  manure  be 
raised  with  it.  It  is  not  often  that  this  can  be  done,  but,  when  possible, 
tbe  plants  will  succeed  all  the  better. 

Gladioli. — The  spikes  of  these  are  now  showing  themselves  and  re- 
quire attention.  Stoutish  sticks  must  be  put  into  the  ground  near  the 
bulbs,  but  not  so  close  as  to  injure  them,  and  to  these  the  spikes  must  be 
fastened.  If  it  is  intended  to  hybridise  any  of  the  flowers  with  the  view 
of  saving  seed,  those  that  open  earliest  should  be  selected,  as  many  of 
those  that  bloom  late  will  not  produce  seed,  owing  to  cold  wet  weather 
setting  in  before  it  has  had  time  to  ripen.  The  very  best  varieties  only 
should  be  selected,  both  as  seed  bearers  and  also  to  take  the  pollen  from. 
There  is  no  flower  easier  to  hybridise  than  the  Gladiolus.  Before  the 
flower  is  quite  open  the  anthers  should  be  removed,  and  nest  day  take  the 
pollen  from  the  selected  variety  and  dust  it  on  the  stigma  of  the  flowers 
from  which  the  pollen  has  been  removed.  I  do  not  trust  to  one  applica- 
tion, but  make  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth.  The  beds  are  mulched  and 
water  is  applied  whennecessary.  I  only  use  clear  water,  but  many  use 
guano  water  or  drainings  from  the  manure  heap.  I  fancy  manure 
water  aids  decay  in  many  of  the  bulbs,  and  as  the  strongest  spikes  can  be 
produced  without  its  aid  it  is  better  not  to  use  it. 

Dahlias. — These  are  now  growing  with  great  vigour,  and  will  require 
considerable  attention.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  produce  too  many  shoots  • 
all  should  be  removed  but  three  or  four,  and  the  flower-buds  must  also  be' 
thinned  out.  This  is  a  matter  requiring  some  experience,  inasmuch  as 
some  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  coarseness,  and  this  will  be  encouraged, 
not  checked,  by  thinning  out  the  flowers  too  much.  Flowers  possessing 
refinement  in  a  high  degree  and  that  are  usually  undersized  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  overthinned.  See  that  traps  are  set  for  earwigs,  which 
are  very  destructive  to  the  blooms ;  they  eat  the  edges  of  the  yet  unopened 
petals.  Bean-stalks,  inserted  between  the  shoots  and  the  sticks  to  which 
the  plants  are  tied,  form  a  good  hiding-place  for  the  insects ;  they  crawl 
into  them  at  night  and  can  be  blown  out  in  the  morning  into  a  pail  of 
water. 

Hollyhocks.— These  require  much  the  same  attention  as  Dahlias, 
such  as  fastening  the  main  growth  to  the  sticks  and  removing  the  side 
shoots.  If  eyes  can  be  obtained  from  these,  they  make  excellent  plants. 
I  simply  take  the  eye  and  cut  it  out  with  about  i  in.  of  stem  attached  • 
these  are  inserted  about  four  or  five  together  in  a  small  pot,  using  fine 
soil  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand  added  to  it.  See  that  the  stems 
are  fastened  to  their  supports  as  they  progress  in  growth,  else  they  are 
likely  tosoap  over  during  a  gale.  Mulch  round  the  roots  of  these  as  well 
as  Dahlias ;  both  are  gross  feeders  and  will  take  liberal  drenchings  of 
manure  water.  In  the  case  of  the  Dahlia,  the  variety  must  be  again  taken 
iato  account,  as  manure  water  has  a  tendency  to  produce  coarseness  in 
some  sorts. — J.  Douglas. 

Autumn  Roses.- Independently  of  the  disposition  which  particular 
groups  of  Roses,  such  as  the  Bourbons  and  Noisettes,  and  some  of  the 
so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  have  to  flower  through  the  autumn  months 
a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  way  they  are  treated.  During  the  scorch- 
ing weather  that  has  been  experienced  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom 
with,  in  many  places,  up  to  the  present  time,  very  little  rain  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  the  ground  has  necessarily  got  very  dry,  and  as  the  autumn 
flowering  is  dependent  upon  the  growth  the  plants  now  make,  unless  they 
are  copiously  watered,  little  bloom  may  be  looked  for.  Mere  sprinklings 
are  useless ;  one  thorough  soaking,  whereby  enough  is  given  to  penetrate 
to  a  depth  of  8  in.  or  10  in.,  is  immeasurably  preferable  to  frequent 
driblets,  which  only  serve  to  excite  the  fibres  immediately  near  the  sur. 
face  into  growth,  yet  do  nothing  to  stimulate  the  main  roots  that  lie 
deeper.  Where  the  ground  has  been  mulched,  as  advised  early  in  the 
season,  with  rotten  manure,  the  surface  will  not  have  become  so  hard  and 
impervious  as  to  prevent  the  water  penetrating  freely.  If  this  has  not 
been  attended  to,  and  where,  with  a  view  to  keep  up  a  trim  appearance 
the  ground  has  been  raked,  it  will,  in  many  cases,  be  smooth  and  hard' 
necessitating  loosening  before  watering.  This  may  be  done  with  the  hoe' 
or  where  it  has  got  into  a  very  hard  state  through  treading  in  gathoring 
the  flowers,  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  the  top  will  be  easiest  broken  up  with  the 
fork.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  thrust  the  fork  in  so  as  to  injure  the 
roots,  or  more  harm  than  good  will  result.  Anything  in  the  shape  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  better  than  simple  water. 

Eoses  on  Walls.— I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  for  paying 
more_  attention  to  Roses  on  walls  than  they  usually  receive.  From  their 
position,  very  little  rain  reaches  their  tops,  and  the  roots,  much  oftener 
than  otherwise,  are  either  confined  in  narrow,  insufficient  bordera  or  force 
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their  way  into  the  uogenial  materials  of  which  the  walk  is  formed.  In 
the  latter  case  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  shape  of  supplying  food  to  the 
roots,  except  liberal  soakiagsof  water  containing  some  fertilising  elements, 
such  as  guano.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  these  places  whatever  is  used 
must  be  in  a  clear,  transparent  state,  for  if  at  all  thick  or  muddy  it  will 
give  a  dirty  appearance  to  the  walk  ;  but  by  using  such  as  suggested  the 
roots  in  these  positions  cao  be  moistened  and  receive  the  nutrition  they 
require  without  stainiog  or  disfiguriug  the  walks.  Frequent  and  copious 
applications  of  clean  water  with  the  garden  engine  or  syringe,  so  us  to 
free  the  foliage  from  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  from  red  spider,  which 
so  frequently  attacks  wall  Roses,  will  also  materially  assist  the  formation 
of  young  flowering  wood.  In  the  case  of  the  latest  blooming  kinds,  like 
the  old  blush  and  crirasou  Chinese  varieties,  which  in  many  localities  will 
often  continue  to  produce  flowers  up  to  December,  the  attention  advised 
is  a  positive  necessity. 

Mildevp"  on  Roses. — In  most  places  comparatively  little  mildew  has 
yet  been  seen,  owing  to  the  copious  rainfall  we  had  in  the  spring.  This 
parasite  generally  attacks  Roses,  like  other  cultivated  plants,  when  growth 
becomes  staguated  through  insufficient  root  moisture,  and  is  always  pro- 
portiouately  aggravated  where  the  Roses  are  too  much  confined  by  trees 
and  shrubs  or  buildings.  Where,  as  in  most  private  gardens,  the  quan- 
tity grown  is  limited,  it  is  worth  while  to  syringe  the  affected  plants  with 
a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst,  or  with  water  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
which  will  generally  be  fouud  much  more  certain  in  its  effects  than  dusting 
them  with  sulphur,  which  is  so  apt  to  get  blown  oft'  with  the  wind  or 
washed  away  by  sbowex's  before  it  has  effected  its  object.  To  those  who 
grow  Roses,  and  who,  after  the  spring  operations  of  pruoing,  tying, 
nailing,  &c.,  leave  them  comparatively  little  cared  for,  such  attention 
as  here  advised  may  appear  to  entail  unnecessary  trouble,  but  with 
Roses,  as  with  other  plants,  the  result  will  always  be  proportionate  to 
the  attention  bestowed,  and  the  flowers  that  may  be  had  by  this  neces- 
sary care  will  be  doubly  acceptable  when  the  season's  compaiutive  plenty 
is  past. 

Selection  of  Autumn-blooming  Roses,  as  also  for  FloTver- 

in^  Earlier  in  the  Season. — There  is  no  better  way  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  results  than  to  note  particularly  the  different  kinds  that  suc- 
ceed best  in  any  given  locality,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soils 
and  situations  are  comparatively  few  wherein  Roses  can,  even  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  attention,  be  grown  in  anything  like  the  condition  they 
are  produced  by  the  leadiug  Rose  growers  ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  more 
deceptive  than  the  magnificent  blooms  shown,  many  of  them  of  delicate 
kinds  that  will  only  succeed  under  the  most  exceptional  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  ;  consequently,  in  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  what  it  is  best 
to  plant,  it  is  much  better  to  see  the  kinds  growing,  especially  noting  such 
as  succeed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  additional  varieties  are 
desired.  Under  no  consideration  should  I  advise  ordinary  Rose  cultiva- 
tors to  plant  any  that  are  shy  growers  or  delicate  in  constitution.  Tbis 
particularly  holds  good  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties  grown  for 
general  display.  It  is  also  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  late  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  kinds.  Where  high  walls,  tall  pillars,  the  trunk  of  a 
dead  tree,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature  is  to  be  covered,  suitable  kinds 
should  be  selected,  choosing  only  such  as  are  the  most  vigorous  and  wilt 
grow  to  a  considerable  height  in  a  short  space  of  time.  In  such  positions 
varieties  that  naturally  produce  their  flowers  in  large  trusses,  such  as 
Aimee  Vibert.  Lamarque,  and  climbing  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Berton,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Fellenbei-g,  may  be  suitable. 
Those  intending  to  plant,  for  whatever  purpose,  when  not  familiar  with 
Roses  generally,  will  do  well  to  note  during  the  flowering  season  those 
sorts  that  will  suit  their  respective  purposes,  by  which  means  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  satisfy  themselves  better  than  by  relying  upon  descrip- 
tions given  in  catalogues. 

Propagating. — Budding  should  be  continued  without  intermission 
until  the  whole  to  be  done  are  finished,  and  cutting  and  striking  followed 
up.  It  is  much  better  to  have  more  than  are  required  than  to  be  defi- 
cient, as  Roses  may  with  the  best  advantage  be  largely  introduced  into 
shrubberies,  mixed  borders,  on  iron  archways,  over  walks,  on  divisional 
screens  supported  by  wood  or  u'onwork,  for  hedges  to  hide  the  less 
dressed  portion  of  the  ground.  In  few  private  establishments  are  the 
plants  for  such  purposes  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantities,  unless 
where  propagation  by  cuttings  is  largely  carried  out. — T.  Baines, 

Bedding  Plants. — Ordinary  bedding  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Heliotropes,  and  similar  subjects,  may  now  be 
regarded  as  at  their  best ;  this  is,  therefore,  a  good  time  for  considering 
what  plan  of  bedding  shall  be  adopted  next  year,  as  well  as  for  noting 
the  improvements  and  rectifications  that  may  bo  necessary  in  order  to  set 
off  the  ground  or  beds  to  the  best  advantage.  In  dry  weather,  plants  in 
active  growth  will  require  abundance  of  water,  as  well  as  occasional 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  ;  strong-growing  plants  will  require 
stakes,  but  as  few  as  possible  should  be  employed.  Where  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  and  similar  plants  are  used  as  edgiufcs,  they  should  be  kept 
pegged  neatly  down.  Now  that  the  plants  in  the  carpet  beds  will  be 
growing  freely,  both  knife  and  shears  must  be  used  freely,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve exactitude  in  the  pattern,  for  confusion,  as  regards  design,  in  this 
mode  of  gardening  is  anything  but  imposing.  Decaying  flowers  should 
be  removed,  seed-pods  picked  off,  and  unhealthy  or  exhausted  plants  re- 
placed by  fresh  and  vigorous  ones  from  the  reserve  garden. 

Let  every  effort  be  used  to  render  the  flower  garden  as  interesting  and 
attractive  as  possible.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  when  fairly  established,  will 
continue  healthy  and  will  flower  well  with  a  somewhat  restricted  supply 


of  moisture  ;  the  tricolor  sorts,  which  are  generally  grown  forthebeanty 
of  their  foliage  only,  should  be  divested  of  their  blooms  before  they 
expand,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  every  possible  means  to  grow  freely. 
Continue  to  thin,  stake,  and  tie  up  the  shoots  of  Dahlias  and  tall-growing 
herbaceous  plants  wherever  this  is  required;  also  remove  decayed  leaves 
and  flower-stems  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  over;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  many  species  of  Larkspur  and  other  hardy  plants  will,  this 
season,  flower  freely  for  the  second  time  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
Many  annual  flowers  have  been  of  short  duration  tl^is  year  ;  they  should, 
however,  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  bloom,  unless  seed  is 
required,  and  this  should  never  be  saved  promiscuously,  or  the  strain  will 
gradually  deteriorate,  as  it  generally  happens  that  the  worst  flowers  are 
the  most  productive  of  seed.  If  new  and  distinct  varieties  are  desired 
recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial  fertilisation ;  but  ii  improvement  of  strain 
is  merely  what  is  sought  for,  that  can,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  be  se- 
cured by  judicious  selection,  a  practice  which  should  be  invariably  pursued 
with  annual  flowers  generally,  and  more  particularly  with  such  plants  as  the 
various  sortsof  Stocks  and  Wallflowers, Mignonette.  Anemone3,Columbines, 
Antirrhinums,  Piuks,  Larkspurs,  Helichrysums,  Phlox  Drammondi,  &c., 
as,  by  this  means,  annual  flowers,  as  well  as  culinary  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  may  be  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  marking 
of  the  selected  blooms  may  be  effected  by  attaching  to  them  small  pieces 
of  coloured  worsted  or  some  such  material ;  and  the  seed  produced  by  the 
marked  blooms  should  be  carefully  collected  as  soon  as  fairly  ripe.  Where 
the  production  of  hybrids  or  cross-bred  plants  is  attempted,  fecundation 
must  be  induced  artificially,  an  operation  which  requires  considerable  care , 
and,  as  indispensable  to  success,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blooms  selected 
to  bear  seed  should  be  emasculated  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence, 
that  is,  the  anthers  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  in  the  case  of  somo 
species  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  even  before  the  blooms  have  expanded, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  self-fertilisation  ;  in  the  case  of  some 
small-flowering  species,  however,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  effecting  this, 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  accomphsh  it  in  the  case  of  such  plants  as 
the  Petunia,  &c.,  by  merely  slitting  a  small  portion  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  and  removing  the  unripened  anthers,  taking  care  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  injuring  the  stigma,  which  should  be  afterwards  carefully  watched  ; 
its  slightly  glutinous  condition  will  indicate  its  readiness  for  the  applica- 
tion of  foreign  pollen,  which  should  be  carefully  applied  with  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil  or  otherwise. 

Pansies  and  Violas. — Cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  put  in. 
They  strike  freely  in  the  open  air  under  a  north  wall,  but  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  Violas  especially  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden  ; 
the  profusion  of  flowers  they  bear  and  their  continuous  blooming  habit 
place  them  iu  the  front  rank  of  hardy  decorative  plants.  Pansies,  particu- 
larly the  self-coloured  varieties,  are  very  beautiful  during  spring,  but  do 
not  flower  as  long  as  the  Violas  ;  yet  if  a  succession  of  plants  be  kept  on 
hand,  by  putting  in  a  few  cuttings  every  sis  weeks  through  the  season, 
from  the  time  growth  commences  in  spring  until  autumn,  uninterrupted 
bloom  may  be  had  ;  but  in  the  hot  summer  months  they  should  be  grown 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  or  they  will  not  produce  good  flowers,  as  thoy 
do  not  like  exposure  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Amongst  these  we  have  now  in  bloom  several 
floe  Spiraeas,  Tradescantias,  Campanulas,  Asters,  Achilleas,  Potentillas, 
Lathyruses,  Veronicas,  Tritomas,  iStatices  (such  as  S.  latifolia  and  S.  For- 
tunei),  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Stenactises,  and  others.  In  order  to  have 
fine  flowers  the  shoots  should  be  thinned  out  a  little  and  small  earth 
basins  formed  around  the  roots  of  each  plant  for  the  retention  of  water. 
Cut  over  at  about  half  the  length  of  the  stems  such  plants  as  have  done 
blooming  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  Many  kinds  of  perennials  may  yet 
be  propagated  from  cuttings,  as  previously  recommended,  and  also  by 
means  of  seeds,  which  may  be  either  sown  iu  a  border  out-of-doors  or  in 
boxes  iu  frames.  Gather  all  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  dry  them,  and  dress 
them,  and  either  sow  them  immediately  or  keep  them  till  spring. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Stoves. — Stove  plants  wiU  now  be  fast  maturing  their  wood,  and 
should  have  more  sun  and  air,  but  here  the  latter  must  never  be  admitted, 
even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  anything  like  the  volumes  that  green, 
house  subjects  require.  In  this  respect  most  growers  commit  serious 
error,  for  if  atove  plants — especially  such  as  come  from  the  hottest 
countries— are  too  much  exposed  to  cold  currents  of  air,  it  destroys  all 
their  energies.  With  stove  plants  a  maximum  of  light,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  keeping  them  elevated  near  the  glass  during  the  whole  of 
their  gi-owing  time,  imparts  strength  and  substance  to  the  wood  as  it  is 
formed,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  treat- 
ment that  stops  all  growth  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  A  much 
shorter  period  of  rest  will  suffice  for  these  than  for  greenhouse  subjects.  The 
great  heat  we  have  lately  experienced  will  have  caused  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  all  insect  pests,  and  unless  means  are  being  taken  to  keep 
them  down,  their  destruction  will  be  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty. 
The  worst  to  contend  with  are  mealy  bug,  as  they  insinuate  themselves 
into  every  crevice  about  the  plants,  and  even  in  the  ties  and  sticks  support- 
ing the  same.  There  is  no  better  way  to  eradicate  these  at  this  season 
than  to  use  a  soft  sponge  and  give  them  a  thorough  hand-washing,  as  any 
mixture  made  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  these  marauders  would  be 
sure  to  injure  the  leaves  in  their  present  tender  state,  if  not  to  destroy 
the  plants  altogether.  The  same  remark  applies  with  less  force  to  brown 
scale,  but  as  they  do  not  increase  at  anything  like  the  rate  of  mealy  bug, 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  hold  them  in  check,  or  even  to  get  rid  of 
them    altogether.    Thrips    are    more    readily  dealt  with  cither  by  dip- 
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piug  the  plants  in  strong  Tobacco-water,  or  by  giving  the  house 
two  or  three  good  fumigations  in  quick  succession ;  but  where 
the  plants  are  in  pots,  and  of  moderate  size  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  readily  handled,  the  former  method  is  the  best, 
as  the  Tobacco-water  not  only  destroys  tbe  living  th rips,  but  those  in 
embryo  as  well,  especially  if  made  more  penetrating  by  having  a  small 
lump  of  washing  soda  dissolved  in  it,  or  an  ounce  or  so  of  Fowler's 
Insecticide  added  to  each  gallon  of  water.  This  will  soak  through  the 
varnish-like  covering  with  which  the  thripa'  eggs  are  coated  over,  and  so 
carry  the  strength  of  the  Tobacco  in  with  it,  thus  making  much  cleaner 
and  more  durable  work  than  the  smoke  alone  would  do.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  large  plants,  roof  climbers,  &c.,  are  infested  with  these  pests, 
the  latter  mode  of  extirpating  them  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  only 
practicable  means  of  getting  rid  of  such  troublesome  enemies.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  clear  of  the  above  should  assail  them  the  moment  they 
show  themselves,  fur  if  left  alone  for  only  ashort  time  during  the  present 
hot  weather  they  do  a  great  amount  of  injury,  and  entail  a  vast  deal  more 
labour  and  time  in  the  end.  Where  roof  climbers  are  grown  all  super- 
fluous growth  should  now  be  cut  out,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and 
air  to  the  plants  beneath,  to  aid  them  in  maturing  their  growth.  No 
stove,  however  small,  should  be  without  a  plant  of  Bougainvillea  speciosa, 
which  can  either  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  plauted  out,  according  to  the  space 
that  can  be  allotted  to  it.  Whichever  it  may  be,  the  roots  should  bo 
entirely  under  control,  and  the  top  so  trained  as  to  be  near  the  glass  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  ripen  the  wood 
properly,  and  unless  this  be  thoroughly  matured  they  seldom  produce 
much  flo\ver.  To  assist  in  this  ripening  process,  the  plants  should  now  be 
kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots,  increasing  the  same  by  degrees  till  flag- 
ging takes  place,  as  it  is  only  rather  severe  drying  that  will  cause  them  to 
produce  a  profusion  of  those  lovely  mauve-coloured  leaf-bracts  that 
renders  them  so  exceedingly  attractive  and  of  such  great  value  for  cutting. 
By  getting  them  to  rest  early,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  much  sooner 
than  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  on  and  ripen  off  naturally  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  as  the  coloured  leaflets  last  for  some  months,  rather  improving  by 
age  than  otherwise,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  them  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  cases  where  the  growth  of  these  has  been  allowed  to  become  at  all 
thick,  the  strongest  and  most  sappy-looking  pieces  should  at  once  be 
cut  away  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air  to  those  of  medium  size, 
which  alone  produce  flowers  in  a  free,  satisfactory  way.  The  robust,  free- 
gruwing  habit  of  B.  glabra,  when  planted  out,  renders  frequent  attention 
necessary  to  keep  them  properly  thinned  and  regulated,  without  which 
they  soon  become  a  confused  mass,  and  are  then  most  difficult  to  separate 
or  get  into  anything  like  order  again,  the  hook-like  thorns  lacerating  the 
leaves  of  the  shoots  left  on,  rendering  them  shabby  in  appearance.  The 
supply  of  water  to  this  variety  should  now  be  somewhat  diminished,  but 
not  to  anything  hke  the  extent  advised  for  the  other,  as  B.  glabra  will 
continue  to  grow  and  produce  flowers  till  near  Christmas,  if  in  a  suitable 
situation.  Any  of  this  variety  in  pots  that  have  been  kept  back  for  late 
blooming  should  now  be  afforded  plenty  of  hght  and  air,  and  liberally 
assisted  by  giving  them  plenty  of  manure  water,  as  when  confined  to  so 
limited  a  feeding  ground,  their  free-flowering  habit  renders  help  in  that 
way  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  plants  in  health  and  keep  the 
leaves  a  g:ooa  colour.  Allamandas  that  have  been  loosely  trained  or  slung 
to  the  ratters,  with  a  view  of  transferring  them  to  suitable  trelHses  for 
removal  to  the  conservatory,  or  for  other  uses,  should  now  be  carefully 
tied  down  by  bringing  the  shoots  into  position  gradually,  so  as  not  to  give 
them  too  sharp  a  bend,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  either  to  break  them 
off  or  to  stop  the  flow  of  sap,  and  so  starve  the  flower-buds.  Any  plants 
of  these  that  were  got  into  bloom  early  and  are  now  becoming  exhausted, 
should  be  placed  in  light,  sunny  positions  in  the  stoves,  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  air  to  assist  in  maturing  their  wood.  By  getting  a  portion 
of  the  stock  early  to  rest,  the  same  may  be  started  immediately  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,  so  as  to  get  them  in  bloom  at  a  time  when  their  large, 
showy  flowers  are  most  valuable.  Cuttings  struck  in  the  spring  may  still 
be  grown  on  by  giving  them  a  shift  into  larger  pots  and  keeping  them  in 
a  growing  atmosphere,  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light,  to  prevent  them 
from  drawing. 

Cinerarias  should  at  once  be  placed  in  their  flowering-pots— 6  in.  or 
7  in.  in  diameter  is  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes — and,  if  the  plants  are 
well  managed,  these  will  grow  them  to  a  size  that  will  produce  fine  heads  of 
bloom.  They  are  very  subject  to  green  fly,  which  must  never  be  allowed 
to  get  established  upon  them,  or  both  appearance  and  vigour  will  be 
sacrificed.  As  soon  as  she  pots  are  filled  with  roots  they  should  be 
regularly  supplied  with  manure  water.  Never  allow  them  to  become 
cramped  at  the  root  before  moving  them  into  their  flowering-pots,  or  they 
will  not  attain  their  wonted  strength  and  size.  Grow  them  in  good  loam, 
■with  one-tifth  of  rotten  manure  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts  added,  and  as 
much  sand  as  will  keep  the  soil  porous.  They  do  not  bear  Tobacco  smoke 
well,  as  it  often  injures  the  leaves  if  applied  of  sufficient  strength  to 
destroy  aphides,  to  free  them  from  which  dipping  in  a  pailful  of  Tobacco 
water  is  the  best  remedy. 

Primulas. — These  continuous  winter-blooming  plants  should  also  be 
moved  into  6-in.  flowering-pots.  They  are  somewhat  spare-rooting 
subjects,  and  do  not  require  a  great  body  of  soil  to  grow  in,  being  more 
subject  to  damp  off  in  large  pots.  Drain  them  well,  using  soil  similar  to 
that  used  for  Cinerarias.  Put  both  in  pits  or  frames,  facing  northwards, 
and  give  air  freely,  taking  the  lights  completely  off  the  Primulas  during 
the  day;  but  do  not  allow  them  to  get  saturated  with  rain.  In  very 
bright  weather,  a  piece  of  old  fruit-tree  netting  placed  over  them  will  bo 
useful  to  break  the  sun's  rays,  but  will  not  obstruct  the  light  as  a  mat 
would  do.  If  too  thick  material  be  used  the  leaves  get  drawn  up  weakly, 
in  which  state  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  flower  as  they  ought. 


Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines.— Wasps  and  large  flies  are  frequently  very  destructive  to 
Grapes  where  they  are  hanging  ripe  on  the  Vines.  They  not  only  destroy 
whole  berries,  but  make  small  holes  in  others,  necessitating  their  being 
cut  out,  and  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  bunch.  Hamburghs  and 
other  somewhat  thin-skinned  kinds  are  generally  attacked  to  a  greater 
extent  than  thick  skinned  varieties.  In  order  to  keep  these  insects  out  of 
Vineries,  in  which  there  is  ripe  fruit,  nail  some  closely-meshed  netting 
over  the  ventilators ;  but,  where  the  ventilators  are  so  arranged  that  the 
netting  cannot  be  used  in  this  way,  small  bags  should  be  made  of  it,  in 
which  the  bunches  should  be  encased.  This  generally  proves  a  safeguard, 
though  not  so  effectual  as  the  other.  Grapes  are  often  put  into  paper 
bags  to  keep  them  from  such  depredators,  but  that  is  a  bad  practice,  as 
the  berries  often  decay  when  air  cannot  reach  them,  and  unleijs  the  paper 
is  removed  daily — an  operation  which  seriously  damages  the  bloom — ■ 
numbers  of  berries  may  be  rotten  before  the  evil  is  detected.  Bottles 
containing  sour  beer  are  hung  up  amongst  the  bunches  as  traps,  but  for 
one  wasp  or  fly  that  enters  them  two  keep  out.  Do  not  let  the  surface 
soil  in  Vineries,  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripe,  become  dust  dry.  A  little 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  does  little  harm,  so  long  as  there  is  a  circu- 
lation of  fresh  air,  and  the  dust  does  not  rise  and  settle  so  freely  on  the 
l)unches  when  the  soil  is  a  little  damp  as  when  it  is  dry.  When  the  Vine 
borders  are  finally  watered  the  soil  may  be  raked  finer  than  it  has  hitherto 
been,  in  order  that  its  surface  may  look  tidy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Pines. — Lose  no  favourable  opportunity  of  admitting  a  free  circulation 
of  fresh  air  to  all  Pine  plants  in  active  growth,  so  as  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  stocky.  Plants  which  are  drawn  up  tender  never  do  well  through- 
out the  winter.  Look  over  the  first  potted  suckers,  and  water  such  aa 
are  dry  and  have  their  roots  appearing  on  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  soil. 
Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  expose  them  too  much  to  sunshine,  especially  if 
they  have  been  kept  somewhat  closely  shaded  while  making  roots.  Old 
plants  will,  however,  bear  and  be  benefited  by  fuller  exposure  to  the  sun 
now  than  earlier  in  the  season;  care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
allow  the  leaves  to  become  brown,  or  the  completion  of  their  growth  may 
be  retarded. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Spring  Cauliflowers  are  an  important  crop  in  most  places,  and  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  for  a  long  period  in  order  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  time  of  sowing  has  great  influence  upon  the 
future  crop  turning  out  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  for  if  sown  too  early — 
and  a  very  few  days  will  sometimes  make  an  important  difference — many 
of  the  plants  may  button  or  turn  in  prematurely,  and  thus  be  useless. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  wherever  it  may  have  been  feU,  it  will  be  better 
to  divide  the  seeds  into  three  portions  and  make  three  sowings,  at  intervals 
of  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  In  the  north,  the  first  sowing  should  be 
made  about  the  10th  of  this  month  ;  in  the  midlands,  about  the  loth ; 
and  in  the  south,  from  the  20th  to  the  2oth  ;  and  the  last  sowing,  at  least, 
should  be  made  in  a  frame.  In  cold,  late  situations  I  have  always  found 
it  the  best  and  surest  plan  to  delay  sowing  till  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  sow  in  boxes  in  a  frame;  but,  after  the  seedlings  have 
come  up,  in  order  to  have  sturdy  little  plants,  abundance  of  air  should  be 
given.  Fill  up  all  vacant  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden  with  winter  greens 
as  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  Potatoes  are  cleared  off.  It  is 
important  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  this  kind  of  work,  as  delay  at 
this  period  of  the  year  is  more  injurious  than  at  others,  inasmuch  as  these 
crops  are  not  allowed  time  to  grow  to  a  useful  size  before  winter  has  set 
in.  The  plants  may  now  be  put  in  closer  together  than  would  be  advis- 
able earlier  in  the  season,  as  they  will  not  get  so  large.  If  there  happens 
to  be  a  vacant  place  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  some  Cottager's  Kale  may 
be  planted  upon  it.  This  will,  after  the  first  cutting  in  the  spring,  throw 
up  quantities  of  sprouts  without  running  to  seed  so  early  as  it  would 
grown  in  a  situation  under  the  influence  of  more  sun.  By  this  means  a 
supply  of  useful  greens  will  be  secured  that  will  last  until  early  Cabbages 
are  ready  for  use. 

Turnips. — The  ground  that  is  cleared  from  Potatoes,  Peas,  French 
Beans,  and  similar  crops  should  at  once  be  sown  with  Turnips  ;  not  a 
day  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  seed  in,  as  upon  this  depends  the  crop 
getting  to  a  useful  size  before  growth  is  stopped  by  the  cold  weather. 

Cabbage. — Make  another  sowing  of  Cabbage.  Where  a  serviceable 
crop  is  required  there  is  nothing  better  than  Enfield  Market  to  come  in 
after  any  of  the  smaller  more  early  kinds.  Some  object  to  its  being  too 
large;  this  objection  may  hold  good  if  it  be  allowed  to  attain  its  full 
size,  but  the  best  way  is  to  commence  cutting  it  early  enough,  and  there 
is  no  variety  I  have  ever  grown  that  makes  such  a  quantity  of  useful 
sprouts  after  the  first  cutting.  To  assist  the  production  of  these,  from 
the  crop  that  has  already  been  cut  the  old  leaves  should  be  cleared  off  the 
stools;  by  this  means  slugs  and  caterpillars  that  harbour  in  them  are  got 
rid  of.  The  ground  should  then  have  a  good  soaking  of  moderately 
strong  manure  water. 

Radishes. — Of  these  a  sowing  should  bo  made  every  three  weeks 
now  in  rich  ground  ;  these  will  be  much  better  in  quality  than  such  aa 
have  been  commg  on  through  the  middle  of  summer.  Where  Mustard 
and  Cress  are  required  they  should  be  sown  every  ten  days  ;  these,  with 
Radishes  and  Lettuce,  must,  to  have  them  fit  to  eat,  be  regularly  well 
watered,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  salad  of  good  quality.  I 
have  heard  some  gardeners  speak  against  the  necessity  of  watering  iu  the 
kitchen  garden,  asserting  that  by  deeply  trenching,  sufficiently  manuring 
and  mulching,  watering  was  not  required  j  but  the  chief  reason  why  the 
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productions  of  the  French  salad  growers  are  better  than  ours  during  the 
summer  months  is  that  they  are  continuously  supplied  with  copious  appli- 
cations of  manure  water,  so  as  never  to  allow  the  crop,  from  the  day  the 
seeds  vegetate  until  it  is  gathered,  to  want  moisture. 

Celery,  more  than  most  crops,  will  now  need  to  be  well  soaked  with, 
water.  After  a  good  soaking,  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  soil  may  be  put  to  even  the 
late  crops;  it  will  prevent  the  roots,  which,  lie  close  to  the  top  and  are 
still  further  encouraged  to  the  surface  by  watering,  from  being  so  soon 
dried  up,  and  will  diminish  evaporation. 

Late  Peas  should  have  a  riJge  of  soil  drawn  on  each  side  of  tbe  row, 
and  within  2  iu.  of  it,  so  as  to  confine  the  water,  which  should  be  applied 
without  stint,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  them  from  becoming  a  prey  to 
mildew.  One  good  drenching,  so  as  to  moisten  the  soil  down  as  deeply  as 
the  roots  descend,  will  be  of  more  service  than  sis  partial  applications. 
Scarlet  Runners  must  be  similarly  treated,  or  the  produce  will  not  only 
be  small,  but  the  bearing  capabilities  will  be  so  far  reduced  that  tbe 
blooms  will  refuse  to  set  at  all.  These  and  all  other  crops  will  be  much 
benefited  by  mulching  3  m.  thick  with  littery  manure.  If  the  land  be  at 
all  poor,  nothing  is  better  than  to  use  it  fresh  from  the  stable,  laying  it  on 
before  the  water  is  given.  By  this  means  the  fertilising  elements  of  the 
manure  are  immediately  washed  down  to  the  roots  of  the  crop,  upon  which 
they  at  once  act  beneficially. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

August  12. — Sowing  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  Stanstead  Park,  and 
All  the  Year  Round  Lettuces.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Heliotrope,  Fuchsia, 
and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums.  Planting  Endive  and  Lettuce.  Preparing 
soil  for  Pine-apples ;  potting  and  rearranging  the  Black  Jamaica  Pine- 
apples. Cutting  back  Laurels  and  other  shrubs  overhanging  the  walks  in 
the  pleasure  grounds.  Stopping  the  laterals  through  all  the  Vineries. 
Watering  Celery,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Cabbage,  and  Walcheren  Broccoli,  the 
weather  being  dry. 

Aug.  13. — Sowing  Sweet  Basil  in  pots;  also  Mustard  and  Cress- 
Potting  a  few  more  Cinerarias  and  Primulas.  Putting  in  Pelargonium 
cuttings.  Putting  one  houseful  of  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines  into 
fruiting  pots,  using  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  and  adding  abundance 
of  silver  sand.  Mowing.  Clearing  oflF  Strawberry  runners.  Watering 
Carrots,  Onions,  Celery,  Lettuces,  Endive,  Cabbage,  and  Broccoli  plants. 

Aug.  14.— Sowing  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  Turnips.  Potting 
Cyclamens  and  Coleus.  Putting  iu  a  few  more  Centaurea  cuttings. 
Lifting  Ashtop  Fluke  Potatoes.  Thinning  Spinach,  Lettuce,  and  Endive. 
Turning  manure  previously  mixed  with  salt  and  soot  for  general  crops. 
Mowing,  weeding,  and  cleaning  in  the  pleasure  grounds  Gathering  first 
outdoor  Peaches.  Watering  flower-beds  ;  also  Scarlet  Runnerand  Dwarf 
Beans,  and  the  early  Peach  house. 

Aug.  15. — Potting  and  re-arranging  a  large  house  of  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne  Pines.  Putting  tiflTany  over  open  Vinery  lights  to  keep  off" 
wasps  and  flies.  Looking  over  Peach  trees  and  removing  nails,  ties,  and 
leaves  where  not  required.  Picking  over  carpet  bedding.  Turning 
manure  for  a  Mushroom  bed.  Mowing,  weeding,  and  clearing  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  Watering  late  Peas,  Celery,  and  Strawberry  runners 
in  turf. 

Aug.  16. — Sowing  last  crop  of  Spinach ;  also  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Covering  Peach  walls  with  netting.  Pulling  up  all  spring-sown  Onions 
and  laying  them  out  with  the  roocs  upwards  to  dry.  Lifting  part  of  a 
collection  of  Potatoes.  Clearing  off  a  batch  of  Broad  Beans.  Watering 
Peas,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Strawberry  runners,  and  Pines. 

Aug.  17. — Potting  and  putting  away  Pine  suckers.  Looking  over  all 
Vineries,  and  taking  off  laterals  and  shanked  berries.  Renovating  manure 
linings  round  all  frames.  Picking  over  and  weeding  carpet  bedding.  Clean- 
ing gravel  walks  iu  kitchen  garden.  Clearing  off  a  piece  of  Peas  and 
hoeing  the  ground  ready  for  other  crops.  Cleaning  up  mould  yard,  sheds, 
tools,  &c.  Fruit  in  use  fur  dessert :  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Figs,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples. — W.  G.  P.,  Dorset, 


Dioseorea  retusa.— This  elegant  plant  has  been  several  times 
exhibited  in  charming  condition  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  obtained  it 
through  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  from  South  Africa.  The  name  will  sug- 
gest to  the  horticulturist  that  it  is  a  near  relative  of  Dioseorea  batatas, 
the  Potato  Yam.  There  are  in  cultivation— or  should  be,  according  to 
the  books — about  a  dozen  species  of  Dioseorea,  and  all  of  them  are 
elegant  plants;  indeed,  the  one  named  above,  which  has  been  tried  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Potato,  is  handsome  enough  to  have  a  place  in  the 
garden  without  any  regard  to  the  suitability  of  its  roots  for  the  table.  In 
respect  of  relative  lieauty,  perhaps,  Dioseorea  retusa  is  the  most  desirable 
species,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  be'ng  nearly  hardy,  so  that  if  planted 
out  in  some  of  the  more  favoured  localities  m  the  south-west  it  might 
remain  to  become  established  as  a  valuable  adornment  of  a  trellis  or  wall. 
It  is,  however,  in  London,  best  treated  as  a  cool  house  plant,  the  comfort 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  with  shelter  being  favourable  to  its  full 
development.  Jn  common  with  others  of  the  genus,  this  is  a  free-growing, 
twining  plant.  The  leaves  are  distinct  in  form  and  strikingly  veined ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  pendulous  clusters,  and  are  in  themselves 
inconspicuous,  but  collectively  they  constitute  a  very  pleasing  feature, 
their  deHcate  form  and  soft  creamy  colour  aiding  the  effect  resulting  from 
their  elegant  disposition.  They  are,  moreover,  agreeably  fragrant. 
When  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  great  International  Exhibition,  at 
Brussels,  it  attracted  much  attention  and  deserved  admiration. — "The 
Gardeners'  Magazine." 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  1X6.) 

Dishy  Necfari/t  Staminode. 

These  terms  have  been  so  differently  employed,  confused, 
and  interchanged  by  writers  on  botany  that  it  seems  better  to 
treat  of  them  under  the  same  head.    Hitherto  we  have  only 


Fig.  420.— Pistil  of  Tri-        Fiff.  421.— Pistil  of  Balan-        Figr.  422.  —  Pistil   of 

cbilia,   invested  with  itea  ;  stamens  cut  away,  Diosma rubra,  show- 

a  cup-shaped  diek.  revealing  the   disk  en-  ing  the    cap-shaped 

circling  the  ovary.  disk        immediately 

surrounding         the 

ovary, 

mentioned  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistil,  but  there  are 
often  other  bodies  in  a  flower  coming  under  one  or  more  of  the 
above  denominations.  The  term  disk  is  applied  to  the  central 
flowers  of  such  inflorescences  as  that  of  the  Daisy,  and  its 
application  is  explained  under  the  definition  of  a  capitulum  or 


Fig.  423.— Section  of  a  flower 
of  the  Grape  Vine  after  the 
petals  have  fallen  away, 
showing  a  lobe  of  the  disk  on 

the  left. 


Fig.  424.— Disk  of  Ce- 
drela  Toona,  with  tbe 
Btamena  seated  upon 
it. 


Fiff.  425.— FloweT-of 
Xanthoceras  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals 
removed  to  show 
the  disk,  consist- 
ing of  five  free, 
horned  processes 
outside  the  Bba< 
mens. 


flower-head.  The  solid  axis  from  which  the  scales  of  a  scaly 
bulb  proceed  is  also  called  disk.  But  here  we  have  to  deal 
with  what  may  be  termed  the  floral  disk.  In  many  books  the 
floral  disk  is  defined  as  any  body  or  bodies  that  intervene 
between  the  stamens  and  pistil,  but  this  is  a  very  imperfect 


Fig,  426.— Double  flower  of  Ane- 
mone, ihe  BtamenB  being 
changed  into  staminodes.  Re- 
duced. 


Fig.  427.— Section  of  a  flower  of  Buttercup, 
to  show  the  insertion  of  the  free  one-ovuled 
ovaries  on  the  conical  receptacle. 


definition.  In  general  terms  the  floral  disk  may  be  described 
as  a  fleshy  excrescence,  or  outgrowth  of  the  floral  axis  (recep- 
tacle or  torus),  but  its  position  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower  is  very  varied.  In  form,  also,  it  exhibits  numerous 
modifications.  It  is  continuous  and  cup-shaped  and  immediately 
surrounding  the  ovary  (figs.  420  to  422),  orlobed,  or  consisting 
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o£  separate  parts  (sometimes  called  nectaries),  as  in  Sedum, 
&c.  In  Cedrela  (fig.  4'2-i)  the  disk  is  lobed  and  the  stamens 
are  seated  upon  it,  and  in  Xanthoceras  (fig.  425)  it  consists  of 
five  free,  horned  processes  between  the  petals  and  stamens. 
A  very  common  condition  may  be  seen  in  the  Rose  and  Lady's 
Mantle,  where  it  lines  the  tube  o£  the  calyx  or  cup-shaped 


Fig.  428.— Section  of  a  flower  of  Helleb:rua  Fig.  429.— Flower  of  Straw- 

fCBtidas,  with  a  conical  receptacle  and  berry, 

several  many-ovuled  ovaries. 

expansion  of  the  floral  axis  (see  some  of  the  figures  illustrating 
the  floral  receptacle).  The  flesh  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  is  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  same  nature.  The  term  nectary  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  disk  or  the  carts  of  the  disk,  as  well  as 


Fig.  430. — Section  of  a  Strawberry  flower,  showing  the  cvarie^ 
inserted  on  the  conical  receptacle,  which  afterwards  enlarges 
and  becomes  fleshy. 

to  glands  or  other  bodies  in  the  flower  which  secrete  honey, 
but  it  is  rarely  used  now.  A  staminode  is  a  metamorphosed 
stamen.  Thus  the  Anemone  (Sg.  426)  becomes  double,  in 
coasequenoe  of  the  stamens  being  transformed  into  staminodes 


Fig.  «l.-Flower  of  Myosurus  minimus.       Fig.  432  -Section  of  a  flower  of 

Myosurus  minimus,  showing  the 
insertion  of  the  numerous  free 
ovaries  on  a  long  slender 
receptacle. 

or  barren  petal-like  bodies.  In  Lopezia  there  is  one  fertile 
stamen  and  one  staminode ;  and  stamens  frequently  alternat? 
with  staminodes. 


Pig.  433.-Flower  of  Paronychia       Fig.  434,— Section  of   the  same,  showing 
serpyilitolia.  the  one-celled,  one-ovuled  free  ovary  in 

a  cup.shaped  receptacle. 

The  Floral  Eece^ifade. 
This  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  receptacle  of  an 
inflorescence,  which  is  defined  in  the  paragraph  on  thecapitulum. 


The  floral  receptacle  is  the  extremity  of  the  flower-stalk 
(peduncle  or  pedicel),  upon  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
seated.  Commonly,  the  receptacle  is  very  short,  all  the  parts 
of  the  flower  being  inserted  very  close  together  on  the  flattened 


Fig.  435.— A  flower  of    Alchemilla.    Fip.  436.  —  Longitudinal    section    of    a 
Enlarged.  flower  of  Alchemilla,  showing  the  free 

ovary  having  a  basal  style,  and  seated 
in  a  hollow  receptacle. 

end  of  the  pedicel,  but  there  are  many  departures  from  this, 
some  of  which  are  very  remarkable  in  their  ultimate  develop- 
ment. In  the  Buttercup  (fig.  4i7)  and  in  the  Hellebore  (fig. 
4'2S)  it  is  conical,  the  former  having  several  series  of  one- 
seeded  ovaries,  and  the  later  one  series  of  several-seeded 
ovaries.  The  floral  receptacle  of  the  Strawberry  (figs.  4-29 
and  430)  is  comparatively  small  when  young,  and  the  ovaries 
are  close  together,  though  it  subsequently  enlarges  into  a 
fleshy,  spheroidal,  or  irregular  body,  the  mature  seed-vessels 


Fig.  437. — Section  of  a  flower  of  Calycanthns,  showing  the  insertion 
of  the  ovaries  in  the  concave  receptacle,  and  the  bracts  and 
sepals  outside  of  the  same. 

being  thereby  separated  from  each  other.  In  the  Mousetail 
(Myosurus  minimus — figs.  431  and  432)  the  receptacle  is  very 
much  elongated,  even  in  the  flowering  stage.  In  many  cases 
the  receptacle  is  depressed  instead  of  being  elevated;  thus  in 
Paronychia  (figs.  433  and  434)  the  one-celled  one-ovuled  ovary 
is  seated  in  a  cup-shaped  receptacle,  and  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  Alchemilla  (figs.  43.5  and  436),  though  here  the  fleshy  disk 
almost  completely  closes  over  the  ovary,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance   of   being    inferior.    In    consequence    of    this    mode  of 


Fig,  439. — Section  of  a  flower  of  Rosa  pimpinellifolia,  showing  the 
insertion  of  the  free  ovaries  in  the  urn-shaped  receptacle. 

growth  of  the  receptacle,  the  insertion  of  the  stamens 
and  other  parts  of  the  flower  is  above  the  pistil.  Already 
we  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  flower  of  Caly- 
canthns to  point  out  the  gradual  transition  from  bracts  to 
sepals,  and  sepals  to  petals.     On  reference  to  fig.  437  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  ovaries  are  inserted  within  a  hollow  receptacle, 
the  floral  envelopes  outside  o£  it,  and  the  stamens  around  the 
rim.  Almost  anybody  would  at  first  regard  the  fruit  of  a 
Rose  as  inferior  and  the  separate  seed-vessels  it  contains  as 
seeds ;  but,  on  examining  a  flower,  it  will  be  found  that  there 


Pier.  439. — Flower  of  Capparifl  spinopa  ;    the  ovary  ia  borne  on  a 
long  Blender  stalk  (gynophore)  exceeding  the  stamens. 

are  numerous  free  ovaries  in  an  urn-shaped  receptacle,  as 
shown  in  the  section  (fig.  438).  There  is  yet  another  type  of 
receptacle.  The  more  or  less  elongated  receptacles  illustrated 
by  figs.  427  to  432  present  no  naked  space  between  the  different 
whorls  of  the  flowers.  In  Capparis  (fig.  439)  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  stamens  are  inserted  nearly  on  the  same  plane, 
whereas  there  is  a  long  interval  between  them  and  the  ovary, 
which  is  borne  on  a  slender,  stalk-like  elongation  of  the  recep- 
tacle termed  a  gynophore.     The  ovary  and  the  stamens  of  the 
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Fig.  410. — PasBion-flower  ;  the  stalked  ovary 
ia  on  a  level  with  the  anthers. 


Fig.  441. —Flower  of  Silene 
italica  laid  open  to  show  the 
space  between  the  insertion 
of  the  calyx  and  petals. 


Passion-flower  (fig.  440)  are  carried  up  some  distance  above  the 
petals;  and  in  Silene  (fig.  441)  the  petals  also  are  carried  up, 
so  that  there  is  a  considerable  space  between  tbeir  insertion 
and  the  base  of  the  calyx.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Vegetation  of  Cyprus. — Speaking  of  the  flora  of  this  island,  Drs. 
Unger  and  Kotschy  in  their  work  "' Die  Insel  Cypern,"  say: — "There  is 
great  resemblance  in  the  vegetation  throughout  the  island  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  February  and  March  there  is  upon  all  the  river  edges  a  pro- 
fusion of  Lilies ;  in  April  and  May  on  the  land  side  is  one  carpet  of 
flowers.  During  the  heat,  however,  the  land  assumes  a  yellow  tint.  Pine 
foresta  abound,  Olives,  Myrtles,  and  Laurel  trees.  As  far  as  the  island 
haa  as  yet  been  eiplored,  we  know  that  there  are  1000  different  sorts  of 
planta.    No  ialancf  can  show  euch  a  rich  forest  growth  aa  Oypnia. 


FROM  THE  BIRTH  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LILT. 

In  the  hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  may 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  few  bulbs  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  me  in  my  last  paper  (see  p.  91),  I  shall 
now  proceed  a  few  steps  further  with  my  remarks  on  the 
growth  of  the  Lily.  Those  parts  of  the  subject  most  worth 
attention  at  this  time  are  the  decay  and  death  of  the  parent 
bulb  and  the  early  lifting  and  re-planting  of  its  successor,  the 
new  bulb.  On  these  points  some  writers  have  no  faith,  and  in 
order,  therefore,  to  raise  the  knowledge  of  the  Lily  from  the 
confused  state  in  which  we  find  it,  let  us  endeavour  to  calmly 
discuss  the  facts.  "  W.  J.  T.,"  of  Brixton,  says  :  "  I  do  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  renewal 
of  the  bulb  so  ably  discussed  by  '  Dunedin,'  but  I  may  say 
that  when  re-potting  I  have  never  discovered  traces  of  a 
dec.iyed  old  bulb."  Now  if  "  W.  J.  T."  will  consider  for  a 
moment,  I  think  he  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  antagonistic 
to  my  doctrine  in  the  fact  he  relates.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember— when  he  re-potted — there  was  no  likelihood  of  the 
old  bulb  being  reduced  to  mere  traces  of  decay.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  old  bulb  itself  he  was  then  handling  and  re-potting, 
the  new  bulb  being  within  it.  It  he  will  refer  to  my  paper 
(see  p.  91)  he  will  see  that,  when  lifting  and  re-planting 
several  clumps  of  Lilies,  I  dissected  a  bulb  of  L.  candidum, 
and  had  to  piek  oil  twenty-five  old  scales  before  I  cleared 
all  away  from  the  Hew  bulb.  If  he  will  do  this  now,  he  will 
find,  as  I  did,  a  distinct  new  bulb  within  the  old  bulb,  and  the 
old  scales  still,  apparently,  in  good  health.  In  connection 
with  "  W.  J.  T.'s"  remark,  "  Amateur "  says  :  "  The  main 
questions  to  be  decided  are,  whether  or  not  the  bulb  after 
flowering  decays ;  and,  secondly,  whence  springs  the  flower- 
stem  of  the  succeeding  year.  '  W.  J.  T.'  so  far  corroborates 
my  experience  that  he  has '  never  discovered  traces  of  a  decayed 
old  bulb.'  But  in  order  to  settle  the  question  beyond  dispute, 
I  will  grow  in  pots  different  bulbs  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
the  tops  of  the  bulbs  may  be  readily  exposed  and  watched 
during  the  season ;  and  in  October  or  November  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  turn  them  out  and  show  'Dunedin'  the  results." 
"  Amateur  "  here  promises  to  do  more  than  he  can  perform. 
He  may  certainly  plant  the  bulbs  in  the  manner  he  proposes  ; 
but  neither  in  October,  nor  November,  nor  in  any  other  month 
will  he  be  able  to  prove  that  the  old  bulb  does  not  decay  and 
die.  The  present  is  the  time,  however,  without  waiting  for 
October  or  November,  that  he  can  settle  the  question.  Let 
him  dissect  any  number  of  bulbs,  and  he  will  find  that  it  is  an 
entirely  new  bulb  that  "  is  now  shooting  up  from  the  precise 
centre,"  as  he  calls  it,  "  of  the  (old)  bulb  as  previously," 
pushing  aside  the  old  stera  as  it  grows  larger  and  larger. 
M.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  seems  to  place  great 
great  faith  in  "Amateur's  "  proposed  experiment,  as  he  says  : 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that '  Amateur  '  is  right  in  his  views,  and 
that  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  prove  that  the  old  bulb  does 
not  decay  every  year."  M.  Leichtlin,  in  believing  that  such 
will  be  the  result  of  "Amateur's  "  experiment,  is  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed.  He  can,  however,  prove  the  case  for  himself, 
without  loss  of  time,  by  dissection,  as  I  have  explained ;  and  if 
he  will,  six  months  hence,  take  up  a  similar  bulb,  he  will  see  a 
vast  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the  scales  of  the  old 
bulb  as  they  now  are  and  the  scales  as  they  will  be  then,  as 
decay  will  have  more  distinctly  marked  them  for  its  own.  I 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  so  much  surprised  at  M.  Leichtlin's 
opinion  when  I  read  that  he,  like  "  Amateur,"  judges  more 
from  outward  "  visible  growth  "  than  from  any  examination  of 
the  interior  reproductive  organisation  of  the  bulb.  As  to 
"  Amateur's  "  second  proposition,  viz.,  "  Whence  springs  the 
flower-stem  of  the  succt  eding  year,"  a  settlement  of  the  first 
will,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  settle  the  second  question. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  viz.,  "  Early 
lifting  and  replanting,"  I  may  mention  that,  on  looking  over  the 
columns  of  certain  horticultural  periodicals  published  within 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  I  have  noticed  that  amateurs  and 
Lily  growers  in  general  are  told  "  that  it  is  detrimental  to  dis- 
turb the  bulbs  before  they  are  quite  matured,  which  is  always 
denoted  by  the  foliage  turning  yellow."  This  is  erroneous 
teaching.    The  Lily  is  cultivated  by  moBt  of  us  for  the  sake  of 
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its  beauty,  and  we  therefore  feel  an  interest  in  causing  it  to 
bloom  as  early  and  as  long  as  possible.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
we  might  safely  lift  and  transplant  the  bulb  before  it  had  half 
done  flowering,  for  the  growth  and  roots  of  the  new  bulb 
within  it  would  be  by  this  time  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  it 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Flowering,  we  are  told,  is  an  exhaustive 
process,  drawing  out  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  that  has 
been  stored  up  in  the  cells  of  the  scales.  To  this  I  may  now 
add  that  seeding  is  even  more  exhaustive,  injuring  very  mate- 
rially the  new  bulb.  If,  therefore,  the  stem  be  not  cut  down 
immediately  after  flowering,  abortive  attempts  at  seeding  will 
be  made  by  the  stem,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  the  new  bulb,  the  materials  of  growth,  or  elabo- 
rated sap,  in  the  scales  of  the  old  bulb  being  all  exhausted. 
The  old  stem,  though  kept  green,  can  give  back  to  the  new 
bulb  nothing  whatever  in  return  for  what  it  takes  from  it — all 
these  abortive,  or  even  successful,  attempts  at  seeding  being 
just  so  much  robbery  of  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  new 
bulb.  I  say,  therefore,  to  amateurs  especially,  Cut  down  the 
stem  the  moment  the  bloom  is  fairly  over.  This  advice,  though 
not  directly,  is  indirectly  corroborated  by  your  American  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  387. 
In  speaking  of  L.  candidum,  he  says  :  "  They  should  always  be 
transplanted,  if  they  are  to  be  removed  at  all,  the  very  moment 
the  last  flower  has  faded,  catting  away  the  old  stem  as  low  as 
possible."  This  is  in  accordance  with  my  experiences.  And 
though  at  present  Mr.  Hovey  thinks  that  L.  candidum  "  has 
no  analogy  whatever,  as  regards  treatment  and  growth,  with 
many  other  Lilies,"  he  will  tind,  on  close  examination,  that  the 
reproductive  organisation  is  the  same  in  all  true  Lilies.  The 
remarks  of  "  J.  8.  W."  (p.  10.5)  and  "A.  K."  (p.  100)  shall 
have  my  earliest  attention.  Dunedin. 


CULTURE  OF  CAMPANULAS.* 
Campanulas  have  been  long  cultivated  in  British  gardens, 
numbers  of  them  having  been  introduced  from  the  Continent 
as  early  as  1597.  Of  those  I  may  name  0.  Medium,  from  Ger- 
many; C.  pyramidalis,  from  Carniola;  and  C.  Speculum 
(Venus'  Looking-glass),  from  the  south  of  Europe.  A  number 
of  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  commenced  to  improve  them 
by  careful  cross-breeding ;  but  at  the  outset  I  laboured  for  a 
year  or  two  without  knowing  that  in  this  genus  the  flowers 
are  self-fertilised  before  they  expand.  It  is,  therefore,  needful 
to  cut  up  the  flower-buds,  in  order  to  remove  the  stamens,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  expand,  to  fertilise  the  pistil  with  the 
pollen  of  a  different  kind.  After  that,  the  flowers  must  be 
protected  from  wet  or  other  accidents,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed 
ripens,  it  is  best  to  sow  it  at  once  in  a  cold  frame  or  green- 
house, and,  as  it  is  very  small,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown 
must  be  made  very  fine  on  the  surface  before  sowing.  Give 
the  pots  a  good  watering,  then  dust  the  seed  on  the  surface 
and  cover  the  pots  with  a  piece  of  glass.  This  will  keep  in  the 
moisture  and  prevent  the  young  plants  from  being  injured  by 
too  much  sun.  If  the  soil  becomes  too  dry,  dip  the  pots  into 
a  pan  of  water  up  to  the  rim,  a  process  which  will  prevent  tbe 
seed  from  being  disturbed  in  the  pots.  If  the  seed  be  good  it 
will  germinate  in  two  or  three  weeks,  although  part  of  it  maj 
possibly  be  dormant  until  spring.  My  first  batch  of  seedlings 
from  hybridised  flowers  showed  one  peculiarity :  they  came 
with  variegated  foliage  ;  in  fact,  a  portion  of  them  had  pure 
white  cotyledons,  but  these  soon  perished.  As  those  that  were 
slightly  mai-ked  grew  into  good  plants  they  lost  their  variega- 
tion, but  next  summer  all  the  plants  that  showed  the  slightest 
marks  of  white  produced  white  flowers  of  different  shades. 

As  regards  cultivation.  Campanulas  are  in  no  way  difficult,  and 
they  are  remarkably  free  from  most  of  the  pests  that  frequent 
other  kinds  of  plants.  C.  pyramidalis  (blue  and  white),  C. 
Hendersoni,C.Medium(includingthe  varietiesof  calycanthema), 
and  0.  grandiflora  grow  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  when  well 
treated  and  might  be  useful  for  greenhouse  decoration,  while 
on  the  front  of  stages  or  in  hanging  baskets  might  be  placed 
such  sorts  as  C.  Barrelieri,  C.  fragilis,  C.  garganica,  C.  muralis, 
and  C.  turbinata.  For  the  herbaceous  border  and  rockery  Cam- 
panulas are  indispensable,  but  it  is  important  that  they  be 

*  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Jamea  Grieve,  Pilrig  Eark  Nursery,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  tbe  ScottiBh  Horticultural  AeBooiatlon, 


supplied  with  good  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage.  A 
rockery  for  such  plants  as  these  must  not  be  a  mere  heap  of 
earth  with  a  few  stones  laid  on  the  surface  ;  it  must  con- 
sist of  plenty  of  stone,  crocks,  or  rough  gravel  mixed  with  the 
soil,  which  ought  not  to  bo  useless  rubbish,  but  of  such  a 
quality  as  will  maintain  plants  in  good  health  and  vigour. 
Damp  about  the  necks  of  Campanulas  is  about  the  only  thing 
that  requires  to  be  guarded  against.  As  to  propagation,  they 
are  easiest  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  pots  well 
guarded  from  slugs  and  snails.  In  the  case  of  particular 
varieties  the  stems  and  roots  must  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation,  or  they  may  be  divided  in  spring. 

The  following  selection  will  be  found  suitable  for  rockeries, 
however  small,  for  borders,  or  for  pot  culture,  viz.,  C.  Allioni, 
csespitosa,  fragilis,  garganica,  Haylodgensis,  hederacea,  iso- 
phylla,  i.  alba,  pulla,  pumilla,  p.  alba,  Raineri,  rhomboidea 
fl.-pl.,  rotundifolia,  r.  alba,  Smithi,  turbinata  Dicksoni,  and 
Waldsteiniana.  For  large  rock  gardens,  in  addition  to  those 
just  named,  I  would  recommend  C.  aggregata,  alliaritefolia 
alpina,  betonicasfolia,  bononiensis,  carpatica,  o.  alba,  elegans 
grandis,  grandiflora,  Heudersoni,  H.  alba,  Hosti,  longiflora, 
nitida,Portenschlagianda,  rubra,  soldanelfeiflora,tenella,  turbin- 
ata maorocarpa,  urticiefolia  fl.-pl..  Van  Houttei,  and  Wanueri, 
These  should  be  placed  where  they  are  not  likely  to  get  over, 
run  with  other  strong-growing  plants.  Of  tall-growing  and 
vigorous  sorts  suitable  for  borders  or  the  wild  garden  I  would 
select  C.  celtidifolia,  grandis,  glomerata  fl.-pl.,  lactiflora,  lati- 
folia,  macrantha,  m.  alba,  persicifolia  (smgle  and  double), 
pyramidalis,  p.  alba,  and  sarmatica.  Of  annual  and  biennial 
species  useful  for  borders  and  the  flower  garden,  the  following 
will  be  found  to  be  suitable,  viz.,  C.  Lorei,  macrostyla,  Medium, 
m.  calycanthema,  pentagonia.  Speculum,  and  thyrsoidea. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


Sulalia  japonica. — There  appears  to  be  some  slight  confusion 
with  regard  to  this  plant,  which  perhaps  arose  in  the  first  instance 
through  the  variegated  form  having  been  figured  in  the  gardening 
papers  under  the  above  narae  only,  without  the  addition  of  variegata. 
Aa  a  rnle,  we  nsuallv  get  the  typical  forma  of  plants  and  trees  before 
we  receive  their  varieties,  and  thia  happened  in  thiscaae.  The  typical 
Enlalia  is  of  somewhat  freer  growth  than  the  variegated  form.  It 
baa  bright  green  ample  leafage,  with  a  distinct  silvery  midrib,  and 
appears  to  be  a  little  hardier  (aa  might  be  expected)  than  the  varie- 
gated form  ;  the  yellow-barred  one  ia  the  leas  robust  and  hardy  of 
the  two.     Both  are  highly  ornamental. — T.  SsriTH,  Newry. 

Oxalis  luteola. — Thia  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  Oxalises. 
When  planted  out,  its  close  compact  growth  clasping  the  aoil  and 
neat  circular  outline  remind  one  of  Sempervivum  tabul^forme.  The 
leaves  are  three-lobed,  hairy  on  each  surface,  and  beautifully  ciliated 
along  the  margina.  The  flowers  in  the  bud  state  are  of  a  soft 
creamy. yellow,  ^  in.  in  length,  but  when  open  pure  white,  shading  to 
yellow  towards  the  centre,  and  aa  large  as  a  half.crowa  piece.  In 
pots  under  glass  the  foliage  gets  higher  and  the  plant  loses  that  close 
compact  habit  which  eharacterisea  it  out-of-doors ;  but  even  indoors 
the  habit  ia  better  than  that  of  any  Oxalia  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Some  potfuls  of  it  are  now  flowering  freely,  eight  or  ten  flowers  being 
expanded  at  the  same  time,  thua  forming  an  exceedingly  attractive 
object. — P. 

Arum  italicum  in  Cornwall. — Mr.  J.  Ralfa,  of  Penzance,  hag 
determined  the  Arum  in  several  localities  in  West  Cornwall  to  be 
A.  italicum.  It  grows  in  Love  Lane,  close  to  Penzance ;  at  Trereife, 
by  the  road  to  the  Land's  End,  abundantly;  and  in  three  or  fonr 
spots  between  Leiand  and  St.  Ives.  The  ordinary  species,  A. 
maculatum,  however,  also  occurs  ;  but  Mr.  Ralfs  haa  not  been  able 
to  viait  all  the  recorded  stationa,  ao  aa  to  trace  the  actual  distribution 
of  each  species ;  he  has  not  seen  A.  maculatum  nearer  Penzance 
than  at  Marazion  ;  it  also  occurs  near  Helaton  and  Truro.  A.  italicum 
grows  in  more  shady  spota  than  A.  maculatum.  This  ia  a  very  in- 
teresting determination,  and  will  necessitate  a  search  throughout  the 
west  of  England.  In  Jersey  and  Guernsey  A.  italicum  appears  to 
be  the  only  species  ;  at  leaat  during  my  abort  visit  the  other  species 
could  not  be  detected. — Henry  Teimen,  in  "Journal  of  Botany." 

Ageratnm  Imperial  Bine.— This  is  dwarf  in  habit,  branching,  and  bears 
lar^e,  flne  blue  flowers  on  every  shoot,  thus  forming  a  compact  cashlon  o£ 
blossom.    For  pot  culture  this  Ageratum  would  he  well  worth  attention,— S. 
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M.  PHILIPPE  VICTOR  VERDIER. 
Subjoined  is  a  portrait  of  this  eminent  French  Rose  grower, 
who  died  at  Paris  in  February  last  in  his  seventy-fitth  year. 
M.  Victor  Verdier,  as  he  was  generally  called,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  Rose  growing  in  France, 
and  ought  to  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  all  lovers 
of  the  queen  of  flowers.  M.  Verdier  was  born  in  1803  at  the 
little  village  of  Yeres,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise, 
and  first  began  serious  work  under  his  uncle,  M.  Jacques,  head 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  Cbateau  de  Neuilly 
in  1822,  when  he  was  barely  nineteea  years  old.  To  the  joint 
efforts  of  M.  Verdier  and  his  uncle  we  owe  a  number  of  well- 
known  varieties  of  the  Rose,  such  as  Rosa  sempervirens, 
Adelaide  d'Orleans,  Felicite  Perpetue,  still  our  best  Arch  Rose, 
Princess  Louise,  Princess  Marie,  Melanie  de  Montjoie,  and  Leo. 
poldine  d'Orleans,  all  of  which  are  still  universal  favourites.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  M.  Verdier  produced  the  standard  Rose 
General  Athalin,  from  whose  seeds  the  first  hybrid  climbing 
seedlings  were  produced  which  were  the  origin  of  all  the  other 
climbing  hybrids  of  which  we  are  at  present  in  possession. 
His  first  establishment,  devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of 
Roses,  was  founded  at  Neuilly  in  1827,  one  of  its  first  fruits 
being  the  climbing  Hybrid  Per- 
petuelle  de  Neuilly,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Bourbon 
Rose  Madame  Breve,  from  a 
specimen  sent  home  from  that 
island  by  M.  Breve,  and  later  by 
the  climbing  Hybrids  Madame 
Pepin,  Madame  Andry,  Madame 
Knorr,  Francois  Lacharme, 
Olivier  Delhomme,  Vicomte 
Vigier,  Turenne,  La  Brillante, 
Madame  Furtado,  and  a  number 
of  others.  He  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
dark  coloured  Bourbon  Roses, 
such  as  Proserpine  Souchet, 
Charles  Souchet,  and  Georges 
Cuvier,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
possessor  and  propagator.  His 
first  nurseries,  as  we  have  said, 
were  formed  at  Neuilly,  where 
he  had  purchased  some  land 
near  the  duke's  chateau,  and  he 
had  formed  a  complete  collection 
of  the  then  grown  Roses,  but  it 
was  only  in  1838  that  he  left 
Neuilly  to  entirely  devote  him- 
self to  his  own  establishment. 
At  this  time  Rose  culture  was 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity. 
New  varieties  began  to  take  the 
place  of  old  ones,  and  Victor 
Verdier,  who  possessed  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  latter,  was  thus  forced  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Fashion,  that  capricious  goddess,  was  for  Roses  which  flowered 
during  the  entire  season,  and,  consequently,  he  was  compelled 
to  recommence  his  new  collection  with  the  Roses  of  the  period. 
His  successes  now  began  to  bear  fruit.  The  botanical  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  by  study  and  from  his  uncle 
enabled  him  to  classify  the  Roses  in  his  collection.  The  first 
catalogue  which  he  published  appeared  in  1832  ;  it  comprised 
the  different  varieties  of  each  kind.  These  were  arranged 
alphabetically  with  their  old  and  new  varieties,  followed  by  a 
short  description  of  their  relative  hardiness,  the  nature  of  their 
foliage,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  their  flowers.  The  list  of 
Roses  produced  and  sent  into  the  market  by  M.  Verdier  is 
undoubtedly  a  long  one,  but  it  would  be  much  longer  had  he 
not  scrupulously  rejected  large  numbers.  The  Roses  which 
he  gave  to  the  world  still  keep  their  ground,  and  are  as  dis- 
tinct in  colour  and  form  as  the  day  they  quitted  his  nursery. 
In  addition  to  cultivating  Roses,  M.  Verdier  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  produce  seedlings  of  the  hardy  Gandavensis  varie- 
ties of  the  Gladiolus,  of  which  he  obtained  several  remarkable 
varieties.  In  his  professional  capacity  he  was  greatly  re- 
spected.   He  was  one  of  the  leading  members  and  founders  of 


the  Sooiete  Centrale  d'HorticuIture  in  1827,  as  well  as  of  the 
Cercle  Horticole  in  1841,  which  later  on  united  itself  with  the 
first-named  body,  of  which  M.  Verdier  was  one  for  many  years 
of  the  vice-presidents.  He  also  founded  the  "  Portefeuille  des 
Horticulteurs,"  a  periodical  which  was  stopped  by  the  political 
events  of  1848.  In  1865  he  deservedly  received  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the  end  of  the  great  exhibition  of  that 
year.  M.  Verdier  was  a  typical  specimen  of  his  class.  To  a 
large  amount  of  special  successful  horticultural  talent  he  added 
untiring  industry,  extended  experience,  unswerving  probity, 
and  in  his  private  relations  great  amiability  of  disposition.  The 
thorough  honesty  of  his  character  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  frequently  procured  for  him  the  honourable  position 
of  arbitrator  in  trade  disputes,  and  his  decisions  were  always 
accepted  without  a  murmur  by  those  who  appealed  to  him. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  M.  Verdier  became  partially  blind, 
an  afiliction  that,  of  course,  interfered  greatly  with  his  physical 
activity,  but  which  never  prevented  him  from  exercising  his 
active  brain  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  We  are  indebted  to 
his  son,  M.  Charles  Verdier,  tor  most  of  the  above  particulars, 
and  a  photograph  from  which  our  illustration  has  been  taken. 
He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  a  Rose  we  ever  had. 

C.  W.  QuiN. 


Philippe  Victor  Verdier, 


Disfiguring  Carnations. — I 

entirely  endorse  yoar  remarks  as 
to  the  practice  ot  dressing  np  the 
blooms  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
for  exhibition.  It  is  not  the  flower 
as  produced  by  Nature,  but  one 
shaped  and  fashioned  as  far  as  pos. 
Bible  by  the  hand  of  the  expert, 
who,  with  his  tweezers,  manipulates 
it  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  shall  be 
not  grown,  bnt  pulled  into  his 
ideal-  If  this  practice  were  per- 
mitted with  the  Hose,  for  instance, 
what  would  be  eaid  ?  and  if  it  be 
necessary  for  one  flower,  why  not 
for  another?  An  honest  judge 
should  disqualify  all  dressed 
flowers,  and  that  would  soon  stop 
the  process.  The  carding  is  iden. 
tical  with  that  usually  applied  to 
Asters,  and  is  absurd.  The  purpose 
of  it  is  to  give  to  the  flowers,  how. 
ever  perfect  and  beautiful,  the 
meritricious  aid  of  an  ornamental 
decoration  ;  and  judges,  unfortu- 
nately, are  swayed  by  it.  It  ia 
pleaded  in  the  case  of  Carnations 
that  the  card  is  with  some  neces- 
sary to  make  them  assume  a  flat 
shape,  otherwise  they  would  be 
too  much  retlexed.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  readers  that  all  such 
flowers  are  unnatural  ?  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  to  discourage 
this  kind  of  dressing,  as  it  too  often  enables  a  skilled  expert  to  make 
good  flowers  out  of  bad  ones. — A.  D. 

Morfit's  Process  for  Preserving  Vegetables.— We  have 
received  from  Dr.  Campbell  Morflt  a  number  of  interesting  specimens 
of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  preserved  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
These  specimens  have  been  tested,  as  a  rule,  with  excellent  results. 
There  are  some  ooooa  and  milk  biscuits  which  are  delicious,  and 
similar  praise  may  be  extended  to  some  alimentified  maizena,  which 
consists  of  Maize  starch,  cream  or  milk,  sugar  and  gelatine,  combined 
in  a  solid  mass  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  a  perfect 
food.  Dissolved  in  hot  water,  this  mixture  ought  to  form  a  most 
nutritious  and  palatable  food  for  infants.  Some  cocoa  biscuits, 
in  which  the  Coooa-nut  with  the  proper  amount  of  milk,  sugar,  and 
flour,  are  combined,  are  also  very  nice  ;  and  some  blano  mange  stock, 
which  needs  only  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  corked  to  be  ready 
for  table,  is  very  good  indeed.  Dr.  Campbell  Morflt  has  tried  hia 
process  on  Tomatoes,  and,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  with  bnt  a 
small  amount  ot  success.  The  delicate  flavour  of  the  Tomato  is  as 
evanescent  as  the  bloom  on  a  Peach,  and  it  wcs  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  preserve  it.  A  compound  Tomato  soup  is,  however, 
not  bad,  but  it  owes  its  flavour  to  other  ingredients  besides  the 
Tomato.     One  of  Dr.  Morfit's  most  saocessftJ  results  is  the  Coooa-nat 
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biscuit,  which  ought  to  become  a  prime  favourite,  preserving,  as  it 
does,  the  original  oool  milky  flavour  of  the  real  nut.  The  Lime-fruit 
juice  biscuits  we  have  already  noticed;  and  some  jujubes,  in  which 
Lime-fruit  juice  is  combined  with  liquorice,  cocoa,  and  gelatine,  are 
very  agreeable.  The  biscuits  into  whose  composition  pork  and  beef 
are  said  to  enter  cannot  be  considered  aucceaaful.  Taking  the  whole 
of  Dr.  Campbell  Morfit'a  specimens,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  satis. 
factory,  but  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  his  process,  which 
seems  to  succeed  perfectly  in  the  case  of  vegetables  whose  flavour  is 
somewhat  strongly  pronounced.— C.  W.  Quin. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 


Fairy  EiaECS.— Can  anytbing  be  done  to  atop  the  growth  of  Fairy  Rings  in 
lawn  Grass?— S.  C.  G.  [Fairy  Rings  are  seldom  or  never  seen  where  Grass 
is  healthy  and  luxuriant.  As  a  rule,  they  are  confined  to  positions  where  the 
pasturage  is  poor,  and  where  the  soil  is  poor  in  nitrogen  and  potass.  High 
manuring  always  has  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  growth  of  Fairy  Rings,  especially 
when  highly  nitrogenoas  manures  are  used. — W.  G.  S.] 

Eradicating  Bindweed.— How  can  I  get  rid  of  Bindweed  ?  Every  thing  in 
my  garden  is  more  or  less  spoiled  by  it.  The  roots  penetrate  the  shale  below 
the  soil. — A.  R.  W.  [There  is  no  way  but  to  trench  deeply  and  pick  out  every 
scrap  that  can  be  found.  Constant  pulling  it  up  and  leaving  part  of  the  roots 
in  the  ground  only  increases  the  stock,  as  the  smallest  particle  soon  makes  a 
vigorous  plant.— W.  W.T 

Weeds  in  Ponds.— How  can  I  best  get  rid  of  weeds  in  a  large  piece  of 
water  ? — E.  C.  S.  |_Mow  the  weeds  twice  a  year — early  summer  and  autumn. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method.  — J,  M  ] 

Grape  Mildew. — Is  Fosters' White  Seedling  Vine  more  subject  to  mildew 
than  other  kinds  ?  I  have  a  house  which  I  planted  four  years  ago,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  mildew  has  made  its  appearance,  in  both  cases  beginning  with 
the  White  Seedling,  and  gradually  extending  to  the  other  kinds,  although  in  a 
much  milder  degree. — Q.  [Yes;  it  is  considered  to  be  more  liable  to  mildew 
than  some  of  the  more  robust  kinds.  The  beat  remedy  for  mildew  is  dusting 
the  parts  affected  with  flowers  of  sulphur  the  moment  it  makes  its  appearance. 

Conch  Grass  in  an  Old  Asparagus  Bed.— is  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  Couch 
Grass  in  an  old  Asparagus  bed  without  spoiling  the  bed  ?  I  have  tried  forking 
it  oat,  but  the  roots  of  the  Grass  are  deeper  than  those  of  the  Asparagus. — 
R.  E.  P.  [No,  Why  not,  as  the  bed  is  an  old  one,  dig  the  whole  up  ?  a  young 
plantation  is  in  every  way  desirable.  The  only  other  mode  of  keeping  the 
Couch  under  is  to  well  dress  the  beds  with  salt  in  the  month  of  March.  This  is 
the  best  of  all  manures  for  Asparagus,  and  the  Coach  will,  though  not 
destroyed,  be  thereby  kept  down  till  quite  the  end  of  summer. — W.  W.  H.J 

Liquid  Manure  and  Vines.- Kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  beat  way  of  apply- 
ing liquid  manure  to  Vines  in  an  outside  border.  Also  at  what  stage  of  their 
growth  liquid  manure  would  be  most  advantageously  aoplied. — G.  H.  G. 
[Carefully  prick  over  the  surface  with  a  small  fork  and  apply  the  liquid  manure 
through  a  coarse  rose.  It  will  be  better  to  repeat  the  watering  several  times, 
as  all  the  soil  will  then  be  thoroughly  wetted  ;  from  the  time  the  berries  have 
stoned  until  they  begin  to  colour,  manure  water  is  most  beneficially  appUed. 
After  watering,  a  good  mulching  of  half-rotted  stable  manure  will  prevent 
evaporation  and  keep  the  soil  moist. — C.  W,  T.J 

Eed  Spider  on  Peach  Trees.— The  Peach  trees  in  one  of  my  houses  with  an 
iron  roof  have  been  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  I  should  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  would  advise  me  what  to  do.  The  fruit  is  not  fully  grown,  not  having 
been  forced  at  all. — P.  H.  [Use  the  garden  engine  freely  night  and  morning ; 
there  is  nothing  so  effectual  as  frequent  washings  with  clear  water.  See  that 
the  borders  are  kept  well  watered ;  drought  and  an  arid  atmosphere  are  usually 
the  predisposing  causes  of  the  attacks  of  red  spider. — W.  W.J 

Blighted  Violas. — I  send  you  three  plants  of  Violas  in  three  stages  of  dis- 
ease. Thinking  it  might  be  mildew,  I  appUed  sulphur,  but  apparently  with  no 
good  efTect.  No  doubt  the  root  is  first  attacked.  I  have  had  them  attacked  by 
mildew  before,  and  always  found  sulphur  a  specific. — P.  J.  N.  [The  decay 
arises  from  the  heat  and  drought  affecting  the  plants,  aggravated  in  all  proba- 
bility by  their  being  in  stiff  and  sour  ground.  In  dry,  hot  localities  Violas  and 
Pansies  are  apt  to  go  off  in  this  way  during  summer. — R.  D.J 

Blight  on  Apple  Trees.- C.  F.  C— The  Apple  leaves  received  are  injured 
by  an  aphis,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aphis  might  be  destroyed  by  using 
the  well-known  ordinary  means  of  killing  the  green  fly.  When  injury  of  this 
kind  becomes  extensive  its  cure  is  troublesome,  and  takes  up  much  time.  It  is 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  insect  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  stop  any  advance,  '*  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  "  is  here  well  esem- 
plified.— W.  W. 

Names  of  Plants.— Coi.  P.— Pavia  macrostachys,  a  middle-sized,  deciduous 
tree,  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Sapindaceas.  and  distinguished  from  the 
Horse  Chestnuts  by  having  a  smooth  (not  prickly)  capsule.  C.  S. — I,  Thuja 
gigantea ;  2,  Thujopsis  borealis;  3,  Gupressus  Lawsoniana ;  4  (next  week). 
H.  J.  fi.— The  blue  flower  is  a  Gentian  of  some  kind,  hut  which  ic  is  we  can- 
not  say  from  the  very  poor  specimen  sent;  the  Stonecrop  cannot  possibly  be 
named  from  such  a  flower  as  the  one  sent;  leaves  as  well  as  flowers  should  bo 
forwarded  if  possible.  A.  P.— Flower  much  withered,  but  apparently  Epipactis 
palustris.  S.  C.  S. — Betonica  grand! flora ;  a  species  of  Salvia,  of  no  particular 
value  ;  and  Papaver  alpinum.  S.  B. — A  dwarf  species  of  Bpilobium,  which 
we  might  be  able  to  identify  with  the  aid  of  complete  suecimens ;  we  presume 
it  was  trnly  wild  in  the  locality  in  which  you  found  it  ?  R.  T.  H. — Williams, 
of  Holloway.  J.  D. — Bignonia  Cherere,a  very  fine  flower— so  ne,  that  it  may 
be  an  improved  variety  or  nearly  allied  species.  J".  P.,  Switzerland. — 1.  Cys- 
topteria  fragilis  dentata.  2.  Cryptogramma  crispa.  3.  Polypodium  Phegop- 
teris.    4;  Cystopteris  Regia, 

Peach.  Stump  the  World. — As  I  have  not  noticed  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Henderson's  question  (see  p.  48)  respecting  this  fine  Peach,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  so  generally  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874  we  received  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  a  healthy 
youDg  tree  of  this  variety.     It  was  sent  as  a  substitute  for  another, 


and  was  recommended  as  an  American  kind  which  would  be  sure  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  have  it  in  an  unheated  house,  where  it  closely 
follows  Stirling  Castle  in  ripening.  It  has  a  good  constitution,  grows 
freely,  and  its  fruit,  as  Mr.  Henderson  says,  is  large  and  handsome. 
We  have  now  a  full  crop  of  what  promises  to  be  very  fine  fruit.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  season,  and  ia  excellent  both  for  table  and 
exhibition. — Thos.  Coomdes. 

Culture  of  Todea  suparba, — I  have  a  very  fine  plant  of  this, 
but  for  the  last  three  mouths  the  tips  of  the  fronds  are  turning 
brown.  What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ?  I  keep  it  carefully  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  water  it  daily. — R.  A.  [Want  of  air  is  generally 
the  cause  of  the  tips  of  the  fronds  of  Todea  superba  turning  brown. 
When  the  plant  is  kept  too  confined  the  water  which  it  is  necessary 
to  give  it  overcharges  the  air  with  moisture,  which  condenses  and 
falls  back  on  the  plant,  causing  the  injury.  Nothing  ia  worse  for 
plants  of  any  kind  than  moisture  so  obtained.  Alternations  between 
a  moist  and  a  dry  state  of  the  air  around  the  plant  will  also  cause 
the  Todea  fronds  to  turn  brown.  "  R.  A."  had  better  cover  the  stem 
of  his  Todea  all  over  with  living  Sphagnum  Moss.  Water  copiously 
with  rain  water.  Place  it  where  it  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  as 
little  heat  as  possible  j  a  temperature  of  45*^  is  enough  for  the  winter. 
—J.  O'B.] 

Diseased  Cucumbers.— I  have  sent  two  or  three  small  Cu- 
cumbers which  go  off  yellow  at  the  points  and  come  to  nothing. 
They  are  grown  on  the  roof  of  a  Cucumber  house,  to  which  air  can 
be  given  at  the  top,  but  not  at  the  sides.  I  may  add  that  I  have  lost 
quite  one-half  of  the  crop  from  the  failure  in  question.  I  have 
sufficient  fire.heat  at  command,  and  I  can  give  plenty  of  bottom, 
heat.  I  also  send  leaves  of  the  younger  and  older  foliage.  Abund. 
ance  of  water  is  given  them  three  times  per  week.— J.  W.  [The 
leaves,  which  are  very  thin,  have  apparently  been  attacked  by 
red  spider.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house,  give  more 
air,  shade  during  bright  sunshine,  and  atop  the  points  of  the  shoots 
at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit  as  soon  as  the  latter  ia  set. — S.] 

Plants  for  Wardian  Cases. — What  are  the  beat  dozen  plants  or 
so  for  a  caae  3  ft.  long  and  20  in.  wide  ?— E.  F.  [The  name  Wardian 
case  ia  not  applicable  to  the  present  plant  oases.  They  are  more 
properly  miniature  portable  conservatories.  In  our  Albert  plant 
case  we  put  Ferns,  Aspidistras,  small  Palms,  and,  to  give  a  little 
colour  in  season,  Caladinms  and  ornamental-foliated  Begonias.  Small, 
well.coloured  plants  of  DracaDoas  look  well.  We  clothe  the  surface 
with  Lycopodium  dentioulatum,  green  or  variegated.  Aa  to  the  number 
of  plants,  this  ia  quite  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  put  as  many  in  as  the 
case  will  hold.  Some  people  will  put  aa  few  in  as  they  can,  but  then 
the  difference  is  simply  a  richly  or  meagrely  furnished  case.— B.  S-l 
Fruitless  Pines. — I  have  a  number  of  Pines  in  10-in.  and  12.ia 
pots  which,  unfortunately,  have  failed  to  show  fruit  this  year.  They 
are  large  healthy  plants,  and  no  doubt  the  pots  must  be  well  filled 
with  roots.  In  order  to  aucoeaafully  fruit  them  next  year,  should  I 
keep  them  in  the  pots  they  are  in  without  disturbing  them  in  any 
way  ?  or  should  I  take  the  tops  off  and  treat  them  as  suckers,  of 
course  discarding  the  old  roots  ?— Enquirer.  [Do  not  by  any  meana 
disturb  the  Pine  plants,  but  remove  part  of  the  surface  soil  and 
strip  off  a  few  bottom  leaves  ;  top-dress  them  with  fresh  soil  and 
plunge  the  pota  up  to  the  rims  into  bottom-heat  from  80'^  to  85'";  sur- 
face temperature  of  90^  to  95°  through  the  day.  If  very  dry  a  good 
watering  once  a  week.  I  have  always  found  the  above  method 
successful  in  starting  old  Pine  plants. — D.  M.] 

Questions. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.— Ia  it  usual  for  Veitcli's  Autumn 
Giant  Caaliflower  to  produce  purple  heads  ?    At  present  mine  are  so  coming  at 
the  rate  of  three  to  one,  and  for  the  purpose  intended  they  are  useless.— T.  C. 

Scott's  Favonrite  Lettuce.— I  should  like  to  kao  w  whether  Scott's  Favourite 
Cabbage  Lettuce  is  black  or  white-seeded.  Last  year  the  seed  sent  was  bla  k. 
and  I  had  splendid  Lettuces  through  the  hot  weather,  but  this  season  the  seed 
supplied  for  it  was  white  and  the  produce  worthless,  inasmuch  as  the  plaute 
"  bolted"  before  they  folded.— T.  C. 

Light-coloured  Evergreen,  Shrubs  —I  want  two  or  three  good  foliaged 
and  flowering  evergreen  shrubs  of  a  light  tint  of  foliage.  In  looking  through, 
the  evergreens  I  find  them  to  be  nearly  all  of  a  dark  shide,  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  Rhododendrons  and  a  tall  Hypericum  ;  Kalmia  latifoUa,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  moderately  light  i a  shade;  Andromeda  and  Sbimmia  are  of 
medium  green  or  olive  shades,  but  few  are  really  of  a  light  shade.  If  any 
of  your  readers  can  name  a  few  I  shall  be  obli??ed. — Johk  Stbvbns. 

Winter  Flowers. — I  have  a  small  greenhouse  heated  by  a  flue 
which  I  can  keep  up  to  from  55°  to  65®  at  night  during  winter,  and 
I  wish  to  devote  it  principally  to  growing  flowers  for  cutting  to 
supply  the  church  vases  through  the  winter.  The  flowers  must  be 
white  and  different  shades  of  scarlet  and  crimson,  those  which  last 
longest  in  water  after  being  cut  being  preferred.  Would  any  of  your 
readers  kiudly  tell  me  the  beat  sorts  (not  expensive)  to  grow?  — 
G.  S.  M. 
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SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

EOTAL    HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 

August  6. 
The  principal  featare  at  this  meeting  was  Begonias,  of  which,  there 
were  nnmerona  large  groups.  A  large  collection  oi  Gladioli  from 
Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport,  a  collection  of  inaectivorona  and  other 
plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  stands  of  brilliant  Verbenas 
from  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  added  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the 
meeting. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to— 

Gladiolus  Telamon  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  finely -formed  flower, 
with  bright  pink,  purple-striped  petals  and  creamy-yellow  throat. 

Cr.  Gorgoniug  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  kind  with  remarkably  well- 
formed  spikes  and  nnnaually  large  and  perfect  blossoms  of  a  pinkish- 
red  coloar,  striped  and  spotted  with  dark  crimson  and  parple.  Well 
worth  adding  to  any  good  collection. 

G.  Herois  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  kind  with  perfect  spike  and 
flowers  of  a  pinkish.acarlet  colour  with  creamy-white  throat. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Dr.  Todd  (Laing).— Akind  having  a  good  habit 
and  brilliant  crimaon  was-like  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion. 

B.  Cliiswick  Blush  (Society's  Gardens). — A  dwarf-habited 
kind  with  slender  flower-stalks  and  large  trusses  of  medium-sized, 
blush  flowers.     A  capital  sort  for  baskets. 

Botanical  Commendations  were  awarded  to — 

Torenia  Bailloni  (Veitch  &  Sons). — A  dwarf  yellowrflowered 
form  of  a  well-known  plant,  and  one  likely  to  prove  as  useful  in 
gardens  as  T.  Fournieri,  when  the  beat  conditions  of  its  calture  are 
known.  The  reason  why  snoh  a  plant  should  be  put  aside  with  a 
botanical  certificate  is  not  easily  understood. 

Dendrobium  d'Albertisi  (B.  S.  Williams). — A  small-flowered 
kind,  a  full  description  of  which  was  given  in  The  Garden  (see 
p.  55). 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  as  follows: — To  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons  ft  T  groups  of  Pitcher.plants  and  Begonias ;  to  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son  for  Gladioli ;  and  to  Meaars.  Laiog  &  Co.  for  group  of  Be- 
gonias. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hooper  for  Begonias 
and  Gloxinias;  and  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  group  of  fine-leaved 
plants. 

The  collection  of  inaectivorona  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
attracted  much  notice  on  accoaut  of  their  curious  construction  and 
interesting  character.  They  ranged  from  the  miniature  Dionceas  and 
Cephalotuaes  to  the  noble  Nepenthes  Hookeri  and  RafBesiana  and  the 
trumpet-leaved  Sarracenia  Drnmmondi. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  a  miscellaneona  collection  of  fine 
foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  among  which  were  particularly  notice, 
able  Caladium  La  Perle  de  Bresil  and  C.  hybridum,  the  latter  a 
curious-leaved  kind,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Caladium  and  an 
Alocasia.  The  fine  new  Fern  Microlepia  birta  criatata  was  also 
shown  ;  likewise  several  fine-leaved  Crotons,  Dractenaa,  and  Colenaes, 
the  latter  being  very  bright  and  diatinct. 

Verbenas  from  Mr.  Cannell  were  distinct  In  character,  large,  and 
of  fine  colours.  Among  the  most  striking  kinds  were  Lady  of  Lome, 
with  remarkably  large  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  white  Phlox  ; 
Lord  Leigh,  brilliant  scarlet,  clear  white  eye;  Swanley  Gem,  white, 
edged  with  lavender;  Purple  Emperor,  rich  dark  purple,  distinct 
white  eye;  Nemesis,  dark  crimson;  and  La  Lovie,  mauve.  Mr. 
Cannell  also  sent  a  box  of  blooms  of  Pelargonium  Echinatum  Spotted 
Gem,  which  were  bright  in  colour  and  very  effective.  Striped  Vesu- 
vius  Pelargonium  was  likewise  contained  in  the  same  collection. 

Gladioli. — These,  from  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport,  consisted  of 
forty-eight  varieties,  a  large  number  of  which  were  seedlings,  and 
fine  both  in  colour,  size,  arid  form  of  bloom.  Among  the  most  attrac- 
tive kinds  already  in  commerce  were  Sir  Thomaa  Symmonda,  a  rose 
and  crimson.atriped  flower  with  well-formed  petals ;  Acantha,  a  showy 
kind,  white,  and  striped  with  bright  purpliah-roae ;  Faust,  brilliant 
orange-scarlet  with  purple  veins  ;  and  Eclat,  bright  scarlet  and  white 
throat.  Among  the  best  seedlings  were  Herois,  Gorgoniua,  and  Tela, 
mon,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Other  kinds  worthy 
of  notice  were  Damoclea,  fine  pnrpliah-crimaon  with  white  claret- 
striped  throat;  and  Gabinins,  very  large  white  flowera  delicately 
tinted  with  pink,  the  lower  petal  being  blotched  with  bright  purple. 
Mr.  Batea  is  a  kind  with  ailky,  white  flowera,  and  bright  purple  throat 
and  lip,  very  ahowy  and  distinct. 

Gloxinias  from  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  which  had 
been  raised  from  seed  sown  one  year  ago,  were  remarkable  for  their 


size  and  profusion  of  bloom,  considering  the  age  of  the  plants.  The 
flowers  were  large  and  varied,  some  of  the  kinds  being  well  worth 
naming. 

Begonias. — These  were  chiefly  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Proebel,  and  from  the  Society's  garden.  The  first-named 
exhibitors'  plants  were  chiefly  seedlings,  the  result  of  careful  cross- 
ing with  the  beat  kinds.  The  flowers  throughout  were  of  fine  form, 
and  colour.  A  good  white.flowered  kind  of  the  Pearcei  type  was  Mrs* 
H.  J.  Elwes,  and  there  were  several  kinds  with  flowers  almost  golden- 
yellow.  We  also  noticed  in  this  group  a  plant  of  Begonia  diversifolia, 
a  kind  not  much  grown,  but  one  of  the  moat  beautiful.  It  grows 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  beara  rich  roay  flowers  all  the  way  up 
the  sterna.  The  plants  exhibited,  which  were  in  6-in.  pots,  were  the 
produce  of  seed  sown  on  Jan.  24  of  thia  year,  and  served  to  show  how 
quiokly  good  decorative  plants  may  be  obtained.  The  beat  kinds  in 
Messrs.  Frcebel'a  group  were  Moonlight,  White  Queen,  Solfatara 
(sulphur),  Gloire  de  Nancy  (double  scarlet),  Fen  de  Joie  (round 
flower,  brilliant  rose),  Eldorado  (yellow),  and  Corneille  (clear  rose). 
In  Messrs.  Veitch'a  group  of  Begonias  were  the  brilliant  crimson 
Mrs.  Charles  Scorer,  B.  Veitchi,  Qaeen  of  the  Whites,  and  several 
good  seedlings;  also  the  dwarf,  scarlet-flowered  B.  Davisi  and  a  kind 
of  similar  habit  of  growth,  named  Mrs.  Arthur  Potts,  having  deep 
blood-red  bloaaoms. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Mr.  Dean  sent  a  dwarf  kind  of 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  which  is  likely  to  prove  useful  in  "  carpet 
bedding,"  requiring  evidently  much  less  trouble  to  keep  at  the  desired 
height  than  the  one  in  general  cnltivation.  Mr.  Osborn,  gardener  to 
F.  Buchan,  Esq.,  Southampton,  showed  a  flowering  plant  of  Odonto- 
gloasnm  Lindeni,  being  the  first  that  haa  flowered  in  this  country, 
Ita  blossoms  are  of  a  lemon  colour,  and,  as  a  variety,  it  is  doubtless 
an  acquisition.  A  group  of  small  plants  of  Hydrangea  panioulata 
grandiflora,  from  Meaars.  Veitch  &  Sons,  waa  very  ahowy. 

Fruit    and    Vegetables. — Mr.  Thomson,  of   The  Vineyards, 

Clovenfords,  sent  a  bunch  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grape  of  large  size 
and  noble  appearance,  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  Several  Melons  of 
no  particular  value  were  alao  ahown  by  other  exhibitors.  A  collection 
of  Potatoes  waa  shown  by  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  E.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
Leonard's  Lee,  among  which  the  most  noticeable  kinds  were  Inter- 
national Kidney,  Fenn's  Bountiful,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Snowflake,  and 
Rector  of  Woodstock. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Jennings,  the  assistant. secretary,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,"  in  which  he  alluded  to  their 
form,  seeding  qualities,  conditions  for  their  successful  cnltare,  and 
their  value  for  baskets  and  general  decorative  purposes. 


Public  Park  at  Wigan.— Mr.  N.  Eckersley,  High  Sherlflc  of 
Lancashire,  has  just  opened  the  first  public  park  in  the  borough  of 
Wigan.  Many  thousands  of  peraona  witnesaed  the  ceremony.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  land  was  given  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Eckersley^ 
who  purchased  it  from  the  rector  and  patron  for  £2000,  and  the 
grounda  have  been  laid  out  by  the  Corporation  from  designa  by  Mr, 
Maclean,  of  Derby.  The  park  is  nearly  30  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
centrally  situated, 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — At  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  this  Association,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Alexander  Honey- 
man  read  an  inatructive  paper  on  "  The  Nutrition  of  Plants.'*  Mr. 
William  Black  next  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  East 
Lothian,  Warriston,  and  Ten-Week  Stocks."  Hedeaoribed  the  modes 
of  cultivation  followed  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  where  these  Stocks 
grow  ao  luxuriantly.  Meaars.  Dicksons  &  Co.  received  a  certificate 
for  the  new  Phlox  Surprise,  and  Mr,  Robert  Robertson  received 
certificates  for  new  Carnations  Rosy  Queen  and  Mrs.  Robertson. 

Fremontia  califomica. — On  the  outside  walls  of  glass  houBes  in  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery  about  the  end  of  Jane  this  was  covered  with  bright  yellow 
flowers  and  good  foliapre,  not  unlike  small  Pig  leaves.  In  habit  it  has  more  the 
character  of  a  dwarf  bush  than  of  a  wall  plant,  and  wonld  make  a  conspicnous 
object  in  positions  where  it  could  receive  a  little  protection  during  severe 
vpinters.  As  a  wall  plant  it  would  be  very  effective  in  contrast  with  ClematieeB 
and  similar  summer-flowering  plants  used  for  wall  gardening.— J.  GaooM, 

Scottish,  Arboricnltaral  Society.— The  first  escursion  of  the  members  of 
the  Scottish  Arbor icultural  Society  took  place  a  few  days  ago.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded by  train  to  Scone  Station,  and  during  the  day  visited  the  plantations  of 
Scone  and  Lyndoch,  on  the  e=tate  of  the  Earl  of  Manefield,  Sir.  W.  M'Corquodale, 
forester  and  wood  surveyor,  acting  as  conductor.  The  members  were  accom- 
panied by  their  photographic  artists,  who  carried  home  with  them  souvenirs  of 
the  excursion. 

Excursion  to  Brighton.— On  Friday,  Aug.  2,  the  employes  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  the  Queen's  seedsmen,  with  their  wives  and 
friends,  and  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  firm  and  their  families, 
numbering  in  all  ^between  300  and  400,  had  their  annual  excorsion  to 
Brighton. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  bat 
Thb    Akt    irsEi-F   13    Natobb."— SAdArec^'ffiM. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  BOUQUET-MAKING. 

ALLUsroN  is  made  (p.  101)  to  the  comparative  merits  of  French 
and  English  bouquets.  Although  willing  to  admit  that  in 
the  matter  of  jirrangement  our  London  artistes  may  claim 
a  superiority  over  their  Continental  colleagues,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  in  some  respects  we  in  this  country  might 
profitably  take  a  leaf  from  their  book.  The  system  in  this 
country  of  placing  as  many  choice  or  other  flowers  as  possible 
ia  a  bouquet  is  a  bar  to  many  who  cannot  afford  the  outlay  which 
the  purchase  of  any  great  quantity  of  them  entails.  It  is  just  in 
this  respect  that  Continental  people— especially  in  Germany — 
excel,  they  having  the  knack  of  making  attractive  bouquets 
without  using  so  many  flowers.  In  the  middle  of  winter  it  is 
impossible  for  the  many  to  indulge  in  a  bunch  of  flowers  ;  our 
nurserymen  and  florists  profess  not  to  be  able  to  make  anything 
of  a  cheap  description  at  that  time  of  the  year.  But  in  Ger- 
many this  is  just  the  time  when  a  large  trade  is  done  in  cheap 
bouquets,  which  they  are  there  enabled  to  make  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Of  course  in  a  shilling 
bouquet  at  Christmas  one  would  not  expect  to  see  Camellias 
or  Roses,  but  there  are  plenty  of  flowers  which,  sparingly  used, 
will  suffice.  As  an  instance,  I  will  briefly  describe  one  method 
which  I  have  not  seen  employed  in  England.  Some  green 
Moss  is  procured,  tolerably  long,  so  that  it  may  be  made  up 
into  little  bunches,  which  are  attached,  by  means  of  strong 
thread,  to  some  sprigs  of  anything  of  a  pliable  nature,  such  as 
[Spanish  Broom,  and  two  or  three  short  sprays  of  the  small 
Periwinkle  are  attached  in  the  same  manner.  The  flowers, 
consisting  of  anything  that  can  be  procured,  are  mounted  in 
the  usual  way,  only  that  there  will  be  but  little  need  to  wire 
them,  just  tying  on  being  sufficient.  A  neat  deal  stick  is  taken 
and  the  centre  flowers  affixed  to  the  end  of  it ;  next  to  this  is 
placed  a  row  of  the  Periwinkle,  and  around  this  a  row  of  the 
little  Moss  bundles ;  then  again  come  flowers,  and  then  again 
Moss  and  Periwinkle,  or  the  latter  may  be  worked  in  amongst 
the  rings  of  flowers.  The  whole  is  edged  with  some  Thuja 
sprigs,  or  something  of  a  like  character.  In  this  way  the 
flowers  are  spread  over  a  greater  surface,  and  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  fair-sized  nosegay  at  a  cheap  rate.  In  these  cheap 
bouquets  such  plants  as  Gypso|.hila,  Ammobium,  and  Heli- 
chrysum,  dried  in  their  natural  colours,  are  mixed  with  the 
natural  flowers  ;  and  as  most  nurserymen  make  a  practice  of 
growing  and  drying  a  quantity  of  these  plants,  they  can  be 
plentifully  used.  Were  it  understood  that  a  good  shilling 
bunch  of  floivers  could  be  had  in  January  as  well  as  in  June, 
buyers  would  greatly  increase;  and,  as  it  is  the  cheap  article 
that  pays  the  best,  makers  would  soon  find  their  production 
profitable.  J.  Cornhill. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATIONS. 
Mt  impression  concerning  these  is  that  even  making  a  good 
custom  assume  unreasonable  proportions  may  soon  not  only 
render  it  objectionable,  but  a  positive  nuisance.  This  does 
not,  however,  apply  to  a  few  flowers  being  placed  on  the  table. 
I  see,  indeed,  no  reason  why  flowers  should  be  considered  "  out 
of  place  "  on  a  dinner-table ;  but  the  question  is,  How  can  we 
improve  such  decorations  ?  for  it  is  impossible  to  fix  rules  for 
such  work.  It  is  true  some  good  general  principles  may  be 
laid  down,  such  as  not  obstructing  free  intercourse  across  the 
table,  and  leaving  ample  margin  for  plates,  glasses,  &c. ;  but 
if  any  set  of  rules  were  implicitly  followed  table  decorations 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  very  stereotyped  affair  indeed ;  if 
the  operator  does  not  possess  originality  enough  to  extemporise 
a  design  by  means  of  which  he  can  work  harmoniously  with 
surrounding   objects,  I   should  have  but  little  hopes  of    a 


successful  result  from  following  any  set  of  fixed  rules.  As 
dinner-table  decorations  are  usually  seen  only  by  artificial 
light,  it  follows  that  the  candelabra  or  whatever  mode  of 
lighting  is  adopted  will,  in  a  great  measure,  determine  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  floral  decorations.  Presentation  plate, 
prize  cups,  and  similar  silver  services  often  well-nigh  fill  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  leave  only  a  small  margin  for  flowers 
and  foliage.  An  ornamental  dessert  service,  too,  skilfully 
filled  and  garnished,  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  since  the 
flat  form  of  decoration  has  become  so  popular,  a  design  on  the 
white  cloth,  or  on  a  centre  of  coloured  silk  or  satin,  is  very 
speedily  arranged  in  Fern  fronds  or  ornamental  foliage,  and  a 
few  brightly  coloured  or  graceful  forms  of  flowers  are  added 
merely  to  give  life  to  the  arrangement.  A  few  trailing  sprays 
of  foliage  and  pendant  blossoms  may  also  drape  lightly  from 
the  candelabra,  and  there  should  be  a  specimen  glass  to  each 
guest,  containing  a  choice  button-hole  bouquet.  Surely  such 
decorations  as  these  cannot,  with  justice,  be  termed  incon- 
gruous. The  principal  evil  to  be  guarded  against  is  over- 
crowding. If  ample  space  be  allotted  to  each  guest  for  all 
the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  dinner-table,  I  see  no  reison  why 
the  central  portion,  not  required  for  any  useful  purpose, 
should  not  be  gay  with  flowers.  1  would,  however,  encourage, 
as  much  as  possible,  originality  of  design.  If  A  delights  in 
fountains,  waterfalls,  and  water  bouquets,  why  should  not  B 
enjoy  his  Ferns  or  Mosses,  or  C  only  display  his  choicest  fruits  ? 
Whether  in  the  castle  or  the  cottage  there  is  room  for  endless 
variety  in  the  way  of  table  decoration,  and  the  best  effects  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  obtained  not  by  copying  others,  but  by  originating 
designs  to  suit  special  occasions  as  they  arise.         J.  Groom. 


EXHIBITION  CARNATIONS  AND  PIOOTEES. 
As  a  grower  and  exhibitor  of  these  flowers  I  cannot  permit 
the  criticisms  in  The  Garden  (see  pp.  106  and  142)  to  pass 
without  remark.     It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  writers  in 
question  grow  Carnations  themselves,  and  it  is  equally  plain 
to  those  conversant  with  these  flowers  that  the  said  writers 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  pre- 
pared for  exhibition.     It  is  a  misleading  remark  to  say,  for 
instance,  that  the  flowers   "  are  throttled  by  a  stiff  collar  of 
dead  white  cardboard,"  placed  there,  as   is  further  stated,  "  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  the  bursting  of  the  calyx."     It  is  wrong 
to  say  that  the  flowers  are  "  throttled,"  as  the  card  has  a  hole 
in  the  centre  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  its  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  calyx,  a  fact  which  disposes  at  once  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  card  is  put  there  either  to  prevent  the  bursting 
of  it,  as  some  suppose,  or  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  its  bursting, 
as  stated  by  others.     I  think  I  can  show,  too,  that  The  GA^DEN 
is  responsible  for  some  crude  remarks  on  dressing.     "  What 
we  have  to  deplore,"  says  a  writer  in  that  journal,  "  is  the  fact 
that,  after  ages  of  effort,  and  not  a  little  vaunting  of  what  has 
been  done,  the  ideal  flower  is  only  to  be  seen  in  a  deep  paper 
collar,  with  all  its  delicate  beauty  of  varied  petal  destroyed, 
flattened,  or  picked  out."      This  statement  is  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  intentions    of   the  florist.      His  aim  is  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  flower,  to  assist  Nature,  he 
would  say,  which  he  does  by  bringing  out  the  "  varied  beauty 
of  the  petal,"  not   destroying   it.      Some  flowers  have   been 
brought  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection   that  they  do  not 
require  any  artificial  aid,  either  in  the  way  of  card  or  tweezers. 
Others  are  much  improved  by   having   some  of  the  petals 
slightly  moved  aside  in  order  to  show  the  varied  beauty  of  those 
that  are  hid  underneath.     In  a  large  collection  many  flowers 
occur  in  which  the  outer  petals  are  quite  hid,  owing  to  the  inner 
ones  overlapping  them  ;  in  other  flowers  the  petals  are  heaped 
together,  as   it   were  in  segments,  and   therefore,  by  simply 
moving  these  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  their  beauty  is   set 
forth.     Again,  in  my  opinion,  such   flowers  are  all   stt  off  to 
better  advantage  with    cards   than   without   them ;  in   many 
cases,  indeed,  their  aid  is  almost  indispensable.     Let  a  stand 
of  blooms  be  set  up  without  cards  and  one  with  them,  and 
leave  the  flower-loving  public  to  judge  the  two  stands ;  I  am 
certain   that  by  far  the  larger  proportion   would   select   the 
carded  flowers.     That  there  might  be  some  alteration  in  the 
way  of  exhibiting  them  I  will  admit.   The  monotony  connected 
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with  the  long  lines  of  boxes  certainly  affords  room  for  com- 
plaint, and  the  same  may  be  urged  against  long  lines  o£  Dahlia 
boxes,  or  even  of  Koses.  Groups  of  small  fine-foliaged  plants, 
including  Ferns,  might  be  introduced  in  some  way  between 
the  different  sections  of  flowers,  and  the  stages  might  be 
fringed  with  a  row  of  Creeping  Jenny,  Isolepis,  or  Selaginella. 
To  any  external  adornment  of  this  kind  no  florist  would  object. 
What  they  want  at  a  Carnation  exhibition  is  to  study  the 
flowers  in  all  their  points  of  excellence,  to  admire  the  regu- 
larity and  brightness  of  marking  in  the  Carnation  and  the 
pure  ivory-white  petal,  edged  with  red,  purple,  rose,  or  scarlet, 
in  the  Picotee.  Few  of  them  care  much  about  the  way  in 
which  they  are  arranged.  Still,  I  would  do  florists  injustice 
did  I  say  that  they  would  not  appreciate  a  better  arrangement. 
Let  us  now  advert  to  the  remarks  of  "  A.  D."  (see  p.  142). 
What  can  the  general  reader  think  of  a  writer  who  de- 
scribes a  plain  circular  card  as  "  the  meretricious  aid  of 
an  ornamental  decoration  ?  "  I  trust,  also,  that  "  A.  D."  will  see 
that,  by  implication,  he  accuses  certain  judges  of  dishonesty. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  say  in  the  place  of  "  an  honest 
judge,"  &c.,  judges  should  disqualify,  &c.  The  weakness  of 
"A.  D.'s  "  remarks  culminates,  however,  when  he  says  dress- 
ing "  too  often  enables  a  skilled  expert  to  make  good  flowers 
out  of  bad  ones."  Critics  like  "  A.  D."  often  rush  into  print 
without  having  studied  the  subject  about  which  they  write. 
Let  us  take  au  illustration.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  person  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  painting  visits  a  picture  gallery  for 
the  first  time.  He  walks  carelessly  through  the  rooms,  and 
the  less  he  knows  of  pictures  the  more  freely  and  loudly  will 
he  express  his  opinions  of  what  he  considers  the  best,  and  it  is 
also  very  unlikely  that  he  will  select  as  the  best  those  paint- 
ings marked  with  the  stamp  of  genius  ;  rather  will  he  choose 
those  where  high  colour  and  showiness  obtain.  It  is  so,  too, 
with  the  study  of  sculpture,  and  it  is  the  same  with  florist 
flowers.  The  showy  border  Polyanthus  is  preferred  at  first  to 
the  delicate  refinement  of  the  gold-laced  flowers,  and  the 
gaudy  colours  of  the  self-edged  Alpine  Auricula  to  the  match- 
less purity  of  Taylor's  Glory  or  Smiling  Beauty. 

J.  Douglas. 


SPECIES   OP    SABBATIA. 


Ot  this  lovely  genus  of  the  Gentian  family  we  have  at  present 
three  species  in  cultivation,  all  natives  of  North  America  ;  and, 
though  over  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  they  were  first 
known,  they  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  gardens.  The  kinds 
are — I'be  Field  Sabbatia  (S.  campestris),  an  erect-growing 
plant  about  1  it.  high  with  many-branched,  angular  stems, 
which  form  a  broad  head.  The  leaves  are  stem-clasping  and 
oval-shaped,  pointed,  and  with  from  three  to  five  veins.  The 
blossDms  are  borne  at  the  tips  of  numerous  short  stalks,  and 
are  about  1  in.  across,  with  five  oblong  divisions.  The  colour 
is  a  light  rose  with  a  greenish  star  in  the  centre.  It  inhabits 
the  open  prairies  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  The  Chlora- 
like  Sabbatia  (S.  chloroides),  the  finest  of  the  genus,  is  rather 
a  weak-growing  kind,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped,  erect 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  not  borne  in  such  profusion  as  in  the 
preceding,  but  are  much  larger,  being  from  IJ-  in.  to  2  in. 
across,  with  from  seven  to  thirteen  divisions,  and  of  a  bright 
rose  colour.  It  is  found  in  boggy  places  from  New  York  to 
Carolina.  It  was  introduced  in  1817.  The  angular-stemmed 
Sabbatia  (S.  angularis)  is  of  erect  habit,  with  oval,  stem-clasp- 
ing leaves.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  about 
1  in.  across,  and  are  borne  on  short  stalks  in  profusion,  which 
form  a  broad,  fan-shaped  head.  It  inhabits  the  hilly  shady 
woods  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  was  introduced  in  182(5. 
The  variety  S.  angularis  alba  has  pure  white  blossoms,  and  is 
also  at  present  in  cultivation.  They  are  not  diSicult  to  manage, 
provided  the  peculiar  habitat  of  each  species  be  imitated 
as  nearly  as  possible.  For  instance,  S.  chloroides,  being  found 
in  bogs,  requires  a  very  moist  position  ;  S.  campestris,  an  open 
and  drier  place ;  S.  angularis,  a  more  sheltered  situation 
and  more  shade  than  the  others,  and  it  must  also  have  partial 
shade  in  imitation  of  that  afforded  by  the  surrounding 
vegetation  amongst  which  it  is  found  growing  in  a  wild  .^tate. 
The  soil  I  use  consists  of  equal  parts  of  good  llhry  loam  and 


finely  sifted  leaf-mould,  with  enough  sand  to  make  it  open. 
The  only  means  of  propagation  I  find  is  by  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  now,  as  no  advantage  is  achieved  by  sowing  in  spring, 
the  seedlings  being  apt  to  become  drawn  during  hot  weather  ; 
whereas,  if  sown  now,  the  seeds  soon  germinate  and  attain  a 
fair  size  before  winter.  The  seedlings  should  be  potted  off 
before  they  become  in  the  least  drawn,  or  they  will  make  but 
weakly  plants,  and  should  be  wintered  in  a  co'd,  airy  frame. 
In  spring,  repeatedly  stopping  the  shoots  will  induce  them  to 
form  bushy  plants  before  flowering.  All  the  above  kinds  are 
but  of  biennial  duration,  but  as  they  can  be  raised  so  plenti- 
fully from  seeds,  it  would  always  be  a  source  of  perennial 
enjoyment  to  have  a  succession  of  flowering  plants.  There 
are  several  other  hardy  species  which,  I  believe,  are  not  in 
cultivation  at  present,  including  one  or  two  perennials.  They 
all  have  either  rose  or  white  coloured  blossoms,  with  the  same 
style  of  habit  as  those  enumerated.  The  best  are  S.  pani- 
culata,  calycosa,  stellaris,  and  gracilis.  W. 


Bamboos  for  the  Conservatory. — When  well  grown  in  pots 
the  smaller  Bamboos  make  a"imirable  sabjects  for  the  cooaervatory 
or  greenhouse,  or  for  standing  in  recesses  in  rooms  they  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  Sprays  of  thair  glossy  green  foliage  are  also  among 
the  best  material  which  can  bo  used  in  large  vases  of  cut  tlowers,  or 
for  edgings  of  bouquets.  We  lately  noticed  a  collection  of  Bamboos 
in  pots  in  Mr.  George  Paul's  nursery  at  Chesbunt.  The  kinds  most 
fiivonied  are  Bambusa  glauca,  B.  mitis,  the  true  B.  nigra,  and  B. 
arundinacea. — S. 

Flowering  of  Odontoglossum  Lindeni.— Referring  to  your 
notice  of  the  Odontoglossum  Lindeni  which  I  exhibited  at  the  Horti. 
cultural  Society  the  other  day,  and  which  has  never  before  flowered 
in  England,  permit  me  to  say,  for  the  information  of  your  readers 
who  may  have  a  similar  plant  in  their  collections,  that  I  purchased  it 
at  Messrs.  Stevens*  about  six  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  kept  in  a 
temperature  the  same  as  that  in  which  Cattleyas  and  Vandas  are 
kept  for  four  years.  Finding,  however,  that  it  did  not  bloom,  I  had  it 
two  years  ago  placed  with  Oncidinma  and  Odontoglosaums,  and 
subjected  it  to  a  very  low  temperature,  my  house  not  exceeding  55° 
all  last  winter,  and  aince  the  early  part  of  May  no  fire-heat  whatever 
has  been  applied.  I  think  this  proves  it  to  be  a  apecially  cool  Orchid, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  if  so  treated  it  would  push  up  a  flower- 
spike  every  year. — H.  J.  Buchan,  Wilton  Hoitse,  Southampton. 

Myrtles  at  Lochryan. — These  grow  to  a  larger  size  as  standard 
shrubs  at  Lochryan,  Wigtonshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
Bart.,  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  bushes 
are  over  10  ft.  high  and  as  much  through,  the  foliage  most  vigorous 
and  healthy,  and  the  whole  plants  thickly  covered  with  flower.bnds 
just  bursting  into  bloom.  The  Myrtle  is  common  all  through  the 
sea. coast  gardens  of  Great  Britain  as  a  wall  shrub,  but  it  is  only 
where  it  is  planted  as  freely  as  Rhododendrons  that  its  fall  beauty 
can  be  seen.  There  are  also  several  fine  specimens,  about  25  ft.  high, 
of  Acacia  dealbata,  which  it  is  unusual  to  aee  so  far  north, — Salmoni. 

CEPS. 

Plants  for  Churchyards. — I  notice  in  the  papers  mention  of 
another  churchyard  to  be  planted,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
many  more.  It  has  therefore  struck  me  as  worth  considering  whether 
shrubs  which  are  sure  to  grow  large  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I 
imagine  that  even  the  Lilac  will  produce  roots  sufiioiently  strong  to 
disturb  the  graves  ;  and  I  aee  in  Kenaington  Churchyard  many  shrubs 
which,  if  left  there,  will,  after  a  lapae  of  twenty  years,  smother  the 
whole  place.  I  would  suggest  that,  except  there  happen  to  be  spaces 
quite  away  from  graves,  the  decoration  by  plants  ahould  be  confined 
to  such  as  the  Broom,  the  Box,  and  a  few  others  of  slow  growth,  and 
that  there  are  plenty  of  other  tall. growing  plants  (including  the 
Pampas  Grass)  which  may  be  trusted  not  to  grow  in  the  way  of 
roots  to  any  troublesome  extent.  Between  the  graves  the  Campanula 
pulla  would  be  an  excellent  subject,  as  it  is  ao  hardy  in  London ;  in 
shady  placea  I  would  put  Fumaria. — J.  S. 

Second  Growth  in  Lilium  longiflorum. — I  have  a  bulb  of 
this  Lily  which  sent  up  two  stems  in  the  spring  in  the  ordinary  way, 
neither  of  which,  however,  bore  any  bloom.  Thinking  that  I  should 
have  to  wait  till  next  year,  I  put  the  pot  aside  for  a  time,  till  some 
time  afterwards,  perhaps  in  June, I  observed  fonr  new  stems  rising  from 
the  bulb.  These  stems  are  now  about  8  in.  high,  and  I  am  told  that 
they  are  all  likely  to  bloom,  and,  indeed,  I  think  I  can  feel  the  buds 
at  the  top  of  the  atema.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  cot  unusual  for  this  or 
any  other  Lily  to  make  a  double  growth,  as  it  were,  in  one  season  ? 
— W.  J.  T.,  Brixton. 
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The  White  Irish  Heath  (Menziesia  polifolia  alba). — I  saw 
this  growing  most  vigortusly  at  Woodlawn,  Castlewellan,  forminf^ 
tufts,  fally  4  ft.  in  diameter,  which  were  eheets  of  white  flowers. 
lb  in   planted  in  the  hard  gravel  soil  of  the  garden. — T.  Smith. 

Pesfontainea  spinosa. — I  aaw  some  beautiful  hashes  of  this 
handsome  shrub,  fully  4  ft.  high  and  proportionately  wide,  literally 
loaded  with  flowers,  in  the  gardens  of  Earl  Annersley,  Caatlewellan, 
Co.  Down.  They  were  formerly  grown  in  pots,  but  have  been  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground  for  some  years,  to  their  advantage  in  every  way. 
They  had  evidently  flowered  equally  well  last  year,  aa  a  large  nnmber 
of  seed-pods  were  upon  them  ;  but  all  I  examined  were  seedless, 
probably  owing  to  last  season  being  cold  and  sunless,  and  coneequently 
feitilisation  imperfect. — T.  S:\iith. 

'  Harrison's  Musk.— This  will  hereafter  have  to  be  classed  with 
yellow  bedding  plants.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  beautiful  bed  of 
it  in  the  gardens  of  Narrowater  Castle,  Co.  Down.  The  beds  are  all 
raised  slightly  above  the  level,  aud  the  ground  is  very  stony  and  dry 
and  exposed  to  the  sea  breezes.  It  had  not  been  watered  since  planted 
iu  May  last,  and  has  grown  well  from  the  first,  it  being  the  first 
plant  to  cover  the  ground,  forming  a  sheet  of  yellow,  with  the  leaves 
beautifully  green  and  healthy.  This  very  much  surprised  me,  aa  I 
thought  it  would  not  do  without  abundance  of  water.  It  was  likewise 
uaed  as  a  basket  plant  in  the  conservatory,  and  for  this  purpose  also 
it  wag  quite  charming.— T.  Smith. 

Delphinium  cardinale. — Specimens  of  this  Delphinium  are  now 
finely  in  flower  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  at  this 
season  of  the  year  few  plants  are  more  imposing.  They  vary  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height;  one  specimen  4  ft.  high  and  40  iu.  in  oircum- 
ference  contains  sixty  branchleta,  each  bearing  on  an  average  from 
six  to  eight  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-red  oolour,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  with  plants  of  Delphinium  grandiflorum  albnm  that  stand 
in  close  proximity  to  it.  D.  cardinale  is  quite  distinct  from  D.  nudi- 
oaule,  and  will  make  a  grand  plant  for  the  wild  garden. 

plants  in  Bloom  at  Tottenham. — Amongst  hardy  plants 
now  in  bloom  at  Tottenham  are  the  rare  and  beautiful  Pentstemon 
Oobaea;  varieties  of  the  handsome  Sparasis  palcherrima ;  many 
plants  of  the  new  Lily  alluded  to  above;  a  handsome  and  singular 
Stobaea,  which  ia  quite  hardy  and  very  distinct ;  a  fine  Japanese  her- 
baceoua  Veronica;  the  hardy  dwarf  form  of  the  common  Agapan- 
thus;  Campanula  Vidalli ;  Spirsea  palmata  elegans,  not  a  hybrid  at 
all,  but  a  pretty  plant  if  allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  meiits  ;  it  is 
probably  what  used  to  be  called  S.  lobata,  or  a  form  of  it.  Along 
with  these  was  also  the  showy  Chrysanthemum  lacustre,  of  which  we 
have  lost  sight  for  some  time,  and  which  is  a  perennial  well  worthy 
of  culture  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  vigorous  and  fine  ox. eye  Daisy.  Added  to 
the  above  were  likewise  Ramanas  Roses,  in  three  colours;  the  large 
onble  Day  Lily,  the  double  Tiger^  and  other  beautiful  Lilies. 

Double-flowered  Bramble.— One  of  the  finest  and  most  suit- 
able  of  flowering  shrubs  for  the  wild  garden  or  woodland  border  ia  a 
double  form  of  one  of  our  commonest  native  Brambles— Rubus 
discolor  fl.-pl.  A  large  specimen  in  the  Kew  collection  has  been  one 
masa  of  rosy-pink  bloasoma  for  some  time  past,  numbers  of  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  being  as  large  and  as  perfectly  double  as  those  of  many 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums.  This  kind  will  flourish  in  almost  every 
soil  and  situation,  and,  in  the  mixed  shrubbery  border,  will  furnish 
for  several  weeks  a  colour  which  is,  at  any  rate,  somewhat  uncommon 
among  shrubs.  Another  Bramble,  Rubus  laoiniatus,  has  beautiful, 
somewhat  Parsley-like  leaves,  and  fruits  very  freely.  Like  the  last,  it 
will  grow  anywhere,  but  it  ia  well  worth  a  place  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  it  will  well  repay  liberal  treatment. — f 

liOasa  volcanica. — In  the  herbaceoua  collection  at  Kew  there 
ia  now  in  flower  thia  new  and  beautiful  plant,  recently  figured  in 
"L'lllustration  Horticole."  It  is  a  robust-growing  annual,  about 
3  ft.  in  height,  with  dark  green,  three-lobed,  toothed  leavea.  The 
blossoms  are  borne  in  profusion  and  are  about  1^  in.  across,  with  five 
divisions,  which  form  a  regular  pentagon.  The  colour  is  very 
peculiar ;  on  the  outside  are  the  bright  green  calyx  lobes,  half  as  long 
and  alternate  with  the  boat-shaped  petals,  which  are  pure  white, 
inside  of  which  lie  the  yellow  stamens.  In  the  centre  are  five  small, 
two. horned  petals,  united  in  a  button-like  form,  which  on  the  surface 
are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  marked  by  transverse  white  lines,  and  golden- 
yellow  at  the  edges  and  sides.  Altogether,  it  forma  a  very  striking 
object.  The  detractive  points  are  that  it  is  beset  with  numerous 
stinging  hairs,  which  produce  the  same  effect  aa  a  Nettle,  and  also 
its  being  but  of  annual  duration.  It  ia,  we  believe,  one  of  the  many 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Wallis  in  New  Granada. — A. 


Seedling  Petunias. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Marcham, 
Springfield  Nuraery,  Islewortb,  a  boxful  of  seedling  Petunias.  They 
consist  of  Belfs  of  the  richest  crimaon,  ro3y.purple,  and  white  ;  white 
grounde,  flaked  with  crimson  aud  purple ;  crimsons,  flaked  with 
white;  and  rosy-purples,  with  a  white  centre  running  with  heart- 
shaped  terminations  into  the  coloured  margins — altogether,  very 
striking  flowers. 

The  Paris  Exhibition. — Among  the  artizan  reporters  selected 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  examine  and  report  on  the  various 
industries  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  we  learn  that  Mr.  George  Stanton, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Noble,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thamea,  haa  been 
appointed  to  report  on  horticulture.  Mr.  Stanton  waa  selected  by  the 
above-mentioned  Society  for  the  same  purpose  also  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition iu  1867. 

Aerides  Lobbi  var.  Alnsworthi. — A  plant  of  thia  fine  form 
of  A.  Lobbi,  exhibitei  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ainaworth, 
Blanchester,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  recent  show  at 
Preston,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  on  account  of  its  finely- 
developed  and  beautifully. coloured  flowers.  It  was  a  medium. sized 
specimen,  consisting  of  two  growths,  each  furnished  with  about  six- 
teen leaves.  One  growth  bore  two  flower-spikes,  the  longest  of  which 
measured  28  in.,  and  had  three  side  branches ;  the  others  were  very 
little  shorter,  and  the  flowers  were  equally  well  coloured. — T.  B. 

A  Few  Stately  Plants. — The  present  season  has  produced  a 
degree  of  development  rarely  seen  in  hardy  plants  ;  they  grew  away 
in  the  spring  without  any  cheeks  from  late  frosts,  such  aa  we  often 
have.  Aconitum  Stokesianum  has  grown  8  ft.  high;  Bocconia 
japonica,  7  ft.  to  8  ft.,  exceedingly  fine  ;  Eryngium  paniculatum,  6  ft. 
hiiih,  most  ornamental  ;  Hemerocallia  quanso  fl..pl.,  in  large  masses, 
fully  4  ft.  high,  and  with  hundreds  of  flowers  ;  Silphinm  gummiferrm 
and  S.  laciniatum,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  the  former  with  deep  yellow 
and  the  latter  with  paler.colonred  flowers ;  one  of  the  best  features 
of  these  plants  ia  that  they  are  continuous-blooming,  like  the  Dahlia. 
— T.  Smith. 

A  New  Cattleya. — One  of  the  most  gorgeously-flowered  hybrid 
Cattleyaa  that  has  yet  been  raised  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in 
Messrs.  Yeitch'a  nursery,  Chelsea.  Mr.  Dominy  believes  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Dowiana  and  C.  esoniensia.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  aud  its  flowers  are  of  large  size  ;  the  lip,  which  is  of 
a  rich  velvety  maroon  shaded  with  purple,  measures  from  2^  in.  to 
3  in.  across,  and  forma  a  striking  contrast  to  the  broad,  delicate 
violet,  transparent  petals  and  sepals.  Although  Cattleyas  are  not  so 
popular  as  Odontoglossuma  and  other  cool  Orchids,  owing  to  their 
requiring  more  heat  and  care  to  grow  them,  yet  such  kinds  aa  the 
one  just  alluded  to  fully  repay,  by  the  remarkable  splendour  of  their 
blosEoms,  any  care  or  trouble  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

Gardening  in  the  Green  Park. — We  notice  a  great  improve, 
ment  in  the  Green  Park  by  Piccadilly,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  a 
number  of  the  ugly  and  monotonous  beds  which  were  placed  by  that 
thoroughfare.  The  trees  have  also  been  thinned,  and  the  remaining 
ones  look  much  more  healthy  and  promising. — V. 

A  Highly-coloured  Masdevallia. — A  medium-sized  plant  of 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  designated,  I  believe,  the  Drumlanrig  variety, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  late  horticultural  exhibition  held  at 
Preston,  exemplified  more  fully  than  nsual  the  great  variety  in  colour 
that  exists  amongst  these  plants.  The  peculiar  shades  in  Masdevallia 
blooms  are  almost  aa  difficult  to  describe  as  they  are  to  paint,  but  we 
have  hitherto  seen  nothing  to  equal  the  depth  and  intensity  of  colour 
in  the  plant  alluded  to,  which  may  be  described  aa  a  vivid  magenta- 
crimson,  unequalled  by  the  flowers  of  any  plant  we  have  ever  met 
with.— T.  B. 

Xiilium  Batemanniee. — We  have  received  permission  from  a 
well-known  lover  of  Lilies,  Mrs.  Bateman,  to  name  a  fine  autumn- 
flowering  Lily  from  Japan  Lilium  Batemannise.  We  first  had  it  over 
three  years  ago  and  flowered  it,  but,  owing  to  the  weakuees  of  the 
specimens,  were  then  unable  with  certainty  to  bring  it  forward  aa 
something  really  new.  Thia  year,  however,  having  obtained  larger 
planta,  we  can  now  with  confidence  introduce  it  as  hitberto  unnoticed 
in  England.  It  grows  from  3^  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  has  a  slender 
stem,  light  green,  inclined  to  bronze  at  the  inaeitions  of  the  lower 
leavea.  The  latter  are  long  and  slender  and  arch  downwards.  The 
flowers  are  semi.cup-shaped,  with  spreading  segmeuts,  somewhat 
recurved,  medium  sized,  of  a  deep  apricot  tint,  and  unspotted.  They 
are  produced  in  nmbela  of  from  four  to  eight  or  twelve,  not  unlike 
iu  tint  those  of  Thunbergianum  venustum  ;  hut  the  plant,  as  to  bulb, 
habit  of  giowth,  foliage,  and  time  of  flowering,  resembles  very 
closely  L.  Leichtlini,  to  which  it  ia  closely  allied.' — A.  Wallace, 
Colchester.  [We  have  received  fine  specimens  of  the  same  Lily 
from  Mr.  Ware's  collection  under  the  name  of  a  variety  of  L.  Thun- 
bergianum. Mr.  A.  Perry  considers  it  a  tall  form  of  what  is  known 
aa  the  Armenian  variety  of  Thunbergianum.] 
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Hardy  Slirubs. — Foremost  in  beauty  among  the  tardy  ehrobs 
now  in  flower  are  several  species  of  the  North  American  genus 
Clethra.  All  have  deciduous,  somewhat  Alder.like  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  white,  Andromeda.like  flowers ;  C.  acuminata,  C. 
paniculata,  and  C.  Michauxi  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  peat 
border. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Zephyranthes  Lindleyana,  from 
Mexico,  with  its  Grassy  leaves  and  erect,  funnel-shaped  blossoms, 
pnre  white  inside  and  tinged  with  red  on  the  outer  surface,  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  of  the  hardy  Amaryllide.  Gladiolus  dracoce- 
phalus,  a  kind  first  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  Drachenberg  Moun. 
tains,  in  Natal  Colony,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  when  collecting  for  Mr.  W.  W. 
Saunders,  is,  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  remarkable  for  the 
contrast  it  affords  in  the  lurid  hue  of  its  flowers,  which  are  wholly 
unlike  those  of  any  of  its  congeners  known  to  him.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  flower  have  a  yellowish  ground  colour,  closely  and  finely 
striped  with  dull  red-purple  ;  the  lower  portions  are  bright  green 
spotted  with  purple.  Clematis  Davidiana,  though  somewhat  similar 
to  C.  tubuloaa,  is,  however,  totally  diatioct  from  that  speciea  from  a 
horticultural  standpoint,  and,  according  to  the  same  standard,  a  much 
more  desirable  plant  in  every  way.  It  was  a  few  years  ago  brought 
to  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantesfrom  China.  In  dry,  sunny  spots  few 
annuals  make  such  a  gorgeous  show  as  the  Portulacas,  P.  Thel- 
lussoni,  with  its  large,  rosy-crimson,  white-centred  blossoms,  being 
one  of  the  best.  Hypericum  empetrifoUum  is  a  beautiful  plants  and 
a  near  ally  of  the  lovely  little  H.  Ooris,  noted  some  weeks  ago.  It 
grows  less  than  1  ft.  high,  has  pretty,  Heath-like  foliage,  and  loose 
panicles  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Malvastrum  Munroanum,  from 
Columbia,  although  introduced  to  English  gardens  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  seems  to  have  been  long  almost  lost  sight  of.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  handsome  perennial,  bearing  an  abundance  of  bright 
salmon- coloured  flowers.  M.  lateritium,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  has 
large,  salmon-coloured,  saucer-shaped  flowers  on  stalks,  3  in.  or  -i  in. 
in  length ;  each  flower  has  a  ring  of  yellow  round  the  base  of  the 
brush-like  mass  of  yellow  anthers,  and  another  ring  of  deep  red  round 
that.  It  is  easily  propagated,  as  the  creeping  stems  root  freely  at  every 
joint.  Linaria  dalmatica,  with  its  shrubby  habit,  glaucous  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  desirable  members 
of  the  Snapdragon  family.  A  Mediterranean  Boragewort  (Echium 
cretioum)  is  a  very  showy  plant ;  it  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bears 
a  profusion  of  largo  deep  red  flowers.  Serioocarpua  solidagensis 
grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  very  narrow  leaves  almost  hidden  by 
the  white  flowers  ;  it  is  a  graceful  and  pretty  Composite.  Chrysopsis 
pilosa,  2  ft.  in  height,  has  large  flower. heads  li  in.  across,  of  a 
beantiful  clear  bright  yellow  colour;  this  North  American  perennial 
should  be  much  more  frequently  met  with.  A  Himalayan  Composite 
(Sauasurea  albescens)  is  yet  very  rare  in  collections  ;  it  is  a  very 
floriferous  perennial,  about  5  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped  leavesb 
white  underneath,  and  innumerable,  rather  email  flowers,  ligh, 
purple  in  colonr.  The  handsomest  of  all  the  Groundsels  is  Senecio 
pulcher,  figured  in  The  Garden  (see  Vol.  IX.,  p.  572);  it  is  a 
fine  plant  from  1  ft.  to  -i  ft.  high,  with  large  purple  flower-heads  j  it 
was  discovered  many  years  ago  by  Tweedie,  at  the  foot  of  Sugarloaf 
Mountain,  in  South  Brazil,  but  was  only  recently  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  J.  Tyerman,  of  Penlee,  Tregoney  ;  in  a  cool,  moist 
spot  this  plant  seems  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  fungus,  which  often 
proves  so  fatal  to  it  iu  drier,  more  open  places.  Opuntia  Rafineequiana, 
with  its  large  yellow  flowers,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  hardy  Cacti ; 
it  grows  well  and  flowers  freely,  if  planted  in  a  position  where  there 
is  rapid  and  tboiough  drainage,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
injury  from  the  too  abundant  wet  in  winter;  any  rough-and-ready 
means  to  attain  this  end  will  do,  e.g.,  a  piece  of  board  or  glass  fixed  1  ft. 
or  so  above  the  plant,  so  as  to  shoot  off  moat  of  the  water  which 
falls.  Stokeaia  cyanea,  a  perennial  from  the  United  States,  grows 
2  ft.  high  and  has  large,  showy  flower-heada  of  a  blue  colour. 

Greenhouse  Plant, — A  very  striking  and  handsome  plant  is 
Hibiscus  Manihot,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  the  flowers  are  4  in. 
or  5  in.  across,  and  are  primrose-yellow,  with  a  central  blotch  of 
deep  crimeon-purple. — f. 


Common  Jasmine  in  London. — The  pretty  white  flowers  on 
this  old  plant  are  bo  scanty  that  one  is  carious  to  know  whether  any 
attempt  has  been  made  by  pruning  or  other  means  to  make  it  flower 
more  Ireely.  There  used  to  be  a  very  fine  specimen  of  it  near  Apsley 
House,  and  I  continually  see  masses  of  the  dark  foliage,  unrelieved 
by  flowera. —  J.  8. 

Salvia  gigantea  has  been  determined  at  Kew  to  be  merely  a 
strong  form  of  S.  Sclarea.  Salvia  patens  alba  is  a  very  charming 
form,  either  planted  alone  or  mixed  with  the  blue  one  ;  both  are 
hardy  here. — T.  S-mith,  Newnj. 
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SPADE  CULTURE  BEST. 
The  amount  of  produce  raised  upon  land  which  has  been  subjected 
to  spade  culture  is  so  much  greater  than  that  under  the  plough,  that 
one  cannot  but  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  bring  more  of  the  soil 
under  spade  culture.  I  know  of  many  broad  fields  which  the  holders 
often  maintain  do  not  pay  them  to  cultivate,  and,  judging  from  the 
crops  which  are  seen  thereon,  I  can  well  believe  the  assertion.  The 
reason  alleged  is  that  the  soil  is  so  poor  that  nothing  can  be  done 
with  it,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  portions  of  that  same  ground  turned 
into  labourers' gardens  are  made  in  a  short  time  to  yield  abundant 
crops  of  excellent  vegetables.  The  corner  of  a  light  sandy  field,  on 
which  I  never  saw  a  good  crop  of  any  kind  when  under  the  plough, 
was  some  four  or  five  years  since  allotted  to  two  cottagers.  The  first 
season  both  Peas  and  Beans  in  these  two  gardens  were  meagre,  the 
Potatoes  seemed  to  dwindle  away  instead  of  becoming  properly 
developed,  and  everything  appeared  to  wither  up  on  the  advent  of 
dry  weather,  even  the  fruit  bushes  seemed  to  burn  up.  The  occu- 
piers, however,  were  apparently  not  daunted,  for  next  season  found 
them  digging  away  again.  That  year  there  was  a  visible  improve- 
ment; the  spade  bogau  to  make  itself  felt,  the  field  that  season  was 
nowhere  in  the  race,  and  succeeding  seasons  have  but  served  to  in- 
crease the  gap,  until  now  those  gardens  produce  plentiful  crops  of 
all  kinds.  Let  us  cite  another  example.  In  this  instance  a  piece  of 
ground  was  considered  so  poor  that  no  one  was  willing  to  work  it, 
and  for  many  years  it  had  been  suffered  to  He  waste.  The  owner, 
however,  at  length  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  it  up  into  small 
portions,  and  letting  it  free  of  charge  to  the  working  men  of  the 
neighbourhood.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  it  did  not  pay  for 
the  labour,  and  many  of  the  first  holders  retired  from  the  struggle. 
Others  took  their  places,  and  those  who  persevered  had  their  reward, 
and  that  laud,  once  the  poorest  and  least  valuable  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, now  produces  excellent  crops.  Stronger  arguments  than  these 
cannot  be  needed  to  convince  us  of  the  desirability  of  increasing  the 
area  of  ground  under  spade  cultivation,  for  every  rod  of  soil  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  spade  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  community, 
Byfieet.  J.  CoRNniLL. 


American  Rose  Potato. — Although  a  very  variable  sort  as 
regards  quality,  this  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  Potatoes  grown,  and 
in  dry  light  soils  it  is  one  of  the  earliest.  In  this  locality  it  is  super- 
seding  old  sorts  rapidly  ;  this  year  I  saw  excellent  crops  of  it,  quite 
ripe  enough  for  storing  away,  lifted  in  the  middle  of  July  ;  and  crops 
of  winter  greens,  Turnips,  &o.,  being  sown  immediately,  a  good  early 
start  is  effected — a  great  point  where  winter  crops  have  to  be  grown 
principally  after  Potatoes. — J.  Groom. 

Foote's  Green-fringed  Lettuce. — We  have  not  tested  this  as 
a  Lettuce  ;  but,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  a  plantation  of  it  in 
Messrs.  Carter's  seed  farm  at  St.  Oayth,  it  is  a  very  ornamental  plant. 
The  leaves  are  finely  fringe  i,  and,  forming  a  large  rosette,  the  effect 
is  better  than  that  afforded  by  many  of  what  are  called  "  fine-foliaged 
plants."  We  believe  this  Lettuce  is  of  Californiau  origin.  Canon 
Hole  once,  on  being  conducted  along  an  immense  series  of  ribbon 
borders,  &c.,  requested  to  ba  allowed  to  cool  his  eyes  ou  the  Parsley. 
He  may  henceforward  find  relief  in  at  least  one  other  plant  not  usually 
included  among  ornamental  ones.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
it  used  as  an  edging  to  beds  of  flowers. 

Good  Lettuces,  —  As  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  corre- 
spondent to  give  his  experience  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  iu  favour  of  Jefferies'  Little  Queen  Lettuce.  This  is 
a  smallish,  dark  green,  black-seeded  Cos,  coming  in  early,  with  thick, 
fleshy  ribs,  very  sweet  and  tender,  yet  crisp  and  of  first-rate  flavour; 
I  think  it  the  best  and  moat  delicate  variety  I  have  yet  tasted.  The 
St.  Alban's  All  Heart  ia  another  good  Cos  Lettuce  of  a  much  larger 
growth.  The  Hanson  is  a  fine  pale  green  Cabbage  variety  of  very 
large  growth,  but  not  so  good  in  quality,  perhaps,  aa  Neapolitan, 
which  I  consider  the  best  of  Cabbage  Lettuces.  One  of  the  best  for 
all  purposes  is  Hicks'  Hardy  White  Cos,  a  good  summer  sort,  and 
invaluable  for  winter  culture  ;  I  have  entirely  given  up  Hammersmith 
in  its  favour.     But  no  garden  should  be  without  the  Little  Queen. — 

W.  RODEN,  M.D. 

Potato  Disease  in  Ireland.— The  disease  haa  made  its  appearance  amongst 
the  Potato  crops  hore,  and  in  eome  places  very  badly.  Aahleafa  are,  however, 
as  yet  sound.  Climax  andlEarly  Rose  were  the  first  to  suffer.  I  have  cat  off  all 
the  affected  haulm  Scotch  Dons  are  very  badly  diseased.— John  Clbws, 
Hca  iford,  Kclh,  Co.  Meitk. 

Tomatoes.— It  is  said  that  Tomatoes  given  to  cows  improve  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  milk,  imparting  to  the  butter  a  golden  colour.  Does  anybody 
know  if  in  this  last  respect  there  is  any  difference  whether  the  red  or  golden 
varieties  be  given  to  them  ?  No  wonder  the  Americans  marvel  when  they  see 
Tomatoes  marked  at  2s,  a  pound  in  Coveut  Grarden, 
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HARDY  WATER  PLANTS. 
In  addition  to  the  list  of  hardy  Water  Lilies  enumerated  at  p. 
5i,  there  are  many  other  aquatics  which,  when  associated  with 
them,  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  ornamental  water.  Those 
which  are  mentioned  below  are  the  finest  selected  from  the 
large  number  now  in  cultivation,  on  the  principle  that  one  good 
plant  is  preferable  to  many  inferior  ones.  This  list  is  confined 
to  those  water-loving  plants  which  require  to  be  grown  so  that, 
whether  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  the  surface  of  the  water 
quite  covers  their  crowns.  Although  amongst  these  there  are 
some  very  beautiful  plants,  yet  they  are  surpassed  both  in 
beauty  and  number  by  those  which  inhabit  bogs  and  other 
damp  places.  These  deserve  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
paper.  All  the  following  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country, 
and  the  majority  may  be  obtained  from  any  hardy-plant  nur- 
sery. They  may  be  grown  iu  pots,  boxes,  &c  ,  using  the  same 
kind  of  compost  as  recommended  for  Water  Lilies,  or  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  &c.  For  small 
spaces  I  consider  the  former  plan  preferable,  as  many  of  the 
kinds  rapidly  develop  underground  stems  which,  if  allowed  to 


The  Cape  Poodweed  (Aponogetou  diatachyon). 

remain,  would  soon  render  the  plants  an  entangled  mass. 
Another  advantage  of  pot  culture  is,  that  the  plants  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  required  by  each  kind.  In  large  lakes, 
&o.,  where  the  bed  is  sloping  from  the  edge,  the  planting-out 
system  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage,  as  suitable  depths 
may  be  given  to  each  kind.  Care  should  be  taken  in  planting 
to  allow  ample  space  for  the  strong-growing  kinds,  or  they 
will  soon  overrun  and  destroy  the  weaker.  First  on  the  list  is 
the  beautiful  Aponogeton  distachyon,  which  has  deservedly 
become  a  popular  favourite  on  account  of  its  pure  white  blos- 
soms and  delightful  perfume.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  but 
is  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  ordinary  winters,  pi  o- 
vided  it  be  planted  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  below  the  surface.  TLis 
plant  has  been  so  often  described,  and  cultural  notes  have  been 
so  frequently  given  in  The  Garden,  that  I  think  further  com- 
ment on  it  is  needless,  except  to  say  that  a  more  desirable 
water  plant  either  for  the  indoor  or  outdoor  garden  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  There  are  several  varieties  given  in  trade  lists, 
but  none  can  lay  claim  to  be  very  distinct  from  the  type. 
Aponogeton  spathaceum  is  of  quite  recent  introduction  to  our 
gardens,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  also  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  and  in  its  present  stage  of  development  is 
smaller  in  every  part  than  the  preceding.  Its  leaves  are  about 
1  ft.  iu  length,  very  narrow,  and  standing  erect  out  of  the 
water.     The  flower-spikes  are  freely  produced,  and  are  about 


6  in.  long,  branching  at  the  ends  in  the  same  fork-like  manner 
as  in  A.  distachyon.  The  blossoms  are  densely  arranged  on 
the  forked  spike,  and  are  of  a  delicate  blush  tint,  but  scentless-. 
The  plants  are  growing  in  water  about  1  ft,,  in  depth.  It  is  a 
very  desirable  acquisition,  and  will  doubtless  soon  become  as 
popular  as  its  well-known  congener.  The  North_  American 
species  of  Pontederia  are  quite  hardy  and  very  beautiful.  There 


Bog  Arum  (OdUa  palustrt^). 

are  four  kinds  which  diiier  but  slightly  from  each  other,  except 
in  the  form  of  leaf;  they  grow  to  about  3  ft.  in  height,  with 
the  flower-spikes  rising  above  the  foliage,  on  which  the  bright 
blue  flowers  are  closely  arranged.  The  kinds  are  P.  cordata, 
with  heart-shaped  leaves;  P.  angustifolia,  narrow. leaved  ;  P. 
lanceolata,  lance-shaped  ;  and  P.  cceralea,  with  blossoms  of  a 
rather  darker  hue.  They  all  require  to  be  so  immersed  in  the 
water  that  the  crowns  are  below  the  surface.  Caladium  vir- 
ginicum  is  another  North  American  plant,  and  has  very  orna- 
mental, arrow-shaped,  dark  green  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are 
inconspicuous.  C.  canadensis  is  a  species  with  slender  leaves 
and  longer  lobes  than  the  preceding.  Closely  allied  to  this  is 
the  well-known  favourite  Calla  asthiopica,  which,  if  planted  at 
about  2  ft.  below  the  surface,  withstands  with  impunity  our 
ordinary  winters.  Few  plants  are  more  efJective  than  this 
when  seen  in  company  with  other  aquatics.  The  white-spotted- 
leaved  Richardia  (R.  albo-marginata)  has  also  withstood  the 
past  mild  winter  unprotected,  and  is  now  in  full  vigour.  The 
Bog  Arum  (Calla  palustris)  is  also  a  very  desirable  kind  ;  its 
flower  leaves  contrast  well  with  its  bright  green  foliage.  The 
three  last-named  should  be  placed  with  the  crowns  considerably 
beneath  the  surface.  The  rare  Orontium  aquaticum  belongs 
to  the  same  family,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  plant.  The  leaves, 
which  stand  erect  out  of  the  water,  are  about  1  ft.  in  length, 


A  hardy  Marantad  (Thalia  dealbata) . 

of  a  beautiful  glaucous  green  colour.  The  flower-spikes  are  of 
a  bright  canary-yellow  colour,  and  are  about  4  in.  iu  length. 
It  is  found  in  ponds  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  near  the 
coast,  and  to  the  southward  of  North  America,  and  it  deserves 
more  extensive  cultivation  with  us.  It  is  perfectly  h.^rdy,  and 
requires  to  be  grown  in  rather  shallow  water.  Than  Thalia 
dealbata,  a  more  stately  plant  amenable  to  cultivation  in  the 
open  air  is  not  to  be  found.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
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it  is  apparently  quite  hardy  if  planted  at  a  good  depth.  At 
Kew  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  good  specimen  of  it  in  the 
hardy  aquatic  collection.  It  has  broad  leaves  of  a  glaucous 
green  borne  on  long  stalks.  The  purple  blossoms  are  borne 
i  1  panicles,  which,  covered  with  a  mealy-like  substance,  give  it 


Nymphfea-hkc  Vi  larsia  (Vil]ar&ia  njmphjeoides). 

a  peculiar  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and, 
though  uncommon  in  gardens,  may  be  procured  from  most 
nurseries.  Justicia  pedunculoaa  is  a  North  American  plant, 
and  has  long  been  a  garden  favourite.  It  forms  handsome 
specimens  about  4  ft.  high  and  as  much  across.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  bright  green,  and  from  their  axils  the  clusters 
of  its  purple  and  white  blossoms  are  produced.  It  also  enjoys 
the  name  of  Dianthera  americana,  but  under  either  it  is  a  very 
desirable  plant.    Juasiaea  grandiflora,  also  a  North  American 


The  Buckbean  (Menyanthes  trifoUata). 

plant,  is  a  member  of  the  Willow-herb  family;  it  has  Ions, 
trailing  branches  tinted  with  a  dull  red  colour.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  spoon  shaped  below,  those  above  being  lance-shapcd. 
The  blossoms  are  borne  on  short  stalks  of  a  bright  yellow 
ealour  and  about  I5  in.  across.     If  planted  at  the  margins  of 


water,  it  soon    spreads,  and  covers   a  large   space  with  its 
fltiating  branches. 

We  have  in  our  native  flora  some  very  fine  aquatics  well 
deserving  of  culture,  the  following  being  among  the  finest. 
The  NymphfEa-like  Villarsia  (V.  nyraphaioides)  is°a  somewhat 
rare  native  plant,  and  quite  surpu^^ses  in  beauty  many  of  the 


Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  nmbellatas). 

exotic  kinds.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Water  Lily  in 
miniature,  borne  on  long  creeping  stems  w'jioh  float  on  the 
surface.  The  blossoms  are  borne  in  profusion  on  short  stalks 
rising  out  of  the  water,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  about 
U'  in.  across.  It  spreads  rapidly,  and  shouM  therefore  be 
afforded  a  considerable  space,  and  should  be  planted  at  the 


bottom  at  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.  Belonging  to  the  same 
family,  and  scarcely  less  beautiful,  is  the  Buckbean  (Menyan- 
thes  trifoliata),  a  common  native  pl.ant,  but  one  which  should 
always  be  included  in  the  aquatic  collection,  both  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  trifoliate  leaves  and  its  clusters  of  fringed  rosy 


Arrowhead  (Sagittaria  sagitlifulia). 

blossoms.  The  Flowering  Eush  (Butomus  umbellatua)  is  a 
highly  ornamental  plant,  with  erect,  narrow  leaves  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  above  which  rise  the  flower-stalks,  bearing  large 
umbels  of  rosy-coloured  blos'oms.  The  variegated  forms  of 
the  Sweet  Flag  (Aoorua  Calamus)  are  very  desirable.  The 
beautiful  striated  sword-like  leaves  of  A.  Calamus  variegatus 
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rise  about  3  ft.  out  of  the  water,  and  are  tinted  at  the  base  with 
a  deep  pink  colour.  A  much  smaller  plant  is  the  Chine.se 
variety  (A.  gramineus),  with  narrow  Grass-lilce  leaves,  the 
variegated  form  of  which  is  very  pleasing.  Some  of  tbe 
Arrowheads  are  attractive  water  plants.  The  common  British 
kind  (Sagittaria  eagittifolia),  with  its  double  variety,  is  well 
worth  growing ;  the  flowers  of  the  latter  variety  last  a  long 


Pontederia  cordata. 

while  in  good  condition — much  longer  than  those  of  the  type. 
The  North  American  kinds,  S.  obtusa  and  S.  heterophylla,  are 
not  more  beautiful  than  .our  native  kind,  but  are  well  worth 
growing.  Of  our  three  native  Water  Plantains  the  best  is 
the  dwarf  Plantago  ranunculoides,  which  is  a  charming  plant 
in  spring,  when  it  forms  a  mass  of  blossoms  of  a  light  pink 
colour.  The  great  Spear- wort  (Ranunculus  Lingna)  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant,  with  large,  glaucous  leaves  and  handsome 
blossoms  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  about  2  in.  across.  All 
the  preceding  native  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Villarsia, 
may  be  planted  either  at  the  margins  or  in  shallow  water  in 


plant.  The  flowers  spring  from  the  centre  of  a  rosette  of 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  are  of  a  white  colour  enclosed  in 
green  sheaths.  It  is  not  a  stationary  plant,  but  moves  about 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  Water  Violet  (Hottonia 
palustris)  is  a  highly  interesting  and  beautiful  plant.  It  has 
much-divided,  submerged  leaves  and  large,  pale  purple  flowers 
arranged  in  whorls  on  a  spike  rising  sometimes  2  ft.  out  of  the 
water.  It  is  well  adapted  for  shallow  water.  One  of  the 
Water  Crowfoots  (Ranunculus  floribandus)  is  well  worth  a 
place.     It  has  finely-cut,  submerged  leaves,  and  very  numerous 


Water  Soldier  (Stratiotes  aloideel. 

boxes  or  pots.  The  following  are  either  floating  or  submerged 
kinds.  Frogbit  (Hydrocbaris  Morsus-ranie)  is  an  interesting 
plant  which  is  found  in  still  waters,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it 
hybernatea.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  and  later 
on  bears  its  pretty  yellow  blossoms  from  amidst  its  tuft  of 
round  leaves.  The  Water  Soldier  (Stratiotes  aloides)  is  a  very 
peculiar  plant,  reminding  one  of   a   submerged    Pine-apple 


Common  Water  Crowfoot. 

jellow  and  white  blossoms  rising  about  1  in.  above  the  surface, 
which  in  spring  form,  for  a  considerable  time,  very  attractive 
objects.  Many  other  submerged  aquatics  are  very  interesting, 
such  as  Lobelia  Dortmanni,  tbe  Bladder-worts  (Utricularias), 
the  Pond  Weeds  (Potamogetons),  &c. 

For  planting  at  the  margins  of  lakes,  &c.,  many  members  of 
the  Galingale,  Sedge,  and  Mace-reed  families  are  very  orna- 
mental and  graceful.  The  most  desirable  are  Cyperus  longus, 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  and  makes  fine  specimens 
when  kept  from  spreading,  which  it  does  rapidly;  Typha  lati- 
folia,  angustifolia,  and  stenophylla,  upright-growing  plants 
with  Grass-like  foliage,  rising  to  a  height  of  6  ft.;  the  Bur- 
reeds  (Sparganum  simplex  and  S.  ramosum)  having  much  the 


Yellow  Water  Ins  (1.  P^eul-acDrus). 

same  habit  as  the  preceding,  with  round  heids  of  inconspicuous 
flowers;  the  triangular  Club-rush  (Scirpus  triqueter),  and 
many  of  the  large-growing  kinds  of  Carex,  all  very  orna- 
mental, as  is  also  the  Prickly  Twig-rush  (Cladium  Mariscus). 
The  yellow  Water  Iris  (I.  Pseud-acorus)  forms  a  very  atti-active 
object  in  the  beginning  of  summer  with  its  blossoms  of  yellow- 
colour  of  many  shades.  Various  kinds  of  the  Horse-tails  are 
very  graceful,  the  best  being  Equisetum  variegatum,  fluviatile, 
and  Telmateia.  W. 


liObelia  Lady  Macdonald. — This  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
of  the  bedding  Lobelias.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  aoy 
other  kind,  and  they  last  for  a  long  time,  even  during  hot  weather. 
The  flowers  are  of  snowy  whiteness,  except  the  petals,  which  are 
deep  blue.  We  saw  a  large  bed  of  it  in  the  Cheshant  nurseries  the 
other  day  which  was  very  attractive. — .S. 
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FLOWER  GARDENING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 
This  differs  but  little  this  season  from  that  of  former  years. 
The  plants  and  flowers  and  their  arrangements  equal  anything; 
Been  elsevphere,  but  we  have  no  new  ideas  set  forth,  no  fresh 
experiments  tried,  and  but  yery  little  improvement  generally. 
True,  there  have  been  new  and,  in  some  cases,  superior  kinds  of 
Pelargoniums,  Alternantheras,  and  similar  subjects  substituted 
for  older  sorts,  but  the  style  of  planting  in  lines,  in  squares,  or 
other  formal-shaped  beds,  and  of  arranging  these  in  pairs,  is 
the  same.  Considering  the  great  resources,  as  regards  the 
varieties  of  plants,  which  we  now  possess  for  use  in  flower 
gardening,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  public  gardens,  at 
least,  every  bed  should  be  as  dissimilar  from  its  neighbour  as 
possible,  in  order  to  produce  variety.  Why,  too,  should  the 
majority  of  the  flower-beds  in  this  our  principal  London  park 
be  of  rectangular  shape .'  The  long  lines  of  scarlet,  blue,  or 
yellow  used  along  the  margins  of  the  shrubberies  for  so  many 
years  in  succession  might  also  now  be  changed  with  advantage. 
Another  improvement  would  be  the  abolition  of  Pelargoniums 
and  similar  plants  that  have  been  planted  immediately  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  where  they  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
during  the  summer.  Such  places  might  easily  be  covered  with 
Ivy,  or  planted  with  hardy  Ferns,  or  both  ;  or  there  are  endless 
varieties  of  Sedums  and  other  hardy  carpet  plants  which 
would  succeed  in  such  positions  and  have  a  much  more  pleasing 
effect  than  a  few  lanky  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  To  plant  every 
available  space  with  herbaceous  plants  might  be  objectionable, 
but,  nevertheless,  some  of  our  showy  hardy  flowers  which  are 
found  to  succeed  in  London  might,  at  least,  find  a  place  in  our 
park  borders,  from  which  at  present  they  are  absent,  tn  jus- 
tice, however,  to  those  who  have  the  arrangements  of  the 
flower  gardening  here,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  style  of 
gardening,  as  it  at  present  e.xists,  is  carried  out  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection.  The  beds  are  kept  in  excellent  trim,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Grass  is  unequalled  anywhere  near  London. 
Two  large  clumps  of  Erythrina  Crista-galli  are  full  of  flower, 
and  some  of  the  Yuccas  planted  in  large  groups  have  also 
blossomed  profusely.  The  Palms  dotted  about  in  the  Grass 
beneath  the  shade  of  trees  are  bright  and  healthy,  and  appear 
to  be  rather  better  disposed  than  usual.  We  noticed  many 
thrifty  Bananas  of  small  size,  and,  where  planted  in  groups, 
they  are  much  more  effective  than  larger  plants,  as  their  leaves 
do  not  get  torn  through  rough  winds  to  the  extent  of  those  of 
larger  plants  in  isolated  positions.  Tobacco  and  Castor-oil 
plants  have  not  yet  attained  a  large  size,  and  groups  composed 
of  Abutilong,  Maize,  Aralias,  and  similar  plants  are  far  too 
much  crowded  to  be  effective.  The  "  dell  "  at  the  head  of  the 
Serpentine  is  better  this  year  than  we  have  ever  before  seen 
it ;  the  plants  which  it  contains  are  more  happily  disposed  than 
in  former  years.  Tall  Cordylines  have  been  introduced  among 
the  Ivy  and  low  shrubs  near  the  edges  of  the  stream,  as  have 
also  been  Tree  Ferns  and  Bananas  ;  and  Palms,  &c.,  have  been 
placed  so  as  to  leave  a  good  breadth  of  green  turf  between 
them.  The  carpet  bedding  is,  if  anything,  more  formal  in 
design  than  ever,  but  the  plants  have  not  been  sheared  down 
quite  80  much  as  formerly,  which  is  an  alteration  in  the  right 
direction.  The  bronze-leaved  Oxalis  (O.  atra-purpurea)  is  used 
with  good  effect,  narrow  bands  of  it  being  associated  with 
green  Mentha,  grey  Cerastiums,  Golden  Feather,  Alternan- 
theras, &c.  Among  Pelargoniums  in  beds  the  most  striking 
are  P.  Jealousy,  a  kind  with  orange-coloured  blossoms  and 
crimped  foliage.  Robert  Fish,  a  kind  with  yellowish  Ivy-shaped 
leaves,  is  very  dwarf,  and  bears  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers 
on  short  foot-stalks.  It  is  very  floriferous,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  dwarf  bedding  Pelargoniums.  Wm.  Wright  is  a 
good  dwarf  scwlet,  and  Amaranth  is  the  best  pink.  Effective 
beds  are  composed  of  silver-leaved  Pelargoniums  planted 
alternately  with  Viola  Blue  Bell,  and  also  of  the  same  Viola  and 
Iresine  Lindeni  edged  with  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  and 
blue  Lobelia.  Viola  Golden  Gem  is  also  mixed  with  Iresine, 
but  the  colours  do  not  harmonise  well.  C.  S. 


Arundo  conspicua. — Seeing  notices  of  the  Elymas,  or  Lyme 
Grass,  in  The  Garden,  reminded  me  that  I  have  a  few  thoughts 
to  pat  on  paper  oonoerning  that  very  elegant  Reed,  the  Arando  con. 
epicua.     This  plant  is  truly  named  conspiona.  as  when  in  flower  its 


tall  plumes,  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  may  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance.  The  hot  weather  of  the  present  summer  seems  to  have 
brought  this  noble  Grass  earlier  into  flower  than  usual.  My  plants  of 
it  throw  up  thsir  culms  in  Jane,  and  in  the  firat  week  iu  July  they 
were  in  perfection — and  herein  lies  one  of  the  causes  that  give  the 
plant  a  value  over  its  rival  the  Pampas  Grass,  for,  while  the  latter 
plant  in  late  October  or  November  seems  considering  whether  it  shall 
bloom  or  not,  the  Arundo  has  been  in  flower  for  months.  The  peculiar 
grace  of  the  Arundo  consists  in  its  tall  slender  culms,  which  carry 
the  fine,  drooping  panicles  clear  of  the  foliage  ;  being  so  tall  and 
slender  thsy  are  always  in  motion,  and  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
the  plumes  seem  detached  from  the  plant  altogether.  For  planting 
in  masses,  in  open  spaces,  on  the  margins  of  woods,  drives,  &c., 
especially  when  seen  at  some  distance  off,  this  fine  plant  would  be 
very  effective,  and  it  would  be  equally  eligible  for  planting  round  the 
margins  of  streams,  &c.,  to  which  it  would  give  character,  and  when 
planted  in  sufficient  quantity  it  would  form  a  fine  cover  for  wild  fowl, 
as  its  dense,  fountain-like  leaves  interlace  and  grow  into  their  neigh- 
bours, so  as  to  form  a  j  ungle ;  and,  like  our  native  Aira  cajapitosa,  such 
is  its  extreme  rigidity,  that  I  believe  it  would  be  cattle-proof. — T.  W. 

Preparing  for  Spring  Gardening. — Where  spring  gardening 
is  carried  on,  provision  must  soon  be  made  for  it  by  putting  in 
cuttings  of  Pausies,  Alyssums,  &c.,  and  dividing  the  roots  of  Daisies, 
Aubrietias,  and  such  plants  as  are  increased  readily  by  such  means. 
Seeds  must  also  soon  be  put  in  of  plants  that  are  naturally  of  an  annual 
character  ;  they  will  flower  early  enough  the  succeeding  season  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  amongst  spring  flowering  plants.  Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots,  and  such  plants  must  be  sown  at  once  to  get  an 
early  display  of  bloom.  Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  now  largely  grown 
from  cuttings  and  divisions  of  the  roots.  There  still  remain  large 
numbers  of  useful  additions  to  the  spring  flower-beds  that  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  such  as  Silene  pendula  and  its  pink,  white,  and 
rose  varieties,  Virginian  Stock  (pink  and  white),  Saponaria  (pink  and 
white),  Nemophila  insignis  (blue,  white,  and  spotted),  Limnanthes 
Douglasi  (yellow),  Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis — purple),  Collinsias 
(purple  and  white),  Candytuft  (crimson,  lilac,  and  white),  Arabis 
alpina  (white),  Asperula  azurea  setosa  (blue),  Alyssum  maritimum 
(sweet-scented,  white),  and  Clarkia  pnlchella  andalba  (dark  rose  and 
white).  These  constitute  only  a  few  of  the  many  plants  available 
for  the  purpose,  but  in  conjunction  with  Pansies,  Violas,  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  a  good  sprinklirg  of  bulbs,  they  may  be  skilfully 
contrasted  in  colour  with  the  other  occupants  of  each  bed,  and, 
collectively,  form  both  an  interesting  and  striking  combination. — 
J.  Groom. 

Flowers  for  Churchyards. — Allow  me  to  solicit  assistance  on 
a  subject  which  will,  1  trust,  elicit  sympathy.  I  am  one  of  the  few 
men  who  look  upon  a  churchyard  as  not  only  "  God's  acre,"  but,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  "a  garden  of  sweet  memories  and  holy  thoughts." 
Everything  that  I  can  do  to  make  this  sacred  place  beautiful  I  do, 
bat,  up  to  the  present,  I  do  not  think  I  have  succeeded  as  I  ought  to 
have  done.  In  the  first  place  X  have  been  a  little  selfish ;  being  a 
great  lover  of  the  Rose  and  an  ardent  exhibitor,  I  have  therefore 
devoted  the  various  beds,  more  or  less,  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
the  Rose,  and  the  consequence  is  that  for  nine  months  a  year  I  have 
no  flowers.  This,  however,  is  now  at  an  end.  I  am  gradually  in- 
creasing my  varieties  of  flowers  and  excluding  Roses.  My  desire  is 
to  have  the  very  earliest  and  latest  flowers.  I  wish  to  commence 
with  the  earliest  Aconites  and  bulbs  and  to  finish  with  the  latest 
Chrysanthemums,  and  here  I  crave  assistance.  I  must  inform  you 
that  I  have  no  mounds.  A  cross  of  iron  marks  the  head  of  the  grave, 
and  a  bed  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  runs  at  the  bottom.  la  the  churchyard 
there  are  eighteen  beds  of  various  lengths,  and  the  whole  is  encircled 
by  a  wide  bed  bordered  by  a  very  fine  Bos  hedge,  and  protected  from 
the  west  by  one  of  Yew.  The  wide  border  I  devote  to  herbaceous 
plants,  of  which  I  have  commenced  forming  a  collection.  X  think  I 
may  keep  four  of  these  beds  for  Roses.  Concerning  the  rest  X  want 
advice  as  to  what  to  plant.  X  must,  however,  say  that  X  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  grow  soft-wooded  florists'  flowers,  as  rabbits  are  nu'ne. 
rous  and  eat  all  my  Stocks  and  Asters.  X  intend,  however,  to  wire 
one  bed  for  Carnations  and  Picotees.  X  shall  be  exceedingly  grateful 
if  any  of  your  readers  will  advise  me  on  this  point,  and  give  me  a 
list  of  plants  which  will  provide  me  with  blooms  for  at  least  ten 
months  of  the  year. — A  Dorset  Vicar. 


A  Fine  Grass.— A  correspondent  informs  us  of  a  plant  of  Arundo  donax  at 
Orchardleigh  Park,  near  Prome,  bearint;  forty-one  spikes  over  12  ft.  high. 
This  noble  Grass  is  as  well  worthy  of  a  plice  as  the  Pampas  Grass. 

It  was  curious,  last  week,  to  see  an  old  member  of  the  once  famous  "  Yoan^ 
England  "  party  denoancing  the  appearance  of  ragged  children  in  St.  James's 
Park.  The  Young  Englanders  liked  to  patronise  and  play  cricket  with  their 
own  tenantry ;  but  the  sight  of  real  poverty  availing  itself  of  the  few  oppor. 
tunities  for  enjoymant  which  London  affords  otTeuds  them.—*'  Examiner." 
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"THE  LAST  OF  THE  GIANTS." 
The  late  Charles  Kiugsley,  in  his  "  At  Last,"  thus  describes 
a  part  of  bis  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  and  their  rich  woods 
and  plantations  and  his  experiences  ot  the  giant  tree  growths 
of  those  regions  :  "  One  clearing  we  reached — were  I  five- 
and-twenty,  I  should  like  to  make  just  such  another  next  to  it 
— of  a  higher  class  still.  A  cultivated  JScotchman,  now  no 
longer  young,  but  hale  and  mighty,  had  taken  up  300  acres, 
and  already  cleared  150  acres  ;  and  there  he  intended  to  pass 
the  rest  of  a  busy  life,  not  under  his  own  Vine  and  Fig  tree, 
but  under  his  own 
Castor-oil  and  Cacao 
tree.  We  were  wel- 
comed by  as  noble  a 
Scot's  face  as  I  ever 
saw,  and  as  keen  a 
Scot's  eye ;  and  taken 
in  and  fed,  horses  and 
men,  even  too  sumptu- 
ously, in  a  Palm  and 
timber  house.  Then 
we  wandered  out  to  see 
the  site  of  his  intended 
mansion,  with  the  rich 
wooded  bills  of  the 
Latagual  to  the  north, 
and  all  around  the  un- 
broken forest,  where, 
he  told  us,  the  howling 
monkeys  shouted  de- 
fiance morning  and 
evening  at  him  who  did 
'  Invade  their  ancient 
solitary  reign.'  Then 
we  went  down  to  see 
the  coolie  barracks, 
where  the  folk  seemed 
as  happy  and  well  cared 
for  as  they  were  certain 
to  be  under  such  a 
master;  then  down  a 
rocky  pool  in  the  river, 
jammed  with  barewhite 
logs  (as  in  some  North 
American  forest), which 
had  been  stopped  in 
flood  by  one  enormous 
trunk  across  the 
stream  ;  then  back  past 
the  site  of  the  ajoupa, 
which  had  been  our 
host's  first  shelter,  and 
which  had  disappeared 
by  a  cause  strange 
enough  to  English  ears. 
An  enormous  Silk-cot- 
ton near  by  was  felled, 
in  spite  of  the  negroes' 
fears.  Its  boughs, 
when  it  fell,  did  not 
reach  the  ajoupa  by 
20  ft.  or  more  ;  but  the 
wind  of  its  fall  did, and 
blew  the  hut  cleanaway. 
This  may  sound  like  a 
story  out  of  Mun- 
chausen ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  to  us  who 
saw  the  size  of  the  tree  which  did  the  deed  it  seemed  probable 
enough.  We  rode  away  again,  and  into  the  '  Moricbal,'  the 
hills  where  Moriche  Palms  are  found,  to  see  certain  springs 
and  a  certain  tree ;  and  well  worth  seeing  they  were.  Out  of 
the  base  of  a  limestone  hill,  amid  delicate  Ferns,  under  the 
shade  of  enormous  trees,  a  clear  pool  bubbled  up  and  ran  away, 
a  stream  from  its  very  birth,  as  is  the  wont  of  limestone 
f-prings.  It  was  a  spot  fit  for  a  Greek  nymph — at  least  for  an 
Indian  damsel.  Then  we  went  in  search  of  the  tree.  We  had 
passed  as   we  rode  up  some  Huras  (Sandbox  trees),  which 


The  Last  of  the  Giants. 


would  have  been  considered  giants  in  England;  and  I  had 
been  laughed  at  more  than  once  for  asking,  '  Is  that  the  tree .' 
or  that?  '  I  soon  knew  wh}-.  We  scrambled  up  a  steep  bank 
of  broken  limestone,  through  Ferns  and  Balisiers,  for  perhaps 
100  ft ;  and  then  were  suddenly  aware  of  a  bole  which  justified 
the  saying  of  one  of  our  party — that,  when  surveying  for  a 
road  he  had  come  suddenly  on  it,  he  'felt  as  if  he  had  run 
against  a  church  tower.'  It  was  a  Hura,  seemingly  healthy, 
undecayed,  and  growing  vigorously.  Its  girth,  we  measured 
it  carefullj' — was  4i  ft.,  6  ft.  from  tlie  ground,  and  as  I  laid  my 

face  against  it  and 
looked  up,  I  seemed  to 
be  looking  up  a  ship's 
side.  It  was  perfectly 
cylindrical,  branchless, 
and  smooth,  save,  o£ 
course,the  tiny  prickles 
which  beset  the  bark, 
for  a  height  at  which 
we  could  not  guess,  but 
which  we  luckily  had 
an  opportunity  of 
measuring.  A  wild 
Pine  grew  in  the  lowest 
fork,  and  had  kindly 
let  down  an  air-root 
into  the  soil.  We 
tightened  the  root,  set 
it  perpendicular,  cut  it 
off  exactly  where  it 
touched  the  ground, 
and  then  pulled  care- 
fully till  we  brought 
the  plant,  and  half-a- 
dozen  more  strange 
vegetables,  down  on  our 
heads.  The  length  of 
the  air-root  was  just  75 
ft.  Some  20  ft.  or  more 
above  that  first  fork 
was  a  second  fork  ;  and 
then  the  tree  began. 
Where  its  head  was 
we  could  not  see.  We 
could  only  by  laying 
our  faces  against  the 
bole,  and  looking  up, 
discern  a  wilderness  of 
boughs  carry  ingagreen 
cloud  of  leaves,  most 
of  them  too  high  for  us 
to  discern  their  shape 
without  the  glasses. 
We  walked  up  the  slope, 
and  round  about,  in 
hopes  ot  seeing  the  head 
of  the  tree  clear  enough 
to  guess  at  its  total 
height ;  but  in  vain.  It 
was  only  when  we  bad 
ridden  some  half  mile 
up  the  hill  that  we  could 
discern  its  masses  ris- 
itig,  a  bright  green 
mound,  above  the 
darker  foliage  of  the 
forest.  It  looked  of  any  height,  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft. ;  less 
it  could  hardly  be.  '  It  made,'  says  a  note  by  one  of  our 
party, 'other  huge  tiees  look  like  shrubs.'  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  my  friend  M.  St.' Luce  D'Abadie,  who  measured 
the  tree  since  my  departure,  found  it  to  be  192  It.  in  height. 
I  was  assured  that  there  were  still  larger  trees  in  the  island. 
A  certain  Locust  tree  and  a  Ceiba  were  mentioned.  The  Moras, 
too,  ot  the  southern  hills,  were  said  to  be  tar  taller.  And  I 
can  well  believe  it;  for  if  hngo  trees  were  as  shrubs  beside  that 
Sandbox,  it  would  be  a  s-hrub  liv  the  side  of  those  Locusts 
figured  by  Spix  and  Martins,  which  fifteen  Indians  with  out- 
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stretched  arms  could  just  embrace.  At  the  bottom  they  were 
81  ft.  round,  and  60  ft.  where  the  boles  became  cylindrical. 
By  counting  the  rings  of  such  parts  as  could  be  reached,  they 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  of  the  age  of  Homer, 
and  332  years  old  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras.  One  estimate, 
indeed,  reduced  their  antiquity  to  2052  years  old ;  while 
another  (counting,  I  presume,  two  rings  of  fresh  wood  for 
every  year)  carried  it  up  to  4104. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TBEES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Bhu8  Cotinus  in  Masses. — This  beaatifal  feathery  Sumach  is  a 
grand  object  when  grown  in  large  irregular  maasea  or  clamps  on  the 
Grass.  I  lately  saw  an  immense  bed  in  fall  beauty,  and  although 
I  have  frequently  stopped  to  admire  this  beautiful  plant  as  a 
single  specimen  on  Grass,  I  must  confess  that  one  only  realises 
the  full  effect  of  which  it  is  capable  when  planted  in  quantity  and 
left  to  develop  its  full  beauty  undisturbed  by  pruning  or  training. 
— J.  Groom. 

The  Kose  Acacia  as  a  Standard.— JIany  plants  that  have 
long  been  familiar,and  perhaps  on  that  account  leas  prized,  renew  their 
charms  when  presented  under  some  better  form.  Such  a  plant  is  the 
Kose  Acacia  (Robinia  hiepida)  which  under  its  low  form  is  very  attrao. 
tive,  but  straggling  even  to  nnsightlineas.  The  flowers  must  be 
always  beautiful  and  the  foliage  graceful  and  delicate,  but,  grown  low, 
the  bloom  is  often  obscured  and  the  leaves  trailing  in  the  dirt.  Let  it, 
however,  be  once  raised  up  by  grafting  on  a  high  stem  of  Tellosv 
Locost  (Robinia  p>eud. acacia),  and  it  becomes  graceful  and  weeping. 
Both  flowers  and  leaves  suggest  tropical  vegetation.  Indeed,  the 
rosy  col'jur  and  carious  form  of  the  flos-ers  and  the  elegant  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves  attiact  the  eye  more  readily  than  choicer  and 
rarer  plants.  Even  in  this  form,  however,  the  Rose  Acacia  is  not 
perfectly  satisfactory,  for  the  stems  of  the  Robinias  are  very  apt  to 
be  disfigured  sadly  by  the  borer,  for  which  peat  no  efficient  remedy 
seems  to  exist.  Meanwhile,  many  years  may  pass  before  the  borer 
fairly  gains  sway,  so  that  abundant  time  for  enjoyment  will  remain  to 
repay  the  trouble  of  setting  oat  the  tree.  Once  unsightly,  the  axe 
will  readily  remove  it. 

Two  Hydrangeas.— In  dwelling  on  the  great  attractions  of 
the  Hydrangea  paniculata.  grandiflora,  probably  almost  an  autamn. 
flowering  shrub,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  other  Hydrauf^eas 
posseesing  very  charming  qualities.  For  the  present  season  of  mid. 
summer  Hydrangea  nivea  acd  H.  carnescens  are  very  valuable.  It 
their  flowers  are  less  showy  than  H.  pauioalata  grandiflora,  they  are 
earlier,  large,  of  fine  tint,  and  of  curious  formation.  The  shades  of 
white  or  flesh  colour  that  distinguish  either  variety  aro  indicate  1 
by  the  names  nivea  and  carnesoens.  They  present,  however,  special 
attractions  in  their  foliage  over  that  of  p;inicalata  grandiflora,  on 
account  of  the  white  cclour  of  the  nnder.sidee  of  their  leaves,  as 
shown  when  tossed  up  by  the  breeze.  A  varied  group  of  Hydrangeas 
forms  an  effective  feature  on  the  lawn. 

A  Late-flowering  Weigela.- Weigela  Lavallce  is  again  prov. 
ing  itself  a  moat  noteworthy  plant.  After  all  other  Weigelas  have 
long  done  blooming,  it  puts  forth  a  second  and  most  vigorous  set  of 
its  chocolate  flowers,  a  fact  that  quite  distinguishes  it  from  others  of 
the  species.  The  foliage  is  equal  in  vigour  and  health  to  any  Wiegela, 
while  its  flowers  are  unaurpaased  for  peculiar  beauty.  It  remains 
however,  rare  and,  like  most  choiceahrubs,  grows  in  popularity  slowly. 
—  S.  Parso.vs,  in  "  Rural  New  Yorker." 

Menzies'  Arbutus.— A  few  of  the  species  and  varieties 
of  Arbutus  are,  aa  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs,  deservedly  popular, 
but  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  noblest  of  all,  A.  Menziesi  or 
A.  procera,  aa  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  not  more  extensively  planted. 
It  is  not  less  hardy  than  the  common  Arbutns,  and  itsdistinotiveness 
lies  in  its  speedily  attaining  to  a  spacious  tree,  with  large,  handsome 
oval,  leathery  leaves  of  a  blae-green  colour.  When  young  it  is  of  a 
compact,  ovate-cocical  habit,  and  as  such  it  is  a  suitable  subject 
cither  for  a  promiscuous  shrubbery  or  for  an  open  lawn.  When  it 
attains  maturity,  as  seen  in  the  rather  pDor  sandy  lands  near  the 
coast  in  Upper  California,  where  it  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Madrona,"  it  forms  a  large  tree  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  heio-ht 
with  wide.spreadiug  head,  and  a  bole  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter! 
A  striking  aud  peculiar  feature  of  it  is  the  smooth,  reddish  bark  of 
the  trunk  and  older  branches,  which  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the 
glaucoua  leaves.  B'^fore  me  is  a  piece  of  petrified  wood,  exhumed 
from  the  sand  and  gravel  formation  on  which  the  plant  gro.va,  which 
is  either  this  or  a  closely-allied  species. — Geo.  Svjie.  [We  noticed 
it  also  on  the  Californian  mountains,  at  about  5000  ft.,  among  the 
great  Fines,  a  fine,  stately,  spreading  tree. — Eo.'\ 
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UEPOUT  ON  FILBERTS  GROWN  AT  CHISWXCK. 

Filberts  have  generally  been  divided  into  two  claases,  viz.,  (1)  Fil- 
berts— Long-bearded — i.e.,  having  the  husks  longer  than  the  Nuts; 
(2)  Nata — Short-bearded— i.e.,  having  the  hu9ka  shorter  than  the 
Nats.  These  distinctions,  however,  cannot  ba  maintained.  Popularly 
they  are  pretty  correctly  classed  as  follows  :  — 

1.  FiLBEHTS. — Varieties  of  oblong  shape,  like  that  of  the  finger- 
nails, and  generally  remaining  in  the  husks  :  Bond,  Barr's  Espagnole, 
Barcelona  do  Loddiges,  CosforJ,  A  Grappes,  A  Grappes  precoce, 
Frizzled,  Lambert's  Hartington  Prolific,  Lichtenstein'a  Zellernass, 
Siegel's  Zellernua,  Red  Filbert,  and  White  Filbert. 

2.  Cobs. — Varieties  of  shorfe  broad  shape,  like  that  of  the  thumb, 
nail,  large,  and  with  thick  shells  generally  falling  freely  from  the 
husk:  Atlas,  Barchardt's,  MerveiUe  de  BdI wilier,  and  Woismann'a 
Zelletnusa. 

3.  Nuts. — All  the  smaller  variebies  without  husks  :  Aveline  de 
Provence,  Corylua  arboreacena,  Corylus  laciaiatus,  h  Frnit3  afcrieea, 
Small  Cluster,  and  St.  Griaier. 

Atlas  (Synonyms — Downton  ;  Corylus  algieriensls). — Husk  hairy, 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  Nut,  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Nut  large, 
broad,  angular,  with  a  broad  irregular  base,  parting  freely  from  the 
huak  when  ripe ;  shell  dark  brown,  very  thick,  and  hard ;  kernel 
large,  full,  and  of  excellent  q  lality.  Plant  of  strong  growth  j  fruits 
freely  ;  ripe  midseason.     A  splendid  NuC  of  the  Cob  class. 

Aveline  de  Provence. — Husk  hairy,  a  little  longer  than  the  Nut, 
light  coloured,  shnrply  but  not  deeply  toothed.  Nut  short,  pointed, 
with  a  rather  broad  base,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  parting  freely 
from  the  husk  when  ripe;  shell  very  thick  and  hard;  kernel  full. 
Plant  of  moderate  growth;  a  great  cropper,  bat  late  in  ripening. 
This  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  light-coloured  variety  of  the 
Barcelona  Nats  of  commerce. 

Aveline  Rouge  — See  Red  Filbert. 

Barcelone  Blanc. — See  White  Filbert. 

Barcelone  de  Loddiges. — Hask  very  large,  full,  covered  with 
short  haira,  twice  the  length  of  the  Nut  (which  in  aome  cases  it  com- 
pletely covers),  sharply  serrated,  iigbfc  coloured.  Nut  of  medium 
size,  being  almost  hidden  in  the  large  husk,  angalar,  bluntly  pointed 
at  the  ends,  dark  coloured;  shell  very  thick  and  hard;  kernel  full. 
Growa  in  clusters  of  five  or  six.  Plant  of  very  robust  growth,  with 
large  dark  green  leaves;  a  moJerabe  cropper;  fruit  ripens  early. 
Very  distinct,  but  too  small. 

Barr's  Espagnole. — Husk  downy,  short,  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  Nut  (which  it  presses  closely),  deeply  and  irregularly 
toothed,  of  a  dull  grey  colour.  Nut  much  exposed,  abort,  having  a 
broad  base,  and  tapering  very  nearly  to  the  apes  ;  ahell  downy,  but 
very  hard,  of  a  dull  grey  colour.  Grows  in  clusters  of  from  four  to 
six.     Plant  of  medium  growth;  moderate  cropper ;  ripens  late. 

Burr  or  Barn.— Not  fruited. 

Bizarre. — Not  fruited. 

Bond. — Husk  downy,  about  one-third  longer  than  the  Nut,  very 
deeply  toothed,  the  segments  very  long  and  narrow.  Nut  exposed, 
medium  size,  ovate,  light  coloured,  very  soft  and  downy  ;  shell  soft, 
may  be  pierced  with  the  thumb-nail ;  kernel  amall.  Grows  in  clusters 
of  from  four  to  six.  Plant  of  slender  growth;  midseason;  prolific; 
does  not  keep  well. 

Cape  Nut.— See  Frizzled  Filbert. 

Burcuardt's. — Huek  downy,  a  little  longer  than  the  nut,  deeply 
toothed,  dark  coloured.  Nut  medium  sized,  very  broad,  the  breadth 
exceeding  the  height,  angular,  or  nearly  square,  with  a  broad  flab 
base,  light  coloured;  shell  thick;  kernel  very  large,  full,  of  excellent 
flavour.     Plant  of  moderate  growth  ;  late  growing  ;  fruit  ripens  early. 

Corylus  laciniatus. — Husk  very  amall,  laclniated  to  the  very  base, 
and  much  reflexed.  Nut  quite  exposed,  small,  short,  somewhat 
flattened,  but  of  even  regular  form,  of  a  pale  grey  colour  ;  shell  very 
thick  and  hard.  Grows  in  clusters  from  three  to  five.  Plant  of 
slender  growth;  leaves  deeply  cut  or  laeiniated  ;  frnits  freely.  This 
appears  to  be  merely  a  cut- leaved  variety  of  the  ordinary  Hazel 
(Corylua  avellana).     Ornamental. 

Corylus    algieriensis. — See  Atlas. 

Corylus  arborescens. — Huak  small,  downy,  about  the  same  length 
as  the  Nut,  laeiniated  to  nearly  the  base;  the  aegraenta  long,  linear, 
and  reflexed.  Nut  small,  does  not  part  freely  from  the  husk,  flattened 
and  broadly  pointed,  light  coloured  ;  shell  very  thick  and  hard  ;  kernel 
full.  Grows  in  clusters  of  five  or  six.  Plant  of  moderate  growth.  A 
vrorthlesd  variety. 
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CosFOKD  (Synonyms  —  MifS  Yonng's;  Thin.Bhelled). —  HnBk 
downy,  about  eqnal  in  length  to  the  Nut,  very  close  fitting  ;  toothed, 
light  coloured.  Nut  large,  oblong,  rounded,  remaining  in  the  husk ; 
of  a  warm  light  colour ;  shell  very  thin,  may  be  easily  broken  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers;  kernel  large,  full,  of  excellent  quality.  Grows 
in  clusters  from  three  to  five.  Plant  of  moderate  growth  ;  leaves  pale 
green;  fruits  freely;  ripe  mid-season.  One  of  the  finest  Filberts  in 
cultivation. 

DowNTON. — See  Atlas. 

DowNTON  Large  Squabe.— See  Atlas. 

Fkanche  Rouge. — See  Eed  Filbert. 

Fkizzled  (Synonym — Cape  Nut). — Husk  large,  downy,  somewhat 
exceeding  the  length  of  the  Nut,  pale  or  dull  coloured ;  deeply 
laoiniated  or  toothed,  and  reflexed  to  one-half  its  length,  giving  it  a 
frilled  or  frizzled  appearance,  and  thus  exposing  the  Nut.  Nut 
oblong,  from  1  in.  to  IJ  in.,  somewhat  flattened  and  broadly  pointed; 
shell  pale,  thick;  kernel  large,  full,  of  fine  flavour.  Grows  in  clusters 
of  four  or  five.  Plant  of  moderate  growth ;  free  fruiting ;  late  in 
ripening.     A  very  pretty  and  distinct  variety. 

A  Fkuits  Strikes.— Husk  downy,  longer  than  Nut ;  deeply  toothed 
or  laoiniated,  and  opening  away  or  reflexing,  thns  exposing  the  Nut 
when  ripening.  Nut  small,  long,  and  narrow,  with  a  flat  point ;  base 
irregular,  pointed,  light  coloured  ;  shell  thin,  hard.  Grows  in  clusters 
of  three  to  six.  Plant  moderately  robust;  grows  late;  free  fruiting; 
ripens  early.     A  very  pretty  Nut,  but  too  small. 

A  Grappes. — Husk  hairy,  about  the  same  length  as  the  Nut,  in  two 
parts,  which  spread  out  from  the  Nut  as  it  approaches  ripeness ; 
sharply  serrated.  Nut  quite  exposed,  small,  long,  flattened,  spoon 
shaped,  light  coloured ;  shell  thick  and  hard  ;  kernel  full.  Grows  in 
olasters  from  five  to  eight ;  strong  grower  ;  ripens  late. 

A  Grappes  Precoce. — Husk  large,  very  downy,  about  the  same 
length  as  the  Nut  ;  very  deeply  toothed  and  partly  reflexed.  Nut 
small,  long,  narrow,  and  gradually  flattened  towards  the  apex  like  a 
wedge ;  shell  downy,  pale  grey,  thin.  Grows  in  clusters  of  six  to 
eight.   Plant  of  slender  growth  ;  prolific  ;  early. 

Grosse  Precoce  de  Prauendorf.— See  Bed  Filbert. 

Grosse  Eonde  de  Piedmont.— See  White  Filbert. 

A  Geos  Fruits  Noir. — Husk  very  dark  coloured,  hairy,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  Nut,  in  two  divisions,  fitting  very  close  to  the  Nut,  thereby 
giving  it  a  bare  appearance.  Nut  of  medium  size,  long ;  the  base 
narrow,  widening  to  the  apex,  darker  dull  coloured  ;  shell  very  thick; 
kernel  small ;  a  moderate  grower ;  prolific  ;  does  not  ripen  well. 

Hartington  Proliiic. — Husk  hairy,  one.third  longer  than  Nut ;  the 
extending  portion  deeply  laciniated  and  reflexed.  Nut  small,  long, 
narrow,  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  irregular,  light  coloured;  shell  thin ; 
kernel  full ;  fine  flavour.  Grows  in  clusters  of  six  or  seven.  Plant  of 
moderate  growth  ;  very  prolific  and  very  early.  The  earliest  Nut  to 
ripen,  but  too  small. 

Jeeves'  Seedling. — See  Siegel's  Zellernuss. 

Kentish  Cou.— See  Lambert's  Filbert. 

Knight's  Sjiall.— See  White  Filbert. 

Lambert's  Filbert  (Synonyms —Kentish  Cob;  Filbert  Cob; 
Spanische  Nut.) — Husk  downy,  large,  about  one-third  longer  than  the 
Nat,  close  fitting,  and  over  the  apex,  of  which  it  is  occasionally 
contracted  so  as  to  enclose  the  Nut ;  very  slightly  toothed  ;  dull 
coloured.  Nut  large,  remaining  in  the  husk ;  oblong,  pointed ; 
somewhat  furrowed  and  irregular,  of  a  dull  grey  colour;  shell  thick; 
kernel  full.  Grows  in  clusters  of  five  or  six.  Plant  of  medium 
growth  ;  a  very  great  and  certain  cropper  ;  fruit  ripens  mid.season. 
One  of  the  very  best  Filberts  in  cultivation  ;  very  largely  grown  in 
Kent  under  the  name  of  Kentish  Cob. 

Lichtenstein's  Zellernuss. — Husk  downy,  large,  a  little  longer 
than  the  Nat ;  bluntly  toothed,  the  segments  slightly  reflexed.  Nut 
medium  size,  long,  pointed  at  both  ends,  of  irregular  angular  shape, 
and  nearly  closed  in  by  the  husk,  of  a  dull  grey  colour  ;  shell  very 
hard.  Grows  in  small  olneters.  Plant  of  strong,  late  growth  ;  ripens 
late. 

Miss  Young's. — See  Cosford. 

Merveille  DE  BoLKiLLER. — Husk  downy ;  about  ODB-third  longer 
than  the  Nut  in  two  divisions  ;  deeply  and  irregularly  toothed,  and 
pressing  closely  to  the  Nut.  Nut  large,  rounded  at  base  ;  very  broad, 
the  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  height,  tapering  to  a  broad  point ; 
very  regular  and  uniform  ;  light  coloured  ;  shell  thick  ;  kernel  large ; 
fine  flavour.  Plant  of  strong  growth  ;  grows  late  ;  prolific ;  fruit 
ripens  mid-season.     A  very  handsome  and  excellent  variety. 

PuRPLE.LEAVED. — This  is  merely  a  purple.leaved  variety  of  the 
Red  Filbert.     A  very  ornamental  plant. 

Red  Filbert  (Synonyms — Aveline  rouge,  Franche  rouge.  Rouge 
d' Algiers,  Grosse  precoce  de  Franendorf).- Hutk  downy,  of  a  reddish 


brown  colour,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Nut,  round  the  apex  cf 
which  it  is  contracted,  thereby  enclosing  the  Nut.  Nut  remaining 
in  the  husk  small,  long,  and  pointed  at  both  ends ;  shell  thin  but 
hard  ;  kernel  very  full,  having  a  red  skin  ;  finely  flavoured.  Plant  of 
slender  growth  j  very  free  fruiting  ;  ripe  mid-season.  A  very  excel- 
lent variety. 

Rouge  d'Algiers. — See  Red  Filbert. 

Small  Cluster. — Husk  small,  hairy,  deeply  divided  into  two  parts 
of  about  the  same  length  as  the  Nut ;  toothed,  and  pressing  closely 
to  the  Nut.  Nut  small,  short,  with  a  broad-pointed  base;  light 
coloured  ;  shell  thin  but  hard  ;  kernel  full.  Grows  in  clusters  of 
from  eight  to  ten ;  slender  growing  ;  prolific,  but  too  small.  Worthless. 

Siegel's  Zellernuss  (Synonyms — Sickler's  Zellernuss;  Jeeves' 
Seedling). — Hnsk  downy,  short,  extending  to  three-quarters  of  the 
length  of  the  Nut ;  very  deeply  toothed  aud  reflexed,  the  Nat  thereby 
being  almost  entirely  exposed.  Nut  large,  oblong,  with  a  broad 
rounded  base,  becoming  flattened  towards  the  apex,  light  coloured  ; 
shell  thin  ;  kernel  large,  full.  Grows  in  small  clusters ;  moderate 
grower  ;  ripe  mid.season. 

Spanish  Nut. — See  Lambert's. 

St.  Grisier. — Husk  downy,  or  having  only  short  hairs ;  a  little 
longer  than  the  Nut,  which  it  presses  closely  ;  sharply  toothed.  Nut 
of  medium  size,  short,  roundish,  with  a  broad  base  ;  of  a  dark  brown 
or  reddish  colour  ;  shell  thick,  but  easily  broken  ;  kernel  large,  full, 
of  excellent  flavour.  Grows  in  clusters  of  three  to  six.  Plant  of 
slender  growth  ;  very  prolific  ;  ripens  early.  This  appears  to  bo  the 
same  as  the  reddish  coloured  Barcelona  Nut  of  commerce ;  perhaps 
the  finest  flavoured  of  all  Nuts. 

Weisuann's  Zellernuss. — This  is  very  similar  to  Merveille  de 
Bolwiller,  but  larger. 

White  Filbert  (Synonyms — Knight's  Small;  Barcelone  Blanc; 
Grosse  ronde  de  Piedmont). — Husk  hairy,  light  coloured  ;  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  the  Nut,  round  the  apex  of  which  it  is  contracted, 
thereby  enclosing  it.  It  frequently  bursts  a  little  on  one  side, 
whereby  the  Nut  is  exposed.  Nut  long,  small,  remaining  in  the  husk, 
pointed  at  both  ends  ;  shell  thin,  very  firm  ;  kernel  large,  fall,  of  fine 
quality.  Grows  in  clusters  of  from  five  to  eight.  Plant  of  slender 
growth  ;  a  very  heavy  and  certain  cropper ;  fruit  ripens  mid.season, 
A  very  excellent  and  useful  variety. 

List  of  Select  Nuts  for  General  Cultivation. — Atlas,  Cosford, 
Lambert's,  Merveille  de  Bolwiller,  Siegel's,  Zellernuss,  and  White 
Filbert. — "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society." 


A  GEORGIA  FRUIT  FARM. 
Dr.  Hape  has  a  farm  eight  miles  from  Atlanta,  consisting  of  275  acres, 
of  which  fully  one.half  is  cleared,  and  100  acres  are  in  fruit  of  every 
description.  He  has  between  4000  and  5000  Peach  trees  and  1000 
Pear  trees,  as  many  Apple  trees,  and  1600  Grape  Vines.  The  larger 
part  of  his  Peach  orchards  are  of  the  early  sorts,  as  these  are  the 
most  profitable.  Dr.  Hape  has  whole  orchards  of  a  single  kind  of 
Peach.  For  instance,  he  has  500  trees  in  a  body  of  the  Early 
Tillotson.  His  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and  are  a  marvel  of 
prolific  beauty.  He  had  the  Amsden  and  Alexander  Peaches  first, 
then  the  Beatrice,  then  the  Louise,  then  Hale's  Early.  Thia  latter 
variety  has  rotted  badly  thia  year.  He  has  a  young  orchard  of  300 
Crawford's  Early  trees  about  ready  to  bear,  and  also  an  orchard  of  the 
Amelia.  The  Chinese  Clinga,  the  earliest  and  finest  ot  our  Clingstone 
Peaches,  are  about  ready  to  come  into  bearing.  Dr.  Hape  is  the 
originator  of  a  seedling  Peach,  called  Hape's  Early,  that  bids  fair  to 
equal  it  not  to  surpass  any  early  Peach  now  known  in  flavour,  size, 
hardiness,  capacity  for  shipping,  and  beauty.  He  has  thoroughly 
tested  it.  It  has  also  been  critically  examined  by  the  Pomological 
Society,  and,  after  severe  inspection,  unhesitatingly  endorsed  as  a 
new  and  valuable  early  variety.  It  is  a  distinct  Peach  of  marked 
features.  Dr.  Hape  has  been  shipping  his  fruit  to  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  averaging  lOs.  5d.  per  bushel,  which  leaves  him  a  fair 
profit.  He  ships  in  quarter  of  a  bushel  and  sixth  of  a  bushel  crates, 
which  he  makes  upon  his  place,  at  his  own  saw-mill,  costing  him 
about  4d.  a  crate.  He  has  the  fruit  gathered  by  hand  by  negro 
women,  and  laid  carefully  in  the  crates.  The  crates  are  then  culled 
by  a  careful  hand,  and  over-ripe  and  imperfect  Peaches  are  removed. 
None  but  solid,  perfect  fruit  is  allowed  to  be  shipped.  Fruit  just 
ripe  and  mellow  is  sold  in  the  home  market  here.  The  imperfect 
fruit  is  given  to  the  hogs.  The  ripe  fruit,  too  soft  for  shipment  or 
home  sale,  is  made  into  Peach  "  leather,"  as  it  ia  called.  The  Peach 
is  pressed  through  a  sieve,  getting  rid  of  the  skin  and  stones.  The 
moisture  is  then  diied  out  cf  the  Peach,  and  the  pulp  is  made  into 
sheets  of  pure  sweet  Peach  "  leaiher,"  infinitely  better  than  dried 
Peaches,   with   all   the  flavour  of  the  fruit  thoroughly   preserved. 
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AddiDg  water  and  boiling  gives  you  Peach  for  preserves,  pastry, 
Bance,  or  rolls.  In  the  management  of  his  employes  Dr.  Hape  is 
very  snocessful.  He  carries  on  all  his  enterprises  on  shares,  giving 
his  laboarere  an  interest  in  the  crop.  lu  this  way  he  makes  every- 
tning  pay.  His  Grape  Vines  are  very  thrifty,  and  well  oared  for. 
They  are  staked  and  tied  up  strongly,  and  pruned  jadioiously.  He 
has  150  Scnppernong  Vines,  but  does  not  speak  favourably  of  his 
experience  with  them.  His  Vineyards  show  care  and  skilful  attention. 
He  has  all  the  coramon  varieties,  but  I  believe  prefers  the  Concord 
and  Delaware.  His  Pear  and  Apple  orchards  show  the  same  care. 
The  blight  has  been  making  havoc  in  the  Pear  trees  in  this  section, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  Dr.  Hape's  trees  show  an  almost  entire 
exemption  from  it.  In  his  large  orchard  I  noticed  only  two  cases  of 
blight.  The  most  attractive  sight  on  his  farm  is  the  nursery  of 
young  frnit  trees.  He  has  fully  60,000  young  trees  in  this  nursery, 
which  covers  an  extent  of  nearly  20  acres,  and  finer,  more  vigorous, 
healthy  young  trees  I  have  never  seen.  In  addition  he  has  fully 
70,000  young  stocks  ready  for  grafting  next  season.  He  pays  especial 
attention  to  his  stocks,  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  always  very 
superior  trees.  He  raises  all  the  finest  Strawberries — the  Monarch 
of  the  West,  Eclipse,  Parmlee's  Crescent  Seedling,  &c.  He  made 
£60  this  spring  selling  the  berries  from  a  small  bed,  and  said  that  ho 
could  as  easily  have  sold  £200  worth.  He  says  that  any  man  who 
will  raise  early  and  fine  frnit  can  find  sale  for  it.  The  most  signal 
achievement  that  Dr.  Hape  has  performed,  however,  and  of  which  he 
is  evidently  the  moat  proud,  is  the  reclaiming  of  about  25  acres  of 
useless  marsh  land  by  underground  draining,  making  it  the  most 
valuable  bottom  land,  of  a  productive  capacity  that  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  He  has  done  this  at  a  cost  of  not  much  more  than  £50. 
His  drains  are  all  covered.  He  has  tried  several  styles  of  drains — 
the  log  drain,  the  rock  drain,  and  the  plank  drain,  the  latter  a 
triangular  drain.  As  he  has  his  own  mill,  he  finds  the  latter  the 
cheapest.  This  worthless  bog  has  been  brought  into  the  highest 
state  of  fertility,  and  I  saw  crops  of  Cabbage  and  Tomatoes  on  it 
that  could  not  be  beaten. — "  Country  Gentleman." 


Apples  in  June. — In  the  grounds  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  a 
fine  collection  of  fruit  trees,  trained  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Apples, remark, 
able  for  the  time  of  year,  shown  at  the  Trocadero  by  Messrs.  Fran, 
cesco  Cirio  &  Co.,  of  Turin,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  last :  Magnana, 
Rosso  Commune  de  Borge,  Losa,  Reinetle  Rouge,  Rovotti,  Rosso  Rjso, 
Bocchiard,  Rncco  Piatta,  Marseille,  Bedre  a  Farojhe  strie,  Calville 
Rouge  panachee,  Reinette  Eigrorgne,  Palanchino,  Reinette  Franoat^r, 
Bigea  Fanger,  Carii  de  Mondor,  Reinette  Michel,  and  Reinette  Savoye. 
These  Apples  had  been  kept  for  a  very  long  time. — R.  S. 

A  Plate  of  Early  Peaches.— The  following  notes  of  some  of 
our  early  Peaches  were  made  from  specimens  taken  from  the  orchards 
of  H.  M.  Engle,  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  and  although  some  of  the 
fruit  was  not  in  proper  condition  for  eating,  the  test  was  fair  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  maturity,  &c.  The  best  variety,  perhaps,  was 
the  Masser,  a  Lancaster  County  seedling,  meaanring  6-}  in.  in  circum. 
ference,  very  handsome,  and  of  excellent  flavour  ;  iu  exery  respect, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  fault  of  clinging  too  tightly  to  the  stone,  a 
first-ctasa  variety;  but  its  early  period  of  maturity  amply  compen. 
sates  for  that.  The  next  iu  point  of  excellence,  and  very  little 
inferior  to  the  above,  was  the  Wilder,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Encrle's  own 
production  from  Hale's  Early,  I  believe.  In  outline  and  colour  closely 
resembling  the  Musser;  the  Wilder  is  6Hu.  in  circumference,  of  very 
fine  flavour,  and  abounding  with  a  pleasant  juice.  This  specimen  was 
from  the  original  tree.  Another  fine  specimen  was  from  a  young 
tree,  and  measured  8  in.  in  circumference.  The  Alexander  was  unripe 
and  in  consequence  lucked  flavour;  it  was  6^  in.  in  circumference 
but  inferior  to  the  foregoing  in  appearance,  and  evidently  later  in 
ripening.  Among  the  noted  Rivers'  varieties,  Eaily  Louise  appears 
to  be  the  moat  valuable,  measuring  6t  in.  iu  circumference,  but  with 
a  dry  and  rather  insipid  flesh.  The  specimens  of  Early  Beatrice  did 
not  do  this  fine  variety  justice,  as  they  only  measured  4x  in.  in  cir. 
cnmference,  and  were  poor  iu  quality.  'The  Early  Rivers,  a  poor 
specimen,  badly  decayed,  was  only  medium  in  size  and  quality,  yet 
rather  showy  in  appearance.  The  foregoing  were  tested  July  6,  and, 
considering  the  latitude  where  grown,  was  a  great  point  gained  over 
the  early  Peitchea  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  only  fault  these  early 
fruits  have,  and  it  seems  comm  jn  to  them  all,  is  the  ding-stone  nature 
of  the  flesh.  If  this  can  be  remedied,  their  value  will  certainly  be 
greatly  enhanced  ;  our  Northern  buyers,  at  least,  are  prejudiced 
against  this  chnrauter,  atij  many  purchasers  will  not  use  them.  As 
redeeming  points,  however,  they  are  all  very  juicy,  and  possess  a  fine 
flavour,  singularly  alike.— JosiAB  Hooi'ES,  in  "  New  York  Tribune." 
[All  of  these  early  Peaches  seem  to  merit  trial  here.] 
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Drawn  bv  Mrs.  DUFFIELD. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  these  are  among  the  most 
valuable  flowers  introduced  for  many  years.  On  tbeir  intro- 
duction, some  few  years  ago,  a  very  decided  adverse  opinion 
was  expressed  as  to  their  merits.  Those  who  had  grown  the 
neatly.shaped  and  symmetrical  incurved,  Anemone,  and  other 
varieties  were  disconcerted  by  their  (at  that  time)  ragged 
appearance  and  somewhat  dingy  colours.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  flower  has  received  very  careful  attention  from  many 
first.class  raisers  and  growers,  with  the  result  that  the  improve- 
ment has  been  so  great  that,  as  regards  colour,  they  have 
distanced  the  incurved  varieties,  though,  of  course,  they  do 
not  present  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  older  section.  In 
a  yellow  variety,  named  Peter  the  Great,  the  points  of  the 
petals  incurve,  a  style  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  blending  of  the 
incurved  and  the  Japanese  sections  does  not  appear,  to  my 
mind,  to  be  at  all  desirable.  They  should  be  so  distinct  that 
no  error  could  possibly  arise  as  to  their  position  amongst 
Chrysanthemums,  and  their  fine  distinct  form  should 
not  be  destroyed.  The  prejudice  against  them  is  now  (with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  the  old  school  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers)  wearing  away,  as  it  certainly  must  do,  con- 
sidering the  fine  colours  and  handsome  forms  that  most  of  the 
varieties  possess.  For  grouping  among  tall  plants  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  they  are  unrivalled,  and  a  few 
so  placed  add  a  charm  to  that  structure  at  a  time  when  it  is 
very  often  somewhat  deficient  in  flowering  plants,  as  a  suitable 
selection  will  ensure  bloom  from  October  till  January  is  far 
advanced.  The  following  embrace  a  few  of  the  most  desirable 
varieties;  they  are  all  well  tried,  and  can,  without  exception, 
be  depended  upon  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  Japanese 
section  : — 

White. — Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Emperor  of  China 
(not  pure  white;  very  late). 

Yellow,  &c.— Meteor,  Gloire  d'Or,  Gold  Thread,  Golden 
Dragon,  Fulton,  Sir  H.  Brook,  grandiflorum. 

Rose,  &c. — Bironne  de  Frailly,  James  S.ilter,  roseum  punc- 
tatum,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Mdlle.  Delaux,  Comtessede  Beaure- 
garde.  Belle  Castallane,  Aimee  Miurel. 

Bkonze,  &c. — Bronze  Dragon,  Bismarck. 

Red,  &c. — Dr.  Masters,  Garnet,  Hero  of  Magdala,  Dictator 
(highly  perfumed),  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Tlie  Cossack. 

F.  T.  D. 

[The  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  came 
from  Mr.  F.  T.  Davis,  of  Plumstead,and  are  the  yellow  grandi- 
florum, the  Comtesse  de  Beauregarde,  and  Dr.  Masters.] 


Shelter  and  Shade  in  Nursery  Grounds.  —  I  recently 
observed  a  good  system  of  affording  shelter  from  cutting  winds  by 
means  of  Privet  hedges  about  20  ft.  apart,  with  Cherry  trees  planted 
at  intervals.  These  gave  considerable  shelter,  and  afforded  a  con. 
genial  position  for  plunging  the  numerous  subjects  that  are  intro- 
duced to  the  glass  structures  during  winter  and  spring,  such  as 
Spiraeas,  Roses,  bulbs,  &o.,  which,  although  quite  hardy  it  left  con- 
tinuously out-of-doors,  need  some  kind  of  shelter  when  removed  from 
the  glass  roof,  and  for  whioti,  during  the  early  spring  months,  shelter 
from  winds  is  of  greater  importance  than  even  protection  from  actual 
frost.- J.  G. 

Emigrant  Sparrows.— Great  alarm  is  expressed  in  America  at 
the  increase  of  the  English  sparr-ow,  whioh  was  flrst  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer,  and  is  now  iu  many  places  a  great  pest.  Dr.  Cones  has  a 
long  and  spirited  paper  on  the  subject  iu  the  "  American  Naturalist." 
He  adds  that  the  article  is  tj  be  regarded  as  a  mere  outline  of  so 
important  a  subject.  He  has  collected  a  voluminous  mass  of  testi. 
mony  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  which  he  intends  to  digest, 
in  order  to  place  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light  on  permanent 
record,  in  treating  of  the  species  in  the  "  Birds  of  the  Colorado 
Valley."  For  the  plague  has  spread  even  to  that  remote  portion  of 
much.be-sparrowed  America. 

Mb.  CHABI.B3  DABwrN  has  been  elected  correspondiocr  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  section  of  zoolof^y  by  twenty-six  votes  flgainat 
foarteen.  This  success  is  all  the  mora  notable  LtiaQ  Mr.  Darwin  obtained  only 
five  votes  in  a  8Crur,iQy  which  took  olacp  quite  l-ecently.  Professor  Asa  Lri-ay 
l.a-.  been  elected  cjn-espoading  member  in  the  section  of  botany  in  succeseioa 
to  the  late  Dr.  Braun,  of  Berlin. 
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PROPAGATING. 


CuPRESSUs  LiwsoNiANA. — This  elegant  Conifer  may  bo  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings  put  in  in  August.  Prepare  well 
drained  6-in.  pots  and  fill  with  finely-sifted  soil  consistmg  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat,  placing  a  good  layer  of 
the  siftinga  over  the  crocks  to  ensure  good  drainage;  press 
down  the  soil  rather  firmly  and  place  ^  in.  of  sand  on  the  top 
of  it,  then  give  a  good  watering,  and  when  settled  down  pre- 
pare the  cuttinga  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  In  inserting  them  tighten 


Fig.  1.  Fis.  2.  Fig.  3, 

Catting  and  Grafts  of  Capressaa  Lawsoniana. 

well  in  with  a  peg  or  dibber  and  water  with  a  fine-rosed  pot ; 
plunge  the  pots,  half  way  up,  in  a  tan  bed  without  any  cover- 
ing and  without  surface-heat.  Under  such  conditions,  they 
will  root  in  about  three  months,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  shelves  of  a  greenhouse  to  be  ready  for  potting  off  or 
planting  out  in  the  following  spring.  This  Cypress  may  also 
be  increased  by  grafting  in  March.  Fig.  2  represents  the 
stock,  and  fig.  3  the  scion.  Use  either  matting  or  strong  thread 
for  binding  them  together,  place  them  in  the  grafting  box,  and 
keep  close.  Two  months  generally  elapse  before  they  are  fit 
to  be  removed.  H.  H. 


THE  PROPAGATING  SEASON. 
Cultivators  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  propagation 
of  bedding  stock  and  many  kinds  of  border  plants  should  not 
be  delayed  much  beyond  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August. 
They  would  indeed  propagate  some  plants  earlier,  Pelargoniums 
particularly,  if  it  were  not  for  damaging  the  beds  early  in 
the  season.  The  reason  of  propagating  most  kinds  of  stock 
before  the  heat  of  summer  declines  is  that  cuttings  do  not 
root  so  freely  in  autumn  under  the  influence  of  artificial  heat. 
Pelargonium  cuttings  of  all  kinds,  even  to  the  teuderest  tri- 
colors, will  root  freely  in  the  open  air  about  this  time,  and  it 
is  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  means  to  try  to  strike  them  under 
glass ;  but  a  month  later  they  will  require  protection,  though 
the  greater  portion  will  fail.  The  best  way  to  strike  Pelargo- 
niums is  in  shallow  bcxes  about  4  in.  deep  ;  no  drainage  more 
than  one  crock  over  each  hole  in  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  is 
necessary.  A  finely-sifted  compost,  consisting  of  leaf-mould, 
loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  should  be  used,  and  nothing 
like  fibry  material  should  be  placed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes 
under  the  compost — a  common  practice — because  the  roots 
get  into  it,  and  when  the  plants  come  to  be  potted  off,  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  them  without  injury.  Good,  large 
Pelargonium  cuttings  should  be  selected,  smoothly  cut  over 
at  a  joint,  and  inserted  in  the  boxes  in  rows  about  2  in.  apart ; 
and  after  having  been  watered,  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
ground  in  some  warm,  sunny  situation,  and  be  left  there  till 
they  are  rooted.  Over-watering  must  be  avoided,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry. 


This  treatment  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  strike 
of  Pelargoniums  of  any  kind. 

Lobelias  are  now  very  generally  propagated  by  cuttings, 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  named  sorts  over  seedlings, 
which  always  run  too  much  to  grass.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
get  good  cuttings  at  this  season,  but  usually  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  soft  shoots  are  to  be  found  springing  from  about 
the  base  of  the  plants ;  these  should  be  secured.  Have  the 
flower-buds  picked  off  them,  and  cut  at  about  the  third  joint 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  before  they  have  time  to  flag  prick  off 
into  6-in.  pots  filled  with  light,  rich  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  sand  and  one  part  loam  and  leaf-mould.  The  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  an  unheated  frame,  which  should,  how- 
ever.be  kept  closely  shaded  and  moist  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted. 
Afterwards  the  plants  may  be  gradually  hardened  off  and 
stored  for  the  winter  in  any  cool,  dry  house  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Such  plants  are,  of  course,  not 
intended  to  afford  cuttings  in  spring,  and  need  not  be  potted 
off.  By  February  and  March  they  will  yield  thousands  of  good 
tender  cuttings  which  will  root  readily  and  make  fine  plants. 
Heliotropes,  Gloxinias,  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  and  such  like 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  a  little  later  in  the 
season.  Most  of  these  will  require  the  assistance  of  a  little 
artificial  heat.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  not  root  readily 
under  a  temperature  of  65°,  with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the 
daytime.  The  great  secret  of  striking  all  kinds  of  soft 
cuttinga  is  a  proper  temperature,  shade  from  strong  sunshine, 
and  a  genial,  moist  atmosphere.  Air  should,  of  course,  be 
admitted  to  the  frame,  but  not  in  suSicient  quantity  to  cause 
the  plants  to  droop.  In  an  unheated  frame  an  opening  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  a  label  tvill  be  enough.  Viola,  Cerastium, 
and  other  hardy  subjects  may  be  easily  propagated  by  division 
or  cuttings  about  this  season,  or  a  little  later  in  open  borders ; 
Pentstemons  and  Calceolarias  under  hand-lights  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  but  the  latter  must  not  be  propagated  till  October. 

Coming  to  herbaceous  planta,  Carnations  and  Hollyhocks 
should  be  propagated  without  delay.  Layering  is  the  beat 
way  with  Oarnationa.  A  heap  of  aand  and  leaf-mould  should 
be  laid  round  the  coUara  of  the  old  plants,  and  into  this  the 
young  grass  must  be  pegged,  first  clearing  off  a  few  leaves 
from  the  shoot  and  making  a  slit  with  a  knife  upwards  from 
one  joint  to  another,  when  it  should  be  pegged,  keeping  the 
split  heel  down  in  the  soil.  Hollyhocks  usually  yield  plenty 
of  young  growths  from  the  base  of  the  planta,  and  these  should 
make  cuttings  to  be  struck  in  a  cool  frame  or  under  handlights. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  that  effective  spring-flowering 
Stock,  the  East  Lothian.  If  sown  now,  in  pots  or  in  a  bed 
slightly  protected  during  the  winter,  they  may  be  put  out  in 
spring  in  the  borders,  where  they  will  flower  early,  and  if 
some  are  kept  in  their  pots  they  will  make  good  conservatory 
ornaments.  Of  course  good  plants  that  ha\  e  been  sown  earlier 
than  these  may  be  planted  out  at  once  to  stand  the  winter,  but 
this  is  not  advisable  where  rabbits  abound,  as  they  are  veify 
fond  of  them  and  will  be  sure  to  devour  them  during  the 
winter. 

Those  who  desire  to  grow  Roses  on  their  own  roots  should 
at  once  put  in  Rose  cuttings,  which  should  be  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  long  and  taken  off  with  a  heel.  The  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  3  in.  or  4  in.  deep  into  a  sharp  and  rather  light  sandy 
soil  on  a  shady  border,  where  they  can  remain  till  the  following 
February  or  March,  when  they  may  be  transplanted. 

Turning  to  plants  in  glass  houaea,  aeveral  thinga  require  at- 
tention. Named  Cinerariaa  should  be  propagated  by  slips 
from  old  stools,  which,  if  they  have  been  properly  cared  for, 
will  be  pushing  freely  from  the  base  of  the  old  stems.  To  have 
a  good  succession,  batches  should  be  potted  in  4-in,  pots,  and 
be  shifted  on  aa  required  during  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  best  place  for  the  young  plants  is  a  cool  frame, 
but  when  they  come  to  be  shitted  into  larger  pots  they  will 
require  to  be  housed.  Calceolarias  for  blooming  next  aummer 
should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  very  thinly  in  fine,  light,  rich  soil  and 
loosely  covered  over.  It  will  come  up  sooner  if  a  pane  of 
glass  be  placed  over  the  seed-pan,  which  should  be  kept  con- 
tinually moiat.  Early-struck  Poinaettias  will  now  be  growing 
apace,  and  later  batchea  should  be  put  in  during  the  next 
month.     The  cuttinga  should  be  struck  singly  in   1-in.  pots, 
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from  which  the  latest  need  not  be  shitted,  as  the  plants  will 
flower  in  that  size,  and  be  nseful  tor  edging  the  tront  of 
shelves  ot  the  conservatory  and  tor  decorative  purposes  in  the 
Louse. 

Mignonette  tor  winter  flowering  should  be  sown  without 
delay.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
to  flower.  7-in.  pots  are  a  good  size ;  these  should  be  drained 
and  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  ot  loam  and  a  little  leat- 
raould,  well-rotted  cow  manure,  and  a  sprinkling  ot  sand  and 
lime  rubbish.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  out-of-doors  in  a 
warm  situation  until  the  plants  come  up  and  are  well  grown 
and  coming  into  flower.  About  six  weeks  hence  or  later  they 
should  have  a  place  in  the  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  can 
have  plenty  ot  light  and  air. 

In  the  fruit  department  there  is  not  so  much  propagating  to 
do.  Strawberries  and  Cucumbers  are  the  two  items  ot  import- 
ance. It  is  still  time  to  pot  Strawberries  ;  indeed,  no  time 
will  yet  have  been  lost  if  the  runners  have  been  laid  in  good 
time  and  are  still  growing  freely  in  the  open  quarter ;  but 
they  should  be  transferred  to  pots  as  soon  as  possible,  and  any 
pots  of  moderate  size  should  be  used,  even  for  strong-growing 
kinds,  so  late  as  this,  else  the  plants  will  not  be  well  matured. 
Good  loam  should  be  employed,  and  the  plants  should  be 
rather  firmly  potted.  Those  who  have  not  layered  runners 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  are  always  preferable,  may  raise 
tolerably  good  plants  by  taking  up  stools  not  too  old  and 
dividing  and  potting  them  in  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots.  For  early 
winter  crops  of  Cucumbers  this  is  just  the  time  to  sow.  The 
seedlings  should  be  raised  in  a  smart  stove  heat,  and  be  potted 
off  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  first  rough  leaves,  and  when 
established  planted  out  in  the  bed,  which  will  be  about  tha 
beginning  ot  September.  It  from  that  date  they  are  pushed 
on  gently  with  plenty  ot  air  and  not  too  much  moisture,  they 
should  begin  to  bear  in  October  or  November,  and  continue  to 
do  BO  till  well  on  in  spring,  or  even  till  summer  it  the  plants 
have  not  been  overcropped.  J.  S. 


PROPAGATING  PINKS. 
Plants  of  these  may  be  raised  in  two  ways,  viz.,  from  seed  and 
pipings.  If  new  varieties  are  wanted  seeds  must  be  saved 
from  hybridised  flowers,  that  is,  the  pollen  must  be  removed 
from  the  flowers  to  be  operated  upon  before  it  is  in  an  active 
state,  but  the  stigmatic  portion  must  be  kept  uninjured;  this, 
then,  will  be  the  seed  bearer.  The  pollen  must  be  taken 
from  a  suitable  variety  when  its  flowers  are  fully  expanded, 
and  be  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  April  in  pots,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  c  nough  to 
handle  they  should  be  pricked  out  on  a  level  surface  of  fine 
soil,  consisting  of  equal  parts  ot  sifted  turty  loam,  well-rotted 
leaf-mould,  and  sharp  sand.  Prick  the  plants  out  2  in.  apart, 
as  they  do  best  when  not  too  far  apart  at  first.  When  they 
have  quite  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them  they  should  be 
moved  to  4  in.  apart,  to  be  a  third  time  planted  out  in  their 
permanent  quarters  in  October  of  the  same  year,  where  they 
will  dower  with  the  named  sorts  the  tollowmg  season.  The 
named  kinds  are  propagated  by  taking  cuttings  or  pipings  at 
the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower.  Thin  wiry  Grass  strikes 
root  more  readily  than  that  of  a  stronger  and  more  succulent 
character ;  but  it  the  centres  ot  the  strong  growths  are 
pinched  out,  lateral  growths  will  be  formed,  and  when  large 
enough  these  may  be  slipped  oft  from  the  main  stem  and 
inserted  at  once  without  any  other  preparation.  I  have 
tried  different  systems  ot  management  with  the  Pink 
pipings  both  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  I  never  was  more 
successful  than  when  I  took  the  pipings  when  young  and  small, 
selecting  a  shady  position  out-of-doors — for  want  of  a  better, 
the  north  side  of  a  hedge  or  row  ot  Gooseberry  bushes — and  put 
them  in  at  once.  I  always  choose  a  wet  day  tor  the  purpose, 
if  possible,  and  herein  lies,  to  some  extent,  the  secret  ot  suc- 
cess. In  this  way  I  got  ninety  plants  at  least  out  of  every 
hundred  cuttings.  I  have  tried  different  and  more  scientific 
systems,  but  with  less  favourable  results.  In  the  hotter  and 
more  arid  atmosphere  ot  the  south-eastern  counties,  where  the 
pipings  will  not  strike  root  readily  out-of-doors,  the  plan  I 
have  successfully  pursued  has  been  to  obtain  boxes  ot  any 


convenient  size  about  3  in.  deep,  and,  having  drained  them  well, 
to  fill  them  with  a  compost  consisting  ot  sifted  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  adding  to  it  one-third  part  ot  sand.  Use  the  sitt- 
ings for  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  finer  portion,  mixed 
with  sand,  for  the  top,  pressing  all  firmly,  and  making  the 
surface  quite  level.  The  pipings  may  be  put  in  firmly  about 
1  in.  apart  in  rows  2  in.  apart ;  larger  pipings  may  be  a  little 
wider.  I  put  the  boxes  in  a  frame  over  a  little  bottom-heat, 
and  if  the  frame  be  placed  under  a  north  wall  all  the  better. 
Shade  from  bright  sunshine  and  remove  the  lights  entirely  on 
quiet  dewy  nights.  It  the  Grass  be  in  good  condition,  but 
few  losses  occur  in  this  way.  When  most  of  them  have 
formed  roots,  the  lights  are  removed  by  day,  and  the  boxes 
ultimately  placed  in  the  full  sunshine.  When  they  can  stand 
this  I  plant  them  out,  in  August,  4  in.  apart,  finally  planting 
them  in  highly-manured  soil  at  a  distance  from  plant  to  plant 
of  9  in.  If  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  layer  ot  about  2  in.  or 
3  in.  of  fine  maiden  loam  to  place  on  the  surface  before  plant- 
ing, a  much  more  luxuriant  and  healthy  growth  will  be  the 
result. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  Pinks  at  present  in 
cultivation :  Annie  (McLean),  Bertram  (Turner),  Device 
(McLean),  Dr.  McLean  (Turner),  Emily  (Battersby),  Excellent 
(Turner),  Excelsior  (Marris),  Freedom  (Hooper),  John  Ball 
(McLean),  Godfrey  (Turner),  Harry  Hooper  (Hooper),  Lady 
Craven  (Hooper),  Lord  Kirkaldy  (Turner),  Mildred  (Turner), 
Mrs.  Howarth  (Hooper),  Mrs.  Mitchell  (Hooper),  Nonpareil 
(Bragg),  New  Criterion  (McLean),  President  (Turner),  Prince 
Frederick  William  (Hooper),  Princess  ot  Wales  (Hooper)  Reli- 
ance (Hooper),  Rev.  G.  Jeans  (Kirtland),  Sarah  (Turner), 
Victory  (Hooper).  There  is  not  much  being  done  now  in  the 
way  of  raising  new  varieties ;  Shirley  Hibberd,  a  very  large, 
full  flower,  with  broad,  richly  laced  petals,  is,  however,  a  good 
kind  ;  Dr.  Masters  is  also  a  large  full  flower,  rather  weak  in 
growth,  but  very  distinct;  and  Boiard  is  perhaps  the  finest 
Pink  yet  raised  ;  the  petals  are  very  broad,  the  flowers  full  and 
of  good  shape,  the  lacing  purplish-red  and  well  defined. 

Loxford  Mall,  IlJ'ord.  J.  Dooglas. 


PROPAGATION  AND  GENERAL  TREATMENT  OF 

TRICOLOR  PELARGONIUMS. 
TiiE  tricolor  section  ot  the  Pelargonium  family  is  justly 
esteemed  tor  the  contrast  which  it  affords  to  the  plain-leaved 
kinds.  They  are  popular  both  as  pot  plants  and  for  beds,  and 
would  be  much  more  extensively  employed  in  the  latter  capa- 
city were  it  not  for  the  tact  that  they  are  not  so  robust  in 
habit  and  tree  in  growth  as  the  zonal  kinds.  They  are  both 
more  difficult  to  obtain  a  stock  of  and  to  keep  in  health  during 
the  winter.  Mrs.  Pollock  is,  perhaps,  even  now  the  most  useful 
ot  the  tricolor  bedders,  but  it  does  not  keep  well  with  the 
ordinary  treatment  which  Pelargoniums  get  in  winter  time, 
and  consequently  comes  out  in  spring  iu  a  debilitated  condi- 
tion, often  requiring  half  the  summer  to  re-establish  itself  in 
health.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  plants 
which  have  been  taken  up  and  potted  in  the  autumn.  The 
rains  and  damp  nights  render  them  sappy,  and,  not  becoming 
established  before  winter  sets  in,  they  soon  lose  their  leaves, 
and,  unless  very  carefully  handled,  they  damp  oft  entirely. 
The  best  way  to  ensure  a  stock  ot  healthy  plants  is  to  put  in  a 
batch  of  cuttings  early  in  the  summer,  grow  them  on  in  a 
house  or  frame,  getting  them  well  established  in  3-in.  pots 
by  the  autumn.  On  very  hot  days  they  may  be  atforded  a 
little  shade  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  from  the  middle  of 
August  they  should  get  the  full  benefit  ot  the  sun  and  air. 
They  will  thus  make  strong,  sturdy  plants,  possessing  a  store 
ot  vitality  which  will  carry  them  well  on  through  the  winter. 
The  best  place  to  keep  them  is  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
light,  dry  house,  and  during  the  dull  months  they  should  only 
get  enough  water  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  Until  March 
they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  merely  firing  on  cold, 
damp  days,  to  promote  circulation  and  expel  the  damp  air. 
This  is  a  necessary  attention,  as  they  suffer  acutely  from  a 
continuance  of  cold  combined  with  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  If 
thus  treated  they  will  come  out  in  good,  fair  condition,  and, 
although  they  will  perhaps  have  become  somewhat  devoid  of 
leaf,  they  will  start  with  the  season,  and  will  be  ready  to  make 
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good  growth  when  planted  out.  I£  in  March  they  can  be 
placed  in  a  house  where  they  get  the  benefit  of  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  for  about  six  weeks,  they  will  make  larger  and 
handsomer  plants  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  In  this  case 
a  shift  into  4-in.  pots  will  benefit  them,  giving  them  a  generous 
compost  o£  leaf-soil  and  manure.  They  must,  however,  in  no 
wise  be  stinted  of  air  at  this  period,  but  may  be  shut  up  early 
and  syringed  on  fine  days,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  root  action,  and  will  produce  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  foliage,  ibout  the  latter  end  of  April  remove 
them  into  a  cold  frame  and  gradually  harden  them  off.  One 
plant  treated  in  this  way  will  produce  a  greater  effect  than 
half-a-dozen  autumn-struck  cuttings.  I  do  not  approve  of 
planting  out  the  tricolors  too  early.  They  are  not  so  vigorous 
in  the  root  as  most  other  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  and,  con- 
sequently, do  better  if  not  put  out  until  the  ground  gets 
warmed  a  little.  Sometimes  heavy  raius  during  May  sodden 
and  chill  the  soil  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  plants  are  much 
better  in  the  pots.  The  soil,  too,  should  be  well  prepared  for 
their  reception  ;  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould,  or  the  kuockings 
out  of  pots,  added  to  the  ordinary  gai'den  earth,  will  suit  them 
well.  A  hard,  sour  soil  is  fatal  to  them.  When  once  a  stock 
of  tricolors  is  obtained  it  is  easy  enough  to  keep  it  up,  but  as 
they  do  not  grow  so  strongly  as  other  kinds,  the  process  of 
working  up  a  stock  in  the  ordinary  way  from  a  few  plants  is 
rather  tedious.  When  planted  in  the  open  ground  they  must 
needs  take  the  weather  as  it  comes  ;  and  a  cold,  wet,  or  very 
parching  summer  will  so  stunt  their  growth,  that  but  tew 
cuttings  are  procurable.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  increas- 
ing any  particular  kind  is  to  plant  the  stock  out  in  frames  in  a 
good,  free,  rich  compost,  preserving  a  good  distance  from  each 
plant.  They  should  be  put  out  early  in  April,  and  will  then 
have  a  good  long  season  for  growth.  As  soon  as  there  is  a 
cutting  to  be  got,  take  it  off  and  insert  it  in  the  soil  in  the  frame, 
if  there  be  room,  with  the  mother  plants  ;  or  if  not,  in  a  frame 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  speedily  root,  and, 
starting  strongly  into  growth,  will  soon  furnish  more  cuttings, 
which  are  to  be  similarly  treated.  There  are  several  advantages 
accruing  from  this  plan.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  waiting 
to  get  a  batch  to  take  off,  no  preparation  of  cutting  pots  needed, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  losses  from  damping.  The  plants 
grow  more  strongly  as  one  is  better  enabled  to  regulate  the 
atmosphere.andpropagationis  rendered  easierand  more  certain. 
In  very  hot  weather  a  little  shade  may  be  given,  and  they 
should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root.  The 
sashes  are  to  be  kept  on  in  cold  weather,  leaving  air  constantly, 
but  on  warm  nights  they  should  be  withdrawn  entirely.  It  is 
really  surprising  what  a  stock  may  be  worked  up  in  this  way  ; 
and  those  who  may  have  but  a  few  plants  of  any  kind  which 
they  would  wish  to  increase  to  any  extent,  would  do  better  to 
thus  treat  them  than  to  plant  them  out  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  By  the  beginning  of  September  it  is  advisable  to 
pot  them,  as  they  then  get  rooted  by  the  winter.  The  young 
plants  will  come  up  with  good  balls,  and  should  be  placed  in 
pots  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  roots.  In  a  few  days 
they  will  have  madd  root,  when  they  must  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  but  not  to  the  rains  ;  in  fact,  it  is  as  well  to  place 
them  at  once  in  an  airy  house,  as  if  left  out  the  damp  nights 
cause  them  to  keep  on  growing,  whereas  the  object  should  be 
to  harden  the  wood  and  foliage  as  much  as  possible.  A  damp 
atmosphere  induces  flaccidity  of  the  leaf,  and  renders  them 
uuable  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the  winter  months. 
Those  taken  up  from  the  beds  should  be  crammed  into  as 
small  pots  as  possible;  and  if  they  can  be  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  for  a  week  or  so,  it  will  much  benefit  them.  These 
old  plants  are  very  apt  to  waste  away  in  winter  from  want  of 
root  action.  When  thus  treated,  however,  they  form  a  fresh 
lot  of  fibre,  which  enables  them  better  to  stand  the  dark 
months.  These  same  old  plants,  if  well  attended  to  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  will  iuruish  cut!  ings  in  early  spring.  It 
is,  indeed,  better  to  cut  them  back,  even  if  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  remaining  plants  themselves  more  uniform 
and  dwarf.  The  cuttings,  if  cut  back  to  the  old  wood,  will,  if 
placed  in  a  genial  temperature,  make  good  plants  the  same 
season  ;  and  the  old  plants,  if  kept  near  the  glass  and  with 
the  advantage  of  artificial  heat,  will  break  and  form  fine  bushy 
material ;  they  should,  however,  on  no  account  be  cut  back 


unless  they  can  receive  the  care  described,  as,  if  not  thus  treated, 
they  are  liable  to  die  gradually  away.  In  a  cold  house  they  fail 
to  break  again,  owing  to  the  torpidity  of  the  root,  which  a  low 
temperature  induces.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
3.in.  pots  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  in  the  full  light ;  no  shading 
or  coddling  of  any  kind  is  necessary.  They  will  then  root 
freely,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  damping. 

Bijflcet.  J-  CoiiNUiLL. 

GARDEN    BOTANY. 
{GonUnued  from  p.  I4i0.) 

G-ynoectum  or  Pistil. 
Definition. — The  gynceoium  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  within  it  the  seed  or  seeds  are  generated.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  body,  as  in  Platystigma  (fig.  44.2),  and  in  the 
Sweet  Pea,  Lupin,  Kidney  Bean,  &c. ;  or  of  several,  often 
numerous,  bodies,  as  in  the  Globe  Flower  (fig.  443),  in  the 
Buttercup,  Clematis,  Larkspur,  &z.     When  there  is  only  one 


Fig.  413.— Flower  c£  Platystigma  i 
pistil  consisting  of  one  body. 


Fig.  413.— Flower  of  Globe-flower 
(Trollius) ;  pistil  consisting  of 
BBveral  bodies. 


body  it  may  be  composed  of  one  carpellary  leaf  (carpel),  as  in 
the  Pea  family,  or  it  may  be  built  up  of  two  (Wallflower),  three 
(Violet),  four  (Willow-herb),  five  (Pelargonium),  or  many,  as 
in  Mallow.  How  to  determine  whether  the  body  consists  of  a 
single  carpel  or  several  cohering  together  we  shall  presently 
learn.  When  there  is  only  one  body,  and  that  made  up  of  a 
single  carpel,  the  gynoeoium  is  apocarpous,  as  it  also  invariably 


Fig,  441. — Section  of  Apple 
flower,  showing  the  infe- 
rior ovary. 


Fig:  445. — Calyx  and  ovary  of 
Pimpernel,  showing  the  supe- 
rior ovary. 


is  when  it  consists  of  two  or  more  free  bodies.  When  two  or 
more  carpels  cohere  to  form  the  gynoecium  or  pistil,  then  it  is 
syncarpous.  Taking  one  of  the  bodies  of  an  apocarpous  pistil 
(of  Clematis,  for  example,  or  the  solitary  one  found  in  a  Pea 
flower),  we  find  in  the  young  state,  at  least,  that  it  consists  of 
a  basal  enlarged  portion,  the  ovary,  containing  the  ovule  or 
ovules  (young  seeds),  attenuated  upwards  into  a  more  or  less 
slender  style,  which  terminates  in  or  bears  somewhere  on  its 
surface  a  thicker  cellular  portion  viscous  at  some  stage  of  its 
existence.  This  is  the  stigma.  The  position  of  the  gynoeoium 
is  assumed  to  be  always  central  or  terminating  the  floral  axis, 
though  we  sometimes  find  that  other  parts  of  the  flower  appear 
to  be  seated  on  the  top  of  the  ovary.  When  this  is  the  case, 
as  in  the  Cucumber,  Gooseberry,  and  Apple  (fig.  444),  the  ovary 
is  inferior.  It  results  either  from  the  adhesion  of  the  calyx  to 
the  ovary,  or  from  a  cup-shaped  expansion  of  the  floral  axis,  so 
that  it  is  lowest  in  the  centre.  Sometimes  the  ovary  or  ovaries 
are  only  apparently  inferior,  being  enclosed  in  a  tubular  calyx 
or  floral  axis,  but  free  from  its  sides,  as  in  Roses,  Corn 
Cockle,  &c.      When  the  ovary  is  above  and  free  from  the  calyx 
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it  is  superior,  as  in  the  Tomato,  Cherry,  Grape,  and  Pimpernel 
(fig.  445). 

Apocarpous  Pistils. — We  have  already  shown  that  when  the 
gynoocium  or  pistil  consists  of  a  single  body  it  may  be  either 
apocarpous  or  syncarpous,  but  when  it  consists  o£  several  or 
numerous  separate  bodies  it  is  invariably  the  former  j  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  gynoecium  of  a  flower  comprises  several  distinct 
free  bodies,  as  in  the  Buttercup,  Columbine,  &c.,  each  body 
always  consists  of  a  single  carpel ;  consequently,  the  whole  is 
apocarpous.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  apocarpous  pistil ; 
and  when  it  consists  of  a  single  body  it  can  usually  be  distin- 
guished by  its  stigma  being  simple  (not  divided  or  lobed),  as 


Fiir.  446.— Apo- 
carpous piEtil 
of  Kidney 
Bean. 


Fig.  447. — Apocarpous  pietil 
of  >'ettle.  with  a  eingle 
ovule  in  the  ovary. 


Fig.  448.  —  Apo- 
carpous pistil  of 
Barberry,  the 
upper  part  re- 
moved,showing 
several  ovules 
in  the  ovary. 

in  the  Kidney  Bean  (fig.  446)  and  all  the  large  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  or,  failing  this,  by  the  insertion  of  the  ovule  o 
ovules,  or  by  the  oblique  shape  of  the  ovary  itself.  The  ovory 
contains  several  ovules  in  the  Pea  and  Bean  attached  along 
one  side,  but  in  the  apocarpous  pistil  of  the  Barberry  (fig.  448) 
they  are  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  ovary,  the  style  is  very 
short  and  thick,  and  the  stigma  expanded  into  a  circular  disk 
or  what  is  termed  capitate.  In  the  Stinging  Nettle  (fig.  447) 
there  is  a  solitary  basal  ovule,  and  the  tufted  stigma  is  sessile. 
Apocarpous  pistils  consisting  of  more  than  one  carpel  have 


Fip.  449  — FlOTver  of  Strawheiiy  i°  Eection, 
showing  some  of  the  carpels  of  the 
apocarpous  pistil,  the  ovary  of  each 
carpel  containing  a  single  ovule. 


Fip.  450.— Section  of  a  flower  of 
SpirEea,  shewing  some  of  the 
carpels  of  the  apocarpous 
pistil,  the  ovary  of  each  carpel 
containing  several  ovules. 


only  one  ovule  in  each  ovary,  as  in  the  Buttercup  and  Straw 
berry  (fig.  449),  or  several,  as  in  the  Larkspur  and  Spiraea  (fig- 
450).*    Apocarpous  pistils  are  always  superior. 

&YNCAB.POUS  Pistils. — These  always  have  only  one  ovary, 
which  is  built  up  of  two  or  more  carpels,  and  the  edges  of  the 
carpels  simply  meet  in  the  circumference  of  the  ovary,  thus 
forming  only  one  cavity  or  cell  (fig.  451) ;  or  they  are  turned 
inwards,  meeting  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  as  many  cells  as 
there  are  carpels  constituting  the  pistil  (fig.  4.52).  There  are 
numerous  other  modifications  of  both  apocarpous  and  syn- 

*  In  some  botanical  works,  both  English  and  foreign,  each  separate 
carpel  of  an  apocarpous  gynrjecium  is  termed  a  pistil,  as  well  as  the  com- 
bined carpels  of  a  syncarpous  one,  but  in  most  modern  English  works 
pistil  is  employed  in  tbo  tame  sense  as  gyru;cium.  Tbc  term  pistil  Las 
also  been  restricted  to  tbe  style. 


carpous  pistils,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  them  in 
this  paragraph,  because  the  figures  illustrating  the  insertion 
of  the  ovules,  &c.,  show  many  of  them,  and  no  further  explana- 
tion is  required. 

Styles. — The  presence  or  absence  (see  fig.  447)  of  a  style  or 


Fig.  451.— Syncarpous 
pistil  of  Saxifrage, 
with  a  one-celled 
ovary. 


Fig.  462.— Section  of  Syn- 
carpous pistil  of  Meeem- 
bryanthemum,  showing 
the  four-celled  ovary. 


rig.463.— PietilotTri- 
chilia  Bpondioides ; 
styles  united  through- 
out their  entire  length. 


styles  in  syncarpous  pistils,  their  degree  of  separation  or  union, 
their  shape,  and  the  part  of  the  ovary  from  which  they  proceed 
are  some  of  the  chief  points  for  our  consideration  under  this 


Fig.  454.— Pistil  of 
Chailletia  pedun- 
culata ;  styles  free 
towards  the  top 
only. 


Fig.  456.— Pistil  of  Ery- 
tbrosylon  coca;  styles 
free  to  the  base. 


Fig.  466.- Pistil  of  Balan- 
ites Eegyptiaca,  with  a 
terminal  style. 


head.  In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  syncarpous  pistils  the 
styles  cohere  in  a  single  column  throughout  their  whole  length 
(for  example.  Fuchsia,  Lily,  Azalea,  &c.),  and  these  confluent 
styles  are  often  described  collectively  as  the  style  in  the  sin- 


Fig.  467— A  single  car- 
pel of  Etrawherry, 
with  a  lateral  style. 


Fig.  -I.'.S.— Pistil  of  Sori- 
d  I  m  Sprucei,  with 
bai  ul  style. 


Fig.  459.  —  Stamens  and 
pistil  of  Malesherbia,  the 
three  distinct  styles  aris- 
ing below  the  summit  of 
the  ovary, 

gular,  although  the  lobes  of  the  stigma,  and  sometimes  also  the 
cells  of  the  ovary,  plainly  enough  indicate  that  there  is  a  fusion 
of  several  styles.  When  tbe  union  is  complete  there  is  little 
objection  to  this  in  descriptive  bottin}',  because  it  saves  several 
words  in  a  description,  and  it  is  not  misleading.    The  style, 
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thea,  using  the  word  in  the  sense  just  explained,  o£  a  Fuchsia, 
Lily,  &c.,  is  usually  very  long  and  slender,  whereas  in  Trichilia 
(fig.  453)  the  ovary  tapers  gradually  into  a  short  style.  The 
styles  of  Mallow  are  numerous  and  free  from  each  other  in  the 
upper  part  only,  as  likewise  are  the  five  styles  of  Chailletia 
(fig.  454),  whilst  in  Erythroxylon  (fig.  455)  they  are  free  down 
to  the  ovary.  A  more  familiar  example  of  the  latter  condition 
is  offered  by  Thrift  (Arraeria  vulgaris),  in  which,  however,  the 
number  is  five.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  style  or 
styles  on  the  ovary  it  i.s  usually  terminal  (fi?.  456),  but  in  the 
Strawberry  (fig.  457)  it  proceeds  from  the  side,  and  in  Soridium 
(fig.  45S)  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Malesherbia  (fig.  459) 
has  three  distinct   styles,  which,  instead  of  being  clustered 


Fig.  430.— Calyx  and  pistil 
o(  a  Boraginea,  to  sbnw 
the  position  of  the  style. 


Pis.  461.— Style  of 
Thymas  patavi- 
nus  arieincj  from 
between  the  lobes 
of  the  ovary 
(gynobasic). 


Fig.  482.— Calyx  and  pistil  of 
Iiimnanthes  Doaglaai,  to 
show  gjnobasic  style. 


together  at  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  as  in  most  plants,  arise 
from  distant  points  below  its  summit.  Two  families,  the  La- 
biatae  (for  example.  Salvia  and  Stachys)  and  Boraginea;  (for 
example,  Myosotis  and  Omphalodes),  are  characterised  by 
having  a  deeply  four-lobed  ovary  with  the  style  arising  from 
the  centrf  between  the  lobes  (see  figs.  460  and  461).  The  style 
is  then  gynobasic,  that  is,  springing  from  the  centre  and  base 
of  the  carpels  forming  the  ovary.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
Limnanthes  Douglasi  and  in  the  genus  Gaudichaudia.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  style  withers  and  falls  off  soon  after  fertili- 
sation hiS  taken  place,  bvit  in  many  of  the  Ranunculacea? 
(Bu'itercup  family)  the  styles  persist,  harden,  and  grow  out 
considerably  after  the  fall  of  the  floral  envelopes.  The  feathery 
styles  of  Anemone  and  many  species  of  Clematis  are  good  ex- 
amples of  this,  as  well  as  the  spreading,  hardened   styles   of 


Fiff.  463. — ?istil  of  Gau- 
dichaadia,  showing 
the  gynobasic  style. 


Fig.    484. —Flower  of 

Uoodenia. 


Fig.  4i.5.— Sec- 
tion of  the 
stigma  of 
Goodenia 


Fig.  488.— 
Enlarged 
stigma  of 
Guodenia. 


Ni^ella.  In  the  genus  Martynia  the  styles  grow  out  into 
formidable  sharp  woody  hooks  or  beaks.  There  is  little  strik- 
ing variety  in  the  shape  of  the  style.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  the  Sarracenias,  which  is  umbrella-shaped. 
A  similar  kind  of  style  characterises  the  genus  Aspidistra. 

The  Stigma. — As  already  explained,  the  stigma  is  the  papil- 
lose or  glandular  part  of  the  style,  which  is  humid  or  viscid  at 
some  stage,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
pollen,  for  it  is  through  the  stigma  that  the  pollen  penetrates 
to  the  ovules  in  the  ovary.  This  process  is  more  fully  described 
under  another  head.  Strictly  speaking,  only  that  part,  or 
parts,  of  the  style  capable  of  receiving  the  pollen  is  stigmatic, 
and  in  some  modifications  of  the  style  it  is  not  unusual  to 


describe  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  style,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  two.  In  Iris,  for  instance,  the  styles  are  petaloid 
and  arched  over  the  stamens  with  only  a  narrow  line  of  stig- 
matic surface  on  the  under  side,  but  it  is  usual  to  describe  the 
stigmas  as  petaloid.  The  stigma  of  the  Goodenoviese  (Goode- 
nia, Leschonaultia,  &c.)  is  very  singular,  the  apex  of  the  style 
being  cup-shaped  or  two-lipped,  and  the  sligm?-tic  surface 
covered  with  a  membrane.  In  the  Poppy  (Bg.  467)  the  stig- 
mas are  sessile  in  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  apex 
of  the  ovary,  the  number  of  lines  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  carpellary  leaves  forming  the  ovary.  Argemone  (fig.  468), 
a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Poppy,  has  three  sessile 
stigmas.  One  considerable  family,  the  Guttiferjo  (for example, 
Glusia  and  Garcinia)  is  characterised  by  having  almost  sessile 
stigmas  with  free,  radiating  arms,  or  all  the  branches  united  in 
a  single  peltate  stigma.  Sometimes  the  stigmatic  surface  is 
exceedingly  small,  the  style  tapering  upwards  to  a  point  with  a 
stigmatic  tip.  This  is  the  case  in  numerous  Legaminosaj. 
Very  commonly  the  apex  of  the  style  has  a  knob-like  expan- 
sion, as  in  the  Primrose  family,  when  the  stigma  is  capitate 
(fig.  469).     Water  Lilies  have  a  remarkably  large  stigmatic 


Fig.  467.— Piftil  of  Poppy, 
hhowing  the  sessile  ra- 
diating stigmas. 


Pig.  488.— Pistil  of  Arge-  Fig.  48!).  —  Pi«il  of 
mone,  showing  the  three  Primrose,  with  capi- 
sessile  stigmas.  tate  sii^ma. 


surface.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  relation  between  the 
extent  of  the  stigmatic  surface  and  the  number  of  seeds  nor- 
mally produced.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Early  Opening  of  Kew  Gardens.— Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P., 
has  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Colman,  honorary  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee for  obtaining  an  earlier  opening  of  Ke^  Gardens,  to  the 
following  eSeot :  "  I  have  been  relaotantly  oorapelled  to  surrender 
all  hope  of  obtaining  this  session  a  aatistaotory  opportunity  of  bringing 
on  my  motion  for  the  earlier  opening  of  Kew  Gardens.  Some  of  the 
friends  who  promised  me  their  support  have  already  left  town,  and 
many  others  will  leave  at  the  end  of  this  week.  A  small  vote  like 
that  for  the  royal  parks,  &c.,  will  be  taken  at  any  moment,  without 
affording  me  a  fair  opportunity  of  raising  the  question  contained  in 
my  motion.  No  doubt  you  saw  the  explanation  I  gave  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  15  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  lost  my 
opportunity  of  bringing  on  my  motion  on  June  7.  I  greatly  regret 
that  I  was  induced  to  withdraw  it  on  that  day;  but  I  fully  relied  on 
the  distinct  promise  made  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
he  would  give  me  an  equally  good  opportunity  on  June  13,  after  the 
Whitsuntide  recess.  The  Director's  Report  for  1877,  lately  isaaefl, 
refers  to  the  earlier  opening  question.  I  could  hardly  have  believed 
thatitoould  be  seriously  argued  that  mowing,  sweeping,  and  rolling, 
which  is  really  all  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  'pleasure  grounds,' 
would  be  interfered  with  if  they  were  opened  at  10  a.m.  The  '  con. 
stant  improvement  and  development,'  the  'laying  out'  and  'plant- 
ing new  collections,'  the  '  verifioation,  examination,  and  rearrange, 
ment  of  old  ones,'  form  a  string  of  phrases  intended  to  create  an 
impression  that  a  great  scientific  work  is  being  constantly  carried  on 
in  the 'pleasure  grounds.'  Saoh  an  impression  would  be  entirely 
erroneous.  Let  any  one  of  ordinary  common  sense  visit  the  Gardens 
and  judge  for  himself.  From  my  communications  with  the  First 
Commissioner  I  do  not  understand  him  to  attach  weight  to  any  of  the 
arguments  urged  agamst  opening  the  '  pleasure  grounds  '  at  10  a.m., 
except  that  of  increased  cost.     As  to  this,  I  a-u  informed  by  the 
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police  that  bat  a  very  email  increase  of  expenditure  would  be  necessary. 
I  am  ^lad  to  tell  you  that  I  received  a  foil  and  detailed  report  from 
the  police  as  to  the  condact  of  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  on 
Whitsnn  Monday,  and  that  it  was  in  all  respects  eminently  satis- 
factory  ;  it  as  fully  corroborated  the  opinion  I  formed  on  the  spot  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  people  as  it  disposed  of  grave  charges  of  mis. 
conduct  which  weie,  I  regret  to  say,  brought  against  them,  but  not 
openly.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  consider  myself  pledged 
to  raiee  the  early  opening  question  next  session  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity." 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Conservatory. — The  deficiency  of  blooming  plants  in  conservatories 
at  present  may  be  compenaated  by  a  liberal  admixture  of  such  plants  as 
DractBiias  and  Coleus.  Of  the  former  take  such  kinds  as  Cooperi,  ferrea, 
and  terminalis  ;  the  bright  markings  of  their  leaves  will  supply  the  place 
of  flowers,  and  the  plants  will  not  receive  injury  for  the  next  two  months 
by  being  placed  in  a  house  without  fire-heat ;  neither  will  they  suffer  so 
much  as  flowering  plants  would  by  standing  somewhat  closely,  the  greater 
amount  of  air  and  lower  temperature  of  the  house,  compared  with  the 
stove  where  they  have  grown,  having  the  effect  of  stopping  them  from 
making  much  growth  whilst  in  the  conservatory.  The  different  varieties 
of  Coleus  should  be  placed  so  as  to  get  as  much  light  as  possible,  otherwise 
they  become  drawn  and  have  an  unsightly  appearance.  The  old  Plumbago 
capensis  is  another  useful  plant  for  this  time  of  the  year,  not  grown 
nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  propa- 
gate it.  The  small  half-ripe  side  shoots  will  strike  freely  inserted  in  small 
pots  under  bell-glasses  in  a  little  heat.  These,  when  struck,  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  growth  before  the  autumn  gets  too  far  advanced. 
They  should  be  wintered  in  a  temperature  of  45''  or  50"^.  In  the  spring 
they  should  be  headed  down  and  potted  in  6-in  or  S-in.  pots,  using  good 
fibrous  loam.  If  desired,  some  may  be  grown  on  in  larger  pots,  but  for 
general  decoration  they  are  more  useful  in  a  comparatively  small  state. 
The  plants  will  last  for  years  by  cutting  them  back  in  the  spring  just 
before  they  commence  growth  and  when  they  have  broken,  replacing  a 
portion  of  the  old  soil  with  new  material,  returning  them  to  the  same  or 
a  size  larger  pot.  Fuchsias  should  have  their  seed-pods  picked  ofi"  regu- 
larly, or  they  soon  cease  to  floiver  freely  ;  they  ought  to  be  supplied  twice 
a  week  with  weak  manure  water.  Double  Petunias  are  very  useful  at  this 
season,  either  as  decorative  plants  or  for  furnishing  cut  flowers.  These 
should  receive  regular  attention  in  the  way  of  stopping  and  tying,  to 
induce  them  to  break  back,  or,  from  their  quick,  somewhat  straggling 
habit  of  growth,  they  become  unsightly.  Lihum  auraturaisamost  useful 
subject  for  conservatory  decoration  at  this  season,  but  should  not  be 
introduced  in  too  great  numbers  at  a  time,  as  its  perfume,  being  so  power- 
ful, is  oppressive.  Attend  well  to  the  different  varieties  of  Lilium  lanci- 
foliura,  by  keeping  them  neatly  tied  out,  and  supplying  them  regularly 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  manure  water,  otherwise  the  soil  becomes 
exhausted,  and  they  lose  their  bottom  leaves,  which  destroys  half  the 
beauty  of  the  plants.  They  must  on  no  account  be  allowed,  at  this  season 
especially,  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  or 
the  same  mishap  will  follow. 

Eueliaria  amazonica. — Valuable  as  this  is  at  any  season,  it  is 
never  more  welcome  than  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  a  time 
of  year  when  such  chuice  blooms  are  doubly  appreciated.  Fortunately, 
they  may  be  had  at  that  season  almost  as  readily  as  at  any  other,  pro- 
vided there  be  the  necessary  convenience  for  growing  them  and  a  good 
stock  of  plants  to  work  with.  Where  this  is  the  case,  a  portion  of  the 
plants  should  be  always  resting  and  otbers  comJDg  on  in  different  stages, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  for  cutting  or  other 
purposes.  Those  intended  for  blooming  during  October,  November,  and 
December,  should  now  bo  at  rest  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  where  they  have 
only  had  just  sufficient  water  afforded  them  to  keep  the  leaves  alive  and 
fresh.  It"  a  portion  of  these  be  transferred  into  brisk  hothouse  heat  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  tepid  water,  they  will  soon  commence  to  throw 
up  their  flower-spikes,  and  when  these  are  cat  the  plants  should  be  grown 
on  for  a  time  before  they  are  again  put  to  rest.  Owing  to  the  rapid  way 
in  which  the  bulbs  increase  in  number,  frequent  division  and  re-potting 
are  necessary  in  order  to  renew  the  soil  and  make  a  separation  of  the 
large  flowering  roots  from  those  of  smaller  size,  which  can  eith'rbe 
discarded  or  kept  for  stock.  The  soil  th;it  suits  them  best  is  rough  lumps 
of  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  a  sprinkling  of  rotten  manure,  to  which  should  be 
added  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous  and  open, so  that  the  water 
may  pass  freely  through.  To  aid  this  the  pots  must  be  thoroughly  well 
drained  by  placing  at  least  3  in.  of  crocks  in  them,  over  which  some  half- 
rotten  leaves  should  be  scattered,  to  prevent  the  finer  soil  from  running 
amongst  them  and  filling  the  interstices.  Water  somewhat  sparinely  fur 
the  first  week  or  two  till  they  get  fresh  hold  of  the  soil,  and  then  gradu- 
ally increase  the  supply  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  after  which,  if  the 
heat  be  sufficient,  they  can  scarcely  have  too  much,  either  at  the  roots  or 
overhead,  where  a  good  syringing  is  always  acceptable.  Pancratium?, 
such  as  P.  fragrans  and  P.  rotatum,  are  almost  equally  valuable,  and  may 
be  had  in  bloom  at  different  periods  of  the  year  by  growing  on  and 
resting  a  portion  of  the  stock  in  succession.  These  delight  in  a  soil 
composed  principally  of  fibrous  loam,  enriched  with  some  mild  manure, 
such  as  sheep  droppings  that  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  time. 


Achimenes. — These  should  have  every  attention  as  they  go  out  of 
bloom  to  assist  them  in  forming  and  ripening  their  tubers ;  the  bestplace 
in  which  to  treat  them  at  this  season  for  that  purpose  is  a  pit  or  frame 
where  they  can  be  kept  moderately  close  and  shaded,  in  addition  to  which 
they  should  be  freely  syrintred  overhead  that  the  leaves  may  be  maintained 
in  a  fresj,  healthy  condition.  Achimenes  are  too  frequently  stowed  away 
directly  they  cease  flowering  or  become  the  least  shabby,  and  water  en- 
tirely withheld  from  them,  a  course  of  treatment  the  reverse  of  what 
they  require,  as  it  is  just  at  that  time  assistance  is  needed  in  rendering 
the  drying-off  process  gradual  and  natural.  By  affording  the  -first  batch 
a  little  extra  attention  they  will  form  an  abundance  of  fine,  large  tubers, 
superior  in  every  way  to  any  that  can  be  obtained  from  those  now  coming 
on,  which  may  therefore  be  discarded  as  soon  as  they  have  discontinued 
blooming. 

Gesneras,  such  as  cinnabarina,  exoniensis,  and  zebrina,  are  among 
the  most  useful  autumn  and  winter-blooming  plants,  independently  of 
which  the  great  beauty  of  their  rich  velvety-looking  leaves  makes  them 
quite  worth  growing  for  decorative  purposes.  They  require  a  rich,  vege- 
table soil,  such  as  leaf-mould  and  peat,  which  may  be  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  or  the  peat  may  be 
substituted  by  adding  a  less  quantity  of  rough  fibry  loam.  This  must  be 
kept  free  and  open  by  using  some  sharp,  clear  sand,  in  order  that  the 
great  quantity  of  water  they  require  while  making  their  growth  may  pass 
readily  through.  In  repotting  any  of  these,  see  that  the  old  ball  is  not 
disturbed  any  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
crocks,  as  most  of  the  fibre  they  make  will  be  found  clinging  around  the 
insides  of  the  pots. 

Imported  Orchids.— The  immense  quantity  of  Orchids  now 
imported  points  to  one  of  two  thintjs,  either  that  great  numbers  are,  sub- 
sequent to  their  introduction,  killed,  or  that  their  cultivation  is  largely  on 
the  increase.  Possibly  to  both  these  causes  may  be  attributed  the  con- 
tinuous demand ;  but,  although  many  of  the  more  popular  and  useful 
species  can  now  be  obtained  for  much  less  than  the  prices  they  once 
realised,  still  there  is  no  doubt  very  great  quantities  are  destroyed  by 
injudicious  treatment  during  the  first  efforts  the  plants  make  in  growth 
after  the  severe  ordeal  they  pass  through  from  the  time  they  are  gathered 
in  their  native  habitats  until  they  reach  the  hands  of  the  grower  in  this 
country.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  imported  plants,  that 
although  weakened  by  packing  and  transit,  still  they  are  free  from  dis- 
ease such  as  is  often  met  with  in  plants  that  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  country.  Hence  it  is  often  more  advisable  for  those  com- 
mencing to  form  a  collection  to  confine  themselves  in  a  great  measure  to 
imported  plants  rather  than  depend  upon  such  as  have  been  long  under 
cultivation,  however  superior  the  latter  may  appear  to  be.  A  few  words 
as  to  the  treatment  of  imported  plants  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  those 
who  have  had  but  a  limited  experience  of  them.  First,  as  to  the  cooler 
section,  such  as  come  from  the  Braxils  and  the  warm  as  well  as  cooler 
regions  of  continental  America,  and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  consist  of 
species  forming  pseudo-bulbs.  It  may  be  observed  that  generally  the 
larger  the  masses  are  when  brought  over  the  more  likely  they  are  to  get 
fully  established  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  for,  although 
Orchids  that  form  these  pseudo-bulbs  will  bear  partition  or  division 
to  an  extent  that  few  other  plants  will,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  larger  the  masses  are  up  to  a  reasonable  size  when  in  this  country  first 
placed  under  conditions  calculated  to  excite  them  into  growth,  the  sooner 
they  get  established.  On  the  other  hand,  though  almost  every  pseudo- 
bulb  (when  the  plants  are  so  far  divided  as  to  separate  the  masses  into 
two  or  three  or  even  a  single  stout  pseudo-bulb)  will  make  growth,  sup- 
posing that  each  possesses  a  healthy  dormant  eye,  still,  the  tirst  growth 
made  from  these  small  dotaehed  pieces  will,  under  the  best  treatment, 
be  comparatively  weak  and  small  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  sub-division  has  been  carried ;  therefore,  I  would  by  no  means  advise 
beginners  intending  to  cultivate  the  plants  for  purposes  usual  with  private 
growers  to  divide  newly  imported  Orchids  into  small  pieces.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  this,  inasmuch  as  I  have  frequently  met  with  young 
hands  in  their  cultivation  who  look  upon  a  small  bit  of  an  Orchid  when 
healthy  and  prepared  to  start  into  growth  much  in  the  same  way  they 
would  a  cutting  of  any  easily  propagated  plant  possessing  the  free  growth 
and  recuperative  powers  that  enable  them  in  a  short  time  to  attain  size 
and  vigour  equal  to  the  specimen  which  the  cutting  was  taken  from,  and 
which  Orchids,  from  their  naturally  slow  growth,  are  wholly  incapable  of, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  such  subjects  as  Oattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossuras,  Oncidiums,  Burlingtonias,  Anguloas,  Barkerias,  Brassias, 
Ccelogynea,  Chysis,  Epidendrums,  Stanhopeas,  Ln?lias,  Lycastes.  and  all 
plants  of  similar  habit  are  divided  into  small  pieces,  it  takes  several  years  to 
induce  the  sub-divided  pieces  to  form  a  single  bulb  fully  up  to  their  natural 
size.  With  all  such  plants  I  have  found  it  better,  after  being  newly 
imported,  to  grow  them  on  for  about  a  couple  of  years  in  considerable 
masses,  and  then,  if  deemed  more  advisable  to  increase  their  number  at 
a  sacrifice  of  individual  size,  to  divide  them ;  in  a  couple  of  years  after 
this  the  pieces  so  separated  will  be  much  larger  and  stronger  than  they 
would  if  divided  when  first  imported.  Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  weakening  influences  they  have  been  subject  to  during  their  trans- 
mission from  the  collector  to  the  grower  are  very  much  increased  when 
subjected  to  dividing  into  small  pieces  before  they  had  time  to  recover. 
When  first  unpacked,  the  whole  leaves  and  bulbs  should  be  carefully 
sponged,  so  as  to  free  them  from  all  dirt  or  insects,  and  any  decayed  por- 
tions should  be  cut  away. 

Heat  to  which  Newly  imported  Orchids  should  be 
Subjected. — The  treatment  as  to  temperature  the  plants  should  first 
receive  at  the  bonds  of  the  grower  ought  to  a  certain  exttut  be  more 
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regulated  by  tie  condition  they  are  in  wlieD  they  arrive  than  hy  the 
country  they  have  come  from,  as  if  in  a  weali  state  if  subjected  at  first  to 
a  temperature  that  will  excite  them  other  than  very  slowly,  the  chances 
are  that  they  either  perish  at  once  or  make  a  spasmodic  attempt  at 
growth,  and  die  before  they  mature  it  or  form  sufficient  new  roots  to 
support  it.  Even  with  plants  in  the  best  coudition  when  imported,  the 
first  growth  induced  should  be  gradual  and  slow.  If  the  plants  arrive 
late  in  the  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  the  temperature  of  a  cool  house 
without  any  tire-heat  will  be  sufficient  for  the  species  already  named. 

Light  for  Orchids.— If,  as  ia  often  the  case  with  plants  like 
Cattleyas,  Loelias,  and  Odontoglossums,  an  attempt  at  growth  has  been 
made  during  the  transit,  this  will  necessarily  be  weak  and  quite  blanched, 
necessitating  their  beiug  very  gradually  exposed  to  light,  otherwiae_  the 
partial  growth  thus  begun  will  be  almost  certain  to  go  off,  which  is  so 
much  lost  at  the  expense  of  the  stored-up  strength  in  the  plants  ;  con- 
sequently, it  is  requisite  that  the  house,  pit,  or  portion  of  either  they 
occupy  should,  until  growth  ia  fairly  commenced,  be  somewhat^  more 
shaded  than  would  be  advisable  for  established  plants ;  in  addition  to 
which  a  little  extra  shade,  such  as  that  afforded  by  white  paper  laid  imme- 
diately over  them  on  the  shelves  they  occupy,  will  be  of  benefit. 

Air  and  Moisture.— With  most  species  some  slight  moisture- 
holding  material,  such  as  a  little  Sphagnum,  shell  gravel,  or  the  like,  laid 
upon  the  shelves  or  stage  they  are  on,  kept  a  little  damp,  but  not  wet, 
■will  assist  the  development  of  growth  more  safely  than  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  much  water.  The  atmosphere  should  ))e  kept  closer  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  not  so  confined  as  would  be  advisable 
during  the  growing  season  with  well-established  plants. 

Potting  Orchids. — When  a  little  progress  in  growth  has  been  made, 
and  a  disposition  to  form  roots  is  apparent,  the  plants  should  be  potted, 
usiog  very  great  care  not  to  iuiure  the  young  roots.  Two  or  three  sticks 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  pots,  to  which  tie  the  plants  in  a  way  to  make 
them  quite  secure  so  that  they  cannot  move,  otherwise  the  young  rootlets, 
before  they  get  well  hold  of  the  potting  material,  are  sure  to  get  damaged. 
Where  fossil  Oak  is  to  be  had  I  prefer  at  once,  before  any  roots  are 
formed,  tying  the  plants  to  small  pieces  of  this  with  a  little  bit  of  Sphag- 
num attached,  but  not  enough  to  hold  much  water  ;  to  it  the  roots,  as 
soon  as  they  are  made,  will  cling.  The  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  fossil 
wood  is  that  it  affords  something  at  once  for  the  roots  to  adhere  to  that, 
from  its  non  perishable  nature,  is  suited  to  them,  and  when  once  they 
have  fastened  to  it  the  whole  can  be  transferred  to  the  pots  and  secured 
better  than  by  tying  to  sticks.  Where  Orchids,  when  first  imported,  are 
thus  tied  to  material  of  this  description,  which  is  the  best,  or  any  of  the 
iDore  common  kinds  of  wood  used,  many  growers  suspend  them  head 
downwards  for  a  time  in  the  house  or  pit  ia  which  they  are  started.  This 
prevents  too  much  moisture  accumulating  about  them,  and  is,  so  far,  a 
safeguard,  for,  over-much  moisture  in  any  shape,  above  all  things,  must  be 
avoided  until  they  have  attained  some  strength.  As  growth  proceeds 
they  will  gradually  bear  subjecting  to  ordinary  treatment  found  best  suited 
to  their  respective  kinds,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  hurried,  or 
after  their  first  growth  is  completed  submitted  to  that  severe  drying 
ordeal  which  fuUy-estabUsbed  plants  by  some  growers  are  subjected  to. — 
T.  Baines. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Pines. — As  soon  as  these  are  cut  in  any  of  the  pits  get  the  latter 
thoroughly  washed,  cleaned,  and  repaired,  the  woodwork  painted,  and 
the  walls  lime-washed.  The  heating  apparatus  should  likewise  be  seen  to 
and  all  got  mto  good  working  order.  Remove  such  suckers  as  are  good 
and  strong  as  so<m  as  they  are  ready  for  separation,  with  a  heel  of  the 
old  wood  attached  to  them  if  practicable ;  pot  them  at  once,  and  start 
them  in  a  kindly  temperature.  Crowns,  as  a  rule,  should  be  avoided, 
unlesss  for  the  perpetuation  of  new  or  scarce  sorts,  and  then  only  those 
from  first-class  fruits  ought  to  be  chosen.  No  matter  at  what  season 
suckers  are  ready,  they  should  be  potted.  Shift  all  plants  that  require  it, 
shade  them,  and  keep  them  a  little  close  for  a  time,  and  dew  them  over- 
head with  tepid  water  through  a  fine  rose  or  syringe  at  shutting-up  time. 
Those  intended  for  early  summer  fruiting  should  now  have  their  pots  well 
filled  with  roots,  and  should  be  kept  moderately  dry,  but  at  no  season  of 
the  year  absolutely  so.  Such  plants  as  are  about  to  throw  up  their  fruits 
enjoy  a  good  growing  temperature  and  a  kindly  bottom-heat,  and  for  this 
purpose  fresh  linings  and  plunging  may  be  necessary. 

Vines. — Kemove  the  lights  if  practicable  from  the  earliest  Vineries 
in  which  all  the  wood  is  thoroughly  well  ripened  and  the  fruit  cut,  and 
paint  and  repair  the  house.  Where  Grapes  are  now  ripe  and  hanging, 
precaution  should  be  taken  against  the  ravages  of  wasps  and  other 
depredators,  either  by  placing  the  clusters  in  little  muslin  bags,  or,  if  con- 
venient, covering  over  all  openings  for  ventilation  with  sheets  of  tiffany, 
hexagon  netting,  or  frigi  domo.  A  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  ia  necessary 
where  Grapes  are  ripe  and  colouring,  but  still  guard  against  too  much 
atidity.  In  late  Vineries  where  the  berries  are  swelling,  give  air 
night  and  day,  and  maintain  an  equal  temperature  by  means  of  a  little 
fire-heat,  which  dispels  stagnant  damp  in  dull  weather  and  renders  the 
atmosphere  sweet  and  healthy ;  give  also  abundance  of  water,  and  some- 
times manure  water  to  the  borders,  and  liberally  damp  all  paths,  walls, 
and  floors  during  the  day,  otherwise  shrivelling  soon  sets  in,  and  red 
spider  makes  its  appearance.  The  earliest  pot  Vines  will  now  have  their 
canes  well  browned  off  and  thoroughly  matured,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
the  case  they  may  be  turned  out-of-doors  and  set  in  well  sheltered  places 
where  their  rods  can  be  kept  erect.  Turn  the  pots  on  their  sides  when 
it  rains  heavily.  Other  pot  Vines  may  be  kept  in  a  growing  condition 
iTutil  they  are  ripe,  when  they  should  be  treated  like  the  earliest  ones. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines.- In  order  to  give  late  fruits  every  chance 
of  ripening  properly,  fully  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Trim 
out  all  shoots  not  required  for  next  year's  work,  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen 
those  retained.  Where  the  fruit  baa  been  gathered,  aud  the  wood  la 
well  matured,  ventilate  the  houses  as  much  as  possible  night  and  day,  and 
syringe  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  for  the  eradication  of  red  spider,  and 
use  some  dissolved  soft-soap  or  Gishurst's  Compound  in  the  water  when 
syringing  for  the  destruction  of  scale.  Keep  the  borders  moderately 
moist,  for  drought  under  any  circumstances  is  exceedingly  deletenoua  to 
the  trees. 

Pigs.— The  second  general  crop  of  these  will  now  be  ripening,  and 
consequently  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  a  little  drier  than  usual,  and 
the  house  more  freely  ventilated  so  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Figs. 
Trees  swelling  their  fruits  must  be  liberally  fed  and  syringed,  and  soale 
and  other  vermin  eradicated. 

Melons.— Prevent  over-luxuriance  by  means  of  kindly  treatment  and 
a  little  ventilation  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day,  in  preference  to 
stinting  the  supply  of  moisture  and  pinching  severely.  However,  their 
growth  must  be  regulated  and  held  in  check,  and  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  fertilisation  of  the  blooms.  To  thoje  whose  fruits  are  swelling, 
give  heavy  applications  of  water,  and  occasionally  some  liquid  manure. 

Cucumbers.— The  plants  for  winter  fruiting  should  now  be  sown, 
and  cuttings  struck  from  present  fruiters  to  succeed  them.  Woruout 
plants  may  now  be  cut  in  rather  severely,  and  the  borders  mulched  and 
well  watered,  and  the  linings  renewed ;  the  plants  soon  make  a  fresh 
start  and  bear  well  for  some  time  yet.  Attend  to  the  usual  routine  of 
thinning  the  leaves,  shoot?,  and  fruits  whilst  in  a  young  state. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

It  is  now  time  that  all  summer  pruning  and  stopping  of  shoots  should 
be  finished,  as  there  is  now  no  danger  of  the  trees  making  growth,  to  be 
ia  any  way  detrimental  to  the  formation  and  full  development  ot  fruit- 
buds  for  next  season.  Any  such  work  still  to  be  done  should  be  com- 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible,  after  which  the  shoots  should  be  neatly  laid,  or 
tied  in,  and  the  ripening  fruit  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air, 
by  having  the  foliage  drawn  on  one  side,  or,  it  need  be,  removed  alto- 
gether, but  this  should  only  be  done  when  the  leaves  cover  the  fruit,  and 
so  hinder  its  colouring  properly.  Should  the  summer  continue  hot  and 
dry,  watering  will  be  a  serious  item  of  garden  labour,  as  it  is  from  this 
date  to  the  end  of  September  that  fruit  trees  require  most  water.  If 
that  should  be  scarce,  mulch  deeply  with  litter  or  Grass.  ^  Gather 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  intended 
to  be  used,  and  before  the  sun  touches  them  in  the  morning ;  they  will 
then  keep  for  several  days  in  a  cool  room,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  ot 
course  they  should  be  laid  on  some  soft  substance,  such  as  dry  ittoss  or 
wadding.  Early  kinds  of  Pears,  such  as  Citron  des  Carmes,  Belle  do 
Bruxelles,  and  Jargonelle,  are  now  sufficiently  ripe  to  gather ;  it  is  not 
well  to  allow  them  to  fully  ripen  on  the  trees,  as  then  the  flavour  is  not 
nearly  so  good,  and  the  fruit  soon  decays.  Let  all  runners  required  for 
forcing  and  new  plantations  of  Strawberries  be  taken  off  as  early  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  beds  may  be  cleared  of  runners  and  bad  foliage, 
after  which  slightly  point  over  between  the  rows,  and  give  a  fresh 
mulching  of  rotten  manure.  Water  freely  all  newly-planted  beds,  to  get 
growth  completed  by  the  end  of  September.  A  nursery  bed  of  runners 
should  be  kept  on  hand  to  make  good  any  failure  that  may  occur. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

August,  like  March,  is  a  month  of  sowing  and  transplanting.  If  the 
weather  be  dry,  then  the  seeds  require  moisture ;  and  in  order  to  best 
ensure  it,  let  the  ground  be  deeply  dug,  levelled,  and  rolled,  and  sown 
with  as  much  expedition  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  parting  with 
its  moisture ;  a  mat  or  some  litter  placed  over  it  until  the  seeds  begin  to 
germinate  will  also  be  found  useful  in  periods  of  drought.  The  hoe 
should  be  in  constant  use,  and  all  weeds  and  vegetable  refuse  should  be 
collected  into  a  heap,  where,  by  mixing  it  with  lime  and  by  means  of 
frequent  turnings,  insect  life,  and  also  that  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  may 
be  destroyed  and  decomposition  accelerated.  Hoeing  and  surface-stirring 
should  be  rigorously  persevered  in,  and  slugs  and  insects  should  be  kept 
in  check  by  means  of  dressings  of  soot  and  lime.  Never  permit  vegetables 
to  run  to  seed,  unless  required  for  that  purpose,  and  .then  they  should 
have  a  place  set  apart  for  them.  Manure  well  and  trench  every  spare 
piece  of  ground,  which  if  uncropped  should  be  ridged.  In  dry  weather 
abundantly  water  all  kinds  of  crops  that  will  be  removel  before  winter, 
but  to  such  as  remain  during  that  season  water  should  bo  very  judiciously 
applied,  as  too  much  induces  soft  growth  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frost. 

Endive  and  Lettuce.— Ground  should  now  be  prepared  for  the 
principal  crop  of  Endive  and  autumn  Lettuce  ;  fur  these  it  ought  to  be 
well  manured  and  in  a  moderately  dry  position.  Do  not  overcrowd  the 
plants,  especially  Endive.  It  is  no  uncommon  practice  to  plant  these  so 
close  that  there  is  not  room  to  step  between  the  rows  to  tie  them  up  ; 
planted  thus  thickly,  the  hoe  cannot  be  used  amongst  them  to  loosen  the 
soil  and  keep  down  weeds.  The  rows  of  Endive  should  be  15  in.  or  18  in. 
apart,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  giving  the  most  room  where 
the  growth  is  likely  to  be  strongest.  Lettuce,  especially  where  the  small 
Cabbage  varieties  (such  as  Tom  Thumb)  are  planted,  need  not  have  so 
much  room.  More  Endive  should  now  be  sown.  For  general  use  the 
Green  Curled  is  most  esteemed,  but  where  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  ia 
Uked  a  pinch  of  each  should  be  put  in.  Do  not  sow  the  seeds  too  thickly  ; 
they  are  little  liable  to  the  attacks  of  birds  or  insects,  and  usually  almost 
every  seed  vegetates.  Previoaa  sowings  that  are  already  up,  if  too  thick, 
should  be  thinned  out  sufficiently  to  allow  them  room,  or  they  get  drawn 
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up  SO  weakly  as  to  be  long  in  getting  hold  when  planted  oat.  Some 
Lettuce— Tom  Thnmt,  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  and  likewise  the  hardy 
Hammersmith — shotdd  also  be  now  sown ;  the  last-named  sort  is  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Cos  varieties,  but  in  many  places  it  will  stand  the 
winter  where  other  kinds  would  fail. 

Kidge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marro^vs  must  be  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  or  they  cannot  possibly  keep  on  bearing.  It 
should  be  given  in  quantity  sufficient  to  reach  as  far  as  the  roots  extend. 

Onions. — These  are  this  season  more  than  usually  late,  but  in  many 
cases  very  small  and  much  affected  with  the  maggot.  As  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  completing  growth  they  should  at  once  be  palled  up,  or 
they  will  commence  to  make  fresh  roots,  which  injures  their  keeping  pro- 
perties. They  are  all  the  better  for  being  dried  quickly.  Where  a 
moderate  quantity  only  is  grown  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  the 
old  method  of  spreading  them  thinly  on  a  slate  or  tile  roof  has  the 
advantage  that  if  much  wet  weather  should  follow  immediately  upon 
their  being  drawn  they  are  not  so  liable  to  root  afresh  as  if  laid  on  the 
bed  to  dry ;  or  the  simple  plan  may  be  followed  of  tying  them  in  bunches 
of  eight  or  ten  immediately  they  are  pulled  and  hanging  them  up  on  the 
outside  walls  of  a  building  that  has  an  overhanging  eave  sufficient  to 
throw  off  the  rains ;  the  north  side  is  the  best  for  keeping  them  late  iu 
the  spring,  as  there  they  have  not  the  disposition  to  grow  so  early.  Shal- 
lots, if  not  already  taken  up,  should  be  at  once  removed  to  a  dry  place 
and  kept  there. 

Box  Edging  that  was  not  cut  in  the  spring  should  be  gone  over  now, 
for  if  the  cutting  be  deferred  until  later  in  the  autumn  it  r'ren  suffers 
through  frost,  whereas  if  the  work  be  done  now  the  danger  of  this  is 
avoided. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

August  19. — Sowing  Early  White  Naples,  White  Tripoh,  and  Giant 
Rocca  Onions  for  spring  and  summer  use.  Putting  in  SantoHna  cuttings 
under  hand-lights  in  sharp  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  situation.  Earthing  up 
Celery  and  Cardoons  whilst  the  plants  are  perfectly  dry.  Putting  a  little 
fresh  soil  on  the  roots  of  newly-planted  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Salting 
gravel  walks  in  order  to  kill  weeds.  Watering  all  newly-planted  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  likely  to  suffer  from  drought ;  also  Celery,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  and  Radishes. 

Aug.  20. — Planting  Antirrhinums  and  Sweet  Williams;  also  Lettuce 
and  Endive  in  good  rich  soil.  Potting  Cinerarias  ;  also  small  Draca?nas 
for  table  decoration.  Pruning  and  nailing  Rose  trees  on  walls.  Heavily 
manuring  and  trenching  a  large  piece  of  ground  previously  occupied  by 
Raspberries  in  which  to  plant  Strawberries-  Removing  all  overgrown 
heads  from  Globe  Artichokes  to  prevent  them  weakening  the  plants. 
Watering  newly-made  Aspamgus  beds  with  liquid  manure;  also  Pines, 
Celery,  Scarlet  Runners,  Beans,  Lettuce,  and  Endive. 

Aug.  21. — Sowing  Walcheren,  Early  London,  Large  Asiatic,  and 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  on  well-prepared  borders  for  spring  and 
summer  use.  Taking  up  sorts  of  Potatoes  in  the  following  order :  Snow- 
flake,  Porter's  Exclsior,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Scilly  Red,  King  of  the  Potatoes, 
Hundredfold  Fluke,  York.ihire  Hero,  Breadfruit,  Lady  Paget,  Perfection 
Kidney,  Model,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Fenn's  Bountiful,  Fenn's  Early 
Market,  Magnum  Bonum,  Blanchard,  Favourite,  and  Red-skin  Flourball. 
Watering  Vine  borders. 

Aug.  22 — Sowing  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radishes  on  moist  soil. 
Putting  in  a  batch  of  Pelargonium  cuttings  for  border  use.  Sorting 
over  Potatoes,  and  placing  those  intended  for  seed  in  shallow  boxes. 
Making  new  gravel  walks.  Cleaning  and  weeding  shrubbery  and  Ivy 
banks  in  the  pleasure  ground.  Watering  Pines  with  soot  water ;  also  the 
Peach  house  border. 

Aug.  23.^Cleaning  out  Melon  pit,  turning  and  well  watering  the 
soil,  and  planting  it  with  Osborn's  Forcing  French  Beana.  Pruning 
pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  Nailing  and  tying  Peach  trees.  Earthing 
up  Celery  and  Leeks.  Gathering  Plums,  Jargonelle  Pears,  and  a  few 
Tomatoes. 

Aug.  24. — Potting  Cyclamens.  Planting  Lettuce  and  Endive.  Looking 
over  Vines,  and  taking  off  laterals  and  any  decayed  berries.  Stopping 
shoots  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  Hoeing  surface  soil  between  all 
growing  crops.     Cleaning  and  weeding  gravel  walks. — W.  G.  P.,  Dorset, 


Balm  of  Gilead. — Dr.  De  Hass  gives  the  following  particulars  as 
to  this  far-famed  specific  for  all  diseases  :  The  name  of  Gilead  was  some- 
times applied  to  all  trans-Jordanic  Palestine  ;  properly,  however,  it  only 
included  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  from  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  Lake  Genesareth,  of  which  Mizpeh  Gilead  was  the 
crowning  point.  It  was  here,  along  the  Jordan  and  about  Jericho,  the 
balsam  or  balm  once  so  highly  prized  was  procured  from  an  aromatic  tree, 
supposed  still  to  be  found  in  this  region,  and  known  as  Spina  Christi,  or 
tree  from  which  the  Saviour's  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven.  This  most 
precious  gum  was  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  ; 
it  also  oozed  from  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  hung  in  drops  like  honey 
from  the  branches.  The  tree,  which  originally  was  found  in  Palestine, 
was  transplanted  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  to  whom  the  groves  near  Jericho 
were  presented  by  Marc  Antony.  The  shrub  was  afterwards  taken  to 
Arabia  and  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  whence  the  balsam  is 
now  exported  to  Europe  and  America,  not  as  Balm  from  Gilead,  but 
Balsam  of  Mecca.  The  gardens  round  Heliopolis  and  the  "  Fountaan  of 
the  Sun,"  in  Egypt,  no  longer  produce  this  rare  plant,  and  it  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export  from  Gilead. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  WATERING-POT. 
TuE  application  of  water  to  growing  plants,  in  one  form  oi 
another,  would  seem  to  be  coeval  with  horticulture  itself.  The 
importance  of  plentiful  supplies  of  water  for  this  purpose  is 
constantly  brought  before  our  notice  in  the  oldest  books  we 
possess,  in  which  there  are  numerous  passages  showing  that 
water  springs,  dew,  and  rain  were  looked  upon  as  the  most 
valuable  of  earthly  gifts ;  hence  the  frequent  allusion  to  them 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  as  types  of  the  most  precious  of  terres- 
trial and  celestial  blessings.  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  whose  style  is  singularly  poetical,  even  for  a 
Hebrew,  gives  us  a  charming  picture  of  what  he  describes  as 
a  *'  good  land  of  brooks,  and  of  waters,  and  of  fountains  in  the 
plains  and  the  hills,  of  which  deep  rivtrs  break  out.  A  land 
of  Wheat  [and  Barley  and  Vineyards,  wherein  Fig  trees  and 
Pomegranates  and  Oliveyards  grow  :  aland  of  oil  and  honey." 
It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  quotations,  either  from  sacred 
or  profane  ancient  authors,  from  all  of  whom  we  learn,  over 
and  over  again,  that  the  only  way  of  supplying  water  to  plants 
parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  from  natural  springs  or 
artificial  wells,  the  water  being  distributed  over  the  soil  by 
means  of  buckets  or  pitchers,  of  whose  precise  form  we  are 
ignorant.  The  ordinary  vessels,  great  or  small,  which  were 
used  in  the  household  were,  no  doubt,  employed  at  first;  but 
watering-pots,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  are  a  compara- 
tively modern  innovation.  Old  Adam  Littleton,  one  of  our 
earliest  Anglo-Latin  lexicographers,  tells  us  that  the  Romans 
had  a  special  word,  "  harpagiura,"  which  signifies  watering-pot, 
as  distinguished  from  *'  hydria,"  which  meant  an  ordinary 
pitcher  for  holding  water,  and  not  for  letting  it  out;  but 
Alexander  Aphrodisianus,  a  Greek  writer  who  lived  about  the 


Fig.  1.— Watering-pot  of  Fifteenth 
Century. 


Fig.  2. — Watering-pot  of   Sixteenth 
Century. 


end  of  the  second  century,  was  the  first  to  use  the  Greek 
word  from  which  it  is  derived.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the 
watering-pot  proper,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  must  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  any  case  the_  first 
specimen  of  a  real  watermg-pot  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
apparently  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
In  case  117  of  the  British  Archicological  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  there  are  three  specimens  of  the  earliest 
form  of  watering-pot,  made  of  ordinary  red  earthenware,  one  of 
which  is  here  figured  (fig.  1).  In  shape  they  may  be  described  as 
that  of  an  elongated  hemisphere,  with  a  very  narrow  mouth, 
and  a  flat  bottom  pierced  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  some 
of  them  being  with  handles  and  others  without.  The  speci- 
men shown  in  the  figure  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  white 
stripes,  and  is  partly  glazed.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  descrip- 
tion and  figure  that'  these  vessels  must,  when  used,  have  been 
plunged  into  water,  lifted  out  with  the  thumb  stopping  the 
mouth,  and  carried  to  the  required  spot,  where,  on  removing 
the  thumb,  the  water  was  distributed  over  the  plants  through 
the  holes  in  the  bottom.  At  one  time  a  contrivance  in  tin, 
constructed  on  similar  principles,  was  used  for  watering  shops 
and  offices,  and  possibly  may  be  so  still  in  remote  places.  No 
doubt  the  "  floures  partie  white  and  red,"  which  the  "faire 
Emelie,"  in  Chaucer's  *'  Knight's  Tale,"  gathered  "  to  make  a 
votel  gerlond  for  hire  heede,"  were  watered,  perhaps  by  her- 
self,  with  some  such  appliance.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  however,  a  genius  arose  who  may  well  be 
called  the  Newton,  the  Bacon— in  fact,  the  James  Watt— of 
watering.  Old  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  tells  us  that  the 
\^orld  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,  so  the  name  of  this 
daring  innovator  has  not  descended  to  posterity.     It  evidently 
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struck  this  great  inventor  that  if  the  perforated  portion  of  the 
watering-pot  were  transferred  from  the  bottom  to  the  side 
there  would  be  no  need  to  use  the  thumb  as  a  temporary 
stopper;  ho  therefore  produced,  no  doubt  after  much  brain 
cudgelling,  a  watering-pot  of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  2,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  lineal  ancestor  of  our  present  appliance 
for  local  irrigation.  The  watering-pot  in  the  cut  was  found, 
along  with  a  number  of  others,  in  IVIoorfields,  where  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  manufactory  of  them,  and  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  specimen,  for  Home,  in  his  "  Year  Book,"  tpUs 
us  that  he  remembers,  when  a  boy,  having  seen  a  feeble  widow 
in  an  almshouse  tottering  with  one  of  these  earthern  vessels 
and  dribbling  the  water  over  the  plants  in  her  little  garden. 
Strangely  enough,  they  were  closed  at  the  top,  evidently  for 
some  unknown  reason,  for  it  would  have  been  less  trouble  to 
have  left  them  open  ;  they  filled,  therefore,  through  the  same 
holes  that  let  out  the  water.  The  connection  between  this 
rude  earthenware  contrivance  and  the  ordinary  modern 
watering-pot  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  watering-pot  shown  in  fig.  1  is  about  9  in.  in  height  and 
8  in.  broad  at  its  greatest  diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  is 
pierced  with  twenty-nine  holes.  That  figured  in  the  second 
cut  was  found  at  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  at  a  depth  of  30  ft., 
and  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  10  in.  high  and 
8f  in.  in  diameter.  The  paste  of  which  it  is  made  is  red  with 
a  yellow  surface,  and  a  faint  and  partial  green  glaze.  Speci- 
mens like  those  engraved  are  extremely  scarce,  there  being 
only  about  twenty  of  them  in  all  England.  As  the  direct 
progenitors  of  a  familiar  garden  utensil  this  brief  account  may 
be  interesting  to  both  our  professional  and  amateur  readers. 

C.  W.  QuiN. 


ANSWERS    TO    COMESPONDENTS. 


Grabs  and  Pansies- — How  can  I  kill  pruba  which  are  eatine  the  roots  of 
choice  Pansies  wiihout,  in  so  doing-,  causing  injury  to  the  plants  ?  Is  nicotine 
soap  a  remedy?  [Remove  the  soil  carefully  from  the  plants  with  the  fiogers, 
and  pick  the  grubs  oat  by  hand  ;  then  place  some  fresh  soil  round  the  plants  in 
the  place  of  that  removed.  Any  mixture  strong  enough  to  kill  the  grubs 
would  also  injure  the  plants.— J.  D.] 

Preserving  Rose  Leaves.— What  is  the  best  way  of  preserving  Rose  leaves 
for  keepin.^  in  a  room  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume  P—Subscbibbb,  Belfast. 
[Pick  as  many  Rose  I  leaves  as  you  jean:  at  one  time;  spread  tbem  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  in  the  shade,  placed  either  on  a  gravel  path  or  garden  seat ; 
turn  them  often,  for  the  more  rapidly  they  dry  the  better  will  be  their  perfume 
hereafter.    The  addition  of  some  Sweet  Woodrnff  greatly  improves  the  scent.— 

Removing  Carnations.— When  can  beds  of  Carnations  which  have  been 
infested  with  CniK^h  (irass  be  cleared  of  plants  and  trenched  without  injury  to 
the  plants  lifted  ?— W.  B.  H.  [The  plants  can  be  removed  a^  soon  as  they 
have  done  floweiiog  ;  if,  however,  it  is  intended  to  save  seeds,  wait  till  the  seed 
pods  ripen.  If  ynu  intend  to  replant  on  the  same  ground,  add  rotten  stable 
mature  at  the  time  of  trenching,  and.  if  possible,  a  layer  of  3  in,  of  good  loam 
on  the  surface  before  planting,  meantime,  laying  the  plants  in  a  moist  soil  in  a 
shady  place.- J.  D  ] 

Eradicating  Bindweed-— In  reply  to  "A.  R.  W."  in  last  ^week's  Gabdbit 
(see  p.  Ii3),  allow  me  to  state  that  the  least  troublesome  way  of  eradicating 
Bindweed  is  to  crop  the  ground  with  subjects  that  will  allow  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  Bindweed  that  show  above  ground  bein?  removed  every  second 
Monday  during  the  growing  season.  By  perseverance  in  that  system  for  a  few 
years,  the  roots  will  cease  to  give  much  trouble. — B. 

Scott's  Favourite  Lettuce  (see  p.  U3).— Thoseei  of  this  variety  ia  black  ; 
therefore  you  have  been  supplied  with  the  wrong  sort.  The  true  variety  will 
stand  the  hottest  and  driest  summers,  and  seldom  "  bolts  "  till  too  late  in  the 
season  to  ripen  its  seed.— S. 

Allow  us  to  state  that  Scott's  Favourite  Lettuce  is  black-seeded,  and  is 

identical  with  a  well-known  Continental  variety.— Jambs  Cabtee  &  Co.,  High 
Hoi  born. 

Strawberries  for  Clayey  Soils.-Could  you  inform  me  what  kind  of  Straw- 
berry is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  a  clay  soil  in  the  north  of  England  P— H. 
[The  varieties  of  Strawberries  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  north  of  England 
under  any  conditions  are  Vicomtesse  HL^ricart  de  Thury  (or  Due  de  Malaboff, 
as  it  is  called  in  Lanca&hire),  Underbill's  Sir  Harry,  Auguste  Nicaise,  President, 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Given  one  variety  only,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the 
Vicomtesse,  nest  to  which  I  would  place  Underbill's  Sir  Harry  and  Auffuste 
Nicaise.- W.  H.l 

Light-cDlouredEvergresnShrubs.— The  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  the  Japanese  Griselinia  littoralis,  with  very  ornamental  bright  apple-green 
leaves,  and  of  r.i  pid  growth  and  compact  habit.  Berberis  Beali  has  very 
handsome  light-coloured  foliage,  inclining  to  yellow.  Pittosporum  Tobira 
( bright  green)  and  P.  Eugenioides  (very  pale  ashy-green)  are  quite  hardy  near 
the  sea. — Salmohicbps. 

Of  hardy   yellowish-green    foliagcd   plants     there  eeems    to    be  very 

law  besides  those  mentioned  at  p.  143.  and  the  green  colour  of  all  is  very  much 
raodifiel  by  the  soils  in  which  they  are  cultivated.  In  a  general  way,  the 
following  are  of  the  shade  desired,  viz,  Gii^elinia  littoralis,  Skimmia  oblata, 
Viburnum  Sieboldi,  Choisja  ternata,  and  Cerasns  Laurocerasus  rotundifolia  (or 
round-leaved  Laurel) .  Libocedrns  chilensis  is  also  of  this  colour,  but  its  foliage 
18  not  bold.— Geo.  Stmb. 


Grapes  Diseased  through  Non-fertilization.— Can  you  give  me  any  infor- 
mation why  my  Lady  Downes  Grapes  go  off  in  the  way  ii  which  you  see  them  ? 
They  are  grown  in  a  ho  jse  with  Black  Hamburghs  and  get  the  same  treatment, 
yet  I  have  lost  half  of  the  crop  by  tho  lionies  b3cjmiu.r  discoloured  as  if  scalded, 
and  Muscats  of  Alexandria  grown  in  another  bouse  go  off  in  the  same  way, 
while  Black  Hamburghs  do  very  well.— F.  J.  B.  [  The  diseased  berries  have  been 
imperfectly  fertilised.  If  you  cat  them  open  yuu  will  find  that  they  contain 
nnly  two  stone.^,  whilst  good  berries  properly  fertilised  have  four.  Lady 
Downes  ai-d  Muscats  are  more  liablo  to  sncn  mishaps  than  other  kinds. — S.l 

Paris  Daisy. — Cheltenham.— \\a  botanical  name  is  Chrysanthemum  frutescens; 
it  is  a  vigorous,  half-hardy  plant,  extensively  grown  about  Paris  in  the  summer 
lime.  It  is  readily  propagatei,  by  moans  of  imtt-ingi,  which  may  be  wintered 
like  those  of  ordinary  or  half-hardy  plants  — M. 

Names  of  Plants. — Pool  Coi(r(.— Catalpa  bignonioides  (United  States)  and 
Pyrethrnm  Balsamita  (Levant).  Manchester. — 1,  Potentilla  ambigua  (Hima- 
laya) ;  2,  P.  alpestris  var.  (Britain).  The  large  white  Everlasting  so  common 
in  the  chapleta  sold  in  the  shops  is  a  species  of  Helichrysum.  C.  Ritchie. — 
Mirabilis  Jalapa.  Xi?/^naM7«.— Apparently  Carex  muricata  variegata,  but  a 
better  specimen  should  have  been  sent.  Q-.  M. — I.  The  Magnolia  Holly  (Hex 
latifolia).  2.  Pittospomm  species;  impossible  to  say  which  without  much 
fuller  material. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  IVCalmaison. — A  year  or  bo  since 
I  bought  a  plant  of  this  CarnatioQ  whiob  was  then  in  flower.  After 
flowering,  I  took  oS.  six  cuttings  and  struck  them  in  sniall  pots  in  a 
Cucumber  frame.  As  soon  as  the  pota  were  full  of  roots  they  were 
shifted  into  4.V-iQ.  ones,  and  about  October  they  were  placed  in  the 
greenhous-e.  They  are  now  plants  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  high,  strong  and 
healthy,  but  they  show  no  sign  of  flowering.  What  is  the  proper 
course  to  adopt  ?  had  they  better  be  out  down,  or  allowed  to  remain 
as  they  are  ?  If  allowed  to  remain,  will  they  flower  during  the 
winter  or  next  spring  ?  —  H.  M.  [Do  not  cut  them  down  ;  that  would 
only  retard  their  blooming.  They  will  flower  in  winter  or  early 
in  spring  provided  a  little  heat  be  given  them.  IE  kept  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  they  will  bloom  in  April  or  May.  You  had  better 
shift  the  plants  into  S-in.  or  7-in.  pots. — J.  D.] 

Scale  in  Greenhouses. — The  plants  in  my  greenhouse  are 
infested  with  scale.  Is  there  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  by 
fumigation  or  syringing,  the  foliage  being  too  dense  for  cleaning 
each  leaf  ? — F,  T.  B.  [It  is  not  stated  whether  it  is  brown  or  white 
scale  that  infests  tho  plants.  The  former  may  be  readily  destroyed 
by  perseverance  in  washing  with  Stevenson's  Abyssinian  Mixture, 
the  moat  effectual  insecticide  with  which  I  have  ever  met  and  the 
most  harmless  to  the  plants.  Dip  or  syringe  them,  so  as  to  wet  every 
part,  in  a  solution  consisting  of  5  oz.  or  6  oz.  to  the  gallon  dissolved 
in  boiliog  water,  repeating  the  dressing  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  two  months.  No  better  time  than  September  and  October 
can  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  when  the  growth  is  almost  matured. 
White  scale  is  difficult  to  kill,  and  it  will  take  a  stronger  dressing  to 
destroy  it  than  the  leaves  of  moat  plants  will  bear.  Anything  that 
can  be  cut  back  close  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  divest  the  plants  of 
leaves,  and  allow  the  wood  to  be  washed  with  the  mixture  at  8  oz.  to 
the  gallon,  can  in  this  way  be  cleansed.  It  must  not  be  used  at  more 
than  5  oz.  to  the  gallon  in  the  autumn  for  Camellias  when  the  buds 
are  set,  or  they  may  fall  off. — T.  Baines.] 

Flowering  Stephanotia  in  Pots.— How  can  I  flower  this 
in  pots?  I  have  very  fine  plants,  but  they  do  not  flower 
although  they  are  luxuriant  in  growth.  Also,  are  there  two 
kmda  of  Stephanotis  ?— G.  [Had  the  exact  conditions  been  stated 
under  which  the  plants  of  Stephanotia  were  grown  as  to  heat,  light, 
moisture,  and  how  trained,  all  of  which  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  flowering  of  this  plant,  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  pre- 
scribe a  remedy  for  its  not  blooming.  It  succeeds  best  grown  in  a 
moderate  stove  temperature,  say  70°  to  80^  in  the  daytime,  and  from 
60'^  to  65®  by  night  during  the  growing  season,  with  from  50^  to  55"^ 
night  and  5*^  or  10^  warmer  in  the  day  in  winter.  If  required  to  be 
grown  permanently  on  the  roof  of  the  house  it  should  be  trained  to 
wires  near  the  glass  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  ;  if  to  be  trained 
on  a  trellis  when  in  flower,  strings  may  be  used  in  place  of  wires, 
keeping  it  on  these,  except  during  the  time  of  blooming.  Shade  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  scorching,  and  none  at  all  if  this 
does  not  occur.  Water  moderately  during  the  growing  season  and 
syringe  overhead.  Keep  the  plant  much  drier  in  winter,  and  do  not 
prune,  except  immediately  after  flowering.  Do  not  ever  over-pot  the 
plant ;  keep  clear  from  insects,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  flower.  I 
have  not  found  any  difference  as  regards  varieties,  although  some 
growers  maintain  there  is. — T.  Baines.] 

Weeds  on  Lawns. — How  can  I  get  rid  of  Plantains  from  a 
lawn  ?  I  have  tried  extracting  them  with  a  Plantain-fork,  but  that, 
I  found,  left  most  of  the  roots  behind.  I  then  tried  loosening  the 
turf  with  a  Potato-fork  and  then  using  the  Plantain. fork.  In  thia 
way  I  got  out  most  of  the  roots  j  but  still  fragments  remained,  and 
wherever  one  was  taken  up,  half-a-dozen  appeared  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  should  also  be  glad  to  know,  in  connection  with  thia  subject, 
whether  any  one  has  observed  the  effect  of  using  a  mowing  machine 
without  the  Grass  box.     I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  enconragea 
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the  spread  of  Plantains.  The  seed  of  that  pest  comes  to  maturity 
very  rapidly,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  scattering  the  heads  on 
the  tnrf  causes  it  to  seed  itself.  At  any  rate,  the  Plantains  on  my 
lawn  appear  to  have  increased  very  much  since  I  adopted  this  plan 
of  mowing,  and,  the  effect  of  my  attempts  to  uproot  them  being  as 
stated  above,  the  lawn  will  soon  be  nothing  but  Plantains,  unless  some 
kind  friend  can  tell  rae  how  to  get  rid  of  them. — A.  M.  A.  [A  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  applied  with  a  pointed  stick  to  the  crown  of  each 
will  most  effectually  rid  you  of  Plantains  by  killing  every  particle  of 
root.  Wo  have  no  experience  of  the  latter  part  of  your  query,  but 
think  it  most  improbable,  i.e.,  if  the  lawn  were  mown  weekly,  as  every 
lawn  should  be  in  early  spring  and  summer. — W.  W.  H.l 

Winter  Flowers  for  Cutting.— "  G.  S.  M."  (seep.  143)  will 
find  the  following  plants  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  they  are  neither 
difficult  to  grow  nor  expensive  :  Calla  (Kichardia)  aethiopioa,  double 
white  and  red  Primulas,  Eopatorium  odoratissimum,  Abutilon  Boule 
do  Neige.  The  temperature  named  would  be  too  hot  for  Camellias, 
or  they  are  excellent  winter. flowering  plants,  bat  it  would  suit  many 
of  the  Begonias,  such  as  insignis  and  manicata.  Chrysanthemums, 
of  conr.'e,  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  and  these,  aa  well  as  most 
of  the  other  plants  named,  would  do  better  in  the  open  air  in  summer, 
which  would  keep  the  growth  compact,  and  secure  its  proper  matnra. 
tton.  Tree  Carnations,  Daphne  rubra  and  alba,  would  be  useful. 
Epiphyllums,  again,  would  flower  beautifully  in  winter,  and  when 
tho  plants  have  attained  to  some  size,  cutting  them  moderately  would 
beoefit  them,  and  keep  them  properly  in  bounds.  Bouvardias, 
Cinerarias,  several  of  the  winter.flowering  Salvias,  such  as  splendens 
and  gesnerseflora,  Eucharis  amazonioa,  might  be  so  managed  as  to 
flower  in  such  a  house  in  winter  by  placing  the  pots  on  or  near  the 
flue  to  start  up  the  spikes.  On  the  shelves  near  the  glass  a  grand 
show  might  be  made  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  alone,  and  a  bit  or  two 
of  scarlet  Geraniums  in  a  vase  of  flowers  in  winter,  seems  to  impart 
a  warmth  of  colouring  quite  unequalled  by  any  other  flower.  Of 
course  to  bloom  them  successfully  they  must  have  special  prepara- 
tion. Strong  cuttings  of  the  right  kinds  should  be  put  into  single 
pots  in  spring.  After  the  majority  of  the  bedding  plants  are  out 
of  the  way  will  do.  They  must  be  shifted  on  as  they  require  it,  and 
have  all  flower.bods  pinched  off.  As  soon  as  they  show  themselves, 
end  after  the  middle  of  May,  they  should  be  placed  on  a  coal.ash 
bed  in  the  open  air.  In  this  way  dwarf,  sturdy  plants  will  be  pro- 
duced that  will  not  disappoint.  The  long,  slender  spray  of  Thyraa- 
canthus  rutilans,  falling  over  the  sides  of  a  vase,  has  a  charming 
effect,  and  it  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow,  and  never  fails  to  flower  well. 
If  a  plant  or  two  of  Tropoeolum  Lobbianum  could  be  trained  up  the 
rafters  they  would  supply  many  bright  and  useful  flowers  during  the 
dull  season,  as  well  as  drooping  sprays  to  hang  over  the  edges  of 
vases,  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  winter.  An  almost  endless 
variety  of  names  might  be  added  to  this  liat,  but  I  will  now  only 
mention  two  or  three  hardy  shrubs,  viz.,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Andromeda 
floribnnda,  Prunus  triloba,  and  Spiraea  prunifolia  fl  -pi.  Of  course 
Spircea  japonica  is  quite  indispensable.  Strong  crowns  potted  in 
autumn  would  be  in  Bower  in  such  a  bouse  as  that  named  by  Christ- 
mas. Your  correspondent  writes  from  a  district  where  the  Laurus. 
tintis  does  not  flower  well  in  winter  in  the  open  air.  He  certainly  ouf  ht 
to  have  a  few  plants  of  it  in  pots  to  ba  introduced  to  the  groeubouso 
just  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  scarcely  anything  will  give  so  little  trouble  for  tho 
return  which  it  gives  in  pure  white  flowers.  Something,  too,  ought 
to  be  done  with  bulbs.  Roman  Hyacinths  might  be  had  in  bloom 
early  in  autumn,  to  be  followed  by  other  bulbs  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  In  the  open  air,  where  a  little  shelter  could  be  given  if 
required,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  good  bed  of  Christmas 
Ro.ses;  indeed,  these  alone,  and  a  good  batch  of  Callas,  would,  for  a 
long  time  in  the  depth  of  winter,  yield  a  supply  of  flowers  that 
would  be  most  effective  in  large  vases  when  set  off  with  the  necessary 
foliage. — E.  Hobday. 

. The  following  plants  will  suit  "  G.  S.  M.'s  "  purpose,  viz  ,  the 

different  varieties  of  Cyclamen  persicnm,  Eupatorium  riparium, 
Bonvardia  jasminoides,  Vreelacdi,  and  longiflora;  Tree  Carnations, 
particularly  of  whites— La  Belle,  the  Bride,  Lady  Blanche,  and 
Queen  of  the  Whites ;  of  scarlets— Dragon,  Covent  Garden  Scarlet, 
Boule  de  Fen,  and  Vulcan  j  white  Geraniums  of  the  Madame 
Vaocher  type  and  scarlets  of  the  Vesuvius  type.  The  following 
Ivy-leaved  kinds  are  also  exceedingly  useful,  viz.,  Gem,  Nemesis, 
Bridal  Wreath,  Progress,  and  Miss  Blanche.  Troposolum  Cooperi, 
planted  now  and  trained  up  the  rafters,  will  produce  abundance  of 
bloom  all  winter.  Shelves  near  the  glass  should  be  occupied  with 
Primula  sinensis  fimbriata,  rubra  and  alba,  and  the  double-flowered 
types.  If  desirable,  a  few  Camellias,  early.flowering  Azaleas,  and 
Chrysanthemums  might  be  added ;  aleo  Narcissus  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Primula  nivalis.  The  latter  is  hardy  and  flowers 
early  in  spring,  but  when  grown  in  pots  and  put  in  a  greenhouse  it 


flowers    much  earlier  and  produces    exquisite   heads   of    bloom.- 
J.  Ollerhead. 


Alphabetical  Hand-book  for  England  and  Wales.*— 

This  is  the  handiest,  readiest,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  best  book  of 
reference  for  tourists  and  business  people  visiting  any  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  we  have  yet  seen.  The  information  is  not  only  well 
selected  and  condensed,  without  bearing  signs  of  mutilation  or  sup- 
pression, but  in  its  plan  this  hand-book  seems  better  conceived  than 
other  books  of  a  similar  kind.  One  instance  will  show  its  merits  in 
this  respect.  A  visitor  to  Bedford  would  find  in  most  hand-books 
information  upon  Bedford  alone;  here,  however,  he  finds  added  to 
that  the  description  of  Elstow,  Clapham,  Bromham,  Shambrook,  and 
other  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  Bedford,  but  of  which, 
if  the  book  had  been  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way  of  alphabetical 
hand-books,  the  visitor  would  have  had  no  trace.  The  information  as 
to  excursions  worth  making  from  all  the  centres  of  interest  is  well 
conveyed,  and  the  editor  tells  us  that  they  are  principally  the  results 
of  his  own  perronal  experience.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  be  perfect  in  a  first  edition,  but  apparently  the 
faults  are  few.  More  care  in  a  few  small  details  might,  however, 
have  been  shown.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  Dunstable  has  a 
station  *'  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  36^  miles  from  King's 
Cross,  vpX  Hatfield  and  Luton,"  and  another  "  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  472  miles  from  London."  Of  course  the 
latter  should  read,  47^  miles  from  Euston,  riM  Leighton.  The  book 
is  excellently  printed,  and  a  good  map' is  appended. — T.  G.  A. 

The  first  volume  of  the  continuation  of  De  Candolle's  "  Prodro. 
mus "  has  just  been  issued.  It  comprises  monographs  of  three 
Orders.  The  official  title  of  the  work  is  '*  Monographiae  Pbanero- 
ganiarum,  Prodromi  nunc  continuatio,  nunc  revisio,"  a  title  that 
sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  volume. 

De.  Baifoue  has  a  very  elaborate  paper  on  the  genus  Pandanua 
in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  "  (July 
31). 


Grapes  in  Covent  Garden. — However  highly  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh mny  be  esteemed  in  private  gardens,  it  is  not  a  favourite  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  when  placed  in  competition  with  each  kinda 
as  Gros  Colman  or  Madresfield  Court.  The  former  kind,  owing  to  ita 
large  berries  and  fine  appearance,  realises  more  money  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Thongh  generally  considered  a  late  Grape,  market 
gardeners  manage  to  have  it  ready  for  market  before  the  middle  of 
August,  i.e.,  during  what  is  termed  the  London  season,  for  after  that 
time  the  demand  greatly  decreases  and  prices  diminish.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  growers  of  Grapes  tear  London,  who  has  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  large  Vineries,  has  at  the  present  time  scarcely  a  bunch  of 
Grapes  left,  it  having  been  found  that  late  Grapes  do  not  pay  nearly 
so  well,  all  things  considered,  as  those  that  are  sent  to  market  from 
June  to  August. 

Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens. — We  are  informed  thattheFonrcroya 
gigantpa,  a  plant  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Agavo  (Aloe  americana) 
is  at,  [iresent  sending  up  a  bloom-scape  in  the  Kibble  Conservatory, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow.  The  plant  in  question  is  believed 
to  have  been  in  the  garden  collection  since  its  formation  in  1817,  and, 
judging  from  the  height  of  its  aborescent  stem,  is  likely  even  at  that 
time  to  have  been  of  considerable  age.  Indeed,  the  popular  fable  of 
the  plant,  which  blooms  once  in  100  years,  is  likely  to  be  fully 
realised  in  this  instance.  The  growth  of  the  spike  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  attains  a  height  of  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  its  native  country  (South 
America),  producing  numerous  alternate  branches,  from  which  hang 
the  white  depending  flowers  on  short  stalks. — "  Glasgow  News." 

Porous  V.  Non-porous  Vases. — I  saw  at  Woodlawn,  Castle- 
wellan,  Co.  Down,  two  fine  plants  of  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata 
growing  in  iron  vases,  in  which  they  have  been  more  than  two  years. 
They  were  growing  and  flowering  in  the  most  vigorous  and  profuse 
manner,  and  seemed  quite  at  home. — T.  Smith. 

The  Swamp  Lily  (Lilium  superbum). — This  stately  American 
plant  is  now  in  fine  flower  about  London.  It  enjoys  a  moist,  deep, 
peaty  or  sandy  soil.  A  few  years  ago  this  species  was  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  cultivation. — V. 


OBITUARY. 

RoBKRT  Sim  died  at  Sidcup  Hill,  Kent,  on  the  3rd  inst ,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  both 
British  and  foreign,  aud  cultivated  a  large  collection  of  them  in  his 
nursery  at  Footscray. 

*  "  Alphabetical  Handbook  for  England  and  Wales."  London :  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street. 
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"  This  13  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thh   Aei   itself  is   Natueb." — Shukespeare, 


AUTUMN    TREATMENT    OF    APRICOTS    AND 
PEACHES. 
Now    that  autumn  is   approaching,  a  few  notes  by  way  of 
reminders  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  supply  of  fruit  next  season  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
The  best  men  amongst  us  are  tar  too  apt  to  neglect  fruit  trees 
when  once  the  crop  has  been  gathered.     As  regards  Apricots, 
our  trees  have  borne  a  very  fine  crop  of  fruit,  which  is  now 
over  with  the  exception  of  Peohe  Tardif,  a  good  late  variety. 
The  trees  are  on  south  and  west  walls,  and  do  equally  well  on 
both  aspects,  having  never  failed  to  produce  a  crop  for  these 
past  eight  years,  and  this  we  attribute  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  autumn  treatment  the  trees  have  had,  which  is,  that 
they  are  never  allowed  to  want  water.  If  the  rainfall  be  insuffi- 
cient, we  set  to  work  and  water  artifically.   Insects  of  any  kind 
are  not  allowed  a  lodgment  on  them.     Red  spider  as  soon  as 
perceived  is  removed   by    means    of  a  shower  bath,  vigor- 
ously administered.      Soft  brown    scale   has  once  or  twice 
bothered  us,   but  this   we    settled    effectually    last    winter, 
by  painting  the  whole  of  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  Tobacco  water,  made  adhesive  with  cow  manure.     Mildew 
has  never  troubled  us,  doubtless  because  the  trees  have  had 
abundance  of    water,  and  every  branch  and  leaf  have  been 
afforded  breathing  space.     Some  of  the  trees  are  now  mani- 
festing a  tendency  to  make  fresh  growth,    which    growth 
we  shall  endeavour  to  repress  by  occasionally  pinching  out 
the  points  of  the  new  shoots,  for  at  this  late  season  all  the 
functions  of  the  tree  should  be  concentrated  on  the  thorough 
maturation  of  the  wood  and  plumping  up  of  the  fruit  buds.     As 
soon  as  the  foliage  turns  yellow  and  begins  to  fall,  any  trees  that 
have  to  be  moved  or  replanted  will  be  done  at  once,  for  if 
done  thus  early  the  trees  will  next  season  fruit  as  well  as  if 
they  had  not  been  moved.     Our  soil  is  a  light  loam,  which 
requires  to  be  made  very  iirm  and  to  be  liberally  manured, 
which  is  always  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  by  removing 
any  loose,  [inert    soil,  and    replacing    it    with    maiden   loam, 
some  5-in.  bones,  and  afterwards  mulching  with  stable  manure. 
Of  course,  in  heavy  soils,  drains  are  of  the  first  importance,  and, 
to  ensure  their  efficiency,  they   should  be  examined  annually. 
Peaches  have  a  great  deal  in  common  with  Apricots — with 
this  exception,  that  they  more  readily  fall  a  prey  to  parasites 
and  insects,  and  greater  vigilance  is,  therefore,  required  to 
keep  such  pests  at  bay.     At  the  beginning  of   the  present 
season  our  trees,  through  press  of  work,  were  allowed  to  get 
badly  infested  with  green  and  black  fly,  but  a  couple  of  good 
dressings    of    soap-suds,  to  which  was   added  a  quantity  of 
Tobacco  water,  cleansed  them  thoroughly  and  apparently  pro- 
moted more  vigorous  growth  than  usual.     Unfortunately,  they 
are  now  affected  with  red  spider,  which,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
off,  will  be  dislodged  in  the  same  manner  as  that  named  for 
Apricots.     I  acknowledge  being  beaten  by  this  insect  when 
once  it  gets  a  firm  footing  on  Peaches,  having  tried  all  means 
likely  and  unlikely  to  effect  a  riddance,  and  nothing  I  have 
ever  tried  has  proved  so  effectual  as  liberal  waterings  of  root 
and  branch.    All  the  new  shoots  for  next  season's  fruiting  are 
now  laid  in  close  to  the  wall,  and  some  of  them  are  now  making 
soft,  watery  side-laterals ;   these  t\  e  shall  now  keep  pinched 
with  the  same  object  as  that  given  for  Apricots.     We  gathered 
ripe  fruit  of  Rivers'  Large  Karly  Mignonne  on  the  8th  of  the 
present  month,  first-class  both  as  regards  size  and  quality. 
Violette  Hative  and  Royal  George  will  not  be  ripe  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  thus  showing  what  a  valuable  kind  this  is  ;  of 
course.  Early  Louise  and  Early  Beatrice  are  much  earlier,  but, 
compared  with  Large  Early  Mignonne,  they  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance, being  too  small  and  often  of  indifferent  quality.  When 
once  the  fruit  is  off.  Peaches  soon  begin  to  shed  their  foliage  ; 
then  is  the  time  to  commence  lifting  such  as  require  that 


operation.  Moved  with  care,  we  have  seen  as  fine  fruit  tho 
ollowing  season  from  trees  planted  out  at  the  end  of  September 
as  from  those  thoroughly  established.  Notes  of  all  trees  to 
be  planted,  replaced,  or  renovated,  should  now  be  made,  and 
soil  prepared ;  also  plans  of  drains  and  drainage  materials  should 
be  got  in  readiness,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  unneces- 
sary delay  when  the  time  arrives  ;  and,  finally,  if  no  other  holiday 
comes  in  the  way,  take  a  trip  to  one  of  the  nurseries  and  select 
the  trees  required.  "  •  "  •  H. 

Osborn'a  Prolific  Fig.— Small  plants  of  this  new  Pig  are  now 
bearing  ripe  fruit  in  Messra.  Osborn's  nuraery,  Pulhaoi.  It  is  a 
remarkably  free-traiting  kind,  even  small  plants  bearing  several  good, 
sized  fruits.  In  appearance  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  White 
Marseilles,  but  the  plant  is  more  productive.  Additions  to  our  gar. 
dens  in  the  way  oE  new  Figs  are  most  welcome,  as  the  Fig,;tboughthe 
moat  luscious  of  all  fruits,  is,  to  some  extent,  neglected. — S. 

Summer-pruning  Currants. — This,  although  a  good  practice 
if  done  iudicionsly,  is  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good  if  carried  to 
excess.  I  recently  observed  some  bushes  pruned  in  as  closely  as  they 
ordinarily  are  at  Christmas.  The  effect  of  thus  cutting  off  nearly  all 
the  new  growth  is  anything  but  beneBoial  to  the  well-being  of  the 
bush.  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  stopping  the  shoots  early  on 
trees  trained  to  walls,  as,  if  left  too  long,  the  lower  leaves  drop  oft, 
and  without  good  foliage  the  fruit  never  keeps  well.  But  on  open 
bushes  merely  stopping  the  strongest  leading  shoots  is  all  that  ia 
necessary,  and  this  only  when  the  growth  is  luxuriant. — J.  G. 

Reported  Appearance  of  the  Phylloxera  in  the  Vine- 
yards of  Greece. — The  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  which  has  done  so 
much  damage  to  the  Vines  of  France,  Italy,  and  other  wine-growing 
countries,  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  introduced  amongst 
the  Tines  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands.  A  short  time  ago  it 
was  rumoured  that  this  formidable  pest  had  made  its  appearance  in 
several  Vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  Missolonghi,  and 
Patras.  I  may  remind  your  readers  that  it  is  from  these  districts 
that  the  chief  supply  of  Currants  for  their  Christmas  puddings  and 
mince  pies  are  obtained.  The  Hellenic  Government,  with  praise, 
worthy  promptitude,  immediately  despatched  a  commission  of 
experts  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot.  The  outcome  of 
their  labours  has  been  that  they  have  certified  that  although  a  few 
of  the  Vines  amongst  the  hundreds  of  thousands  growing  in  these 
localities  have  withered  away,  the  evil  has  not  been  caused  by  the 
Phylloxera. — X.  Landeker,  Athens. 

Gathering  Peaches. — The  Peach,  more  than  any  other  fruit, 
requires  careful  handling  when  plucking  it  from  the  tree,  as  the 
least  bruise  leaves  a  dark  speck  on  its  tender  skin,  that  rapidly 
spreads.  Like  any  other  operation  that  requires  delicacy  of  touch, 
some  experience  is  necessary  before  one  can  gather  Peaches  rapidly 
without  damaging  them.  Grasp  the  fruit  gently  but  firmly,  so  that 
the  slight  force  used  ia  pretty  equally  distributed,  and  brought  to 
bear  at  the  back  of  the  fruit,  pressing  it  outward  from  the  stalk.  If 
the  fruit  be  ripe  enough  for  gathering,  a  very  slight  pressure  will 
detach  it  from  the  stalk  ;  and  it  the  eye  and  hand  act  together,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  hitting  upon  those  fruits  only  which  are  fit  to 
gather,  and  which  if  left  much  longer  would  fall  and  be  bruised. 
Even  where  precautions  have  been  taken  by  covering  the  border 
deeply  with  soft  litter,  or  by  suspending  nets  to  catch  the  falling 
fruits,  it  is  better  to  look  over  the  trees  daily,  and  gather  all  that 
part  readily  from  the  stalk,  aa  those  fruits  that  fall  from  the  trees 
through  being  dead  ripe  will  not  keep  so  well  as  those  that  have 
undergone  the  finishing  process  gradually  in  a  cool  airy  room.  The 
flavour  of  Peaches  under  glass  is  often  deteriorated  by  having  too 
much  water  given  in  the  later  stages  of  their  ripening,  or  by  deficient 
ventilation.  Peaches  ripening  now  in  unhealed  houses  can  scarcely 
have  too  much  fresh  air,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  unless  during 
severe  storms  of  rain  or  wind. — E.  Hobday. 

Early  Peaches.— We  send  by  mail  a  couple  of  Bpeoimens  of  the 
Alexander  Peach,  rather  over-ripe.  The  Amsdens  were  all  disposed  of 
earlier.  These  two  Peaches  are  so  much  alike  in  size,  colour,  season  and 
quality,  that  we  cannot  separate  them.  Beatrice  is  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
behind;  we  send  one  to  show  you,  as  all  stood  together  and  had  equal 
chance.  These  are  from  indoors,  but  after  the  fruit  was  set,  the  glass 
was  otF,  so  that  they  do  not  ripen  much  sooner  than  in  a  good  place 
outside.— Ellwangek  &  Bauey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  [These  specimens  of 
the  Alexander  Peach  came  in  good  condition— beautiful  in  appearance 
and  excellent  in  quality.  They  measured  over  2  in.  in  diameter,  and, 
growing  in  a  house,  were  obviously  several  days  earlier  than  they  could  be 
in  open  ground,  as  the  specimens  on  our  trees  in  a  warm  exposure  are 
still  green  and  not  quite  so  large  as  the  above-mentioned.  The  Beatrice 
was  hard  and  green,  with  a  full  red  cheek  in  process  of  development,  and 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  bulk  of  the  Alexander.—"  Country 
Gentleman."] 
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EXHIBITION  CARNATIONS  AND  PIC0TEE3. 
In  saying  a  few  worda  in  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  try  not  to  miss  any  point  in  his  argument,  as  I  find  it 
is  rather  common  in  discussions  of  this  kind  to  glide  by  the 
strong  and  central  points  o£  your  adversary,  and  to  dally  with 
him  on  minor  ones,  or  to  beg  the  question  by  asserting  that  he 
cannot  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  by  no  means  "  evident 
that  the  writers  do  not  grow  Carnations  themselves,"  as  he 
asserts  ;  but  this  surely  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ! 
As  to  their  knowledge  o£  the  way  they  are  prepared  for  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  those  who  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  artificial  way  of  preparing  them  for  show  have 
no  desire  to  master  the  details  of  an  art  the  result  of  which 
they  deplore.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  cardboard  being 
placed  around  the  flower,  the  effect  is,  from  any  but  a  technical 
point  of  view,  deplorable.  As  to  the  varied  beauty  of  the 
flower  being  destroyed,  that,  after  all,  is  a  case  of  the  florist's 
taste  against  that  of  the  artist  or  the  lover  of  Nature.  I  admire 
florists'  Carnations  and  Piootees,  but  I  admire  them  more  still 
when  the  centre  is  irregular  and  when  "  some  of  the  petals  are 
not  slightly  moved  aside,  in  order  to  show  the  varied  beauty  of 
those  that  are  hid  underneath."  For  rae,  and  I  fancy  for 
numbers  of  others,  the  beauty  suggested  by  a  flower  or  other 
object  is  as  delightful  as  that  which  is  shown.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  mere  truism  of  art,  and  ought  to  be  known  and  recognised 
by  all  those  who  have  Rosebuds  opening  about  them.  I  am 
barbarous  enough  to  like  "  the  flowers  with  the  petals  heaped 
together,  as  it  were,  in  segments."  As  to  the  cards,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  some  people  like  them,  and  perhaps 
they  may  have  some  value  in  setting  off  the  formal  flower  on 
the  flat,  but  to  most  people  they  are  wholly  ridiculous 
when  seen  around  flowers  on  growing  plants.  It  will  probably 
do  good  to  find  so  skilful  an  exhibitor  as  Mr.  Douglas  object- 
ing to  those  long  and  ugly  lines  of  Boxes  which  do  so  much  to 
steal  the  beauty  of  many  of  our  finest  flowers.  Groups 
and  edgings  of  green  plants,  as  he  suggests,  would  be 
for  the  better,  but  much  will  also  depend  on  the  way 
in  which  the  individual  flowers  are  arranged.  Let  us 
follow  Mr.  Douglas  for  an  instant  in  his  reference  to  a  picture- 
gallery.  That  of  all  places  would  be  the  least  likely  to  justify 
what  is  done  by  the  florist.  The  artist  is,  in  fact,  the  opposite 
pole,  so  to  speak.  He  delights  in  irregularity,  in  change,  in 
play  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  surface  and 
of  form  found  in  most  natural  objects.  The  true  artist,  instead 
of  flattening  out,  or  making  an  object  formal,  cannot  even  be 
got  to  draw  or  to  look  at  anything  which  has  these 
characteristics.  The  argument  with  which  Mr.  Douglas 
finishes,  that  the  more  one  knows  of  any  subject  the  more  one 
enjoys  it,  is  no  doubt  true  of  many  things,  some  of  them 
far  from  being  artistic.  Nobody  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  those  old  gentlemen  who  played  dominoes  at  the  same 
table  every  night  for  twenty  years  or  so  must  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  subject  and  find  much  delight  in  it,  but  surely  we 
are  allowed  to  have  our  own  opinion  of  this  "  pastime  "  without 
making  a  profound  study  of  the  game !  If  this  be  not 
granted  to  us,  then  the  prisoner  may  dispute  the  right  of  the 
judge  to  deal  with  him  on  account  of  his  lordship's 
want  of  knowledge  of  his  speciality  in  crime.  In  the 
case  of  these  flowers,  they  are  exhibited,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose, for  the  admiration  and  instruction  of  the  public,  and, 
therefore,  even  those  of  the  public  who  do  not  grow  Carnations 
have  a  perfect  right  to  express  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  the  exhibition.  For  my  own  part,  I  am,  unlike  many 
of  the  public,  somewhat  acquainted  with  Pinks  and  Carnations 
both  in  their  native  homes  and  in  gardens,  and  I  can  only 
repeat  that  the  present  mode  of  showing  them  prevents  the 
public  from  seeing  much  of  the  beauty  that  they  naturally 
possess.  I  take  up  the  thing  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
flowers  and  of  those  who  grow  them,  and  mainly  to  say  that 
if  we  want  Pinks  and  Carnations  to  take  anything  like  their 
due  place  in  the  gardens  of  those  who  now  neglect  them,  we 
should  show  them  in  some  other  and  more  natural  and  artistic 
ways  than  those  in  which  they  have  been  shown  in  London 
recently.  Those  who  know  them  best  could  suggest  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  and,  we  suppose,  would  not  object  to  well-grown 
plants  of  certain  varieties  or  races  being  shown  in  pots,  the 
stakes  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  and  of  course  with 


flowers  and  buds  in  all  stages  and  without  "  collars."  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  races  could  be  shown  cut  in  vases  of  such 
simple  and  artistic  design  as  has  not  been  iincommon  of  late 
in  certain  houses  in  London.  In  this  last  case,  at  least,  we 
should  have  something  that  everybody  would  be  charmed  with 
and  that  an  artist  would  draw.  That  any  artist  respecting 
himself  (an  artist,  be  it  understood,  and  not  a  mere  drawer  of 
diagrams,  and  of  the  coloured  falsehoods  which  frequently 
appear  as  illustrations  of  florists'  flowers — as,  for  example. 
Rose  Beauty  of  Glazenwood)  would  draw  an  arrangement  is, 
it  may  be  considered,  a  proof  of  its  merit,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  not  only  possible  but  easy  to  so  arrange  these  Carnations 
and  Piootees  at  flower  shows  that  an  artist  would  be  charmed 
to  draw  a  vase  of  flowers  to  make  a  little  picture  of  it ;  and 
this  might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  florist's  way,  as  he 
might  have  his  table  apart  and  all  that  he  considers  necessary. 
His  danger  is  that  he  prevents  the  public  seeing  all  the  charms 
that  are  in  these  flowers,  owing  to  showing  them,  even  at 
national  and  international  shows,  only  in  one  formal  way, 
which  is  all  very  well  if  he  only  desires  his  favourites  to  be 
grown  or  seen  by  those  who  take  his  point  of  view  ;  but  wo 
should  like  to  see  those  delightful  northern  flowers,  more 
precious  for  our  English  gardens  than  any  tropical  plants, 
grown  ten  times  as  much  as  they  are  at  present,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  a  show  of  them  attended  by  the  general  public  as 
well  as  by  specialists.  But  even  from  the  purely  technical 
point  of  view  we  may  ask  again.  Why,  after  so  much  effort 
and  so  much  talk  as  to  what  has  been  done,  are  you  not  able 
to  produce  flowers  that  answer  your  ideal  without  the  aid  of  a 
variety  of  instruments  ?  Mr.  Douglas  says  that  some  varie- 
ties come  up  to  the  ideal  without  the  aid  of  the  instruments 
or  the  knowledge  to  use  them.  Is  it  fair,  then,  to  put  what 
we  may  call  manipuIated,[flowers  in  competition  Iwith  those 
that  come  up  to  the  ideal  without  artificial  assistance  ?  For 
the  rest  we  shall,  though  we  desire  to  see  the  plants  shown  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and,  above  all,  in  ways  not  offensive  to  the  artist 
or  general  lover  of  flowers,  be  pleased  to  print  anything 
florists  may  have  to  say  on  the  matter,  always  excepting  those 
general  charges  of  ignorance,which  have  long  disappeared  from 
much  of  our  best  writings,  and  only  remain  to  disfigure  horti- 
cultural journals.  If  any  correspondent  of  ours  does  show 
that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  then  the  florist  has 
him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  can  show  by  facts  and  rea- 
soning his  own  superior  knowledge  without  condescending  to 
assert  that  any  one  is  unfitted  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  a 
plant,  which,  before  "  bedding  out,"  had  quite  done  its  work, 
was  grown  in  every  bit  of  ground  to  which  the  name  of  garden 
was  given.  W.  R. 

Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Doaglaa  hag  said  (p.  145)  in  f  avoar 

of  "  dressing "  CarnatiocB  and  Ficotees,  I  still  maintain  that  the 
practice  is  a  vioioas  one.  They  should  be  showa  as  they  are  grown, 
as  Roses  are,  and  not  as  manipulated  by  an  expert.  The  palling  out 
of  potals  and  arraaging  the  remainder,  not  as  Nature  placed  them, 
bat  as  the  operator  thinks  Nature  onght  to  have  placed  them,  ia  an 
oatrageoQS  violation  of  good  taste.  Of  cards  or  paper  backs  I  will, 
at  present,  say  nothiner,  but  if  they  were  abolished,  would  the  flowers 
Buffer  ?  Mr.  Douglas's  metaphor  of  the  picture  gallery  is  so  forcible, 
that  I  almost  hesitate  to  blunt  its  point.  It  means  that  I  am  the 
"  ignorant  critic,"  and  he  the  painter  whose  works  bear  the  "  stamp 
of  genins." — A.  D. 


The  Qolden  Japanese  Box.— This  at  present  is  the  brightest 
golden  plant  in  the  grounds  here.  Quantities  of  it,  from  8  in.  to  1  ft. 
in  height,  grouped  together,  look  like  a  mass  of  burnished  gold. 
Unfortunately,  this  colour  is  only  developed  in  such  yoang  plants,  or 
in  old  ones  that  are  regularly  clipped;  or  pruned;  the  latter,  when 
allowed  to  grow  at  will,  are  but  sparingly  variegated.  It  is  of  mode, 
rate  growth,  which  adds  to  its  value  as  an  edging  plant,  if,  indeed, 
this  colour  can  be  considered  suitable  in  edging  plants.  It  might 
not  be  in  good  taste  against  a  reddish-brown  gravel  walk,  but  this 
plant  makes  an  excellent  edging  to  ashed  or  asphalted  walks.  Beside3, 
I  have  often  thought  that  this  Box,  retaining,  as  it  does,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  brightness  and  beauty  throughout  the  winter,  when 
there  is  such  a  paucity  of  colour,  might  be  effectively  used  as  a 
permanent  bedding  plant. — Qeosge  Syme,  Eivaston  Nurseries, 
BorrowO'Sh. 
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Horticultura  at  the  French.  Exhibition. — We  have  never 
witnessed  anything  in  the  way  of  horticulture  more  remarkable  than 
the  display  of  their  products  made  at  this  Exhibition  by  the  horti. 
culturists  of  France.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  in  writing  of 
the  confusion  that  reigned  around  these  buildings  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  yet  at  present  there  is  the  most  perfect  order  and  keep, 
ing,  and  whole  gardens  of  evergreen  and  other  shrubs,  fruit  trees, 
flower  gardens,  collections  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  and  no. 
merous  fresh  lawns,  dotted  with  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
all  who  care  for  gardens  or  tress.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  state  in  which  many  of  the  best  nursery 
gardens  about  Paris  were  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  one  fine  shrub. 
bery  of  evergreens  and  Conifers,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Trocadero, 
that  comes  from  a  nursery  south  of  Paris.  We  visited  that  nursery 
about  the  20th  day  of  March,  1S71,  and  there  was  not  one  tree  or 
shrub  in  its  whole  extent  that  was  not  cut  down  to  the  ground  by 
the  soldiers  who  had  occupied  the  place.  The  rooms  in  the  house  were 
heaped  with  rubbish,  and  neither  the  owner  nor  any  of  his  men  had 
returned  at  the  time,  but  now  he  sends  specimens  to  the  Exhibition, 
such  as  the  Waterers  might  send  to  one  in  England  !  It  is  wholly  impos. 
sible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  horticultural  material  at  the 
Exhibition.  The  enormous  and  confusing  mass  of  buildings 
is  everywhere  surrounded  and  separated  by  plantations  more  or 
less  interesting,  and  even  the  Fig  and  Asparagus  plantations  of 
Argenteuil  are  represented  by  sajall  plantations,  and  many  of  the 
trained  trees  bear  fruit,  though  only  transplanted  here  in  March  and 
April.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  Sonne  mistake  or  omission 
in  entering,  or  probably  owing  to  absence  of  home  organisation, 
which  might  have  helped  us  to  act  together,  and  in  good  time, 
English  horticulture  is  but  little  represented  at  the  Exhibition. 
This  is  certainly  an  oversight,  as  it  is  seldom  such  an  opportunity 
occurs  of  bringing  our  productions  before  the  eyes  of  Europe  and 
the  world,  for  no  other  city  attracts  so  many  enlightened  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  Paris  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

American  Aloe  in  Flower. — I  have  in  my  garden  an  Aloe 
(so-called) — that  is,  an  Agave  americana — that  is  now  in  full  bud  ; 
a  beautiful  plant,  20  ft.  4  in.  high,  with  thirty-six  blooming  branches, 
and,  I  suppose,  nearly  or  quite  3000  buds  upon  them,  and  apparently 
just  about  to  burst  into  full  bloom,  but  for  the  last  ten  days  it  has 
made  but  little  progress,  and  there  are  some  fears  as  to  whether 
the  buds  will  really  fully  expand.  I  have  known  the  plant  forty. six 
years,  and  my  impression  is  that  forty.six  years  ago  it  was  forty  to 
fifty  years  old.  It  has  been  taken  much  care  of,  and  has  always 
been  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  full  height  above  the  leaves  of  last 
year  was  made  in  little  more  than  two  months. — Burwood  Godlee, 
Leigliside,  Len-es, 

Heckfield  Place  Gardens. — It  may  interest  some  to  know  that 
these  gardens  are  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  from  September  2 
to  7.  They  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their  caipet 
bedding  ;  also  for  the  good  examples  of  Grapes  and  other  fruits,  as 
well  as  vegetables,  which  they  contain,  and,  not  least,  for  their  many 
lovely  natural  beauties.  The  nearest  railway  stations  are  Winch- 
field,  Reading,  and  Wokingham,  from  either  of  which  the  drive  to 
Heckfield  is  over  a  delightful  stretch  of  country.  Tickets  of  admis. 
sion  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Wildsmith,  The  Gardens, 
Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield. 

Single  Dahliis. — Dahlia  glabra  is  blooming  freely  in  the  Bo. 
tanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  and  for  those  desirous  of  obtaining 
plants  from  which  they  can  cut  freely,  I  think  it  worth  while  men. 
tioning.  The  flowers  are  lilac  and  the  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit. 
I  would  also  mention  as  a  companion  D.  coccinea,  a  rather  taller 
species  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  also  produced  in  pro. 
fusion.— J.  Teevoe. 

The  Flowering  Rush. — This  very  beautiful  water  plant  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  full  beauty,  growing  naturally,  in  or  on  the  banks  of 
streams  and  small  rivers  where  the  current  is  not  too  rapid  and  the 
bottom  of  a  somewhat  holding  nature.  It  should  form  a  feature  in 
all  pieces  of  natural  or  artificial  water,  into  which  it  is  easily  intro- 
duced. It  flourishes  best  rather  away  from  the  margin  and  in  the 
full  sun,  in  which  situation  its  distinct  character  is  best  displayed. — 

J.   COENHILL. 

Segrez. — The  members  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Congress,  recently  assembled  in  Paris,  were  entertained  last  Sunday 
by  M.  Lavallee,  at  his  country  seat  at  Segrez,  where  he  has  collected 
and  planted  what  is  probably  the  fullest  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  has  ever  been  got  together  in  one  collection,  there  being 
between  4000  and  5000  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the  open 


air.  With  a  great  number  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  in  the  grounds,  many  of  them  old  friends,  and  all  of  them 
delighted  and  enthusiastic  spectators,  it  was  not  possible  to  give  that 
attention  to  the  trees  which  so  extensive  a  collection  demanded,  but 
we  hope  to  have  at  another  time  an  opportunity  of  examining  in 
some  detail  and  saying  something  in  The  Gaeden  concerning  this 
unique  collection.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  now  that  M, 
Lavallee's  many  visitors  were  charmed  with  Segrez,  and  carried  away 
agreeable  souvenirs  of  the  courtesy'of  its  owner,  of  his  hospitality,  and 
of  a  day  most  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent. 

illuminations  and  Treea. — Among  the  various  attractions 
provided  for  his  guests  by  M.  Lavallee  was  that  of  illuminating  his 
grounds  with  various  coloured  lights.  The  effect  of  these  on  the 
numerous  lawns  round  the  house,  as  they  showed  the  different  forms 
of  the  trees  in  different  colours,  was  very  charming. 

Alisma  sinensis. — This  is  a  fine  tall  water  plant  with  large 
white,  but  not  numerous,  flowers.  It  grows  about  4  ft.  high,  and  is  a 
graceful  object  for  the  water  side.  It  is  now  in  bloom  in  M. 
Lavallee's  collection  at  Segrez. 

Bignonia  erecta. — This  is  a  very  handsome  kind,  near  the  well, 
known  Bignonia  grandiflora,  so  handsome  an  ornament  on  walls  in 
some  districts,  and  very  often  grown  in  France.  The  present  kind 
forms  a  handsome  and  graceful  bush,  with  fine  leaves  and  every 
shoot  tipped  with  fine  flowers. 

Polygonum  Sachalinense. — This  enormous  species  is  now  in 
flower  in  M.  Lavallee's  collection,  and  is  not  devoid  of  beauty,  the 
blooms  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  better  known  P.  ouspidatum, 
produced,  however,  in  a  more  open  manner.  The  effect  indeed  of  this 
enormous  Knotweed,  with  its  large  flowers,  great  arching  shoots,  and 
fine  leaves,  is  very  singular  and  fine. 

Clethra  paniculata. — This  is  a  very  interesting,  white-flowered, 
sweet-scented  bush,  about  3  ft.  high,  now  flowering  freely  in  M. 
Lavallee's  collection  at  Segrez,  where  it  grows  freely  in  peat  soil. 

New  Begonia. — One  would  almost  imagine,  from  the  great 
variety  of  Begonias  shown  at  South  Kensingson  the  other  day,  that 
any  hope  of  gaining  anything  distinct  was  almost  impossible.  In 
looking  over  a  stock  of  seedlings  the  other  day  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nur. 
sery, however, we  noticed  one  with  very  large  rose.magenta  flowers  with 
deeply  serrated  petals.  From  a  florist's  point  of  view  they  may  not 
be  considered  any  improvement  on  existing  kinds,  but  they  neverthe. 
less  are  quite  as  effective  as  those  with  round  formal  petals. 

Lilium  auratum  var.  Emperor. — In  a  bed  of  imported  Lilies 
of  the  auratum  type  we  have  found  a  very  singular  variety,  which 
we  have  named  Emperor,  and  which  we  also  flowered  in  1855.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  deep  purplish.crimson  tint  of  a  broad  streak 
which  runs  from  the  tips  of  the  petals  to  their  base,  forcibly  con- 
trasting  with  the  vivid  deep  yellow,  narrow,  central  band,  which  in 
continued  more  than  half-way  up  the  petals.  There  are  in  this 
variety  few  or  no  spots.  It  resembles  rubro-vittatum,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  absence  of  spots,  the  intensely  deep  purple  tint,  and  is 
the  presence  of  the  yellow  streak,  which  is  absent,  or  almost  entirely 
so,  in  rubro-vittatum.  The  petals  are  somewhat  narrower  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  L.  auratum. — A.  Wallace. 

Nerine  corusca  major. — Good  examples  of  this  attractive 
Amaryllid  may  now  be  found  in  several  of  the  London  nurseries.  Its 
flower.trusses  are  large,  and  also  the  individual  blossoms,  which  are 
cinnabar-scarlet.  The  greatest  drawback  belonging  to  it  is  that  it 
flowers  while  the  plants  are  leafless,  but  the  objection  is  easily  over, 
come  by  introducing  the  pots  containing  them  among  Ferns  or  similar 
handsome-leaved  plants.  Its  culture  is  by  no  means  diSicult ;  all 
that  is  required  is  merely  giving  the  bulbs  a  shift  as  soon  as  they 
have  flowered,  keeping  them  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  supplying 
them  well  with  water  whilst  the  leaves  are  growing.  When  they 
begin  to  die  down  water  should  be  gradually  withheld  until  every 
leaf  has  died  off,  when  they  may  be  placed  under  a  greenhouse  stage 
or  in  a  room  until  the  following  summer.  As  soon  as  the  flower, 
spikes  show  themselves  liquid  manure  will  greatly  assist  their 
development  and  add  to  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Arbutus  Menziesi  and  procera.— Mr.  George  Syme  speaks 
(p.  154)  of  Arbutus  Menziesi  and  A.  procera  as  if  they  were  one  and 
the  same  species,  an  opinion  in  which  I  venture  to  think  he  is  mis. 
taken,  as  the  handsome  Arbutus  sent  me  about  two  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Oaborn,  of  the  Fulham  Nurseries,  is  quite  distinct  and  different 
from  what  I  have  long  grown  as  and  believe  to  be  the  true  Arbutus 
procera.  The  leaf  of  the  first  named  is  distinctly  fimbriated  and 
longer  and  more  pointed  than  that  of  the  latter,  the  edge  of  which  is 
quite  smooth. — W.  E.  Gumeleton,  Belorove,  Queensto^cn. 

Cool   Orchids  from  Columbia. — A  portion  of  Mr.  Horsman'a 

Orchids,  to  which  we  lately  alluded  (p.  115),  was  sold  the  other  day 

at  Stevens',  and  realised  good   prices— 452  lota  fetched  £355.     We 

earn  that  the  last  portion  of  his  plants  will  be  offered  next  Thursday. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — Oue  of  the  moBfc  charmingof  flowering  shrubsj 
and  the  most  handsome  one  at  present  in  flower,  is  Eacallonia  flori- 
bundaj  it  has  neat,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  very  finely  toothedi 
and  huge  panicles  of  large,  pure  white  blossoms;  add  to  this  that  it 
is  an  extremely  free-flowering  kind,  and  enongh  has  been  said  to 
prove  its  value  as  a  hardy  decorative  plant.  Dioscorea  japonioa 
makes  an  elegant  covering  for  arbours,  &o.,  ia  sunny  spots  j  it  has 
dark  green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
Black  Bryony  of  our  English  hedgerows,  and  short  spikes  of  small, 
greeniah-white  flowers,  which  are  gracefully  arranged  on  long,  leafy 
branchlets.  Although  possessing  no  colour  or  scent  to  recommend 
it,  this  will  be  admired  by  all  to  whom  grace  of  habit  and  beauty  of 
form  are  as  important  as  colour.  Ceanothus  latifolius  has  large  leaves 
and  bears  good-sized  pan'cles  of  blue  flowers.  C.  Leon  Simon  has 
flat-topped  panicles  of  blossoms  rather  paler  in  colour. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Some  of  the  American  Eryngiums 
are  so  widely  dillerent  fro:u  the  Sea  Holly  of  oar  British  coast,  and 
also  from  all  the  Old  World  kinds,  that  no  one  unacquainted  with 
tbem  and  seeing  them  out  o£  flower  would  ever  suspect  them  to 
have  anything  in  common.  Few  hardy  plants  give  such  a  sub- 
tropical  aspect  to  the  garden,  and  none  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
resemble  them  ;  they  furnish  ns  with  a  style  of  beauty  all  their  own, 
and,  OQ  this  account,  are  especially  valuable.  Those  mentioned 
below  are  distinct  and  striking  kinds,  and  all  like  a  tolerably  moist 
position.  Eryngium  pandanifolium,  from  Moute  Video,  attains  a 
considerable  size,  and  has  long,  glaucous  leaves^  muoh  resembling 
those  of  the  Screw  Pine  family;  E.  Serra,  a  Brazilian  kind, 
has  short,  broad,  stronf^ly-spiued  leaves,  and  is  a  dwarfer 
species  than  the  preceding;  E.  proealtum,  from  Central  America, 
has  strap. shaped  leaves;  E.  bromeliEefolium,  a  Mexican  sort, 
has  dark  green,  very  spiny-edged  foliage  ;  E.  aquaticum,  a 
North  American  kind,  has  glaucous,  strap-shaped  leaves ;  E. 
eburneum,  E.  Lasseauxi,  and  E.  paniculatum  are  all  from  Monte 
Video.  The  first  is  a  noble  species,  attaining  a  height  of  10  ft.  to 
12  ft.,  and  having  bright,  glossy  green  leaves  with  spiny  edges;  the 
second  has  long,  narrow,  glaucous  leaves,  edgad  with  short  teeth  ;  E. 
paniculatum  ia  a  very  neat  plant  with  rosettes  of  curved  leaves, 
much  resembling  those  of  many  Bromeliads.  A  handsome  Scabious 
is  Scabioaa  graminifolia,  a  prostrate-growing  sort,  with  whitish. 
Grassy  leaves  and  showy  blue  blossoms.  Sedum  Ewersi,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  is  a  very  beautiful  Stonecrop;  it  is  a  moat  free-flowering 
kind  with  red  blossoms.  Seseli  gummiferum,  a  atout-growing  Um. 
bellifer  about  3  ft.  high,  has  fleshy  leaves,  similar  in  outline  to  those 
of  the  common  Samphire,  and  large  umbels  of  white  flowers.  S, 
glaucum  is  a  smaller  kind,  like  the  last  named  in  habit.  Allium 
carinatum  and  A.  flavum  resemble  each  other  in  habit ;  both  grow 
about  1  ft.  to  li  ft.  high,  and  bear  large  heads  of  small,  long-stalked, 
drooping  flowers — purple  in  A.  carinatum,  yellow  in  A.  flavum. 
Stevea  serrata,  2  ft.  high,  has  small  leaves  and  innumerable  small 
heads  of  purple  flowers.  S.  paniculata,  3  ft.  high,  has  white  flower, 
heads  which  present,  at  first  sight,  a  considerable  resemblance  in  size 
and  arrangement  to  the  common  Woodruff.  Aster  sericeus,  with 
small  silky  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  is  a  very  distinct  sort  growing 
about  1^  ft.  high.  Wahlenbergia  grandiflora,  a  splendid  Bell-flower, 
bears  loug.stalked  blossoms  at  the  extremity  of  the  branchleta  ;  the 
flowers  are  similar  in  size  and  colour  to  those  of  Platycodon  graadi. 
florum,  but  the  plant  is  prostrate,  not  erect  as  Platycodon.  Symphy. 
andra  pendula,  a  Caucasian  perennial,  has  large,  white,  bell-shaped 
blossoms ;  f  roui  its  very  floriferoua  properties  and  elegant  habit  this 
would  make  a  first-rate  plant  for  hanging  baskets.  The  pretty  little, 
white-flowered.  New  Zealand  Lobelia  littoraljs,  which  we  recently 
noted,  has  now  a  good  crop  of  purpUah,  berry-liko  fruits,  handsome 
enough  to  cause  the  plant  to  be  grown.  Phalocallis  plnmbea,  a  South 
American  Irid  growing  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  has  long,  narrow,  sword, 
shaped  leaves  and  large  blossoms  of  a  leaden  hue;  deep  orange  and 
white  help,  however,  to  make  a  peculiar  and  attractive  combination. 
Although  the  blossoms  of  this  plant,  like  those  of  Tigridiaand  several 
others  of  its  relations,  last  but  a  few  hours  in  beauty,  the  great 
number  produced  for  a  long  period  in  succession  makes  up  for  the 
fugitive  character  of  the  individual  flowers.  Dianthus  dentosus,  a 
plant  rarely  met  with,  is  a  dwarf  kind  with  purplish  flowers  and  one 
which  has  a  longer  flowering  season  than  most  of  ita  relations,  bloom. 
ing  under  favourable  conditions  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  An 
Irid  from  North  China,  Iris  dichotoma,  is  a  noble  species  of  distinct 
habit ;  it  grows  about  4  ft.  high  and  bears  a  much-branched  panicle 
and  numerous  mauve-coloured  blossoms,  the  three  sepals  being 
deeper  in  colour  than  the  reat  of  the  flower,  and  spotted  and  blotched 
with  pure  white.  Cheloue  Lyoni,  a  United  States  plant,  somewhat 
like  the  better  known  C.  obliqua,  has  large  pink  flowers  crowded  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches  ;   it  grows  about  Ih  ft.  high. 


Greenhouse  Plants. — The  New  Zealand  Metrosideros  busifolia 
with  its  neat,  small,  dark  green,  Bos-like  leaves  and  white  flowers 
makes  a  charming  shrub  either  for  cultivation  in  pots  or  for  planting 
out  in  the  cool  conservatory.  Indigofera  decora  ia  a  very  pretty 
shrub  worthy  of  general  cultivation  ;  it  has  light  green  pinnate  leaves 
and  racemes  of  pink  and  white  flowers. — t 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


LIME  AVENUE  AT  TORQUAY. 
In  a  late  impression  of  The  Garden  muoh  praise  ig  bestowed 
on  a  Lime  avenue  at  Oromana,  in  the  county  o£  Waterford,  but 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  its  dimensions.  There  is  a  Lime 
avenue  here  in  Torquay,  which  I  myself  have  just  been  mea- 
suring. It  is  one  of  three  (the  other  two  are  much  smaller) 
which  radiate  in  three  directions  from  near  the  entrance  o£ 
old  Forse  Abbey.  It  is  1380  ft.  in  length,  15  ft.  in  bre.idth, 
and  the  space  between  the  trees  is  just  14  ft.  The  girth  of 
each  tree  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  Zj  ft.  at  about  3  ft.  from 
the  ground.  I  did  not  count  the  trees,  but  a  late  "  History  of 
Torquay  "  tells  me  that  there  are  l-ii  of  them,  and  that  their 
age  is  supposed  to  be  70  or  80  years.  The  avenue  in  question 
runs  north  and  south,  with  a  slight  curve  towards  the  east  at 
the  southern  end,  and  the  ground  is  slightly  undulating, 
having  a  gentle  rise  in  tbe  centre.  It  is  truly  a  gem  of  its 
kind,  claiming  one's  highest  admiration  even  in  this  beautiful 
spot^Torquay.  AsHLEX  La  Touche,  R.N. 

Inglewood,  Torquaij. 


ANNUAL  TIMBER  SALE  ON  THE  LONGLEAT 
ESTATE. 
This  toot  place  at  Horningaham  oa  Augast  1.  Tho  average  prices 
realised  are  as  nnder.  In  coaaequonoe  of  tbe  dull  state  of  trade 
generally,  the  price  of  timber  at  this  sale  is  about  15  per  cent,  lower 
than  that  of  last  year's  sale.  The  prices  will,  however,  bear  favoar. 
able  comparison  with  other  sales  throughoat  the  ooaatry  :  — 


No. 

Dasorip- 
tion. 

Average 
contents 

Average 
price 

No. 

Descrip- 
tion. 

Average 
contents 

Aveiage 
price 

in  each. 

per  ft. 

in  each. 

per  fb. 

B.    d. 

s.  a. 

116 
87 

Oak 

13  ft. 
16 

1    8 
1    9 

3 

Abele 
Poplar. 

203  ft. 

1   -15 

2S'li 

„ 

11 

1    7 

1 

Walant. 

100 

2    0 

eu 

21 

lilt 

3 

Blm— 

13 

0  11 

9 

11 

1    81 

English. 

103 

13 

1     6 

Scotch 

61 

10 

1    3 

28 

Sprace.  & 

13 

0    7 

8 

A^'h 

8 

1  11 

Silver  Fu- 

23 

16 

2    2 

Oak  and 

each 

8 

1^ 

13 

1    9i 

513 

other 

3    2 

3 

,, 

13 

2    3 

Saplings. 

31 

Beech. 

27 

1    2i 

Larch 
Poles. 

each 

11 

Birch. 

Sweat 

15 

0    7i 

2423 
383 

0    2} 
0    7J 

Chosnub 

" 

Sycamore 

23  419 

Oak  top 

11    6 

6 

and  vVych 

23 

1    0} 

liQa* 

and  other 

Kim,   a  ot 

dred. 

Kagots. 

eacb  sorb. 

I 

The  timber  is  oat  and  lying  in  the  wood  where  it  was  felled. 
Longleat.  Geokoe  Berry. 


Acacia  dealbata. — I  observed  in  year  number  for  August  17 
that  this  graceful  Acacia  grows  well  so  far  north  as  Wigtonshire. 
Does  it  flower  there  or  elsewhere  in  Britain  ?  I  have  a  specimen  of 
it  (nearly  killed  in  1860-1,  but  since  recovered,  and  now  about  25  ft. 
high)  which  was  well  furnished  with  tiower.buds  last  year,  but  only  a 
few  flowers  opened,  and  those  were  on  the  sunny  side,  January  25.  I 
Bucoeeded  the  same  season  in  raising  a  few  plants  from  suckers  which 
were  thrown  up  from  the  roots. — J.  J.  R.,  Penrose,  Relston. 

Cedrus  Deodara. — A  plant  of  this  Cedar,  planted  here  in  1841, 
has  produced  a  large  quantity  of  male  catkins  annually  for  the  past 
eight  years,  but  I  have  watched  in  vain  for  the  female.  The  catkins 
have  appeared  from  August  2  to  25,  and  remain  until  December  j 
they  vary  from  1  in.  to  2}  in.  in  length,  I  fear  our  summers  are 
never  hot  enough  to  produce  the  cones,  though  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  cones  ripening  in  Devonshire  and  elsewhere.  What  is  the 
experience  of  other  counties  ? — J.  J.  R.,  Penrose,  Cornwall. 

Baxubusa  Ragamowski. — This  very  ornamental  dwarf  Bamboo 
is  valuable  from  its  distiuotnoss  in  size  and  form  of  leaf  from  the  others, 
the  leaves  being  large  as  compared  with  other  hardy  forma. — V. 
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ST.  PETER'S-WORTS. 

(sYMPnORICAHPOS    GLAUCA    AND    S.  VULGARIS  VAEIEGATA.) 

The  Snowberry,  which  is  the  commonest  and  best  known  of 
this  family,  is  often  a  nuisance  in  shrubberies,  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  extend  itself  by  means  of  underground  roots  and 
suckers  to  the  injury  of  better  shrubs.  That  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  kinds  here  named  and  to  which  I  call  attention 
now,  mainly  because  I  have  found  their  long  elegant  sprays  of 
neat  foliage  so  useful  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers  in  filling 
vases,  &c.  The  foliage  of  glauca,  as  its  name  implies,  consists 
of  a  mixed  tint  of  green  and  greyish-blue,  which  towards 
autumn  merges  into  bronze,  and  is  very  effective.  The 
variegated  kind  is  also  exceedingly  prettj  for  cutting  to  form 
a  base  for  flowers  in  vases.  The  selection  of  foliage  for  mixing 
with  cut  flowers!  is  quite  as  important  a  matter  as  that  of  the 
flowers  themselves,  and  opens  up  quite  as  wide  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  judgment.  I'erns,  of  course,  are  always 
effective,  but  in  arranging  flowers  in  vases,  I  have  felt  the 
want  of  something  light  and  elegant  with  slender,  wiry  stems 
capable  of  support- 
ing the  individual 
blossoms  in  their 
assigned  positions 
without  confusion 
or  crowding ;  these 
shrubs  I  have  found 
very  useful  for  a 
change  at  this  sea- 
son. It  is  not  the 
quantity  nor  yet  the 
rarity  of  the  flowers, 
but  their  arrange- 
ment and  setting 
up  that  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 
A  few  common  blos- 
soms, tastefully 
arranged  amid  ele- 
gant foliage,  so  that 
the  individual  beau- 
ties  of  each  are 
brought  out,  has  a 
more  pleasing  effect 
than  rare  choice 
flowers  if  arranged 
in  a  meaningless 
way.  Two  artists 
may  have  just  the 
same  colours  with 
which  to  work,  and 
yet  one  may  produce 
a  delightful  picture, 
whilst  the  work  of 
the  other  may  be  a 
mere  daub ;  and  so 
it  is  in  the  arrani^e- 

ment  of  flowers  in  a  bouquet  or  vase.  The  St.  Peter's-worts 
form  dense  bushes  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  produce  in 
August  numerous  small  clusters  of  pale-coloured  flowers  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  These  are  followed  in  autumn  by 
clusters  of  small  bright-coloured  fruit  or  berries,  and  these, 
from  their  arrangement  along  the  slender  branches,  produce 
rather  a  singular  and  not  uninteresting  appearance. 

E.  Hobday. 


Weeping  Birch  and  Cascade. 


Iiilac  Charles  the  Tenth.— This  is  an  excellent  variety  for 
forcing,  and  where  Lilac  in  or  out  of  season  is  appreciated  it  ought  to 
be  largely  grown.  At  present  large  quantities  are  imported,  but  as 
Lilacs  flower  so  freely  in  onr  ordinary  English  climate,  there  is  no 
reason  why  home-grown  plants  should  not  be  equally  good  if  specially 
grown  for  the  purpose.  I  recently  saw  a  quantity  of  this  variety, 
and  every  teraiinal  growth  was  already  showing  the  bloom.buds 
prominently.  Few  plants  submit  to  forcing  more  readily  than  the 
Lilac,  and  when  we  consider  the  length  of  season  it  may  be  enjoyed, 
the  facility  with  which  the  flowers  are  blanched,  and  their  delicious 
sweetness,  a  largely.increased  demand  for  the  flowers  may  be  looked 
for  during  the  early  spring  months. — J.  Gkoosi. 


EVERGREENS  WITH  LIGHT-COLOURED  LEAVES. 

Ip  Mr.  Stevens  had  said  (p.  1 13)  where  he  resided,  he  would  have 
greatly  simplified  the  matter  about  which  he  enquires,  as  many 
plants  hardy  in  one  place  are  not  so  in  another.  In  looking  through 
a  large  collection  of  evergrtens,  there  is  really  much  more  uniformity 
of  colour  amongst  their  leaves  than  one  would  expect,  and  as  Mr. 
Stevens  requires  handsome  flowers  as  well  as  good  foliage,  he  aeka  a 
rather  di@icult  question,  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  have  but  a 
meagre  list  from  which  to  select.  However,  as  there  are  many 
beautiful  shrubs  whose  individual  leaves  may  not  be  called  handsome, 
but  which  would  still  make  good  contrasts  associated  with  ordinary 
evergreens,  I  will  just  name  a  few.  Berberia  japonica  (Beali)  has 
very  handsome  foliage,  which  normally  is  of  a  glaucous  green  colour, 
but  the  upper  leaves  very  often  in  the  winter  and  spring  become 
bronzed  freely  with  yellow,  and  in  this  state  contrast  beautifnily  with 
anything  in  their  neighbourhood.  Cassinia  fulvida  is  a  distinct  free- 
growing  Heath-like  plant,  whose  stems  and  under  leaves  are  yellow, 
and  which  produces  heads  of  white  Aster. like  flowers  in  the  summer. 
Ceanothus  azurens  and  C.  Gloire  de  Versailles  have  both  pale  green 
leaves  and  blue  flowers,  which  appear  during  summer  and  autumn. 

Choisya  ternata  has 
very  distinct  foliage  of 
a  light  Pea  green,  and 
produces  beautiful 
white,  sweet-scented 
flowers  in  spring. 
Daphne  japonica  Ma- 
zeli  is  a  free-growing, 
leafy  shrub,  pale 
green,  and  having  the 
upper  portion  of  each 
leaf  bordered  with 
creamy  white  ;  it  pro- 
duces freely  in  spring 
rosy  flowers  of  the 
most  delicious  sweet- 
ness. Escallonia  steno- 
petala  alba  has  light 
green  leaves  and  ter. 
minal  bunches  of  white 
flowers.  Leptosper. 
mum  lanigernm  has 
pale  green,  slightly 
tomentose  leaves  and 
bears  white  Myrtle- 
like flowers  in  July. 
Ligustrum  Simoni  has 
the  palest  green,  and, 
I  think,  the  largest 
leaves  of  the  tribe, 
and  also  white  flowers. 
Laurustinns  lucidos 
variegatus,  a  handsome 
fehrub,  has  glossy 
leave  s,  which  are 
freely  blotched  with 
yellow.  Olearia  Hasti 
is  a  sturdy  -  growing 
bush,  furnished  with 
small  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  white-flowered  shrub  which  we 
have.  Pittosporum  eugenioides,  Mayi,  and  tenuifoliam  are  the 
most  distinct  and  handsome  light-coloured  shrubs,  with  glossy 
foliage,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  we  can  say  little  about  the 
flowers.  P.  Tobira,  however,  has  foliage  of  quite  another  character 
and  sweet-scented  white  flowers.  Phlomis  RusscUianus  has  grey, 
downy  leaves  and  stems,  and  terminal  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 
Skimmia  japonica  and  oblata.  Of  these  the  flowers  are  not  showy  ;  the 
former,  however,  bears  freely  its  bright  scarlet  berries,  but  requires 
a  cool  northern  aspect.  Several  of  the  above  would  not  be  hardy 
far  away  from  the  seaside,  except  on  a  wall.  All  the  above  are  decided 
shades  of  green  when  compared  with  suoh  shrubs  as  Rhododendrons, 
&c.  T.  Smith. 


JBobinia  Pseud-Acaoia  aurea. — This  variety,  judging  by 
the  rate  at  which  it  grows,  is  equal  in  vigour  to  the  species  ;  and,  as 
compared  with  other  pictorial  deciduous  trees,  it  must  be  considered 
peculiar.  Its  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  oppositely -lobed,  and  pendulous ; 
and  it  does  not  present,  as  several  other  trees  do,  one  mass  of  golden 
foliage ;  on  the  contrary,  only  a  few  of  the  leaves  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  growing  shoots  are  of  a  pleasing  yellow  colour, 
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which  in  turn,  and  I  may  Bay  hastily,  change  to  rich  green.  Its  great 
attractiveness  lies  in  its  presenting  at  all  seasons  of  its  growth  a 
snfEcient  number  of  golden  leaves,  which  appear  like  so  many  sinnous 
lines  of  light  against  the  background  of  its  own  rich  green  (older) 
foliage.  It  is  a  magnificent  object,  and  increases  in  beauty  as  the 
season  advances,  there  being  towards  the  close  of  the  growing  season 
a  greater  contrast  between  the  yellow  of  the  young  and  the  green  of 
the  older  leaves.  It  is  of  good  colour  now,  after  all  the  rain  and 
Bunleea  weather  which  we  have  had,  but  it  was  much  finer  last 
eummer. — G.  Syme. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHEDBS. 


Betinospora  on  Rockwork. — The  silver.leaved  Betinospoia 
squarrosa  makes  a  fine  plant  on  rockwork,  as  does  also  B.  Lyco. 
podioides,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Conifers  to  grow. 
In  raised  positions  and  planted  in  good  soil  it  succeeds  perfectly. 

A  Fine-leaved  Cypress. — The  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  alba 
pendula,  a  variety  which  was  sent  oat  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cheshiint,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Conifers.  It  grows 
well,  and  its  fine,  gracefully  drooping  leaves  are  richly  tipped  with  a 
silvery  sulphur  colour.  It  is  remarkably  showy,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
even  in  the  most  select  collections  of  Conifers. 

Ceanothus  velutinus. — This  makes  an  excellent  wall  plant.  It 
planted  in  good  soil  it  grows  rapidly,  and  its  large  glossy  green  leaves 
have  always  a  pleasing  appearance.  It  grows  well  in  London,  and 
would  form  a  good  plant  for  graveyard  gardens  either  grown  as  a 
bush  or  for  covering  bare  walla.  We  lately  saw  some  fine  healthy 
specimens  of  it  in  Messrs.  Osborn's  nnrsery  ai  Fulham. 

Ligustrum  japonicum  lucidum. — Grafted  standard  high  on 
the  common  Privet,  this  ia  equal  in  effect  at  this  season  to  a  well, 
grown  Lilac.  We  lately  saw  plants  of  this  description  in  Mr.  Paul's 
nursery  at  Cheshunt,  the  heads  of  which  were  literally  studded  with 
large  trusses  of  white  blossoms,  which  last  in  good  condition  for  a 
ounsiderable  time.  This  Privet  ia  well  worthy  of  being  planted 
largely  in  fronts  of  shrubberies  or  in  other  conspicuous  poaitiona. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.— Several  complaints 
have  been  made  respecting  the  non-flowering  of  this  shrub  this 
season,  a  circumstance  attributable  probably  to  the  plants  complained 
of  having  got  into  a  poor  condition.  For  its  best  development  it 
requires  to  be  cut  back  freely  in  the  spring  just  as  one  would  prune 
a  Rose  bush,  to  be  well  fed,  top-dressed  or  otherwise  with  rotten 
manure  ;  in  fact,  to  get  the  strongest  possible  shoots,  and  to  develop 
them  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  order  to  obtain  large  trasses  of  bloom. 
— T.  Smith. 

Treatment  of  the  Umbrella  Pine. — The  Umbrella  Pine 
(Soiadopitya  vertici'lata)  grows  lusariantly  at  Cheshunt  planted  in 
pore  peat.  Abundance  of  water  is  given  to  it  daring  dry  weather, 
and  when  it  becomes  necessary,  some  of  the  nataral  soil  ia  taken 
away  from  near  the  root  and  replaced  by  peat. 

Two  Qood  Avenue  Trees. — A  very  good  effect  is  produced  by 
specimens  of  the  Golden.leaved  Poplar  and  the  Purple-leaved  Birch, 
planted  alternately.  The  Poplar  grows  rapidly  and  is  a  most  nseful 
tree.  The  Birch  assumes  a  pyramidal  habit ;  its  branches  are  light 
and  graceful,  and  its  leaves  of  a  dark  purple-bronze. 

The  Purple-leaved  Peach.— When  grown  in  the  form  of  a 
standard  thia  is  very  effective,  either  in  shrubberies  or  in  isolated 
positions.  Aasociated  with  the  white-leaved  Acer  Negundo  varie. 
gatum,  it  would  form  a  striking  contrast.  It  growa  freely  in  Meaars. 
Oaborn's  nursery  at  Fulham,  where  its  appearance,  as  regards  coloar, 
reminds  one  of  that  of  the  well-known  Iresine  Lindeni. 

The  Tamarisk. — In  flower  gardens  this  maritime  shrub  is 
nsually  seen  in  the  form  of  a  dwarf  bush,  which  is  annually  headed 
down  ;  and,  thua  treated,  during  summer  and  autumn  its  light  green 
feathery  spray  has  a  pretty  effect.  It  also  looks  well  as  a  wall  plant 
it  closely  spurred  in  in  winter.  In  positions  where  even  Elms  and 
similar  hardy  trees  assume  a  burned  look  the  moment  they  get  above  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  or  other  fence,  this  plant  flourishes,  and  seems  to 
enjoy  the  bracing  atmosphere.  Therefore,  wherever  evergreens 
become  seared  or  blighted,  it  is  good  policy  to  make  the  best  use  of 
plants  that  flourish  in  the  locality  under  ordinary  conditions. — J.  G. 

Eugenia  apiculata.— There  ia  at  Ravenadale  Park,  near  Newry, 
a  very  large  specimen  of  this,  at  least  twenty  years  old  I  should  say, 
growing  on  a  wall,  and  every  season  it  is  loaded  with  large  terminal 
bunches  of  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of 
jet  black  fruit,  of  which  the  birds  are  very  fond.  This  shrub  seems 
to  be  quite  hardy  in  all  sorts  of  positions  j  it  grows  very  freely,  and 
when  planted  side  by  side  with  narrow  and  broad-leaved  Myrtlea,  it 
dooa  not  get  injured  even  whenjthey  are  severely  out  np. — T.  Smith. 


HILLFIEIiD,  REIGATE. 
In  looking  over  the  garden  at  Hillfield,  Reigate,  the  other  day,  I 
was  much  charmed  with  the  effect  of  Taxaa  adpressa.  It  ia  a 
beautiful  object,  rolling  over  tier  upon  tier  down  the  bank  which 
bounds  the  terrace.  It  will  bear  catting  freely,  but  its  beauty  comes 
out  most  when  naturally  spreading  down  a  slope.  Fourteen  years  ago 
the  plants  were  about  3  ft.  aorosa ;  now  they  are  13  ft.  to  1-1  ft.  I 
was  also  much  struck  with  the  rapid  growth  of  a  tree  of  Wellingtonia 
gigantea.  I  planted  it  in  1858  from  a  pot;  it  was  then  3  ft.  high  ;  it 
is  now  (August  1878)  between  40  ft.  to  50  ft.,  clothed  to  the  ground 
with  a  base  4  ft.  in  circumference.  The  soil  these  plants  are  in  is  a 
soft  burr-stone  just  below  the  chalk  hills.  There  are  also  two  fine 
plants  of  Abies  excelsa  elegans,  about  25  ft.  This  ia  an  exceedingly 
graceful  variety.  One  feels  grieved  to  see  a  place  so  rich  in  plants 
of  all  kinds  left  in  the  hands  of  unappreciative  ownera.  The  weakest 
plants  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  wall  and  the  strongest  spoil  for  want 
of  apace.  It  is,  however,  a  treat  to  go  into  a  garden  like  this  where 
a  man  of  taate  has  lived,  and  find  so  many  subjects  new  and  rare  at 
every  turn,  even  though  their  frienda  have  gone-  It  is  so 
interesting  in  comparison  with  ordinary  places,  where  Laurels, 
Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  the  like 
swamp  everything  else ;  not  that  these  plants  are  not  extremely 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  because  so  much  of  one  thing  offends 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  harmony.  I  aee  no  reason  why  all  gardens 
of  moderate  space  should  not  give  a  home  to,  if  not  collections,  at 
least  selections  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  pianta,  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  Coniferso,  Ivies,  and  other  hardy  climbers,  Ferns, 
Grasses,  bulbous  plants,  and  the  like.  At  Hillfield  there  are  plants 
of  Fuchsia  Riocartoni  8  ft.  high  ;  there  the  various  forms  of  Cotone. 
aster  rotundifolia  abound,  and  the  Acanthus  is  quite  at  home  in 
company  with  hardy  Oxalis  and  the  Megasea  section  of  Saxifraga. 
On  the  banks  the  several  varieties  of  Helianthemum  grow  in  grand 
masses,  and  in  the  bottoms  Gynerium  and  Arundo  conspioaa  do 
exceelingly  well.  In  the  damp  parts  Arundinaria  falcata  waves 
gracefully  in  the  breeze,  and  Equisatum  fluviatile  grows  wild  here  ; 
this  latter  is  worth  an  effort  to  establish  in  any  place  on  the  margins 
of  water.  One  thing  I  noticed  in  this  place  that  is  a  common  but  a 
aad  error,  that  is,  that  fine  specimens  are  spoiling  and  in  danger 
through  the  encroachment  of  unimportant  trees  or  shrubs  that  were 
originally  planted  for  nursing  or  protecting  the  others  only.  The 
want  of  boldness  in  cutting  away  such  in  time,  often  ruins  the  best 
places  for  all  time.  J,  Croucher. 

Sudbury  House^  Hammersmith. 


Forcing  by  Smoke.— Senhor  Ernesto  do  Canto,  of  the  Pine, 
apple  and  Orange-producing  island  of  St.  Michael,  contributes  an 
interestmg  article  to  the  "  Illuatralion  Hortioole  "  of  Ghent,  in  which 
he  shows  that  wood  smoke  has  an  important  and  beneficial  influence 
on  the  growth  of  pianta.  Ia  the  island  of  St.  Michael  some  30,000 
Pine-apple  plants  supply  the  English  markets  with  their  delicious 
fruit  every  year  ;  and  as  the  prioes  which  are  fetched  in  winter  are 
higher  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  the  St.  Michael's  growers 
have  adopted  a  syatem  of  forcing  which  enablea  them  to  keep  pace 
with  the  {demand.  Some  of  the  growers  tried  the  application  of 
artificial  heat  below  the  roots  in  a  very  scientific  manner,  while 
othera  adopted  the  rough-and-ready  method  of  growing  them  in 
honaea  heated  by  open  braseiros,  in  which  wood  or  charcoal  was 
burnt.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  whenever  a  hothouse  waa  con- 
stantly filled  with  smoke  from  the  burning  wood  the  plants  flowered 
at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  when  a  more  scientific  mode  of  heat- 
ing was  used.  Even  freshly-strnck  suckers  began  to  flower  prema. 
turely  under  this  method  of  treatment.  The  fact  aeems  to  admit  of 
no  doubt,  for  the  whole  of  the  growers,  even  thoae  whoae  hothouses 
were  heated  with  the  moat  modern  appliances,  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  keeping  their  forcing  hoasea  constantly  filled  with  the  amoke  of 
burning  straw  or  wood  chips.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  active  agent  ia  the  smoke  itself  or  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  along  with  it  by  the  burning  wood  or  straw.  M.  Georges 
Ville,  the  eminent  French  agricultural  chemist,  tells  us  in  his 
"  Eagrais  Chroniques "  that  Caladiama  grown  in  an  atmosphere 
strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  increase  and  mnl. 
tiply  at  an  astonishing  rate,  and  Senhor  do  Canto's  observations 
appear  to  confirm  hia  atatement.  In  any  case  the  experiment  ia 
easily  tried. — C.  W.  Quin. 


Blackheath.— The  improvement  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  effected  on  the  Heath  by  the  simple  process  of  leaving  Nature  alone  is  now 
fully  apparent,  for  the  old  gravel-pits  have  grown  into  green  and  pleasant 
dells;  the  rusty  clamps  of  trees  and  Farze  bushes  have  become  pioturesque 
features  of  the  scenery;  and  the  stagnant  ponds,  through  which  the  horses 
used  to  splash.have  been  converted  into  lakes.dotted  with  small  isletSfbloominff 
with  Hollyhocks  and  Nasturtiume.— * '  Standard." 
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ROSES. 

THINNI^fG  ROSES  IN  AUTUMN. 
On  examining  our  Roses  recently,  it  occurred  to  me  tbat  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if,  instead  o£  deferring  the  thin- 
ning out  of  the  shoots  until  the  spring,  we  performed  that 
operation  in  autumn.  Other  plants  are  benefited  by  skilful 
thinning,  and  why  not  Roses  ?  The  late  dry  weather  has 
affected  the  prospect  of  a  good  Rose  harvest  next  season ; 
the  plants  have  suddenly  ceased  to  bloom,  although  they 
looked  all  that  could  be  desired  before  the  hot  weather  set  in. 
Our  soil  is  light,  and  therefore  we  felt  the  effects  of  the  dry 
weather  much  more  on  that  account ;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  for  appearance  sake  we  removed  a  thick  mulching  from 
off  the  surface  of  the  beds  just  before  the  hot  weather  set  in. 
The  effect  of  this  was  such,  however,  as  to  induce  us  to  re- 
mulch  and  syringe  overhead  every  evening,  in  addition  to 
watering  at  the  roots.  The  result  of  this  second  mulching  was 
most  satisfactory,  and,  a  change  of  weather  occurring  as  well, 
our  Roses  made,  and  are  still  making,  excellent  growths ;  some 
are,  however,  sickly,  and  others  will  die  outright,  but  these 
are  fatalities  that  must  be  looked  for  more  or  less  after  periods 
of  severe  drought.  But  cannot  we  assist  them  by  removing 
all  weakly  superabundant  shoots  in  good  time  in  the  autumn, 
and  thus  direct  the  energies  of  the  plants  into  a  limited  number 
of  stems  according  to  their  size  and  vigour  ?  The  autumn 
thinning  of  Roses,  instead  of  being  general,  is,  as  a  rule,  only 
recognised  by  Rose  growers  who  make  a  speciality  of  their 
culture.  Hitherto  it  has  been  my  practice  to  thin  out  all 
weakly  shoots  early  in  spring,  and  to  leave  the  shortening 
back  till  the  ordinary  pruning  time.  This  practice,  though 
good  in  its  way,  falls  short  of  what  it  ought  to  do,  because  we 
allow  the  plants  to  waste  their  vigour  in  sustaining  an 
unlimited  number  of  weakly  and,  for  the  most  part,  flowerless 
shoots.  The  experiment  will  be  found  to  work  beneficially, 
especially  if,  in  addition,  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  It  is  really  too  much  to  expect  good  Roses 
under  a  system  which  does  not  recognise  the  limitation  of  the 
shoots  and  the  feeding  of  them  during  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. But  what  about  a  supply  of  Rosebuds  in  autumn  ? 
Well,  provision  must  be  made  for  obtaining  them  either  by 
having  two  sets  of  plants  or,  if  the  collection  be  a  small  one, 
by  working  it  on  a  sort  of  compromise  principle  in  accordance 
with  circumstances.  No  one  who  has  two  or  three  good  old 
plants  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  or  Mrs.Bosanquet  planted 
in  a  warm  sheltered  situation  need  be  short  of  a  Rosebud 
from  the  month  of  May  till  Christmas.  W.  Hinds. 


NEW  FRENCH  ROSES. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  new  Roses  which  I  saw  on  my  visit  to 
France  last  June  : — 

BoiELDiEu  (raised  by  Margottin). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  very  mnch 
like  Panl  Neron,  bat  not  qaite  bo  large ;  very  full,  fine  form.  I 
think  tbia  will  be  a  fine  Rose  for  exhibition. 

Alfred  K.  Williams  (Schwartz). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  carmine, 
large,  full,  and  fine  form. 

Edouard  DurouB  (Leyique). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  deep  crimson  red 
with  brownish  shadinjg^ ;  large  and  good  form. 

Marie  Louise  Pernet  (Pernet). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  very  high, 
coloured,  large,  and  fine  in  form  ;  a  very  fine  Rose. 

Gloire  de  Bourg.la.Eeine  (Margottin). — Hybrid  Perpetual;  dark 
velvety  crimson,  a  beautiful  colour,  not  very  full. 

Souvenir  de  M.  Poiteau  (Margottin). — Hybrid  Perpetual  j  bright 
cherry. rose,  large,  and  fine  iu  form  ;  good  exhibition  Rose. 

De.  Krell  (E.  Verdier).— Hybrid  Perpetual;  bright  red  slightly 
shaded  with  purple,  medium  size,  form  good. 

Edouahd  Pinaebt  (Schwartz). —  Hybrid  Perpetual;  bright  red, 
velvety,  and  of  a  globular  form. 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (Levique). —  Hybrid  Perpetual;  bright 
vermilion,  fine  in  form,  and  good  size  ;  a  promising  Rose. 

Madame  Jeanne  Bowtek  (Gonod). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  pink, 
large,  and  fine  in  form. 

Madame  Louis  Donadine  (Gonod). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  flesh 
colour,  darker  in  the  centre,  large,  and  fine  in  form. 

Souvenir  d'Adolph  Thiers  (Moreau). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  bright 
red,  shaded  with  vermilion  ;  good  in  form. 


Dames  Patronesses  d'Obleans  (Vigneron). — Hybrid  Perpetual ; 
crimson.red,  medium  size,  not  very  full. 

Princesse  Blanche  d'Orleans  (E.  Verdier). — Hybrid  Perpetual; 
red,  slightly  shaded  with  purple  ;  medium  size,  good  in  form. 

MoNS.  Gabriel  Tournier  (Levet). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  deep  car. 
mine,  flowers  globular,  and  very  sweet-scented  ;  a  fine  Rose. 

Duchesse  d'Ossuna  (H.  Jamain). — Hybrid  Perpetual;  rosy-ver. 
milion,  very  bright  in  the  centre,  not  very  full ;  after  the  way  of 
Etienne  Levet. 

Charles  Baltet  (E.  Verdier). — Hybrid  Perpetual;  carmine,  full 
and  fine  in  form,  and  very  fragrant. 

Cannes  la  Cocjuette. — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  salmon  colour,  shaded 
with  red,  large  and  good  in  form,  quite  a  novelty  ;  a  promising  Rose. 

Princesse  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille  (Levique).  —  Hybrid 
Perpetual ;  satiny  rose,  good  size  ;  something  after  the  manner  of 
La  France. 

Madame  Jeannie  Joubert  (Margottin). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  car. 
mine.red ,  medium  size,  good  in  form. 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  (Liabaud). — Hybrid  Perpetual;  satiny 
rose,  medium  size,  full,  and  of  good  form. 

Madame  Chevrot  (Pernet). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  rose. pink  inolin. 
ing  to  salmon ;  very  good  in  shape. 

Madame  de  LabuULAye  (Liabaud.) — Hybrid  Perpetual;  lightish 
rose,  brighter  in  the  centre,  large  and  full. 

Bathelemi  Joubert  (Robert  Moreau).  —  Hybrid  Perpetual; 
brightish  red,  large,  and  of  good  form. 

CoNSTANTiNE  Tretiakoff  (H.  Jamain). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  cherry, 
red,  darker  in  the  centre,  medium  size,  and  of  good  form. 

Madame  Anna  de  Besobrasoff  (Nabonnand). — Hybrid  Perpetual; 
white,  centre  pink,  medium  size,  imbricated  form. 

Madame  Anna  de  Besobrasoff  (Gonod). — Hybrid  Perpetual; 
dark  red,  shaded  with  purple;  large  and  full. 

Madame  Maria  Verdier  (E.  Verdier). — Hybrid  Perpetual ;  satiny 
rose,  large  petals  ;  in  the  way  of  Marquis  Castellane. 

Souvenir  d'Auguste  Riviere  (E.  Verdier).— Hybrid  Perpetual; 
velvety  crimson.red  shaded  with  maroon  ;  very  fine  in  colour ;  flowers 
well  formed. 

Princesse  Lise  Troubetskoi  (Levique). — Hybrid  Perpetual; 
light  rose,  petals  edged  with  white,  well  formed ;  a  promising 
Rose. 

President  Schlachter  (E.  Verdier). — Hybrid  Perpetual;  velvety 
crimson,  shaded  with  purple,  large,  and  of  very  good  form. 

Madame  Albani  (B.  Verdier).— Hybrid  Perpetual;  brightish  red  ; 
a  fine. looking  flower. 

Clement  Nabonnand  (Nabonnand). — Tea;  cream.yellow,  shaded 
with  lilac. 

LaComtesse  de  Caseeta  (Nabonnand). — Tea;  copper  red;  flowers 
large,  not  very  full. 

Louis  Richard  (Dueher). — Tea;  coppery.rose,  reddish  in  the 
centie  ;  a  promising  Tea  Rose. 

Mdlle.  Noelie  Merle  (Nabonnand).— Tea;  buff.yellow  shaded 
with  carmine ;  a  fine  Rose,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 

Madame  Nabonnand  (Nabonnand). — Tea;  white  shaded  with  rose, 
good  habit ;  a  promising  Tea  Rose. 

La  Sammonne  (Margottin).  —  Hybrid  climber;  salmou.rose, 
medium  size,  good  in  form. 

Madame  Bebnaix  (Guillot).— Hybrid  Tea;  high-coloured  rose 
petals  edged  with  white,  good  in  shape ;  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Madame  Lambard  (Lacharme).— Tea;  bright  red,  large  and  full. 

Madame  Durrscbmidt  (Guillot).- Hybrid  Tea;  white  tinted  with 
salmon. rose,  large  and  full  ;  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Madame  Pittet  (Lacharme).  —  Hybrid  Noisette;  white,  of  a 
globular  form  ;  gained  the  first  prize  at  Lyons,  K.  S. 


Button-hole  Boses.— Of  all  button.hole  Rosea  none  are 
more  charming  than  the  medium.sized  buds  of  Catherine  Mermet. 
The  colour  is  a  pale  rosy.jink,  and  the  form  of  the  flower  perfection. 
It  is  one  of  those  hues  that  suit  any  coloured  coat.  A  number  of 
Tea  Roses  under  glass  are  just  now  throwing  up  their  latest  growth ; 
this  produces  small  buds  that  are  the  most  suitable  of  all  for  button, 
holes. — A.  D. 

Climbing  Soses. — In  the  gardens  at  Bassett,  Southampton, 
some  robust  climbing  Roses  planted  some  years  since  close  to  the 
stems  of  Scotch  Fir  treea  have  grown  so  strongly,  that  they  have 
extended  up  into  the  higher  branches,  and  have  spread  themselves 
over  the  trees,  and  when  in  bloom  they  are  said  to  have  an  attractive 
appearance,  a  fact  which  can  well  be  imagined,  as  the  light. coloured 
flowers  could  not  fail  to  look  elTective  amidet  a  setting  of  deep  green 
Fir  leaves.  This  ctmbination  is  wnrth  the  attertionof  those  who 
have  wild  gardens,  as  in  such  places  the  Rose  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  naturally  and  wildly,  and  as  luxuriantly  as  does  the  common 
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Bramble  in  hedgerows.  The  many  Btrong-growing  Noisettes,  such 
a9  Gloire  de  DijoD,  Jaane  Desprez,  Lamarquo,  and  others  are  specially 
Baited  for  such  a  purpose. — A.  D. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  COMPRACHICOS  OF   JAPAN 

AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
In  that  fascinating  nightmare,  L'Homm-  qui  Bit, Yictor'Kngo 
tells  us  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed  in  Europe 
a  baud  o£  nomads,  known  by  the  name  of  comprachicos,  or 
children  buyers,  whose  special  handicraft  was  the  transforma- 
tion of  their  unhappy  purchases  into  dwarfs  and  monsters  for 
the  particular  delectation  and  amusement  of  popes  and 
princes.  lu  the  nineteenth  century,  in  our  own  corner  of  the 
world,  at  any  rate,  the  comprachicos  are  luckily  as  obsolete  as 
the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew;  but  the  practice  of  iuterferiag 
with  Dame  Nature  in  her  benevolent  occupation  of  strewing 
our  path  with  things  of  beauty  which  are  joys  for  ever  still 
thrives  in  Japan.  The  daimios  of  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki 
are  not  content  with  the  countless  beautiful  gems  of  the 
plant  world  with  which  their  favoured  islands  are  studded,  but 
they  must  also  have  dwarfs  and  monsters  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  must  have  Pine  trees  with  the  best  part  of 
their  roots  leaping  up  into  the  air  several  feet  higher  than 
their  topmost  twigs,  or  Kakis  with  their  branches  so  con- 
torted as  to  resemble  tangled  masses  of  cordage  instead 
of  the  graceful  trees  which  we  know  them  to  be.  In  the 
"  Revue  Horticole  "  for  July  16,  Mons.  E.  A.  Carriere  gives  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  the  dwarf  and  monster  plants 
shown  ia  the  Japanese  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  These 
vegetable    abortions    have 'hitherto  only  been  known  to  us 


Fig.  l.—lVo  young  pl;inL3  o£  i'inua  Fig.  2.— Specimen  o£    Pinna  ilensi- 

densidora,  deformed.  flora,  with  the  larger  portion  of 

the  root3  growing  in  the  air, 

through  the  medium  of  the  metal  and  fictile  wares  of  that 
wonderful  country.  M.  Carriere  admits  at  starting  that  he 
can  only  guess  at  the  methods  used  by  the  Japanese  com- 
prachicos for  producing  these  vegetable  monstrosities,  which 
not  only  include  dwarf  plants,  but  also  shrubs  and  bushes  of 
tender  years,  which  wear  a  feeble  and  venerable  appearance 
long  before  the  natural  time.  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  are  gooil  ex- 
amples of  this  peculiar  development  of  the  art  of  horticulture. 
M.  Carriire  supposes  that  when  the  Japanese  wish  to  dwarf 
any  particular  subject  they  naturally  choose  those  varieties 
which  most  lend  themselves  to  being  checked  in  their  growth 
by  various  means.  By  training  their  shoots  and  branches 
with  the  utmost  patience.they  are  able  to  produce  the  most  mon- 
strous forms,  while  by  limiting  the  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  plants  receive  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits 
they  become  dwarfs.  Hence,  by  adopting  the  latter  method, 
of  checking  their  growth,  they  succeed  in  producing  plants 
which,  although  they  may  be  over  a  century  old,  are  still  small 
enough  to  live  and  thrive  in  a  medium-sized  flower-pot.  We 
must  also  remember  that  the  climate  of  Japan  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  this  description  of  horticulture,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  kind  of  culture  could  be  carried  out  in  hot,  dry, 
sunshiny  countries.  Of  all  hardy  subjects  the  Conifers  seem 
to  have  produced  the  most  successful  specimens  of  dwarfs  and 
monsters,  either  because  they  are  more  fitted  for  this  mode  of 
treatment,  or  because  they  are  more  in  favour  in  Japanese  gar- 
dens. Amongst  the  Conifers  again  Pines  seem  to  produce  the 
happiest  results.  As  seen  in  figs.  2  and  3,  the  stem,  which  is 
reduced  to  its  very  simplest  expression,  grows  at  a  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  supported  by  a  number  of 
simple  or  branched  roots  supported  by  sticks,  which  float  about 


in  the  air  as  if  they  belonged  to  it.  The  results  shown  in  figs. 
1,  2,  and  3  are  difficult  to  explain,  especially  that  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  sends  up  a  root  from  h,  which,  bending  round  in  the 
form  of  a  syphon  at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the 
plants,  descends  once  more  as  far  as  a,  where  it  splits  into  a 
number  of  branches,  if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  a  root, 
and  descends  into  the  soil  contained  in  the  pot,  whence  it  con- 
veys nourishment  to  the  plant  by  the  circuitous  path  shown  in 
the  cut.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
spot  at  which  the  root  ends  and  the  stem  begins,  as  they  seem 
to  run  into  each  other.  If  we  carefully  examine  fig.  3  we  shall 
apparently  find  that  the  end  of  the  root-stalk  is  at  a,  and  that 
from  thence  to  the  point  h,  where  the  cotyledons  formerly 
existed,  the  part  may  be  considered  the  collar,  so  that  below  this 
point  we  may  still  find  a  portion  of  the  root-stalk,  which,  be- 
coming thinner,  is  easily  confounded  with  the  roots  properly 
so  called.    As  shown  in  figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  the  branches  and 
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Fig.  3. — Pinna  denaiflora,  snljmitted  to  the  same  treatment  aa  the  apecimen 
shown  in  fig.  2  {l-Stiithe  natural  eizDj. 

shoots  constituting  the  head  of  the  tree  may  be  contorted  by 
training  into  the  most  extraordinary  dwarf  and  monstrous 
forms  ;  in  fact,  everything  is  done  to  prevent  them  from  grojv- 
ing  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  direction.  This  system  of  cul- 
ture seems  to  be  very  widespread  throughout  Japan,  and  must 
be  practised  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  for  such 
specimens  as  the  one  shown  in  fig.  1  are  exhibited  by  hun- 
dreds. Worried  literally  half  out  of  their  lives  by  ill 
treatment  and  starvation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
the  size  of  some  of  these  unhappy  victims  are  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  their  age.  For  instance,  the  puny-looking 
plant  shown  in  fig.  1  is  ten  years  old,  while  that  represented  in 
fig.  2  has  seen  at  least  eighteen  summers  ;  and  the  Pinus  in 
fig.  3  nearly  trebles  that  age.  The  monstrosity  shown  in  fig.  4 
is  thirty-four  years  old,  and  the  Nageia  (fig.  5)  is  only  five 
years  younger.  These  ages,  it  must  be  observed,  are  only 
approximative.     Although    the    Pines    seem  to   be  partiou- 
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larly  amenable  to  this  mode  o£  treatment,  there  are  other 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Ooniferos  which  are  also  capable 
of  gratifying  the  perverted  tastes  of  the  Japanese  aristocracy, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Chamascyparis,  the  Podocarpus,  and 
even  the  Nageia  (as  shown  in  fig.  5).     It  is  clear  that  other 


Fig.  4.— Stunted  and  deformed  apecimon  of  Rhjnchospcrmum  japonicum. 

species  of  Conifers  may  be  submitted  to  the  same  process  with 
similar  results.  This  peculiarity  of  the  ConiferiB,  no  doubt,  is 
caused  by  the  fact  of  their  having  excessively  long  roots,  as 
any  one  who  has  grown  Pines  in  pots  can  readily  testify. 
Without  positively  asserting  anything,  M.  Carriere  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  whole  secret  lies  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
with  extremely  long  roots ;  and  in  support  of  it  he  instances 
the  fact  of  a  seedling  Cedar,  which  was  sown  in  heat  in  a  tube 
containing  Moss, out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  which,  in  a  very 
short  time,  produced  roots  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  length.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  as  the  Japanese  do  all  they  can  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  aerial  half  of  the  plant,  the  subterranean  portion 
must  necessarily  become  unnaturally  developed.  The  singular 
results  shown  in  figs.  1  and  3  lead  one  to  inquire  as  to  whether 


Fig.  5  — Nageia  ovata  in  a  Japanese  flower-pot,  with  the  branches  growing 
downwards  (l-8th  the  natural  size). 

the  effects  are  obtained  before  or  after  the  plants  are  placed  in 
pots.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  some 
means  are  taken  to  draw  the  roots  out  of  tne  soil  gradually, 
without  in  any  way  damaging  the  rootlets,  so  as  to  expose  all 
their  ramifications  to  the  air,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  of 


their  extremities  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  only  in  ornamental 
plants  that  the  Japanese  Comprachicos  work  their  wicked  will, 
for  they  apply  the  same  system  of  dwarfing  to  fruit  trees — 
first  of  all  in  a  patural  way,  by  tying  the  branches  together  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  grow  inwards  instead  of  outwards  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  an  unnatural  manner,  by  excessive  pruning, 
or  by  checking  their  growth  one  way  or  another.  Judging 
from  the  specimens  shown  in  the  Trocadero  and  at  the  Jardin 
Fleuriste,  the  fruit  trees  best  adapted  for  this  method  of  treat- 
ment seem  to  be  Kakis,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  The 
Kaki  seems  to  be  designed  by  Nature  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  being  dwarfed  and  otherwise  deformed.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  are  very  dwarf,  being  only  from  16  in.  to  30  in. 
in  height,  but  they  are  covered  with  flowers,  and,  judging  from 
the  condition  of  the  shoots,  they  must  have  fruited  abundantly. 
In  growing  fruit  trees,  the  Japanese  follow  the  method  adopted 
by  our  western  fruit  growers,  and  leave  only  from  six  to  twelve 
fruits  on  each  tree,  according  to  its  natural  vigour.  Another 
peculiarity  of  these  dwarfed  and  deformed  trees  is  that  their 
roots,  as  a  whole,  are  very  small,  the  subterranean  portions 
being  comprised  in  a  few  small  tufts  of  rootlets.     It  is  impos- 


Fig.  6. — Full-grown  Kaki,  with  the  branches  deformed  by  pruning  and 
training,  bearing  he^e  and  there  fructiferous  peduncles. 

sible  to  say  whether  this  is  the  result  of  checking  the  growth 
of  the  aerial  part  of  the  plant  or  of  perpetual  transplanting, 
so  as  to  keep  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  in  a  constant  state  of 
ill-health.  In  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  information  on 
the  subject,  we  can  only  surmise  that  both  these  methods  are 
practised.  C.  W.  QuiN. 


A  Good  Way  of  Keeping  Cut  Flowers. — A  eiinpls  and  easy 
way  in  which  to  arrange  cut  flowers  for  side-bcarda,  &c.,  is  to  get  a 
flat  wicker  punnet,  line  it  with  Moss,  and  fill  up  the  middle  with 
sand.  In  this  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  can  be  inserted,  not  only 
on  the  top,  but  also  through  the  apertures  in  the  sides  of  the  punnet ; 
the  whole  can  then  be  set  in  a  dish  of  water,  which  may  be  changed 
as  often  as  desirable.  This  is  a  much  better  way  than  having  to  wet 
the  sand  or  remove  the  flowers  to  change  the  water,  and  they  keep 
much  longer  fresh. — S. 
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FLOWER  GA-RDENIISTG  IN  BATTERSEA  PARK. 
Althodgk  tho  weather  has  beeo  uufavourable  for  flower 
gardeuing  this  season,  this  park  looks  as  well  as  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  it.  Sub-tropical  and  carpet 
gardening  are  extensively  represented,  and  even  the  shrubbery 
borders  in  places  have  been  improved.  In  some  cases.  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes,  and  other  plants  have,  owing  to  the 
excessive  rainfall  which  we  have  had,  grown  into  each  other, 
so  as  to  produce  a  mixed  and  rather  weedy  appearance  ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  Battersea  still  holds  the  foremost  place 
amongst  the  London  parks  as  far  as  gardening  is  concerned. 
The  sub-tropical  arrangements  under  the  sb.ade  of  trees  are 
very  satisfactory,  the  plants  being  plunged  round  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  little  valleys  of  turf  between  them.  Amongst 
other  plants  employed  for  this  purpose  are  glaucous-leaved 
Zamias,  Pandauus  Veitchi,  Cycads,  and  Bird's-nest  Ferns. 
Btag's-horu  Ferns  grown  ou  blocks  of  wood  plunged  in  the 
turf  are  very  effective,  the  blocks  themselves  being  hidden  by 
plants  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  or  some  other  creeper.  Dick- 
sonias  have  not  done  so  well  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  them 
here,  and  Musas  have  been  sadly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  wind. 
Groups  of  Cannas  just  coming  into  flower  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  especially  those  which  have  been  kept  in  the  ground 
undisturbed  for  a  year  or  two.  Asplenium  bnlbiferum  is  used 
with  good  effect  in  arrangements  under  trees,  and,  considering 
how  easily  and  rapidly  this  Fern  can  be  increased,  it  might  be 
more  frequently  employed  for  such  purposes  than  it  is.  Large, 
flat  beds  of  Wigandias,  planted  4  ft.  or  more  apart,  are  very 
effective,  the  plants  being  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  furnished 
with  massive,  healthy  leaves.  An  undergrowth  of  Plumbago 
capensis,  Lantanas,  and  variegated  Veronicas,  edgei  with 
silver-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  a  final  edging  of  the  green- 
leaved  Geranium  tomentosum,  makes  this  one  of  the  best 
arrangements  in  the  park. 

Another  handsome  bed  is  a  round  one  filled  with  tall  plants 
of  Dracaena  liniata,  and  an  undergrowth  consisting  of  Iresiue 
Lindeni  grouped  amongst  white-leaved  Everlastings,  the  whole 
encircled  with  a  band  of  the  silver-leaved  Chama3puce  dicantha 
set  in  round  cushions  of  Sedum  glaucum  edged  with  Aloe 
altunata,  the  final  edging  being  of  Golden  Feather,  through 
which  runs  a  narrow  band  of  Alternanthera  amoena.  A  raised 
bank  with  a  background  of  Cannas,  a  foreground  composed  of 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  A.  s.  variegata,  and  A.  p.apyrifera,  and  an 
edging  of  green-leaved  Funkias  was  very  effective.  Another 
bank  similarly  arranged  opposite  leaves  a  valley  of  turf 
between,  in  which  are  planted  small  groups  of  Palms  and 
succulents.  Giant  Hemps,  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  have 
been  used  in  several  places  with  good  effect.  On  a  raised  bank 
of  a  small  shrubbery  was  a  bed  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
the  best  which  we  have  yet  seen  out-of-doors.  They  consisted 
of  mixed  kinds  of  various  colours,  and  amongst  them  were 
planted  Fuchsia  fulgens,  the  lace-leaved  Cupauia  tilicifolia,  and 
Abutilons,  the  whole  being  encircled  with  a  band  of  bicolor 
Pelargoniums  and  edged  with  Nierembergia  gracilis,  which  is 
allowed  to  spread  gracefully  over  the  edges  of  the  turf. 
Another  effective  bed  consists  of  tall  plants  of  Acacia  lophan- 
tha  and  Arecas,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Eurya  latifolia,  finely- 
coloured  Abutilon  Darwini  tesselatum,  and  the  golden  and 
crimson-leaved  Fuchsia  Sunray.  Polymnia  grandis  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  sub-tropical  plants ;  it  has  here  already  reached 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  is  furnished  with  very  large, 
half-drooping,  deeply-cut  leaves. 

Well-formed  standard  plants  of  Yucca  aloifolli  variegata, 
planted  in  round  beds  of  mixed  Coleuses,  are  very  effective,  as 
are  also  some  oval  beds  planted  with  Grevillea  robusta,  spring- 
ing from  amidst  a  thicket  of  the  variegated  Vine,  and  edged 
with  the  golden-leaved  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  a  broad  band  of 
Alternanthera,  and  a  final  edging  of  Sedum  glaucum  variega- 
tum.  Examples  of  the  white- flowered  Brugmansia,  planted  in 
a  large  group  in  raised  positions,  are  flowermg  freely,  and  con- 
trast strikingly  with  their  surroundings.  Amongst  beds  on  a 
bank  was  one  with  a  raised  Ivy  edgmg,  next  to  which  was  a 
band  of  silver-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  behind  that  a  row  of 
well-developed  plants  of  a  golden-leaved  Fuchsia,  and  a  good 


breadth  oE  mixed  flowering  Fuchsias  interspersed  with  robust 
plants  of  Begonia  riciuifolia,  backed  up  by  finely-developed 
specimens  of  Aralia  papyrifera,  the  effect  of  the  whole  being 
much  enhanced  by  a  background  of  bright-leaved  Hollies. 
Epilobiuin  hirsutum  variegatum,  an  excellent  plant,  is  used 
here  for  the  adornment  of  the  edges  of  shrubberies.  It 
grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  its  leaves,  which  are  almost 
white,  contrast  well  with  tho  blue  blossoms  which  it  bears  in 
profusion. 

Plants  of  Fious  repens,  springing  from  a  thicket  of  well- 
flowered  Balsams,  have  a  fine  appearance  where  edged  with 
rose  and  scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  the  variegated  Gazania 
splendens.  Plants  of  Clematis  Jackmanni,  associated  with  the 
Canary  Creeper  and  allowed  to  run  wild  over  stakes  and  tree 
stumps,  form  an  attractive  feature. 

Hibiscuses  are  not  yet  so  full  of  bloom  as  we  may  expect  to 
find  them  before  the  season  is  over,  but  grouped  on  a  bank, 
backed  up  with  Hollies,  &c.,  and  edged  with  gold-leaved 
Fuchsias,  rose-coloured  Pelargoniums,  and  Centaurea  maritima, 
they  are  very  showy.  Fuchsia  Carters'  Meteor  is  used  in 
several  instances  as  an  edging  plant ;  its  leaves  are  of  bright 
crimson  and  gold,  and  when  the  plant  is  kept  well  pegged 
down  they  are  very  showy.  A  large,  round  bed  planted  with 
Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Aloe  frutescens,  Echeveria  metallica, 
and  Sempervivums  arranged  in  round  groups  on  a  carpet  of 
Herniaria  glabra,  encircled  with  small  plants  of  Echeveria 
secunda  glauoa,  the  whole  being  sunk  in  a  groundwork  of 
green  Mentha,  with  a  centre  plant  of  a  glaucous-leaved  Dasy- 
lirion,  has  a  good  appearance. 

Amongst  the  most  attractive  examples  of  carpet  gardening 
was  a  long  bed  with  small,  oval-shaped  groups  of  Alternan- 
thei'as  along  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
Pyrethrura  Golden  Feather  ;  next  to  this  was  a  line  of  Kleinia 
repens,  then  a  band  of  Sedum  glaucum  and  another  line  of 
Kleinias.the  remainder  of  the  space  up  to  the  Grass  being  filled 
up  with  Golden  Feather — a  good  and  effective  arrangement. 
In  the  shrubbery  borders  we  notice  mixed  Petunias,  Dahlias, 
Tritomas,  Godetias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  similar  plants,  which  are 
much  more  suitable  for  such  purposes  than  long  lines  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  bedding  plants.  Some  of  the  dwarf-growing 
Sages  are  also  allowed  to  grow  over  the  Grass  margins  with 
good  effect.  Into  the  Alpine  g.arden  has  been  introduced 
several  graceful  Palms,  but,  altogether,  it  is  a  poor  specimen 
of  what  a  good  Alpine  garden  should  be.  We  remarked  that 
many  of  the  bare  spaces  under  large  trees  had  been  planted 
with  Yuccas  and  edged  with  Echeverias,  an  improvement  in 
the  right  direction.  S. 


BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 
Amongst  all  the  plants  that  have  at  various  times  been  used 
for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  none  have  retained  their 
popularity  like  the  Pelargonium.  It  has  not  only  held  its  own 
as  a  flowering  plant,  but  has  nearly  monopolised  the  space 
devoted  to  other  bedding  plants  by  driving  the  Calceolaria 
and  Verbena  off  the  field.  A  list  of  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  at  present  to  be  seeu  in  Hyde  Park  and  other  large 
floral  displays  may  be  serviceable  to  those  readers  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  the  beds.  I  may 
remark  that  each  bed  or  pair  of  beds  is  planted  with  one  variety 
only,  and  all  are  edged  alike — viz.,  a  double  row  of  Echeveria 
glauca  next  the  Grass,  and  a  row  of  blue  Lobelia  next  the 
Pelargoniums.  There  is  one  simple  point  of  culture  that  often 
mars  the  good  effect  of  even  the  best  beds  of  Pelargoniums, 
and  that  is,  allowing  the  old  flowers  to  remain  on  the  plants 
too  long,  whereby  a  shabby,  seedy  aspect  is  imparted  to  the 
beds ;  and  the  formation  of  seed-pods  being  a  very  exhausting 
process,  the  successional  display  of  fresh  blooms  is  much  re- 
tarded. I  have  appended  a  selection  of  varieties,  mostly  of 
recent  introduction  and  of  great  improvement  in  form  of 
flower,  habit,  substance  of  petals,  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  that 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  care  of  the  hybridiser  and  of  the 
success  that  has  waited  on  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Denny,  Pearson, 
and  others.  I  may  also  add  that  for  pot  culture  under  glass 
these  varieties  are  excellent ;  and  in  midwinter  a  house  filled 
with  the  many  shades  of  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  salmon,  and 
white  is  a  cheering  sight.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  hybridis- 
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ing  Pelargoniums  has  not  only  improTed  the  flower,  but  a 
sturdier  habit  of  growth,  with  stiff,  erect  footstalk,  has  been 
acquired,  rendering  the  plants  altogether  better  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes  and  withstanding  the  "vicissitudes  of  wind 
and  rain  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Deep  Crimsox. — General  Outram,  Mrs.  J.  George,  Caston, 
Dora  Charlton  (white  eye),  David  Thomson  (white  eye). 
Pirate,  Wellington,  John  Fellows  (crimson-lake),  Brutus,  Bon- 
fire (scarlet). 

Pink.— Lady  Sheffield  (lilac-pink),  Lucy  Bosworth,  Mrs. 
Turner,  Amaranth,  Annie  Horton,  Master  Christine. 

Salmon. — Ellen,  Maurice  Bernardin  (light  edge),  Miss 
Strachan,  Pantaloon  (flaked  white). 

ScAKLET. — John  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Hetley,  Ernest,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Captain  Holden,  Lucius,  Harry  Hieover.  Vesuvius,  Mrs. 
Huisb,  Waltbam  Seedling,  Star  of  Fire,  Lord  Derby. 

White-tariegated. — Albion  CHffs,  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  Princess 
Alexandra,  Queen  of  Queens,  Flower  of  Spring. 

J.  Groom. 


THE    NEW    ZEALAND    FLAX    IN    SCOTLAND. 

I  HAVE  now  gi'own  this  magnificent  decorative  plant  out-of-doors 
at  CaBtle  Kennedy  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  tb©  more  I  see 
of  it  the  better  I  like  it.  As  a  distinct,  striking,  ornamental,  free- 
growing  hardy  plant,  it  has  no  equal  here.  Many  of  the  specimens 
first  planted  from  large  masses  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
crotfvds  of  upright,  long,  sword-shaped  light  greeu  leaves,  throwing 
up  every  season  fiower-stems  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  loaded  in 
autumn  with  their  Bean. like  pods,  and  in  most  seasons  ripening 
abundance  of  fertile  seeds.  This  Flax  has  of  late  years  been  esten- 
sively  and  successfully  used  here.  It  thrives  well  in  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  preferring  a  moderate  loam  to  a  tenacious  clay.  In  mossy 
soils  it  is  quite  at  home,  as  also  in  light  loams,  if  not  too  dry.  It 
thrives  much  better  in  a  moderately  sheltered  than  in  an  exposed 
position,  but  when  planted  in  an  exposed  situation,  if  the  leaves  are 
tied  together'during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and  slightly 
protected  with  a  few  branobes,  it  thrives  surprisingly.  In  planting 
in  cold  localities,  a  site  neither  very  high  nor  very  low  should  be 
selected.  I  prefer  the  latter  end  of  April  for  planting  in  permanent 
positions.  Strong,  well-established  plants  should  be  selected,  and 
some  slight  protection  given  for  a  few  weeks,  till  the  plants  get 
well  established.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  an  occasional  watering 
will  be  beneficial.  When  planted,  as  is  too  often  done,  during 
the  autumn  or  winter,  they  are  almost  sure  to  succumb  to  the  first 
severe  weather,  especially  if  the  plants  are  small,  and  the  plant  is 
unjustly  pronounced  to  be  "not  hardy."  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  in  every  locality  this  highly  ornamental  fine-foliaged  plant  will 
prove  quite  hardy.  In  inland  and  highly  elevatod  situations  our 
winters  may  be  too  severe  for  it,  but  in  the  warmer  and  lees  elevated 
situations,  particularly  near  the  sea.coast,  it  should  be  extensively 
experimented  with,  and  where  it  succeeds  it  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  its  cultivation.  Seeing 
that  the  normal  species  did  so  well  here,  I  procured  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  a  few  plants  of  the  variegated  sorts,  and  planted  them 
out-of-doors  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation.  The  result  is  that  they 
grow  nearly  as  freely,  and  are  quite  as  hardy,  as  the  common  variety, 
the  variegation  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  year  we  have 
introduced  some  of  them  as  centres  of  beds  in  the  flower  garden 
with  good  effect,  and  I  propose  shortly  breaking  up  some  of  the  old 
plants  for  propagation,  and  thus  largely  increasing  our  stock  of 
variegated  plants ;  others  we  propose  to  grow  for  flowering,  when 
interesting  variegated  seedlings  may  justly  be  expected  to  follow. 

A.  FowLEE,  in  •'  Florist." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Tropseolum  specioeum. — This  charming  creeper  is  now  flower, 
ing  profusely  in  Messrs.  Ker's  nurseries  at  Graseendale,  planted 
against  the  wall  of  their  seed  shop.  It  is  creeping  up  a  plant  of  the 
common  Honeysuckle  planted  against  the  same  wall,  and  the  com- 
bination  is  most  effective. — W.  Hinds. 

Growth  of  Lily  Bulbs. — Since  writing  the  words  quoted  by 
"  Dunedin  "  (see  p.  140)  I  have  read  his  subsequent  papers  upon  the 
above-mentioned  subject,  and  have  also  bad  myself  a  little  further 
experience  of  Lily  bulbs,  and  I  now  beg  to  thank  "  Dunedin  "  for  his 
kind  explanation  as  to  the  appearance  of  my  bulb  of  Lilium  auratum 


in  September,  with  which  explanation  I  now  entirely  agree.  In 
support  of  his  theory  that  the  old  bulb,  though  still  in  existence  in 
September,  is  nevertheless  moribund  and  about  to  give  place  to  the 
new  bulb  within  it,  I  would  mention  that  last  autumn  I  potted  a 
bulb  of  Lilium  auratum  obtained  from  Stevens*  apparently  in  good 
condition,  but,  finding  that  late  in  the  spring  it  had  made  no  growth, 
I  removed  the  earth  and  examined  it.  The  outer  scales  were  much 
decayed,  in  fact,  rotten  j  and  fearing  that  the  process  might  extend 
to  the  inner  scales  I  removed  all  that  were  at  all  affected,  and  by  this 
means  reduced  the  bulb  to  about  one-half  its  former  size.  I  then 
re- planted  it  in  fresh  earth,  and  in  due  course  ifc  sent  up  astern, 
which  has  now  two  blooms  upon  it.  If  this  bulb  had  been  perennial, 
i.?.,  dependent  upon  itself  for  existence,  aud  not  upon  a  successive 
and  distinct  growth,  as  maintained  by  "  Dnnediti,"  I  cannot  think 
that  it  would  have  survived  the  treatment  above  mentioned,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  it  would  have  had  strength  enough  to  flower  this  Beason. 
— W.  J.  T.,  Brixton. 

Yuccas  in  Clumps. — Few  plants  look  better  in  isolated  clumps 
on  Grass  than  the  different  varieties  of  Yucca.  Being  very  distinct 
as  regards  habit  of  growth,  they  contrast  strikingly  with  almost  any 
kind  of  vegetation  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  stiff  erect 
habit  of  T.  gloriosa,  or  the  elegant  curved  leaves  of  T.  recnrva, 
constitute,  in  young  vigorous  plants,  the  best  examples  of  what  a 
free-grown  symmetrical  plant  ought  to  be  without  training,  and  after 
the  plants  flower  and  lose  their  symmetrical  proportions,  they  branch 
into  many  crowned  heads,  thus  producing  a  quaint  aud  pioturegque 
aspect;  they  also  send  up  a  colony  of  root  suckers  around  the  parent 
plant,  and  soon  make  a  clump  presentable  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. — J.  G. 

American  Dog's-Tooth  Violet  (Erythronlum  americanum). — 
I  notice  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  484)  that  some  of  your  correspondents  speak 
of  this  pretty  plant  as  being  very  shy  in  blooming.  It  grows  wild 
in  great  abundance  in  some  parts  of  our  grounds,  and  in  the  spring 
it  comes  up  in  large  patches,  which  are  coveied  with  its  yellow 
blossoms.  I  notice,  however,  that  it  flowers  more  freely  in  open  places 
and  in  a  light  peaty  soil  than  in  shady  spots  and  heavy  soil  ;  some, 
times  nothing  will  be  seen  of  it  when  the  ground  is  cultivated  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  left  alone  it  springs  up  in  its  former 
abundance. — C.  M.  Hovey,  Bosto7i,  Mass. 

Herbaceous  Plants  on  the  Chalk  in  1878  —The  copious 
showers  and  gleaming  suDshine  which  characterised  the  later  spring  and 
early  summer  ruonths  of  the  present  year  have  caueed  certain  pliints  to  be 
unusually  flourishing  and  floriferous  on  the  arid  chalky  soil  upnn  which  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  live.  The  double  purple  and  French  white 
varieties  of  Hesperis  matronalis  have  been  a  perfect  sight,  but  have  been 
bard  run  by  the  double-flowered  form  of  Spircea  Ulmaria-  A  plant  of 
Ophrys  hircina,  just  now  going  out  of  bloom,  is  more  than  2  ft.  high. 
Monarda  purpurea  towers  in  purple  glory  to  about  4  ft  Lilium  superbum 
has  been  very  fine,  and  so  has  Chrysobactron  Hookeri,  which  1  have 
hitherto  utterly  failed  to  bloom  in  the  open  border.  Osalis  Deppei, 
lasiandra  and  vefpertilionis,  mauritanica  and  floribunda,  have  been  beau- 
tiful from  breakfast  to  noon,  and  Erodium  absinthifolia  and  macradenium 
have  been  unusually  fine.  Orchis  latifolia  incarnataand  maculatasuperba 
were  grand.  Anemone  narcissiflora  was  the  admiration  of  everybody, 
and  A.  rivularis  has  far  exceeded  its  usual  stature,  Brugmansia  t-anguinea 
and  lutea,  which  have  both  stood  the  winter,  are  3  ft.  high,  and  the  latter 
has  a  bud  nearly  ready  to  open.  The  hot  sun  of  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  very  fatal.  All  my  plants  of  Meeonopsis  nepalensis  have  peri&hed, 
and  various  others  are  in  a  sadly  drooping  condition.  The  recent 
thunder. showers  have  come  Justin  time  to  save  widespread  witheringand 
death. — H.  H.  Crewe,  in  *'  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


The  Californian  Biceutras  at  Home-— I  well  recollect,  pays  Mr.  Drew,  in 
the  "  California  Hori-iculturist,"  the  first  time  I  found  the  variety  known  as 
D.  formosa.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  we  were  bo  highly  favoured  aa  to 
have  any  member  of  the  f»inily  within  our  borders.  Tt  was  in  a  little  Grassy 
vale.  When  I  saw  it,  so  much'did  it  rrsemble  D.  ppectabilis.  that  I  tboueht  it 
was  a  stray  plant  of  that  well-known  Chinese  variety,  the  Bleeding  Heart  of  our 
gardenp.  On  a  slight  examinatirn,  however,  I  foon  pbw  my  error,  but  so 
highly  pleased  was  I  with  ii,  that  I  dug  it  up  and  removed  it  to  my  gaiden.  In 
California  we  have  three  species  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Direntra  form'sa 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  altitude  of  tiOnO  ft.  to  8000  ft.,  |is  found  in  Grassy 
vales  near  streams  of  water.  Ugro'ws  frcm  1  ft  to2ft.high  Picentraumflora 
is  fonnd  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Btate,  high  up  on  mountain  t.ides  It  is  a 
dwarf-prowing  t-pecies,  ne^  er  exceeding  6  in.  in  height.  D'centra  chrysantha 
is  the  most  robuet  and  vigoirus  of  cur  native  varieties,  often  growing  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.  hiph.  Tbe  leaves  aie  often  15  in,  lonp  ;  the  flowers  average  \  in.  to  1  in. 
in  length.  The  folispe  s  of  tbe  most  briilif.nt  yellow  colour,  and  when  tbesrn 
sbines,  the  leavea  syaikle  and  glisttn  as  thrugh  varnished.  While  it  lacks 
mufh  of  the  grareful  habit  of  ibe  riber  vaiielifs,  thit*  rne  tnrpat-sps  ti  em  all 
in  brilliancy.  In  ibeir  natural  baur.ts  they  grow  in  a  moderate  light  toil,  in 
the  vicinity  of  run. lup  streams.  Tbe  finest  flowers  I  have  always  found  on 
plants  glowing  in  the  shade  of  trees. 

A  Tall  Foxglove— In  a  wood  near  Milford  Haven  the  other  dayleawa 
Foxglove  whiih  meatured  II  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  and  iu  full  bloom.  Is  such  a 
case  uncommon  ?— B. 
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THE    CHRISTMAS    EOSES. 

(WIIU  A  COLOURED  FIGURE  OP  THE  GIANT  VARIETY.) 
Drawn  by  Mrs.  DUFFIELD. 
Few  hardy  plants  possess  such  pleasant  associations  as  the 
Christmas  Roses.  At  a  season  when  all  kinds  of  flowers  are 
welcome  they  produce  their  handsome  blossoms  in  continuous 
succession  from  October  to  April,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in 
good  condition  both  on  the  plant  and  also  in  a  out  state.  The 
common  kind  (Helleborus  niger)  has  long  been  a  garden 
favourite,  having  been  in  cultivation  for  nearly  three  centuries  ; 
and  it  has  always  been  mentioned  in  glowing  terms  by  early 
writers  on  horticulture.  Much  attention  has  of  late  been  paid 
to  the  introduction  of  new  kinds  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  those  which  we  already  possess  by 
means  of  judicious  hybridisation  and  careful  selection.  This 
has  been  chiefly  carried  out  in  Continental  gardens,  from 
whence  many  beautiful  kinds  have  recently  emanated.  There 
is  still,  however,  ample  room  for  further  improvement  as  re- 
gards the  types,  by  skilful  cultivation,  and  also  by  intercross- 
ing the  kinds  hitherto  not  operated  upon  in  that  way.  Much 
confusion  exists  in  gardens  in  respect  to  the  nomenclature  of 
Christmas  Roses;  indeed,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  two 
collections  in  which  the  names  are  identical,  except  in  the 
case  of  such  well  marked  kinds  as  the  common  Hellebore  (H. 
niger)  and  the  foetid  kind  (H.  fcctidus).  With  the  exception 
of  a  Syrian  species  (H.  vesicarius),  which  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  large,  bladder-like  seed  vessels,  all  the  known 
kinds  are  now  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  but  some  of  these 
are  as  yet  very  rare.  The  geographical  area  over  which  the 
species  are  spread  is  confined  to  the  north  temperate  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  extending  from  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Europe  to  Asia  Minor,  but  the  majority  are  concentrated  in  the 
central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe.  Two  species — the 
green  Hellebore  (H.  viridis)  and  the  iwtid  (H.  fcctidus) — reach 
as  far  north  as  Britain,  but  they  are  rather  rare  native  plants. 
The  descriptions  of  the  kinds  here  enumerated  have  been  made 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  living  plants,  and  the  nomenclature 
will  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  most 
recent  botanical  authorities. 

Group  1. — Leaves  not  Annually  Dying — Flowers  Varying  from 
Pure  or  Greenish-white  to  a  Deep  Rose  Colour. 

Black  Hellebore  (H.  niger). — This  well-known  kind  scarcely 
needs  description,  as  it  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  pale  green, 
leathery,  and  quite  smooth,  leaves  which  are  divided  into  seven  to 
nine  segments  3  in.  to  6  in.  long  and  1  in.  to  2  in.  broad,  coarsely 
toothed  at  the  margin  of  the  upper  half.  The  leaf-stalks  are  about 
one-third  longer  than  the  divisions.  The  blossoms,  which  are  usually 
borne  singly  on  stems  G  in.  long,  are  about  3  in.  across,  with  roundish 
divisions  varying  iu  colour  from  a  wasy-white  to  a  delicate  blush  tint, 
with  a  fringe  of  scale. like  petals  at  the  inner  base  of  a  yellowish, 
green  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  and  central  parts  of 
Europe.  The  variety  minor  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  the  type, 
and  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  II.  augustifolius. 

Giant  Hellebore  (H.  altifolius) .— This  handsome  kind,  the  subject 
of  onr  plate,  though  considered  by  some  to  be  a  variety  of  II.  niger, 
ia  nevertheless  a  very  distinct  kind,  and  well  merits  specific  rank.  It 
is  much  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  H.  niger.  It  has  leaf-stalka  over 
1  ft.  in  length,  wilh  the  blade  large  in  proportion.  The  blossoms, 
which  are  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  across,  are  borne  on  branching  stems 
bearing  from  two  to  seven  flowers,  and  have  a  stronger  tendency  to 
assume  a  rosy  hue  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Another  characteristic  is 
in  the  leaf  and  flower-stems  being  beautifully  mottled  with  purple 
and  green,  whilst  in  H.  niger  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour.  It 
also  flowers  much  earlier — in  some  seasons  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  I  can  find  no  reliable  information  as  to  its  original  source, 
but  it  has  been  known  a  long  time  under  the  names  of  II.  niger  var. 
major,  maximus,  giganteus,  and  grandiflorus. 

Oriental  Hellebore  (H.  orientalis). — This  is  the  true  Black 
Hellebore  of  the  ancients,  but  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion to  our  gardens,  and  is  yet  very  rare ;  therefore  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  It  belongs  to  a  set  with  thick,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves, 
with  five  to  seven  divisions,  with  the  two  outer  divided,  each  toothed 
almost  to  the  base.  The  blossoms  vary  in  colour  from  green  to  deep 
purple,  and  are  produced  on    forked  stems,  which  rise  above   the 


foliage.  The  Oriental  Hellebore  is  diatingnished  from  the  other  kinds 
by  the  downy  under  surface  of  the  leaf  aud  the  greenish.white  bios, 
aoms,  the  roundish  divisions  of  which  overlap  each  other  and  are 
tinted  at  the  margin  with  purple.  It  ia  found  in  parts  of  Turkey  aud 
Asia  Minor, 

Ancient  Hellebore  (H.  antiqnorum)  ia  a  kind  differing  from 
the  above  by  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  being  quite  smooth  and  by  the 
greenish-white  colour  of  the  flower  without  the  suffusion  of  purple. 
It  inhabits  the  Bithynian  Mount  Olympua. 

Olympic  Hellebore  (H.  olympicua). — This  kind  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  much  thinner  texture  of  the  leaves  and  more  finely- 
toothed  margins.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  the  same  manner,  but 
are  smaller  and  the  divisions  are  not  so  spreading.  The  colour  variea 
from  pure  togreenish. white, and  on  this  account  it  has  obtained  aeveral 
names,  such  as  abchasicus  albus,  kamtchatkensis  albus,  &c.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  species,  and  flowers  from  February  to  April.  Aa  the 
specific  name  implies,  it  is  a  native  of  Mount  Olympua. 

Spotted  Hellebore  (H.  gattatns). — This  beautiful  kind  differs 
from  the  last  only  in  the  inside  of  the  blossoms  being  marked  with  a 
purple  or  violet  colour.  There  are  several  forms  of  it ;  in  some  the 
markings  assume  the  form  of  small  dots,  iu  others  in  thin  streaks. 
This  ia  one  of  the  parents  of  the  beautiful  hybrids  that  havo  lately 
emanated  from  Continental  gardens,  and  still  more  may  be  done  in 
improving  the  type  by  skilful  cultivation.  The  best  forms  of  this 
kind  are,  as  yet,  rare  in  gardens.     It  ia  a  native  of  the  Caucasus. 

Pallid-flowered  Hellebore  (H.pallidus).— This  differs  from  the 
two  preceding  by  the  blossoms  being  of  firmer  texture  and  less  open, 
and  not  of  Buch  a  pure  whiteness  as  in  olympicua.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Caucasus. 

Flowers  Fiirplc. 

Colchican  Hellebore  (E.  colohicus). — This  is  the  finest  of  all 
the  species,  and  attains  a  larger  size  than  any  other.  It  may  be 
readily  recognised  by  its  thick, dark  green  leaveSjWith  five  to  seven  broad 
and  coarsely  toothed  divisions,  the  veins  of  which  are  raised  on  the 
under  sides  and  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  in  a  young  state. 
The  blossoms  are  borne  on  forked  stems  lising  considerably  above 
the  foliage,  of  a  very  dark  purple  colour,  which  contrasts  well  with 
the  yellow  stamens  and  the  striated  scale-like  petals.  Under  good 
cultivation,  the  leaves  attain  the  length  of  1 J  ft.  and  2  ft.,  forming  fine 
specimens  and  producing  flowers  from  the  end  of  January  to  end  of 
March.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  A 
fine  hybrid  has  been  obtained  from  it  by  crossing  with  H.  guttatna, 
the  result  being  a  form  with  large  apreading  flowers  of  a  lighter  hue 
than  in  H.  colchicua,  and  profusely  marked  with  dark  carmine  streaks. 
Another  hybrid  between  this  and  H.  altifoliua  reaalted  inaforoawith 
larger  flowers  of  a  lighter  purple. 

Dark  Purple  Hellebore  (H.  atrornbena). — This  name  should 
have  been  applied  to  the  last  species,  as  the  flowers  of  this  acarcely 
merit  the  appellation  of  dark  red.  The  leavea  are  much  thinner  in 
texture  than  H.  oolchicus,  with  finer  toothing  and  smaller  flowers, 
with  the  divisiona  not  overlapping.  The  colour  ia  dull  purple  on  the 
outside  and  greenish-purple  within.  It  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  and 
is  a  common  object  of  culture  in  gardens,  but  is  often  confused  with 
the  following  kind. 

Abchasian  Hellebore  (n.  abohasicus). — This  is  a  more  slender 
and  taller  plant  than  the  last,  but  the  texture,  size,  aud  toothing  of 
the  leavea  are  much  the  aame.  The  flower-sterna  are  longer,  with 
the  space  between  the  fork  aud  the  flower  much  wider.  The 
blossoms  are  nodding  and  smaller,  and  the  divisions  overlap  each 
other.  It  is  a  much  auperior  kind  to  atrorubens,  the  colour  of  the 
blossoms,  with  a  bunch  of  yellow  stamens  and  the  yellowish-green 
striated,  scale-like  petals,  rendering  them  very  attractive.  It  ia  said 
that  this  ia  also  one  of  the  parents  of  the  fine  hybrids,  by  crossing 
with  H.  gnttatus.  It  is  as  yet  rather  uncommon  in  gardens,  but 
many  other  kinds  are  designated  aa  auch.  It  ia  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  has  been  known  about  ten  years. 

Flowers  Oreen. 

Caucasian  Hellebore  (H.  caucaaioua). — The  leavea  of  thia 
apeciea  are  smooth  aud  glossy  and  with  broad  divisions,  which,  com. 
bined  with  the  pale  green  colour  of  the  flowers,  render  it  a  very 
distinct  kind.     A  native  of  the  Cauoasua. 

Sweet  Hellebore  (H.  odorus). — Thia  differs  from  the  last  in 
the  downy  under  surface  of  the  leaves  and  alight  odonr  of  the  bright 
green  flowera.     It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Austria. 

Group  2. — Leaves  Dying  Annually — Flowers  Green. 

Green  Hellebore  (H.  viridis). — This  plant,  aud  the  others  com. 
prising  this  group,  differ  in  the  much  thinner  texture  and  narrower 
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divisions  of  the  leaves,  and  in  being  deoidaons.  In  H.  viridis  the 
number  of  divisions  varies  from  sevou  to  eleven,  and  they  are  sharply 
irregularly  toothed.  The  Sower-Btems  are  about  1  tt.high.with  narrowly 
divided  stem  leaves,  and  with  from  two  to  seven  blossoms  abodt  3  in. 
across,  of  a  bright  green  colour.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  inclnding  Britain,  where  it  is  a  rather  rare  native  plant. 

Flax-flowered  Hellebore  (U.  laxus)  differs  from  H.  viridis 
by  the  greater  length  bettreen  the  fork  of  the  flower-stem  and 
the  flowers,  which  is  of  a  paler  green,  and  also  by  the  finer 
toothing  of  the  leaves.     It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Austria. 

Thicket  Hellebore  (H.  dnmetornm). — A  more  slender  kind  than 
the  two  preceding,  with  smaller  flowers  and  narrower  and  longer  stem 
leaves.    Also  a  native  of  Austria. 

Circular-leaved  Hellebore  (H.  oyclophyllns). — This  is  very 
rare  iu  cultivation.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  others  of  the 
group  by  the  downy  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  deeply. forked 
flower. stem  and  bright  green  flowers.  The  leaflets  alEO  assume  a 
circular  form ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  found  at  high  elevations  on 
some  of  the  mountains  of  Greece. 

Boccodl's  Hellebore  (H.  Bocconi). — A  very  distinct  kind 
readily  recognisable  by  the  divisions  of  the  leaves  being  cleft  into 
three  or  four  lobes.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  borne 
on  forked  stems,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  number.  It  inhabits 
various  parts  of  South-eastern  Europe.  It  is  known  also  under  the 
names  of  H.  angustifolius  and  multifldus. 

Flijioers  DuU  Pwyle. 

Purplish.  Hellebore  (H.  purpurascens)  much  resembles  the  last 
form,  from  which  it  diiiers  by  the  fewer  and  dull  purple  colour  of  the 
flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  Hungary. 

Intermediate  Hellebore  (H.  intermedins). — In  habit  and 
foliage  this  kind  is  nearly  allied  to  H.  viridis,  but  may  be  known  by 
the  smaller  and  dull  purple  flowers.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Turkey. 

Bank-smelling  Hellebore  (H.  graveolens). — This  also  re. 
sembles  H.  viridis,  with  more  blunt  leaf  divisions,  and  with  flowers 
of  a  brown-purple  colour  on  outside.  A  native  of  Hungary  and  other 
parts  of  Austria. 

Coppery  Hellebore  (H.  oupreus)  differs  from  the  last  by  the 
coarse  toothing  of  the  leaves,  very  prominent  veins,  broader  divisions, 
and  coppery  hue  of  the  blossoms.     Also  an  Austrian  species. 

Oroup  3. — With  Shriilhij,  Erect,  Perennial  Stevis  and 
Evergreen  Leaves. 

Holly-leaved  Hellebore  (H.  lividus).— The  specific  name  of 
this  very  distinct  kind  is  so  evident  a  misnomer  that  either  of  the 
names  H.  argutifolins,  ilicifolius,  triphyllus,  or  trifolius,  under  which 
it  is  sometimes  known,  is  far  preferable.  The  H.  lividus,  described 
by  Alton  in  the  last  century,  had  livid  flowers,  but  this  has  no  ten. 
dency  to  assume  that  colour,  and  probably  is  another  plant  retained 
under  the  name.  It  is  of  erect  habit,  growing  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  It 
is  the  only  Hellebore  with  a  thrice  divided  leaf,  and  in  the  type  is  very 
sharply  toothed,  whilst  in  the  variety  integrilobus  the  margins  are 
quite  smooth.  The  rather  small  pale  green  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  about  twenty  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  It  forms 
very  handsome  specimens  when  well  grown.  A  very  distinct  race  of 
hybrids  could,  I  think,  be  obtained  by  crossing  this  with  the  red  or 
white-flowering  kinds,  but,  as  yet,  I  have  not  heard  of  its  being 
done.     It  is  found  on  several  of  the  Mediterranean  islands. 

Foetid  Hellebore  (H.  fcetidus). — A  very  distinct  native  plant 
with  handsome  foliage.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  with  erect 
stems,  on  which  are  crowded  its  leathery,  dull  green  leaves,  with 
from  seven  to  eleven  narrow,  toothed  divisions.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  drooping  clusters,  and  are  small  and  globose,  greenish, 
tipped  with  purple.  It  is  widely  spread  over  the  western  part  of 
Europe. 

For  farther  information  upon  the  hybrid  Christmas  Roses, 
a  detailed  description  will  be  found  iu  Vol.  VII.,  p.  463,  of 
TuE  Gabden,  and  variou.s  other  notes  that  have  appeared  at 
different  times. 

Oulttire. 

All  the  kinds  will  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  for  the 
choicer  kinds  a  prepared  soil  is  preferable,  which  should  con- 
sist of  equal  parts  of  good  fibry  loam  and  well-decomposed 
manure,  half  part  fibry  peat,  and  half  part  coarse  sand. 
Thorough  drainage  should  always  be  given,  as  stagnant 
moisture  is  very  injurious  to  them.    A  moist  and  sheltered 


situation,  and  where  they  will  obtain  partial  shade,  is  best 
suited  to  them,  such  as  afforded  at  the  margins  of  high  shrub- 
beries, &o.,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  of  the 
shrubs  from  exhausting  the  border  in  which  the  Hellebores 
are  planted.  In  the  flowering  season  a  thia  mulching  of  Mois 
or  like  material  should  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
round  the  plants,  as  this  prevents  the  blossoms  from  being 
bespattered  by  heavy  raius,  &c. 

Prupaijation, 

This  may  be  done  by  division  or  by  seeds,  which,  in  favourable 
seasons,  are  produced  plentifully;  as  soon  as  thoroughly  ripened 
they  should  be  sown  in  pans  under  glass,  as  they  soon  lose 
their  vitality.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  they 
should  be  pricked  oif  thickly  into  a  shady  border,  in  a  light, 
rich  soil ;  the  second  year  they  should  be  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  place,  and  in  the  third  season  the  majority  will 
produce  blossoms.  The  process  of  division  may  be  done  either 
in  the  spring  or  autumn,  the  latter  being  the  most  preferable. 
In  cutting  into  pieces  the  underground  stems  care  should  be 
taken  that  a  leaf  and  roots  are  attached  to  each  piece,  or  but 
ill  success  will  be  the  result.  The  pieces  should  be  potted  in 
sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  a  close  but  cool  frame  until  they  are 
well  rooted,  after  which  they  should  be  planted  out. 

The  common  Christmas  Rose  is  perfectly  amenable  to 
forcing,  for  which  purpose  strong  crowns  with  well-developed 
buds  should  be  selected  and  potted  iu  the  autumn  and  gradu- 
ally inured  to  a  warm  temperature. 

Many  of  the  kinds  here  enumerated  are  not  what  may  be 
termed  garden  plants,  especially  the  green-flowered  section, 
but  the  foliage  of  some  of  them  is  not  inelegant,  and  they  are 
valuable  for  naturalising  in  the  wild  garden.  G. 

[The  specimen  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  was  sup- 
plied from  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting.] 


St.  James's  Park. — Somebody; with  quaint  notions  of  park  manage- 
ment sends  the  following  note  to  the  "  Times  "  :  "  The  most  marked 
feature  is  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  Grass.  Paths,  needless  and 
unsightly,  are  trampled  hard  all  over  it.  The  officials  encourage  this  by 
putting  up  iron  hurdles  along  the  sides  of  the  paths  instead  of  checking 
the  paths  by  putting  the  hurdles  across  ;  they  wage  war,  too,  on  their 
own  account  on  the  Grass,  cutting  away  wide  margins  by  the  formed 
paths,  and  substituting  wastes  of  yellow  gravel ;  they  destroy  the  beauty 
and  the  life  of  trees  by  heaping  up  soil  about  them,  or  by  leaving  them  to 
stand  in  pools  ;  they  let  the  ground  remain  strewn  with  filthy  paper, 
dangerous  to  riders  as  it  blows  about ;  they  spend  great  sums  in  arti- 
ficialising,  and  fail  to  preserve  the  natural  beauties,  the  varying  surface, 
the  trees,  and  the  soft  green  Grass." 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1880.— This 
will  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  iu  horticulture,  and 
London  iu  that  year  will  be  the  centre  of  horticultural  energy.  As  the 
meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  May,  the  interval  between  the  present 
time  and  the  opening  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  twenty  months — 
time  enough,  but  none  too  much  to  ensure  the  awakening  of  all  interests 
whose  co-operation  is  requisite  to  final  success.  As  regards  the  general 
plan,  there  is  as  yet  no  division  of  opinion,  and  we  not  only  hope  there 
will  not  be,  but  we  see  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  there  should  be. 
Horticultural  interests  are  at  the  present  time  healthily  knit  together; 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  in  accord  with  its  constitu- 
ents ;  provincial  societies  are  thriving ;  trade  will  probably  revive  now  that 
tlie  Eastern  Question  is  settled;  and  the  horticultural  papers  appear  to 
be  on  better  terms  with  each  other  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
There  is,  therefore,  at  present  nothing  to  hinder  a  general  and  cordial 
concm'rence  of  activities  in  favour  of  the  intended  exhibition  of  1880. 
If  all  those  who  can  pull,  however  little  or  however  much,  will  sink  small 
and  special  considerations,  in  order  to  make  a  pull  altogether,  wo  shall 
come  through  ISSO  with  glory,  and  the  world  will  be  enabled  to  declare 
that  it  enjoyed  its  visit  to  London  to  see  the  great  horticultural  exhibition. 
A  few  things  must,  however,  bo  done  at  once.  The  money  box  must  he 
sent  round.  There  must  be  an  actual  fund  provided  and  a  guarantee  fund 
promised.  There  will  need  to  be  developed  a  considerable  amount  of 
organisation,  the  nest  egg  for  which,  fortunately,  is  in  existence.  And 
there  are  leaders  wanted,  who  at  the  right  moment  will  no  doubt  be  found. 
There  wiU  be  an  apparently  endless  array  of  details  to  consider,  but  the 
end  will  come,  and  a  right  spirit  of  work  will  be  wanted,  as  well  as  a 
certain  degree  of  activity.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  probably  set  the  ball  rolling  and  then  leave  the  government 
of  the  whole  aflair  to  a  special  committee.  In  the  formation  of  that 
committee  lies  for  the  present  the  vital  germs  of  the  whole  affair.  It 
must  be  characterised  by  breadth.  If  any  particular  party  or  interest  has 
undue  prominence  in  it,  a  blight  will  spread  over  the  whole  affair  and 
mar  its  completeness,  to  the  discredit  of  the  self-seeking.  We  do  not 
fear  any  such  catastrophe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hope  for  the  best  every 
way. — "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Shifting  Spring-potted  Roses. — Rosea,  either  struck  from  cut- 
tings  last  year  and  transferred  in  the  spring  from  small  pots  into  others 
somewhat  larger,  or  that  were  taken  up  from  the  open  ground  and  moved 
into  pots  with  a  view  to  their  being  forced  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring, 
■will,  in  some  cases,  have  made  more  growth  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, completely  filling  the  soil  with  roots.  Roses,  more  than  most 
plants,  should  not  be  over  potted,  but,  where  in  the  condition  above 
described,  although  somewhat  late  in  the  season,  I  should  recommend 
their  receiving  a  moderate  shift,  for  though  they  may  not  be  expected  to 
make  much  more  top-growth  after  this  time,  still,  if  the  means  have  been 
taken  as  recommended  through  the  season  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from 
insects  and  mildew,  it  will  yet  remain  for  a  long  time  fresh  and  healthy  on 
the  plants,  in  which  case  such  as  are  newly  shifted  will  keep  on  rooting 
freely  until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  will  thus  accumulate  strength,  which 
will  enable  them  to  bear  forcing  and  to  flower  much  stronger  than  they 
would  by  pottmg  immediately  before  forcing  was  commenced,  for  it 
should  ever  be  borne  iu  mind  that  with  Roses  more  than  most  plants,  the 
flower  they  are  able  to  produce  in  any  given  season  is  much  more  con- 
sequent on  the  strength  stored  up  in  the  plant  than  anything  resulting 
from  the  most  liberal  treatment  immediately  preceding  their  blooming. 

Potting  floaes  Struck  in  the  Open  O- round. —Rosea  in- 
tended for  pot  culture  struck  from  cuttings  inserted  last  autumn  iu  the 
open  ground  with  merely  the  protection  of  hand-lights  or  frames  through 
the  winter,  these  being  removed  when  growth  fairly  commenced,  may, 
although  full  of  green  foliage  and  yet  making  growth,  still  be  potted  if 
this  has  not  been  done,  and  if  the  operation  be  carefully  performed,  they 
■will  make  roots  and  get  established  before  winter  in  a  way  that  will 
enable  their  making  more  progress  next  summer  than  if  the  potting  were 
deferred  until  late  in  the  autumn  or  till  spring.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  Tea  varieties,  which,  except  in  the  most  favoured  localities, 
if  left  out  will  require  protection  of  some  sort  through  the  winter.  The 
pots  used  should  not  be  larger  than  necessary,  and  the  plants  ought  to 
be  taken  up  very  carefully  so  as  to  break  the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
There  will  not  be  much  difficulty  experienced  iu  this  if  the  soil  in  which 
the  cuttings  were  put  had  a  moderate  amount  of  sand  mixed  with  it, 
such  as  usual.  Pot  tirmly,water  moderately  at  the  time  of  potting,  and  stand 
them  in  a  pit  or  deep  frame  on  a  moist  bottom,  keep  close  with  only  a 
little  air  admitted  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  giving  a  slight  shade  when  the 
sun  is  powerful,  damping  them  overhead  with  the  syringe  once  a  day 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  gradually  giving  more  air  until  they  will  bear 
full  exposure.  By  this  method  I  have  had  much  better  and  stronger 
plants  at  the  twt>lve  months'  end  from  the  time  the  cuttings  were  put  iu 
than  when  con6ned  the  whole  of  the  time  to  pots,  unless  where  they 
have  been  pushed  on  under  glass  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Pot  Roses  Intended  for  Blooming  at  Christmas.— Keep  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  the  plants  that  are  intended  to  flower  under  glass 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  from  buds  formed  in  the  open  air  previous 
to  their  being  moved  inside.  Every  means  should  bo  taken  to  promote 
growth  by  keeping  the  whole  of  the  foliage  healthy  and  clear  from 
mildew,  aphides,  and  red  spider,  by  an  adequate  supply  of  water  whilst 
the  weather  keeps  hot,  and  the  removal  of  any  flower-buds  now  being 
formed,  which,  if  retained,  would  open  before  the  time  required.  The 
plants  should  by  no  means  at  any  season  be  allowed  to  stand  too  closely 
together,  but,  from  this  time  forward,  through  the  autumn,  the  effects 
of  crowding  would  be  worse  than  earlier.  These  Roses,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  not  intended  to  be  forced,  but  simply  to  open  their  flowers  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  and  for  this  purpose  will  principally 
consist  of  the  Tea  varieties. 

Roses  for  the  Earliest  Forcing.— Such  Roses  as  are  intended 
for  forcing,  to  give  a  succession  after  the  last-named  plants  have  done 
flowering,  should  also  consist  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Tea  kinds  or 
Hybrid  Perpetuala;  these  must  now  be  well  attended  to  by  still  keeping 
the  foliage  quite  clean  and  giving  enough  water  in  dry  weather  to  prevent 
any  approach  to  flagging.  No  further  liquid  stimulants  are  necessary  for 
them,  as  the  principal  object  now  should  not  be  to  excite  further  growth, 
but  to  get  that  which  is  already  made  fully  matured.  They  should  have 
a  perfectly  open  situation,  not  stood,  as  these  plants  are  often  seen,  under 
the  shade  of  walls  or  trees,  sulTering  from  neglect  in  a  way  that  precludes 
the  possibility  of  their  answering  to  the  trying  process  to  which  they,  in 
common  with  all  hardy  plants,  are  subjecl:ed  in  forcing. 

Rose  Cuttings. — The  batch  of  these  advised  to  be  put  in  a  few  weeks 
back  in  puts,  and  confined  in  a  close,  cold  frame  until  they  have  callused, 
will  by  this  time  have  arrived  at  a  condition  that  vnW  permit  of  their 
being  subjected  to  gentle  bottom-heat,  which  they  should  at  once  receive, 
paying  them  every  attention,  so  as  to  induce  tho  formation  of  roots  and 
get  them  fairly  established  whilst  there  is  solar  warmth  and  length  of  day 
to  admit  of  this,  for  unless  they  make  sufficient  progress  at  the  roots, 
with  some  shoot  growth,  they  are  in  a  worse  position  to  stand  through 
the  winter  than  cuttings  that  are  put  in  lute  and  not  expected  to  root 
until  warmth  is  applied  to  them  late  in  the  winter. 

Budded  Roses. — Those  that  were  budded  the  first  should  now  be 
looked  over  and  the  ties  slackened,  otherwise,  through  the  thickening  of 
the  shoots,  the  bark  will  be  all  but  cut  through  so  far  that  tho  shoots  are 
liable  to  be  broken  off  by  tho  wind,  in  which  case  the  labour  bestowed 
will  be  lost,  as  well  as  the  season's  growth.    Where  the  buds  inserted 


have  started  into  growth  the  shoots  beyond  the  junction  may  be  con- 
siderably shortened  so  as  to  direct  the  current  of  growth  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bud-shoot,  yet  too  much  of  the  stock  shoots  should  not  bo 
cut  away,  or  the  operation  will  have  a  corresponding  influence  in  checking 
the  roots,  a  circamitance  that  by  no  means  should  occur. 

Removal  of  Suckers. — One  of  the  worst  evils  couuected  with 
standard  and  half-stmdard  Roses,  especially  when  budded  on  the  Brier 
stock,  is  their  disposition  to  produce  root-suckers.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  Roses  are  receiving  the  most  attention,  these  are  usually  removed, 
but  now,  when  the  priucipil  blooming  time  is  over,  vigilance  in  their 
removal  is  frequently  relaxed,  and  they  are  little  interfered  with,  yet  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  take  them  off  now  as  it  is  earlier  iu  the  season, 
otherwise  they  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  strength  and  substance 
which  the  present  season's  growth  should  attain. 

Indoor  Climbing  Rosea. — Strong-growing  varieties,  such  as 
Marechal  Niel,  Limarqne,  and  others  of  similar  habit,  that,  after  bloom- 
ing had  a  considerable  portion  of  their  old  wood  cut  away,  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  strong  shoots  intended  to  flower  next  year,  should  have 
the  growth  of  these  encoui"aged  by  all  available  means,  for  upon  the 
development  and  strength  of  these  in  a  great  measure  will  depend  their 
next  year's  flowering  abilities.  Such  shoots  as  above  referred  to  will  yet 
make  a  good  deal  of  progress,  to  assist  which,  if  the  soil  in  which  the  roots 
are  placed  be  at  all  poor  or  limited  iu  amount,  it  should  be  frequently  sup- 
plied with  liquid  stimulants  and  the  foliage  kept  quite  free  from  their  two 
great  enemies,  insects  and  mildew,  without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect 
the  formation  of  growth  of  a  character  able  to  bear  a  full  complement 
of  fine  flowers.  It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  are  so  many 
other  subjects  requiring  attention,  that  indoor  climbing  Roses  are  liable  to 
get  neglected  in  this  particular  matter,  and  to  it  may  be  attributed  the 
fact  that  when  grown  on  the  rafters  or  roofs  of  ordinary  plant  houses 
they  are  so  frequently  worse  managed  than  any  of  the  other  occupants. 

Soot  Water  for  Pot  Roses.— It  miy  be  well  to  again  allude  to 
the  necessity  for  the  frequent  use  of  this.  Worms  have  a  particular  liking 
for  the  soil  in  pots  where  rich  manures  are  used;  on  this  account  there 
are  no  plants  grown  that  suffer  more  from  their  attacks  than  Roses.  The 
fact  of  their  bearing  strong  stimulants  admits  of  the  soot  water  being 
applied  somewhat  stronger  than  would  be  safe  to  use  for  many  plants. 
Before  giving  it  it  is  well  to  let  the  plants  get  as  dry  as  can  be  safely  done 
without  the  foliage  being  iDJured  ;  then  give  a  thorough  so.iking,  the 
effect  of  which  is  that  geuerally  iu  a  few  minutes  the  worms,  especially 
the  large  red  ones,  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface,  when  they 
can  be  removed. — T.  Baine  s. 

Stoves. — Such  free.flowering  plants  as  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Alla- 
mandas,  and  plants  of  that  class  having  only  a  limited  feeding  ground 
through  being  grown  in  pots  or  planted  in  confined  spaces,  should  now  be 
liberally  supplied  with  manure  water  iu  order  to  enable  them  to  continue 
blooming  late  iu  the  autumn,  a  time  when  they  will  be  of  much  more 
value  than  they  are  now.  With  such  vigorous-growing  plants  as  the  above 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  exhaustion  from  keeping  them  in  a  flowering 
state  too  long,  as  with  plenty  of  stimulating  matter  applied  to  the  roots 
they  may  be  had  iu  bloom  at  least  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  will 
start  away  again  in  the  spring  as  freely  as  ever.  A  top-dressing  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  such  as  has  been  in  use  for  mulching 
Vine  borders,  may  with  advantage  be  laid  over  the  soil  so  as  to  encourage 
surface  roots  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  to  water  the  plants  so 
frequently. 

Gardenias. — Young  growing  plants  of  these  should  now  have  a  final 
shift  so  as  to  get  them  thoroughly  established  and  the  pots  well  filled 
with  roots  before  autumn  sets  in.  Nothing  suits  these  so  well  as  good, 
rough,  fibry  peat,  with  just  sufticient  sand  in  it  to  keep  it  open  and  porous 
iu  order  that  water,  of  which  they  like  large  quantities  when  growing, 
may  pass  freely  through  it.  A  pit  or  frame  where  they  can  be  pluugod  in 
a  bed  of  gently  fermenting  leaves  or  tan  is  the  best  place  in  which  to 
grow  them,  as  there  they  can  be  heavily  syringed  and  shut  up  close  early 
in  the  afternoon,  a  course  of  treatment  that  expedites  growth  and  helps 
to  keep  them  free  from  mealy  bug,  a  pest  to  which  they  are  unfortunately 
rather  subject.  Where  any  are  infested  with  this  troublesome  pest  the 
ouly  remedy  just  now  is  hand  cleaning,  as  it  will  not  be  safe,  owing  to  the 
soft  state  of  both  leaves  and  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  to  use  any  of  tho 
insecticides  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  them.  Keep  the  plants  well  up 
to  the  light,  in  order  that  the  growth  they  make  may  be  firm  and  mature, 
without  which  they  do  not  flower  at  all  freely. 

Greenhouses. — When  dry,  parching  winds  prevail  accompanied  by 
brilliant  sunshine.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  keep  up  anything 
like  the  necessary  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  to  maintain  the 
various  kinds  of  plants  in  a  healthy,  growing  state.  While  such  weather 
continues  every  effort  must  be  made  to  counteract  its  effects  as  far  as 
possible  by  well  wetting  the  under  part  of  the  stages  among  the  pots,  and 
indeed  every  part  of  the  house  where  water  can  be  used  without  being 
objectionable.  Much  watchfulness  will  likewise  be  requisit^^  to  s>^e  that 
hard-wooded  plants  do  not  become  dry  at  the  roots,  to  prevent  which 
they  should  now  be  looked  over  both  morning  and  evening.  Azaleas, 
especially,  will  require  much  attention  in  this  respect,  as  they  now  take 
up  great  quantities  of  water,  and  any  deficiency  as  regards  moisture  is 
sure  to  show  itself  in'the  small  size  and  paucity  of  the  flowers  when  the 
season  arrives  for  them  to  be  produced.  Where  any  are  found  to  have 
thrips  on  their  leaves,  means  should  at  once  be  taken  to  destroy  them,  or 
they  will  soon  initiate  themselves  into  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  caueo 
irreparable  injury  to  the  buds  now  forming.    Although  only  a  few  of 
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these  pests  may  be  observable  now,  tliey  increase  at  such  a  rapid  rate  if 
left  to  themselves,  as  to  soon  spread  over  a  whole  household  of  plants. 
The  stock  of  autumn  and  winter-fiowering  plants  will  require  unremitting 
attention.  Rhodanthe  Manglesi  is  one  of  the  moat  charmiog  and  useful 
plants  it  is  possible  to  have  for  early  spring  bloomiug,  seed  for  which  for 
(hem  to  bloom  at  that  time  should  be  got  in  at  once.  Their  lovely  pink, 
satin-like  flowers  are  always  greatly  admired,  but  they  never  show  to  so 
much  advantage  or  get  so  fully  appreciated  as  when  cultivated  in  pots. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  pan  of  light  rich  soil,  which  shouldlthen  be  kept 
close  under  glass  till  they  germinate.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  out  into  S-in.  pots,  placing  five  or  sis  plants  in  each  equidistant 
apart,  after  which  stand  them  in  a  frame,  and  keep  them  close  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days  to  give  them  a  start.  Damp  _  is  their  great  enemy 
during  the  winter  months,  and  to  guard  against  this  they  must  be 
carefully  supplied  with  water  so  as  not  to  wet  them  overhead  or  keep 
them  too  moist  at  the  root.  A  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  can  have 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  the  best  place  to  winter  them,  and  at  the  turn 
of  the  year  they  should  be  gradually  shifted  on  into  larger  pots,  as  they 
require  more  root-room.  After  that  time  they  must  have  a  moist,  grow- 
ing temperature,  such  as  au  intermediate  house  affords,  and  be  grown  on 
from  then  without  check  till  they  attain  the  desired  size.  The  tendency 
of  Rhodanthes  to  produce  bloom  is  so  great  that,  unless  they  are  liberally 
treated  and  pushed  on  by  giving  them  every  encouragement,  both  as 
regards  rich  soil  and  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere  before  the  sun  bears  much 
power,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  of  sufficient  size  to  be  really 
effective.  In  shifting  them  on  they  should  therefore  have  a  small  portion 
of  thoroughly  rotten  manure  mised  with  the  leaf-mould  and  loam  in 
■which  they  are  potted,  the  latter  of  which  should  be  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. By  atfording  them  a  rich,  stimulating  soil  of  this  kind,  and 
giving  them  plenty  of  manure  water,  G  m.  pots  will  be  quite  large  enough 
to  grow  them  in,  a  size  that  looks  more  suited  to  the  habit  of  the  plant 
than  others  of  greater  dimensions.  Among  tine-foliaged  plants  available 
for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  Mai-antas  should  have  a  fore- 
most place  assigned  them,  as  few  plants  are  more  highly  prized  or  pro- 
duce a  better  effect  than  these.  They  dislike  sunshine  or  dry  air,  and, 
therefore,  in  arranging  they  should  have  the  most  favourable  position  that 
can  be  selected  for  them.  Soft- wooded  flowering  plants,  such  as  Balsams, 
Begonias,  Petunias,  Achimenes,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  sufl"er  from  lack  of  water,  or  they  soon  shed  their  bloom  and  present  a 
shabby  appearance.  The  single  zonal  Pelargoniums  will  be  found  to  seed 
rather  freely,  and,  in  order  to  prolong  their  flowering  to  the  utmost,  the 
■whole  of  it  should  be  picked  otFas  soon  as  the  petals  fall,  as  seed-bearmg 
is  a  great  tax  on  the  plants. 

Solanums. — Plants  of  S.  Capsicastrum  and  S.  Pseudo-Capsicum 
should  now  receive  sufficient  water  at  the  roots,  or  the  berries  will  not 
swell  freely.  Look  over  them  closely  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  see 
that  the  leaves  do  not  get  affected  with  red  spider,  or  this  pest  will  quickly 
turn  them  quite  yellow,  after  which  they  have  an  uninviting  appearance. 
Where  they  are  grown  through  the  summer  in  pots  they  need  much 
attention  in  this  way  to  keep  up  the  deep  green  colour  of  their  foliage, 
■which  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  manure  water  once  or  twice 
a  week. 

Salvias  and  Veronicas  for  flowering  later  in  the  season,  and  now 
set  out-of-doors,  will  by  this  time  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  will 
require  diligent  attention  in  the  way  of  watering.  Give  them  weak  liquid 
stimulants  twice  a  week  ;  this  is  the  more  necessary  if  the  pots  which 
they  occupy  be  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plants-  AU  such 
plants  are  better  for  being  plunged  through  the  summer,  for  in  this  way 
they  do  not  need  so  much  care  in  watering,  nor  are  they  so  liable  to  suffer 
if  unobservably  the  soil  get  a  little  dry.  In  all  cases,  however,  where 
plants  are  plunged  it  is  essential  that  the  material  in  which  they  are  thus 
placed  should  be  such  as  will  not  harbour  worms,  or  they  will  get  in 
amongst  the  roots,  especially  when  manure  water  is  used,  for  which  they 
appear  to  have  a  particular  liking,  and  even  to  strong-habited  subjects 
like  the  above  they  soon  do  serious  injury. 

Cyclamens  that  have  been  somewhat  at  rest  during  the  summer,  and 
which  have  now  commenced  growing,  should  be  repotted,  removing  all 
the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  new  material.  Some  prefer  a  peaty  soil, 
others  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  some  manure  added  in  all  cases,  using 
saud  enough  to  keep  it  sufficiently  open  ;  pot  moderately  firm,  and  do  not 
give  them  too  much  room  (an  Sin.  pot  will  be  found  of  sufficient  size  for 
a  very  large  root).  After  potting,  put  them  in  a  frame  or  pit,  rnd  keep 
them  a  little  close,  sprinkling  them  overhead  in  the  afternoons  of  warm 
days.  These  plants,  although  generally  looked  upon  as  succeeding  with 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  are  better  for  being  kept  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  is  usual  for  many  greenhouse  subjects.  Keep 
a  constant  eye  upon  them,  in  order  to  see  that  they  do  not  become 
affected  with  green  fly,  to  which  they  are  very  liable  ;  it  gets  unobserved 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  frequently  before  it  is  noticed  so 
injures  them  as  to  do  serious  mischief  to  the  plants,  especially  whilst 
the  leaves  are  young.  Fumigating  or  dipping  will  rid  them  of  this 
insect. 

Chrysanthemums. — No  plants  are  more  useful  or  moi'e  easily 
grown  than  Chrysanthemums,  and  that  are  oftener  seen  below  mediocrity 
than  otherwise,  and  this  generally  through  an  insufficiency  of  water  in 
some  stage  of  their  growth.  After  the  roots  have  got  fairly  hold  of  the 
soil  in  their  blooming  pots,  they  should  receive  strong  manure  water  every 
other  time  they  are  watered.  They  will  bear  it  as  strong  as  any  plant  in 
cultivation.  The  Mush  room -shaped  style  of  training  is  the  most  in 
favour  with  those  who  grow  them  for  exhibition,  but  it  is  unnatural  and 


useless  for  general  decorative  purposes.  Plants  of  the  larger  varieties, 
confined  to  from  two  to  five  shoots  each,  neatly  tied  to  a.  stick,  the  head 
of  the  plaut  brought  out  to  about  twice  or  thrice  the  diamt-tf r  of  the 
pots  they  occupy,  will  be  found  the  moat  useful,  and  this  will  give  them 
ample  room  fur  the  development  of  their  foliage,  which,  if  they  are  well 
grown,  will  be  of  the  darkest  green.  As  the  shoots  of  the  large  kinds 
branch  out  in  growth,  they  should  be  thinned  to  the  number  of  flowers 
the  plants  are  intended  to  carry,  leaving  one  flower  to  each  shoot.  The 
plants  will  carry  from  six  to  eighteen,  according  to  their  strength.  To 
those  who  have  not  tried  this  thinning  process,  it  may  appear  a  great 
sacrifice  in  quantity;  but  either  for  cutting  or  for  decoration  on  the 
plant,  one  good  flower  is  worth  three  inferior  ones,  and  flowers  so  treated 
will  last  fresh  on  the  plant  fully  a  third  longer  than  others  that  have  been 
insufficiently  thinned.  The  Pompones  also  require  thinning,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  large  varieties,  neither  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
shoots  nor  to  the  number  of  flowers  each  shoot  will  carry  ;  these  may  be 
left  from  three  to  half-a-dozen  to  each  terminal  shout. 

Striking  Cuttings. — Many  find  considerable  difficulty  in  striking 
tricolor  Pelargoniums.  The  w^int  of  success  with  these,  as  compared 
with  other  kinds,  is  attributable  to  the  cuttings  not  being  put  iu  at  the 
most  suitable  time  and  managed  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  insure  their 
rooting.  There  is  no  way  in  which  they  do  better  than  when  put  in  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month.  Inserting  half-a-dozen  cuttings,  each 
in  (j-in.  pots,  placed  in  the  open  air  right  in  the  full  sun,  drain  the  pots  iu 
the  usual  manner,  and  fill  them  up  with  ordinary  loam  sifted,  to  which 
add  one-half  sand  ;  take  the  cuttings  off  and  prepare  them  for  putting  in 
by  removing  the  bottom  leaves,  leaving  three  or  four  at  the  top,  accurding 
to  the  size  of  the  cutting,  remembering  that  the  larger  the  cutting,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  too  rank  in  growth  and  soft,  the  better  plant  it  will  gene- 
rally make  in  a  limited  time.  Before  putting  them  in  allow  them  to  lie 
on  the  potting  bench  for  a  day,  as  is  usual  with  the  ordinary  varieties,  so 
as  to  allow  the  base  to  dry  up  a  little.  When  they  are  !nserted  press  the 
soil  tightly  to  them  aud  give  a  sprinkling  of  water.  The  principal  advan- 
tage in  striking  these  variegated  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  out-of-doors  at 
this  season  is  that  they  will  bear  a  good  deal  more  water  without  danger 
of  rotting  than  can  be  given  to  them  a*:  a  time  of  the  year  which  necessi- 
tates their  being  struck  in  pits  or  frames  either  with  or  without  artificial 
heat;  the  great  point  gained  is  that  they  do  not  lose  so  many  leaves,  that 
they  root  quickly,  and  that  they  make  strong  plants  before  autumn,  much 
better  calculated  to  stand  the  winter  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
The  earlier  in  the  summer  suitable  cuttings  can  be  got  the  better  they 
will  succeed  managed  in  this  way.  A  dozen  plants  rooted  thus  early  and 
kept  on  growing  slowly  through  the  winter  will,  at  bedding-out  time,  fill 
as  much  space  as  double  the  number  of  late-struck  small  plants.  The 
fine  old  Lobelias  of  the  cardinalis  section  are  not  now  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  they  deserve  to  be-  If  these  aud  some  other  similar-habited 
subjects  were  used  in  sufficient  number  amongst  bedding  plants  of  more 
procumbent  habit,  much  of  the  objectionable  formality  of  the  latter  would 
be  avoided.  They  are  easily  grown,  easily  wintered,  aud  more  effective  iu 
appearance.  There  are  now  a  number  of  fine  hybrids  varying  much  in 
the  shade  of  their  flowers,  and  also  in  their  size  and  substance.  It  is  well 
for  those  who  purchase  new  expensive  varieties  of  Dahlias  to  strike  a  few 
cuttings  of  each  at  this  time,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  old  roots 
perish  in  the  winter,  in  which  case  cuttings  struck  now  will  supply  their 
place,  and  will  often  produce  cuttings  in  spring  more  freely  than  the 
larger  roots.  T'hey  should  be  taken  off  at  a  joint  similarly  to  the  spring 
cuttings,  inserting  them  singly  in  3-in.  pots  with  a  little  drainage  in  the 
bottom,  and  filling  with  fine  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  sand  on  the  surface. 
Keep  them  under  bell-glasses  or  in  the  garden  frame,  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  their  flagging.  In  this  way  they 
will  root  through  the  pots  and  not  require  more  room,  as  they  will  get 
sustenance  from  the  roots  that  thus  get  into  the  soil  through  the  little 
pots,  the  latter  getting  quite  filled  with  the  tubers.  When  the  tops  are 
ready  for  removal  in  the  autumn,  the  pots  with  the  roots  iu  them  will 
merely  need  putting  in  a  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

IVCelons. — As  soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  cold  weather,  some 
fermenting  material  should  be  put  round  the  beds.  If  there  be  a  scarcity 
ot  hot  stable  manure,  any  kind  of  vegetable  haulm,  mised  with  Grass 
mowings,  may  be  used.  Keep  the  shoots  well  thinned  out,  overcrowding 
being  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be  committed  iu  Melon  cul- 
ture, and  at  no  season  are  its  consequences  so  injurious  as  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  sun's  power  is  declining.  Raise  the  fruit  well  up  on  inverted 
flower-pots  as  it  begins  to  ripen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  As  it  approaches  maturity  discontinue  syringing,  and  be  careful 
not  to  give  the  soil  too  much  water.  It  is  necessary  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  use  less  than  earlier  in  the  summer,  or  it  will  interfere  with  the 
flavour,  and  be  liable  to  cause  the  fruit  to  crack. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  should,  as  recommended  earlier,  be  stopped  at 
every  joint  where  they  show  fruit,  a  practice  which  tends  to  prevent  their 
getting  so  much  crowded  with  superabundant  shoots,  as  they  otherwise 
would  be  ;  but  even  under  this  treament  they  will  get  too  full  of  growth 
unless  the  knife  is  freely  used  from  time  to  time  in  removing  all  that  is 
not  required.  \Vhero  Cucumbers  are  wanted  as  late  in  the  seas  .n  as  they  can 
be  had,  and  where  there  are  no  means  of  growing  them,  except  in  ordinary 
garden  frames,  they  should  be  assisted  with  mauure  water  regularly  after 
they  have  been  some  time  in  bearing,  and,  above  all,  continually  syringed, 
getting  to  every  part  of  the  leaf-surface,  so  as  to  keep  them  free  from 
insects,  without  which  all  other  attention  will  be  unavailing.   Where  there 
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are  iousss  or  pits  in  which  to  grow  Melons  and  CucumberSj  the  above 
directions  are  equally  applicable. 

Tomatoes. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  these  will  be  at  their 
best,  as  regards  quantity  of  fruit,  but  it  will  be  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  before  the  ripe  fruit  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  As  soon  as  any 
of  the  fruits  begin  to  colour,  prune  in  the  leaves  and  laterals  pretty 
closely,  so  as  to  freely  expose  the  fruits  to  bright  sunshine.  Some 
growers  prefer  allowing  them  to  colour  and  to  fully  ripen  on  the  plants  ; 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  gather  them  immediately  they  begin  to  colour 
and  place  them  on  a  layer  of  straw  near  the  glass  under  sashes  in  frames. 
Under  such  conditions  they  ripen  pretty  well,  and  by  removing  them  early 
from  the  plants,  the  remaining  fruits  have  a  better  chance  to  swell  and 
ripen. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Newly-planted  Strawberries  must  be  attended  to  with  water,  if 
the  weather  be  dry,  or  they  will  suffer  to  an  extent  that  will  greatly 
interfere  with  their  bearing  capabilities  the  ensuing  season.  The  same 
applies  to  Strawberries  in  pots.  Those  who  cultivate  Strawberries  in  pots 
may  rest  assured  that  a  good  deal  of  their  success  depends  on  the  plants 
being  plentifully  supplied  with  water  so  long  as  they  are  making  any 
growth.  Place  them  in  the  full  sun  on  slates  or  boards  in  a  square  as 
close  as  the  pots  will  stand.  By  this  means  they  will  protect  each  other 
from  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  their  sides 
while  at  all  powerful,  is  injorious  to  the  roots  of  any  plant  grown  in 
pots. 

Kitchen  Qarden. 

Celery. — The  particular  time  at  which  Celery  is  wanted  for  use,  in 
the  autumn,  should  regulate  the  period  at  which  it  should  be  earthed  up, 
for  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this  fully  thus  early  in  the  season,  unless  it  is 
required  for  use  as  soon  as  blanched,  for,  when  the  eartbing-up  process  is 
completed,  it  does  not  afterwards  keep  so  well.  There  are  maoy  who  do 
not  value  this  vegetable  whilst  summer  Lettuces  can  be  had,  consequently, 
where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  not  to  draw  more  earth  to  the  rows 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  in  an  upright  position  and  prevent 
them  from  being  broken  down  by  the  wind.  Crops  intended  for  use  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required 
should  be  gone  over  at  once  ;  a  few  of  the  small  outside  leaves  and  all 
suckers  should  be  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  leaves  should 
then  be  brought  together  in  the  hand  and  tied  loosely  with  a  ligature  of 
bast  high  up  the  stalks  ;  in  fact,  just  beneath  the  leaves.  If  the  tie  is  not 
slack  it  does  not  allow  the  centre  leaves,  that  are  now  pushing  up,  room 
to  grow,  in  which  case  they  become  deformed  and  spoilt.  Hand-pick  all 
weeds  that  are  growing  in  the  trench,  give  a  good  soaking  with  manure 
water,  and  then  apply  Gin.  of  fine  soil  to  it;  draw  the  stalks  tightly 
together  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  the  earth  is  placed  close  up 
to  the  plants.  If  this  is  not  done  the  soil  gets  into  the  hearts,  causing 
decay.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  add  another  G  in.,  carrying  on  the 
work  as  above  described,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  similar  period,  finish  off 
with  6  in.  more,  leaving  the  sides  of  the  ridge  sloping  and  smoothed  with 
the  back  of  the  spade  so  as  to  throw  off  wet.  It  is  not  good  practice, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  general  winter  crop,  to  finish  the  earthing  up  of 
more  Celery  than  will  serve  for  a  month  or  so,  for  if  much  is  earthed  up 
early  in  the  autumn  in  a  dry  season  it  suffers  from  want  of  water,  for,  as 
will  be  easily  understood,  when  the  soiling  up  is  complete  little  can  reach 
the  roots.  Always  allow  the  leaves  of  Celery  to  get  quite  dry  before 
earthing  up,  or  it  is  liable  to  rot.  In  carrying  out  the  work  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  interfered  with.  This  will  not  occur  if, 
at  the  time  of  planting,  sufficient  room  was  left  between  the  rows.  The 
u.^e  of  paper  tied  loosely  round  the  plants  before  they  are  earthed  up, 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  earth  out  of  the  hearts, is  advocated  by  some, 
but,  even  when  quite  thin  and  good  in  quahty,  it  always  gives  a  disagree- 
able taste  to  the  stalks. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— This  crop  is  now  at  its  best,  and  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  shoots  will  require  attention  as  regards  pegging 
down,  or  placing  bits  of  bricks  or  stones  on  them  to  keep  them  down 
and  cause  them  to  root.  In  dry  weather  water  them  abundantly, 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  vigorous  health  and  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
mildew.  Do  not  allow  the  fruit  to  become  too  old  before  it  is 
gathered. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

August  26.— Sowing  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  Stanstead  Park,  and 
All  the  Year  Hound  Lettuces;  Fraser's  Broad  leaved  and  Green-curled 
Endive.  Manuring  and  digging  borders  for  Endive  and  Lettuce.  Earth- 
ing  up  Celery  and  Cardoons  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  suitable  condition. 
Gathering  ripe  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Figs,  and  Plums,  and  putting 
them  away  in  a  dry,  cool  place  to  keep  as  long  as  possible.  Watering 
Pines,  newly-planted  Strawberries,  Endive,  and  Lettuce. 

-Aug.  27.— Sowing  Intermediate  Stocks  and  Red  and  White  Turnip 
Radishes.  Potting  off  Mrs.  Pollock  and  other  tricolor  Pelargoniums. 
Staking  Laston's  Unique  Peas.  Thinning  Spinach.  Clearing  out  a  pit 
rj3.dy  for  Cucumbers.  Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  stopping 
their  shoots,  and  removing  dead  leaves,  dtc.  Watering  Vine  borders, 
Peach  trees.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  and  Carrots. 

.  Aug.  28. — Sowing  Sweet  Basil  for  winter  use  and  Mustard  and  Cress 
in  succession.  Putting  in  Cuttings  of  Viola  Blue  Perfection  and  Golden 
Gem  under  handlights  against  a  north  wall.  Planting  a  small  breadth  of 
Leeks  for  sprmg  use.  Thinning  out  Vegetable  Marrows  and  closely  stop- 
ping their  shoots.    Filling  in  all  CauliHower  drills,  giving  them  a  good 


earthing.  Forking  over  the  ground  between  Cabbage  plants.  Gather- 
ing Green  Gage  Plums  and  Morello  Cherries  for  preserving.  Watering 
late-sown  Peas,  Dwarf  Beans,  Celery,  Eiidive,  and  Lettuce. 

Aug.  29. — Sowing  Turnips.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Heliotropes, 
Cupheas,  and  Ageratums.  Transplanting  Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums,  and 
Cauliflowers.  Giving  all  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  a  good  syringing 
where  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Gathering  Tomatoes  and  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden  Apples.  Spawning  a  new  Mushroom  bed  and  preparing  more 
manure  for  another.  Digging  up  ground  previously  occupied  by  Peas  for 
planting  with  Coleworts.  Giving  Peach  trees  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  a  good  soaking  with  water  at  the  roots. 

Aug.  30. — Potting  off  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and  Cucumber  plants. 
Putting  in  cuttings  of  Salvia  splendens  and  Lobelia  pumila.  Cutting 
back  and  nailing  Roses  on  walls.  Clearing  off  Peas  and  heavily  manuring 
the  ground,  afterwards  digging  it  up  roughly  to  remain  through  the 
winter.  Gathering  Victoria  Plums  and  Noblesse  Peaches  for  preserving. 
Thinning  Turnips,  Spinach,  and  Lettuce.  Watering  Pines,  late-planted 
Strawberries,  Cauliflowers,  and  Carrots. 

Aug.  31. — Potting  seedling  Cyclamens.  Planting  Endive  and  Lettuces 
under  the  walls.  Weeding  Strawberries  and  cutting  off  the  runners  which 
were  laid  in  pots.  Emptying  and  refilling  Grape  bottles  with  spring 
water  with  a  little  charcoal  added.  Cutting  and  stacking  away  turf. 
Gathering  Lord  Suffield  Apples  and  Jargonelle  Pears.  Watering  Cauli- 
flowers,  lato-planted  Celery,  Lettuces,  and  Endive.  Fruit  in  use  for 
dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Figs,  and  Plams. — 
W.  G.  P,,  Dorset. 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

fContinued  from  p.  161. j 

Number  of  Cells  in  the  OvAJir. — The  number  o£  cells  in 
an  apocarpous  ovary  is  never  more  than  one  originally,  though, 
as  in  the  large  genns  Astragalus  (LeguminosK),  the  ripe  seed- 
pod  is  more  or  less  completely  two-celled  by  the  ingrowth  of 
the  dorsal  or  lower  suture.  The  sutures  are  the  longitudinal 
Hoes  on  the  pod  corresponding  to  the  midrib  and  confluent 
margins  of  the  carpellary  leaf.  On  the  other  hand,  syn- 
carpous    ovaries  vary  from  one  to  many-celled.    As  already 


Fig.  iQ9a.  -~  Ovary,  which  is  four- 
celled  at  the  base  and  one-celled  at 
the  top. 


Fig.  4696.  —  Ovary,  wh'ch  is  five- 
celled  at  the  base  and  only  one- 
celled  in  the  upper  pEirt. 


observed,  the  number  of  carpels  is  sometimes  inferred  from 
the  number  of  branches  or  lobes  of  the  styles.  It  is  open  to 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  is  an  infallible  test,  because  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  style  of  a  single  carpel 
should  not  be  branched.  But,  accepting  this  test,  the  whole  of 
the  ten  thousand,  or  thereabouts,  species  of  the  Composita3 
have  a  one-celled  ovary  composed  of  two  carpels.  In  the  Thrift 
family  the  ovary  is  one-celled  with  five  distinct  styles.  The 
Cruciferae  have  a  two-celled  ovary,  resulting  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  partition  (septum)  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
opposite  placentas  (see  next  paragraph) ;  but  this  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  syncarpous  pistil.  Many  dicotyledonous  families  are 
characterised  by  having  a  two-celled  ovary  ;  thus,  Umbelliferre 
(Parsley),  Boragineaa  (Myosotis),  SolanaceEe  (Nicotiana),  Scro- 
phulariacea;  (Antirrhinum),  and  Labiatse  (Salvia).  The  last- 
named  family  and  the  Boraginere  have  almost  perfectly  four- 
celled  seed-vessels,  from  the  growing  inwards  of  the  dorsal 
suture  finally  forming  four  one-seeded  nuts,  which  fall  away 
separately.  Nearly  all  monocotyledonous  plants  (Lilies,  Irises, 
&c.)  have  a  three-celled  ovary;  Orchids,  however,  have  only  a 
one-celled  ovary.  Among  dicotyledons  a  three-celled  ovary  is 
common  in  the  Euphorbiaceffi  and  Malpighiaceie.  A  four- 
celled  ovary  is  characteristic  of  Heaths  and  the  Onagrariese 
(Fuchsia  and  Epilobium) ;  and  Pelargonium,  Linum,  Apple, 
and  numerous  other  genera  have  five  cells  in  the  ovary, 
but  no  family  of  any  extent  is  characterised  by  having 
this  number,    though    five    obtains    for    sepals,   petals,   and 
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stamens.  In  Linum  the  seed-vessel  becomes  ten-celled 
by  the  infolding  of  the  back  of  the  carpels.  When  the 
number  of  cells  exceeds  six  the  ovary  is  commonly  described 
as  many-celled,  as  the  actual  number  is  often  inconstant  in  the 
same  species.  Thus,  in  the  Mallow  there  are  ten  or  twelve,  or 
more.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  there  is  no  hai'd  and 
fast  line  between  apocarpous  and  syncarpous  pistils.  The 
ovary  of  Mallow,  for  instance,  is  syncarpous,  but  when  the 
seed-vessel  is  ripe  the  carpels  separate  from  each  other  and  the 
axis  and  fall  away  separately.     Something  of  the  same  sort 


Fi^.  -109(7.— Ovary,  -(vhicli  is  one-celled  in  the  uppei*  part  and  four- 
celled  at  the  base,  the  walls  sloping  downwards  from  the 
cirzumference  to  the  centre. 

occurs  in  Pelargonium  and  Geranium.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  cells  of  an  ovary  are  on  the  same  level,  not  one  above  the 
other.  The  ovary  of  the  Pomegranate  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  exceptions;  here  there  are  two  whorls  of  cells  one 
above  the  other.     Au  occasional,  though  rare,  occurrence  is 


Fig.  470 — Diagram  of  the  flower  of 
Mesembryanthemum  violacenm,  the 
cells  of  the  ovary  superposed  to  the 
sepals. 


Fi>.  471.— Diafrram  of  the  flower  of 
Geranium  Rubartianum  ;  cells  of 
the  ovary  alternate  with  the  sepals. 


the  separation  of  the  ovary  into  cells  in  the  upper  or  lower 
part,  but  not  throughout  (see  fig.  469,  a,  h,  and  c). 

Position  of  the  Cells  of  the  Ovary  in  Relation  to  the 
Parts  of  the  Floral  Envelopes.— When  the  number  of  the 
cells  of  the  ovary  is  the  same  as  the  parts  of  the  calyx,  they 

O 

O 


Fi?.  472.— Diagram  of  a  Lily  flower ; 
the  cells  of  the  ovary  superposed  to 
the  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth. 


Fig.  473  —Diagram  cf  the  flower  of 
Cneorum  tricoccum  ;  the  cells  of 
the  ovary  superposed  to  the  petals. 


are  sometimes  superposed  to  them,  as  in  Mesembryanthemum 
(fig.  470),  but  much  oftener  alternate  with  the  sepals  (fig.  471). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  all  monocotyledons  they  are 
superposed  to  the  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  (fig.  472). 
In  the  dicotyledonous  Cneorum  (fig.  473)  they  are  superposed 
to  the  petals,  answering  to  the  inner  divisions  of  the  perianth 
of  Lilies.  When  the  number  of  cells  of  the  ovary  is  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  sepals,  as  in  Kitaibelia  (fig.  474)  and 
Malope  (fig.  475),  they  are  in  clusters  superposed  to  the  petals. 
In  the  two-celled  ovaries  of  Solauaoeffi,  Ac.  (figs.  476  and  477), 
one  of  the  cells  is  anterior  and  the  other  posterior,  whilst  in 
the  three-celled  ovary  of  Malpighia  urens  (fig.  478)  the  cells 


are  superposed  to  three  of  the  sepals.     On  the  contrary,  the 
three  cells  of  the  ovary  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  are  superposed 


Fig.  474.— Flower  of  Kitaibelia  viti- 
folia,  showing  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  carpels  and  other 
parts. 


?.  475.— Flower  of  Malope  trifida , 
showing  the  coaition  of  the 
carpels  in  relation  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower. 


to  three  of  the  petals,  and  consequently  alternate  with  the 
Is.     Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  iu  classification  of 


Fig.  476  —Diagram  of  the  floral 
structure  of  Lobelia  urens ; 
ovary  two-celled,  the  cells 
anterior  and  posterior. 


Fig.  477.— Diagriim  of  the  floral 
structure  of  Solanum  dulcamara  ; 
ovdr.7  two  celled,  the  cells 
anterior  and  posterior. 


the  position  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  with  regard  to  each  other 
and  the  mother  axis,  but  the  importance  of   the  characters 


Fig.  47S. — Diagram  of  the  floral 
structure  of  Malpighia  urens  ; 
ovary  three-celled,  colls  super- 
posed to  three  of  the  sepals. 


Fig.  479.  —  Diagram  of  the  flora 
structure  of  Stadtmanniaaustra- 
lis ;  ovary  three-celled,  cells 
superposed  to  three  of  the  sepals 


afforded  by  the  plan  of  the  flower  is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised. 


Fig.  49  \— PistU  of  Violet.  Fig.  481.— PistU  of  Violet  cut  transversely 

through  the  ovary,  showing  the  three 
parietal  placentas. 

The  Placenta. — The  part  of  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovnlea 
are  attached  and  through  which  they  are  nourished  is  termed 
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the  placenta,  whether  there  is  any  special  thickening  or 
conformation  or  not.  There  are  two  principal  types  of  placen- 
tation — parietal  and  axile. 

Pakietal  placentation  is  confined  to  the  ovaries  of  some 
apocarpous  pistils,  and  some  of  the  sjncarpous  pistils  with 
only  one  cell,  or,  in  other  words,  parietal  placentation,  only 
occurs  in  one-celled  ovaries,  but  not  all  one-celled  ovaries 
have  this  kind  of  placentation.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
parietal  placentas  ultimately  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  ovary, 


Fig.  482. — Ovsry  of  Nemophila 
phacelioides,  torn  open  to 
show  the  two  balf-circular 
parietal  placentas,  which 
nearly  meet  at  the  Bides. 


Fig.  483.— Ovary  of  Eutoca  viscida,  cut 
traneverBely  and  torn  open  on  one 
side  to  show  the  two  parietal 
placentas,  which  almost  extend  to 
the  centre. 


which  is  thus  more  than  one-celled.  In  this  kind  of  placentation 
the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  outside  walls  of  the  ovary,  or  to 
the  partial  partitions  proceeding  therefrom.  The  ovary  of  a 
Violet  (fig.  481)  has  three  longitudinal  parietal  placentas,  and 
when  the  seed-vessel  is  ripe  it  splits  open  in  three  valves  with  a 
row  of  seeds  down  the  centre  of  each  valve.  The  inferior  ovary 
of  ihe  Cucumber  and  Melon  has  three  parietal  placentas, 
though  it  is  only  in  quite  a  young  state  that  this  can  be 
observed;  subsequently  the  intervening  space  is  filled  with 
pulp,  and  in  the  mature  fruit  the  placentas  appear  to  proceed 
from  a  central  axis.  In  the  superior  ovary  of  Nemophila  (fig. 
482),  and  also  of  Eutoca  (fig.  483),  there  are  two  parietal 
placentas.  Here  the  placenta  itself  is  a  distinct  outgrowth, 
as  in  the  Cucumber,  in  both  cases  nearly  meeting  in  the  centre 
of  the  ovary.  The  inferior  ovary  of  the  Gooseberry  has  two 
parietal  placentas,  and  the  seeds  are  suspended  on  long  stalks 
in  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit.  In  the  Poppy  (fig.  484)  the 
placentas  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  thin  plates  extending 


Fig.  481.— Ovary  of  Poppy,  cat  across  .  Fig.  485.— Ovary  of  Stoclc  show- 

to  show  the  nnmerons  placental  ing  the  ovules   attached  to 

plates,  which  nearly  meet  m  the  the    onter    walls    and     the 

"«'"■•«•  ovary  divided  by' a  spurious 

septum, 

almost  to  the  centre  of  the  ovary,  and  bearing  ovules  on  both 
sides.  The  placentation  of  the  CruciferEe  (fig.  485)  is  also 
parietal ;  but,  as  already  explained,  the  ovary  becomes  two- 
celled  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  opposite  placentas.  This  parti- 
tion is  called  a  spurious  septum  or  dissepiment.  It  is  usually 
thin  and  transparent,  persistent  with  the  framework,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  fruit  after  the  valves  and  seed's  have 
fallen  away.  It  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  oval  or  oblong  seed- 
vessels  of  Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis).  All  the  foregoing 
modifications  of   parietal  placentation  belong  to   syncarpoua 


ovaries,  but  there  is  much  the  same  range  of  variation  in  the 
ovaries  of  apocarpous  pistils.  In  Astrocarpus,  a  member  of 
the  Mignonette  family,  the  apocarpous  pistil  consists  of  several 
carpels,  each  bearing  a  single  ovule  on  its  outer  or  dorsal  wall 
(fig.  487).     Mignonette  itself,   we  may  mention,  has  a   syn- 


Fig.  485.— One  of  the  carpels  of  a  Fig.  487.— One  of    the  carpels  of 

pistil   of    Astrocarpus    sesam-  Aftrocarpus,  torn  open  to  ehnw 

oides.  the  solitary  seed  inserted  on  the 

dorsal  wall. 

carpous  pistil  with  three  parietal  placentas.  The  pistil  of 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus— fig.  488)  is  made  up  of  several 
carpels,  each  bearing  a  double  row  of  ovules  down  the  inner 
or  ventral  side.  This  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  marginal 
or  sutural  placentation;  it  is  common  in  the  Leguminosa9 


Fig.  438— Section  of  a 
carpel  of  Helleborus, 
showing  the  attach- 
ment of  the  ovules 
down  the  inner  or 
ventral  side. 


Fig.  4S9.  —  A  carpel  of 
Butomus,  cut  trans- 
versely to  tbow  the 
placentation  of  the 
ovules  all  over  the 
surface. 


Fig.  490. — Transverse 
section  of  the  ovary 
of  a  Tulip,  showing 
the  axile  placenta- 
tion of  the  ovules. 


Finally,  the  ovules  are  spread  all  over  the  interior  of  the 
ovaries  in  the  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus— fig  489) ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  placenta  is  of  the  same  extent  as  the  ceil 
wall.  This  condition,  as  well  as  that  described  for  the  Poppy, 
is  exceedingly  rare ;  in  fact,  quite  exceptional. 


Fig.  491.— Pistil  of  Chinese  Primrose.        Fig.  492.— Pistil  of  Chinese  Primrose, 

cut  transversely  through  the  ovary 
to  show  the  central  placenia. 

AxiLE  Placentation. — As  the  term  implies,  the  placentation 
is  termed  axile  when  the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  floral  axis  or  the  inner  angles  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  as 
in  the  Tulip  (fig.  490).  This  kind  of  placentation  is  found 
both  in  inferior  and  superior  ovaries.     When  the  ovary  is  one- 
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celled,  and  the  ovules  are  borne  upon  a  central  expansion,  the 
placentation  is  free  and  central.  It  is  one  of  the  characters  of 
the  Primulacefe  (figs.  491  to  494)  to  have  a  free  central  placenta. 
In  some  of  the  Caryophyllese  (Dianthus,  &a.)  the  column 
bearing  the  ovules  reaches  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top  of  the 
ovary,  the  latter  often  being   several-celled  at  the   base,  at 


Fig.  493.— Pistil  of  Anasallis  arven- 
8is,  with  the  persistent  calyx  at 
the  base  and  an  obscurely  five- 
lobed  stigma. 


Fig.  491. — Pistil  of  Anagallis  arven- 
siB,  the  ovary  separated  from 
the  axis,  showing  the  free 
central  placenta. 


least  when  young,  and  only  one-celled  at  the  apex.  A  common 
form  of  axile  placenta  in  the  two-celled  group  is  the  cylindrical, 
Scrophularia  (fig.  495).  Begonia  incarnata  (fig.  496)  has  a 
three-celled  ovary,  with  a  placental  plate  projecting  from  the 
axis  far  into  each  cell ;  in  fact,  nearly  reaching  the  outside,  and 


Fig.  495. — Cross  section  of  an  ovary 
of  Scrophalaria,  showing  the 
circular  fle&hy  placentas  pro- 
jecting from  the  axis  into  each 
cell. 


Fig:  498. — Cross  section  of  an  ovary 
of  Begonia  incarnata.  showing 
the  axile  placental  plates 
covered  with  ovules. 


thickly  studded  all  over  with  ovules.  In  Leuoopogon  Cun- 
uinghami  (fig.  497)  the  ovary  is  several-celled,  and  the  ovules 
are  attached  to  placental  bodies  pendulous  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  cell.  It  has  been  stated  that 
parietal  placentation  occurs  only  in  one-celled  ovaries,   but 


Fig.  497.  —  Pistil  of  Leucopogon 
Cunr.inghami,  with  one  cell  of 
the  ovary  torn  open,  the  pendulous 
placenta  covered  with  ovules. 


Pig.  498.  —  Section  of  the  many- 
celled  ovary  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum,  showing  the  attachment  of 
tbe  ovules  to  fleshy  placentas 
apparently  proceeding  from  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  ovary. 


something  very  like  it  may  be  seen  in  the  many-celled  ovary 
of  Mesembryanthemum  edule  (fig.  498).  The  ovules  spring 
from  fleshy  placentas  projecting  into  the  cells  from  the 
external  wall,  and  apparently  having  their  origin  in  it,  though 
in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  flower  this  would  appear  not  to  be 
the  case.  yf,  b.  Hemslet. 
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FREE-FLOWERING    CACTI. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  a  correspon- 
dent, and  also  those  of  Mr.  Oroucher  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  353),  on 
this  subject,  for  it  reminds  me  of  earlier  days  when  I  used  to 
read  with  so    much  gratification  the  reports  of   the  giand 
shows  of  these  plants  made  by  Mr.  Green  and  others,  and  the 
interesting    articles  about  them   by  the  late  Mr.  Beaton  in 
"  Loudon's  Magazine,"  and  also  of  the  fact  that  in  1837,  in 
connection  with  an    amateur  friend,  I  imported  150  species 
and  varieties  from  M.  Soulage  Boin,  of  Fromont,  who   had  a 
rare  collection,  the  list  of  which  was  published  in  the  "  Maga- 
zine of  Horticulture"  at  that  time,  and  is  now  before  me.     It 
was'  one  of  the  largest   collections   of   Cacti  in  the   United 
States,  and    one    of    them,     of    which    we    still    have    the 
original  plant,  a  night-blooming  kind,  called  coerulescens.from 
its  .almost  sky-blue,  cylindrical   stems   covered  with  jet-black 
spines  and  pure  white  flowers,  is  now  in  bloom.     It  is  grow- 
ing in  a  10. in.  pot,  and  has  never  been  repotted  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.     It  has  a  straight  stem  5  ft.  high,  with  a  dozen  or 
more  branches  at  the  top.     This  fine  collection  included  also 
some  of  the  old  English  sorts,  such  as  Epiphyllum  Ackermanni, 
splendidum,  &c.     Upon   the  introduction  of  Cereus  crenatus 
we  thought  there  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  produce  some, 
thing  new.     All  the  varieties  we  had  were  scarlet,  or  lighter 
or  darker  shades  of  the  same  colour.     The  experiments  were 
commenced  by  fertilising  the  scarlet  kinds  with  the  white  C. 
crenatus,  and  vice  versa.   The  result  was,  as  I  anticipated,  very 
beautiful  varieties,  ranging  in  colour  from  the  most  delicate 
salmon-pink  to  deep  crimson-scarlet  and  the  most  brilliant 
violet;    some  of   the  flowers  measuring  10  in.  in  diameter. 
These  experiments  were  repeated,  and  1  still  have  a  quantity 
of  seedlings  that  have  not  yet  flowered.     The  result  so  far  has 
been  the  selection  of  about    twenty  varieties,    all    distinct, 
which  have  been  named  and  described.  Among  the  unbloomed 
seedlings  are  some  from  0.  Macdonaldias,  fertilised  with  the 
brilliant  scarlet  seedlings.     The  growth  and  habit  are  entirely 
new.     The  best  of  the  several  varieties  are    the    following: 
Exquisite,  clear  orange-salmon  with  a  pale  violet  tint ;  Mauve 
Beauty,  mauve,  deeply  tinged  with  violet ;  Orange  Gem,  clear 
deep  orange,  tinted  with  violet  at  the  base  of  the  petals ;  Pink 
Queen,  beautiful  mauve-pink  and  very  large  ;   refulgens,  dark 
scarlet  with  deep  violet  shading ;  and  superbum,  salmon  tinted 
with  violet-magenta,  and  very  large.     Cereus  C.  M.  Hovey  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  ever  produced,  the  entire  flower  being 
of  a  clear  blue-violet  tint,  with  an  extra  row  of  petals,  and  8  in. 
in  diameter.     The  night-blooming  kinds  with  us  are  C.  Mac- 
donaldia3,   C.    triangularis,    0.    grandiflorus,    0.    nyctacaulis 
(creamy-white),  C.  coerulescens,  and  Epiphyllum  Phyllanthus. 
The  last  is  one  of    the   best,  because   its   flowers  so  much 
resemble  pond  Lilies,  and  remain  in  beauty-  two  or  three  days, 
though  partially  closed.     A  specimen  6  ft.  high,  with  fifty  or 
sixty  of  its  pendulous.  Lily-white  flowers,  is  a  beautiful  object. 
I  have  not  seen  the  rose-coloured  kind  (C.  Schranki)  which 
Mr.  Croucher  names,  and  should  like  to  have  it,  as  it  has  been 
my  object  to  produce  a  delicate  rose-coloured  flower  as  fine  in 
form  and  large  in  size  as  C.  crenatus.     I  have  salmon,  salmon- 
rose,  and  mauve-pink,  but  have  never  had  a  pure  rose,  except 
the  old  Epiphyllum  speciosum.     Mr.  Croucher  has  not  seen 
anything  among  the  hybrids  equal  to  the  old  C.  speciosissimus. 
Its  beauty  is  unquestionable,  but  I  have  sent  Mr.  Croucher  a 
plant  of  my  finest  variety,  C.  M.  Hovey,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
have  his  opinion  of  it  after  he  has  seen  it  in  flower.     Ic  is  of 
dwarf  habit,  something  in  style  of  growth  like  C.  speciosissi- 
mus, but  it  has  three  rows  of  petals,  and  the  colour  is  of  the 
deepest  glowing  violet  throughout,  set  off  by  a  tinge  of  scarlet 
on  the  outer  rowof  petals.  The  Echinocactuses  are  pretty  plants 
and  flower  freely,  especially  Ottonis,  Byriesi,  and  multiplex,  but 
they  are  not  quite  showy  enough  for  general  purposes.     Cacti 
having  been  always  favourite  plants  of  mine,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised that  they  are  not  more  extensively  cultivated.     They 
will  bear  more  neglect  than  any  other  flower,  and  yet  produce 
a  grand  display  of  showy  flowers.  0.  M.  Hovet. 
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LAKGE-FLOWERING     OR     SHOW    PELARGONIUMS. 

The  old  practice  of  placing  plants  of  Pelargoniams  out-of-doors 
when  they  have  done  flowering  i8  a  good  one,  because  it  tends  to 
ripen  the  wood,  and  the  importance  of  well-ripened  wood  for  cuttings 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  especially  when  the  cultivator  is  put  to 
shifts  in  the  way  of  striking  them.  To  somewhat  lessen  labour,  the 
plants  that  have  done  flowering  should  have  some  shade  during  the 
day,  60  that  attention  to  watering  be  reduced  a  little.  It  is  not  wise 
to  lipen  off  the  wood  too  rapidly  by  keeping  the  plants  very  dry  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  this  tends  to  wither  and  attenuate  the 
wood,  and  indifferent  cuttings  result.  The  stouter  and  fuller  the 
wood,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  cuttings,  the  better  will  be  the 
plants  obtained  from  them.  For  ordinary  purposes  of  house  decora, 
tion,  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  plants  after  they  are  three  years  old. 
It  is  desirable  to  do  so  when  plants  are  wanted  for  show  purposes, 
as  old  bottoms  are  necessary  to  get  plants  of  large  size.  Two.year- 
old  plants,  i.e.,  plants  cut  back  in  the  previous  autumn  after  flowering 
for  the  first  time,  make  very  excellent  plants  for  house  decoration  if 
properly  managed ;  but,  as  a  rule,  those  who  are  not  well  up  in 
Pelargonium  growing  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  best  with  year, 
ling  plants.  There  is  neither  diflBculty  nor  mystery  in  striking  cut. 
tings  of  show  Pelargoniums.  They  can  be  put  into  a  prepared  bed 
in  the  open  ground,  in  shallow  boxes  or  store  pots,  and  placed out-of- 
doors;  they  root  readily  enough  and  freely.  If  the  cuttings  are  put 
into  store  pots — and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  method  of  going  to 
work — they  should  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  a  light  sandy 
soil ;  let  there  be  sand  and  leaf-mould  in  good  proportions,  and  the 
cuttings  pressed  hard  into  the  soil.  They  will  not  need  water  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  may  be  syringed  occasionally.  The  pots  can 
be  placed  anywhere,but  not  too  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  cuttings  will  be  rooting  freely.  When  sufficiently  rooted 
to  be  potted  off,  let  them  be  put  singly  in  small  3-in.  pots ;  and, 
when  well  established,  the  strongest  can  go  into  large  4.in.  pots  to 
winter.  I  have  wintered  a  great  many  plants  in  a  cold  greenhouse 
in  which  there  is  no  fire-heat  simply  by  keeping  them  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house  and  dry  at  the  roots.  In  the  dull  months  young 
Pelargoniums  will  last  a  long  time  without  water,  but  directly  a  mild 
sunny  day  comes,  a  little  water  shomld  be  given.  In  the  spring, 
when  growth  commences,  shift  into  pots  a  size  larger,  and  grow  them 
on  as  vigorously  as  possible.  We  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  cut. back 
plants  it  may  be  desirable  to  save.  After  being  deprived  of  their 
branches  they  will  soon  hegin  to  break  into  growth.  Then  is  the 
time  to  repot.  Make  up  a  soil  of  good  light  yellow  loam,  some 
decomposed  manure  that  has  been  reduced  to  powder  by  decay,  leaf, 
mould,  and  sand.  This  suits  Pelargoniums  well,  as  it  simply  needs 
to  be  rich  and  light.  The  soil  and  pots  ready,  the  plants  should  be 
turned  out,  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  crumbled  away,  and  the  thick 
long  roots  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  then  repot 
in  the  smallest  pot  in  which  the  plants  can  be  put,  at  least  a  size 
smaller  than  the  pots  in  which  they  were  previously  growing.  When 
potted,  they  should  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days  till  the  roots  begin 
to  move.  A  final  shift  should  be  given  in  September  or  October, 
according  to  the  progress  made  ;  and  the  plants  bo  kept  growing  a 
little  all  the  winter.  My  greenhouse  has  been  very  gay  with  cut- 
back  specimens;  and  now  that  these  have  done  flowering,  the  floral 
service  ia  taken  up  with  fine  young  plants,  in  4  in.  and  6.in.  pots, 
obtained  from  cuttings  struck  in  October  last.  These  were  kept 
pinched  back  up  to  \he  middle  of  June,  and  then  allowed  to  grow 
freely.  Such  varieties  as  Empress,  Rob  Roy,  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
(very  bright),  Triomphe  de  St.  Maude,  Heroine,  and  a  few  others  are 
now  very  gay,  carrying  full  trusses  of  bloom.  I  have  been  using  a 
little  of  the  buffalo-horn  manure  in  the  soil,  to  the  manifest  advan. 
tage  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  good  and  safe  manure,  one  that  can  be 
recommended  to  amateurs  for  potting  purposes.  My  recommendation 
is  given  only  after  repeated  trials.  I  have  seen  the  good  results 
arising  from  this  manure,  and  in  consequence  can  confidently 
recommend  it.  D. 


Veronicas  as  Cut  Flowers.— Some  of  the  herbaceous 
Veronicas,  often  too  evanescent  in  bloom  out-of-doors,  live  after 
cutting  for  a  considerable  time ;  the  flowers  of  the  spike,  unopened 
when  cut,  expanding  freely  in  a  room. 

Calanthes  in  Small  Pans.— Calanthes  succeed  remarkably 
well  in  5.in.  pans  about  3  in.  deep,  suspended  from  the  roof,  so  as  to 
bring  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Thus  situated,  they 
make  vigorous  growth  and  fine  bulbs,  which  ripen  well,  and  never 
fail  to  produce  large  spikes  of  blossom.  In  this  way  we  find  them 
treated  in  Messrs.  Veitch'a  nursery  at  Chelsea. — S. 

Erica  cerinthoides  coronata.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  hard-wooded 
Heaths.  As  a  rule,  it  is  rather  a  shy  bloomer,  but  this  fault  is  in  some  measure 
counterbalanced  by  the  Rize  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms.  They  are  produced 
in  larRc  whorls,  and  arc  bright  orange- scarlet  in  colnur  — S, 


PROPAGATING 


Hollyhocks. — The  best  modes  of  increasing  these  are  by  means 
of  tops,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  single  eyes,  as  in  fig.  2.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flowering  cut  them  down  to  about 
6  in.  from  the  ground,  when  they  will  soon  produce  numerous 
shoots.  When  these  have  made,  say,  three  pairs  of  leaves, 
they  should  be  taken  off,  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves  should  be 
cut  off,  and  the  cuttings  inserted  singly  in  2  J-in.  pots.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  maiden  loam,  decomposed  cow  manure,  and 
a  little  silver  sand  and  charcoal  dust  mixed  together  and  sifted 
fine.  Put  a  little  of  the  rough  sittings  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
press  the  cuttings  in  rather  firmly,  and  give  a  good  watering, 
taking  care  not  to  wet  the  leaves  ;  then  plunge  them  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  keep  them  close  for  three  or  four  days  with- 
out water,  when  they  may  be  examined,  and  if  too  dry  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  watered.  If  treated  in  this  way  the 
young  roots  will  show  themselves  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  in  three  weeks  or  so,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  pit,  where  they  should  have  a  good  water- 
ing and  be  gradually  hardened  off.  In  increasing  Hollyhocks 
from  eyes,  the  middle  part  of  the  stems  must  be  selected ;  cut 
it  into  pieces  11  in.  long,  and  split  the  wood  down  the  centre. 
Dusting  with  dry  powdered  charcoal  before  inserting  in  the 
soil  is  a  good  preventive  of  rotting.     Hollyhocks  thus  treated 


Fig.  1. 


Cuttings  of  Hollyhoclis. 


must  not  be  covered,  but  should  merely  be  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  watered  very  sparingly  till  the  eyes  have 
grown  a  little,  when  they  may  bo  sprinkled  overhead,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  more  rapid  growth.  They  should  not  be 
repotted  until  the  pots  are  tolerably  full  of  roots.        H.  H. 


Propagating  Double  Primulas. — "  H.  H."  propagates  donble 
Primulas  in  the  very  way  I  do  myself.  I  have  this  year  struck  400, 
but  my  cuttings  take  at  least  six  week  to  be  ready  to  come  out  of  the 
propagating  cases,  while  *' II.  H.'s"  are  ready  in  half  that  time. 
Surely  one  of  us  is  in  error. — R.  Gilbert,  Burjhley. 

Petunias  from  Seed. — Where  large  quantities  of  summer. 
flowering  plants  are  required  for  beds  or  borders,  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  Petunia  that  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed  are  most 
useful,  being  of  easy  culture,  of  quick,  luxuriant  growth  and  most 
persistent  bloomers.  They  also  require  comparatively  but  little  space 
under  glass.  Seeds  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  an  ordinary 
Cucumber  frame  in  March,  will,  if  the  young  plants  be  pricked  off  and 
gradually  hardened,  be  good  material  by  the  end  of  May.  The  purple 
and  striped  varieties  are  very  effective,  and  rosy-pinks,  such  ag 
Connteaa  of  Ellesmere,  are  well  adapted  for  back  rows  in  shrubbery 
borders  or  centres  of  large  beds.  Like  most  of  this  class  of  plants, 
they  have  been  so  carefully  selected  for  seeding,  that  the  produce  is 
more  like  that  of  named  varieties  than  seedlings. — J.  G. 

Xiilacs  from  Seed. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Society 
Contrale  d'Horticulture,  M.  Carriere  exhibited  a  fruit-bearing  psnicle 
of  the  Lilas  Varin,  the  capanles  of  which  contained  a  number  of 
ripe  seeds.  He  showed  this  specimen  by  way  of  proving  that  this 
Lilac  was  perfectly  capable  of  producing  excellent  seed  contrary  to 
what  has  been  been  generally  thought  and  asserted  up  to  the  present 
time.  M.  Baillon,  in  laying  this  sample  before  the  Society  in  the 
name  of  M.  Car^i^re,  said  that  the  property  possessed  by  this  shrub 
of  being  propagated  by  means  of  seed  had  already  been  pointed  out 
in  the  "Revue  Horticole"  for  1877  (p. 103).  M.  Baillon  also  laid  before 
the  Society,  on  behalf  of  M.  Carriere,  a  number  of  wood  engravings 
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ahowin^  the  capanle,  the  seed,  and  the  mode  of  germination  of  the 
Lilaa  Varia.  By  sowing  the  seeds  which  he  had  collected,  heobtaiued 
the  variety  of  Lilao  with  laoiniated  leaves,  which  was  generally 
aapposed  to  be  the  laciniated  Peraian  Lilac.  M.  P.  Dachartre  asked 
M.  Baillon  whether,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  Lilas  Varin  ought 
to  be  looked  npon  as  a  distinct  specieg,  as  a  hybrid,  or  as  a  true 
variety,  but  M.  Baillon  declared  himaelf  unable  to  answer  these 
questions.— C.  W*.  Quin. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eradicating  Bindweed.— Inlast  week's  GittDEir  "  B."  gives  (p.  165)  a  very 
good  mode  of  destroying  this  obnoxious  weed,  bat  he  adds  that  persever- 
ance is  reuuired  for  several  years  to  render  ttie  aysbem  successful.  Allow  me 
to  state  that  by  manuriuij  aul  digging  the  ground  thoroughly  well,  and  after- 
wards planting  it  with  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  ([  have  tried  no  other),  it  will  at 
the  end  o£  one  year  be  as  free  from  Bindweed  as  if  it  had  never  existed.— Thos. 

SPELUA.If 

Sings  in  Ferneries. — Can  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to  get  rid  of  slugs? 
I  have  tried  Lettuce  leaves,  but  th&y  only  attract  a  few. — Nbw  Ceoss.  [Place 
little  hillocks  of  bran  about  the  Fernery  and  examine  them  every  morning,  de- 
stroying the  slugs  and  renewing  the  bran.J 

The  Blue  Gum  Tree.— Can  you  give  any  Information  as  to  this  Gum  tree 
growing  out-of-doors  in  England,  sustaining  our  winter?  [We  saw  the  other 
day  two  examples  of  it  12  ft,  hish,  in  perfect  health,  m  the  Nottingham  Ar- 
boretum. It  will  withstand  mild  winters  in  this  country,  but  not  severe  ones. 
Many  trees  of  it  at  Chiswick,  consisting  of  some  of  considerable  size,  were 
killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1360-1. — M.J 

Veitch's  Autama  Giant  Cauliflower  (p.  143).— We  have  never  seen  thig  sort 
produce  purple  heads,  but  in  the  present  case  we  should  say  that  it  his  been 
sown  at  the  wrong  time.  This  Canlidower  should  not  come  in  until  October.  If 
sown  out  of  season,  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  blind,  or  to  produce  greenish- 
coloured  heads. 

Transplanting  Pampas  Grass.— At  what  time  may  I  with  safety  move  a 
large  clump  of  this  Grass  ?. — A.  [A  good  clump  of  Pampas  Grass  if  it  can  be 
moved  with  a  good  ball,  may  be  lifted  at  any  time  in  open  weather  from 
October  to  May  ;  if  it  is  to  be  sub-divided  into  small  pieces,  April  is  the  month, 
after  long  experience,  which  I  have  found  best  suited  for  sub-dividing  and 
planting  this  highly  ornamental  Grass. — A.  Fowlhk,  Castle  Kennedi/.} 

ll'ames  of  Plants. — ^-  ^- — The  shrub  is  Pittosporum  Tobira  ;  the  herbaceous 
plant  Francoa  ramosa.  Dorset  Vicar. — Clematises  often  produce  dowers  that 
have  more  petals  than  tbe  normal  number.  Some  are  semi-double  and  some 
wholly  doable.  £.  J.  JF".— Phlox  Drummondi  alba  oculata ;  handsome,  but 
not  uncommon.  Anna  P. — Apparently  a  leaf  of  some  kind  of  Cow  Parsnip 
(Heracleum).    It  will  probably  Hower  next  year. 

Melon  Seeds  Germinating  Inside  the  Fruit. — I  was  dining 
with  a  friend  the  other  day,  and  at  dessert  he  cut  a  small  golden, 
coloured,  green-fleshed  Melon,  which  contained  inside  a  quantity  of 
seeda  which  had  germinated  and  produced  their  two  seed  leaves  on  a 
stalk  about  \  in.  in  length,  and,  strange  to  say,  quite  green.  My 
friend  had  cat  the  Melon  himaelf  out  of  the  frame  just  before  dinner. 
The  stalk  was  dry,  but  the  fruit  not  at  all  decayed  or  apparently 
over-ripe,  and  when  cut  it  was  as  firm  &,9  usual,  but  had  very  little 
flavour.  Can  you  explain  this,  to  me,  very  curious  occurrence  ? — G.  T., 
Mells.  [Iq  this  instance  there  may  have  been  some  crack  or  crevice 
in  the  fruit  through  which  the  air  had  access.  The  want  of  flavour 
tends  to  indicate  this,  and  that  there  was  something  abnormally 
wrong  in  the  ripening  process  from  the  want  of  heat,  or  too  much 
moisture  at  the  roots  of  the  plant. — W.  T.] 

Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  Shedding  its  Flowers. — I  pur- 
chased a  plant  of  this  Tacsonia  about  two  years  ago,  and  planted  it 
in  a  border  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  trained  it  on  the  back  wall, 
intermixed  with  a  Passiou  Flower.  It  has  grown  vigorously  and 
shown  abundance  of  flowers,  but  most  of  them  have  fallen  off  in  a 
young  state;  others  have  remained  until  almost  ready  to  expand,  and 
then  they  have  fallen  off;  the  plant,  is  short,  has  only  brou'jht  three 
flowers  to  perfection,  whilst  the  Passion  Flower  has  flowered  pro- 
fusely. Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  this 
failure  ? — T.  0.  [In  the  absence  of  further  particulars,  we  can  only 
suggest  that  a  deficiency  of  water  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
Tacsonia  blooms  dropping.  Try  the  effect  of  a  good  soaking  of  water. 
— D.  T.] 

Heating  Pits. — Will  someone  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  me  as 
regards  the  arrangement  of  hot-water  pfpes  for  heating  a  line  of 
brick  pits  about  6  ft.  wide.  I  am  thinking  of  having  two  4.in.  pipes 
(flow  and  return)  back  and  front  for  bottom. heat,  and  2  ft.  under  the 
glass.  Should  1  have  troughs  on  the  4-in.  pipes  to  hold  water  ?  and 
a  2.in.  pipe  run  round  for  atmospheric  heat  ?  For  any  information 
on  the  subject  I  shall  feel  obliged. — New  Sub,  [For  a  line  of  brick 
pits  6  ft.  wide,  if  wanted  to  grow  such  tender  products  as  early  Melons 
or  winter  Cucumbers,  two  flow  and  two  returns,  or  two  flow  and  one 
return  4-in.  pipe  will  not  be  too  much  for  bottom-heat.  For  these 
purposes,  too,  3  ft.  will  not  be  too  much  from  the  glass.  For  plant 
growing  3  ft.  or  more  from  the  glass  may  also  be  required.     Forpur- 


poses  of  propagation  2  ft.,  as  proposed,  or  even  18  in.,  may  suffloe. 
Better  also  use  4.in.  pipes  for  atmospheric  beat.  This  will  save 
expense  in  the  end,  for  coal  has  to  be  bought  every  year — metal,  but 
once;  and  the  more  iron,  within  certain  limits,  the  less  coal. — 
D.  T.  F.] 

Questions. 
Barr's  Heated  Frames.— Will  any  of  your  readers  who  have  tried  these 
frames  for  raising  seeds  and  strikinj  CQttiu^4  kin  Uy  infirm  ma  if  thiy  have 
found  them  answer?  We  suffer  so  mucQ  hofa  frooi  slu^a,  that  an  ordinary 
hotbed  is  never  satisfactory.  The  idea  of  tbese  frames  appears  to  me  very 
good,  but.  as  they  are  rathar  costly,  I  shouli  lite  t'3  have  the  advice  of  soma 
one  who  has  tried  them  before  trying  one. — Doesbt  Vicab, 

Fruit  Trees  Barked  by  Sheep.— As  some  of  my  fruit  trees  have  been 
much  barked  by  sheap,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  y^ur  stating  the  best  way  to 
treat  them  so  as  to  induce  the  bark  again  to  grojv.^A,  B. 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  NEAR  REGENT'S  PARK. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  anythiug  more  vulgar  and  mean  in 
design  than  certain  excrescences  ot'  this  bridge.  It  is  "  orna- 
mented," to  use  the  expression  of  a  reporter,  by  four  wholly 
needless  groups  of  "  statues,"  three  in  each  group,  placed  on 
pedestals  of  such  awkward  design,  that  they  spoil  any  beauty 
of  line  which  the  bridge  might  otherwise  possess.  Under 
each  of  these  groups  there  is  a  large  placard  ioscription, 
affording  just  such  an  effect  as  may  bs  seen  on  some  wall 
unprotected  from  the  bill-poster  on  the  approach  of  a  theatrical 
benefit.  The  lamp-posts  have  sucb  a  redundance  of  'orna- 
mental" castings,  that  the  designersof  public- house gas-fitcings 
need  no  longer  represent  the  lowest  stage  of  unmeaning  design 
in  this  direction.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  these  gross  errors 
in  taste  concern,  for  the  most  part,  things  wholly  apart  from 
the  bridge  itself.  With  our  noble  Thames  bridges — some  of 
them  the  admiration  of  good  j  adges  from  all  countries — without 
statues,  why  was  it  thought  necessary  to  put  as  many  as  four 
groups  of  three  each  on  this  bridge  P  If  this  concerned  only  the 
vagaries  of  some  rich  imbecile,  it  could  not  concern  us  beyond 
feeling  pity  for  such  a  puerile  waste  of  means ;  but  when  it  con- 
cerns public  work  one  is  j  ustified  in  asking,  Who  allows  suchwaste 
of  public  money  ?  A  lamp-post,  agaiu,  is  one  ot  those  objects 
which  intelligent  designers  now-a-days  consider  should  be 
designed  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  elegant.  Here  the 
"  ornamental  castings  "  seem  as  abundant  as  if  shot  out  of 
barrows.  We  wonder  any  person  of  the  slightest  sensibility 
allows  his  name  to  be  placarded  on  these  hideous  tablets — so 
utterly  unlike  in  their  size  and  wording  what  would  be 
fitting  in  such  a  case.  We  read  on  one  that  this  "  bridge  and 
roadway  loas  opened,"  &c.  Immediately  below  this  gem  all 
the  names  of  the  regiments  of  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  colonel  are  given  at  full  length,  and  all  his  other  titles  too — 
details  very  well  to  be  given  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  in  books 
or  journals,  for  example,  but  surely  not  on  a  bridge,  which,  of 
all  other  structures,  seems  to  call  for  simplicity  and  dignity  in 
its  treatment.  The  whole  thing  is  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste, 
vulgarity,  and  snobbishness  such  as  we  have  not  seen  for 
many  a  day. 


PETUNIAS  AT  ISLE  WORTH. 
Last  week  we  spoke  favourably  (p.  147)  of  some  blooms  of 
single  Petunias  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Marcham,  of  the  Springfield 
Nursery,  Isleworth.  We  have  since  seen  the  plants  on  which 
they  were  grown,  and  can,  therefore,  speak  with  more  confi- 
dence as  to  the  excellence  of  the  "  strain."  The  plants,  which 
number  some  hundreds,  are  grown  chiefly  for  seeding  pur- 
poses. They  were  raised  from  seed  saved  from  the  best  hybri- 
dised flowers  sown  in  February,  and  the  plants  were  grown 
on  in  a  span-roofed  house  heated  by  a  flue,  under  which  condi- 
tions they  succeed  better  than  when  grown  in  a  house  heated 
by  hot  water,  inasmuch  as  a  dry  atmosphere  is  best  suited  for 
them.  When  grown  in  a  moist  heat,  as  they  often  are,  the 
plants  become  lanky  and  straggliug  before  commencing  to 
bloom.  Mr.  Marcham,  however,  under  the  conditions  named, 
got  his  plants  in  5-in.  pots  to  bloom  early  in  May  when  not 
more  than  6  ia.  in  height  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  by 
keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  they  keep 
on  flowering  in  the  same  pots  until  late  in  autumn.  All  in- 
ferior plants  are  sent  early  in  the  summer  to  market ;  the  rest 
are  grown^on  until  August,  when  fertilisation  is  commenced, 
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the  operation  being  performed  twice  or  thrice  a  week  whilst 
the  pollen  is  perfectly  dry.  Unless  properly  fertilised,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  these  hybrid  Petunias  toyield  a  single 
seed-pod.  The  plants  are  at  the  present  time  well  furnished 
with  seed-pods,  and  the  flowers,  therefore,  are  not  quite  so 
fresh  and  well  coloured  as  they  were  some  weeks  back,  but 
even  now  they  represent  the  most  attractive  sight  in  the  way 
of  striped  single  Petunias  which  we  have  seen. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETr. 
August  20. 
Exhibits  at  this  meeting  were  comparatively  few,  the  most  attractive 
being  several  new  specimen  Crotona  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway, 
cut  doweis  and  a  large  collection  of  Abutilons  from  Chiswiok, 
Dahlias  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  Verbenas  from  Mr.  Cannell, 
of  Swanley. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Cattleya  Veitchiana  (Veitch  &  Sons).— One  of  the  6nest 
hybrid  Cattleyas  ever  raised.  It  is  the  result  of  a  supposed  cross 
between  C.  Dowiana  and  Laelia  pnrpurata,  or  Cattleya  exoniensis. 
Its  flowers  are  very  large  and  delicionsly  scented.  See  The  Garden, 
p.  147. 

Cattleya  Mitchelli  (Mitchell).— A  distinct  garden  hybrid,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Eldorado  and  C.  Leopoldi.  The  plant 
is  of  medium  growth,  and  its  flowers  are  very  distinct  in  colour  and 
form.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  of  brownish  transparent  violet, 
whilst  the  lip  is  white,  tipped  with  rich  purple.  It  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  good  collections  of  Orchids. 

Da  hi  Prince  Bismarck  (Turner).— A  finely.formed  flower, 
very  large  in  size,  with  cup-shaped  petals  of  a  deep  magenta.  A 
fine  kind  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Dahlia  Helen  Maogregor  (Turner).- A  large  round  flower  of 
fine  form,  and  of  a  creamy-pink  colour,  the  petals  being  tipped  with 
bright  rosy-purple. 

Croton  "Williamsi  (B.  S.  Williams).— A  fine  robust  kind  with 
large,  shining,  bronzy-green  leaves,  richly  marked  with  bright  rosy, 
crimson.  Large  plants  retain  the  colour  in  their  leaves  down  to  the 
base  of  the  plant.  One  of  the  most  showy  of  Crotona  raised  for 
some  time. 

Plum  Rivers'  Sultan  (F.  A.  Dancer).— A  round,  purple  Plum, 
very  early  and  well  worth  culture. 

Seedling  Dahlias.- Of  these  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  showed,  in 
addition  to  Helen  Macgregor  and  Prince  Bismarck,  elsewhere  de- 
scribed,  Robin  Adair,  a  brownish. cinnamon.coloured  kind ;  Miss 
Molly,  a  good  lavender  flower  of  fine  form,  the  petals  being  remark, 
able  for  the  absence  of  the  cup  shape  found  in  most  Dahlias  ;  Queen 
of  Italy,  pinkish-orarge ;  John  Ashley,  brilliant  scarlet ;  and  Amy 
Bobsart,  bright  violet ;  all  good  kinds.  A  Pompone  Dahlia,  named 
Lady  Blanche,  was  remarkable  for  its  floriferous  character  and  well, 
formed,  creamy.white  blossoms.  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Orpington,  sent 
Dahlia  Loyalist  and  D.  Barrister,  neither  of  which  were  considered 
better  than  existing  kinds. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  a 
group  of  Crotons  and  Colenses.  Croton  Harryanum  was  conspicuous 
for  Its  strong  growth  and  large  golden-yellow  leaves ;  C.  Williamsi,  a 
good  new  kind,  is  alluded  to  elsewhere.  The  Coleuses  named  Kentish 
Fire  and  Lord  Falmouth  differ  from  other  kinds  in  cultivation. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
gardener  to  T.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Uxbridge,  for  two  potsful  of  Vallota 
purpurea,  said  to  have  been  raised  from  seed.  The  best  pot,  a  12.in. 
one,  contained  no  fewer  than  twenty  strong  flower-spikes,  most  of 
which  were  surmounted  by  from  four  to  eight  large,  brilliantly, 
coloured  blossoms. 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a  plant  of  Begonia  Mrs.  J. 
Elwes,  belonging  to  the  Piercei  type,  with  whitish  flowers.  Being 
very  floriferous,  it  seems  well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes. 

Mr,  Cannell,  Swanley,  again  sent  a  large  collection  of  Verbenas, 
which  were,  if  possible,  even  more  brilliant  than  those  which  he 
previously  exhibited. 

A  fine  collection  of  double  Zinnias  came  from  the  Society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick.  A  large  collection  of  Abutilons,  cut  flowers  of 
Dianthus  Heddewigi  and  Phlox  Drummondi  were  also  shown  from 
the  Society's  Gardens,  all  of  which  were  very  fine  and  well  worth 
notice. 

Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  S.  G.  Macleay,  Esq.,  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingly,  sent  cut  spikes  of  Gladiolus  dracooephalns,  and  a  hybrid 


Nymph^a  named  Eugenie,  of  a  pinkish. rose  colour,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  N.  Devoniana  and  N.  Lotus  ;  also  cut  flowers  and  leaves 
of  Carica  cauliflora  ;  likewise  blooms  of  Begonias  cut  from  plants 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  to  show  how  much  brighter  in  colour  they 
become  when  exposed  to  the  open  air  than  when  indoors. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  showed  Lilium  Leishmanni  and  a 
flower  of  the  true  old  L.  speoiosum  rubram,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
colour. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Yates,  Sale,  Cheshire,  sent  a  fasciated  spike  of  Lilium 
auratum  furnished  with  150  medium-sized  flowers. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  contributed  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Reichen. 
heimi  bearing  a  flower-spike  3  ft.  long,  with  blossoms  having  chooo. 
late  and  yellow. spotted  petals  and  brownish-purple  lip,  broadly 
tipped  with  delicate  mauve;  also  Dendrobinm  McCarthise  superbum, 
from  Ceylon,  bearing  large,  gracefully-drooping,  manve-petalled 
flowers  with  rich  purple  throat  and  purple-tipped  lip. 

Fruit. — Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Sons  showed  a  collection  of  early 
Apples,  among  which  were  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Manks  Cndlin, 
Councillor,  Kerry  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Lord  Snfiield. 
A  collection  of  Apples  also  came  from  Chiswick.  Mr.  F.  A.  Dancer 
contributed  Victoria  and  Rivers'  Sultan  Plums ;  and  Mr.  Hinds, 
Otterspool,  furnished  a  bunch  of  Golden  Champion  Grapes,  large  in 
size,  but  otherwise  of  no  particular  merit,  most  of  the  berries  being 
spotted  and  unripe.  Collections  of  Melons,  none  of  which  w^re 
above  mediocrity,  were  also  shown  by  several  growers. 


Xtllium  Batemanniaa. — This  can  hardly,  in  my  opinion,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Thuubergianum  group.  It  is  true  that  the 
flower  is,  in  colour,  like  that  of  L.  Thuubergianum  venustum,  but 
there  the  resemblance  ends.  The  bulb  has  broad,  stout  scales,  the 
first  tier  reaching  only  half-way  up  the  bulb.  In  that  respect,  there. 
forO;  it  is  more  like  the  bulb  of  L.  Maximowiczi  or  Leichtlini  than 
that  of  Thunbergianum,  whose  scales  are  thinner  and  longer,  and 
reach  much  higher  up  the  bulb.  Next,  the  height  of  the  slender 
stem,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  crowded  with  long,  narrow,  lanceolate,  arching 
leaves,  in  no  way  reminds  one  of  L.  Thunbergianum,  whose  stems, 
measuring  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  only,  are  stout,  and  possess  broad,  dark 
green,  stout,  erect,  or  semi.ereot  foliage.  Therefore,  the  habit  of  the 
plant  clearly  resembles  that  of  L.  Maximowiczi  or  Leichtlini,  but  the 
flower  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Thunbergianum  armeniacum  (venus. 
turn).     It  is  quite  a  distinct  and  new  form. — A.  Wallace. 

The  Lily  proposed  by  Dr.  Wallace  to  be  named  after  Mrs. 

Bateman  is  certainly  a  useful  one,  especially  in  Lily  nosegays.  I  do 
not,  however,  agree  with  him  in  its  resemblance  to  the  very  graceful 
L.  Leichtlini.  A  number  of  bulbs  were  sold  a  year  or  two  ago  at 
Stevens',  so  I  dare  say  there  are  a  good  many  plants  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  Lily  growers.  Dr.  Wallace  speaks  of  it  as  "  hitherto 
unnoticed  in  England."  I  have  more  than  once  thought  of  taking 
up  a  pot  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but,  believing  that  it  would  be  considered  only  second-class,  and  have 
a  certificate  accordingly,  I  have  not  done  so.  I  recently  exhibited  it 
among  cut  Lilies  at  Marlborough.  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  lately  sent  me  a  Lily  flower  to  name.  In  my 
Lily  book  last  year  a  note  is  made  that  it  was  like  the  tall  umbellatum 
citrinum.  I  suspect  that  we  shall  receive  many  hybrid  Lilies  from 
Japan,  and  that  this  will  prove  one,  and  that  the  one  which  I  took  up 
on  Tuesday  last  to  the  Floral  Committee  will  prove  to  be  another. 
Having  a  flower  of  L.  Leishmanni  out,  and  having  never  before  seen 
this  Lily,  I  took  it  up  to  have  the  name  verified.  It  has  the  spots  of 
L.  tigrinum  and  bits  of  wool  on  the  stem,  but  no  stem  bnlbs,  and  it 
has  not  the  habit  of  L.  tigrinum. — Geoege  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbanh, 
Weyhridcfe  Heath. 

The  Proposed  New  Experimental  Garden. — I  notice  (see 
p.  125)  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  an  experimental 
garden,  to  be  placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton. 
No  man  is  more  capable  of  conducting  Euch  a  garden,  a  statement  in 
confirmation  of  which  we  have  only  to  look  back  upon  the  work  which 
he  has  done.  Taking  first  his  Peas,  who  does  not  know  and  appreciate 
William  I.  and  Omega  ?  and,  doubtless,  one  or  two  others  to  come 
out  shortly,  namely.  Marvel  and  Sturdy,  will  be  equally  esteemed. 
I  have  these  two  just  now  in  bearing,  and  for  crop,  colour,  and  flavour 
they  are  unsurpassed.  I  could  write  a  volume  in  favour  of  the  good 
things  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton,  but  will  here  only  mention  two  more, 
namely.  Crown  Jewel  Pelargonium  and  Mrs.  Laxton  Rose.  These  are 
both  valuable  acquisitions,  and,  unlike  many  so-called  novelties 
that  die  in  a  year  or  two,  will  live  long  amongst  us.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  garden  in  question,  and  will  do 
all  I  can  to  make  the  project  a  success.  In  starting  such  a  garden, 
a  committee  should  be  formed,  and  rules  and  regulations  printed  ; 
then  I  feel  sure  that  subscribers  will  be  found,  and  I  hope  to  see 
Mr.  Laxton  once  more  in  his  element, and  giving  ua  novelties  at  present 
unheard  of. — R.  Gilbert,  BurQhley. 
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Horticultural    Builders    and    Hot-Water    Apparatus    Manufacturers,     NORWICH. 

Plans  and  Esticnates  of  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  Wood  or  Iron,  heating  by  Hot  Water  on  tho  beat  principles  and  guaranteed, 

CataloRuea  2i  penny  Stamps.    Illuatrated  Lists  post  tree. 


Plain  and  inespenaive  Greenhouses  as  above,  snitable  for  small  Gardens,  sent  complete  with  stages  and  heating  apparatns.      For  further  particulars  see  new  Liats, 

post  free,  containing  prices  and  all  information. 

Melon  Frames,  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  two-light,  carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England,  £3  7s  6d. 

BOULTOISI      &      PAUL,      Horticultural    Builders,      N  O  R  ^W  I  O  H  . 


Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Others 

BEQUIBINQ 

GARDEN    POTS   of    best    quality    are 
requested  to  send  their  orders  to 
J.  MATTHEWS,  Royal   Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Price  List  on  aoplication. 


THE  GRAVE  L.WA.LK  METAL 
SCRAPER  MATS  improve  the  appearance  of 
Entrances,  are  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Gravel-walk 
Entrances,  in  all  weathers,  either  to  remove  the  loose 
grit  after  Bummer  ehoweis  or  dirt  or  snow  of  winter. 
Their  texture  gives  a  firm  hold  to  the  feet  in  whatever 
direction  yon  step.  They  are  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
step,  being  directly  in  the  path  cannot  escape  use,  save 


much  wear  in  other  mats,  floorcloths  and   carpets,  and 
their  endurance  is  incalcuUble.     Leng:;hs  2  ft.  3  in., 
price  108. ;    2  ft.  6  in.,  123. ;    3  ft.,  148. ;  3  ft.  4  in.,  163. 
3  ft.  8  in.,  183., ;  4  ft.,  203.    All  12  iu.  wide. 

Tidcombe's  Patent  Gravel-Walk  Metal  Scraper  Mats 
are  suitable  for  Mansions,  Villas,  French  Casemen-s, 
Conservatories,  Hothouses,  Greenhoases.  Flower  Gar- 
dens, Kitchen  Gardens,  Places  of  Worship,  Colleges, 
Schools,  Manufactories.  Hotels,  Public  Institutions,  and 
all  entrances  leading  from  Sandy,  Gritty,  or  Gravel 
Walks.  Delivered  on  railway  on  receipt  of  Post  Office 
Order,  payable  to 

TIDCOMBB  &  SON,  The  Foundry, 

WATFORD,  HERTS. 


a. 


THE 

PATENT   PORTABLE 

CABINET  TURKISH  BATH. 

PRESERVES,    RESTORES,    and    IM- 
PROVES Health,  Guards  aj^ainst  Contagion  and 
Disease,  and  produces  a  clear  skin  and  good  complexion. 
Descriptive  Circulars  and  Testimonials  Free. 


EIjXjIS    &    CO., 

42,  HAKT  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Patentees  also  o£  the 

PRIZE   KNIFE   CLEANER, 


LAWN  MOWEES. 

SEASON,  1878. 

Bbfore    ordering  any   Lawn    Mower, 
find    out    whether     it     will   suit  toitb 

PARTICULAR  LaWN.  EvERT  INFORMATION 
CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  US,  HERE  OR  BY  POST, 
AND  EVERY  MaKER's  MACHINE,  OP  EVERY 
SIZE,  SEEN  AT  OUR  EXTENSIVE  NEW  HORTI- 
CULTURAL   Rooms. 

Oatalogties  free  on  amplication, 

T.  BRADPOED  &  CO., 

140,  141,  142,  &  143,  Higli  Holbom, 
London. 


BINDING  OASES  for  each  Volume  of 
Thb  Gaedbn,  28.  each.  The  best  way  to  procure 
them  is  to  order  them  through  a  Noweagent  or  Book. 
Beller, 


JOHN   BOWMAN, 

Timler  Sf  Mahogany  Importer  ^-  Merchant, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER, 

Wes'-End  Steam  Joinery, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Greenhouses  coviplete  from  £10  to  £1000. 
Portable  Box  with  One  Light,  6ft. by4ft., glazed  QCn 

18-oz.  sheet  glass,  and  painted  fonr  coats  ...    OOS. 
Portable  Bos  with  Two  Lights,  as  above,  each  OC^ 

Light  6  ft.  by  4  ft DOS. 

Estimates  given  for  Conservatories  and  Graenhonses 
of  any  kind. 
Well-seasoned  Materials  and  First-class  Worlemanship 
guaranteed. 

INXISS     CRIST.A-LL, 

ARTIST  and  MINIATURE  PAINTER 
of  many  years'  experience,  is  open  to  orders  in 
the  following  styles  of  Painting  :— Portraits  in  Oil  and 
Watercolonr,  from  Life  or  Photos;  on  Ivory,  Porcelain, 
and  Canvas,  or  Paper ;  Flower  Painting  in  William 
Hunt's  stylo.  Lessons  given  in  every  style,  and 
specimens  to  be  seen  at  the  Studio, 

75.    NEW    BOND    STREET.    W. 
Open  from  10  till  4.         China  painted  to  order. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

ArGUBT  23. 
Cnt  Flowen* 

Abntilons,  per  doz.  blooms 

Bonvardias.per  buncr ...        , 

Carnations,  per  doz   blooms 

CarDations,  per  dozen  bnnches        

Campanula,  per  doz.  bunches  

Cornflower,  per  doz.  biinphes  

Bucharis,  Der  doz.  blonxj 

Eschnltzia,  per  doz.  bunches  

Euphorbia  Jacquinteflora,  per  doz.  sprays 
Gardenias,  per  doz,      ...        ...        .„        ,, 

Heliotropes,  per  doz.  sprays  

Jasmine     ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Mipuonette.  per  doz.  bunches         

Mjosr  tie,  per  doz,  bunches 

Pelarponiums,  Zonal,  per  doz.  sprays      ., 

Pelarfroniums,  per  doz.  sprays        

Primula,  per  bunch      

Roses,  indoor,  per  doz.  

Hoses,  outdoor,  per  doz.  bunches 

Spirfea,  per  doz.  eprays         

BtephaBotis,  pei  dcceB  sprays       

S'weet  Peas 

Sweet  Sultan      '.. 

Tropaenlum,  per  doz.  ouai2i£8 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen 

„  FlantB  in  Pots. 

Bouvardift  ... 

Beg-onias,  per  doz 

Calceolaria,  per  doz 

Coleae,  per  dozen         

Craseula,  per  doz        

Cyperus,  per  doz ,        

Dracffina  termmalis,  per  do»,,'        

Dracaena  viridts,  perdoz 

Euonymus  in  variety 

Evergreens,  hardy,  in  variety        

Ficas  elastica,  each     

Gardenia,  per  doz 

Hydrangea,  per  doz 

Lilium    per  doz...        

Mipnonette,  per  doz ,*,        ,", 

Muek,  perdoz '„ 

Myrtles,  per  doz ; 

Palms,  in  variety,  each         

Pelarffoniums,  per  doz  

Petnnia,  per  doz ".. 

Khodanthes,  per  doz '.* 

Boses,  Fairy,  per  doz 

B carle t  Geranium 


Pricea  of  Frnite. 

G  


t 

Apples,  half-sieve 

Apricots,  per  uoz 

ChUies,  per  lOO  .„        , 

Fisrs,  perdoz 

Grajies,  hothouse,  black,  per  lb,     „. 
Lemons,  per  100  ,.,        ,„    •    ,„ 

Melons,  each       

Oranges,  per  100  ,„        ,i,        ,'„ 

Peaches,  per  doz.         

pine-apples,  per  lb „        ... 

Plums,  half-sieve         

Prices  of  Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  per  doz 

Beet,  Red,  per  doz 

Odrrots,  per  bunch       

Cauliflower,  per  doz ... 

Coleworts,  per  doz.  bunches  .., 

CucnmberB,  each  

Endive,  per  doz,         

Fennel,  per  bunch        

French  Beans,  per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb 

Herbs,  per  bunch ,„ 

Horseradish,  per  bundle       

fjeeks,  per  bunch         

Lettuces,  per  doz 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle 

MoBtard  and  Cress,  per  punnet  ... 
Onions,  per  bushel      ...       ...        ... 

Onions,  button,  per  quart      ...        .„ 

Parsley,  per  doz.  bnnches  ..■        ... 

•  Potatoes,  per  bushel    

Radisbea,  per  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb,  per  bundle 

Balsafy,  per  bundle      ,., 

Spinach,  per  bushel      , 

Beakale,  punnet  

Turtxnfl,  nor  bnnpb       .,  „ 


B.  d. 

s.  d 

.  0  a 

1  0 

.  1  0 

4  0 

.  1  6 

3  0 

.  4    0 

9  0 
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12  0 

2    0 

6  0 

2  0 

6  0 
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,  0  6 
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.  0  i 

1  6 
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1  0 
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2  0 
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I^ow  Beady,  in  cloth,  18s., 

THE      GAEDEN,      VOLUME      XII 
cdfetaining   the   Kumbers  from   July   to  end   of 
December,  1677  ;    27  coloured  plates,  and  upwards  of 
600  weed  €ne:Tavirgs,    Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
Tbs  Gabdjih  Ofiice,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


«  A  LPINE     PLANTS     IN    THEIR 

-tX  NATIVE  HABITATS  AND  IN  OUR  ENGLISH 
GAUDE^S."  yy  laCHARD  POTTKlt,  Alpine  and 
Herbaceous  Department  at  J.  Backhouse  A:  Sons' 
KuTseries,  York.  Price  4d.,  or  3s.  4d.  per  dozen;  post 
free,  4id.  and  Ss.  6d.— Of  the  Author ;  or  W.  SBBSiOffs, 
Printer,  15,  Low  Ousegate,  York. 


SITUATIONS. 


THE  Preston  Nursery  and  Pleasure 
Gardens  Company  require  the  immediate  services 
of  an  experienced  Traveller  to  represent  them  in  the 
nursery  and  seed  depariment.  Must  be  steady  and 
hardworking. — Apply,  with  testimonial's,  to  Mb,  W.  H. 
CowBLL,  Secretary.  148,  Church  Street,  Preston. 


T^  ANTED,  by  a  Medical  Man  in  the 

TT  country,  a  GHOOM  and  GARDENER  (single, 
to  live  in  the  house) ;  one  horse  kept :  liberal  wages  to 
a  steady  man  with  gnod  character.  —  Apply  to 
"  G.  W.  8.,"  Post  Office,  Kegworth,  Derby. 


/:j_AtlDENER     (SINGLE-HANDED) 

VJ  wanted  at  end  of  Sepiember  for  kitchen  and 
flower  garden  and  small  conservatory  at  Edgbaston  ; 
married,  without  family,  or  one  boy  only ;  good 
cottage. — Letter,  stating  wages  expected,  &c.,  to  Hugo 
J.  YoDNG,  12,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham. 

WANTED,  a  respectable  YOUTH  fortlie 
Gardens,  willing  to  make  himself  useful ;  one 
that  has  been  ia  the  gardens  preferred  ;  age  not  more 
than  seventeen ;  must  be  well  recommended. — Apply  to 
A.  BuBH,  Brickendonbury,  Hertford. 


WANT     PLACES. 
Head  a-ardenera. 

JOHN  LAING  &  CO.  can  at  present 
recommend  with  every  confidence  several  energetic 
and  practical  Men,  of  tested  ability  and  first-rate  cha- 
racter. Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  want  of  GARDENERS 
and  BAILIFFS,  or  GARDENERS  for  first-rate  Estab- 
lishments or  Single-hand  Situations,  can  be  suited,  and 
have  full  particulars  by  applying  at  StJinstead  Park 
Nureeriea,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.B.    No  fees  charged. 


E. 


G.  HENDERSON 

&  SON  have  many  excellent 
GARDENERS  of  approved  testi- 
monials for  ability,  now  waiting  in 
their  Nurseries  for  Re-engagement. 
E.  G.  H.  &  Son  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  enquiries  from  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen  requiring  such. 


PINE-APPLE    NURSERY, 
Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


/2J.ARDENER,  with  a  thorough  practical 

\-M  knowledge  of  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Hardy  Bulbs,  Ac,  and  the  general  routine  of  garden- 
ing, is  open  to  an  engagement  with  any  nobleman  or 
gentleman  requiring  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
energetic  man.— Address,  "  E.  H."  care  of  Mrs.  Hands, 
68,  Margaret  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.G. 


WANTED,  a  Situation  as  HEAD  GAR- 
DENER where  two  or  more  are  kept;  age 
twenty -eight ;  Scotch  and  total  abstainer;  has  had 
experience  in  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  growing  and 
forcing  in  large  places  in  both  England  and  Scotland, 
with  three  years'  excellent  recommendation  from  lapt 
situation. — Address,  R.  Patibeson,  19,  Davenant  Road, 
Holloway  Road,  London.  N. 


r^ARDENER  (THOROUGH).  —  Gentle- 

vJ  men  or  others  contemplating  Improvements  of 
Gardens,  Parks,  Land  and  Estate,  and  Alterations,  will 
find  the  advertiser  able  to  carry  out  such  works,  either 
on  job  or  situation. — "  J.  N.,'*  1,  Trevor  Place,  Knights- 
bridge. 


GARDENER,  by  a  respectable  married 
man  ;  no  family ;  age,  thirty  ;  seventeen  years' 
experience  in  all  branches  ;  wife  good  dairy  manager  ; 
good  character;  cause  of  leaving,  death  of  employer. — 
Address,  stating  wages  and  particulars,  to  Gabdeneb, 
46.  Cambridge  Road,  Hastings,  Sussex.  


AS  HINDER  GARDENER  in  a  Bothy, 
or  Single-banded;  ten  years'  experience  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  profession  ;  age  twenty-four ; 
good  references. — Address,  stating  terms,  Thos,  Wbbb, 
Coldham  Hall,  Wisbech. 


FOREMAN  or  first  JOURNEYMAN 
in  a  good  establishment ;  age,  twenty-five  ;  eight 
years'  experience  ;  pood  references. — "  B.  P.,"  3,  Bur- 
lington Place,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 


As  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER; 
land  and  stock  if  required  ;  middle-aged  ;  wife 
dairy  and  poultry  if  required  ;  many  years' experience  ; 
good  characters  ;  near  London  preferred ;  please  state 
wages.— "A,  B.,"  The  Lodge,  Kingston,  Arundel, 
Sussex. 


GARDENER  (HEAD  WORKING), 
where  two  or  three  are  kept;  good  single-handed 
place  not  olijected  to  ;  age,  twemy-nine;  married,  no 
encumbrance ;  good  experience ;  good  character  from 
last  employer. — "A.  B„"  27,  Railway  Place,  Feltham 
Hill  Road,  Middlesex. 


WANT    PLACES, 

TO  GARDENERS.— THE  FRIENDS 
of  an  intelligent  L\D,  who  is  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  very  desirous  to  learn  gardening,  are  anxious  to 
hear  of  a  Situation  for  him  under  a  good  gardener,  A 
moderate  premium  offered.— H,  Pare,  Harrow  Weald 
Park,  Stanmore.  Mi'ldlesex. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Man,  aged 
twenty,  a  situation  in  a  nobleman's  or  gentle- 
man's garden  ;  five  months  last  place ;  four  years 
previons;  total  ab^^tainer;  first-class  references.— H. 
LiwnsBT.  Jacksmith's  Lane,  Bdlcricay,  Esses. 


WANTED,  a  Situation  as  Improver 
in  the  houses  in  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's 
establishment ;  age,  nineteen  ;  has  been  two  and  a  half 
years  in  present  situation.  Good  recommendations. — 
Apply,  F.  Bbooheb,  Albnry  Park,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


WANTED,   a   Situation  (one  of   trust), 
to  Invalids   or  Housekeeper. — Address,   34, 
Jubilee  Place,  King's  Road,  CheUea. 


JOHN    GOSNELL  &  CO.'S 


H 
H 

E-c 
u 
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Thi  Host  Delicioas  and  £ffic!u;ioiis  Dentifrice 
known. 

Sold  by  all  Dm^^ts  and  Perfumera, 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.'S  Toilet  &  Nnrsery  Powder 
Celebrated  for  its  parity  and  exquisite  fragrance. 


CtLUBB'S 

FIRE  (S.  THIEF 

RESISTING 

For  Jewels  and  Papers. 

Patent  Detector  Locks 
and  Latches. 

CHITBB  &  SON, 

Queen  Victoria  St. 
St.  Paul's,  B.C. 
and  68.  St.  James  Street,  Pall  ilall,  London. 
Illustrated  Price  List  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


Daflodils. 

rri  H  E    mosfe 

extensive 
and  ^curately' 
named  collectio-i 
cf  the  species  and 
varieties  of  NAR- 
CISSI in  Europe 
is  that  caltivated 
in  the  trial 
gronade  ot 
Messrs.  Babs  & 
S  u  e  D  B  IT.  Pricea 
and  Catalogue 3  oa 
BppUcatioa. 

12,  King  Street,  Covent  Qardoo,  London  W.O. 


"The  Garden'*  in  America, 

THE  AMERICAN  Absent  for  The 
GABnBK  is  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  4,  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  England.  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time.  The  Anniinl  Subscription, 
inclndinj?  postage  to  anv  part  of  tho  United  States,  is 
£1  148.  8d  ,  or  8  dols.  68  cents,  gold,  and  mar  be  for- 
warded direct  to  the  publisher  ;  to  Mr.  Stevens,  or  to 
bis  agents,  Messrs.  Tice  &  Lynch,  34^,  Pine  Street,  New 
York.  International  Money  Orders  cnn  be  obtained  at 
Poet  Offices  in  tho  United  S'tates.  payable  at  the  Cha- 
ring CrosB  Post  Office,  Lordon,  Encrland. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chang:e  it  rather  :  but 
Ths   Aht  itsblp  13   'i!^ JlTVUE."— Shakespeare. 


BEGONIAS  AND  PELAKGONnJMS  AT  M.  LEMOINB'S. 

All  lovers  o£  flowers,  if  on  the  Continent,  should  visit  M. 
Lemoine's  gardens  at  Nancy.  They  are  but  a  short  distance  by 
rail  from  Paris  or  Brussels.  Being  at  Paris  and  desirous  o£ 
seeing  his  Begonias  and  Pelargoniums,  for  the  excellence  of 
which  he  has  a  wide-spread  reputation,  I  visited  Nancy  and 
met  with  a  most  cordial  reception.  The  gardens  are  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  station  at  Nancy,  and  are  easily  found 
by  a  stranger.  [  found  M.  Lemoine  among  his  Pelargoniums, 
admiring  them  with  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast,  which,  indeed, 
he  is,  over  Begonias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  His  double 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  are,  indeed,  wonderful;  they  are  of  all 
shades  of  colour  and  habit  of  growth.  He  has  accomplished 
almost  perfection  in  this  most  useful  of  plants.  He  has  two 
houses,  75  ft.  by  20  ft.,  which  are  now  one  sheet  of  bloom,  all 
the  shades  of  colour  being  present  which  we  find  in  the  single 
varieties,  and  there  is  a  generous  sprinkling  of  good  double 
white  varieties.  Lucie  Lemoine  is  a  particularly  fine  dwarf, 
free  flowering,  pure  double  white,  and,  associated  with  it,  were 
the  following  new  ones  not  yet  sent  out,  viz.,  Triomphe  de 
Nancy,  bright  orange  red,  with  the  reverse  of  the  petals 
salmon-rose,  truss  very  large  ;  Nymph,  a  kind  with  unusually 
large  trusses  of  a  delicately  tinted  white  colour ;  Le  Violet,  a 
sort  with  small  trusses  of  a  beautiful  violet  shade,  habit 
dwarf,  and  very  floriferous ;  La  Lorraine,  with  trusses  of 
unusual  size,  of  a  salmon-buff  colour ;  Psyche,  semi-double, 
beautiful  deep  rose,  almost  tending  to  carmine;  Le  Ceutenaire, 
crimson-purple,  suffused  with  red,  trusses  very  large ;  also 
some  new  shades  in  orange  and  salmon  single  Pelargoniums 
as  yet  unnamed.  Those  which  I  have  named  are  only  a  few 
out  of  two  houses,  consisting  wholly  of  fine  kinds.  M. 
Lemoine's  seedling  Pentstemons  are  also  very  fine,  and  like- 
wise his  Delphiniums.  The  following  were  some  of  the  finest 
double  sorts :  Trophee,  Nancy,  Illustration,  Stuart  Mill, 
Suffrage,  Livingstone,  La  Lorraine,  and  Rayon  de  Soleil. 
He  has  many  fine  seedlings  as  yet  unnamed,  to  be  sent  out  next 
year,  as  full  and  double  as  Kanunoulus  flowers.  But  his 
Begonias  !  They  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  He  has  about 
15,000  seedlings,  all  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  beds  4  ft. 
wide  by  50  ft.  in  length,  and  partially  shaded  by  means  of 
lattice  work  from  the  sun.  Several  of  these  beds  consist  of 
small  seedlings  ;  others  are  flowering  now  for  the  first  time,and 
of  these  very  many  promise  to  be  exceedingly  fine.  The  most 
wonderful  sight  is  four  beds  of  the  larger  plants,  selected 
varieties  not  yet  in  the  trade.  They  are  indeed  magnificent,  and 
alone  are  worth  a  visit  to  Nancy.  Both  single  and  double 
varieties  of  a  great  number  of  colours  may  be  found  amongst 
them,  from  the  deepest  scarlet  to  a  pure  white ;  and  some  are  so 
very  large  and  double,that  they  reminded  me  more  of  small  Holly- 
hock flowers  than  anything  else  with  which  I  can  compare  them. 
While  some  are  easy  of  propagation  and  multiply  rapidly, 
others  are  just  as  slow,  and  it  is  many  years  before  M. 
Lemoine  has  plants  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  ofier  them  to 
the  trade.  A  very  fine  single  variety  with  very  large  flowers 
he  has  had  several  years,  and  as  yet  has  only  had  five  plants  of 
it ;  it  will,  however,  be  worth  waiting  for.  Of  the  varieties  in 
flower,  the  finest  which  I  saw  were  Lemoinei,  President 
Burelle,W.E.6umbleton,Gloire  de  Nancy,  Louis  Thibaut,  Marie 
Lemoine,  Sceptre,  Emile  Lemoine,  and  Miracle,  all  particularly 
noticeable  amongst  a  hundred  others;  also  the  following  new 
varieties  not  yet  sent  out :  No.  2,  Madame  la  Comtesse  Horace 
de  Choiseul,  a  very  fine  double  kind  of  a  most  beautiful  and 
delicately-tinted  white  ;  flowers  very  full  and  imbricated.  No. 
3,  as  yet  unnamed ;  flowers  very  double,  full,  and  of  a  dark 
rose  colour,  resembling,  as  M.  Lemoine  says,  Bengal  Roses; 
habit    erect   and    tall.      No.    46,  roseeflora  plena,    erect    iu 


growth  and  very  fine  ;  one  of  the  most  double  and 
similar  in  habit  to  the  single.  No.  48,  Prof.  Edouard 
Morren ;  flowers  very  large  and  full,  of  the  most  intense 
fiery  scarlet.  No.  55,  unnamed  ;  flowers  very  full  and 
imbricated  like  a  Camellia,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  red.  These 
are  only  a  few  out  of  many  fine  sorts,  and  the  grand  or  great 
grand  parents  of  all  these  were,  B.  Pearcei,  B.  Veitchi,  and  B. 
rosisflora.  Truly,  M.  Lemoine  has  had  wonderful  success  with 
his  Begonias,  and  also  with  zonal  Pelargoniums  !  He  has  many 
glasshouses,  and  about  10  acres  of  land  well  cultivated ;  he 
has,  moreover,  some  remarkably  fine  seedling  Lantanas,  also 
Fuchsias,  amongst  which  are  some  fine  new  hybrids  of  the  F. 
Dominiana  type,  some  new  Phloxes,  and,  in  fact,  many  new 
plants  well  worth  seeing.  0.  H.  Hovey. 


JAPANESE    GARDENING    AT    LAMPORT    HALL. 

By  Sir  CHARLES  ISHAM; 

The  Japanese  pigmy  trees  figured  in  the  last  number  of  TuE 
Garden  (p.  174),  and  also  the  one  in  the  number  for  August, 
1874  (p.  99),  are  valuable  as  demonstrating  what  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  in  that  way.  There  is  here  a  rookery  in  which 
Abies  pygmiea  and  other  dwarf  trees  are  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care.  One,  with  a  double  stem,  twenty-five  years  old, 
is  but  9  in.  high,  although  the  top  has  never  been  shortened  ; 
others,  fifty  years  old,  are  2  ft,  6  in.,  with  dense  or  branching 
heads,  and  what  with  their  visible  roots,  which  also  receive 
careful  attention,  and  the  pigmy  and  miniature  Ivies  growing 
up  them,  I  think  it  not  presumptuous  to  denominate  it  a 
Japanese  rockery.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
other  of  the  kind  in  England,  or  even  iu  Europe,  for,  although 
notagreat  traveller,  I  would  go  a  long  distance  to  see  it.  The  one 
in  question  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  there  has  seldom  been 
a  day  out  of  nine  months  of  the  year  that  it  has  not  had  some 
hours  devoted  to  it.  I  fancy  I  could  give  even  the  Japanese  a 
hint  or  two.  There  is  another  class  of  plants  which  ma.y  be 
quickly  converted  into  miniature  trees,  viz.,  the  Retinosporas ; 
indeed,  there  are  few  shrubs  which,  by  the  aid  of  shears  and 
fine-pointed  scissors,  could  not  be  more  or  less  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  There  will  doubtless  be  an  outcry  against  "  muti- 
lating" such  naturally  beautiful  objects,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  why  these  should  not  be  trained  as  well  as  bedding 
plants,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  labour  of  training  a 
flower  bed  confers  a  benefit  of  but  short  duration,  whereas  an 
hour's  work  at  a  Japanese  tree  may  be  visible  for  a  lifetime, 
and  e\en  may  go  down  to  posterity.  Having  decided  opinions 
on  the  matter,  I  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  tree  or  shrub, 
large  or  small,  which  may  not  be  more  or  less  improved 
by  treatment,  and  that  the  miserable  bushes  which  so 
frequently  disfigure  our  parks  and  gardens  might,  many  of 
them  in  a  few  hours  or  minutes,  be  converted  into  picturesque 
objects.  Nature  provides  the  raw  material,  which  is  capable  of 
being  developed.  A  straight,  crooked,  drooping,  or  prominent- 
rooted  tree,  such  as  the  Beggar's  Oak  at  Bagot's  Park,  might 
each  have  its  character  manifested  to  a  greater  extent  and 
become  still  more  striking  and  beautiful.  Distortion,  such  as 
the  Japanese  adopt,  should  not  be  encouraged,  but  the  natural 
growth  of  a  tree  bears  assisting,  as  do  the  natural  faculties  in  a 
child.  Foresters  may  disagree  with  me,  but  they  usually 
only  consider  a  tree  as  so  many  feet  of  timber,  and,  therefore, 
they  should  be  the  last  persons  to  consult  on  such  matters. 
It  is  clear  that  however  much  we  may  love  Nature,  art  may 
also  have  its  merits.  Flax  is  beautiful  when  growing,  so  it 
may  be  when  converted  into  a  table-cloth.  The  subject  of 
training  dwarf  miniature  trees,  to  do  it  justice,  would 
require  a  volume  with  photographs ;  but  their  beauty  must 
be  apparent  to  all  who  have  seen  them ;  and  this,  I 
believe,  may  be  increased  beyond  a  dream  when  they 
become  venerable  with  age,  and  more  miniature  ones  with 
Alpine  plants  cover  the  ground  amongst  their  roots. 
Diminutive  figures  under  the  trees,  such  as  Loudon 
idealised  in  a  woodcut  iu  one  of  his  books,  but  which  he 
had  never  seen  carried  out,  add  greatly  to  the  charm,  and 
when  done  properly,  are  the  admiration  of  most  beholders.  I 
should  be  happy  to  show  my  garden  to  any  one  interested 
in  horticulture  ;    like  all  other  earthly  things,  it  is  capable  of 
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vast  improvement ;  but  that  is  only  accomplished  by  time 
and  constant  attention.  Lamport  Station  is  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  from  Blisworth,  on  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway. 


AEBUTUS  ANDEAOHNE. 
Or  all  the  varieties  of  the  genus  Arbutus  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  hardiest  and  best.  The  true  variety  is  not  often  met  with  ; 
I,  however,  recently  saw  several  large  bushes  of  it  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Eastnor  Castle ;  there  was  also  growing 
near  them  a  bush  of  A.  procera.  The  latter  has  large,  hand- 
some foliage,  but  it  is  scarcely  so  hardy  as  Andrachne ;  neither 
is  its  bark  so  bright  and  red.  This  latter  is  a  striking  and 
distinct  feature  of  A.  Andrachne.  Arbutus  hybrida  is  also 
hardier  than  A.  procera,  and  is  but  little  inferior  to  A. 
Andrachne.  There  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  it  growing 
in  Bath  Park  ;  it  is  about  25  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  in  diameter  of 
spread  of  branches.  The  appearance  of  this  (I  may  say)  tree 
in  autumn,  with  its  waxy,  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  flowers,  when 
in  blossom,  or  during  winter,  when  laden  with  its  golden  and 
red  fruit,  is  a  sight  to  be  taken  note  of  and  one  which  will 
hardly  ever  be  erased  from  the  memory.  Arbutus  Andrachne 
is,  I  believe,  rather  scarce  in  the  trade,  and  probably  A.  hybrida 
may  often  be  substituted  for  it,  the  latter  being  more  plentiful. 
The  two  kinds  are,  however,  very  distinct  when  seen  growing 
together ;  the  leaves  of  A.  hybrida  are  roughly  serrated,  while 
the  foliage  of  Andrachne  is  broader  and  rounder,  and  slightly, 
if  at  all,  serrated.  My  advice  to  planters  who  wish  for  a 
superior  evergreen  shrub,  and  who  have  not  already  secured 
it,  is  to  buy  Arbutus  Andrachne.  Geokge  Berry. 

Longleat, 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Desfontainea  spinosa. — I  have  a  bnsh  of  this  6  ft.  high,  and 
proportionately  round,  that  flowers  for  ten  montbs  every  year  in  the 
open  air.  Last  autnmn  some  insect  bored  holes  at  the  base  of  every 
flower,  and  so  extracted  the  honey.  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  insect 
it  was  ?  The'flowers  continued  to  be  attacked  long  after  wasps  had 
disappeared. — H.  F. 

Althaeas  in  London. — Just  below  Holland  Park,  on  the  Ken- 
sington Road,  is  a  fine  specimen  ot  a  dcrk  lilao-flowered  Althsea  in 
fall  flower.  About  six  such  shrubs  in  the  Park  Lane  Gardens  wonld 
have  a  fine  effect. — J.  S. 

Acacia  melanoxylon. — This  flowers  freely.  I  have  a  stump  of 
one  51  in.  in  circumference  18  in.  from  the  ground.  When  the  old 
tree  failed,  or  was  blown  down,  young  shoots  came  np,  one  of  which 
is  now  30  ft.  high. — H.  F.,  Rosehill,  Falmouth. 

The  White  Shrubby  Hibiscus. — There  is  a  pure  and  delicate 
white  variety  of  this  valuable  shrub  now  in  flower  which  deserves  the 
attention  ot  all  interested  in  good  aatnmn  blooming  shrubs.  To  ua 
it  seemed  more  beautiful  than  any  ot  the  coloured  forms,  and  good 
white  shrubs  that  flower  in  autumn  are  not  common.  This  white 
variety  may  be  seen  in  a  email  state  among  the  shrubs  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. — V. 

Menzlesia  polyfolia  alba. — This,  though  a  most  interesting 
plant,  is  comparatively  little  grown  in  private  gardens.  Either  as  a 
pot  plant  or  grown  in  beds  or  borders,  it  grows  freely  and  yields  a 
enccession  ot  white  waxy  blossoms,  equal  in  appearance  to  those  ot 
the  Lily  ot  the  Valley.  A  large  bed  of  it  in  the  Tooting  Nursery  is 
now  quite  a  mass  ot  blossom,  and  it  has  been  in  that  state  for  these 
tour  months  past. — S. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. — I  have  some  plants  ot 
this  hardy  shrub  in  fine  bloom.  The  flower.heads,  which  vary  from  8  in. 
to  10  in.  long,  and  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  broad  at  the  base,  are  borne  on 
the  end  ot  the  current  season's  shoots.  A  rich  soil  to  grow  in,  and 
a  thick  mulching  with  manure  in  spring,  is  the  kind  ot  treatment 
whioh  this  Hydrangea  requires  to  produce  vigour  in  growth  and  a 
profusion  of  huge  panicles  ot  flowers. — G.  B. 

The  Blue  Gum  Tree. — At  Penmere,  one  mile  from  Falmouth, 
there  are  several  ot  these  trees  over  twelve  years  old.  One  ot  them 
is  about  50  ft.  high,  and  its  trunk,  2  ft.  above  ground,  measures  39  in. 
in  circumference.  1  have  a  tree  five  years  old  about  25  ft.  high. 
— H.  F. 

Acacia  dealbata. — This  flowers  freely  every  spring  with  me 
both  in  a  young  and  old  state.— H.  F.,  Rosehill,  Falmouth. 


Coreopsis  nudata. — This  rare  aquatic,  a  Composite  from  North 
America,  deserves  speoial  mention,  not  only  for  its  rarity  and  very 
peculiar  structure,  but  also  on  account  of  its  beauty.  It  grows  about 
2  ft.  high  and  bears  numerous  deep  purple  flowers  1  in.  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  leaves  are  upright,  round,  just  like  those  ot  a  Bush, 
and  totally  unlike  the  foliage  of  any  cultivated  member  of  this  well- 
known  and  favourite  genus.  In  a  wild  state  it  grows  in  company 
with  some  ot  the  Sarracenias  in  the  North  American  marshes,  and, 
under  cultivation,  does  well  with  its  pot  plunged  nearly  up  to  the 
rim  iu  water. — G. 

Watsonias. — These  are  now  beautiful  in  Mr.  Ware's  collection. 
A  white  one  (W.  alba)  is  particularly  beautiful  and  graceful.  W. 
rosea,  with  its  large  purple-pink  flowers,  is  a  good  companion  to  it. 

Small  Pomegranate  Bushes  in  Flowsr. — In  the  Paris 
markets  now  there  are  little  bushes  ot  one  of  the  small  varieties  of 
Pomegranate  not  more  than  8  in.  through  the  head.  They  are  little 
standards  supported  on  slender  stems  about  15  in.,  high  and  sparkling 
with  bright  flowers  and  buds.  This  is  one  of  the  plants  one  would 
like  to  see  in  our  markets,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  markets  should 
not  be  all  alike  ;  in  any  case  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  these  and  the 
pigmy  Oleanders  when  one  goes  abroad. 

Phaleenopsis  grandiflora. — A  new  importation  of  plants  ot 
this  beautiful  Orchid,  now  flowering  freely  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  their  flowers  on  any  we 
have  before  seen.  The  blossoms  are  of  perfect  form  and  of  the 
purest  white,  the  lip  being  slightly  tinted  with  golden  yellow. 
Even  small  plants  at  present  bear  flowers  which  measure  over  4  in. 
across. 

Sedum  trifldum. — This  old,  yet  uncommon,  Himalayan  Stone- 
orop  is  one  of  the  prettiest  rook  plants  now  in  flower.  Its  slender, 
procumbent  stems  bear  at  the  tops  rosettes  of  deeply. toothed,  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  in  the  centre  ot  which  is  a  tuft  ot  bright  rosy  blos- 
soms. Why  it  is  so  uncommon  1  cannot  imagine,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  ot  plants  to  grow  and  propagate. — A. 

Sagittaria  variabilis. — This  interesting  aquatic  plant  is  now 
flowering  for  the  flrst  time  in  a  tank  in  the  Wellington  Nurseries. 
It  grows  about  18  in.  high,  and  its  leaves,  which  are  very  narrow, 
vary  very  much  in  form.  Its  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  green 
stamens,  and,  as  a  water  plant,  it  will  doubtless  be  appreciated. 

A  Fine  Xiilium  auratum. — We  have  received  from  a  corre. 
spondent  at  Leytonstone  a  very  fine  example  of  this  Lily,  said  to  be 
a  cross  between  auratum  and  lancifoliuui  rubrum.  In  the  flower 
sent,  however,  we  can  discover  no  trace  of  the  latter  variety.  It 
measures  from  11  in.  to  12  in.  across,  and  the  petals  are  2^  in.  broad, 
gracefully  recurved,  and  beautifully  spotted.  It.|i3  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  Lilium  auratum  wo  have  seen. 

Rubus  nubigenuB  var.  macrocarpus. — A  coloured  figure  of 
this  remarkable  Kubus  is  given  in  the  last  number  of  "  L'lllustra. 
tion  Horticole."  It  has  red  flowers  and  large,  bright  crimson  fruit, 
whioh  seems  to  be  produced  in  profusion.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
sent  to  M.  Linden  from  the  Andes  ot  Bogota  in  1876. 

Two  Bare  Orchids. — The  white  drooping- flowered  Phajus  Dod. 
soni  is  now  blooming  freely  in  the  Holloway  Nurseries.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  Phajus  and  is  well  worth  culture.  A  good 
plant  of  the  new  Odontogloasum  pardinum  is  also  showing  flower  in 
the  same  establishment. 

Viola  liOvelinesB. — This  Viola  sent  est  this  year  by  Mr. 
Williams,  ot  Holloway,  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  already  numerous  varieties  of  that  class  ot  plants.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large,  of  fine  form,  and  of  a  rich  plum  colour.  It  grows 
well  and  flowers  freely  all  through  the  summer.  We  have  lately  seen 
several  good  beds  of  it  in  gardens  about  London. 

Anemones,  Phloxes,  and  Begonias. — Established  plants  of 
the  beautiful  Anemone  Honorine  Jobert,  tall-growing  Phloxes,  and 
Begonias  make  an  effective  combination  on  a  piece  of  rookwork  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Planted  in  deep  sandy  soil,  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and,  associated  with  hardy  shrubs, 
&c.,  they  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  ot  effective  gardening, 
even  within  reach  ot  the  London  smoke.  The  plants  used  are  all 
hardy,  but  they  are  all  the  better  for  a  little  protection  in  the  way  of 
a  few  inches  deep  of  ashes  round  their  roots  in  winter;  while 
such  efiects  as  we  find  here  can  be  produced  in  the  smallest  London 
gardens,  we  are  surprised  that  people  incur  the  trouble  of  filling  their 
flower  beds  with  Geraniums  and  other  tender  bedding  plants,  which 
are  far  more  expensive  to  keep,  and  certainly  maoh  less  attractive. 
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AUbough  the  Begonias  consiefc  of  nearly  all  the  best  known  kinds, 
none  are  so  attractive  at  present  as  Emperor,  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  specimens  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  high  and  as  mucb  through,  loaded 
with  blossoms.  These  have  been  wintered  out-of-doors  for  several 
years. — S. 

Anchusa  incarnata. — This  pretty  hardy  plant,  grown  in  a  pot 
in  Messrs.  Rollisson's  nursery  at  Tooting,  has  been  yielding  abund- 
ance of  pretty  flesh-coloured  blossoms  ever  since  last  May.  It  grows 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  is,  in  every  way,  well  wortb  adding  to  good 
collections  of  hardy  plants.  It  seeds  pretty  freely,  and  will,  there- 
fore, soon  become  plentiful. 

Bouvardia  angustifolia. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Bou. 
vardias,  but  still  well  worth  attention.  Either  in  pots  or  in  beds  out- 
of-doors,  under  good  culture,  vigorous  plants  of  it  4  in.  or  Sin.  high, 
profusely  laden  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  may  be  secured  at  nearly 
every  season  of  the  year. 

Lobelia  Emperor  "William. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Lobelias 
of  the  speciosa  type.  It  is  compact  in  habit,  and  its  flowers,  which 
are  very  large,  are  of  good  form  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  It  is 
grown  largely  in  Messrs.  Rollisson's  nursery  at  Tooting. 

Nymphsea  odorata  minor. — For  growing  in  small  tanks  or  in 
glass  vessels  in  rooms  this  plant  is  admirably  adapted.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  small,  are  round  and  of  a  reddish-bronze  colour  on  both 
sides.  Its  flowers,  which  are  not  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
Water  Lily,  are  produced  freely;  they  are  exquisitely  formed  and  of 
snowy  whiteness,  the  stamens  being  salphur-coloured.  In  a  cool 
conservatojy  or  greenhouse. where  a  tank  exists,  this  Lily  will  flourish, 
and  it  will  even  withstand  severe  frost.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  in 
the  Wellington  Nursery. 

Pancratium  fragrans. — Finely  flowered  plants  of  this  beautiful 
Amaryllid  were  lately  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway . 
Some  of  them  were  furnished  with  flower-spikes  bearing  a  whorl  of 
twelve  unusually  large  pure  white  delicionsly  scented  flowers. 
Comparatively  few  people  grow  this  Pancratium,  which  is  surprising, 
oonsideriog  its  easy  culture  and  its  effective  character  when  iu  bloom. 
For  the  centres  of  bouquets  the  flowers  are  unsurpassed,  and  they 
last  in  good  condition  a  long  time  in  water.  A  small- flowered  variety 
is  now  very  beautiful  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  where  it  is  much 
prized  for  its  purity  of  colour  and  sweet  perfume, 

Symphytum  asperrimum  variegatum.  —  This  is  a  new 
variegated  form  of  the  Prickly  Comfrey  now  in  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson's  Nursery  at  St.  John's  Wood.  It  differs  from  S.  officinale 
variegatom  in  being  of  stronger  growth,  hardier,  and  in  its  leaves 
being  edged  with  a  broad  margin  of  bright  yellow  ;  it  also  stands 
hot  weather  without  becoming  scorched.  For  shrubbery  borders,  or 
in  isolated  groups  on  lawns,  this  Comfrey  will  be  an  effective  plant, 
its  brightness  vying  with  that  of  the  Golden-leaved  Elder. 

Pulmonaria  dahurica. — This  rare  little  gem  is  now  in  flower 
with  me.  It  is  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  Lungworts. 
Its  leaves  are  oval-shaped,  about  4  in.  long,  ^  in.  wide,  dark  green, 
without  spots,  and  beset  on  the  surface  with  short,  stiff  hairs.  The 
blossoms  are  borne  on  slender  stalks  about  6  in. high  and  are  about  \  in. 
long,  of  a  bright,  clear  blue  colour,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in  good 
condition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  to  manage  in  culti. 
vatioD,  hence  its  rarity.  It  does  best  in  frames,  for,  though  hardy, 
it  does  not  succeed  well  if  planted  out-of-doors. — A. 

Pitcher-plants  at  Holloway.— The  large  collection  of  Ne- 
penthes in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  is  now  very  attractive.  The  plants, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of  span-roofed  houses,  are  fur- 
nisbed  with  a  profusion  of  large,  finely-coloured  pitchers,  which  look 
all  the  more  graceful  for  being  allowed  to  droop  down  and  intermix 
with  the  foliage  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  fine-leaved  Crotons. 

The  White  Water  Lily  at  Kensington.— The  large  round 
tanks  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Kensington,  filled  with 
Nymphaea  alba,  are  now. very  attractive.  The  plants  grow  herewith 
remarkable  vigour,  and  the  blooms  are  much  larger  than  we  often 
find  them  in  the  open  country.  When  the  rose-coloured  variety 
comes  to  be  sufficiently  plentiful  to  allow  of  plants  of  it  being  intro- 
duced among  the  white  kind  the  effect  will  indeed  be  excellent. — S. 

Amaryllis  O'Brieni  delicata.— This  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Pine-apple  Nurseries.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Amaryllises  ever  raised.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  perfect  in  outline,  are  pure  white,  delicately  traced, 
and  dotted  with  clear  rose.  The  foliage  is  dark  green  with  a  broad 
white  band  down  each  leaf.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  fine 
form  of  Hippeastrum  pardinum  roseum  and  Amaryllis  reticulata 
major,  and,  when  better  known,  it  will  doubtless  hold  a  foremost  place 
amongst  Amaryllises. 

Double  Zinnias. — In  mixed  borders,  or  in  beds  among  sub- 
tropical plants,  these  are  always  attractive  when  well  grown.  They 
require  a  deep  loamy  soil,  aEd  if  other  conditions  are  suitable  they 


will  bloom  freely  from  July  until  the  frost  cuts  them  down  in  autumn. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  a  fine  collection  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  at  Chiswick  ;  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of 
an  Aster,  perfect  in  form,  and  varying  in  colour,  there  being  golden- 
yellow,  magenta,  rose,  pink,  purple,  and  cream  colour.  For  cutting 
for  vases  they  are  invaluable,  for,  in  addition  to  supplying  sd  many 
colours,  they  last  for  a  long  time  in  water.  The  plants  in  question 
were  raised  from  seed  saved  in  Bengal,  where  the  Zinnia  is  grown 
during  the  moist  months  of  the  year,  namely,  from  May  to  Septembt^r, 
thus  teaching  us  that,  in  order  to  grow  Zinnias  well,  a  warm  situation 
and  abundance  of  water  are  necesaary, — C.  S. 

Agapinthus  umbellatus  Out-of-doors. — Though  this  may 
not  withstand  the  winter  out-of-doors  in  many  parts  of  England,  yet 
good  effects  may  be  produced  during  the  summer  by  planting  out 
established  specimens  of  it  in  spring.  Either  isolated  on  lawns  or 
planted  in  borders  or  iu  mixed  beds,  good  plants  of  it  will  produce 
abundance  of  flowers.  During  winter  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  any  dry  shed  free  from  frost.  In  this  way  they  get  a 
season  of  rest,  and  flower  all  the  better  when  planted  out  the  next 
year.  Several  large  beds  of  this  plant  treated  in  this  way  are  now  in 
flower  in  the  Tottenham  Nurseries. 

Mutisia  decurrens. — Grown  at  the  end  of  a  glasshouse  or  on 
an  open  wall,  this  Mutisia,  if  planted  in  good  soil,  will  mske  an 
attractive  object  during  the  summer.  It  is  at  present  little  grown  in 
our  gardens,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  smaller-growing  Nasturtiums  or  Convolvu- 
luses, and  similar  plants  for  covering  fences,  walls,  or  bare  stones  on 
rockwork.  Its  bright  Cinnamon-orange  flowers  are  very  showy,  and 
will  last  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  now  flowering  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  glasshouses  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery. — S.  0. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Arthur  Potts. — This  is  a  dwarf  Begonia  of  the 
Davisi  type,  and  is,  indeed,  probably  a  seedling  from  that  kind. 
When  in  flower  established  plants  are  not  more  than  6  in,  high,  and 
their  brilliant,  blood-red  blossoms  are  prodaced  in  great  profusion. 
Either  of  these  kinds  make  admirable  plants  for  growing  in  pota  or 
pans,  or  if  planted  out  as  an  edging,  or  in  groups  in  the  conservatory, 
they  would  constitute  a  striking  feature  from  June  to  November, 
They  are  now  in  fine  condition  in  Messrs.  Teitoh's  nursery,  Chelsea. 


Overcrowding  Plants  in  Beds. — Among  the  mistakes  made 
in  "  bedding  out  "  a  common  one  is  putting  plants  close  together 
that  can  only  be  seen  to  advantage  when  seen  by  themselves  or  at 
some  distance  apart.  We  have  lately  seen  some  beds  of  Begonias 
that  were  not  effective  because  the  kinds  were  such  aa  could  only  be 
seen  to  advantage  when  the  sides  of  the  plants  as  well  as  the  tips 
could  be  seen.  Lately  also,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  we  saw  some  fine 
collections  of  Gladioli  so  crowded  together,  that  only  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  could  be  seen.  Numbers  of  plants  will  bear  to  be  over- 
crowded without  their  beauty  being  wholly  lost ;  and  plants  are 
easily  divisable  into  two  classes  as  regards  their  ^fitness  for  being 
placed  close  together.  Those  who  have  to  deal  with  them  would  do 
well  to  more  frequently  consider  their  habits  of  growth  in  relation  to 
the  positions  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Exhibition  Carnations. — At  the  Woodbridge  flower  show,  usu- 
ally held  early  in  July,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinka  are  generally 
largely  exhibited,  and  so  distressingly  formal  in  their  paper  collars, 
that  one  naturally  turned  to  the  Roses  that  had  a  few  buds  and 
leaves  attached  to  them  as  a  positive  relief  from  such  formalism  and 
wasted  skill.  Amongst  miscellaneous  contributions  at  the  same  show 
I  have,  however,  invariably  stopped  to  admire  a  large  flat  basket  of 
pot  Carnations  (principally  of  the  tree  section),  a  complete  mass  of 
the  finest  blooms,  varying  from  fiery  scarlet  to  the  purest  white,  and 
as  they  were  sent  by  Mr.  Keen,  the  raiser  of  Miss  JoUiffe,  that  lovely, 
free-flowering,  flesh-coloured  kind,  I  need  scarcely  say  was  largely 
shown.  They  were  fine  plants  tied  to  single  stakes,  and  allowed  to 
mingle  somewhat  loosely  together.  No  paper,  except  a  alip  for  the 
name,  was  observable,  and  the  pots  were  plunged  and  covered  with 
Moss,  like  an  ordinary  nursery  hamper  of  plants  prepared  for 
travelling.  I  merely  offer  this  as  a  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  those  lovely  flowers  (Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks)  being  ex- 
hibited in  a  way  which  shows  their  beauty  equally  well  as  the  single 
bloom  system. — J.  Gboom. 

Messrs.  Rollisson's  Failure. — A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
Messrs.  William  Rollisson  &  Sons,  of  Tooting,  was  held  last  Tuesday 
at  No.  8,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  when  a  trustee  was  appointed.  The  meet- 
ing was  largely  attended,  and  at  the  close  the  chairman  remarked  that 
much  sympathy  bad  been  evinced  by  the  creditors  present  for  Messrs. 
RoHisson,  whose  business  is  still  being  carried  on,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  an  arrangement  may  be  arrived  at  whereby  the  uninter- 
rupted continuance  of  the  firm,  which  has  now  existed  for  nearly 
100  years,  will  be  ensured. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Two  Idnda  of  Rhaa,  R.  glabra, 
from  North  America,  and  K.  Bemialata,  from  China,  are  among  the 
most  strikinjj  of  the  hardy  ornamental  shraba  for  the  present  month. 
The  first  has  elegant,  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  twenty  or  more 
leaflets,  the  general  leaf.stalk,  as  well  as  the  midribs  of  the  leaflets, 
being  a  fine  red  colour ;  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  still  further 
enhanced  by  short,  dense  panicles  of  small,  bright  red  fruits.  R. 
Bemialata  is  a  much  larger  sort,  with  noble  leaves  made  up  of  from 
five  to  nine  leaflets ;  the  small,  whitish  flowers  are  borne  in  large 
panicles.  Koelrenteria  paniculata  is  a  handsome  small  tree  from 
China  ;  the  foliage  is  very  elegant,  the  leaflets  being  variously  lobed, 
and  the  little  flowers — yellow,  with  a  small,  orange-red  centre — are  so 
numerous  as  to  make  a  tolerably  good  show  in  spite  of  their  small 
size.  Amongst  shrubs  remarkable  for  their  handsome  foliage,  one 
of  the  best  is  Aristotelia  Maoqui  variegata,  a  native  of  Chili  j  the 
variegation  is  most  pleasing  and  constant.  Provided  a  fairly-sheltered 
spot  be  chosen,  the  plant  will  do  well — in  the  southern  counties  at 
any  rate.  Calycanthns  occidentalis,  a  Californian  shrub,  also  requires 
to  be  planted  against  a  wall  or  amongst  shrubs,  as  it  is  too  tender  to 
do  well  in  the  open  in  most  localities ;  under  favourable  conditions, 
however,  its  large,  handsome,  deep  brownish. red  flowers — sometimes 
more  than  3  in.  across — are  freely  produced.  Potentilla  fruticoaa 
floribunda  is  a  charming  dwarf  shrub  of  good  habit,  and  an  extremely 
free  flowerer,  the  yellow  blossoms  making  a  fine  show. 

Hardy  Aquatic  Plants.— A  beautiful  little  Water  Lily,  Nym. 
phsea  pygmsea,  deserves  special  mention  ;  it  has  rather  a  wide  geo. 
graphical  distribution,  being  found  in  Siberia,  China,  and  on  the 
Himalayas.  The  early  part  of  the  present  century  first  saw  it  intro. 
dnced  to  English  gardens,  and  it  was  long  ago  figured  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine."  For  many  years,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
been  totally  lost  to  cultivation.  Its  little  blossoms  are  pure  white, 
not  larger  than  a  half-crown  piece,  and  its  leivea  small  in  proportion ; 
altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  the  smaller  orna- 
mental  water  plants.  Another, very  interesting  water  plant,  though 
somewhat  leaa  beautiful  than  the  last  named,  is  Hydropeltia  peltata  ; 
the  shape  of  its  leaves  has  earned  it  the  name  of  Water-Buckler. 
The  floating,  oval  leaves  are  very  pretty,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
purple  colour.  Its  distribution,  like  that  of  the  Water  Lily  mentioned 
above,  is  very  interesting  and  peouliar.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Himalayas,  and  Australia.  Trapa  natans, 
the  Water  Caltrops,  growing  with  the  two  plants  just  noted,  is  doing 
better  than  we  have  before  seen  it  in  the  open  air;  some  of  its  leaves 
have  assumed  fine  reddish  and  purplish  tints  which  are  especially 
attractive.  Selliera  radicans  is  a  dwarf  Australian  plant  of  neat 
habit,  bearing  numerous  whitish. pink  blossoms  singly  on  stalks  2  in. 
in  length.  The  North  American  Cyperua  vegetus,  a  fine  plant  3  ft. 
high,  is  equally  as  pretty  aa  many  of  the  kinda  that  are  thought 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove ;  it  is  of  a  pleasing, 
Graaa.green  colour,  and  furnishes  a  colour  and  habit  not  possessed 
by  any  of  our  native  plants. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Cosmos  bipinnatas,  a  Mexican 
annual,  is  perhaps  the  lovelieat  and  moat  graceful  of  all  the 
Compoaites  at  preaent  in  flower ;  the  large  blossoms  exhibit  various 
shades  of  purple,  and  the  foliage  is  light  and  feathery  ;  under  good 
treatment,  the  plants  attain  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft..  The  varie. 
gated  form  of  Symphytum  oflicinale  is  very  striking  on  account  of  its 
large  arching  leaves  broadly  margined  with  cream  colour.  Iludbeckia 
speciosa,  a  United  States  perennial,  is  probably  the  most  desirable 
member  of  a  showy  genus ;  it  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bears 
abundantly  its  handsome  bloaaoma,  the  large  ray  being  bright  yellow 
and  the  disk  a  black.purple.  A  Michaelmas  Daisy  of  very  recent 
introduction,  Aster  tortifolius,  will  become  a  general  favourite  when 
more  known;  it  haa  curiously  cut  leaves  and  showy  blossoms  of  a 
pleasing  mauve  colour  ;  its  height  is  1  ft.  or  rather  more.  Bro. 
wallia  demissa,  a  South  American  annual  about  2  ft.  high,  has 
beautiful  blue  flowers.  Calceolaria  glutinosa,  another  very  showy 
annual,  grows  about  18  in.  high,  and  has  bri»ht  yellow  blossoms. 
Convolvulus  Dorycnium,  a  South  European  plant  with  a  very  ong 
flowering  season,  has  charming  pink  flowers  and  narrow  leaves ;  it  is 
of  shrubby  habit,  and  grows  about  1  ft.  or  IJ  ft.  high.  C. 
scammonia,  the  plant  yielding  the  cathartic  gum  reain  called 
Bcammony,  is  a  fine  decorative  plant  having  long-atalked,  arrow, 
head-like  leavea,  and  long.atalked,  white  flowera  borne  in  twos  or 
threes.  Lobelia  ramosa,  from  the  Swan  River,  in  Australia,  is  an 
exceedingly  showy  annual,  about  1  ft.  high,  the  large  flowers  being 
a  deep  bright  blue  and  having  a  white  centre.  Cuphea  silenoidea 
grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  with  rose. coloured  blossoms. 
Ita  variety  of  Zamperi  is  nearly  double  the  height ;  the  upper  part 
of  its  large  flowers  is  a  blaok. purple,  the  lower  being  a  dark  crimson. 
Another  variety,  splendeuB,  is  about  as  tall  aa   the  type,  but  the 


flowers  are  of  a  dull,  red. brown  colour,  the  upper  petals  being  edged 
with  purple.  Paoralea  physodes,  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  height,  a  North 
American  perennial,  is  now  in  flower. — f. 
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A  SCHOOL  FLORA.  FOR  THE  USE  OP  ELEMENTARY 

BOTANICAL  CLASSES.* 
This  handy  little  volume  possesses  many  advantages  over  several 
works  which  have,  of  late,  been  published  for  the  use  of  those  who 
have  mastered  the  elements  of  botanical  science.  In  it  the  author 
has  adopted  the  analytical  method  which  Lamarck  was  the  first  to 
develop — a  method  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best  for 
enabling  beginners  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  concerning  any 
(to  them)  uukuowa  plant.  Roughly  stated,  the  arrangement  con- 
sists  in  continually  coupling  together  two  opposite  characters,  and  in 
deciding  at  each  step  which  of  these  characters  are  exhibited  by  the 
plant  under  examination.  Of  course  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  accuracy  at  each  step,  but,  with  a  tolerable  amount  of 
diligence,  any  one  who  understands  thoroughly  the  meanings  of  the 
more  commonly-used  botanical  terms  can  run  a  plant  down,  as  it 
were,  and  name  it  correctly  without  much  trouble.  This,  of  course, 
could  hardly  be  done  at  all  by  beginners  without  such  aid  as  that  ex- 
plained above.  A  good  many  woodcuts — some  rather  roughly  executed, 
but  all  very  characteristic — illustrate  plants  of  interest,  and  also 
points  of  structure,  far  better  than  mere  descriptions.  The  book 
contains  also  a  small  glossary,  which  explains  shortly  most  of  the 
terms  used.  Such  terms,  however,  as  dicoccous,  triooooous,  &o.,  are, 
at  the  best,  but  clumsy  expressions,  and  should  not  be  used  in  any 
work  like  the  one  under  review.  Surely  the  Anglicised  aril,  too,  is 
better  than  the  more  cumbrous  arillus.  We  are  told  in  the  preface 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  this  work  was  compiled  "  for  the  use  of 
the  botanical  classes  of  the  Giggleswiok  school,  and  all  the  plants 
which  grow  within  a  few  miles  of  that  centre  have,  therefore,  been 
included,  whether  rare  or  common;  whilst  in  order  that  the  book 
may  be  useful  to  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  all  common 
plants  have  been  included,  whether  growing  there  or  not."  JVIany 
widely  distributed  and  common  British  plants  are,  however,  omitted,, 
and  several  which  we  cannot  but  think  must  occur  within  the  limits, 
of  which  the  author  says  he  gives  all  the  plants.  The  classification 
into  common  and  nacommon  plants  by  means  of  different  type  is,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  misleading,  many  of  our  commonest  plants 
being  classed  amongst  the  not  generally  common  oues,  and  vice  versil. 
Many  typographical  errors  occur,  and  some  few  mistakes  in  descrip- 
tion,  which  a  future  edition — and  the  work  is  such  as  to  warrant 
another — will,  no  doubt,  set  right.  Q, 


BBNTHAM'S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA,  f 

A  \EW  edition  of  this  valuable  handbook  has  just  been  published. 
The  principal  alteration  in  it  seems  to  be  the  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  Latin  names  of  the  genera  and  species.  It  was  not  without  some 
misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that,  in  the  first  edition,  in 
deference  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  and  advice  of  the  late 
Professor  Henslow,  an  attempt  was  mad©  to  establish  an  English 
scientific  nomenclature  in  imitation  of  the  French  and  German  ones 
introduced  in  several  standard  Continental  floras.  The  names  were 
partly  framed  and  almost  entirely  settled  by  Professor  Henslow 
himself,  and  it  was  hoped  that  as  his  successful  experience  in  tlie 
popular  teaching  of  botany  was  fully  recognised,  they  would  have 
met  with  general  acceptance.  In  this,  however,  the  author  has  been 
disappointed,  and,  at  the  request  of  several  friends,  he  has  now 
restored  to  the  Latin  names  their  usual  prominence,  retaining  the 
English  ones  only  in  a  second  rank.  Four  speciea  are  added  in  the 
present  edition,  Ranunculus  ophioglossifolius,  Teucrium  Botrys, 
Juncus  pygmaius,  and  Scirpus  parvulus,  all  long  known  as  French 
plants,  but  only  recently  ascertained  to  be  growing  within  the  limits 
of  the  British   Islands. 

Glanville's  Wootton  (Hatchards,  Piccadilly)  is  a  neatly  got-up 
volume,  coDsisting  of  392  pages,  devoted  to  the  zoology  and  botany 
of  that  part  of  Dorsetshire.  The  botanical  part,  which  most  con- 
oerns  us,  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  catalogue.  Both  Latin  and 
English  names  are  given,  and  they  are  placed  under  the  differeut 
Natural  Orders  to  which  the  plants  belong.  Photographic  views  ol 
the  Church  and  Manor  House  at  Glanville's  Wootton  are  given,  and 
also  an  introduction  describing  the  parochial  history  and  arohseology 
of  the  place.     The  work  will  be  found  useful  for  reference. 

*  By  W.  Marshall  Watts,  D.  Sc.  (Loud.).  London :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co 
Settle  :  Wildman  &  Son. 

t  "Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,"  By  George  Bentham,'P,L.S.  London: 
Reeve  &  Co. 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREE  STUMPS. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Revue  Hortioole "  M.  Carriere 
describes,  under  the  above  title,  a  method  of  utilising 
more  or  less  decayed  tree  stumps  by  transforming  them  into 
picturesque  objects  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or 
Fernery.  Portions  of  the  dead  stump  of  almost  any  tree  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose,  those  which  have  a  large  number  of 
bold  ramifications  being  the  most  suitable.  In  any  case  addi- 
tional branches  may  be  always  added  according  to  the  place 
which  the  stump  is  to  occupy,  the  new  pieces  being  firmly  se- 
cured to  the  parent  stem  by  strong  nails  or,  better  still,  by 
Oak  pegs.  Of  course,  in  fixing  the  added  branches,  care  must 
be  taken  to  give  the  whole  an  irregular  and  rustic  appearance, 
otherwise  the  artistic  effect 
will  be  entirely  marred.  As  the 
subjects  to  be  placed  on  these 
ornamental  tree  stumps  will 
require  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture,  the  stump  must  be 
surrounded  with  common  Moss, 
Sphagnum,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance which  will  maintain  the 
whole  arrangement  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  humidity.  If  the 
plants  used  require  a  greater 
amount  of  nourishment  than 
they  can  get  out  of  damp  Moss, 
a  certain  proportion  of  garden 
soil  or  well  rotted  manure 
should  be  added.  The  frame- 
work being  put  together,  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  ornament 
it.  Although  the  method  of 
doing  this  must  be  left  to  the 
individual  taste  of  the  operator, 
nevertheless  there  are  certain 
general  rules  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  obtain  as  pleasing  and 
picturesque  an  effect  as  pos- 
sible. While  avoiding  monoto- 
nous regularity  on  the  one  hand, 
we  must  always  proceed  on 
some  sort  of  system,  so  that  a 
natural  appearance  may  be 
given  to  the  whole.  The  orna- 
mental tree  stump  here  shown 
is  drawn  from  a  beautiful  speci- 
men in  a  hothouse  belonging  to 
M.  Worth  at  Turenne,  and  is 
the  handiwork  of  M.  Barre.  As 
the  form  and  dimensions  of 
these  ornamental  tree  stumps 
may  be  varied  to  a  considerable 
extent,  we  can  also  exercise  our 
choice  in  the  description  of 
plants  to  be  used  for  ornament- 
ing them  ;  but  here  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  for  everything 
depends  upon  the  position  which  the  ornamental  tree  stump 
is  to  occupy.  Graceful  variety  should  be  the  leading 
principle  of  the  display,  and  the  plants  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  appear  growing  naturally.  The  following 
list  will  help  beginners  in  selecting  a  proper  collection, 
viz.,  iEchmea  fulgeng,  Alocasia  spectabilis,  A.  Lowi,  Anthu- 
rium  magnificum,  A.  Scherzerianum,  Aralia  Veitchi,  Adi- 
antum  gracillimum,  Bilbergia  Leopold!,  Ourculigo  recur- 
vata,  Dractena  Baptisti,  D.  imperialis,  D.  umbraculifera,  Eran- 
themum  igneum,  Fittonia  Verschaffelti,  Hechtia  Jourvillei, 
Nidularium  spectabile,  N.  latifolium,  Pandanus  pumila,  Philo- 
dendron  lucidam,  Peperomia  argentea,  P.  eburnea,  Tillandsia 
sangninolenta,  T.  Zahni,  Vriesia  splendens,  &c.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  plants  in  the  above  list  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  for  almost  any  kind 
can  be  used,  according  to  the  opportunities  of  the  grower  and 


the  place  which  the  group  is  intended  to  occupy,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  classes  of  plants,  such  as  the 
Fern3,the  Aroids.and  the  Bromelias,  lend  themselves  more  par- 
ticularly to  this  kind  of  decoration.  Although  these  orna- 
mental tree  stumps  are  most  frequently  employed  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  conservatories,  they  are  quite  as  applicable  for 
open-air  decoration,  especially  in  places  where  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  somewhat  irregular,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rocky  eminences,  grottoes,  near  fountains, 
springs,  and  waterfalls,  in  the  wild  garden,  in  artificial  bogs, 
everywhere,  in  fact,  where  the  surroundings  of  the  spot  are 
calculated  to  harmonise  with  this  mode  of  decoration.  If  the 
position  chosen  be  a  dry  one,  succulent  plants,  such  as  the 
Sedum  and  Sempervivum,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Climb- 
ing plants,  such  as  Ivy  of  different  kinds,  Dolaireas,  Peri- 
winkles, and  even  wild  Briers  and  Vines  may  be  iised.    Plants 

with  variegated  foliage,  such  as 
the  variegated  Periwinkle  and 
Grasses  (Phalaris  arundinacea 
picta)  may  likewise  be  chosen. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  repeated 
too  often  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute rule  in  the  matter.  Most 
kinds  of  plants,  both  tender  and 
)    ".vjv_  hardy,  may  be  used  in  this  way. 

'       ■" '  C.  W.  QuiN. 


Ornamental  Tree  S.ump  (l-5th  its  natural  size). 


NEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS. 
WuERE  Violets  of  this  class 
are  grown  for  winter  flowering 
the  time  for  transferring  them 
from  their  summer  to  their 
winter  quarters  is  close  at  hand. 
Presuming  that  the  plants  have 
been  duly  cared  for  during  sum- 
mer by  copious  waterings  hav- 
ing been  given  them,  and  all 
runners  having  been  cut  off, 
they  will  now  be  sturdy  plants 
with  large,  central  crowns,  good 
healthy  foliage,  and  abundance 
of  flower-buds.  The  position 
for  the  frames  should  be  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  by  a  high  wall  or  evergreen 
hedge.  If  quite  open  to  the 
south,  elevate  the  backs  of  the 
frames  on  temporary  brick 
piers,  so  as  to  secure  a  steep 
incline,  in  order  to  catch  every 
ray  of  sunlight  and  avoid  drip. 
The  surface  will  thus  be  dry, 
which  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  damping  off,  which  is 
very  destructive  when  severe 
weather  makes  it  necessary  to 
close  the  frames  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  interior  may  be 
filled  with  dry  leaves  and  stable 
manure  trodden  very  firmly 
to  Insure  a  gentle,  lasting  warmth,  allowing  1  ft.  from  the 
glass  for  plants  and  soil.  Commence  by  putting  a  layer 
about  2  in.  thick  of  good  new  loam  over  the  manure,  and  on  this 
set  the  plants,  which  should  be  lifted  with  the  balls  of  soil  entire 
by  means  of  a  steel  fork.  Thus  treated,  when  replaced  in  the 
frame  only  some  good,  fine  soil  to  fill  the  intervening  spaces  is 
needed,  and  no  check  whatever  is  experienced ;  a  good  soaking 
of  tepid  rain-water  is  then  given  them,  when  all  is  complete, 
and  a  mulching  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  spread  over  the  surface 
keeps  the  delicate  flowers  from  being  soiled  while  watering. 
The  middle  and  end  of  September  is  the  best  season  for  trans- 
planting, as  the  sun's  rays  are  then  sufficiently  powerful  to 
induce  an  active  growth  before  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter 
set  in.  The  flowers  usually  open  in  abundance  during  Octo- 
ber, after  which  little  water  will  be  needed  until  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  in  spring.      Damp   is   especially  to  be   guarded 
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against  by  continually  admitting  air  when  the  atmosphere  is 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  by  taking  the  lights  ofE  entirely 
on  mild  or  bright  sunny  days.  All  decaying  leaves  should  be 
carefully  removed,  and  the  surface  soil  should  be  stirred  oc- 
casionally in  order  to  preserve  a  sweet  and  healthy  atmosphere. 
Only  the  fully-expanded  blossoms  should  be  gathered,  and,  if 
produced  under  the  above  conditions,  they  should  be  of  a  deep 
lavender-blue.  Although  a  hardy  plant,  frost  must  be  care- 
fully excluded  by  closing  the  lights  on  the  first  indication  of 
frost,  and  covering  the  glass  with  reed  or  other  mats  and  dry 
litter.  The  sides  of  the  frames  should  also  be  well  protected 
with  dry  leaves,  but  on  no  account  should  the  covering  be  left 
on  an  hour  longer  than  is  necessary  iu  the  morning.  As  soon 
as  a  thaw  sets  in  remove  the  covering,  and  admit  just  suffi- 
cient air  to  provide  a  free  circulation  and  sweeten  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  glass  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  wash- 
ing it  both  inside  and  out,  removing  the  sashes  during  the 
operation,  and  drying  them  before  replacing  them.  As  the 
days  lengthen  more  moisture  and  air  may  be  indulged  in,  and 
a  good  soaking  of  well-diluted  manure  and  rain-water  may  be 
advantageously  applied  to  assist  the  early  spring  flowers. 
Under  the  above  treatment  I  have  had  abundance  of  flowers 
from  October  until  the  following  April,  when  the  plants  will 
again  be  needed  for  division,  in  order  to  provide  runners  for 
the  following  year's  supply  of  plants.  J.  Groom. 


FEEDING  AND  DISBUDDING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
CnRTSANTHEMnjis  that  are  grown  as  standards  either  for 
decorative  purposes  in  large  houses,  or  for  furnishing 
flowers  for  exhibition,  are  greatly  improved  by  frequent 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  from  this  time  and  onwards ;  indeed, 
the  present  is  perhaps  the  most  important  period  of  the  whole 
season  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  In  the  first  place,  as  to 
feeding,  I  would  observe  that  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  feeding 
only  after  the  buds  are  set  has  long  been  set  aside  by  good 
growers,  who  have  found  out  that  if  a  plant  be  not  grown  with 
sufiicient  strength  to  swell  and  develop  a  large  bud,  it  is  a 
hopeless  case  to  endeavour  to  expand  it  by  giving  the  plant 
superabundant  supplies  of  stimulating  liquids  in  the  last  stages 
of  its  growth.  I  mention  this  as  an  important  fact,  but  let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  feeding  of  these  plants 
even  now  is  but  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  many  collections  are  either  sadly  undergrown, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more  common  occurrence,  they  are 
permanently  injured  by  being  over-watered  with  strong  liquids 
given  at  long  intervals,  a  system  that  cannot  be  at  all  com- 
mended as  discreet  practice.  To  be  clear,  therefore,  an  inter- 
mediate line  must  be  drawn,  and  the  composition  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  must  the 
time  of  potting  and  the  size  of  the  pot,  as  well  as  drainage. 
All  this  may  seem  collateral  evidence,  but  in  reality  it  is 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  every  cultivator  must  base 
his  treatment  it  a  satisfactory  result  be  expected.  It  is  safe 
practice  to  let  every  second  or  third  watering  be  weak  liquid 
manure  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  up  to  the  time  the 
fiower-buds  are  formed,  after  which,  the  strength  of  the  liquid 
may  be  considerably  increased  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  for  taking  it.  As  a  rule,  tanks  that  are  the  ordinary 
receptacles  or  reservoirs  for  all  sorts  of  manurial  liquids  are  not 
safe ;  nothing  excels  cow  manure  with  a  mixture  of  soot,  which 
latter  imparts  to  the  leaves  a  deep  green  colour  and  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  plant.  As  a  change,  a  mixture  of  pigeon  manure 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  Let  the  motto  be  "often,  but 
weak,"  and  mulch  the  surface  of  the  pots  with  fresh  horse 
or  cow  manure  to  encourage  and  stimulate  surface  roots.  The 
disbudding  of  Chrysanthemums  is,  without,  doubt,  an  impor- 
tant item  in  their  cultivation.  The  feeding  (although  it 
takes  precedence  from  a  certain  point  of  view)  is  actually 
of  secondary  importance,  but  both  are  at  the  same 
time  inseparably  conueeted  where  high  cultivation  is 
desired.  First,  you  feed  in  order  to  secure  a  strong,  vigorous 
plant,  which  will  produce  a  large,  well-developed  bud ;  next, 
you  select  the  proper  bud  according  to  the  variety,  and  then 
the  bud  has  to  be  supplied  with  the  requisite  nourishment 
to  cause  it  to  swell  and  develop  itsell:  into  a  perfect  flower. 
The  exact  rule  to  be  observed  in  disbudding  can  only  be 


attained  by  careful  observation  and  long  experience.  Chry- 
santhemums that  are  grown  for  the  quality  of  their  flowers 
alone  are  furnished  with  from  one  to  three  stems,  according  to 
circumstances.  If  the  plant  has  not  been  pinched  at  any  time 
during  its  growth,  it  will  branch  into  three  stems  in  July,  and 
it  may  probably  show  a  bud  on  the  point  of  the  main  stem 
about  the  same  time ;  this  bud  should  be  removed  carefully,  or 
i£  allowed  to  remain,  the  stem  will  branch  into  three  shoots 
just  the  same.  Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  the  incurved  section  will  do  best  on  the  next  bud  that  is 
formed  on  the  point  of  each  of  these  shoots,  that  is,  of  course, 
assuming  that  there  has  been  no  check  to  growth,  and  that 
the  buds  are  neither  too  early,  nor  too  late.  I  know  of  many 
instances  this  season  where  early  propagated  plants  are  giving 
some  trouble  in  this  respect.  The  remedy  is  of  course  to  remove 
the  bud,  and  allow  the  flower  to  be  produced  on  the  terminal 
shoot,  because  if  this  bud  were  taken,  and  the  growth  of  the 
plant  stopped,  the  probability  is  that  the  flower  would  be 
loose  and  unshapely,  instead  of  being  conical-shaped  with 
broad  deep  petals  of  a  self-incurving  habit.  In  order  to  be 
clear  I  would  further  remark  that  the  last  days  of  August  are 
early  enough  to  risk  stopping  vigorous  plants,  especially 
varieties  that  have  a  tendency  to  be  coarse,  but  are  at  the 
same  time  iudispensable  as  show  varieties,  such  as  Alfred 
Salter,  Lady  St.  Clair,  Empress  of  India,  and  others  of  like 
habit.  These  are  best  grown  on  the  terminal  bud  system, 
if  the  bud  before  alluded  to  (the  crown  terminal)  should  show 
itself  before  the  very  last  days  of  the  present  month  or  early 
in  September.  When  the  latter  bud  is  formed  late  it  is  by  all 
means  the  one  to  secure,  and  if  well  treated  will  produce  a 
very  large  flower.  Where  a  bud  shows  itself,  say  the  third 
week  in  August,  and  it  is  seemingly  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  retain  the  bud,  but  in  stopping  the  plant 
only  pinch  off  two  of  the  breaks  and  allow  the  third  to  grow 
alongside  the  bud  for  a  time.  As  the  bud  develops  itself 
satisfactorily  and  requires  that  the  natural  vigour  of  the 
plant  should  flow  iuto  it,  this  shoot  will  of  course  be  pinched 
away.  Another  very  good  plan  is  to  woi'k  the  process  of 
disbudding  on  a  sort  of  compromise  principle  by  adopting 
the  plan  just  alluded  to  with  one  shoot  and  taking  the 
terminal  bud  of  another,  thus  securing  two  chances  on  the 
same  plant.  It  is  also  necessary  in  disbudding  to  keep  in  view 
as  much  as  possible  the  individual  characteristics  of  each 
variety,  as,  for  instance.  White  Globe  and  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
both  grand  old  varieties  and  well  adapted  for  exhibition,  are 
better  taken  somewhat  early,  so  that  there  may  be  uniformity 
in  the  time  of  flowering  if  a  stand  of  show  flowers  be  required. 
Mistakes  are  made  in  disbudding  (owing  to  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  number  of  times  a  plant  should  break  before  the  bud  is 
taken)  which  need  not  occur  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
the  number  of  breaks  on  a  plant  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  flower,  but  catching  the  bud  at  the  proper 
time.  The  disbudding  of  general  collections  is  not  as  yet 
recognised  beyond  a  very  limited  extent,  and  yet  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  on  bush-grown  plants  may  be  vastly  improved  by 
growing  plants  for  grouping  purposes  on  a  limited  number  of 
stems  and  taking  one  flower  each  from  a  stem,  I  allude  to 
private  collections ;  those  who  grow  flowers  for  market  of 
course  adopt  the  system  of  culture  which  pays  them  best. 

The  Japanese  section  is  becoming  more  popular  every  year. 
The  disbudding  of  the  early  varieties,  which  may  be  performed 
earlier  than  the  incurved  sorts — at  all  events  standard  kinds 
such  as  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Jane  Salter — pro- 
duces noble  heads  of  bloom  when  the  latter  is  reduced  to  from 
three  to  six  flowers  on  a  plant,  and,  grown  on  the  crown  ter- 
minal bud  plan,  Elaine  (snowy-white)  and  Jane  Salter  (lilac) 
will  bear  gentle  forcing,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  a  fortnight 
before  the  general  collection.  W.  Hinds. 

Ottersjiool.        

The  White  Roman  Hyacinth. — For  house  decoration  in 
small  pots,  or  as  flowers  in  a  cut  state  for  bouquets  or  otherwise, 
there  is  not  a  more  useful  plant  than  the  white  Roman  Hyacinth.  If 
potted  now  it  comes  into  flower,  with  scarcely  any  forcing,  daring 
the  dullest  and  darkest  months  of  the  year,  and  by  keeping  a  reserve 
stock  of  it  iu  cold  frames  and  introducing  a  few  pots  of  it  into  gentle 
heat  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  a  continuous  supply  may  be  main- 
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tained  until  the  large-flowered  varieties  of  Hyacintha  come  in  plenti. 
fnllj.  For  indoor  decoration  three  balba  in  4. in.  pots  are  very  ser. 
vioeable,  bat,  if  required  for  catting,  they  may  be  brought  forward 
just  as  well  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  and,  if  in  light  compost,  they 
may  be  removed  with  roots  intact  for  table  decoration,  epergnes,  &o. 
— J.  Groom. 

Plumbago  capensia  as  a  Standard. — This  well-known  plant 
is  grown  as  a  standard  aboat  4  ft.  high  in  some  of  the  Paris  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  freely  prodaced,  and  the  standards  form  good  heads. 
Once  seen,  however,  planted  out  in  a  cool  hoase  and  draping  a  wallor 
pillar  with  its  unrivalled  sky-blue  flowers,  few  will  care  to  see  it  in 
any  other  way. — T 

Culture  of  Bulbous  Plants  in  Pots. — The  finely  .flowered 
plants  of  Vallota  purpurea,  shown  at  South  Kensington  on  the  20th 
inst.,  confirm  my  experience  that  bulbs  which  have  persistent  roots 
do  not  like  shifting.  The  plants  in  question  were  evidently  old- 
established  plants,  left,  offsets  and  all,  undisturbed  in  a  mass,  and 
only  shifted  when  they  had  got  too  large  for  their  pots.  If  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  not  only  do  they  grow  better,  and  are  less  apt  to 
decay,  but  they  fiower  more  profusely  and  with  greater  certainty. 
This  has  been  my  experience  for  the  last  twenty  years  with  large 
collections  of  Vallota,  Amaryllis,  Nerine,  Veltheimia,  Drimia,  Crinum, 
Pancratium,  GrifBnia,  Brunavigia,  Hfemanthus,  Ornithogalum,  and 
similar  genera.  When  they  are  shifted  it  should  be  in  spring  when 
they  are  growing;  if  moved  when  in  a  partially  dormant  state,  they 
are  apt  to  lose  part  of  their  roots ;  water  should  be  given  with  care 
at  all  times.  The  soil  which  I  have  found  to  suit  them  best  is  a 
light  turfy  loam,  with  a  moderate  admixture  of  sand.  I  always 
avoid  manure,  it  being  much  safer  to  give  a  little  manure  water  when 
the  plants  require  it.  When  they  are  growing  they  should  have 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  I  have  also  found  that  Antholyzas  and 
Watsonias  flower  best  when  allowed  to  get  pot.bonnd.  I  do  not 
intend  these  remarks  to  apply  to  such  plants  as  Lachenalias,  Tri- 
tonias,  or  Ixias. — J.  Croucher,  Sudlury  House,  Hammersmith. 

Storing:  Qloxinia  Bulbs. — At  this  season,  when  many  of  the 
early-flowered  Gloxinias  are  approaching  a  dormant  condition,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  ripen  the  bulbs  off  well  by  preserving 
the  foliage  in  health  as  long  as  possible,  giving  them  a  light,  airy 
position,  and  gradually  reducing  the  supply  of  moisture,  so  that  the 
leaves  may  fall  off  naturally,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  become 
withered  up  while  green  through  lack  of  moisture,  or  by  being 
excluded  from  the  light  while  in  a  partially  resting  condition.  I  have 
preserved  hundreds  through  several  winters  with  the  loss  of  scarcely 
1  per  cent,  by  packing  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  shed  where  a  steady 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  could  be  maintained.  By  packing  the 
largest  specimens  at  the  bottom  of  the  tier,  and  filling  in  between 
each  layer  of  pots  with  Moss,  excessive  dryness  at  the  root  was 
avoided,  and  when  those  for  starting  earliest  were  drawn  out  for 
potting,  an  empty  pot  of  the  same  size  as  that  withdrawn  was  inserted 
in  the  vacancy.  By  this  means  the  young  growths  started  strongly, 
and  if  the  position  became  too  hot  as  spring  advanced  for  the  latest 
batch  they  were  removed  to  cooler  quarters  ;  for,  although  Gloxinias 
do  not  appear  to  be  benefited  by  an  extra  long  season  of  rest,  they 
may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  partially  dormant  state  by  withholding 
the  moisture  and  heat  neceasary  for  their  full  development.  As 
seedlings,  are  now,  however,  raised  so  eaaily  with  flowers  of  extra 
good  quality  that  continue  in  bloom  during  the  autumn  montha  if 
sown  early  in  the  year,  it  ia  acarcely  worth  retarding  old  roots  for  a 
very  late  supply.  In  fact,  except  in  the  case  of  extra  good  named 
varieties,  it  is  best  to  raise  fresh  plants  to  replace  any  that  are  getting 
overgrown,  as  plants  of  the  second  or  third  season's  growth  are 
preferable  to  older,  although  larger,  bulbs. — J.  Groom, 

Eucharis  amazonlca. — Among  stove  bulbous  plants  most 
worthy  of  culture,  this  ia  of  the  first  importance.  Its  flowers  are 
hardly  surpassed  by  those  of  our  finest  white.flowered  Orchids,  even 
those  of  the  white  Phalsenopsis,  while  the  Eucharis  is  infinitely  easier 
to  grow.  There  are  few  gardens  without  it,  but  the  general  complaint 
is  that  it  does  not  flower,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  starvation  system  of  culture  to  which  the  plant  is  sometimes 
subjected.  A  native  of  the  tropical  valley  of  the  Amazon,  this  plant 
requires  heat  and  moisture  and  a  good  strong  soil.  If  it  be  potted  in 
the  spring,  and  subjected  to  a  high  stove  temperature,  good  foliage 
will  be  developed,  and  from  July  or  August  onwards  flowers  will  be 
produced  in  abundance.  But  the  bulbs  in  the  same  pot  do  not  all 
flower  at  the  same  time ;  consequently,  the  plant  should  be  kept  in  the 
same  temperature  until  all  have  flowered,  which  they  will  do  later  in 
the  season.  We  have  known  one  pot  containing  perhaps  a  dozen 
bulbs  continuing  to  throw  up  flower-spikes  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
months.  This  habit  of  the  plant  has  probably  led  gome  cultivators  to 
believe  that  they  have  succeeded  in  flowering  the  Encharis  three  or 
four  times  during  the  year.     They  move  their  plants,  when  done 


flowering,  in  the  meantime  back  from  the  conservatory  to  the  stovo 
or  propagating  pit  again,  and  a  new  crop  of  flowers  is  the  result,  but 
they  are  not  from  the  same  roots.  The  Eucharis,  like  other  plants  of 
the  same  nature,  requires  a  season  of  growth  before  it  can  produce 
flowers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  fresh  crops  of  flower  can  be 
produced  from  the  same  root  every  two  months.  The  plant  does  not 
require  potting  every  year,  but  when  it  ia  potted  the  strongest  and 
largest  bulbs  should  be  selected  and  potted  in  good  strong  sandy 
loam  and  rotted  manure;  during  growth  the  plants  should  have 
plenty  of  water,  and  should  be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine. — J.  S. 


ACCLIMATISATION  OF  PALMS. 
Plants  differ  greatly  from  animals  in  the  closeness  of  their  adaptation 
to  meteorological  and  other  conditions  ;  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  while 
in  England  we  can  have  parrots,  monkeys,  lions,  tigera,  and  other 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  animala  living  at  ease  during  winter,  and 
even  the  polar  bear  looking  quite  at  home  during  our  hot 
summer  months,  we  lose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enjoyment  of  many 
beautiful  wild  flowers  and  magnificent  forest  trees  which  enliven  the 
scenery  and  greatly  enhance  the  pleaaure  of  the  traveller  abroad. 
Who  that  has  travelled  much  does  not  remember  the  pleasure,  nay, 
the  rapture  which  he  felt  as  he  neared  his  first  foreign  port— say 
Madeira,  for  instance — in  beholding  the  luxuriant  "feathery  Palm 
trees  rise,"  as  Heber  sang  when  he  linked  them  together  with  other 
of  our  earthly  conceptions  of  "the  better  land."  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  first  objects  which  forcibly  strike  the  wanderer,  and  enable  him 
to  realise  that  his  dear  old  home  is  far  behind,  and  that  he  is,  indeed, 
in  a  distant  land.  There  is  nothing  so  thoroughly  foreign  to  the  eye, 
and  few  objects  in  Nature  more  attractive.  The  long-tailed  Celestial, 
the  almond-eyed  "Jap,"  and  the  black.skinned  negro  have  been  long 
familiar  in  our  streets,  but  the  Palm  stands  out  in  broad  relief  as  the 
firat  novelty  which  attracts  attention  abroad.  Having  lately  spent 
some  months  in  Shanghai,  I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by 
observing,  during  the  present  severe  winter,  how  well  the  few  Palm 
trees  planted  there  have  withstood  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  waa 
first  forcibly  atruck  with  the  subject  when,  one  bitter  cold  morning, 
a  friend  called  my  attention  to  the  almost  anomalous  condition  of 
Nature,  that  the  Palm  trees  were 'covered  with  snow ;  and  very  pretty 
objects  they  were.  That  the  specimens  planted  along  the  Bund  of 
Shanghai  are  as  graceful  as  the  lofty  Cocoa-nut  trees  of  Ceylon  or 
the  Sago  Palm  of  Borneo  I  do  not  maintain  ;  but  they  are  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  acclimatisation  of  plants, 
for  few  things  would  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  our  parka,  or  better 
aet  off  a  landscape  than  endogenous  trees,  of  which  our  climate  has, 
or  is  anpposed  to  have,  deprived  na.  Shanghai  is  situated  on  the 
Wooaung  river,  about  twelve  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  mighty 
Tang-tze-Kiang ;  the  country  around  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  soil 
alluvial.  Although  so  far  south  as  31°  N.  lat.,  20°  below  the  sooth  of 
England,  the  winter  is  rigorous,  and  altogether  the  climate  bears  a 
most  remarkable  contrast  to  places  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
situated  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitade,  e.g.,  Malta  and 
Bermuda. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  mean  monthly  temperature 
of  several  years  past : — 

January .  .  .  .40°  Fah.  July  .  ,  .  .83°  Fah. 
February        .        .        .42°    „  August  .        .        .        .    83°    „ 

March     .        .        .        .    50°    „  September     .        .        .70°    „ 

April      .        .        .        .    58°    „  October.         .        .        ,07°    „ 

May        ,        ,        ,        .    69°    „  November      .        ,        ,    55°    „ 

June       ,        .        .        .    76°    „  December      .        .        .    47°    „ 

During  the  recent  winter  there  has  been  at  least  ten  days  continuous 
skating,  and  the  thermometer  during  the  month  of  January  was 
frequently  below  20°  Fah.,  or  12°  below  the  freezing-point.  During 
the  last  aix  months  there  has  been  an  extreme  range  of  82°  i.e.,  from 
99°  to  17°.— B.  Nelson,  E.N.,  in  "  Science  Gossip."  ' 


Plants  from  Russia  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — In  front 
of  the  Eussian  building  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  a  collection  of 
Russian  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  ia  planted  out  and  thriving 
freely.  The  collection  waa  aent  by  Dr.  Kegel,  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  includes  a  good  many  species,  rare,  and  even  some  new  to  our 
gardens. 

Eryngium  BromeliSBfolium.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  a 
highly  ornamental  class  of  hardy  plants,  having  effective  foliage  and 
fine  spikes  of  flowers.  It  also  looks  well  in  pots  in  a  young  state,  the 
foliage  being  rigid  and  spiny,  and,  in  the  case  of  full. grown  plants, 
about  2  ft.  long.  In  a  matured  condition  this  plant  has  a  good 
appearance  on  Graaa  and  as  a  background  plant  in  herbaceous 
bordera. — J.  Groom. 
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THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

STRAWBERRY  GROWING  MADE  EASY. 
Unlike  other  kinds  of  fruit,  the  Strawberry  soon  wears  itself 
out  and  requires  renewal;  one  might,  indeed,  almost  term 
it  a  biennial,  for,  in  an  ordinary  way,  Strawberry  plants 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  bear  well  after  the  second  year.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  plantation  will  last  much  longer ; 
but  this  only  occurs  in  favourable  soils,  or  where  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  its  culture.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  cul- 
tivation fresh  plantations  have  to  be  made  every  year,  or  there 
comes  a  time  when,  through  exhaustion  or  a  dry  season,  the 
plants  die  off  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
fruit.  In  places  where  forcing  is  carried  on,  hotbeds  serve  to 
keep  up  the  stock  of  plants.  They  are  planted  early  enough 
to  bear  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  and  those  who  can 
manage  in  this  way  need  not  fear  a  dearth ;  but  the  amateur 
generally  has  no  such  resource,  and  he  cannot  be  made  to  see 
the  necessity  of  planting  annually.  I  am  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  instructions  usually  given  upon  Strawberry 
culture  often  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  many.  The  deep 
trenching  and  heavy  manuring,  the  planting  out  at  wide 
distances  apart,  and  the  after  care  required  are,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  way  to  insure  first-class  fruit,  often  rather 
more  than  one  is  either  able  or  willing  to  undertake.  In  soils  of 
an  unfavourable  character  (and  there  are  many  such)  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  skill  and  experience  is  required  to  produce 
a  crop.  In  order  to  obviate  these  drawbacks  I  propose  here  to 
describe  a  method  of  growing  Strawberries  which  I  have 
followed  with  good  results,  and  which,  although  by  no  means 
new,  IS  so  sure  and  simple,  that  I  have  often  wondered  that  it 
has  not  been  more  generally  adopted.  Choose  a  piece  of 
ground  and  mark  out  a  bed  t  ft.  in  width,  the  length  to 
be  optional ;  let  this  be  dug  over,  turning  in  a  little  short 
manure.     Select  a  day  when   the   soil  is  rather  dry,  rake  it 

u  ij  u  ''"^'^'^  ^^  firmly;  the  lighter  the  soil  the  harder  it 
should  be  made.  On  this  bed  plant  the  runners  in  rows  9  in. 
apart  and  6  in.  asunder  in  the  rows,  planting  firmly.  The 
best  and  most  expeditious  method  of  planting  is  as  follows  • 
Mark  the  line  upon  the  bed,  running  the  spade  along  it,  with- 
draw the  hue  itself  and  set  out  the  distances  upon  the  mark 
thus  made  ;  then  with  a  trowel  cut  out  a  piece  of  soil,  lay  the 
roots  of  the  runner  against  the  even  part,  fill  in,  and  tread 
hrmly.  Thus  set,  no  worms  or  frosts  will  move  them  in 
winter,  and  they  will  much  better  resist  the  summer's  drought 
In  March  they  should  be  hoed  between,  and  they  should  be 
kept  clean  during  the  growing  season.  If  a  mulch  of  short 
manure  can  be  given  them  they  will  be  benefited  thereby, 
and  they  should  produce  a  fair  crop  of  well-swelled 
truit.  Jieds  thus  made,  if  top-dressed  annually,  will  last 
several  years.  Being  thick  together,  the  leaves  shade  the 
ground,  consequently  they  do  not  parch  up  in  hot  weather  • 
the  truit,  too,  does  not  fall  on  or  lay  upon  the  soil,  and  the 
bloom  IS  not  so  liable  to  get  cut  by  spring  frosts  as  it  otherwise 
would  be.  In  fact,  I  have  known  beds  of  this  description  to 
bear  well  when  the  general  crop  was  almost  annihilated.  The 
hrit  and  second  season  the  runners  should  be  kept  cut  off,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered,  give  a  top-dressing  of  soot  and  a 
good  watering.  This  will  be  nearly  all  the  attention  which  they 
will  require  as,  being  close  together,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
promote  rank  growth.     The  second  year  they  will  have  become 

??  -J  •  '.^^'^°  ^^®''y  "^^^^  P'^°t  should  be  taken  out;  these. 
It  laid  in  tor  a  time,  will  serve  to  make  other  beds,  beiu"  some- 
what superior  to  young  runners.  I  have  known  beds  thus 
managed  to  last  and  bear  well  for  five  or  six  years.  The  great 
point  is  to  give  them  a  fresh  start  when  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
and  to  keep  them  just  thin  enough  to  allow  the  crowns  to 
mature  It  the  planting  cannot  be  done  in  autumn,  it  may  be 
deterred  until  spring,  but  it  should  be  finished  by  March  •  in 
that  case  it  is  better  to  take  up  or  procure  the  runners  in 
autumu,  and  lay  them  in  some  leaf-mould ;  they  will  then  be 
furnished  with  plenty  of  fibres.  This  kind  of  culture  possesses 
several  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  facility  with 
which  the  plants  can  be  protected  in  spring,  and  again  when 
the  fruit  IS  ripening;  the  fruit,  too,  is  easily  gathered  without 
having  to  trample  upon  the  foliage.     One  of  the  best  kinds  for 


this  purpose  is  President,  as  it  is  robust  and  throws  up  its 
trusses  well  above  the  leaves;  the  berries,  too,  being  firm, 
resist  the  wet  better  than  most  kinds.  The  time  is  now  at 
hand  when  the  ground  should  be  prepared,  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  those  who  may  have  hitherto  failed  to  grow 
good  Strawberries  to  give  the  system  just  described  a,  trial. 
Byjlect,  Sunvij.  J.  Coknuili,. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FKUIT  QARDEN. 


Grape  Vines  at  Fulham.— One  of  the  most  noteworthy  fea- 
tnrea  in  the  Falham  Nurseries  jast  now  is  a  long  Yew  hedge  covered 
with  pot  Vines,  put  out  to  ripen  their  canes.  Their  growth  is 
remarkable,  both  as  regards  length  and  strength,  and  they  are  pro. 
bably  the  best  examples  of  pot  Vines  ever  grown  in  the  Falham 
Nurseries. — C.  S. 

Pears  in  Cellars.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Sooiete 
Centrale  d' Horticulture,  M.  Fresgot,  an  amateur  fruit  grower,  showed 
a  number  of  Winter  Boa  Chretien  and  Prevost  Pears,  and  some  of  an 
unknown  variety  ;  also  Canada  Reinette  and  Reinette  do  Caux  Apples. 
To  judge  by  their  outward  appearance,  these  specimens  were  well 
preserved,  but  unfortunately  the  Pears  had  almost  entirely  lost  their 
flavour.  The  Apples  had  not  suffered  so  much  in  this  respect, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Canada  Reinette,  which,  nevertheless, 
had  gone  a  little  pasty.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Arbori. 
culture  remarked  that  the  Prevost  Pear,  as  a  rule,  kept  very  well,  but 
that  it  was  not  a  good  table  Pear,  and  was  only  to  be  recommended 
for  pastry.  As  there  had  been  a  discussion  on  several  former  occa- 
sions on  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Fresgot  for  preserving  his  fruit, 
which  consisted  in  keeping  it  in  a  well-ventilated  cellar,  M.  Ferdinand 
Jamin  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  underground  cellars 
were  the  best  for  preserving  fruit.  When  kept  underground  Pears 
lost  their  flavour,  although  Apples  kept  well  enough.  As  for  Pears, 
they  required  a  well-ventilated  room  on  a  level  with  the  ground. — 
C.  W.  Quix. 

Cherries  in  Rhenish  Bavaria. — The  village  of  Weissenheim 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  Cherry  crops.  This  year  the  harvest 
has  been  moat  abundant,  not  less  than  1,500,000  lb.  of  Cherries,  valued 
at  £9000,  having  been  bought  up,  and  despatched  to  England,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  elsewhere.  Doubts  have  occasion- 
ally been  thrown  upon  the  acjuracy  of  statements  relating  to  the 
Weissenheim  fruit  crops,  but  the  following  fact  will  tend  to  shotv 
that  their  abundance  has  not  been  exaggerated.  In  1875  the 
inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village,  being  unable  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  directors  of  a  contemplated  railway  as  to  the  compensation 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  agreed  to  refer  their  case  to  arbitration. 
From  well-authenticated  facts  placed  before  them,  the  arbitrators 
valued  single  Cherry  trees  at  £16,  £21,  and  £36  apiece.  One  tree, 
indeed,  was  appraised  at  the  large  sum  of  £86.  The  secret  is  that 
in  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  fringe  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  in  this  district  late  frosts  are  absolutely  unknown.  When  the 
Cherry  crop  is  ripe  the  schools  are  all  closed  for  a  fortnight,  and 
young  and  old,  big  and  little,  set  to  work  to  get  in  the  harvest.  After 
the  Cherries  come  Apricots,  after  Apricots  Plums,  then  follow  Pears, 
then  Apples,  and,  lastly,  wine  of  excellent  quality  fitly  closes 
Pomona's  long  list  of  choice  gifts  of  the  season. 

Fruit  Trees  Twice  Transplanted. — Mr.  Green,  Clifton,  New 
York,  writes  in  ''The  Rural  Home"  in  favour  of  fruit  trees  twice 
transplanted.  With  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  &o.,  almost  one 
year  may  be  gained  by  planting  the  trees  closely  together,  say  3  ft. 
apart,  in  trenches  made  with  a  plough,  the  spring  previous  to  planting 
permanently.  The  reason  that  trees  make  such  little  growth  the 
first  season  is  not  so  much  owing  to  their  removal  as  to  the  loss  of 
the  larger  part  of  their  feeding  roots.  By  planting  the  season  before 
wanted,  as  above,  a  fine  growth  of  new  feeding  roots  will  be  formed, 
but  not  spreading  far  enough  to  prevent  their  removal  entire  without 
mutilation.  Thus  when  permanently  planted  every  one  is  almost 
certain  to  live,  and  will  make  a  vigorous  growth  the  first  season. 
Nurserymen  treat  evergreens  to  several  transplantings  in  order  to 
secure  fibrous  roots,  but  I  have  never  known  the  method  to  be 
extended  to  fruit  trees.  We  have  tested  it  on  our  grounds,  and  with 
very  encouraging  results  ;  the  fruit  trees  twice  transplanted  making 
almost  as  vigorous  growth  the  first  year  permanently  planted  as  those 
planted  two  years  before  in  the  ordinary  way.  Were  the  advantages 
of  this  method  generally  appreciated,  there  would  be  a  demand  on 
our  nurserymen  for  fruit  trees  twice  transplanted.  But  any  planter 
can,  by  securing  the  trees  a  year  in  advance,  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  at  a  trifling  expenditure.  A  few  hundred 
trerts  3  ft.  apart  in  a  row  could  be  cultivated  very  economically  as 
compared  with  their  cultivation  when  planted  over  a  whole  field. 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

MELOLONTHA  VULGARIS. 

(the  COCKCUArEE,  MAY-BUG,  FERN  SHAW  BEETLE,  OR  BRACKEN 
CLOCK.) 

When  present  in  large  numbers,  cockchafers  do  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  mischief  to  various  trees  by  eating  great 
quantities  of  their  leaves,  and  even  at  times  stripping  them 
all  ofi.  They  have  been  known  to  attack  Beeches,  Elms,  Syca- 
mores, Willows,  Oaks,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Nut  trees,  and 
Vines.  Lime  trees  are  said  by  KoUar  to  be  free  from  their 
attacks,  but  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  in  their  "  Introduction 
to  Entomology,"  give  the  Lime  among  the  trees  on  which  they 
feed.  The  grubs  will  eat  the  roots  of  nearly  all  trees  and 
plants,  particularly  those  of  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  and  Apricot 
trees.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Strawberries,  Lettuce, 
and  Sorrel.  The  plants  attacked  by  them  soon  droop  and  die. 
It  is  useless  to  search  for  the  grubs  at  the  roots  of  plants 
which  are  much  withered,  as  the  grubs  have  probably  already 
left  it  and  commenced  their  attacks  on  another.  The  best  way 
is  to  look  at  the  roots  of  a  plant  immediately  it  shows  any 
signs  of  drooping.  Some  who  have  suffered  much  from  their 
Strawberry  plants  being  killed  have  found  flowers  of  sulphur 
strewed  on  the  ground  and  then  dug  in  a  very  effectual  method 
of  keeping  them  away.  One-tenth  of  gas  liquor  to  nine-tenths 
of  water,  or  strong  salt  and  water,  is  very  useful  for  watering 
Grass  in  the  autumn  when  attacked  by  these  grubs.  Others 
have  planted  Lettuces  and  Sorrel  (both  of  which  plants  the 
grubs  are  particularly  fond  of)  to  attract  them  from  other 
plants.  This  insect  fortunately  has  many  natural  enemies — 
rooks,  jackdaws,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  starlings,  and  many 
other  birds  ;  moles,  field  mice,  pigs,  and  some  beetles  destroy 
large  numbers  of  them. 
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The  Cockchafer,  in  different  stages  of  aevelopment. 

The  cockchafer  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Coleoptera,  or 
sheath-winged,  from  two  Greek  words — l^olcos,  a  sheath,  and 
pteroii,  a  wing.  The  upper  pair  of  wings  form  a  sheath  or 
covering  for  the  lower  ones.  This  well-known  insect  is  about 
li  in.  long.  The  mouth,  antenna,  wings-oases,  legs,  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  are  of  a  bright  chestnut-brown.  The  eyes 
and  the  spines  on  the  legs  are  black.  The  head  and 
thorax  are  of  a  bronzy-green,  so  thickly  covered  with  yellowish- 
white  hairs  that  their  colour  is  almost  hidden.  The  wing-cases 
are  covered  with  very  fine  white  hairs  or  scales,  which  are  very 
easily  rubbed  oS.  The  under  side  of  the  body  is  of  a  dark 
olive-green,  with  an  almost  triangular  white  spot  on  either 
side  of  each  segment.  The  body  is  not  entirely  covered  by  the 
wing-cases,  but  is  produced  beyond  them  into  a  long,  deflexed 
cone,  about  8  lines  long.  The  forelegs  are  admirably  formed 
for  digging,  being  partially  flattened  and  furnished  with  two 
strong  spines.  The  antennje  have  ten  joints  ;  the  seven  ter- 
minal ones  in  the  male  and  the  last  six  in  the  female  form  a 
large  club,  which  can  be  opened  like  a  fan  at  the  will  of  the 
insect.  The  club  of  the  male  is  considerably  longer  than  that 
of  the  female. 


The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  April  and  May  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hole  some  4  in.  or  5  in.  deep,  which  they  make  in  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  a  Hemp  seed,  and  of 
a  yellowish  colour.  They  seem  to  vary  much  in  number,  but 
probably  less  than  fifty  will  seldom  be  found.  The  grubs  are 
known  by  the  name  of  white  worms  in  England  and  of  Con- 
naught  worms  in  Ireland.  They  are  hatched  in  June  or  July  ; 
they  have  fourteen  joints  including  the  head ;  their  bodies  are 
much  wrinkled  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  with  a  bluish  tinge 
in  the  terminal  segments.  They  have  three  pairs  of  legs,  one 
on  each  of  the  first  three  joints.  The  head  and  legs  are 
of  a  yellowish-red.  The  insect  in  Ibis  state  has  no  eyes. 
During  the  first  summer  and  autumn  the  newly-hatched  grubs 
keep  together,  and  the  damage  they  then  do  is  inconsiderable; 
Before  the  frosts  and  rains  of  winter  set  in  they  burrow  deeper 
in  the  ground  and,  having  changed  their  skins,  remain  in  a 
torpid  state  during  the  winter.  They  come  nearer  the  surface 
in  the  spring,  and  then  feed  singly  on  the  roots  of  nearly  all 
herbaceous  plants.  When  one  year  old  they  are  about  |  in; 
long.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  again  descend  deeper 
into  the  earth,  change  their  skins,  and  remain  torpid  ;  and  on 
the  approach  of  spring  commence  their  depredations  with 
renewed  vigour,  attacking  the  roots  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  as 
well  as  those  of  herbaceous  plants.  During  the  summer  they 
attain  the  length  of  1  in.  At  the  end  of  autumn  they  again 
bury  themselves  out  of  harm's  way  from  frost  and  rain,  as  in 
previous  winters,  changing  their  skins  and  remaining  toi-pid 
until  the  return  of  spring,  when  they  are  nearly  full-grown 
and  about  l.j  in.  long  and  nearly  i  in.  in  diameter.  In  July 
they  descend  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and,  having  made  oval 
cells  in  the  earth  by  the  movements  of  their  bodies,  lined 
with  a  glutinous  secretion  from  their  mouths,  they  assume 
the  chrysalis  state,  whilst  in  this  condition  the  antennaa,  legs, 
and  wing-cases  of  the  insect  are  easily  seen  through  the  thin, 
pale  reddish  skin  of  the  chrysalis.  They  remain  in  this  state 
until  the  next  January  or  February,  when  they  emerge  as 
whitish,  soft  beetles,  but  in  a  few  days  become  hard  and  of 
their  mature  colour.  They  still,  however,  remain  underground 
until  the  middle  of  April  or  May,  when  they  dig  their  way  to 
the  surface  with  the  aid  of  their  strong  forelegs.  The  perfect 
insects  do  not  live  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  their  flight 
is  usually  slow  and  awkward,  and  they  seem  unable  to  prevent 
themselves  flying  against  anything  in  their  way.  They  seldom 
fly  about  till  evening,  resting  on  the  branches  and  under  the 
leaves  of  trees  during  the  daytime.  S.  G.  S. 


Lady -birds  and.  Green  Ply.— In  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias  and 
Roses  I  have  derived  so  much  assistance  from  lady-birds,^  that  I  am 
desirous  of  saying  a  word  or  two  in  their  favour.  I  am  afraid  that  large 
numbers  of  the  larva  are  destroyed  owing  to  people  not  knowing  what  a 
vast  amount  of  good  they,  as  well  as  the  fully  developed  beetles,  are 
capable  of  effecting.  At  the  present  moment  my  Roses  and  Dahlias  are 
being  cleared  of  green  fly  by  the  larvie  of  the  ladybird,  which  swarm 
upon  the  plants,  and  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  results.  Some 
years  ago,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  my  Roses  were  so  badly 
infested  with  green  fly  that  the  blooms  had  to  be  carefully  cleansed  with 
a  brush  and  water  before  anything  could  be  done  with  them  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  lady-birds  and  their  larviE  so  effectually  cleared  the 
plants  that  in  the  autumn  there  was  not  an  aphis  to  be  found. — George 
Rawlings,  in  "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 


Home  Travel.— The  variety  and  richness  of  English  landscape,  the  noble 
coast  scenery  of  Yorkshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  the  lovely 
hills  and  lanes  of  Surrey,  the  Susses  downs,  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Wales,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  literary  and  historical  associa- 
tions which  make  hallowed  ground  of  so  many  spots  in  these  islands— here 
are  attractions  which  should  suffice,  and  more  than  BuflBce,  to  satisfy  the  curio- 
sity and  to  delight  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  And  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  they  belong,  as  it  were,  to  himself.  As  an  Englishman,  his  own 
country  claims  his  first  regard,  but  its  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  lie  so  close 
to  him  that  he  is  liable  to  forget  their  value.  Many  cultivated  Americans  put 
us  to  shame  in  this  respect.  England,  the  mother-land  of  the  race,  has  for 
them  an  indescribable  attraction.  They  are  eager  to  visit  a  country  hallowed 
by  so  many  memories ;  to  see  the  home  of  Shakespeare  and  the  scenes  immor- 
talised by  Scott;  to  visit  our  great  seats  of  learning;  to  explore  the  ancient 
builQings  and  institutions  which  testify  to  the  durability  of  English  customs  ; 
to  do  homage  to  what  is  venerable  in  a  past  which  belongs  to  them  as  well  as  to 
US.  Even  when,  like  Hawthorne,  they  exhibit  some  prejudice,  their  remarks 
betray  affection  for  England  as  well  as  pride  in  her  greatness  ;  and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  some  of  the  most  enthusiasiic  descriptions  of  English 
scenery  and  of  our  stately  homes  and  veneriible  cathedrals  have  been  written 
by  Americans.  There  is  surely  a  moral  in  this  fact  for  the  tourist.-"  Social 
Mo'es." 
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ROSES. 

WJiai  Constitutes  a  Good  Rose, 
Botanists  enumerate  some  eigttj  or  more  species  of  the  Kose,  while 
florists  give  us  an  almost  innumerable  number  of  varieties,  of  which 
but  few  are  adapted  for  the  general  cultivator  in  any  given  soil  and 
latitude.  To  enumerate  the  species  and  varieties  does  not  come 
within  our  province,  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  a  few  of  the  lead, 
ing  characteristics  of  what  most  of  us  consider  a  fine  Rose,  whether 
species  or  variety.  Excepting  the  Moss  Rose,  all  varieties  should 
possess  foliage  of  a  bright  shining  green,  which  colour,  to  be  perfect, 
needs  to  be  permanent,  although  not  likely  to  be  found  in  many 
varieties,  my  preference  being  for  a  sort  of  evergreen  foliage.  How- 
ever size,  form,  &c.,  may  vary  in  different  varieties,  uniformity  in 
the  same  variety  is  desirable.  A  fine  Rose  is  one  which  ia  rich  and 
beautiful  in  all  its  stages  of  bud  and  blossom,  up  to,  and  previous  to 
wide  and  full  expansion.  Single  and  double  flowers,  while  enclosed 
within  their  calyxes,  are  alike  beautiful  up  to  a  point  where  they 
expand  to  hide  the  calyx;  but  the  double  possess  that  characteristic 
which  makes  them  magnificent  when  fall  blown,  while  the  single  are 
best  shown  previous  to  full  expansion.  Whatever  difference  there 
may  be  otherwise,  the  petals  of  all  Roses  should  be  thick,  broad,  and 
smooth  at  the  edges.  The  bud  and  blossom  should  possess  fragrance, 
and  the  higher  that  fragrance  the  more  valuable  the  variety.  The 
flower  should  be  double  to  the  centre,  high  on  the  crown,  round  in 
outline,  with  regularly  disposed  petals.  The  peculiar  characteristics 
of  any  and  all  varieties  should  be  strongly  and  fully  developed  in 
each  flower. 

Soil 

The  proper  soil  for  the  Rose  is  a  strong,  rich,  friable  loam,  well 
drained  naturally  or  artificially,  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry,  but 
with  such  a  degree  of  moisture  that  the  plants  will  never  suffer  from 
want  or  excess.  But  we  are  commonly  restricted  to  "  Hobson's 
choice,"  and  provided  with  soil,  such  as  we  are  obliged  to  use,  already 
made.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  supply  any  deficiency  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  By  aid  of  the  present  lights  of  science,  and  a 
little  labour,  we  are  enabled  to  largely  modify  and  ameliorate  almost 
any  soil,  often  changing  its  entire  character,  and  remedying  defects 
in  climate,  &c.  A  fine  Rose  cannot  be  grown  in  uncongenial  soil, 
therefore  it  is  idle  to  expect  it.  If  the  soil  be  poor  or  ill  adapted, 
the  blossoms  will  be  but  imperfect,  perhaps  radically  different  from 
those  grown  in  soil  well  adapted  to  bring  out  its  strong  points. 
Thorough  drainage  is  essential,  and  where  this  is  had  there  is  little 
danger  of  having  the  soil  too  rich  ;  and  even  when  it  may  be  thought 
sufficiently  rich,  the  addition  of  a  little  well  decomposed  manure  or 
compost  will  be  advantageous.  There  is  no  fertiliser  better  adapted 
for  the  Rose  than  decayed  turf  from  an  old  pasture — the  older  the 
pasture  the  better — mixed  with  old  cow  manure  ;  and  especially  is 
this  invaluable  in  pot  culture,  where  the  cow  man  ore  should  be 
in  excess  of  that  needed  in  out. door  culture.  I  have  grown  and 
blossomed  Roses  in  clear  cow  manure,  which  has  lain  out  and  was 
gathered  from  pastures,  and  pulverised  when  dry,  but  I  think  a 
portion  of  soil,  to  give  cohesiveness,  is  better.  Recollect  that  the 
best  of  soil  and  careful  attention  is  the  price  of  successful  Rose 
culture,  and  that  the  soil  is  just  what  we  have  the  will  to  make  it, 
when  it  is  otherwise  than  an  appropriate  one  for  the  Rose. 

Manures  for  the  Base, 
Roses  are  high  livers  and  like  food  in  plenty  ;  a  meagre  diet  will 
not  answer  the  demands  of  a  fine  Rose.  Of  all  animal  manures  that 
from  the  cow  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Rose, 
but  the  manure,  from  whatever  animal  it  may  be,  should  be  well 
rotted  or  decomposed,  and  be  well  incorporated  in  the  soil.  Thin 
turf,  from  an  old  pasture,  well  decayed  and  mixed  with  the  manure, 
several  times  turned,  is  one  of  the  best  of  Rose  fertilisers  ;  another 
good  one  is  composed  of  one  part  Peruvian  guano,  three  of  decayed 
turf,  and  six  of  cow  manure,  all  well  mixed  and  made  fine.  The  turf 
should  be  from  some  rich  old  pasture,  just  thick  enough  to  embrace 
the  main  part  of  the  grass  roots.  Pig  manure,  soot,  and  wood  ashes 
are  each  and  all  good  when  composted  or  applied  as  top-dressing 
and  well  worked  into  the  soil.  All  manures  should  be  administered 
in  allopathic,  instead  of  homoeopathic  doses.  Soapsuds  are  excellent 
fertilisers  and  renovators,  applied  to  root  and  branch.  Solutions  of 
guano  and  other  manures  in  water  are  excellent,  and  are  generally 
best  applied  at  night  or  just  before  rain.  If  applied  to  the  roots  at 
any  other  time  the  top  soil  should  be  removed,  making  a  sort  of  basin 
around  the  stem,  the  liquid  poured  in  and  the  soil  returned ;  in  this 
way  no  crust  forms  on  the  surface. 

Plantinfj  the  Rose, 
Tender  and  half.hardy  Rosea,  when  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
Bhould  bo  planted  only  in  spring ;  the  hardy  sorts  may  be  planted 


either  in  spring  or  autumn,  although  I  preferspring  planting.  It  should 
always  be  early  spring  or  while  they  are  dormant  when  the  plants 
are  set.  Tea-scented  and  other  tender  sorts  should  not  be  planted 
out-doors  until  the  danger  of  spring  frosts  is  past.  To  plant  a  Rose 
properly  the  roots  require  the  first  attention  ;  every  bruised,  ragged, 
or  torn  root  should  be  cut  off  smoothly  above  the  wound ;  tap  or 
downward-growing  roots  should  be  shortened  to  discourage  downward 
growing  ;  cut  back  the  top  at  least  one-half,  if  not  already  done,  in 
order  to  keep  the  balance.  Have  the  holes  dug  aufiioiently  largo  to 
receive  the  roots  when  fully  spread;  loosen  up  the  ground  in  the 
bottom,  and  mix  in  several  inches  of  rich  surface  soil  for  the  Rose  to 
stand  in  and  over.  Place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  so  that 
its  collar  will  stand  even  with  the  level  surface  of  the  ground,  unless 
it  be  a  budded  or  grafted  one,  when  it  should  be  set  deeper  ;  then  fill 
in  the  rich  soil  eo  that  every  root  and  branchlet  of  root  shall  be  closely 
embedded  therein  ;  the  soil  should  come  in  close  contact  with  every 
portion  of  the  root,  for  on  this  depends  the  success  of  planting. 
Moderate  firming  of  the  soil,  only  sufficient  to  hold  the  plant  firmly, 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  when  the  soil  is  in  contact  with  the  whole 
root.  Unless  the  plant  be  of  the  dwarf  sort,  a  stake  should  be  firmly 
set  and  the  plant  tied  to  it.  The  mode  of  planting,  whether  singly 
in  groups,  or  in  beds,  must  be  governed  by  the  ciroumstances  of  the 
individual  planter,  but  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  manner  of  setting 
in  the  ground.  If  planted  in  groups  the  taller-growing  are  best  set 
in  the  centre,  or  in  the  background,  grading  downwards  to  the  outside ; 
if  in  rows  they  should  be  at  proper  distances,  eo  that  each  shall  form 
a  specific  object  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  row.  Planted 
singly  on  the  lawn  they  form  beautiful  objects,  and  ought  to  be  each 
distinct  from  the  other,  blooming  at  different  periods;  but  where 
set  in  clumps  or  beds  they  make  a  greater  show  to  blossom  at  the 
same  time.  The  situation  for  plautiag  Roses,  especially  the  tall- 
growing  sorts,  should  be  one  somewhat  sheltered  from  strong  winds, 
and  the  trellises  or  supports  should  be  set  out  before  planting,  and 
be  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Pruning. 

The  pruning  of  out-door  Roses  is  best  performed  in  March  or  April, 
and  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
particular  variety.  While  some  do  best  with  only  moderate  pruning, 
others  require  to  have  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  last  season's 
growth  removed ;  but  with  all  pruning  a  well-shaped  top  should  be 
kept  in  view;  this  can  be  attained  by  a  combination  of  cutting  and 
tying  to  position.  The  terminal  bud  at  the  cut  should  be  left  in  the 
position  which  will  most  readily  promote  the  growth  of  the  desired 
form  ;  for  instance,  if  a  more  spreading  form  be  desired,  cut  so  as  to 
leave  the  bad  on  the  under  or  outer  side;  if  a  compact  or  upright 
head  be  sought,  the  reverse  course  should  be  pursued.  Strong,  healthy 
wood  i^  always  desirable,  therefore  in  pruning  out  out  the  weaker, 
reserving  the  strongest  to  make  the  new  growth  from.  Always 
prune  with  a  definite  and  fixed  form  or  object  in  view.  Vary  the 
pruning  with  the  requirements  of  the  different  varieties,  and  also  for 
the  positions  they  are  to  occupy,  whether  as  standards,  over  pillars, 
flat  trellises,  walls,  &c.  If  you  desire  quantity,  regardless  of  qnality 
in  bloom,  cut  and  disbud  sparingly;  but  if  quality  is  the  first  object, 
cut  out  all  weak  wood,  and  then  cut  away  all  wood  of  last  year's 
growth  down  to  one,  or  at  most  two  eyes,  and  then  you  may  go  still 
farther  and  cut  out  one-half  of  what  is  left.  If  with  judicious 
pruning  your  Rosea  do  not  produce  magnificent  blossoms,  you  may 
conclude  that  there  is  something  wrong  or  wanting  in  the  soil, 
provided  the  season  be  an  average  one.  Perhaps  it  needs  some 
fertiliser  added ;  rich  loam  or  decayed  turf  mixed  with  its  bulk  of 
rotted  manure,  is  better  than  clear  manure  and  should  be  well  worked 
into  the  soil  around  the  roots ;  work  it  in  in  a  circle  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  full  spreading  top.  Budded  Roses  sometimes 
send  out  suckers  or  shoots  from  the  stock;  in  planting  such,  it  is 
well  to  set  them  with  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  bud  below  the 
surface,  so  that  the  budded  portion  may  form  roots  of  its  own,  and 
thus  become  independent  of  the  stock.  Watch  for  any  indication 
of  suckering,  and  rub  out  all  buds  before  growth  is  made. 

Pot  Culture. 

If  out-door  culture  of  Rosea  is  comparatively  simple  and  easy,  the 
culture  in  the  house,  conservatory,  &c.,  is  generally  attended  with 
many  difficulties.  For  pot  culture  we  select  the  tender  or  monthly 
classes,  though  with  care  some  other  sorts  may  be  grown  with 
moderate  sacceea.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  dwarf  and  tender 
varieties;  and  these  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  care,  &o., 
which  can  be  accorded  them  by  the  cultivator.  And  first,  as  to  pots 
— these  should  be  clean,  free  from  mould,  and  large  enough  to 
correspond  with  the  size  of  plant  and  roots  to  be  grown  in  them. 
Potting  soil  should  be  composed  of  old  pasture  turf,  loam,  and  rotted 
cow  manure,  in  about  equal  proportions,  or  woods  earth  and  sharp 
sand  may  be  substituted  for  turf  or  loam — say  one  part  of  sand  to 
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three  or  four  of  leat-monld,  and  the  same  of  manure.  Provide  good 
drainage  by  placing  potsherds  or  charcoal  in  the  bottom,  which 
should  have  a  hole  in  it,  and  be  raised  a  little  from  the  saucer  so  as 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate ;  cover  the  drainage  material  with  soil  ; 
then  place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  with  the  roots  well 
spread ;  fill  in  among  the  roots  with  fine  soil,  using  every  care  to 
bring  the  soil  in  contact  with  each  root  and  every  part  thereof, 
firming  it  moderately,  after  which  give  it  a  gentle  watering.  If 
this  potting  be  done  before  it  ia  desirable  to  place  the  plants  on  the 
stand,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  out-doors  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
position  in  sawdust,  tan  bark,  or  some  like  substance,  to  prevent 
drying  out,  there  to  remain  till  desired  to  place  in  the  house  or 
conservatory.  When  the  plants  are  potted  they  should  be  pruned, 
as  a  general  rale  shortening  in  about  one. half.  As  a  general  thing 
the  temperature  of  our  living  rooms  is  subject  to  too  great  variations 
and  the  atmosphere  is  also  generally  too  dry  for  successful  cultivation 
of  the  Eose ;  to  remedy  these  defects  great  care  should  be  used  in 
parlour  culture  to  keep  an  equable  temperature,  with  suitable 
ventilation,  and  then  to  frequently  shower  the  plants.  In  the  con. 
servatory  and  greenhouse  the  temperature  can  be  more  equably 
maintained  and  we  can  in  some  measure  remedy  a  dry  atmosphere  by 
evaporation  of  water,  but  we  may  fail  by  giving  too  much  moisture, 
causing  mould,  &o. ;  good  judgment  and  much  experience  are  required 
to  keep  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  in  just  the  right  state,  for 
doing  which  no  arbitrary  rule  can  be  given.  The  soil  of  the  pots 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  be  sodden  from  too  much  wet ; 
water  well  and  thoroughly  when  water  is  given  ;  dig  up  and  stir  the 
soil  in  the  pots  occasionally,  as  far  as  may  be  without  disturbing  the 
roots.  Cut  back  the  plants  freely  after  blossoming,  or,  which  is 
better,  cut  back  blossom  and  stem  as  soon  as  they  have  matured. 
The  stronger  and  more  stocky  the  plant,  the  better  it  is  able  to 
support  itself  and  produce  fine,  healthy  blossoms.  Use  the  greatest 
care  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  drawn,  but  give  fertilisers  in 
a  liquid  form  freely.  Study  in  culture  to  render  it  suitable 
to  the  plant  and  the  object  in  view. 

Propagation  and  Protection. 

There  are  various  methods  of  propagating  and  multiplying  Roses  ; 
snah  as  by  seed,  budding  and  grafting,  and  offsets  or  suckers.  For 
budding  and  grafting,  stocks  of  some  hardy  inferior  kind  are  generally 
used.  The  mode  of  budding  and  grafting  does  not  vary  materially 
from  the  same  process  with  other  woody  plants  and  trees,  and  need 
not  here  be  described.  Protection  is  advantageous  even  to  those 
which  are  quite  hardy,  while  it  is  essential  to  those  less  so.  The  Tea, 
Bengal,  and  Noisette  classes  may  be  left  out  during  the  winter  by 
covering  with  sand  or  earth,  but  usually  the  top  dies  and  new  growth 
only  comes  from  the  roots.  Evergreen  boughs  secured  around  the 
more  hardy  sorts  are  generally  the  only  and  best  protection  they 
need  or  can  have  ;  where  the  sorts  need  more  protection,  the  plants 
may  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  sand  or  earth  1  in. 
or  2  in.  deep. 

Insect  Enemies. 

Whoever  grows  Eoses,  ont-doors  or  in,  and  is  not  troubled  with 
insects  injuring  foliage  or  blossom  is  a  highly  favoured  and  fortunate 
individual ;  for  it  seems  of  late  that  each  plant  and  product  from  the 
soil  has  its  peculiar  insect  enemies,  which  prove  a  drawback  on  our 
pleasure  and  a  hindrance  of  our  interests,  to  escape  from  which  there 
is  no  patent  or  royal  highway,  but  they  must  be  firmly  met  and 
manfully  fought.  Still,  where  proper  attention  is  given  to  soil, 
watering,  planting,  &e.,  and  a  few  simple  precautions  and  directions 
are  heeded,  little  trouble  or  annoyance  from  insects  need  be  antici- 
pated. In  house  culture  the  aphis  and  red  spider  are  the  most 
formidable ;  for  the  first,  fumigation  with  Tobacco,  when  it  can  be 
done,  is  the  best  thing,  but  if  the  aphis  is  any  ways  abundant  the 
plants  will  need  fumigating  at  least  twice,  a  day  or  two  intervening 
between  the  fumigations,  to  make  sure  of  the  destruction  of  all,  young 
and  old.  Where  the  use  of  Tobacco  is  objectionable,  4  oz.  of  Quassia 
chips,  boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water  ten  minutes,  with  4  oz.  of  soft 
soap  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  applied  with  a  soft  brush  to  every 
part,  leaf  and  branch,  of  the  plants  will  answer  as  a  substitute ; 
after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  syringe  the  plants  with  pure  water. 
Out-doors  in  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  grow,  the  Eose 
caterpillar  begins  to  glue  the  leaves  together,  to  form  a  shelter  for 
itself.  Go  over  the  plants  frequently  and  pinch  these  folded  leaves, 
thus  destroying  the  insect;  this  is  the  most  simple  and  efficacious 
remedy,  if  it  be  a  little  revolting  to  the  very  fastidious.  For  the 
sawfly  larvos,  and  other  later  appearing  insects,  syringing  with  a 
solution  of  4  oz.  of  whale  oil  soap  in  four  gallons  of  soft  water  will 
usually  destroy  them ;  where  this  proves  inefficacious,  powdered 
white  hellebore,  sprinkled  over  the  foliage  while  wet,   will   prove 


effectual ;  but  let  no  one  think  that  a  single  application  of  any  one 
remedy  is  all  that  may  be  needed  during  one  season,  but  be  prepared 
to  repeat  whenever  necessary.  Rose-bugs  or  Rose-chafers  are 
peats  which  often  destroy  the  blossoms,  their  nature  depriving  us  of 
the  opportunity  to  attack  them,  except  in  the  perfect  state  ;  and 
then  we  must  destroy  them  by  pinching  their  heads,  stamping  on 
them,  and  scalding ;  a  little  daily  attention  for  five  or  six  weeks  will 
elf  eotnally  dispose  of  them.  Toads  are  fond  of  them  and  will  dispose 
of  large  numbers  when  an  opportunity  is  given  them.  Mildew 
sometimes  attacks  the  Eose,  and  ia  usually  caused  by  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  excessive  and  continued  dampness,  with  continuous 
cloudy  weather,  too  little  bright  sun  and  fresh  pure  air  j  sprinkling 
with  sulphur  and  soot  are  remedies,  but  caution  must  be  used  not  to 
give  the  sulphur  too  freely,  or  it  will  destroy  the  foliage.  To  sum 
up,  I  would  only  add  that  the  whole  culture  is  comprised  in  the 
seasonable,  careful,  judicious,  and  sensible  application  of  the  natural 
laws  of  cause  and  effect. — "  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society." 

Boses  and  Mignonette. — These  form  an  agreeable  combination 
both  when  growing  and  flowering  together,  and  also  in  a  cut  state, 
the  only  drawback  being  that  the  Mignonette,  owing  to  its  being  a 
strong.rooting  plant,  not  only  robs  the  Roaes  of  their  due  share  of 
nourishment,  but  its  top  growth  injures  dwarf  Eoses  by  smothering 
their  lower  branches.  My  experience  is,  therefore,  decidedly  against 
employing  Mignonette  as  a  carpet  plant  for  Rose  beda.  If  Mignon. 
ette  be  particularly  desired,  it  might  be  grown  in  the  form  of  an 
edging  outside  the  bed  and  quite  clear  of  the  Roses.  There  are, 
however,  many  plants  that  might  be  grown  amongst  Eoses  and  that 
exhaust  the  soil  less  than  Mignonette — as,  for  instance,  bulbs  of 
many  kinds  that  do  well  when  left  undisturbed  for  years.  I  have 
had  Rose  beds  beautifcUy  edged  with  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops,  while 
their  centres  contained  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  These  flower  before 
the  Eoses  have  become  effective,  and,  by  planting  Gladioli  of  varioua 
sorts  thinly  amongst  them,  we  have  had  some  beautiful  spikes  of 
bloom  during  the  late  summer  months  after  the  Roaes  had  got  over 
their  principal  blooming  season.  Where  a  good  selection  of  the  most 
continuous  blooming  Roaes  is  grown  to  supply  blooms  in  a  cut  state 
and  for  general  decorative  purposes,  the  second  crop  of  blooms  will 
be  produced  rapidly  in  succession  by  the  first  cut-baok  shoots ;  and 
some  sorts,  such  as  Gloiro  de  Dijon  and  Celine  Porestier,  being  even 
more  perpetual,  as  regards  their  flowering  properties,  than  thoae 
designated  Perpetuals  in  catalogues,  should  always  find  a  place 
in  such  collections.  When  Rosea  are  grown  in  beds  for  decora- 
tion the  dwarfs  are  most  effective  when  pruned  on  the  long-rod 
system,  i.e.,  by  cutting  out  nearly  all  the  old  spur  wood  at  the  winter 
pruning  and  retaining  and  pegging  down  the  strongest  shoots  of  the 
preceding  aammer's  growth. — J.  Groom. 


Tltricularias  in  Glass  Globes. — The  exhaustive  article  on 
water  plants,  particularly  those  of  our  native  watera,  given  in  The 
Garden  (p.  149)  interested  me  very  much,  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful,  certainly  the  most  singular,  the  Utricularias  re- 
ceived  only  a  passing  notice.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  (a  boon  not 
often  granted  to  botaniets)of  seeing  it  in  full  bloom  in  its  native  ditches, 
and  large  masses  of  this  plant  in  flower  is  a  sight  not  to  be  for. 
gotten.  Those^who  have  seen  the  Vallisneria  spiralis  grown  in  glass 
globes  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Utricularias  (whose  leaves 
are  studded  with  small,  pellucid  bladders)  when  grown  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Vallisneria,  are  equally  beautiful,  and,  being  natives,  far 
more  interesting.  There  are  three  recognised  forms  of  this  plant 
found  in  our  watera,  and  probably  two  or  three  more  awaiting  to  be 
discovered.  To  grow  these  plants  in  a  glass  globe,  having  obtained 
your  plants,  procure  a  sod  of  spongy  turf  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  thick 
of  the  same  circumference  as  the  bottom  part  of  the  globe.  Make  a 
small  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  sod,  and  fix  the  plant  in  it,  making 
it  firm  with  a  little  damp  earth,  introduce  the  sod  with  the  plant  into 
the  globe,  and  fill  it  with  water  ;  the  sod  will  soon  be  converted  into 
mud,  in  which  the  plant  delights.  Utricularia  minor  is  such  a  deli, 
cate  small  plant,  that  it  may  be  grown  in  a  Celery  or  finger  glass. — 
T.  Williams,  Ormskirk. 


Agapanthus  umbellatus  in  Wigtonsliire. — Thia  has  aurvived 
four  winters  in  the  open  air  hero  without  protection,  except  a  mat 
thrown  over  it  in  very  severe  weather.  It  is  now  in  full  flower,  and 
the  colour  is  much  richer  than  when  grown  under  glass.  The  flower, 
stems  are  somewhat  shorter  and  stonter,  and,  altogether,  the  plant  ia 
rarely  seen  to  such  advantage  under  glass  as  it  ia  in  an  open  border. 
— Salmoniceps. 
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LILY  CULTURE. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  theory  in  The  Garden  lately  ;  there- 
fore, thinkiDg  you  might  like  some  good  successful  practice,  I  send 
you  the   foHowing  letter  from   Mr.  Newall,   an   old  friend  of  mine 
residing  at  Rochdale,  and  a  good  Lily  grower  : — 

*'  There  ia  so  much  discussion  in  The  Gabden  npon  Liliums,  and 
on  the  modes  in  which  they  should  be  grown,  that  I  have  thought  I 
would,  after  telling  you  my  experience,  ask  your  opinion  respecting 
it.  Remember  our  cold  climate  and  the  exposed  situation  of  my  bed 
(open  alike  to  sun  and  wind)  whilst  you  read  the  following  letter : 
It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  roots  were  first  put  into  the  soil, 
where  you  have  seen  them,  and  they  have  never  been  lifted  since. 
The  flowers  may  be  a  little  smaller,  very  little,  and  the  plants  con- 
siderably dwarfed,  but  I  consider  that  they  are  acclimatised,  flower- 
ing earlier  every  year  and  requiring  less  care.  Would  this  have 
been  the  case  had  I  moved  them  ?  I  think  the  L.  speciosum  (lanci- 
folium)  album,  the  one  I  am  speaking  of,  more  delicate  than  its 
brethren  [sisters,  too  pretty  for  brethren]  of  the  same  class ;  it  also 
out-of-doors  flowers  a  little  later  than  roseum,  and  much  later  than 
anratum  or  canadense.  I  protected  my  Lilies  the  first  few  years 
with  straw,  bark,  tan,  and  shoddy,  and  in  the  spring  with  glass 
shades ;  now  I  only  lay  cinders  and  tan  over  the  roots  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter  and  use  no  protection  in  spring,  but  I  water 
and  manure  freely.  This  hot  summer,  with  its  drought,  has  done  my 
plants  no  good,  and,  as  the  subsoil  was  clay,  it  was  difiicult  to  keep 
them  from  scorching ;  nevertheless,  they  are  full  of  seed.  Auratum, 
which  has  been  out  only  one  winter,  ia  just  bursting  into  flower,  eight 
blooms  being  on  a  stem,  and  the  L.  speciosum  will  be  in  flower  by 
the  middle  or  end  of  nest  month.  The  flowers  stand  a  frost  that 
kills  Dahlias.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  their  condition  this  summer, 
I  may  state  that  the  number  of  stems  in  a  round  bed  1^  ft.  in 
diameter  was  eighty-two,  and  five  the  average  number  of  buds  on  a 
Btem,  some  stems  having  seven,  on  some  five,  and  on  some  of  the 
young  ones  three.  The  stems  are  so  tough  and  thick,  that  they  require 
no  sticks.  In  a  more  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  where  they  have 
been  out  about  five  years,  they  are  taller,  but  no  finer  in  flower. 
Would  you,  in  my  case,  move  them  ?  I  take  as  much  soil  oH  aa  I 
can  every  year  and  heap  fresh  soil  on  to  them.  I  send  you  apiece  of 
Btem  which  encroached  on  the  walk  too  far,  and  I  put  in  a  bud  off  it ; 
but  some  of  the  buds  are  larger  on  the  other  stems.  I  have  cut 
nearly  9  in.  from  the  top.  If  you  think  it  better  I  will  remove  them 
this  autumn.  Do  you  remember  the  long  wall  in  the  kitchen  garden  ? 
I  sowed  its  border  broadcast  with  annuals,  and  put  in  Dahlias;  it 
looks  gay  now  and  has  given  no  trouble,  as  there  was  no  room  for 
weeds." 

My  friend's  letter  was  merely  intended  to  ask  advice,  but  it  tells 
such  a  tale  of  what  intelligent,  loving  care  will  do  with  Liliums  in  a 
very  awkward  climate  (near  Rochdale),  that  I  cannot  keep  it  to 
myself.  Lilium  speciosum  album,  undisturbed  for  sixteen  years, 
flourishing  on  an  exposed  situation  would  be  a  great  feat  even  in  the 
south.  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  stem  that  Mr.  Newali's  Lilies 
are  in  robust  health.     My  advice  was  short — "  Leave  well  alone." 

Biatherhank,  Weybridne  Heath.  George  F.  Wilson. 


Orchia  latifolia. — Dr.  Moore  (see  p.  25)  seems  inclined  to 
doubt  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod'a  estimate  of  the  size  of  inflorescence  attained 
by  this  beautiful  flower  in  cultivation.  Although  I  have  not 
measured  any  equal  to  Mr.  Dod's,  "  with  flower.heads  lully  1  ft. 
long,"  I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  favourable  conditions,  it  would 
attain  to  that  size.  At  all  events.  Dr.  Moore'a  observation  of  a 
"rachis  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  long"  is,  with  all  respect  to  so  high  an 
authority,  very  much  under  the  mark.  I  recently  measured  tne  spikes 
of  a  plant  in  my  garden,  and  found  that  out  of  eleven  spikes  the 
inflorescence  of  four  spikes  measured  each  between  7  in.  and  8  in. 
As  a  garden  plant  I  think  it  is  superior  to  O.  foliosa,  as  the  markings 
on  the  petals  give  the  spike  a  richness  which  is  lacking  in  the  exotic 
species.  Miss  F.  Hope,  of  Wardie,  showed  me  a  variety  of  O.  lati- 
folia, called  the  Kilmarnock  Orchis,  which  bore  very  large  spikes  ;  it 
would  be  interesting  if  she  would  favour  ns  with  the  measurement 
of  the  spikes.  A  very  good  succession  to  O.  latifolia  is  obtained  by 
planting  beside  it  that  singular  Composite  Liatris  spicata,  the  flower- 
spikes  of  which  closely  resemble  at  a  little  distance  those  of  an 
Orchis. — Salmonicei'S. 

Spiraea  Filipendula. — This  is  a  oharming  plant  for  mixed  or 
herbaceous  borders,  as,  in  addition  to  its  elegant,  creamy. white  corymbs 
of  flowers,  it  has  a  neat,  Fern-like  appearance,  even  when  not  in 
bloom.  This  is  important,  for,  no  matter  how  gay  the  flowers  of  a 
plant  may  be,  if,  when  they  go  off,  they  leave  unsightly  vacancies,  it 
is  liable  to  bring  herbaceous  plants  into  disrepute. — James  Groom. 


FXj.&.T'E     GXXilll- 


DAPHNE  BLAGAYANA. 
This  Daphne  ia  not  only  new  to  horticulturists,  but  also  rela- 
tively new  to  botanists.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1C37  by 
Count  Blagay,  on  his  estate  at  Lorenzberg,  not  far  from 
Laibach,  in  Caruiola;  and  it  was  named  in  honour  of  its 
discoverer.  A  coloured  figure  of  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
published  in  Reichenbach's  "  Flora  Germanica,"  but  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  gardens  of 
Western  Europe.  It  has  also  been  found  near  Gratz,  in  Styria. 
As  a  garden  plant  it  is  still  on  trial.  The  figure  opposite, 
taken  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  represents  it  of  natural  size  and  stature.  Like 
most  of  its  congeners,  it  loves  shade,  and  it  grows  naturally 
in  rocky  places.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  May  in  its  native 
country,  but  they  will  probably  appear  earlier  with  us. 

The  lovely  Anemone  associated  with  it  in  our  plate  is  a 
native  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  In  general  character  it 
closely  approaches  the  more  familiar  A.  apennina,  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  dwarfer  habit  and  in  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  leaf  being  sessile  instead  of  stalked,  &c.     Vv.  B.  Hemsley. 


STOCKS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.* 
The  varieties  of  Stocks  which  we  cultivate  are  the  Warriston, 
Intermediate,  East  Lothian  (purple,  crimson,  and  white),  and 
Young's  Newington  Scarlet.  With  the  exception  of  the  last- 
named,  we  sow  the  last  week  in  May  in  a  moderately  rich  soil 
on  an  open,  airy  border.  The  plants  are  taken  from  the  seed- 
bed about  the  middle  of  August  and  put  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower  or  run  out  in  nursery  lines  from  4  in.  to  5  in. 
apart.  If  the  latter  mode  be  adopted  select  a  clear,  open 
space  where  the  drainage  is  good,  and  after  digging  deeply 
stir  into  the  surface  a  small  quantity  of  half-decayed  vegetable 
matter.  On  this  the  young  fibres  will  lay  hold,  and  when 
transplanted  to  their  flowering  lines  or  beds,  which  should  be 
done  the  last  week  in  February,  or  as  soon  after  that  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  they  will  lift  with  good  balls.  These 
plants  will  begin  to  flower  in  June ;  many,  however,  do 
not  flower  the  first  year,  and  if  convenient  to  leave  such 
standing  they  will,  if  double,  furnish  the  finest  flowers,  and  it 
single  they  will  produce  the  best  seed.  I  can  discover  little 
difllereuce  between  the  Warriston  and  East  Lothiau  crimson 
in  plants  that  flower  the  first  season,  but  old  plants  of  the 
latter  variety  clearly  distinguish  themselves,  the  fine,  clear 
eye  and  bright  crimson  colour  coming  out  distinctly.  Soil 
and  situation  have,  however,  much  to  do  with  shades 
of  colour.  Young's  Newington  Scarlet  is  well  suited  for 
pot  culture,  and,  as  it  sets  for  flower  much  sooner  than 
the  others,  it  should  not  be  sown  earlier  than  July  15, 
and  should  be  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  in  September, 
putting  two  into  a  4-in.  pot.  Use  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  peat  and  sand.  If  planted  out, 
treat  as  directed  for  the  other  varieties,  placing  all  in  a  position 
where  shelter  can  be  given  during  severe  weather.  An  old  pit 
or  frame  or  a  iew  rough  boards,  on  which  a  sash  could  be  laid, 
will  suit,  but  be  careful  that  light  and  air  can  be  given  freely 
on  every  favourable  opportunity,  as  nothing  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  youug  stocks  than  damp.  Those  in  pots  should  bo 
shifted  from  4-in.  to  6-in.  ones  early  in  March,  plunged  out- 
side, and  removed  to  the  house  when  they  show  flower.  When 
the  plants  come  into  blossom  select  those  from  which  it  is 
desirable  that  seed  should  be  saved,  and  pull  up  useless  ones. 
The  ripening  process  may  be  hastened  by  nipping  the  points  off 
the  shoots  after  the  lower  seed-pods  are  formed.  When  ripe 
pull  up  the  plants  entirely,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cool,  dry 
shed,  a  position  in  which  they  should  be  left  until  wanted  for 
sowing.  ^ 

Tall  Foxgloves. — When  I  read  "  B.'s  "  note  (p.  177)  respecting 
the  tall  Foxglove  near  Milford  Haven,  I  measured  the  tallest  stem  of  an 
unnsually  luxuriant  group  in  a  bed  of  Rhododendrons  here.  It  only 
measured  9i  ft.,  thus  falling  short  of  "  B.'s  "  by  2  ft. — Salmoniceps. 

•  Paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Black,  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  at  a  recent 
meetiDff  of  the  Scottish  Gardeners*  ABBociation. 
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PROPAGATING. 

CoB.Ei  SCANDENS  VAMEGATA. — This  is  rather  a  difficult  plant  to 
increase,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  skilfully  managed.  The 
best  method  of  treating  it  is  to  take  single  2|:-in.  pots  and  to  fill 
them  with  peat  and  loam,  finely  sifted,  and  one-half  silver 
sand  ;  a  little  sand  should  also  be  put  on  the  top  ;  no  crocks 
need  be  used  at  the  bottom,  only  about  j  in.  of  sittings.  The 
cuttings  should  be  made  of  half-ripened  wood,  the  soft  tops 


Fig.  1. 


Catlings  of  CobEea  scandens  variegata. 


and  hard  wood  being  useless.  They  may  either  be  single  eyes, 
.Ts  shown  in  fig.  1,  or  double,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  2.  When 
the  cuttings  are  inserted,  give  them  a  good  watering  and  plunge 
the  pots  half  way  up  in  the  cutting  box  on  bottom-heat.  The 
glasses  or  lights  must  be  quite  close,  but  a  little  air  may  be 
given  for  an  hour  after  the  first  three  days.  They  must  be 
shaded  with  papers  during  sunshine,  as  they  very  soon  flag, 
and  when  that  happens  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  up 
again  without  too  much  moisture,  which  rots  the  yellow  parts 
of  the  leaves.  Cuttings  of  this  Cobaja  may  be  put  in  all  the 
year  round,  but  if  inserted  in  April  they  will  emit  roots  in 
about  three  weeks.  "When  they  begin  to  grow,  take  them 
out,  and  if  roots  be  showing  themselves  through  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots  unplunge  them,  but  still  leave  them  on  bottom- 
heat  for  a  few  days.      If  attended  to  properly  in  this  way 


Fig.  3. — Layer  of  CobEea  scandens  variegaLa. 

success  is  certain.  Layering  is  another  plan  by  which  this 
Cobosa  may  be  increased  and  by  which  larger  plants  may  be 
obtained  quicker  than  by  means  of  cuttings.  A  strong  plant 
planted  out  will  make  good  growth  the  first  year,  and  during 
the  second  it  will  grow  rapidly ;  take  3-in.  pots,  fill  them 
three  parts  full  of  soil ;  prepare  the  layers,  and  peg  them 
down,  as  represented  by  fig.  3,  with  two  pegs,  covering  them 
over  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  watering  them  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot.  They  are  generally  ready  to  cut  off  in  about  a 
month  or  five  weeks  after  layering,  according  to  the  season. 

H.  H. 


PROPAGATING    IN    WINTER. 
From  the  beginning  of  November  up  to  the  middle  of  February 
is  a  dull  time  for  all  employed  or  interested  in  plant  culture 
under  glass.    During  that  period  operations  consist  mainly  in 


just  keeping  in  health  and  preserving  from  injury  those  kinds 
of  plants  which  require  the  protection  of  a  glass  roof.  More 
may,  however,  be  done  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  is  generally 
attempted — much,  indeed,  that  must  otherwise  be  deferred 
until  later  in  the  season,  when  press  of  work  renders  its 
accomplishment  difiJcult.  It  is  possible  to  do  much,  both  in 
propagating  and  preparing  for  it,  which  will  considerably 
lessen  that  kind  of  work  in  early  spring.  Where  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants  has  to  be  kept  up,  and  especially  if 
any  quantity  of  decorative  plants  be  necessary,  a  propagating 
house  is  indispensable ;  for  although  propagation  may  be 
carried  on  in  stoves  and  temperate  houses,  there  is  seldom 
that  success  to  be  obtained  which  will  be  the  case  in  a  house 
devoted  wholly  to  propagating.  A  span-roofed  house  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  form  of  structure  for  propagating  purposes, 
as  it  admits  more  light  than  a  lean-to  one,  although  the  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  being  warmer,  which,  to  many  to  whom 
the  expense  of  fuel  is  an  object,  is  no  slight  recommendation. 
In  any  case  the  roof  should  be  as  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  possible  ;  the  deeper  the  pathway  can  be  sunk  the 
less  fuel  will  be  required ;  and  this,  apart  from  economic 
motives,  is  a  desideratum,  as  the  more  fire-heat  employed  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  to  maintain  the  atmospheric  humidity 
which  is  indispensable  in  these  structures  ;  it  is  easier,  too,  to 
cover  up  when  thus  constructed.  As  to  size,  that  will  have 
to  be  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  the  place,  but  a 
house  20  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide  will  suffice  for  a 
tolerably  large  establishment.  Supposing  a  lean-to  form  of 
house  to  be  adopted,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  would 
probably  be  found  more  convenient  to  erect,  the  interior  space 
might  be  thus  disposed  :  A  brick  pit  should  be  built  along  the 
front  -i  ft.  in  width ;  of  this  the  half  should  be  covered  with 
slates  and  supplied  with  bottom-heat  by  means  of  a  flow  and 
return  hot-water  pipe,  fitted  with  a  valve  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  admission  of  heat  when  desired ;  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  pit  should  be  used  as  a  tan  bed.  The  back  part  should  be 
fitted  with  a  stage  on  which  to  place  the  plants  required  for 
propagation  and  for  other  purposes.  Thus  arranged,  there 
will  be  found  ample  convenience  for  striking,  potting,  and 
hardening  off.  Upon  that  part  which  is  supplied  with  bottom- 
heat  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter  propagation  will  have  to 
be  carried  on.  This  may  be  done  either  under  small  frames, 
cloches,  or  hand-lights.  November  and  December  are  good 
months  in  which  to  propagate  many  fine-foliaged  plants,  such 
as  Aralias,  Ficuses,  and  Dracsenas,  as  they  get  well  rooted  and 
ready  to  shift  by  the  time  the  growing  season  has  arrived. 
The  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  suitable  soil,  in  single  pots, 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  Plants  of  Dracsnas 
that  have  been  standing  some  time  in  pots  will  have  formed 
strong  tap-roots,  which  may  be  cut  away  and  divided  into 
small  pieces.  Where  there  is  any  length  of  bare  stem,  that, 
too,  may  be  divided  into  pieces  containing  about  two  eyes  ;  the 
top,  being  inserted,  will  also  strike  root  readily.  As  these  cut- 
tings root  they  should  be  removed  from  the  glasses,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  they  will  be  ready  to  shift  into  larger 
pots.  If  they  are  then  plunged  in  the  tan  bed  for  a 
time  they  will  quickly  get  established,  and  may  be  re- 
moved to  other  quarters.  Plants  started  thus  early  into 
growth  naturally  make  much  larger  and  handsomer  subjects 
than  when  propagation  is  deferred  until  spring.  If  good 
specimens  of  Fuchsias  and  double  Petunias  be  desired,  young 
plants  must  be  obtained  and  started  into  growth  early  in  the 
season.  In  the  beginning  of  December  some  plants  should  be 
placed  in  warmth,  which  will  furnish  cuttings  by  February. 
Each  cutting  should  be  inserted  in  a  small  pot  in  a  very  light 
and  free  compost.  As  they  root  remove  them,  and  shift  them 
before  they  get  pot-bound.  When  established  they  will  have 
to  be  placed  where  they  can  be  grown  quickly.  Handsome 
specimens  may  be  thus  obtained,  one  of  which  for  conserva- 
tory decoration  is  worth  a  dozen  small,  indifferently-grown 
plants.  There  are  many  plants  which  may  be  propagated 
about  this  time  of  year,  and  which  may  be  cleared  out  before 
the  busy  season  arrives.  Choice  kinds  of  Pansies,  which  have 
been  potted  in  the  autumn  and  kept  in  cold  frames,  will 
strike  readily  at  this  time,  and  will,  if  looked  well  after,  either 
make  thrifty  plants  for  bed  or  border  work,  or  they  may  be 
employed   for  further    propagation.      Carnations   should   be 
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struck  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year ;  they  require  a  long 
season  in  which  to  make  good  growth  and  to  set  their  bloom. 
Maiden  hair  Ferns  may  be  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  by 
beginnin<»  thus  early  they  will  grow  into  good  plants  by  the 
end  of  the  season;  Cyclamens  raised  in  the  autumn  may  also 
be  potted  off,  or  seed  may  be  sown  ;  and  soft-wooded  Heaths 
may  be  put  in,  and  plunged  in  the  tan  bed,  and  covered  with 
bell-glasses.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  great  amount  of  work  of  this 
description  which  may  be  accomplished  if  a  suitable  place  can 
be  provided  for  the  purpose.  J.  Cornhill; 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower   Garden. 

Culture  of  Pansies  in  Beds.— Amongst  liardy  border  flowers 
few  are  more  generally  grown  or  appreciated  than  the  Pansy.  It  is  one 
of  those  flowers  that  require  but  Httle  attention,  but,  as  it  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  even  the  small  amount  of  care  required  to  bring  it  to 
the  highest  point  of  perfection  is  not  always  bestowed  upon  it.  A  bed  of 
seedling  Pansies  is  easily  obtained,  and  if  the  seeds  be  saved  from  good 
flowers,  the  mass  of  bloom,  so  beautifully  diversified,  has  a  charming 
effect.  The  first  or  second  week  in  September  is  a  good  time  either  to 
sow  seeds  or  put  in  cuttings  of  the  named  sorts.  Those  who  have  the 
convenience  of  glass-lights  or  hand-glasses,  would  do  well  to  sow  the 
seeds  or  plant  the  cuttings  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  and  place  them  under 
glass  ;  not  that  the  seeds  will  not  vegetate  or  the  cuttings  strike 
roots  in  the  open  ground,  but  they  will  do  better  under  glass.  In  sowing 
the  seeds  I  fill  the  pans  nearly  full  of  a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  in  about  equal  parts,  the  loam  predominating  a  little  ;  I 
make  the  surface  quite  level,  then  I  sprinkle  the  seeds  thinly  over  it,  and 
just  cover  them  with  fine  soil.  The  same  compost  answers  well  for  cut- 
tings, and  these]8hould  be  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  plants.  The 
smallest  growths  strike  roots  most  readily;  the  strong-flowering  stems 
take  a  long  time  to  form  roots,  and  are  seldom  satisfactory.  When  the 
seedling  Pansies  are  large  enough  to  handle,  I  prick  them  out  in  fine  sandy 
soil  on  a  level  surface,  and  I  do  the  same  with  the  young  plants  raised 
from  cuttings ;  they  are  also  planted  out  about  3  in.  apart  until  they  are 
well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  beds  or  borders  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  Pansy  likes  a  cool  soil  and  climate,  and  though  our 
garden  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  the  air  is 
hot  and  dry,  we  gi'ow  Pansies  very  successfully.  This  last  season  I  had 
a  bed  of  them  GO  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  which  has  lasted  in  flower  since 
March,  and  which  will  continue,  if  it  be  left  alone,  in  good  condition 
until  frost  comes.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  this  bed  was  done 
in  September.  It  was  trenched  2  ft.  deep  and  well  manured  with  cow 
manure,  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The  surface  of  the  bed  was  also 
lightly  forked  over  two  or  three  times  when  it  was  dry,  and  I  was  also 
able  to  place  some  fine  virgin  loam  on  the  surface  before  planting.  Ail 
the  attention  required  after  this  was  merely  keeping  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  and  occasionally  stirring  the  surface.  Many  may  be  inclined 
to  think  that  this  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  take  with  such  a  flower 
as  the  Pansy  or  Heartsease,  but  those  who  are  really  fond  of  flowers  will 
take  a  pleasure  in  doing  all  they  can  in  order  to  attain  success.  Pansies 
produce  flowers  in  succession,  and  so  freely  that  they  will  ultimately  come 
quite  out  of  character.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  is  perceived  that  the 
flowers  are  deteriorating  by  the  belting  becoming  imperfect  nearly  all  the 
blooms  should  be  pinched  off,  and  the  shoots  should  be  pegged  down 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  having  previously  placed  some  rotten 
manure  on  the  surface,  and,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water.  The  nest  flowers  produced  after  this  will  be  of  good  quality. 
This  same  operation  must  be  performed  as  often  as  it  is  necessary,  and 
the  result  will  be  good  blooms  all  through  the  season.  When  it  is  in- 
tended to  exhibit  Pansies  the  shoots  should  be  thinned  out  to  about  five 
or  six,  and  all  the  flowers  should  be  removed  two  weeks  before  the 
show. 

Culture  of  Pansies  in  Pots.— The  Pansy  succeeds  so  well  out- 
of-doors  that  it  almost  seems  superfluous  to  grow  it  in  pots;  the  only 
object  in  doing  so  is  to  have  the  flowers  earlier,  and  also  to  protect  them 
from  the  rough  weather  experienced  early  in  the  year.  The  cuttings  for 
plants  in  pots  should  be  taken  earlier  than  in  the  case  of  outdoor  plants, 
say  the  first  week  in  August,  and  they  should  be  propagated  in  the  same 
way.  When  rooted  they  must  be  potted  in  small  pots,  and  they  should 
be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame  ;  when  the  little  plants  have  quite 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  repot  them  into  4-in.  ones,  and  by  the  middle 
of  October  they  may  have  their  final  shift  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  In  all  stages  of  their  growth  the 
plants  should  be  quite  near  the  glass  in  the  cold  frames ;  the  lights  should 
be  removed  when  the  weather  is  fine,  or  when  rain  is  falling  gently,  but 
they  must  be  protected  from  heavy  thunder  showers.  Green  fly  attacks  the 
plants  when  grown  under  glass,and  would  seriously  injure  them  if  it  were  not 
at  once  destroyed.  I  prefer  fumigating  with  Tobacco  smoke,  and  the  lights 
must  be  kept  quite  close  when  the  operation  is  being  performed.  It  is 
best  not  to  fill  the  frame  too  full  of  smoke ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  fumi- 
gate on  three  successive  evenings  at  intervals  of  three  days.  If  the  frame 
be  placed  in  a  sunny  position,  the  plants  will  commence  to  flower  early  in 
February  if  the  weather  be  mild ;  of  course,  they  will  make  no  progress 
during  frosty  weather;  they  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  until  the 


end  of  April,  when  those  out-of-doors  will  succeed  them.  The  potting 
material  should  be  good  turfy  loam,  four  parts  ;  leaf-mould,  one  part ; 
rotten  cow  manure,  one  part ;  with  some  sharp  sand  added  if  necessary. 
Weak  liquid  manure  should  be  applied  when  the  first  flowers  open,  if  the 
pots  be  well  filled  with  roots. — J.  Douglas. 

Mixed  Flower  Beds.— Go  over  the  beds  and  regulate  the 
plants  so  as  to  give  them  an  orderly  look.  It  is  well  now  to  go  over 
the  flower  garden,  note-book  in  hand,  making  an  entry  of  the  plants  that 
do  best  and  those  that  fail,  as  also  to  determine  what  changes  are  to  be 
made  next  year,  not  only  as  regards  a^eration  in  the  arrangement  of 
colour,  but  also  in  form;  the  latter  of  which  we  hold  to  be  of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  former,  for,  by  a  judicious  use  of  a  few  taller- 
growing,elegant-habited  plants,  to  relieve  the  generally  too  evenness  of  sur- 
face of  the  greater  portion  of  summer  bedding  plants,  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
objectionable  that  exists  in  this  style  of  sa-rdening  can  be  avoided.  For 
instance,  if  such  plants  as  Humea  elegans.  Acacia  lophantha,  Grevillea 
robusta,  and  many  others  of  slender  open  habit,  are  sparingly  used  in  the 
beds  they  relieve  the  even  surface  without  hiding  to  any  appreciable  extent 
the  colours  of  the  principal  occupants.  The  effect  that  such  plants  used 
in  this  way  would  have,  can,  at  this  season,  when  the  beds  are  full  and 
at  their  best,  be  better  judged  than  at  the  time  of  planting.  Carpet  beds 
might  cease  to  bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  carpets  if  the  arrangement 
was  a  little  more  varied  in  surface,  and  would  be  none  the  worse  for  the 
modification.  Whatever  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the  ensuing  season 
in  these  matters  can  only  be  adequately  provided  for  by  being  determined 
upon  at  the  present  time,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary  propagation  of 
the  plants  required.  Wallflowers,  Foxgloves,  Sweet  Williams,  Dianthus, 
and  other  plants  of  similar  nature,  that  were  sown  earlier  in  the  summer, 
will  now  be  ready  for  transplanting  from  the  sfied-bed.  Choose  for  them 
an  open  situation,  the  soil  of  which  should  be  light,  so  that  when  in  the 
spring  they  are^removed  to  their  flowering  quarters,  this  can  be  done 
without  so  much  injury  to  the  roots  as  when  grown  in  adhesive  ground. 
For  everything  of  this  kind  the  soil  must  not  be  too  rich,  as  over-luxuri- 
ance should  be  avoided  in  all  that  can  be  injured  by  a  severe  winter.  Put 
in  the  plants  at  a  distance  of  8  in.  or  10  in.  apart ;  if  they  are  too  much 
crowded  they  get  drawn,  and  are  correspondingly  weak. 

Moving  Shrubs. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  shrubs  which  at  first, 
when  small,  were  planted  close  to  give  immediate  effect,  with  a  view  to 
some  being  thinned  out  as  they  got  larger,  left  until  they  spoil  each  other. 
If,  in  the  first  instance,  the  work  were  done  with  judgment,  those  which 
were  intended  to  remain  permanently  will  have  been  put  in  such  position 
as  will  afford  them  enough  room  by  simply  moving  the  others  of  less  value, 
which  were  only  put  in  to  fill  up  for  a  time ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  this  course  has  not  been  followed,  and  that  the  planting  has  been 
done  indiscriminately,  in  which  case  when  they  are  grown  so  as  to  be  too 
close,  a  portion  has  to  be  taken  out,  and  many  required  to  remain  want 
moving  more  or  less  from  the  position  in  which  they  were  first  planted. 
Where  removal  of  this  kind  becomes  necessary,  it  should  be  carried  out 
before  the  shrubs  have  grown  into  such  a  crowded  state  as  to  injure  the 
whole,  as  frequently  permitted  ;  for,  independent  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  all,  the  longer  moving  is  deferred,  the  worse  condition  they  individu- 
ally get  into  for  removal.  There  is  no  time  in  the  year  when  evergreens 
can  be  more  successfully  transplanted  than  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
beginning  of  October;  but  the  earlier  in  September  the  better;  there  ia 
no  necessity  to  wait  for  showery  weather,  not  even  if  the  soil  be  appa- 
rently so  dry  as  to  contain  little  moisture.  In  fact,  the  heat  that  is  in  it 
when  in  this  state  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  as  regards  success,  on  account 
of  its  assisting  to  promote  the  immediate  formation  of  roots;  whereas,  if 
removed  late  in  autumn,  when  the  temperature  of  both  the  air  and  earth  is 
reduced  by  waning  sun-heat  and  chilling  rains,  all  this  advantage  is  lost.  In 
planting,  however,  whilst  the  soil  is  in  the  dry  condition  above  described,  it 
is  imperative  that  every  plant  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  when 
it  is  replanted.  This  should  not  be  done  by  haK  measures  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  of  the  soil  that  is  put  in  round  the  roots  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  effectually  moistened.  Where  this  is  done 
the  formation  of  new  roots,  as  I  have  said,  commences  immediately,  and 
this  single  thorough  watering  will  generally  be  found  suflicient.  If  any 
doubts  be  entertained  as  to  roots  being  formed  immediately  after  plant- 
ing at  this  season,  an  inspection,  say  a  month  afterwards,  will  soon  dispel 
them ;  for  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  point  of  every 
root  that  has  been  severed  will  observe  a  quantity  of  young  feeding 
fibres  which  will  enable  the  plant  to  resist  the  most  severe  winter  that 
may  ensue,  and  ready  to  supply  the  demands  made  by  spring  growth. 
Each  shrub,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  up,  should  be  immediately  replanted, 
not  allowing  the  roots  to  have  time  to  dry.  In  this  there  must  be  no 
delay  ;  indeed,  this  early  removal  is  only  to  be  recommended  where 
shrubs  can  immediately  he  placed  in  the  new  positions  assigned  to  them 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  or  pleasure  ground  to  another.  Presuming 
that  the  surplus  plants  thus  taken  up  will  be  again  planted  where  more 
space  can  be  found  for  them,  ground  for  them  should  be  prepared  before- 
hand by  sufficiently  deep  digging  or  trenching,  so  as  to  expedite  the 
work. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

East  Indian  Orchid  House.— Those  plants  here  that  flowered 
early  in  the  spring  should  by  this  time  have  made  considerable  growth, 
especially  the  earliest-bloomed  Aerides,  Phalo^nopsis,  Angrfficums,  Vandas, 
and  Saccolabiums,  but  must  bo  still  further  encouraged  to  keep  ou  for 
some  time  longer,  as  the  species  that  do  not  form  bulbs  do  not  require 
near  so  long  a  rest  as  the  others.  Comparatively  few  of  these  will  be 
flowering  after  this,  excepting  such  as  Aerides  quinquevulnerum,  A.  sua- 
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vissitnum,  and  Saccolabium  Blumei,  the  bloom-spikes  of  which  by  now, 
in  many  cases,  will  be  near  opening.  Orchid  flowers  of  this  description 
now  being  scarce,  it  is  well  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible  ;  for  this 
reason  whilst  in  bloom  they  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house,  or  if,  as  in  most  places,  where  there  is  a  considerable  collection  of 
these  plants,  there  is  a  small  compartment  wherein  to  keep  them  whilst  in 
bloom,  they  may  be  accommodated  here,  but  they  should  not  be  so  treated 
as  to  completely  stop  growth,  as  it  is  too  soon  for  them  yet  to  go  to  rest, 
and  to  put  them  whilst  in  flower  where  growth  would  be  quite  stagnated, 
and  to  ezcite  them  again  afterwards  into  a  second  growth,  would  cause  a 
derangement  in  the  plants  not  advisable  to  bring  about,  as  these  transi- 
tions from  growth  to  rest,  and  afterwards  the  inducement  of  second 
growth,  frequently  engender  disease.  Another  fine  late-blooming  Orchid 
usually  subject  to  East  Indian  house  treatment  is  Oncidium  Lanceanum. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  which  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Oncidiums.  The  flowers  are  long,  enduring,  but  liable  to  spot  if  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  particularly  the  charming  light- coloured  form.  These 
also,  Hke  the  foregoing  plants,  should  be  kept  in  a  drier  atmosphere  whilst 
flowering.  So  far  as  the  general  requirements  of  the  plants  in  this 
department  go,  especially  such  as  flowered  latest,  which  will  be  now  in 
fuU  growth,  regulate  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in  accordance  with 
the  state  of  the  weather.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  an  uniform  system 
in  keeping  the  atmosphere  equally  humid  in  dull,  showery  weather,  as 
when  it  is  bright  and  sunny,  as,  if  the  air  is  kept  in  an  overmoist  state,  it 
has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  production  of  undue  elongation  in  the 
growth  than  even  more  warmth  would  have  in  bright  weather,  when  the 
action  of  the  sun  quickly  dries  up  the  moisture  and  additional  light 
corrects  any  disposition  to  a  weakly,  drawn-np  condition  of  the  foliage. 
The  growth  made  early  in  the  season  is  by  this  time  more  solidified,  and 
the  leaf  formation  now  going  on  is  not  so  soft  and  tender  as  that  made  in 
the  spring  ;  consequently,  the  plants  are  not  nearly  so  Uable  to  be  injured 
by  exposing  them  to  a  little  sun  early  in  the  day  and  later  on  in  the  after- 
noons when  it  is  not  so  powerful.  The  general  tendency  of  the  treatment 
I  have  found  most  conducive  to  continued  healthy  vigour  is  at  all  times  to 
submit  the  plants  to  plenty  of  hght  and  to  gradually  shade  for  a  shorter 
period  during  the  day,  when  it  is  required  at  all,  as  the  autumn  advances. 
Dendrobiums. — Such  plants  of  Dendrobium  of  the  Wardianum, 
Devoniannm,  crassinode,  and  Pierardi  section  that  bloomed  earliest  in  the 
spring  will  be,  by  degrees,  finishing  up  their  growth  ;  as  soon  as  the  ter- 
minal leaf  at  the  extremity  of  the  bulb  is  visible,  they  may  be  placed 
nearest  where  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  house  and  have  a  little  less  mois- 
ture given  to  them.  This  will  keep  the  bulbs  on  assuming  a  state  of 
maturity,  and  correct  any  inclination  that  there  may  be  to  push  into 
second  growth  from  the  base,  a  condition  that  should  by  all  means  be 
avoided ;  but  any  treatment  thus  advised  must  not  be  carried  to  extremes, 
or  it  would  have  the  efl'ect  of  stopping  the  full  development  of  the  bulbs, 
upon  which  not  only  their  ability  to  produce  the  full  complement  of 
flowers  that  may  be  looked  for  the  ensuing  season  depends,  but  also  the 
power  of  the  plants  to  increase  iu  size  to  the  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

Mexican  House. — The  different  species  of  Pleione  will  now  be 
forming  their  bulbs.  Give  them  every  attention,  so  as  to  induce  their 
plumping  up  to  a  large  size,  for  with  these  most  beautiful  winter  and 
spiing- flowering  plants,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  gTOW;them  in 
a  way  to  induce  size  and  soHdity,  as  upon  this  depends  their  ability  to 
increase  more  than  with  most  subjects. 

Calanthes  of  the  vestita  section  should  receive  plenty  of  water  with 
abundance  of  light,  so  as  to  invigorate  and  solidify  the  bulbs  now  con- 
siderably advanced. 

Cattleyas. — Of  the  late -flowering,  two-leaved  species,  such  as  C. 
violacea,  some  plants  will  yet  be  in  bloom  or  fast  approaching  that  con- 
dition ;  they  are  amoogst  the  longest  livers  in  flower  of  the  family,  and 
as  they  bloom  from  the  mature  growth  of  the  present  season,  they  will 
receive  no  check  or  any  injury  from  being  kept  whilst  in  flower  in  a  much 
drier  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  The  same 
holds  good  with  the  summer-blooming  C.  labiata  palhda,  another  plant 
that  is  very  useful  from  its  disposition  to  flower  in  the  autumn  when 
Orchids  are  more  sparely  represented  by  ^blooming  subjects  than  at  any 
other  time. 

Imported  Orchids. — Recently  I  gave  some  hints  upon  the  man- 
agement of  imported  Orchids  requiring  medium  and  cool  treatment.  I 
may  now  add  a  few  words  as  to  East  Indian  plants.  They,  in  common 
with  the  cooler  species,  often  suff'er  severely  in  transit,  frequently  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  such  as  are  introduced  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, not  alone  from  the  longer  time  required  in  their  reaching  this 
country,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  species,  such  as  Aerides, 
Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  and,  most  of  all,  Phalfenopsis,  from  their  growth 
being  of  a  diS'erent  character  destitute  !of  pseudo-bulbs,  the  latter  of 
which  enable  the  plants  so  formed  to  resist  the  adverse  conditions  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  plants  in  which  these  are  absent.  Through  the 
early  autumn  months  is  the  best  time  to  receive  them,  as  then  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  low  temperature  unavoidable  on  their  approaching 
our  shores  in  winter  or  spring,  and  which  is  so  fatal  to  them.  These 
likewise,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  should  have  a  thorough  clean- 
ing and  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature  for  a  time, 
imitating  the  conditions  recommended  for  the  cooler  plants  in  so  far 
as  not  subjecting  them  to  treatment  that  will  suddenly  excite  growth,  yet 
they  must  not  have  near  so  much  air  admitted  to  the  house  or  pit  they 
occupy  as  advised  for  the  less  heat-requiring  kinds ;  let  the  atmosphere 
be  slightly  humid,  but  not  too  moist,  suspending  the  plants  head  down- 


wards until  their  leaves  have  absorbed  moisture  so  as  to  plump  them  up 
and  their  roots  show  signs  of  growth,  after  which  they  may  at  once  be 
potted  and  gradually,  but  slowly,  submitted  to  more  warmth  and  moisture, 
to  enable  their  making  growth  and  becoming  established.  East  Indian 
plants  that  form  bulbs,  such  as  the  extensive  family  of  Dendrobiums,  are 
much  easier  managed,  and,  if  they  arrive  in  fair  condition,  will  usually 
very  soon  commence  growing ;  with  them,  as  with  the  cooler,  psendo-bulb- 
forming  species,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  them  in  small  bits  previous  to 
their  commencing  growth,  but,  on  the  other  band,  to  grow  them  on  in 
good-sized  pieces,  in  which  way  it  only  requires  a  very  few  years  to  induce 
their  making  full-sized  bulbs,  equal  to,  or  larger  than  they  have  produced 
in  their  native  country.  One  of  the  greatest  essentials  iu  Orchid  culture 
generally,  and  more  especially  with  newly-imported  plants,  is  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  moderate  extent  of  annual  growth  made  under  conditions  that 
will  impart  to  the  plants  during  its  formation  a  full  amount  of  soUdity, 
without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  their  continuing  long  in  health. — T, 
Baines. 

Greenhouses. — As  most  greenhouse  plants  will  now  be  out-of-doors 
maturing  their  growth,  any  houses  needing  repairs  or  painting  should 
receive  tbat  attention,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  plants  should 
wet  or  unfavourable  weather  set  in.  If  this  occur  before  the  houses  are 
fit  for  their  reception,  raise  the  pots  from  the  floor  of  ashes  or  other  bed 
on  which  they  may  be  standing,  and  place  them  on  a  couple  of  bricks,  so 
as  to  secure  perfect  drainage,  and  thus  prevent  a  too  great  saturation  of 
the  soU.  They  will  be  in  a  safer  position  laid  or  tilted  on  their  sides 
during  a  continuance  of  heavy  rain  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  By 
excluding  the  wet  from  the  balls  in  this  way,  the  plants  will  be  rather 
benefited  than  otherwise  from  the  thorough  cleansing  which  the  tops  will 
receive.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  weather  is  dry  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  see  that  they  do  not  suflFer  from  want  of  water,  as  plants 
dry  much  faster  when  placed  out-of-doors  with  a  constant  current  of  dry 
air  circulating  amongst  the  pots  than  they  do  when  placed  on  the  stage 
of  a  greenhouse.  To  ensure  soaking  them  through,  the  first  watering 
which  they  receive  should  only  be  preliminary,  and  as  soon  as  that  is 
soaked  in  repeat  it  once  or  twice,  if  thought  necessary,  as  it  cannot  do  the 
least  harm,  if  no  more  be  administered  till  the  plant  is  iu  a  fit  state  to 
receive  it  again.  It  is  giving  water  in  small  quantities  before  it  is  really 
required  that  does  the  mischief,  as  then  the  soil  becomes  water-logged 
and  sour,  a  condition  fatal  to  all  healthy  root  action.  So  long  as  plants 
remain  out-of-doors,  they  should  be  freely  syringed  on  the  afternoons  of 
fine  days,  a  proceeding  which  tends  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Heaths, 
however,  should  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  syringing,  as  it  is  only 
a  few  of  the  free-growing,  winter-blooming  varieties  which  derive  benefi.t 
from  it,  and  even  in  their  case  it  ought  now  to  be  discontinued.  Many  of 
these  are  subject  to  mildew,  and  any  that  show  the  least  symptoms  of  it 
should  at  once  be  dusted  with  dry  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  will  quickly 
rid  them  of  its  presence. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations. — Where  flowers  are  wanted  at 
Christmas  and  early  in  spring  these  will  require  special  attention. 
Stopping  should  be  discontinued,  but  they  should  be  cleaned,  neatly 
staked,  placed  in  a  cool  pit  or  house  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given 
them  so  as  to  encourage  strong  growth.  Before  placing  them  in  the  pit 
or  house,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  top  dress  them  with  some  fresh  loam, 
and  to  give  them  a  good  watering  with  soot  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
lime  water,  to  drive  the  worms  out  of  the  pots.  They  will  also  require 
dusting  occasionally  with  sulphur,  as  they  are  very  subject  to  mildew  and 
red  spider,  from  both  of  which  they  often  sustain  injury.  In  sulphuring, 
Carnations  require  to  be  carefully  gone  over  so  as  to  distribute  it  regularly 
in  their  stems,  and,  after  it  has  been  on  three  days,  wash  it  ofl"  with  the 
syringe  and  clear  the  foliage  of  all  dirt  or  suJphur.  After  the  plants  have 
commenced  to  grow  moisten  with  weak  guano  water  or  Standen's  manure 
about  once  a  fortnight.  Keep  them  neatly  tied  up,  but  not  so  closely  as 
to  prevent  the  air  from  circulating  among  the  shoots,  for,  when  bunched 
up  to  the  stakes  with  one  tie  mildew  and  green  fly  often  do  considerable 
damage  before  they  are  noticed  ;  the  pores  of  the  leaves  and  shoots  get 
gummed  up  and  the  plants  lose  their  vigorous  appearance.  In  the  case  of 
large  plants  at  least  three  or  four  stakes  should  be  used.  If  the  plants 
are  well  looked  after  they  should  commence  flowering  in  November  and 
continue  till  March,  and  old  plants  will  furnish  plenty  of  autumn  bloom. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Now  is  the  best  time  to  cover  outside  borders  attached  to 
Vineries  in  which  Grapes  are  intended  to  hang  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter ;  when  delayed  until  further  on  in  the  season  the  soil  often  gets 
thoroughly  wet,  and  the  benefit  which  should  result  from  covering  is  never 
realised.  Where  the  border  is  thatched  or  covered  with  litter  clear  it 
away,  and  lightly  fork  over  the  soil  before  putting  on  the  covering.  Thin 
deal  shutters,  in  breadths  of  G  ft.  by  12  ft.,  make  the  best  protectors.  One 
end  should  be  placed  close  against  the  front  of  the  house,  on  two  bricks, 
one  above  the  other,  and  a  shutter  12  ft.  from  this  is  generally  suflicient 
protection.  The  lower  or  bottom  end  should  rest  on  one  brick,  thus 
suflicient  incline  is  given  to  throw  ofl*  the  water  and  space  is  left  between 
the  boards  and  the  soil  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Glass  sashes  do 
quite  as  well  as  wooden  shutters,  but  during  autumn  and  winter  these 
are  generally  needed  for  other  purposes.  Tarpaulin  may  be  used  where 
neither  of  these  protectors  can  be  had,  but  it  is  inferior  to  both  of  them. 
The  outside  borders  of  houses  in  which  the  Vines  are  to  be  started  into 
growth  about  November  should  also  be  covered. 

Pines. — Queens,  intended  to  be  started  in  the  end  of  December  or 
beginning  of  January  to  supply  early  fruit,  must  now  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  at  the  roots  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and  manure  water  need 
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not  be  longer  used.  The  bottom-beat  sbould  be  allowed  to  fall  to  about 
70®,  and  plenty  of  fresb  air  sbould  be  allowed  to  circulate  about  tbe  plants 
on  fine  days.  Where  plants  bare  not  been  specially  prepared  for  fruiting 
early  tbe  most  mature-looking  sbould  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Suckers 
of  all  kinds  may  still  be  taken  off  and  potted.  They  will  require  a 
bottom-heat  of  00'^  until  they  are  rooted,  and  plenty  of  light,  ia  order  to 
insure  their  keeping  well  throughout  the  winter. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Gathering  fruit  as  it  ripens  is  now  an  important  point,  and  requires 
great  attention.  Fruits  must  not  be  ga,thered  when  wet,  nor  during  hot, 
sunny  weather,  and  they  must  be  bandied  very  gently.  In  the  case  of 
early  Pears,  it  is  not  well  to  leave  them  on  the  trees  until  they  are  quite 
ripe ;  as  a  rule,  they  sbould  be  gathered  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  in 
that  condition,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become  dry  and  rotten  at  the 
core.  The  choicest  wall  fruits  should  be  protected  from  wasps,  birds,  and 
flies,  with  hesagon  netting  or  other  material  of  that  kind.  Remove  all 
unnecessary  lateral  growths,  and  expose  the  fruits  as  freely  as  possible, 
particularly  the  dessert  sorts. 

Root-pruning  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  Trees.— By  continu- 
ally pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  Apple  trees  they  may  be  kept 
as  dwarf  as  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  small  trees  laden  with  Apples  are 
very  inti  resting,  and  are  suitable  for  some  situations  ;  but  thus  to  induce 
a  diminutive  habit  of  growth  entails  continual  watchfulness,  and  is  simply 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end — reducing  the  strength  of  the  trees  by  removal 
of  the  leaves  instead  of  curtailing  the  root  power,  whence  the  superfluous 
vigour  springs.  Where  very  small  Apple  trees  are  required  they  should  be 
procured  grafted  on  the  French  Paradise  stock,  which  in  a  small  state  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  fruit.  Trees  worked  on  stocks  of  this 
kind  can  be  kept  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Currant  bush  and  yet  bear  fine 
fruit.  They  are  very  suitable  for  gardens  of  small  extent.  They  also 
come  into  bearing  in  a  very  short  time  after  planting — generally  tbe  second 
year,  if  well  managed ;  but  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  Apples, 
full-grown  standard  trees  are  required.  These  should  only  receive  as 
much  pruning  as  will  keep  the  branches  from  becoming  crowded,  and 
admit  light  and  air  to  the  fruit.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  orchard 
culture  of  Apples  and  Pears ;  but  in  large  kitchen  gardens,  where  it  is  usual 
to  grow  these  fruits  on  the  margins  of  the  walks,  full-sized  trees  are  not 
admissible,  as  they  overhang  other  crops,  and,  by  their  shade  and  exclu- 
sion of  air,  seriously  injure  vegetable  of  all  lands.  This  is  still  more 
apparent  in  amateurs'  gardens,  even  when  these  are  of  considerable  size  ; 
but  it  is  in  such  situations  that  root-pruned  trees  are  the  most  suitable. 
Dwarf  Apples  {i.e.,  trees  which  have  little  length  of  clear  stem,  but  which 
are  grafted  at  a  short  distance  above  the  ground)  are  the  best.  In  most 
cases,  where  the  land  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Apples,  the  trees  of 
many  kinds  will  grow  away  freely  for  a  few  years  after  planting  without 
producing  much  fruit.  From  the  first  do  not  allow  more  bi-anches  to 
remain  than  will  furnish  the  tree,  as  to  let  these  grow  to  be  afterwards 
out  away  is  simply  a  waste  of  strength  and  a  loss  of  time.  The  nature 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  varieties  grown,  has  much  to  do  with  an  early 
disposition  to  fruit.  If,  when  tbe  trees  have  attained  a  height  of  6  ft. 
or  7  ft.,  and  a  proportionate  breadth,  they  do  not,  by  forming  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fruit-spars,  showan  inclination  to  bear;  this  is  generally  owing 
to  over-lusuriance,  which  can  be  checked  by  root-pruning.  The  best 
time  for  this  operation  is  in  September,  after  the  summer  growth  of  wood 
has  been  completed.  Open  a  trench  1  ft  .wide  on  two  opposite  sides  of 
each  tree,  at,  for  the  size  under  consideration,  a  distance  of  3  ft.  from  tbe 
stem,  this  time  pruning  only  half-way  round  the  trees  ;  tbe  trench  must 
be  opened  as  deep  as  the  roots  extend,  cutting  them  all  clean  off  to  within 
the  3  ft.  space  between  the  trench  and  the  stem.  When  there  are  any 
that  are  more  than  ordinarily  strong,  and  that  bear  the  appearance  of 
having  tap-roots,  tbe  soil  should  be  worked  away  underneath,  so  as  to  get 
at  these  and  cut  them  off,  as  in  the  case  of  those  that  grow  iu  a 
horizontal  direction.  This  tr  itment  generally  has  the  effect  of 
causing  the  trees  to  set  a  considerable  number  of  fruit-buds,  to  be  still 
further  increased  the  season  following.  If,  in  the  ensuing  season,  they 
continue  to  make  too  much  growth,  the  remaining  opposite  sides  of  the 
trees  (the  roots  of  which  have  not  yet  been  cut  back)  should  be  operated 
upon  Unless  where  the  soil  is  of  a  wet,  tenacious  nature,  trees  so  treated 
will  genemlly  not  require  their  roots  being  further  interfered  with  for 
three  or  four  years,  when,  if  again  too  strong  to  be  productive,  they  may 
be  similarly  root-pruned  at  about  13  in.  further  from  the  trunk.  At  the 
winter  pruning,  each  season,  the  leading  branches  should  be  shortened 
back  to  some  G  in.  of  tbe  point  to  which  they  were  cut  the  year  previous, 
until  the  trees  attain  a  height  of  about  i)  ft.  or  10  ft.  This  is  as  large  as 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  such  gardens  as  those  under  con- 
sideration. When  they  show  a  disposition  to  make  too  much  wood  at 
the  expense  of  the  fruit,  the  roots  must  again  be  shortened  ;  by  this 
means  they  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  fruitful  state.  Root- 
pruning,  either  with  large  or  small  trees,  should  rather  be  accomplished 
early  in  the  autumn  than  later  on  in  winter ;  it  must  never  bo  attempted 
in  spring,  when  growth  is  about  to  commence,  or  its  effects  will  be  most 
injurious.  Bush-shaped  or  pyramidal  Pear  ti'eesin  such  gardens  must  be 
similarly  treated  in  every  way.  Many  varieties  of  these  fruits  will  not 
bear  satisfactory  until  they  have  attained  a  large  size,  unless  growth  is 
checked  by  root-pruning.  Plums  do  not  usually  grow  so  vigorously;  but, 
to  lieep  them  within  bounds  as  regards  size,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  reduction  of  root  power.  Onegreatadvantage  with  trees  managed 
as  above  is,  that  the  manure  used  to  the  vegetable  crops  grown  near  them 
has  not  the  effect  it  otherwise  would  have  of  producing  rampant,  unfruit- 
ful growth.  On  light  dry  soils  manure  is  beneficial  in  its  effect  upon  the 
fruit  of  rootoruncd  trees. 


Kitchen.  Garden. 

Tie  and  earth  up  Cardoons  in  dry  weather.  Sow  American  Red  Stone, 
White  Stone,  and  Strap-leaved  Turnips  on  Potato  ground,  and  hoe  and 
thin  previous  sowings,  always  using  the  most  advanced  roots  first.  Sow 
Radishes  according  to  the  demand  in  a  warm  position  ;  the  early  autumn 
sowings  generally  yield  first-rate  produce.  Sow  some  Spinach  for  spring 
use,  and  also  some  early  Horn  Carrots  on  a  warm  border  for  the  same 
purpose.  Earth  up  Leeks  as  they  grow.  Clear  away  exhausted  crops  of 
French  Beans.  Potatoes,  when  lifted,  should  bo  stored  in  a  dry  place, 
and  not  laid  more  than  1  ft.  or  so  iu  thickness.  Under  such  conditions, 
they  can  be  turned  over  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  so, 
each  time  picking  out  any  that  show  signs  of  decay.  Those  that  remain 
sound  after  that  will  be  likely  to  keep.  Potatoes  should  always  (but 
more  especially  when  disease  is  prevalent)  be  stored  in  a  cool  and  tho- 
roughly dry  shed,  where  air  can  get  to  them,  except  in  frosty  weather. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  they  will 
become  more  or  less  green,  which  impairs  their  value  as  food. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

September  2. — Sowing  Mignonette  in  pots  and  a  large  breadth  of 
Spinach  for  winter  use.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Heliotropes  to  furnish 
blooms  in  winter.  Potting  Pelargoniums  and  late-struck  Fuchsias.  Clear- 
ing off  Onions  and  placing  them  in  Vineries  cleared  of  fruit  to  dry  ready 
for  roping.  Renovating  the  linings  round  Cucumber  and  Melon  frames. 
Gathering  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  and  putting  stakes  to  all  fruit 
trees  that  require  them. 

Sept.  3. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  ;  also  Red  and  White  Turnip 
Radishes.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  bedding  Pelargoniums,  Ageratums,  and 
Lobelias.  Taking  up  and  storing  away  whilst  perfectly  dry  Paterson's 
Victoria  Potatoes.  Earthing  up  Celery  and  Cardoons;  also  putting  a  little 
soil  round  Leeks.  Forking  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  between  late- 
planted  CauHflowers,  in  order  to  admit  the  rain.  Giving  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  on  open  walls  a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine,  to 
keep  them  free  from  red  spider  and  other  insects.  Gathering  Lord 
Suffield  Apples  and  ripe  Tomatoes. 

Sept.  4. — Thinning  Turnips  and  Spinach.  Planting  out  Coleworts 
from  July  sowings  to  come  into  use  in  winter.  Making  Mushroom  beds 
and  spawning  others  at  a  declining  temperature  of  Sd^.  Forking  the 
surface  of  the  ground  between  newly-plauted  Cabbage  and  Broccoli 
plants.  Stirring  the  soil  between  late  Peas,  Spinach,  and  Turnips. 
Clearing  off  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  and  preparing  the  land  for  other 
crops.  Potting  a  batch  of  Carnations  and  Picotees ;  also  Czar  and 
Neapolitan  Violets  for  early  blooming.  Tying  Chrysanthemums  and 
watering  them  with  guano  water.  Gathering  Summer  Thorle,  Golden 
and  Kerry  Pippin  Apples  and  Pond's  Seedling  Plums.  Watering  Lettuce, 
Endive,  and  other  salad  crops,  in  order  to  keep  them  growing  and  render 
them  crisp. 

Sept.  5. — Cleaning  and  roping  Onions  when  the  weather  is  wet.  Pick- 
ing over  Potatoes  and  sorting  out  seed  and  bad  ones.  Washing  shelves  and 
pots.  Cutting  shreds,  labels,  and  pegs.  Cleaning  out  the  fruit  rooms 
ready  for  storing  away  fruit. 

Sept.  6. — Sowing  a  batch  of  Osborn's  Early  Forcing  French  Beans  in 
pots  for  a  supply  at  Christmas.  Putting  in  Ageratum  and  Heliotrope 
cuttings  for  winter  blooming.  Rolling  gravel  walks  after  rain.  Removing 
runners  and  weeds  from  Strawberries  in  pots  which  aro  intended  for 
forcing  and  placing  them  further  apart  so  that  they  may  bo  tally  exposed 
to  air  and  sun  and  their  crowns  become  more  hardened.  Thinning  Tur- 
nips and  July-sown  Carrots  ;  also  late-sown  Mignonette.  Digging  borders 
ready  for  planting  with  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces.  Shifting  a  portion  of 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  to  warmer  quarters.  Earthing  up  Celery. 
Gathering  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Kirke's  Plums ;  also  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  Pears.    Watering  Pines  and  inside  borders  of  late  Vineries. 

Sept.  7. — Planting  Lettuces  and  Endive  in  borders  so  that  they  can 
be  conveniently  covered  with  spare  frames  during  winter.  Pruning 
Laurels  and  other  shrubs  which  require  it.  Stripping  leaves  from  Cab- 
bage stumps  in  order  to  get  sprouts  for  the  winter.  Makinganew  Mush- 
room bed  and  turning  more  manure  for  others.  Gathering  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  Jersey  Gratioli  Pears.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert:  Pines, 
Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums. — 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Pailure  of  Asparagus. — It-^iay  be  interesting  to  know  that 
there  bas  been  this  year,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  very  general 
failure  in  the  Asparagus  crop,  which,  I  suppose,  may  have  been 
caused  by  tho  cold,  wet  season  which  we  bad  last  year  preventing 
the  maturing  of  the  buds  for  this  year. — A.  C,  Melrose,  N.B. 

Potato  Vicar  of  Laleham. — This  ia  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
stock  of  main  crop  Potatoes.  It  waa  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peake, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Red  Emperor 
and  Paterson'a  Victoria.  The  haulm  somewhat  resemblea  that  of 
Flourball ;  the  tubera  are  rich  violet-purple  in  colour,  and  have  flesh 
of  the  whitest  quality.  In  shape  they  exactly  resemble  the  Victoria, 
and,  indeed,  might  well  be  described  as  a  purple  Victoria.  It  ia  ripe 
several  weeks  earlier  than  the  white  kind,  and  is  a  larger  cropper. — 
A.  D. 
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CContinued  from  p.  185^. 

Morphological  Nature  of  the  Pistil  and  Ovules. — We 
have  explained  in  a  previous  paragraph  what  is  the  generally 
accepted  view  of  the  nature  of  the  organs  borne  by  the  stem, 
that  they  are  all  modifications  of  one  type  o£  growth  ;  and  it 


p  ig.  499.— P.stil   of   Celosia,    with  a       Fi^.  50O.— Pistil  of  Celosia  ;  the  shell 
Bini'le    style    and  a  three-lobed  of  the  ovary  torn  away,  showing 

Bligma,  th0  single  cavity  and  the  ovules 

attached  to  the  base  in  the  centre. 

has  been  shown  that  there  is  frequently  a  gradual  transition 
or  progressive  metamorphosis  from  ordinary  foliage  leaves 
into  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
more  or  less  complete  reversion  or  retrogressive  metamor- 
phosis of  the  organs,  as  in  the  green  Rose,  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  replaced  by  green  leaves,  and  in  the  double- 


Fig.  601.— Pistil  of  Rheum,  with  a 
three-lobed  recarved  stigma, 
denoting  the  three  carpels  of 
which  it  consiBte. 


Fig.  502 —Pistil  of  Rheum,  the  ovary 
lifted,  showing  the  position  of  the 
solitary  ovule. 


flowered  Cherry,  in  which  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  often 
occupied  by  an  ordinary  green  leaf  or  leaves.  The  ovules  are 
outgrowths  from  the  margin  or  some  other  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  carpellary  leaf,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  buds  which 
appear  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  Bryophyllum  (fig.  1) 
when  subjected  to  favourable  conditions.     It  is  true,  however, 


Fig.  503.  —  Section  of  the  pistil   of       Fig.  504  -Pistil   of    Nettle,  with  a 
Rheum,   to  show  the    one- celled  feathery  stigma, 

ovary  and  solitary  erect  ovule. 

that  some  botanists  regard  the  part  to  which  the  ovules  are 
attached  as  always  belonging  to  the  axis,  and  the  other  part 
of  the  pistil  as  foliar  ;  but  this  view  is  not  in  accordance  with 
some  well-established  facts.  It  is  quite  possible  that  ovules 
are  sometimes  produced  on  the  floral  axis,  though  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  doubtless  borne  on  the  appendages 
of  the  axis— the  carpellary  leaves.  A  single  carpel  of  a  poly- 
carpellary  pistil,  as  that  of  Columbine,  or  the  monocarpellary 
pistil  of  the  Pea,  is  in  reality  very  much  like  a  leaf  folded 


together  and  cohering  by  its  edges.     On  splitting  open  the 
ripe  pod  (legume)  the  Peas  are  found  attached  to  the  ventral 


Fig.  505.— Pistil  of  Nettle,  the  upper 
part  raised,  revealing  the  position 
of  the  solitary  ovule. 


Fig.  506.— Section  of  pistil  of  Netlle, 
showing  the  one-celled  ovary 
containing  a  single  erect  ovule. 


suture  alternately  on  each  side.     We  may  now  examine  a  few 
of  the  principal  modifications  of  the  pistil. 

Pistils  with  a  Superior  Ovary.— When  the  pistil  consists 


Fig  507.— Pistil  of  Coriaria  rayrtifolia, 
having  a  five-celled  ovary  and  five 
free  styles. 


Fig.  603. — Pistil  of  Coriaria,  showing 
position  of  the  ovules  in  the  ovary. 


of  a  single  carpel,  this  is  usually  a  little  excentric  and  its  style 
oblique,  and  when,  as  in  the  Columbine,  there  are  several  free 
carpels,  their  styles  are  oblique  and  radiate  from  the  centre  ; 
but  when  there  are   several  carpels   forming  a  synoarpous 


1 


Fig.  609.  —  Section  of  the  pistil  of 
Coriaria,  showing  the  solitary 
pendulous  ovule  in  one  of  the 
cells. 


Fig. 610.— Pistil  of  Tropasolum  ;  three- 
celled. 


pistil,  whether  the  ovary  be  one  or  more  celled,  the  combined 
or  free  styles  are  central,  at  least  at  the  base.  The  pistil  of 
Celosia  (figs.  499  and  600)  has  a  superior  one-celled  ovary, 
composed  of  three  carpellary  leaves,  as  indicated  by  the 
slightly  three-lobed  stigma,  and  the  ovules  are  attached  to  a 
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free  central  placenta,  which  scarcely  rises  above  the  base  of 
the  ovary.    In  Rhubarb  (figs.  501  to  503)  the  pistil  is  also  tri- 


Fig.  611.  —  PiBtU  of  Tropseolnm, 
parted  through  the  ovary,  show- 
ing the  position  and  number  of 
the  ovules. 


Fig.  512.— Pistil  of  Tremandra  verti- 
cillata,  with  a  two-celled  ovary 
and  two  distinct  styles. 


carpellary,  but  it  contains  only  one  ovule.  The  superior  one- 
celled  ovary  o£  the  Stinging  Nettle  (figs.  504  to  506)  also  con- 
tains only  one  ovule,  and  differs  mainly  from  that  of  Ehubarb 


•V 


Fig.  613.— Pistil  of  Tremandra,  with 
the  styles  and  backs  of  the  carpels 
removed,  showitg  the  position  of 
h  ovules. . 


Fig.  614. — Pistil  of  Tremandra  verti- 
cillata  in  sectior.,  showing  the 
two-celled  ovary  with  one  ovnle 
in  each  cell. 

and  Celosia  in  being  built  up  from  one  carpel  instead  of  three. 
It  has  an  exceedingly  short  slightly  excentric  style  sur- 
mounted by  a  feathery  stigma.    The  pistil  of  Coriaria  myrti- 


f  1 


Fig.  616.— Pistil  of  Polygala,  with  a       Fig.  616.— Pistil  of  Polygala  ;  a  part 
single  style.  separated  to  show  the  two  cells  of 

the  ovary  with  one  ovnle  in  each 
cell. 

folia  (fig.  507)  is  deeply  lobed  and  almost  apocarpous  ;  in  fact, 
the  carpels  separate  from  each  other  and  the  axis  when  ripe ; 


but  in  the  young  stage  (as  shown  in  figs.  507  to  509)  it  maybe 
described  as  a  superior,  syncarpous,  five-celled  pistil,  with  free 
styles  and  one  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  In  the  Nasturtium 
(figs.  510  to  512)  we  have  a  very  similar  kind  of  pistil,  com- 
posed, however,  of  three  carpels  instead  of  five,  which  cohere 


Fig.  61".— Pistil  of  Berberis  Tolgaris, 


Fig.  51S.— Pistil  of  Berberis,  with  the 
upper  part  separated  to  show  the 
insertion  of  the  ovules  in  the 
ovary, 


more  than  those  of  Coriaria,  though  easily  separated  when 
ripe.  Tremandra  verticUlata  (figs.  513  and  514)  is  an  example 
of  a  pistil  with  a  two-celled  ovary,  having  one  ovule  in  each 
cell,  and  the  styles  free  from  each  other  down  to  the  top  of 
the  ovary.  In  Polygala  cordifolia  (figs.  515  and  516)  the  ovary 
is  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  Tremandra,  but  the 


Fig,  519.  —  Pistil,  having  an  ovary 
which  is  one-celled  with  parietal 
placentation  in  the  upper,  and 
several-celled  with  axile  placenta- 
tion in  the  lower  part. 


Fig.  520.— The  same,  with  a  portion 
separated  to  show  the  insertion  of 
the  ovules. 


styles  cohere  throughout  their  whole  length.  We  will  now 
review  a  number  of  pistils  having  a  superior  ovary  containing 
more  than  one  ovule  in  each  cell,  commencing  with  that  of 
Berberis  vulgaris.  In  this  the  ovary  is  only  one-celled,  with 
several  ovules  rising  from  the  base  of  the  cell  (fig.  518).    Note, 


Fig.  621.— Pistil  of  Hypericum  hirci- 
num. 


Fig.  632. — Pistil  of  Hypericum,  with 
portions  separated  to  show  the 
position  of  the  ovules  in  the 
ovary. 


too,  the  short  stont  style  and  peltate  stigma.  The  ovary  of 
the  pistil  (figs.  519  and  520)  is  one-celled  in  the  upper  part 
and  five-celled  at  the  base.  Something  similar  occurs  in 
Hypericum  hircinum  (figs.  521  and  522),  but  there  are  only 
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three  carpels.  In  the  Violet  (fig.  623)  the  ovary  is  completely 
three-celled,  with  three  parietal  placentas.  In  Cleorae  (figs. 
524  and  525)  the  numerous  ovules  are  arranged  on  two  oppo- 


Fig.  623.— Pistil  of  Violet, 
with  top  part  separated 
to  Bhow  the  three  parie- 
tal placentas. 


Pig.  631.— PistU  of 
Cleome  viridi- 
flora. 


rig.  625.— Pistil  of  Cleome, 
with  ovary  opened  to 
show  the  two  parietal 
placentas. 


site  parietal  placentas,  and  the  pistil  is  composed  of  two 
carpels.  A  still  more  simple  pistil  is  characteristic  of  the 
Leguminosi-B  (Pea,  Bean,  &c.)  •  Here  it  consists  of  one  carpel, 


Pig.  636.  —  Pistil  o£  Phaseolas  vul- 
garis. 


Fig.  637.— Pistil  of  Phaseoln3  vnl- 
garis,  with  the  ovary  laid  open  to 
show  the  two  rows  of  ovules  on 
one  side. 


and  the  ovules  are  arranged  in  a  double  row  down  one  side  of 
the  ovary,  as  in  fig.  527.  W.  B.  Hemslet. 


Tte  Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare.— Of  this  book  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette"  spoke  the  other  day  aa  follo.vs:  "Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  horticultural  literature  has  read  of  Mr.  Ellaoombe's 
famous  garden  at  Bitton,  in  Gloucestershire.  They  may  now  meet 
him  in  a  less  special  department  of  the  same  ground.  Mr.  EUaoombe 
has  reprinted  from  The  Gabde.v  a  series  of  papers  on  'The  Plant- 
lore  and  Garden  Craft  of  Shakespeare,'  and  it  would  be  hard  to  name 
a  better  commonplace  book  for  summer  lawns.  Every  passage  in 
which  Shakespeare  names  a  plant  is  cited,  illustrations  are  given 
from  contemporary  writers,  the  plant  is  identified  if  need  be  with 
its  modern  representative,  and  occasionally  a  few  short  notes  are 
added  on  its  cultivation.  Thus  the  lover  of  poetry,  the  lover  of 
gardening,  and  the  lover  of  quaint,  out-of-the-way  knowledge  will 
each  find  something  to  please  him  :  how  much  more  when,  as  we  may 
hope  IS  not  seldom  the  case,  all  three  aSeotions  are  found  growing  aide 
by  side  in  the  same  mind." 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

NOTES  ABOUT  LETTUCES. 
Sou  E  of  the  uest  Lettucea  I  have  ever  had  have  been  grown  on  the 
ridgea  between  the  rows  of  early  Celery,  thus  proving  that  depth  of 
soil  will,  in  a  great  meaaare,  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  an 
elevated  position  on  a  porous  soil  during  a  dry  season.  Of  course,  a 
little  mulch  laid  round  the  plants  haa  kept  the  aurface  cool  and 
checked  evaporation.  I  am  growing  thia  year  two  new  Lettuces 
(newat  leaat  to  me),  called  Silver  Star  Cabbage  and  Little  Queen 
Cos ;  the  former  somewhat  resembles  All  the  Year  Round,  but  ia 
larger  and  firmer.  The  latter  is  a  very  cloae-growing  dwarf  green 
Cos,  stands  dry  weather  well,  and  ia  altogether  a  most  desirable 
acquisition.  They  were  sent  ont  originally,  I  believe,  by  Messrs. 
Jeffries  &  Son,  of  Oxford.  All  Cos  and  most  Cabbage  Lettuces  are 
better  for  being  tied  up  a  few  days  before  they  are  required  for  nse. 
Tying  up  seems  to  impart  a  greater  amount  of  criapneasto  Lettuces, 
even  when  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  ao  for  the  purpose  of 
blanching.  Two  indispensable  varieties  for  sowing  now  are  the 
Black-Seeded  Brown  or  Bath  Coa  and  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage. 
There  are  several  forma  of  the  Bath  Coa ;  but  one  called  Wood's  Bath 
Cos  is  the  best  I  have  had — the  growth  ia  more  compact,  and  there 
is  leas  irregularity  among  the  planta,  showing  that  the  stock  has 
been  carefully  selected.  In  sowing  now,  the  most  open  situation 
should  be  selected,  and  the  land  should  be  well  prepared.  The  best 
plan  is  to  sow  in  drills,  12  in.  apart,  and,  if  the  weather  continues 
dry,  thoroughly  soak  the  drills  with  water  just  previous  to  sowing  the 
aeeda,  without  wetting  the  intermediate  spaces  ;  and  cover  the  seeda 
lightly  with  aome  of  the  dry  aoil  from  the  edges  of  the  drilla,  if  it  haa 
been  well  broken  up  and  pulverised,  otherwise  it  will  be  better  to 
obtain  a  few  barrowtala  from  the  heap  of  soil  that  should  be  reserved 
for  auch  purposes  when  the  periodical  arrangement  of  the  compost 
yard  takes  place.  The  next  sowing,  which  will,  in  the  majority  of 
situations,  be  made  about  the  end  of  the  present  month,  should  be 
on  some  elevated  or  slightly  raised  border  sloping  to  the  south, 
backed  up  with  a  hedge  or  aome  temporary  screen  if  poasible. 
Lettuce  plants  in  damp  situations  suffer  much  both  from  the  natural 
decay  engendered  by  the  presence  of  too  much  moisture,  and  the 
greater  hability  to  injury  from  frost;  and  there  ia  always  great 
difficulty  in  such  situations  in  keeping  snails  and  slugs  at  bay. 
There  ia  nothing  better  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  pest  than  a  sprinkling 
of  sifted  coal. ashes  run  through  a  V-in.  sieve,  just  sufficient  to 
cover  the  aurface,  and  it  ia  equally  effective  against  worms  coming 
out  at  night  and  drawing  the  planta  back  with  them  into  their  holea. 
Nothing  of  a  soft,  slimy  nature  that  crawls  over  the  earth's  surface 
will  wilUngly  face  their  sharp  jagged  edges,  and  they  may  be  used 
freelyamong  young  growing  crops  in  autumn  and  spring  with  beneficial 
effects  in  other  waya ;  besides  guarding  the  planta  from  insects' 
attacks,  they  attract  the  rays  of  the  sun,  keep  the  aoil  from  baking, 
or  its  pores  becoming  sealed  up  after  heavy  rains,  and  tends  to  check 
any  bad  effects  from  too  much  water  lodging  round  the  stems  or 
collars  of  the  plants,  and  I  would  strongly  adviae  anyone  who  has 
had  much  trouble  with  slugs  to  aprinkle  coal. ashes  amongst  all  their 
young  crops.  They  will  be  found  both  a  good  and  cheap  remedy,  and 
one  that  is  always  available.  E.  Hobday. 


Prickly-peeded  or  Winter  Spinacli. — No  time  should  now 
be  lost  in  getting  in  a  good  sowing  of  thia  where  a  supply  ia  in 
demand  during  winter  and  early  apiing.  To  have  the  leaves  large 
and  aucculent  the  aoil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  enriched  with 
manure.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  drilla  about  18  in. 
apart,  and,  if  the  soil  be  at  all  dry,  the  drilla  should  be  well  watered 
before  aowing.  If  the  seed  be  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously it  will  germinate  more  quickly.  Frequent  surface-stirring 
and  early  attention  to  thinning  the  plants  is  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  the  plants  to  fully  develop  themselves  and  yield  large  foliage. 
It  ia  alwaya  best  to  allow  them  to  get  well  established  before  any 
leaves  are  gathered  from  them.  Spinach  is  liable  to  go  off  with  a 
kind  of  canker  at  the  root  in  retentive  or  wet  soils.  In  this  case  the 
best  way  is  to  sow  on  ridges  or  on  sloping  borders.  It  is  always  well 
to  make  two  moderate  sowings  to  allow  for  variations  of  seasons. — 
J.  Groom. 

Planting  Cabbages  with,  a  Crowbar.— I  ventured  last  year 
to  inform  your  readers  that  I  always  planted  my  spring  Cabbages 
after  Onions  without  any  digging,  merely  using  a  crowbar  for  making 
the  holes.  Thia  Mr.  Groom  deaignated  simply  tiokhng  the  aurface. 
In  a  recent  impreasion  of  The  Gaeden,  however,  he  absolutely 
advocates  my  mode  of  planting,  a  circumstance  with  which  I  am  well 
pleaaed.  Mr.  Groom  seea  the  inutility  of  digging,  and  I  hope  he  will  in 
future  gives  my  modes  of  cultivation  a  fair  trial  before  he  condemns 
them, — B.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 
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GRAPE  AND  VEGETABLE  CELLARS  IN  THE 
NOKTH  OF  CHINA. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Reports  of  the  French  Societe 
d'Acclimatation  Mr.  J.  G.  Dunn  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  cellars  employed  in  the 
north  of  China  for  the  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
through  the  winter.  These  cellars  are  called  <('-7n'ao  by  the 
Chinese,  and  are  generally  rectangular  in  form.  Ninety-five 
times  out  of  a  hundred  they  have  the  following  dimensions, 
measured  inside  :  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  long,  V>  ft.  to  10  ft.  wide,  and 
7J  ft.  to  8  ft.  deep.  Small  cellars  of  this  size  are  the  most 
common,  and  are  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  their  being 
more  easy  to  keep  in  order  ;  besides  which,  the  construction  of 
the  roof  allows  of  the  use  of  small  pieces  of  light  wood,  costing 
but  little,  a  single  chimney  only  being  necessary.  When  the 
cellar  is  larger,  the  roof  must  be  supported  by  heavier  timbers, 
there  is  greater  danger  of  the  falling  in  of  earth  forming  the 
sides,  and  more  than  one  chimney  will  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing away  the  smoke  given  off  by  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
following  are  the  conditions  which  must  be  complied  with  in 
order  to  insure  success  :  1.  The  cellar  must  be  dug  out  in  a 
perfectly  dry  spot  far  removed  from  marshes  and  watercourses, 
and  a  position  having  a  natural  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  above 
the  ordinary  level  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  any  other. 
2.  When  the  place  intended  for  the  cellar  is  dug  out,  the  sides 
must  be  neatly  trimmed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  slightly  larger 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  the  floor  is  then  properly 
levelled,  and  it  must  be  well  beaten  down  with  a  pavior's 
rammer,  so  as  to  make  it  as  hard  as  possible.  3.  The  earth 
taken  out  of  the  cellar  must  next  be  well  sifted  through  a  fine 
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Fig:  1.— Ground  plan  of  the  cellars  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the 
preaervatioa  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

sieve,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  the  stones,  after  which  it  is  mixed 
with  Millet  straw,  to  which  has  been  added  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime,  the  whole  being  worked  up  into  a  kind  of  mortar  by 
pouring  water  on  it.  The  mortar  thus  obtained  approaches 
very  closely  in  composition  to  that  generally  used  in  the  con- 
struction oE  walls  and  houses  in  this  part  of  China,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  first  case  there  is  a  larger  admix- 
ture of  Millet  straw.  The  four  sides  of  the  cellar  are  covered 
with  this  mortar,  the  beaten  floor  being  left  uncovered.  The 
walls  are  bui'  <!0  as  to  rise  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  2|  ft. 
above  the  lev.;,  jf  the  soil,  and  are  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly. 
When  quite  dry,  the  tops  of  the  walls  are  levelled  with  care, 
and  light  planks  are  thrown  across  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
whole  being  covere'^  over  with  mats  made  of  Millet  straw,  or 
else  with  the  loose  straw  itself,  or,  in  default  of  this,  with  light 
boards.  The  cellar  is  now  ready  to  receive  its  proper  roof, 
which  is  made  of  a  similar  sort  of  mortar  to  that  used  for  the 
walls.  This  roof  ought  to  be  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness, and  very  carefully  laid  so  that  it  may  have  a  double  in- 
clination, as  shown  in  fig.  3,  for  the  rain  to  run  off.  In  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  roof  a  hole  is  made,  sufficient  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  a  basket,  of  from  2  ft.  4  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter.  The  only  other  opening  to  be  made  in  the  roof  is 
one  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke  pipe.  To  enter  the  cellar 
neither  a  ladder  nor  staircase  is  required  ;  the  labourer  lets  him- 
self down  by  means  of  a  rope,  with  which  the  entrance  is  fur- 
nished. In  one  corner  of  the  cellar,  a  l;ang-i::e,  or  bed  of 
beaten  earth,  is  formed  similar  to  those  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  of  China  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  made 
with  a  similar  kind  of  mortar  to  that  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  walls  and  roof.    The  dimensions  are  generally  7  ft.  long 


by  4  ft.  wide.  Underneath  this  bed  is  formed  an  ordinary 
furnace,  as  shown  in  figs.  2  and  3,  which  is  always 
lighted  during  the  night  until  the  cellar  walls  and 
roof  are  perfectly  dry.  When  the  stock  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  laid  in,  the  furnace  is  lit  twice  a  day,  at  dawn  and 
at  sunset.  Ac  each  firing  the  furnace  consumes  about  20  lb. 
of  Millet  straw,  or  about  40  lb.  per  diem.  The  chimney 
carries  off  the  smoke  of  the  straw,  and  facilitates  the  circula- 
tion of  the  air.  It  generally  rises  about  2  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  roof.  There  are  no  internal  supports  to  the  roof,  the 
walls,  when  once  dry,  being  quite  strong  enough  to  resist  all 
lateral  strains.  If  there  are  no  inundations,  these  cellars, 
when  properly  made,  will  last  for  twenty  or  even  thirty  years, 
necessitating  only  slight  repairs  from  time  to  time.  A  single 
inundation  is,  however,  sufficient  to  destroy  them,  or,  at  any 
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Fig.  2. — Longitudinal  section. 

rate,  to  render  them  perfectly  useless.  No  bricks  are  used  in 
the  construction  of  these  cellars.  A  cellar  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  method  described  above  may  be  used  as  a  forcing 
house  during  the  summer  for  the  cultivation  of  Leeks  and  other 
vegetables,  which  the  Chinese  epicures  like  to  be  as  white  as 
possible.  These  vegetables  are  grown  in  baskets  made  of 
Millet  straw,  which  contain  a  suitable  mixture  of  rich  mould 
and  manure.  Leeks  and  other  vegetables,  grown  in  these 
cellars,  always  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  those 
grown  iir  the  open  ground  in  ordinary  market  gardens.  It  is  not 
atall  improbable  that  Mushrooms  could  be  grown  in  these  cel- 
lars. The  baskets  are  taken  away  in  November  or  early  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  chimney  and  furnace  are  repaired,  the  latter 
having  always  been  kept  alight  during  the  summer,  with  just 
sufficient   fire  to  push   forward   the  growth  of   Leeks    and 


Fig.  3. — Transverse  eection. 

Other  vegetables.  As  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  is  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  lime.  The  vegetables  or 
fruit  to  be  preserved  are  arranged  in  double  rows,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  space  of  1  ft.  3  in.,  to  facilitate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  air.  Cabbages  are  piled  up  to  a  height  of  4  ft., 
those  underneath  being  kept  from  contact  with  the  soil  by  a  layer 
of  dry  Millet  straw.  On  the  top  of  these  rows  of  vegetables 
are  placed  the  fruits  contained  in  baskets.  In  this  way  not 
only  ordinary  vegetables,  but  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  Plums, 
&c.,are  successfully  preserved  throughout  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  fruits  are  put  into  the  baskets  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration, except,  indeed,  the  separation  of  any  specimens  that 
seem  to  be  over-ripe,  specked,  or  inclined  to  decay,  all  of  which 
must  be  strictly  set  aside.  If  this  previous  examination  is 
made  with  a  proper  amount  of  care,  the   number  of  fruits 
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which  are  spoiled  in  the  six  months  of  winter  and  spring 
is  very  small  indeed.  The  baskets  containing  the  fruit  are 
piled  one  on  the  other  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  root.  They 
must  be  taken  down  and  examined  every  day,  so  as  to  know  if 
any  of  the  fruit  or  vegetables  shows  signs  of  decay,  in  which 
case  they  must  be  removed  at  once  for  examination.  This 
operation  should  be  conducted  in  dry  weather,  or  if  of  neces-  , 
sity  in  wet,  the  suspicious  fruit  or  vegetables  must  be  set 
aside  for  further  examination  on  the  first  dry  day.  A  cellar, 
let  us  say,  of  medium  size  will  hold  somewhere  near 
(30  tons  of  Cabbages,  and  from  50  to  60  baskets  of  fruit,  each 
basket  weighing  50  catties,  or  about  6Q  lb.  Fruits  preserved 
in  this  fashion  keep  perfectly  good  without  any  perceptible 
change  in  their  appearance  or  flivour  for  from  six  to  eight 
months.  According  to  the  Chinese,  Cabbages  improve  greatly 
by  this  treatment,  and  their  flavour  far  surpasses  that  of  vege- 
tables fresh  from  the  market  garden.  The  loss  of  weight  iu 
the  Cabbages  during  six  months  is  almost  inappreciable.  To 
build  a  cellar  of  the  dimensions  given  above  costs  from  8  to 
10  dols.,  say,  from  £1  10s.  to  £2.  The  inner  roof  and  walls, 
for  they  are  little  else,  are  quite  sulScient  to  protect  the  interior 
from  all  wet  and  damp.  As  this  account  was  written  in  No- 
vember, at  the  time,  in  fact,  when  the  operation  of  storing  is 
only  just  beginning,  the  author  was  unable  to  give  us  the 
exact  degree  of  temperature  which  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  fruits ;  but,  according  to  information  which  he 
has  collected  from  various  trustworthy  sources,  he  thinks 
that  the  average  temperature  of  the  cellar  throughout  the 
winter  is  from  75°  to  80°  Fahr.  If  the  cellars  were  to  be  kept 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  this,  the  Grapes  would  be  turned 
into  raisins,  and  the  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  would  be 
dried  up.  Before  being  stored  in  the  cellars,  the  vegetables 
are  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air  for  one  or  two  months.  In 
the  same  way  the  fruits  are  packed  iu  the  baskets  some  time 
in  advance.  Plums  and  Pears  are  generally  gathered  about 
the  month  of  August  or  September ;  Grapes  at  Tien-tsin  at 
any  rate  in  September  and  October.  A  man  sleeps  near  the 
cellar  throughout  the  winter  to  prevent  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  being  stolen.  The  neighbourhood  of  these  is  greatly 
frequented  by  gamblers,  the  temperature  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  being  extremely  agreeable  on  cold  winter  days.  To 
build  one  these  cellars,  stock  it  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
keep  it  in  proper  order  requires  but  a  minimum  of  care  and 
capital ;  hence  their  frequency  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
large  towns  and  cities  in  the  north  of  China,  where  they  have 
been  common  for  centuries  past.  The  opening  through  which 
access  is  gained  to  the  cellar  is  generally  covered  over  with  a 
piece  of  matting,  usually  stretched  over  a  wooden  frame,  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  C.  "W.  QniN. 


colour  from  the  most  bright  and  intense  self  or  margined 
flowers  to  the  most  refined  and  delicate  spoltiugs  on  pale 
ground,  and  to  pure  large  white  flowers,  many  of  the  blooms 
being  unusually  large.  This  flower  has  not,  as  yet,  seen  its 
best  days  in  our  collections.  It  requires  much  less  heat  than 
it  used  to  be  treated  to,  and  successive  batches  may  prolong 
the  bloom  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 


FLOWER  SHOW  AT  VERSAILLES. 
The  recent  flower  show  at  Versailles  was  of  some  interest  to 
English  horticulturists,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wills  sent  so 
many  valuable  and  rare  plants  there,  and  that  Messrs.  Veitch 
also  sent  over  one  of  their  select  and  varied  groups  of  plants. 
Mr.  Wills  showed  some  of  the  finest  specimens  known  of  some 
of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  Palms  and  Dracaenas,  and  with 
his  varied  collection  won  fifteen  of  the  more  important  prizes 
and  the  major  prize  of  the  show,  a  valuable  Sevres  vase, 
offered  as  the  grand  prize  of  honour  for  the  grower 
who  contributed  most  to  the  riches  and  beauty  of  the 
exhibition.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  over  their  superb  new 
hybrid  Cattleya,  and  Mr.  Linden  had  also  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  new  plants.  Our  exhibitors  were  in  good  company, 
for  M.  Truffaut  and  other  growers  present  had  many  collections 
of  exotic  fine-leaved  plants,  very  well  grown.  Among  the 
groups  at  the'  show  most  interesting  to  the  stranger  were  the 
free-flowering  Oleanders  in  various  sizes  ;  little  Pomegranate 
standards,  sparkling  with  flowers ;  and  a  race  of  double 
Petunias  with  fringed  and  incised  petals.  To  us,  however, 
the  most  charming  exhibit  in  the  show  was  a  large,  slightly 
raised  bed  of  Gloxinias,  '  bright  and  delicate,  and  varied 
in  colour.  The  mass  was  beautifully  softened  and  varied 
with  tufts  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  in  small  low  pots,  so 
placed  that  only  the  spray  of  the  Fern  was  seen  here  and 
there  among  the  Gloxinias.     These  possessed  every  charm  of 


ANSWERS    TO    CO-RESPONDENTS, 


Bleaching  Skeleton  Leaves-— How  can  I  bleach  Fern  leaves  that  have 
been  skeletoaised  ?  [Bleach  them  in  a  aolution  of  chloride  of  lime,  made  by 
adding  two  table-spooufals  to  one  gallon  of  water.] 

Cones  of  Cedrus  Deodara.— In  reply  to  "  J.  J.  R.'a  "  enquiry  (p.  170),  I  am 
able  to  state  that  a  well-grown  specimen  oE  this  tree  at  Sondes  Place,  near 
Dorking,  onder  thirty  years  of  age,  produced,  cones  last  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  appeared  to  ripen  very  satisfactorily. — Dxca  DucKwoaia,  M.D., 
Sandhills,  Betckworth,  Surrey. 

Earthing  up  Tree  Trankg.— Will  earthing  up  tree  trunks  7  ft.  kill  them  or 
not  ?  In  making  a  garden  terrace  two  fine  trees,  which  we  should  not  like  to 
lose,  have  been  buried  to  that  depth.— H.  C,  L.  [If  you  wish  to  keep  your 
trees  alive  you  must  build  a  wall  around  them  at  from  9  in.  to  13  in.  from  the 
trunk,  commencing  at  the  base  and  building  a  Uttle  higher  than  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground.  I  know  of  several  large  trees  that  have  been  treated 
in  this  way,  having  more  than  7  ft.  of  soil  over  their  surface  roots,  and  yet 
thay  are  still  doing  well.— G.  S.] 

Poplar  Tree  Stamps.— What  can  be  done  to  destroy  vitality  in  the  roots  of 
Poplar  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground,  but  not  grubbed?  The  roots  spread  to 
great  distances,  and  are  constantly  putting  forth  shoots  and  forcing  up  the 
gravel  walks. — R.  R.  [You  had  better  blast  the  stamps  with  either  gunpowder 
or  dynamite,  and  afterwards  grub  up  all  the  stronger  roots  that  Cin  b3  found 
withm  18  in,  of  the  surface  ot  the  ground.  If  the  roots  must  remain  in  the 
ground,  their  decay  may  be  hastened  by  boring  holes  at  or  near  the  point  where 
the  suckers  protrude  through  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  filling  them  with 
gas  tar.  but  in  every  case  ^where  practicable  the  stumps  should  be  removed, 
— G.  S.l 

Dou'ble  Primulas.— All  I  have  to  say  by  way  oE  answer  to  Mr.  R.  Gilbert 
(p.  136)  is,  that  if  the  same  treatment  be  given  as  is  recorded  (p.  135),  double 
Primulas  never  take  more  than  three  weeks  at  the  most  before  they  strike  root, 
and  upon  looking  them  over  some  will  be  found  to  be  ready  even  within  the 
three  weeks.— H.  H. 

Earthing  up  Celery.— What  is  the  best  method  of  doing  this,  where  the 
soil  is  stiff  clay,  so  as  to  prevent  worms  spoiling  the  hearts  ?— A.  L.  S.  [Under 
such  circumstances  you  should  blanch  with  (Jocoa-nut  fibre,  sand,  or  friable 
soil  put  close  round  the  plants.  Such  materials  can  be  backed  up  with  the  clay 
broken  to  pieces  as  much  as  possible.  Celery  should  always  be  earthed  up 
when  both  soil  and  plants  are  in  a  dry  state.  Common  half-draiu  tiles  placed 
round  the  plants  and  hlled  up  with  sanl  is  a  method  sometimes  adopted  under 
such  circumstances,  but  it  is  rather  espensive.J 

Names  of  Plants-- ^"3  T.— The  botanical  name  of  the  flower  which  is 
called  by  the  French  Belle  de  Nuit,  and  which  only  opens  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  is  ilirabilis  Jalapa,  or  Marvel  of  Peru.  F.  T.—l.  Acanthus 
spinosus.  2.  Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.  3.  Apparently  a  bit  of  Alternan- 
thera.  -i.  Phlox  subulata.  3/.i/.S.— Smashed  to  pieces.but  apparently  a  portion 
of  a  Giant  Puff-ball  (Lycoperdongiganteum),  figured  inTHB  GiBOBN  tVol.XII., 
p.  326).  E.  li.  Cole. — Tillandsia  xyphium  ;  an  epiphyte,  not  a  parasite,  belong- 
ing to  Bromehaceffi  ;  it.growsigenerally  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  Chipping 
ioJi wry. ^Certainly  Hydrangea  panlculata ;  but,  from  the  scrap  sent,  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  it  is  the  variety  called  grandifiora  or  not.  £.  Let/cester, 
—Hose-growths  such  as  that  which  you  have  sent  are  not  uncommon.  They 
are  the  result  of  some  disturbance  either  at  roots  or  top,  and  show  the  close 
relationship  that  exists  between  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  in  certain  stages  of 
development. 

Pruning  Cordon  Apples  and  Pears.— I  have  several  cordon 
Apple  aod  Pear  trees,  but  am  not  clear  as  to  the  method  of  pruning 
them.  I  pinched  back  the  shoots  to  three  or  four  \r  ^iJes  in  Juno  last, 
but  these  have  again  extended  themselves.  Wu^.,-  ia  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  them  ?  and  of  what  does  the  winter  pruning 
consist  ? — Amateur.  [You  did  quite  right  to  pinch  the  new  growths 
in  June  ;  do  them  again  at  once,  of  course  lea-ying,  at  least,  two  or 
three  leaves  in  advance  of  where  you  previouaiy  pinched  them.  Usu- 
ally free-growing  cordons  require  pinching  about  three  times  in  the 
coarse  of  the  summer.  The  winter  pruning  consists  in  cutting  out 
any  ugly  or  misplaced  old  spurs,  and  any  long  shoots  that  were  not 
summer-pinched, — W.  W.  H.] 

Melon  Seeds  Germinating  Inside  the  Frnit. — In  reply  to 
"  G.  T."  (p.  187),  I  may  mention  that  I  had  a  similar  experience 
three  years  ago  at  Orotara,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Don  Carlos 
Smith,  a  well-known  English  resident  on  the  island,  showed  me  a 
large  Melon  grown  in  his  garden,  which  contained  over  a  dozen 
germinating  seeds.  Neither  he  nor  his  gardener  had  ever  observed 
such  a  phenomenon  before.  The  cotyledonary  leaves]  were  scarcely 
tinged  by  ohorophyl.  The  Melon  was  quite  edible,  and,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  of  good  flavour.  No  explanation  was  foithcoming  as  to 
the  cause,  and  I  think  there  was  no  breach  of  surface  noticed.  I 
recorded  a  note  of  the  circumstance  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh"  in  1876,  and  sent  some  of  the 
specimens  to  the  University  Museum  preserved  in  glycerine.     I  have 
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now  by  me  some  of  the  seed  of  the  same  stock  of  Melons,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  send  some  to  "  G.  T."  if  he  will  furnish  me  with  his 
address.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Smith  failed  to  raise  any  plants  from 
seeds  taken  from  the  Melon  particularly  referred  to.  I  believe  the 
occurrence  is  not  very  uncommon  in  members  of  the  Gucnrbitaoese. 
— Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D.,  Sandhills,  Betchworth,  Sun-ey, 

Tuberoses. — I  would  be  glad  of  some  information  as  to  the  buc- 
cessfnl  culture  of  Tuberoses.  With  me  they  become  "  drawn,"  and 
the  blossoms  are  very  poor.  I  have  had  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse ; 
would  they  do  better  after  they  are  started  if  kept  in  the  open  air  ? 
— A.  C.  [Tuberoses  require  a  rich,  light  soil,  and  the  roots  start 
best  if  plunged  in  a  slight  hotbed,  where  they  should  remain  till 
growth  has  fairly  commenced,  and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots;  then 
gradually  withdraw  them  from  bottom-heat,  give  plenty  of  air,  and 
keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  They  would,  no  doubt, 
succeed  well  if  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  air,  in  which  case  the 
pota  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  or  other  light  material,  and  their 
flower-stems  supported  with  stakes  as  their  growth  progresses  to  pre- 
\eut  injury  from  the  wind,  &c.  They  require  liberal  supplies  of 
manure  water,  but  good  results  need  not  be  expected  unless  the 
highest-priced  roots  are  purchased. — W.  W.  H.] 

Lawns  on  Light  Soils. — I  am  shortly  going  to  lay  down  a 
lawn  on  a  very  light  soil,  sub-soil  sand.  What  will  be  my  best  mode 
of  procedure  ?— G.  S.  [With  such  a  light  soil  deep  trenching  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  should  be  done  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  picking  out  all 
weeds  such  as  Couch,  Nettles,  Brambles,  Bindweed,  &o.,  during  the 
operation,  as  they  would  all  help  to  smother  the  Grass  seeds.  The 
soil  described  must  necessarily  be  poor,  and  though  it  is  not  desirable 
to  have  good  land  for  a  lawn,  manure  would  be  a  great  help  in  giving 
a  good  start  to  the  Grass  seeds;  stable  or  farmyard  manure  would  be 
best,  bat  if  that  is  not  to  be  had  conveniently,  common  salt  would 
prove  a  good  manure  for  such  soil.  Apply  it  thickly  over  the  surface 
as  soon  as  trenched,  which  should  be  done  early  in  the  winter  and  left 
till  February  ;  then  roll  and  rake  the  surface  several  times  before 
sowing  the  seeds,  which  ought  not  to  be  sown  until  the  middle  of 
March.  Again  rake  and  roll,  keep  off  birds,  and  you  ought  then  to 
have  a  good  sward  by  August. — W.  W.] 

Arbutus   Menziesi    and    A.   procera.— Allow  me  to  thank 

Mr.  Gumbleton  for  drawing  my  attention  (p.  169)  to  the  characters 
of  these  two  forms  of  Arbutus.  I  now  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  they  are  distinct,  but  after  a  critical  examination  of  both 
forms,  I  find  that  the  leaves  of  A.  procera  are  not  always  entire, 
there  being  crenated  as  well  as  smooth-edged  foliage  on  the  same 
plant. — Geo.  Syme. 

Questions. 
Prince  Albert  Pine-apple.— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  origin  of 
^iB  ?    The  frait  and  growth  of  the  plant  are  so  |muoh  like  those  of  the  Black 
Prince,  that  I  think  they  must  be  of  the  same  parentage.— H.  W. 

Epilohium  obcordatnm.— This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  I  have  to 
propEKate  from  cuttings.  Can  any  one  give  me  a  hint  in  order  to  ensure 
success  ?—W. 

Wintering  Half-hardy  Bedding  Plants.— I  have  no  greenhonse,  but  I  am 
desirous  of  taking  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  and  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  way 
of  keeping  them  through  the  winter  will  be  useful  to  me.— V. 

Phloxes  Abroad  and  at  Home.— Can  Mr.  Cornhill  or  any  of  the  corre- 
epondenta  of  The  Gabden,  who  have  observed  what  ia  going  on>broad,  tell  us 
how  it  18  that  the  tall  autumn  Phloxes  are  so  much  more  healthy^  vigorous,  and 
brilhant  abroad  than  at  home.  About  London,  even  with  specialists,  I  have 
never  seen  these  fine  tiowers  with  anything  like  the  splendour  of  colour,  health, 
and  vierour  they  show  as  seen  about  Paris,  both  in  private  gardens  and  at  the 
Exhibition.- A.  V. 

Early  Peaches.- 1  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  correepandenta 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  matter  if  they  would  give  me  their 
cpmiona  of  Early  Beatrice,  Dr.  Hoge,  Early  York,  &c.,  under  glass.  I  have 
already  planted  these  and  other  varieties,  but  I  ara  now  led  to  believe  that, 
except  for  earliness,  they  are  very  inferior  to  the  older  kinds,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  not  worth  growing.  What  is  the  quality  of  Alexandra 
Noblesse  ?— A  Sdbscbibbb. 

Making  an  Asparagus  Bed.— How  can  I  make  an  Asparagus 
bed  under  the  following  conditions  :  Soil  from  20  in.  to  24  in.  deep, 
and  then  comes  "  rab,"  a  gravelly  sort  of  grit  which  will  bind  for 
walks  ?  What  age  should  the  plants  be  to  put  in  with  safety  to  bear 
next  year  ? — H. 

Failure  in  Parsley. — At  the  commencement  of  the  season  I 
sowed  a  quantity  of  Parsley  seed  on  a  bed  that  has  had  Parsley  on  it 
regularly  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  bed  is  alongside  a  channel  for 
water  to  run  down  from  the  kitchen.  For  the  last  year  or  two  we 
have  gathered  very  little  Parsley  from  this  bed.  When  the  leaves 
are  about  the  size  forgathering  they  become  quite  yellow,  and  conae- 
quently  are  unfit  for  use.  The  roots  also  come  eaBily  out  of  the  ground 
when  the  Parsley  is  being  gathered.  Will  some  one  inform  me  why 
a  good  crop  cannot  be  had  from  thia  bc4  ?  Have  worms  anvthinff  to 
do  with  it  ?— A.  Z.  ^ 


Some  Good  Herbaceous  Plants. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  a 
list  of  some  of  the  very  best  herbaceous  plants  ?  I  have  none 
but  Phloxes  and  one  Aquilegia,  and  wish  to  form  a  collection. — Dorset 
Vicar.  [The  following  is  a  selection  of  good  herbaceous  perennials, 
excluding  to  a  great  extent  bulbs  :  — 


Acanthus 

latifoliua 

spinossisimuB 
Achillea 

asplenifolia 

Bupatorium 

Ptarmica  fl.-pU 
Aconitum 

japonicum 

variegatum 
Adonis 

vernalis 
Alstrcemeria 

aurea 
Anchusa 

italica 
Anemone 

alpina 

angulosa 

coronaria 

fulgens 

Hepatica 

japonica 

palmata 

Pulsatilla 

sylvestris 
Aquilegia 

alpina 

ccerulea 

chrysantha 

truncata 
Arum 

italicum 
Asclepias 

tuberosa 
Aster 

Amellus 

elegauB 

Itevis 

Novte  Angliffi 

Novi  Belgi 

pyrena?us 

Reevesi 

turbiuellus 

versicolor 
Astragalus 

mouspeasulanus 
Baptiaia 

australis 
Betonica 

grandiliora 
Calla 

palustria 
Callirhoe 

involucrata 
Calyatogia 

dahurica 

pubescenB 
Campanula 

alpina 

carpatici 

grand  is 

macrantha 

nobilis 

peraicifolia 

rotundifolia 

turbiuata 
Cardans 

eriophorus 
Chelone 

glabra 

obliqua 
Commelina 

coelestis 
Convolvulus 

Soldanella 
Coreopsis 

lanceolata 

tenuifolia 
Coronilla 

iberica 

montana 

varia 
(>orydalis 

nubilia 
Orambe 

cordi  folia 
Cycara 

ScolymuB 
Cypripedium 

speciabiie 
Delphinium  in  fine 

variety 
Dentaria 

laciniata 
Dicentra 

cximia 

spectabilia 
DictamnuB 

Kraxinella 

-v.] 


Dodecatheon 

integrifolium 

Jeffreyanum 

Meadia 
Doronicnm 

caucasicanp- 
Dracocephalum 

argunenae 

austriacum 

grandiflorum 

Ruyachianum 
Echinopa 

ruthenicus 
Epilobium 

angustifolium 

roamarinifolium 
Epimedium 

pinnatum 
Eranthis 

hyemalis 
Erigerou 

speciosum 
Erodium 

Manescavi 
Eryngium 

alpinum 

ametbystinum 
Erytbronium 

Uens-cania 
Ferula 

tingitana 
Funkia 

grandiflora 

Sieboldi 
Gaillardia 

aristata 

grandiflora 
Galega 

oflicinalis 
Gen  liana 

Andrews! 

aaclepiadea 
Geranium 

iboricum 

Lambertianum 

ptatypetalum 

eanguineum 

striatum 

armenum 
Geum 

chilenee 

montanum 
Gypaophila 

paniculata 

ateveni 
HedyaaruHi 

obacurum 
Helenium 

atropurpureum 

autumnale 
Helianthus 

orgyalis 

multiflorus  fl.-pl, 
Heliohryeum 

arenarium 
HelleboruB 

atrorubena 

niger    and    its 
varieties 

olympicus 

purpurascens 
Hemerocallis 

distich  a 

tiava 

fulva 

graminea 
Hesperis 

matronalis  S. 
Iris 

flaveacens 

florentina 

germanica 

Monnieri 

nudicaulis 

ochroleuca 

pallida 

sambucina 

subbiflora 

variegata 
Lathyrus 

grandifloruB 

tatifoUus 

rotundifoUuB 
Leucanthemura 

hicuatre 
Liatria 

elegans 

spicata 

equarrosa 


..pi. 


Linaria 

dalmatica 

vulgaris 
Linam 

alpinum 

arnoreum 

flavum 

narbonnense 

perenne 
Libelia 

cardinaUs 
LnplnuB 

polyphyllus 
Lychnis 

diurna  fl.'pl. 

chalcedonica 
and  vars. 

Haageana 

vespertina 

Viscaria 
Ly  thrum 

cialicaria  roseum 
Malva 

campanulata 

raoscnati 
Meconopsis 

cambrica 
Medicago 

falcaca 
Melittis 

Metissophyllum 
Mertensia 

virginica 
Monarda 

didyma 

Kalmiana 
Myosotis 

diasitiQora 

palnatris 

sylvatica 
Nepeta 

lULussini 
tEuothera 

fruticoaa 

Jameai 

macrocarpa 

marginata 

riparia 

speciosa 
Omphalodea 

verna 
Onobrychia 

montana 
Ononis 

arvensis 

rotundifolius 
Orobus 

cyaneua 

fliiccidus 

lathyroides 

variegatus 

veruus 
Preonia    in     great 

variety 
Fapaver 

bracieatum 

Ittteritium 

nudicaule 

orientale 

pilosum 
Phlomis 

herba-venta 

Russelliaua 

Samia 

tuberosa 
Phlox 

Carolina 

decussata 
vara. 

ovata 

paoiculata 
Phygeliufl 

capensis 
Phyaostegia 

denticulata 

imbricata 

virginiana 
Phytolacca 

decandra 
Platycodon 

autumnale 

grandiflorum 
Plumbago 

Larpentse 
Polygonatum 

multiflorum 
Polygonum 

cut-piUatum 
Putentillji  in  var 


and 


Primula 

denticulata 

aikkimenais 
Pruuella 

grandiflora 
Pyrethrum 

carneum 

serotinum 
Ranunculus 

acooititoliua 

acris,  fl.-pl. 

amplexicaulis 

monspehacus 

montanuB 

apicatus 
Rhexia 

virginica 
Rudbeckia 

californica 

Drummondl 

fulgida 

hirta 

laciniata 

speciosa 
Salvia 

argentea 

paiena 
Saponaria 

ocymoidea 
Sasitraga 

corditolia 

craasifolia 
Scabiosa 

caucasica 
Scutellaria 

alpina 

lupulina 
Sedum 

kamtscbaticam 

Sieboldi 

spectabile 

Bpurium 
S  ileno 

alpestris 

Elizabetbfs 

Bchafta 
Sisyrinchium 

grandiHorum 
Spigelia 

mariiandica 
Spiraea 

Ar  uncus 

palmata 

venusta 
Statice 

latifolia 

speciosa 

tatarica 
Symphyandra 

pendula 
Symphytum 

bohemicum 

caucaaicum 
Thermopsis 

fabacea 
Thlaspi 

latifolium 
Tradeecaniia 

virgmica 

vara. 

Tritoma 

Uvaria 
TroUius 

asiaticus 

europffius 

napellifoliuB 
Tropteolum 

pentaphyllum 

polyphyJium 

speciosum 
Verbascum 

Chaixi 
Veronica 

Candida 

cojymbosa 

gentianoides 

incarnata 

incisa 

Hendereoni 
Vicia 

argentea 

Cracca 
Vinca 

herbacea 
Viola 

calcarata 

cornuta 

lutea 

pedata 


and 
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•'  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Ths   Art   itself  la   Natukb." — Shukesueare, 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS  AS  SPECIMEN 
PLANTS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  we  were  ia  great  danger  of  having  the 
floral  beauties  of  our  gardens  swamped  beneath  the  masses  of 
variegated  Begonias.  Begonia  Rex  created  something  like  a 
panic  in  most  gardens.  I  was  myself  bitten  severely  with  the 
variegated  Begonia  mania,  and  never  rested  until  I  ribboned 
out  about  2000  plants  of  Begonia  Rex.  The  result  was  so  dis- 
couraging, that  I  have  bedded  out  none  since.  The  French, 
however,  continue  to  mass  out  Begonias  in  quantities,  espe- 
cially the  flowering  sections,  such  as  nitida,  parviflora,  Ingrami, 
&i.  The  bulbous  Begonias,  mostly  of  the  boliviensis  and 
Veitchi  sections  or  families,  may  also  have  a  brilliant  future  in 
the  flower  garden.  Meanwhile,  their  proper  place  seems  to  b^ 
the  conservatory,  greenhouse,  and  window  garden.  For  such 
positions  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  match  the  bulbous- 
rooted  Begonias  for  brilliance,  grandeur,  and  grace — three 
qualities  seldom  combined  in  the  same  plant.  The  plants  are 
also  characterised  by  great  distinctness  and  freshness  of  style 
and  character.  The  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
blossoms ;  the  position  of  the  flowers  on  the  extremities  and 
outer  sides  of  the  branches  ;  the  semi-pendulous  habit  of  most 
of  the  latter;  and  the  forms,  numbers,  size,  colours  of  their 
many  flowers  furnish  a  combination  of  ornamental  qualities  of 
the  highest  value. 

Begonias  are  also  easily  raised  from  seeds ;  and  though  very 
few  of  them  come  quite  true,  nevertheless  over  75  per  cent, 
of  the  seedlings  from  good  strains  are  well  worth  growing. 
Seedlings  have  also  the  additional  merit  of  speedily  proving 
themselves.  Cultivators  must  keep  some  plants  one,  two,  or 
even  three  years  before  they  are  able  fairly  to  test  their  merits. 
Not  so  with  bulbous-rooted  Begonias.  Sow  in  a  temperature 
of  65°  in  February,  and  the  seedlings  will,  under  generous 
treatment,  be  in  flower  in  May,  and  will  form  fine  busby 
plants  in  6-in.  pots  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  But  little 
loss  of  time  and  space  is  therefore  incurred  in  the  proving  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  ;  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as  they  are 
proved,  any  inferior  plant  can  be  discarded.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  possible  to  test  them  fairly  in  such  a  high  temperature. 
A  cold  pit  in  summer,  or  a  cool,  airy  conservatory  stage,  is  the 
best  possible  place  to  test  tuberous  Begonias.  In  such  tem- 
perate places  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  the  habits  of  the 
plants  will  be  displayed  in  their  true  characters.  Tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  can  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  though  not 
by  any  means  so  rapidly  as  the  non .tuberous  or  variegated  leaved 
section.  Each  leaf,  and  each  inch  of  the  veins  of  a  leaf  of  the 
latter,  may  be  converted  into  a  plant.  It  is,  however,  widely 
different  with  these  tuberous-rooted  sorts.  Sections  of  the 
stems  and  branches  of  most  of  tbem  root  readily  enough;  but 
in  regard  to  these  plants,  that  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  need- 
ful. Two  more  steps  must  be  taken  before  the  so-called  rooted 
cutting  is  of  much  or  any  use  to  the  cultivator.  It  must  form 
a  bulb,  and  that  bulb  must  have  the  power  of  throwing  up  a 
stem  next  year.  This  trinity  of  processes  needs  time,  and 
demands  a  considerable  amount  of  skill.  It  is  obvious  at  a 
glance  taat  tuberation  is  a  slower,  more  difficult,  and  altogether 
a  different  process  from  the  making  of  roots.  The  latter  may  be 
plentiful,  the  former  altogether  absent.  Neither  does  tubei-a- 
tion,  as  a  matter  of  course,  succeed  roots ;  it  may  or  it  may  not 
do  so.  The  formation  of  tubers  ia  much  more  a  matter  of  con- 
dition than  an  affair  of  time.  Much  more  vital  force  is  needed 
to  develop  tubers  than  to  push  forth  roots  ;  hence  the  import- 
ance of  choosing  vigorous  growing  points,  and  inserting  them 
close  to  the  light  to  encourage  the  transformation  of  the  crude 
inices  of  the  stems  and  leaves  into  the  more  dense  fluids  and 
substance  of  the  tubers.  But  tubers  are  also  possible  tbat  lack 
the  ability  to  break  or  grow  in  the  following  season.     This  is 


the  most  provoking  stage  of  all  in  the  culture  of  tuberous 
Begonias — ^any  number  of  roots  there  may  be,  and  abundance 
of  healthy  tubers,  but  no  starts.  This  brings  us  to  the  last 
and  most  important  point  of  all  in  the  propagation  of  tuberous 
Begonias  by  means  of  cuttings.  To  make  sure  that  the  cutting 
bulbs  will  break  into  fresh  shoots  the  next  season,  each  cutting 
must  have  a  wood  bud  under  or  beside  the  axil  of  its  lower  leaf 
or  stalk;  this  bud  forms,  as  it  were,  the  growing  crown  of  the 
bulb,  and  without  it  there  is  no  living  crown ;  consequently, 
no  start  into  growth.  This  inability  to  form  growing  tubers 
without  growing  buds  somewhat  limits  the  extent  and  rapidity 
of  the  propagation  of  these  flne  Begonias  from  cuttings.  As, 
under  good  culture,  each  shoot  is  nearly  all  bloom,  it  follows 
that  there  is  but  little  suitable  material  for  propagation.  Cut- 
tings with  flower-buds  at  their  bases  will  root  and  grow  freely, 
but  the  tubers  simply  decline  to  start.  The  tubers  should  be 
kept  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  bloomed  throughout  the 
winter.  They  cannot  well  be  too  dry,  and  the  temperature 
should  not  be  lower  than  50°  or  65°.  Cold  and  damp  are  two 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  cripple  and  destroy  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias.  It  is  also  good  practice  to  start  these  plants  in  the 
old  soil.  Shaken  out  in  a  dormant  state  and  potted  in  damp 
soil,  or  watered  before  starting,  not  a  few  of  them  either  con- 
tinue dormant,  or  run  into  rottenness.  If  started  before  pot- 
ting, these  risks  are  avoided.  The  plants  also,  when  1  in.  or 
2  in.  high,  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil  almost  immediately,  and 
seldom  look  behind  them. 

A  good  soil  for  these  Begonias  consists  of  equal  parts  turfy 
loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  rotten  manure,  with  a  liberal  admix- 
ture of  sharp  sand  and  a  dash  of  bone  dust.  The  collars  of 
the  plants  should  also  be  kept  well  up  in  potting,  as  fine  speci- 
mens are  somewhat  apt  to  give  way,  the  stems  being  large  and 
fleshy.  It  is  needful  also  to  be  careful  in  watering  to  keep 
the  stems  as  dry  as  possible,  for  thick,  dense  plants,  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.  through  and  about  as  much  high,  are  apt  to  lose  a  branch 
here  and  there  from  damp,  to  their  great  disfigurement,  if  not 
the  absolute  ruin  of  the  specimens.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
very  large  specimens  are  hardly  to  be  desired.  Unless  for 
exhibition  purposes,  fine  bushy  plants  in  8-in.  or  lOin.  pots 
are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  effective  and  most  beautiful  and 
useful.  These  Begonias  are  amongst  the  finest  of  all  floral 
material  for  decorative  purposes,  either  in  pots  or  as  cut 
flowers.  For  vases,  baskets,  glasses,  &c.,  they  are  admirably 
adapted,  and  some  of  the  smaller-flowering  varieties  are  equally 
well  adapted  for  bouquet  work.  The  varieties  of  these  Be- 
gonias are  very  numerous,  and  the  cry  is,  still  they  come  ! 
There  is,  in  fact,  great  danger  that  their  enormous  numbers 
will  produce  a  reaction  against  them.  I  confess  to  a  strong 
affection  for  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  type— boliviensis  and 
some  of  its  improved  forms.  This  is  still  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  showy  of  them  all,  the  length  and  thinness  of 
its  brilliant-coloured  flowers  giving  it  quite  a  unique  character. 
Stella  is  very  brilliant,  and  Vesuvius  is  a  grand,  free-flower- 
ing rosy-red  variety,  very  difficult  to  beat ;  intermedia,  a  beau- 
tiful soft  pink,  is  a  profuse  bloomer  and  excellent  in  habit ; 
Acme,bright  rosy -red,  is  very  distinct ;  Baronne  Hruby ,  brilliant 
crimson,  suffused  with  violet,  is  also  distinct  and  beautiful; 
purpurea  magnifica  is  crimson-scarlet,  and  C.  Baltet  crimson, 
shaded  with  purple  towards  the  centre  ;  F.  Lecomte  is  beautiful 
bright  rose;  Lucien  Purcelle,  large,  purplish-red,  and  W.  E. 
Gumbleton,  rich  scarlet,  and  very  large ;  Adolphe  Dubois  is 
creamy-white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  Laurent  Descours  bright 
roso,  large  and  good.  I  have  not  yet  grown  any  of  the  doubles, 
and  therefore  have  not  recommended  them.         D.  T.  Fish. 


FLOWER  GARDENING  IN  VICTORIA  PARK. 

This  East-end  park  is,  if  anything,  more  attractive  this  year 
than  usual.  As  regards  sub-tropical  gardening,  owing  to 
situation,  it  is  not  so  well  favoured  as  that  at  Battersea,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  plants  appear  to  grow  with  almost  equal 
vigour.  One  advantage  which  this  park  possesses  over  that  of 
the  other  parks  is  its  long  lengths  of  shrubbery  borders,  all  of 
which  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  good  herbaceous 
plants,  which  are,  nevertheless,  but  poorly  represented  com- 
pared with  wlat  they  might  te.     If  oidicary  and  pattern  bed_ 
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ding  and  sub-tropical  gardening  can  be  carried  out  in  tlie 
perfection  in  which  they  may  be  seen  here  (styles  of  gardening, 
by-the.by,  which  can  only  be  imitated  by  those  who  possess 
hothouses  and  their  necessary  appendages),  why  cannot  herba- 
ceous and  Alpine  gardening  be  also  carried  out  in  perfection, 
so  as  to  give  those  who  have  only  shrubbery  borders  to  deco- 
rate, a  rock  garden  to  plant,  or  who  have  not  the  conveniences 
for  wintering  tender  plants,  an  opportunity  of  judging  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  what  plants  would  be  most  suitable  for 
their  own  gardens  ?  True,  hardy  plants  are  represented  here 
better  than  in  any  other  London  park,  but,  after  visiting  a 
few  of  the  hardy  plant  nurseries  about  London,  one  can  see 
glaring  deficiencies  as  regards  variety.  It  may  be  urged  that 
public  parks  are  only  intended  for  purposes  of  recreation,  and 
for  affording  a  pleasant  and  attractive  garden  for  the  people  ; 
but,  while  such  large  sums  of  money  are  expended  yearly  to 
produce  a  striking  feature  in  the  way  of  bedding  plants,  use- 
fulness might  be  combined  with  it  without  any  extra  expense, 
and  be  of  much  more  benefit  to  the  public  at  large.  Victoria 
Park,  though  one  of  the  newest,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
best  managed  of  our  parks,  as  far,  at  least,  as  gardening  is 
concerned ;  and,  if  a  little  more  attention  were  paid  to  the 
adornment  of  the  borders  and  other  places  with  suitable 
plants,  it  would  become  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
attractive,  public  resorts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
One  other  remark  might  be  made,  and  that  is,  that  none  of  the 
plants  used  either  in  carpet,  sub-tropical,  or  pattern  gar- 
dening have  names  attached  to  them.  Why  this  should 
be  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  it  is  a  practice  well 
carried  out  in  all  our  public  gardens,  and  through  inatten- 
tion to  it  here  much  useful  information  is  lost.  Amongst 
the  sub-tropical  plants  may  be  seen  Wigandias  planted  in 
groups  alternately  with  Eucalypti  and  edged  with  golden-leaved 
Fuchsias  pegged  down,  an  arrangement  which  has  a  fine  effect, 
as  have  also  large  mixed  beds  composed  of  Aralia  Sieboldi 
variegata,  S.  papyrifera,  Ficus  elastica.  Acacias,  and  Abuti- 
loiis.  Castor-oil  plants  are  robust  and  finely  coloured,  and, 
being  allowed  plenty  of  room,  are  very  striking  where  planted 
in  groups  with  an  undergrowth  of  Stellaria  aurea.  Cannas 
appear  to  have  done  well,  and  form  good  b.ands  to  raised  shrub- 
beries. Tobacco  plants  are  not  so  tall  as  usual,  but  are  very 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  they  rank  among  the  most  effective 
as  well  as  easiest-grown  of  sub-tropical  plants.  The  old 
Brythrina  Crista-galli  in  round  groups  flowers  abundantly, 
and  forms  a  striking  feature  where  edged  with  Abutilons  and 
the  silvery-leaved  Dactylis  glomerata.  The  variegated  Abu- 
tilou  vexiilarium  is  used  here  as  an  edging  with  good  effect  to 
beds  of  Acacia  lophantha,  which  grows  amongst  a  thicket  of 
silver  Grass.  The  Acacias  are  not  bo  tall  as  they  were  last 
year,  but  they  are  more  branching  in  habit  and  equally  effec- 
tive. The  carpet  beds  are  everywhere  good  in  their  way  ;  they 
are  planted  chiefly  with  green  Mentha,  in  which  are  set  out  a 
few  simple  designs  in  the  form  of  coloured-leaved  plants, 
altogether  devoid  of  that  streaky  aspect  too  often  observable 
in  carpet  gardening.  The  flower  garden  properly  so  called  is 
one  glaring  crowded  mass  of  colour.  The  plants,  which  con- 
aist  of  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  and  the  orthodox 
bedding  material,  have  grown  well  and  are  kept  in  excellent 
order,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  every  alternate  bed 
were  removed  a  much  better  effect  would  be  produced.  Round 
beds  in  front  of  the  shrubbery  borders,  planted  with  mixed 
Verbenas  and  edged  with  Stellaria  aurea,  are  very  pretty ;  also 
beds  filled  with  silver-leaved  Pelargoniums  intermixed  with  blue 
Violas.  The  borders  are  planted  with  Helianthus  multiflorus 
fl.-pl..  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Asters,  &c.,  among  which  are 
growing  annuals,  Lilies,  &c. ;  but  there  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  an  absence  of  really  good  hardy  plants.  The  rockwork  is 
this  year,  as  usual,  a  source  of  attraction;  it  contains  a  large 
variety  of  Sedums,  &c.,  among  which  are  planted  Euonymuses, 
Aralias,  Agapanthus,  &c.,  with  a  few  brightly-coloured  Coleuses 
and  Alternantheras.  C.  S. 


Daphne  Blagayana.— This  pretty  dwarf  Daphne,  of  which  a 
oolonred  figure  waa  given  last  week  (p.  200),  ia  stated  to  grow  well 
on  the  chalk;  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  valuable  plant  for  calcareous 
soils. 


NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 


Tyerman's  Groundsel  (Seneoio  paloher). — This  ia  a  note- 
worthy addition  to  our  hardy  planta.  The  ranks  of  the  Composite 
family  are  full  enough  o£  good  things  already,  but  this  is  too  distinct 
not  to  be  valuable.  It  quite  comes  up  to  the  estimate  formed  of  it 
last  year,  and,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  its  thick,  fleshy  leaves, 
which  have  a  family  likeness  on  a  large  scale  to  the  common 
Groundsel  of  our  kitchen  garden  borders,  its  strikingly  brilliant 
flowers  possess  a  decided  odour  of  vanilla. — Salmoniceps. 

Lilium  auratum  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — In  the  grounds  of 
my  neighbour  (General  Tate)  there  are  some  good  specimens  of 
Lilium  auratum  in  blossom.  Some  of  them  are  more  than  9  ft.  high, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen  better  Lilies  of  the  sort  outside 
of  the  garden  of  Mr.  Mcintosh  at  Weybridge.  I  think  them  worthy 
of  just  a  brief  notice,  becanse  the  gardener  tells  me  that  they  were 
planted  five  years  ago,  and  from  that  time  to  this  nothing  at  all  has 
been  done  to  them.  This  is  rather  against  some  advice  that  has  been 
somewhat  hastily  given  in  your  columns,  and  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  "  letting  well  alone,"  which  has  been  advocated  by  one  of  your 
correspondents. — H.  Ewbank,  S^-  John's,  Rifde. 

Eulalia  japonica  zebrina. — This  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
moat  ornamental  of  Grasses  for  isolated  positions  on  lawns  or  for 
planting  in  the  shrubbery  border.  In  warm,  deep,  rich  saady  Boil  it 
grows  rapidly,  and  its  leaves  become  effectively  variegated.  Que  of 
the  beat  specimens  we  have  yet  seen  is  now  growing  vigorously  in 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.'s  nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  where  it  has  stood  the 
past  winter  without  any  protection  whatever,  and  without  sustaining 
the  least  injury. 

Torenia  Fournieri  in  the  Open  Air. — It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  this  beautiful  Mexican  annual  will  thrive  during  ordinary 
seasons  in  this  country  planted  out  in  the  open  air;  in  fact,  it  forms 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  bedding  plant.  Some  plants  of  it  were  put 
out-of.doors  here  in  the  early  part  of  last  June,  but  the  weather 
soon  afterwards  set  in  very  dry  and  they  made  little  progress  for 
some  time  ;  on  a  change  taking  place,  however,  they  grew  pigoronsly, 
and  they  are  now  (the  first  week  in  September)  in  full  bloom,  and 
very  beautiful  they  are.  They  are  dwarfer  and  more  robust  in 
habit  than  others  growing  in  the  plant  stove.  This  Torenia  may  be 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  but  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  in 
winter,  and  plants  raised  from  seed  are  to  be  preferred. — P.  Ghieve, 
Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Thladiantha  dubia. — This  very  ornamental  perennial  Gourd 
does  remarkably  well  when  planted  amongst  shrubs,  and  its  long 
shoots  allowed  to  climb  at  will  among  their  branches.  It  is  not 
leafy  enough  to  do  any  harm  to  most  shrubs,  and  its  wreaths  of  large, 
bell-shaped,  bright  yellow  blossoms,  and  neat,  heart-shaped  pale  green, 
hairy  leaves,  show  off  extremely  well  against  a  background  of  dark 
green,  such  as  that  afforded  by  the  Yew,  and  many  other  Evergreens. 
It  forma  large  tuberous  roots,  and  seems  to  be  quite  able  to  hold  its 
own  even  in  rather  unlikely  spots.  We  have  also  seen  the  beautiful 
Rose-coloured  blossoms  of  the  true  Jalap  (Exogoninm  Purga)  produced 
in  wild  luxuriance  and  profusion  among  low  shrubs, these  forraingquite 
sufficient  protection  for  the  tubers  during  winter.  No  care  in  either 
case  is  required,  and  no  trouble,  except  merely  that  of  first  planting 
the  tubers  in  the  positions  which  they  are  intended  to  occupy. — G. 

Heading  Back  Sweet  Peas. — Visiting  Heokfield  a  few  days 
since,  I  noticed  a  row  of  Sweet  Peaa  just  coming  into  flower.  Remark- 
ing upon  the  late  period  of  the  year  at  which  they  were  blooming,  Mr. 
Wildamith  mentioned  that  they  had  been  previously  finely  in  flower, 
but  that  when  getting  rather  past  their  best  they  had  been  out  down, 
even  with  the  tops  of  the  sticks,  and  renewed  growth  waa  the  result. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  top  a  new  growth  had  sprung  up,  and  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  bloom  until  the  end  of  October.  I  saw  just 
such  another  row  of  Peas  elsewhere  a  few  days  previously  that  had 
run  to  seed  and  that  were  almost  flowerleas,  yet  not  a  pod  of  the  seed 
waa  wanted.  Had  the  heading-back  prooeas  been  adopted  there,  the 
result  might  have  been  much  more  satisfactory. — A.  D. 

Mr.  Laing's  Begonias. — These  are  at  the  present  time,  if 
possible,  more  attractive  than  they  have  been  all  the  season ;  the 
plants  have  gained  strength,  their  flowers  are  larger  and  richer  in 
colour,  and  are  produced  in  greater  profusion  than  they  hitherto 
have  been.  Ever  aince  early  in  May  a  houseful  of  them  has  been 
a  source  of  attraction,  and  to  all  appearance  they  will  keep  on 
flowering  far  into  the  winter.  A  large  breadth  of  ground  in  an  open 
sunny  position,  planted  with  small  seedling  plants  of  these  Begoniaa 
in  May,  is  now  one  mass  of  blossom,  and,  whilst  Pelargoniums  and 
other  bedding  planta  are  almost  flowerless  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rains  to  which  they  have  lately  been  subjected,  the  beauty  of  thesa 
Begonias  anpeara  rather  to  improve  than  to  be  impaired  by  the  wet. 
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Those  planted  ont  at  present  consist  of  the  drooping.flowered  kinds, 
of  which  there  is  now  an  abundance,  varying  in  height  from  4  in. 
to"  2  ft. ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  nsed  in  beds  or  borders  of  any 
size.  For  edgings  some  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  will  no  doubt  be 
largely  used,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  Begonias  will 
become  important  market  plants.  The  erect-flowered  type  have  not 
yet  been  fairly  tried  ont-of. doors ;  at  present,  therefore,  it  is  uncer. 
tain  whether  they  will  withstand  the  weather  so  well  as  those  with 
drooping  blossoms. 

Variegated  Ontario  Poplar  (Populua  oandioans). — There  is  a 
very  handsome  variegated  form  of  this  Poplar  in  the  Lawson 
nurseries,  Edinburgh,  the  foliage  of  which  may  now  be  seen  in  fine 
condition  there. 

Bedding  Plants  in  1878. — We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
bedding  plants  looking  eo  wretched  iu  the  first  week  of  September 
as  they  do  at  present  in  the  London  parks.  This  ia,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  the  heavy  rains. 

Acer  Schwedleeri. — This  is  just  now  very  beautiful.  It  is  making 
its  second  growth,  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves  on  the  young  shoots 
seema  to  look  richer  even  than  it  did  in  spring. — G.  B. 

Clematis  Pitcheri. — In  consequence  of  a  paragraph  in  a  con- 
temporary respecting  this  plant,  we  may  say  that  the  true  species 
bears  really  a  very  bright  and  pretty  red  flower.  We  saw  the  first 
plant  that  flowered  in  Europe,  and  were  much  struck  with  its  bright- 
ness and  novelty. 

Galingale  (Cyperns  longus). — What  a  beautiful  native  plant 
this  is  !  I,  however,  write  to  claim  a  place  for  it  in  the  garden  in 
wet  ground  or  in  water,  owing  to  its  elegant  and  stately  habit.  It  is 
also  in  perfection  just  now  when  fine  plants  in  flower  are  dirainiahing 
in  numbers.  There  is  no  ornamental  Grass  or  water-side  plant  more 
worthy  of  a  place. — K. 

Plumbago  capensis. — Thia  fine  old  plant  is  now  a  picture  in 
the  conservatory  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  clothing  a 
high  pillar,  and  spreading  from  it  far  beneath  the  furrow  of  the 
roof  on  each  side,  the  numerous  weeping  shoots  as  thickly  set  with 
blue  flowers  as  Alpine  meadow  Grass  in  June.  It  is  the  best  and 
easiest  to  grow  of  all  climbers  for  pillars  in  cool  houses  planted  in  the 
floor  or  bed  of  the  house  in  ordinary  soil. 

Oxalis  Plumieri. — Thia  Oxalis,  though  little  grown,  might  be 
cultivated  with  advantage  wherever  a  warm  house  esista.  Plants  of 
it  growing  in  5-in.  pots  in  one  of  the  bouses  at  Pine-apple  Place 
have  borne  a  profusion  of  pretty  golden-yellow  bloaaoma  all  through 
the  summer. 

Dwarf  Antirrhinums  at  Tottenham. — ^A  large  breadth  of 
seedling  Antirrhinums  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  ia  now  a  fine  sight.  The 
plants  themselves  are  not  more  than  4  in.  or  5  in.  high,  and  their 
flower-spikes,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  thickly  clothed  with 
blossoms  ranging  in  colour  from  white  to  deep  magenta  and  crimson. 
For  edgings  of  shrubbery  borders,  or  for  pot  culture,  plants  of  this 
dwarf  strain  are  admirably  adapted  ;  and  they  are  also  well  suited 
for  small  gardens  in  towna. 

Kichardia  albo-maculata. — Grown  in  groups  in  deep,  rich 
soil,  thia  plant  producea  a  fine  effect.  It  should  be  planted  early  in 
spring,  and,  if  in  a  light,  sunny  position,  its  leavea  will  become  large 
and  finely  epotted,  and  from  good  roots  flowera  will  be  produced 
freely.  After  the  leaves  have  died  down  in  autumn  the  roots  should 
be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  or  dry  soil  in  a  shed  or  cellar.  If  wanted 
tor  pots  a  few  roots  may  be  atarted  when  required  ;  they  force  well 
and  make  excellent  window  plants.  Market  growers  are  paying 
attention  to  ita  culture,  and  it  will  soon  be  aa  plentiful  as  the  green, 
leaved  form. 

Tigridia  grandiflora  at  Tooting.— The  moat  brilliant  display 
of  colour  we  have  seen  for  some  time  may  now  be  found  in  Mr. 
Barr's  nursery  at  Tooting,  in  the  shape  of  six  or  seven  large  beds 
containing  upwards  of  2000  bulbs  of  this  ahowy  plant.  These  fculba 
were  planted  about  two  montha  ago  in  rich,  well-drained,  sandy  soil, 
slightly  ahaded  from  sunshine  by  tall,  round-headed  Acacias.  They 
have  been  in  bloom  for  aeveral  weeka  past,  and  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  the  flower-spikes  being  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
and  each  bearing  from  four  to  seven  buds  and  bloaaoma.  As  ia  well 
known,  a  flower  of  Tigridia,  when  fully  expanded,  does  not  last  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  but  fresh  buds  open  daily  on  the  same  stalk, 
and  thus  a  suooeaaion  of  bloom  is  maintained.  Planted  in  groups, 
this  charming  plant  would  afford  a  display  of  flowera  for  at  leaat  six 
or  eight  weeka  ;  and,  if  associated  with  white  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and 
similar  bnlbona  plants  now  in  bloom,  a  striking  effect  would 
be  the  result.  Although  the  flowers  of  this  Tigridia  are  use. 
less  in  a  cut  state,  if  gathered  when  fully  expanded,  they  may, 
if  deaired,  be  cut  whilst  in  bud,  and  if  the  stalks  be  then  immersed  in 


water  every  flower  will  open  perfectly.  Some  of  the  blossoms  oq  the 
plants  at  Tooting  measure  more  than  G  in.  across,  from  the  point  of 
one  petal  to  that  of  the  other.  Some  of  the  petals  are  3  in.  broad, 
and  of  the  most  brilliant  colour  imaginable.  After  flowering  has 
ceased  and  the  plants  have  died  down,  it  is  advisable  to  lift  the  bulbs 
and  atore  them  away  in  dry  soil  or  sand  in  a  shed,  aa,  if  left  in  the 
ground,  they  are  liable  to  perish  during  cold,  wet  winters,  and  espe. 
cially  ia  thia  the  case  where  the  soil  ia  not  sandy  and  light,  and 
thoroughly  drained. 

Clematis  Henryi. — This  is  the  best  of  the  white-flowered 
Clematises  of  the  lanuginosa  type.  It  is  a  very  free  grower  and  an 
abundant  bloomer,  the  flowera  being  of  fine  form  and  of  satiny 
whiteness.  It  grows  and  flowera  luxuriantly,  rambling  over  dead 
tree  stumps  in  Mr.  Parker'a  nursery.  Tooting. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  var.— A  plant  of  a  variety  of  Cattleya 
Eldorado  baa  been  in  bloom  iu  tho  Pine-apple  Nursery  for  over  six 
weeka.  The  flower  is  of  a  clear  but  peculiarly  woolly-looking  white, 
with  a  white  lip  and  an  orange  throat.  It  is  a  lovely  variety  and  very 
sweet-scented. — S. 

Saocolabium  Blumei  majus. — A  fine  variety  of  this  beautiful 
Orchid  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Teitoh's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Its 
flower-spikes  are  very  large,  as  are  also  the  individual  flowera  which, 
singularly  enough,  first  expand  at  the  extremities  of  the  drooping 
epikes  and  gradually  open  upwards. 

Begonia  Queen  of  the  Whites.— Thia  blooma  aa  freely  aa  any 
Begonia  in  cultivation.  Its  flowers  are  of  auowy  whiteness,  and 
withatand  heavy  raina  with  little  or  no  injury.  Being  of  the  Veitohi 
type,  it  is  a  dwarf  grower,  and  will  be  valuable  for  planting  iu  small 
beds  or  for  edging,  and  ita  flowera  when  in  a  cut  state  would  be  uaefal 
in  floral  decorationa. 

TropsBOlum  Hunteri. — A  remarkably  dwarf  bedding  Tropaaolam 
now  growing  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery  beara  thia  name.  It  is  not 
more  than  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  plant  and  flowera  included,  and  it  forma 
itaelf  into  a  compact  mound  of  small  green  leaves  and  brilliant 
scarlet  bloaaoma.  It  ia  well  adapted  for  edgings  to  amall  beda,  or  it 
might  almost  be  used  in  carpet  gardening. 

Gardens  Open  to  the  Public.- During  last  week  the  gardens 
at  Englefield,  near  Reading,  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  Benyon,  and 
those  at  Dogmersfield,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  besides  those 
at  Heckfield,  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  were  visited  by 
large  numbers  of  persona,  all  of  whom  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
treats  thus  afforded  them.  The  very  slight  inconvenience  which 
attaches  to  the  privilege  might  well  encourage  many  others  to  go 
and  do  likewise. — A.  D. 

Hardy  Flowers  at  Tottenham. — The  beat  hardy  flowera  now 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  are  :  Armeria  raauritanica,  which  ia 
distinct  in  leaf  from  any  other  Thrift,  and  flowera  well  during  autumn ; 
Orobaa  lathyroides  is  very  pretty,  and  groups  of  established  plants 
of  Lobelia  syphilitica,  which  have  attained  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  more, 
are  masses  of  blue.  A  rose. coloured  variety  ia  also  in  flower, 
Senecio  pulcher  ia  very  fine  just  now,  the  flowera  being  large  and 
bright  in  colour.  Campanula  antumnalia  ia  a  sheet  of  blossom,  and 
C.  Van  Honttei  bears  numerous  large  drooping  blue  bloaaoma.  Large 
specimens  of  Helianthus  rigidus  are  remarkably  showy ;  aa  are  also 
groupa  of  the  new  herbaceoua  Veronica '  Hendersoni.  Sparaxia 
puloherrima  ia  in  flower,  also  S.  atropurpurea ;  the  latter  appears  to 
flower  the  strongest  and  best,  and  it  reproduces  itaelf  freely  from 
seed,  abundance  of  young  planta  apringing  up  all  round  the  old 
stools.  TroUina  Fortunei,  one  of  the  beat  of  the  Globe  flowera, 
bears  very  bright  golden  blossoms.  Tritoma  Macowani  is  in  good  flower, 
also  Spigelia  marilandica;  large  breadths  of  aeedling  Dalphiniuma, 
Pentatemona,  and  Antirrhinuma  are  likewiae  very  attractive. 

The  district  of  Brie  Comte  Robert,  the  great  Rose-growing  dia. 
triot  near  Paria,  sent  a  wreath  of  several  thousand  Rosea  to  the 
ceremony  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  M.  Thiera  in  Notre  Dame 
lately. 

Our  good  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of  the 
Botanic  Gardena,  Sydney,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  haa, 
we  learn,  just  been  made  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  in  the  place  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  the  diatia. 
guiahed  geologist. 

The  PeI/Aegonium  Society  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  the 
other  day  at  Chiawick,  when  the  usual  formal  business  was  transacted. 
Sundry  modifications  were  made  in  the  prize  schedule  for  1S79,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  wider  competition  amongst  the  members  ;  and 
it  was  determined  to  award  certificates  of  merit  for  deserving  novel- 
ties produced  at  the  shows.  The  balance  sheet  presents  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  Society's  financial  position,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£64,  after  expending  £78  in  prizes  and  about  £8  in  necessary 
expenses. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — Conspicuons  among  ebrubs  at  the  present 
time  is  the  broad-leaved,  deciduous  Spindle  tree  (Euonymua  lati. 
feline)  ;  it  baa  fine  bold  foliage  and  large,  magnificent  red  fraits  j  it 
is  a  native  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  ia  probably  the  finest  of  the  de- 
cidaons  kinds.  Escallonia  montevidensis  is  a  handsome  shrub  with 
neat,  glosay,  dark  green  leavea,  and  panicles  of  white  flowera.  Hy. 
drangea  paniculata  and  ita  variety  grandiflora  are  among  the  finest 
of  antumn-flowering  shrnba.  Both — although  excellent  conservatory 
plants — do  remarkably  well  in  the  open  border,  and  the  bloeaoras 
asaame  a  reddish  tinge,  which  ia  very  pleasing.  Cneorum  tricoccnm, 
from  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  a  pretty  plant  with  email,  bright 
yellow  blossoma  and  dark  green,  Box-like  leaves.  For  sunny  spots 
on  thfi  rockery  and  the  open  border  this  charming  little  shrub  ia  well 
adapted. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Grasses. — The  South  European  Erianthua 
atrictuB  is  a  noble  sort  with  fine  bold  leaves — the  midribs  of  which 
are  whitish — and  tall  flower. stems  6  ft.  or  more  in  height ;  the  up- 
right  paniclea,  reddiah.brown  in  colour,  contrast  well  with  the  glossy 
leaves.  Sorghum  halepense,  another  tall-growing  and  elegant  Grass 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  attains  a  height  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
last-named,  and  for  spots  were  bold  and  striking,  yet  at  the 
aame  time  graceful,  efEects  are  desired,  both  this  and  the  last-named 
are  most  suitable.  Eulalia  japonica  is  a  kind  with  Reed-like  habit 
and  rather  dark  green  leaves.  E.  japonica  variegata  is  very  hand 
aomely  variegated  with  white,  and  E.  japonica  zebrina  is  a  moa^ 
peculiar  variety  with  somewhat  light  green  leavea,  the  variegation 
running  across  them  in  a  strange  way,  and  not  along  them  aa  in  E. 
japonica  variegata.  All  are  natives  of  Japan,  and  are  valuable 
decorative  plants.  Panicum  bulboaum,  from  Mexico,  is  a  light  and 
airy  Grass,  attaining  a  height  of  about  5  ft.,  and  P.  virgatum  is  a 
somewhat  similar  kind  abont  3  ft.  high  ;  these  two  have  narrow, 
upright  leaves,  and  are  very  slegant  plants.  Gymnothrix  japonica, 
about  2  ft.  high,  ia  a  highly  ornamental  sort  with  bottle,  brush-like 
spikes  about  i  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  narrow,  upright  foliage, 
green  on  the  upper  surface  and  glaucous  beneath.  Andropogon  fur- 
catua,  from  North  America,  growa  about  5  ft.  high;  the  forked  in- 
florescence  is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  the  arching  leaves  on 
the  tall  flower-eteraa  are  very  graceful. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Kniphofia  sarmentosa,  a  rare 
Cape  plant,  has  channelled,  glaucous  leavea  and  a  stout  scape  2  ft. 
high,  bearing  numerona,  Aloe-like  blossoms,  salmon-coloured  tipped 
with  green ;  these  atand  out  horizontally  instead  of  drooping,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  other  species.  It  is  also  much  unlike  them  in  its 
manner  of  growth;  the  long,  creeping  sterna  it  throws  oat  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  affording  a  ready  meana  of  propagation. 
Peganum  Harmala — a  South  European  member  of  the  Rue  family — 
grows  about  3  ft.  high,  haa  cut  leavea  and  large,  whitish  flowera. 
It  ia  more  curious  than  ornamental.  Lythrum  flesooanm, 
abont  1  ft.  high,  ha3  slender  branches  clothed  with  lovely 
rose-coloured,  white-centred  blossoms.  Mabalus  asper,  a  North 
American  perennial,  haa  Graas-like  leavea  and  a  long  spike  of 
small,  purplish  flower-heada.  Neja  gracilis,  a  Mexican  Composite, 
and  N.  falcata,  a  South  American  sort,  are  elegant  plants  with  needle- 
like  leaves  more  or  lesa  clothed  with  silky  haira,  and  fine,  ahowy, 
golden-yellow  blossoma  j  the  former  attains  the  height  of  about  1  ft., 
the  other  growa  rather  taller.  Polygonum  Brunonis,  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  about  12  in.  or  18  in.  high,  is  a  very  floriferous  perennial ; 
the  colour  of  its  spikes  of  flowera  varies  from  light  to  dark  red.  A 
very  striking  perennial  is  Vernonia  noveboracensis,  from  the  United 
States;  it  is  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  the  large  heads  of  bright  purple 
flowera  are  exceedingly  handsome.  Lepaohya  pinuata,  also  from  the 
United  States,  haa  Rudbeokia-like  blossoms,  the  light  yellow  ray. 
florets  being  much  deflexed  ;  it  grows  about  -1  f t.  high.  Tagetea 
lucida,  a  charming  perennial,  2  ft.  high,  has  bright  green,  finely, 
toothed  leaves  and  innumerable  small  heada of  bright  yellow  bloaaoms. 
Helianthua  mollis  and  H.divaricatua,  are  two  fine  kinds  of  Sunflower  ; 
both  hail  from  the  United  States,  The  first  haa  softly-hairy,  roandiah 
leavea  and  largo  yellow,  aomewhat  cop-shaped  flower-heada;  the 
eecoud  is  double  the  height  of  H.  mollis,  haa  longer,  narrower  leavea 
and  softer  yellow  flowers.  Scabiosa  gramuntia,  a  neat,  dwarf -growing 
South  European  Scabious,  has  pretty  blue  flowers  and  finely.cut 
leavea. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Albuca  juncifolia,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  a  pretty  bulbous  plant ;  from  the  tuft  of  Rush-like  leavea 
epiings  a  flnwer-atem  bearing  an  upright  panicle  of  pendulous, 
greenish-yellnw  blossoms.  Daphne  papyracea,  a  Himalayan  species, 
has  pretty  pure  white  flowera  and  is  very  interesting,  as  baing  a  kind 
affording  paper  fibre.  In  North-western  India  Daphne  paper  is  in 
common  use  for  all  important  documpnts,  and  ia  extremely  strong  and 
durable. 


Stove  Plants. — Bilbergia  pyramidalia  and  B.  splendens  are 
handsome  Bromeliads  of  easy  culture;  both  have  bright  scarlet 
bracts  aod  blue-tipped  blossoms  of  nearly  the  aame  colour.  As  a 
rafter  plant,  Adenocalymna  nitidum  makes  a  fine  object ;  it  belongs  to 
the  Bigaonia  family,  haa  leaves  made  up  of  three-acalked  leaflets  and 
large,  handsome,  yellow  AUamanda-lika  flowers. — f 


ORCHIS  MACULATA  SUPERBA. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  "  Salmonicepa  "  (p.  200),  that  in  1877 
the  average  length  of  apike  of  Orchia  macalata  auperba  (the  Kil- 
marnock variety),  in  a  bed  of  seventy. two,  was  7  in.  Some  were 
15  in.  in  height,  with  over  9  ia.  (not  10  in.)  of  infloreacens.  This 
year  1  was  from  home,  and  did  not  see  them  at  their  beat ;  but,  as 
the  whole  stock  waa  lifted  in  1877,  we  knew  that  the  apikea  would 
not  bo  so  fine  as  they  had  hitherto  been.  The  bed  this  hot  eeaaou 
would  have  been  the  better  for  a  mulching,  or,  what  we  find  best, 
atones  placed  between  the  plants,  any  mulching  used  here  simply 
being  an  encouragement  for  birds  to  rummage  amongst  it.  I  saw 
Orchia  latito  ia  at  Kew  in  grand  condition  last  July,  aad  aa  I  very 
much  wish  to  have  this  species,  I  would  gladly  exchange  with  any  of 
your  correspondenta  three  0.  maculata  auperba  for  one  O.  latifolia 
(flowering  bulbs).  Comparisons  are  odious,  particularly  where  plants 
are  concerned,  but  I  can  never  understand  why  O.  foliosa  is  considered 
so  very  aoperior  to  0.  macalata  superba.  Here  the  bed  and  rows  of  the 
latter  are  far  above  O.  foliosa,  which  does  not  stand  up  in  the  stoat, 
firm  way  in  which  0.  maculata  superba  doea.  A  bed  of  this  last  ii 
faultless ;  no  staking  is  required,  and  the  stones  protect  the  leavea  and 
flowers  from  being  bespattered  with  rain  and  the  bulbs  from  the  suu. 
Fro:n  the  first  peeping  through  the  ground  the  extra  dark 
ma:  kings  of  the  leaves  of  the  Kilmarnock  Orchia  make  the  bed  an 
attractive  one  for  weeks  before  the  flowers  make  their  appearance. 
One  word  more.  Why  ia  this  Orchia  called  maculata  auperba  ?  for 
so  it  is  known  in  the  nurseries  here,  and  some  aSirm  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct species.  My  own  impression  has  always  been  that  it  was  a 
selected  plant  picked  up  wild.  Oddly  enough,  I  asked  no  questions 
when,  sixteen  years  ago,  I  carried  off  then  and  there  oar  original 
clamp  (some  sis  or  seven  bulbs)  fx'om  the  little  fourth-rate  nursery 
market  garden  at  Kilmarnock.  We  grow  no  other  0.  maculata,  and 
from  that  original  cla'up  hundreds  have  been  raised.  My  practice 
is  always  to  cut  off  the  intiorescena  merely  (not  a  leaf  or  inch  of 
stalk)  when  it  is  past  its  beat.  Is  this  wise  ?  Tnat  it  ia  not  the 
pTactice  of  other  growers  I  see,  and  I  am  always  asked  why  I  do  it. 
To  strengthen  the  bulb  ia  my  answer  ;  and,  unless  we  want  to  save 
seed  of  any  bulb,  is  it  not  a  good  practice  ?  Lilies  are  an  exception  ; 
in  their  case  I  gather  from  the  recent  discussions  that  it  would  be 
"  love's  laboura  lost."  F.  J.  Hope. 

Wardie  Lochje. 


The  Limes  at  Tor  Abbey. — The  allusion  to  the  Limes  at 
Torquay  (p.  170)  induces  me  to  state  that  the  Lime  haa  one  great 
defect,  viz.,  that  of  shedding  its  foliage  very  early  iu  the  autumn. 
Some  trees  in  this  locality  (Colchester)  were  nearly  bare  on  August 
3,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  drought ;  but  at  the  present  date 
numbers  are  leafless,  and  those  which  retain  their  foliage  are  deplor- 
ably  rusty.  This  I  consider  a  very  grave  objection  to  the  Lime,  aa 
nothing  gives  auch  a  drear  and  wintery  look  to  the  view  as  leafless 
trees ;  and  about  Tor  Abbey  they  are  so  numerous,  as  to  give  au 
appearance  of  winter  at  least  six  or  eight  weeks  in  advance  of  ita 
legitimate  season.  In  warm  weather,  again,  I  think  the  Lime  auffera 
more  than  any  other  tree  from  "  honey-dew,"  and  auch  an  exudation 
muat  surely  prove  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  tree.  In  addition, 
too,  to  this  defect,  the  foliage  is,  from  its  pleasant  taste,  I  suppose, 
the  favourite  food  of  the  cockchafer ;  so  much  so,  that  young  Limea 
planted  iu  the  Abbey  field  here  were  completely  stripped  of  their 
foliage  last  year  by  these  pests. —  London  Stone, 

Fruit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — Senator  Krantz,  General 
Commisaioucr  for  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris  haa  isaaed  the 
following  circular :—"  Many  exhibitors  and  horticultoral  societies 
have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  exhibition  of  fruits  announced  to 
take  place  on  October  1  should  be  held  on  September  16  instead  ;  the 
demands  foradmisaion  already  received  for  productions  of  thia  nature 
are  ao  numeroua  tbat,  without  doubt,  the  exhibition  of  fruits  will  be 
a  most  important  one,  and  will  require  much  apace.  Consequently, 
it  has  been  decided  that  there  will  be  two  shows — the  first  to  com- 
mence on  September  16,  and  the  second  one  on  October  1;  each 
show  to  last  for  fifteen  daya.  Fruits  from  the  south  and  centre  of 
France,  as  well  as  those  from  other  southern  countries  of  Europe,  can 
be  exhibited  during  the  first  fifteen  daya,  while  fruits  from  the  North 
can  be  brought  to  the  International  Exhibition  on  October  1.  By 
this  means  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  all  interested  iu  the  matter." 
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AN    OENAMBNTAL     GRASS. 

A  FEW  years  ap;o,  as  we  ("  American  Agrionlturiet ")  were  at  the 
establisbment  of  a  florist  who  is  noted  for  the  great  variety  of  his 
collections,  and  for  trying  whatever  is  offered  abroad,  the  proprietor 
directed  attention  to  a  clump  of  Grass  by  the  road-side,  and  asked 
what  it  was.  Upon  our  informing  him  that  it  was  Fanicum  virgatnm, 
he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  then  informed  us  that, 
seeing  this  Grass  highly  praised  in  England,  he  had  that  morning 
ordered  a  quantity  of  it ;  fortunately  the  letter  had  not  been  posted, 
and  be  was  saved  the  mortification  of  finding  that  he  had  imported  a 
plant  which  grew  in  abundance  at  his  own  gate.  Many  cannot  see 
the  beauty  of  native  plants  until  it  is  pointed  out  to  thorn  by 
Europeans,  but  we  will  do  the  florist  in  question  the  justice  to  say 


Panicum  virgatum. 

that  the  Grass  bad  already  attracted  his  attention,  and  it  was  on 
account  of  its  ornamental  character  that  he  was  desirous  of  knowing 
its  name.  The  genus  Panicum  includes  the  common  Crab  Grass,  so 
troublesome  as  a  weed,  the  coarse  Barn-yard  Grass,  the  Old-witch 
Grass,  which  in  autumn  rolls  itself  into  great  heaps  in  the  fence 
corners,  and  several  others,  which  are  far  from  attractive  in  appear, 
ance.  The  Panicum  virgatum  is  not  only  the  handsomest,  but  it  is 
the  tallest  of  our  northern  species.  It  is  found  in  Southern  New 
England  and  New  York,  near  the  coast,  and  farther  south  it  is  common, 
especially  in  poor  and  sandy  localities.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  forms 
large  clumps  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  presenting  a  mass  of  lively  green 
foliage,  surmounted  by  numerous  flower-panicles.  The  flowers  appear 
in  August,  the  panicles  at  first  being  narrow,  but  as  the  seeds  ripen, 
their  branches  spread,  and  give  the  whole  plant  a  highly  ornamental 
appearance,  which  continues  until  afier  hard  frosts.  In  describing 
Grasses,    terms  are   used  with   which   those   who   understand   the 


structure  of  ordinary  flowers  are  not  familiar,  so,  instead  of  giving 
a  technical  description,  we  furnish  an  engraving,  which  shows  the 
general  aspect  of  the  Grass,  and  will  enable  it  to  be  recognised. 
Largs  clumps  may  be  removed  from  their  native  localities  to  the 
garden,  and  flourish  fairly,  but  better  plants  may  be  had  by  sub- 
dividing a  clump,  and  planting  out  small  bits  of  the  mass  ;  these  will 
soon  increase  and  form  more  vigorous  plants  than  where  large  bunches 
are  transplanted.  This  Grass  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  sub. 
tropical  groups,  and  in  contrast  with  the  Arundos,  and  other  tall- 
growing  Grasses.   


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN  1878. 
Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  collection  of 
these  will  this  year  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied,  for,  while 
the  tender  summer  garden  plants  were  slow  in  furnishing  the 
beds,  herbaceous  plants  flourished  amazingly  daring  the  cold 
and  continuous  wet,  and  have  been  in  great  beauty.  This  has 
been  especially  the  case  with  Phloxes,  the  various  kinds  of 
SpirEeas,  Delphiniums,  &o.,  and  now  the  showy  Anemone 
iaponica  and  its  white  variety  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
will  continue  to  afford  masses  of  their  lovely,  salver-shaped 
flowers  till  destroyed  by  frost.  These  Anemones  are  so  valu- 
able as  to  be  deserving  a  place  in  any  border,  however  select, 
but,  having  once  planted  them,  they  should  be  undisturbed,  as 
any  digging  about  them  or  other  interference  with  their  roots 
greatly  detracts  from  their  strength  and  vigour.  Plants  of 
this  character,  that  stand  a  long  time  in  the  same  position, 
should  have  the  soil  well  prepared  for  them  previous  to  plant- 
ing, which  may  be  done  by  breaking  it  up  to  the  depth  of  2  ft. 
or  so,  and  working  in  at  the  bottom  a  heavy  dressing  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure.  Managed  in  this  way,  their 
roots  have  room  and  freedom  to  ramify,  and,  as  they  can  find 
plenty  to  feed  on  below,  they  strike  down  and  are  then  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather.  Any  one  who  may  not  happen  to 
have  them  in  this  happy  position  will  find  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  them  now  is  to  mulch  them  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
some  other  material  that  will  not  be  objectionable  in  appear- 
ance, and,  having  done  this,  then  give  them  an  occasional  soak- 
ing with  liquid  manure,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  greatly 
increase  the  size,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  flowers.  In  dry, 
hungry  soils  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  struggle  on  just 
at  this  season ;  and  without  help  of  some  kind,  when  their 
energies  are  being  so  much  taxed,  red  spider  generally  gets  a 
hold  of  them  and  greatly  impoverishes  the  foliage.  All  the 
different  kinds  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  much  benefited  by 
being  similarly  assisted,  as,  indeed,  are  most  other  plants  of  a 
like  character,  and  nothing  gives  a  better  return  than  a  little 
attention  bestowed  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  finest  herbaceous  plants  with  us,  and  cue  that 
has  called  forth  the  largest  share  of  admiration  is  Bocconia 
cordata,  a  truly  handsome  and  noble-looking  plant,  having 
elegantly  cut  foliage  as  large  as  that  of  the  Fig,  with  the 
uucier  side  of  a  rich,  shining,  velvety  hue,  which,  when  seen 
upturned  slightly  by  the  wind,  has  a  very  striking  effect. 
Being  of  a  very  strong  growth,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  extreme 
back  of  a  border,  or  for  planting  as  isolated  specimens  on 
lawns,  or  to  grow  in  large  clumps  in  semi-wild  places  near 
water,  or  in  moist  situations,  for  all  of  which  purposes  it  is 
just  the  plant,  being  of  a  bold  port  and  character,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  for  such  uses.  Besides  having  fine  foliage,  it  also 
bears  large  panicles  of  peculiar-looking,  brownish-white 
flowers,  that  add  greatly  to  its  appearance.  In  spring  it  sends 
up  vigorous  offshoots  some  distance  from  the  main  crown, 
and  if  these  be  taken  up  carefully,  the  plant  may  be  increased 
in  that  way.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  deep  down,  in 
order  to  get  some  fibrous  roots,  without  which  they  are  apt  to 
fail  on  being  removed.  Another  strikingly  beautiful,  although 
very  old-fashioned,  plant  is  the  Bergamot  (Monarda  didyma), 
with  its  brilliant  whorls  of  dazzling  scarlet,  Salvia-like  flowers, 
that  brighten  up  any  border  in  which  it  is  grown.  This  is  a 
very  striking  perennial,  of  which  there  are  also  other  varieties 
worth  growing,  such  as  the  purple  and  the  white  kind,  the  latter 
contrasting  well  with  the  first-named.  Where  cut  flowers  are 
in  great  request,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  Catananche 
bicolor.  Strong  plants  of  it  send  up  hundreds  of  heads,  and 
the  blooms,  being  of  a  dry,  papery-like  character,  are  exceed- 
ingly durable  in  water,  while  their  light  appearance  renders 
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them  very  suitable  for  mixing  with  others.  It  is  a  plant,  more- 
over, that  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  does 
best  in  a  deep  sandy  loam  in  an  open,  sunny  locality.  It  may 
be  increased  by  division  just  after  starting  into  growth  in 
spring. 

In  soils  and  situations  where  Alstroemerias  are  found  to 
succeed,  a  more  useful  or  showy  class  of  plants  cannot  be  had, 
their  large,  Lily-like  heads  of  bloom  being  exceedingly  useful 
for  cutting,  as  well  as  particularly  showy  and  attractive.     In 
order  to  get  them  to  do  well,  however,  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  should  be  deeply  trenched  or  stirred,  and  if 
at  all  stiff,  or  of  a  wet,  retentive  nature,  it  should  have  plenty 
of  leaf-soil  and  sand  worked  into  it,  the  tuberous  roots  of 
Alstrcemerias,  when  lying  dormant  in  winter,  being  readily 
injured  by  stagnant  moisture,  which  soon  brings  on  decay. 
To  prevent  this,  the  best  way  is   to  thoroughly  prepare  the 
bed  for  them  at  starting  by  thorough  drainage,  as  it  is  an 
operation  that  pays  well  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  Alstro3- 
merias  being  plants  that  when  once  fairly  established  will  last 
a  lifetime  without  much  care  or  attention.     A  narrow,  south 
border  along  the  front  of  a  greenhouse  or  other  similar  position 
is  the  best  situation  for  tbem,  as  there  they  get  the  protection 
of  the  wall,  and  from  the  slight  warmth  maintained  inside  are 
not  subjected  so  much  to  the  action  of  frost  as  they  would  be 
elsewhere.    Being  naturally  deep-rooting  plants,  the  drainage 
should  be  placed  at  least  2  ft.  beneath  the  surface,  and  have 
some  rough  material,  such  as  half-decomposed  manure  or  fresh- 
out  turf,  laid  on  the  top  to  insure  the  interstices  being  kept 
free  and  open.    This  done,  the  filling  in  and  planting  may  be 
carried  out  either  now  or  at  any  time  between  this  and  May  ; 
but  the  best  season  is  after  winter  is  over,  as  then  there  is  no 
risk  from  frost  or  wet,  and  the  plants  soon  start  away  and 
become  established.     A  good  way  in  which  to  manage  Alstroe- 
merias is  to  sow  the  seed  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  of  all 
herbaceous  subjects  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  transplant, 
an  operation  that  can  only  be  successfully  performed  by  trenching 
the  tubers  out  just  as  growth  commences,  and  if  they  are  then 
carefully  handled,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or  break  them,  most  of 
the  more  fleshy  portions  will  be  found  to  grow.     In  the  case 
of  seed  sowing,  drills  of  about  1  in.  deep  should  be  drawn,  in 
rows  1  ft.  or  so  apart,  in  which,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
should  be  allowed  the  same  distance  asunder.     They  will  soon 
furnish  the  bed  or  border,  and  make  a  grand  display.    To 
protect  them  from  frost  during  severe  weather,  a  slight  mulch- 
ing of  some  kind  is  necessary,  and  nothing  answers  the  pur- 
pose better  than  half-decomposed  leaf-soil,  which  is  a  capital 
non-conductor,  and  as  neat-looking  as  anything  that  can  be 
used. 

Another  plant  I  would  specially  recommend  for  the  herba- 
ceous border  is  Triteleia  laxa,  a  most  beautiful  plant,  resem- 
bling, when  in  bloom,  an  Agapanthus  in  miniature,  but  with 
flowers  of  a  deeper,  richer  shade,  being  of  a  fine  Tyrian  purple. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  get  bulbs  of  this  plant,  which  should 
be  planted  in  deep  loamy  soil,  and  have  some  sand  scattered 
on  and  around  them  to  preserve  them  from  excess  of  wet 
while  lying  dormant  during  winter.  S.  D. 


PENTSTEMONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Amokgst  hardy  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for  culture  in  beds 
or  borders  few  surpass  these  useful  autumn-flowering  plants. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  suffer  from  heavy  rains,  while  Pentste- 
mons  remain  unimpaired.  I  saw  a  long  bed  of  them  in  the 
Stanstead  Park  Nurseries  a  few  weeks  ago  blooming  beauti- 
fully, and  looking  as  it  they  would  continue  in  good  condition 
until  the  dark  days  of  November  set  in.  Their  great  value 
lies  in  the  persistent  character  of  the  flowers,  which  defy  not 
only  rain,  but  wind  longer  than  most  flowers.  The  flower- 
spikes  also  look  well  in  a  cut  state,  and  are  very  useful  indoors. 
At  many  of  the  autumn  provincial  exhibitions  prizes  are 
offered  for  cut  spikes  of  Pentstemons,  and  useful  subjects 
they  prove  for  making  up  a  stand  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Grown  in  pots  they  also  make  a  very  effective  display.  The 
varieties  at  present  in  cultivation  do  not  seem  to  be  hybrids 
between  different  species,  but  merely  varieties  of  one  species, 
though  what  that  species  is  I  am  unable  to  say.    It  is  in  the 


colour  of  the  flowers  that  the  greatest  variation  occurs.  Some 
of  the  varieties,  such  as  Lady  Coutts  Lindsay,  have  white 
flowers ;  others  are  purple  with  variously-coloured  throats,  as  in 
the  case  of  Midhat  Pacha,  Mr.  Fen  wick,  and  Mrs.  C.  Patrick  ; 
there  are  scarlets,  too,  of  various  intensity,  as,  for  example, 
Horace  Vernet,  Desilles,  &o.,  the  remaining  colours  being  red, 
crimson,  and  rose.  Their  throats  are  usually  of  a  pale  charac- 
ter, marked  with  darker  lines.  Many  good  and  distinct  va- 
rieties named  are  annually  sent  from  Prance.  British  raisers 
of  Pentstemons  are  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  of  Forest  Hill. 

The  propagation  of  the  Pentstemon  is  by  no  means  difSoult, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  its  culture.  The 
best  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
in  fine  soil  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the  produce  of  a  single  6-in.  pot 
or  pan  will  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  garden.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked 
out  into  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  and  afterwards  planted  in  the 
beds,  where  they  are  to  flower.  The  produce  of  seed  sown  in 
August  or  September  will  flower  strongly  the  following  season. 
The  named  varieties  are  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  taken 
from  the  plants  in  September,  or  in  the  north  about  the  end 
of  August,  when  they  will  strike  root  as  easily  as  Verbenas  or 
Calceolarias.  The  small  succulent  growths  from  near  the  base 
of  the  plants  make  the  best  cuttings.  Select  those  that  have 
no  flower-buds  on  them,  and  cut  the  shoot  clean  across  just 
under  a  pair  of  leaves  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  the  leaves  should 
then  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  and  the  cutting  is  ready  for 
insertion.  I  use  small  pots,  in  each  of  which  I  place  one 
variety.  The  pots  should  be  set  in  close  frames  or  underhand- 
lights,  where  the  cuttings  will  soon  form  roots  if  the  pots  be 
kept  well  supplied  with  water.  The  glass  must  be  shaded 
until  the  cuttings  get  established.  When  rooted  they  may  be 
planted  out  into  the  beds  or  borders  at  once.  What  they  suf- 
fer most  from,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  especially,  is 
wet  in  winter,  combined  with  fog,  which  is  so  prevalent 
from  November  onwards.  The  best  plan  is  to  pot  a  plant  or 
two  of  each  of  the  choice  sorts,  and  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
They  will  not  suffer  under  such  conditions,  as  the  leaves  and 
roots  can  be  kept  dry  at  a  time  when  wet  is  injurious  to 
them. 

Whether  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out,  they 
require  a  rich  soil.  I  always  trench  the  ground  and  manure 
it  highly,  using  good  rotten  cow  or  stable  manure,  or  both 
mixed  together  if  such  can  be  obtained.  A  layer  of  manure 
is  placed  about  2  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  another  layer  about 
1  ft.,  and  besides  this  some  rich  soil  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  in  which  the  Pentstemons  are  planted.  They 
should  stand  15  in.  apart.  If  they  are  grown  in  pots,  let  them 
be  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  one  well-grown  plant  will  fill  that 
size  full  of  roots  by  the  end  of  the  season.  The  method  to  be 
pursued  is  this  :  the  plants  that  were  wintered  in  small  pots 
should  be  shifted  early  in  March  or  about  the  eud  of  February 
into  5-iu.  pots ;  when  these  are  well  filled  with  roots,  shift 
into  7-in.  pots,  and  then  into  the  flowering  pots.  The  potting 
material  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam  four  parts,  rotten 
manure  one  part,  and  leaf-mould  one  part.  All  through  the 
period  of  growth  they  will  do  best  out-of-doors,  and  when  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  the  flower-spikes  are  visible, 
liquid  manure  should  be  applied.  The  spikes,  when  suffi- 
ciently grown,  must  be  supported  by  means  of  neat  sticks,  as 
they  are  easily  broken  off  at  their  junction  with  the  main 
stem.  J.  Douglas. 


LILT  CULTURE. 
As  I  am  fairly  puzzled,  may  I  be  permitted  to  draw  Mr.  Wilson's  atten. 
tion  once  more  to  his  friend's  letter  (p.  200).  Mra.  Newall,  "an  old 
friend,"  writes  to  him  about  hia  Liliea  and  asks  advice.  Mr.  Wilson  says : 
"  My  advioe  was  short — '  Leave  well  alone.'  "  Mra.  Newall  had  written 
very  plainly  (aa  the  reader  will  see),  showing  that  her  Liliea  were  not 
ao  well  aa  might  have  been  expected.  He  was  evidently  anxious  about 
them,  as  it  waa  "  sixteen  yeara  since  the  roots  were  first  put  into  the 
soil,  and  they  had  never  been  lifted  since."  Mra.  Newall  had  done 
everything  that  one  could  do  for  them,  save  tranaplanting.  She 
Bays  :  "  I  protected  my  Lilies  the  first  few  yeara  with  straw,  bark, 
tan,  and  shoddy,  and  in  the  spring  with  glass  shades ;  now  I  lay 
cinders  and  tan  over  the  roots  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
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and  uae  no  protection  in  apring,  but  I  water  and  mannre  freely." 
'   Notwithstanding  all  tbis  unprecedented  labour   and  care  she  saya  : 
"  The  flowers  may  be  a  little  sma'ler,   and  the  plants  considerably 
dwarfed,  but  I  consider  that  they  are  acclimatised."     The  fact  is, 
they  are  dwindling  away  for  want  of  proper  cultivation.being  clubbed 
together,  and  living  on  one  another,  instead  of  being  lifted,  separated, 
and  transplanted  into  fresb  and  better  soil.     As  to  their  being  accH. 
matised,  Lilies  are  not  perennials,  and  are,  therefore,  aa  much  accli- 
matised in  three  years  as  they  possibly  could  be  in  sixteen.  Mrs.  Newall 
further  says:  "This  hot  summer,  with  its  drought,  has  done  my 
plants  no  good,  and,  as  the  subsoil  was  clay,  it  was  diflBcnIt  to  keep 
them  from  scorching."      This  is  another  proof   of    want  of    proper 
cultivation.     She  says  :  "  I  take  as  mrch  soil  off  as  I  can  every  year, 
and  heap  fresh  soil  on  them."     Had  she  lifted  and  transplanted  them 
now  and  then,  giving  them  a  fresh  supply  of    rich,  deep,  alluvial 
loam,  with  a  portion  of  peat  or  leaf-monld — spending  half  the  time 
and  labour  underground  that  she  has  been  doing  above  ground — she 
would  not  now  have  to  complain  of  small  flowers,  dwarfer  plants,  or 
scorching.     Mrs.  Newall  evidently  feels  that  she  is  in  a  dilemma,  for, 
in  her  short  letter,  she  appeals  three  timea  for  advice.     She  first  says  : 
"  Would  this  have  been  the  case  had  I  moved  them  ?  "  then  :  "  Would 
you,  in  my  case,  move  them  ?  "  and,  lastly  :  "  If  you  think  it  better 
I  will  remove  them  this  autumn."     To  all  these  appeals,  and  without 
having  seen  the  plants,  Mr.  Wilson  returns  the  "  short  "   and  am- 
biguous answer  :  "  Leave  well  alone."     But  they  are  not  well,  aa  the 
reader  will  see  by  Mra.  Newall's  own  showing.     Had  I  been  asked  I 
would  have  said :  By  all  means  transplant  them  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  over,  or  next  year  you  will  have  even  less  to  show.     Or,  better 
still,  lift  one  half  and  replant  them  aa  I  have  directed,  and  next  year 
you  will  be  able  to  judge,  by  comparison,  whether  **  leaving  well 
alone  "  is  good  advice  or  not.     As  Lilies  in  general,  and  especially  L. 
auratum  and  speciosum,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Newallj  are  under  arti- 
ficial  cultivation  in  this  country,  it  will  never  do  to  put  them  in  the 
ground,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  and  leave  them  alone  to  take 
care  of  themselves.      In  their  native  habitats  Nature  provides  for 
them  all  they  can  possibly  require ;  but  here  they  must  be  attended 
to  "  with  intelligent  and  loving  care."     Mra.  Newall,  doubtless,  by  a 
very  unnanal  mode  of  mulching,  managed  to  keep  her  Lilies,  or  most 
of  them,  alive ;  but  as  the  flowers  are  getting  perceptibly   smaller, 
and  the  plants  considerably  dwarfed,  another  and  a  better  method  of 
cultivation  is  absolutely  required.     I   quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson 
that  on  this  subject  there  are  too  many  theories  floating  about.     On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  that,  when  practical  facts  are  placed 
too  close  to  the  eyes,  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  treated  as 
mere  theories,  especially  if  they  interfere  with  preconceived  notiona. 

DUNEDIN. 

Thanking  you  for  the  prominent  place  you  gave  to  the  letter  on  the 

cultivation  of  L.  speciosum,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  my  correspondent, 
the  clever  Lily  grower,  is  Mrs.  Henry  Newall,  of  Hare  Hill,  Littleborough, 
near  Rochdale.  I  have  lately  discovered  what  to  me  is  a  new  virtue  in 
Lilies.  When  my  family  are  at  the  seaside,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
down  tins  of  flowers,  but,  owing  to  the  sea  air,  or  gas  in  the  room,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  their  life  is  a  very  short  one.  Roses  and  Japanese 
Anemones  flag  very  much  after  the  second  day,  but  L.  speciosum  rubrum, 
brought  down  a  week  ago,  is  still  beautiful.  The  best  way  to  carry  these 
Lilies  so  as  not  to  lose  the  beauty  of  the  stamens  and  pollen  is,  to  cut 
the  buds  a  Little  time  before  they  open ;  they  then  take  little  room  and 
open  in  their  full  beauty  after  their  an-ival. — George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatlierbank,  Weyhridge  Heath. 


VIOLAS. 
A  FEW  years  ago  there  were  not  many  Violas  known,  and  the  few 
that  were  then  grown  were  never  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  we 
now  80  extensively  employ  them — viz.,  for  summer  bedding.  V. 
cornuta,  blue  and  white,  was  amongst  the  first  that  were  soon  improved 
upon.  Cornuta  Perfection  was  a  great  advance,  and  is  still  a  really 
good  variety,  possessing,  as  it  does,  good  kabit,  sound  constitution, 
pleasing  shade  of  colour,  and  free-blooming  propertiea.  We  have  for 
several  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  culture  of  Violas,  and  also 
in  hybridising  them,  and  no  plant  has  given  ns  so  much  real  satis, 
faction  for  our  labour.  In  the  spring  of  1872  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  np  sufficient  numbers  of  bedding  plants  with  the  means 
placed  at  our  disposal,  considering  the  amount  required,  and  very 
insufficient  material  and  accommodation  with  which  to  do  it.  The 
Viola  family  seemed  to  open  up  a  possible  way.  A  start  was  made, 
and  we  succeeded  after  a  year  or  two  in  getting  up  stock  sufficient 
to  produce  a  creditable  display.  We  likewise  commenced  to  try  to 
improve  the  varieties  then  existing,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  procure 
new  colours.  In  this  we  were  partially  successful,  and  we  are  etill 
continuing  to  try  and  get  some  with  better  habits  and  constitution. 
Before  mentioning  our  system  of  propagation,  &c.,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  we  are  speaking  exclusively  of  varieties  that  we 


consider  suitable  for  summer  bedding — viz.,  those  that  will  keep  npa 
continuous  show  of  bloom  throughout  those  months  that  we  generally 
term  our  gay  season  from  April  to  September.  The  varieties  named 
below  are  such  as  we  have  thoroughly  tested  here,  or  have  seen  doing 
well  elsewhere.  The  latter  end  of  September  and  throughout  October 
we  find  the  best  time  for  getting  good  cuttings,  whioh  in  favourable 
localities  may  be  put  in  along  the  bottoms  of  walls,  or  in  any  well- 
sheltered  situation.  Here  we  put  them  in  cold  frames,  which  in 
severe  weather  are  covered  over  with  old  sashes — the  remains  of  old 
Vineries.  The  frames  are  prepared  by  putting  a  few  inches  of  well- 
rotted  manure  into  them,  such  as  that  from  spent  hotbeds,  then  2  in, 
of  sand  and  leaf.mould  in  equal  quantities.  In  this  we  have  always 
found  them  to  do  well,  and  when  required  in  spring  to  lift  with  good 
balls.  Wo  generally  seize  all  favourable  opportunities  in  March  or  the 
early  part  of  April  to  get  them  all  planted  out.  The  beds  and  borders 
to  be  occupied  by  them  get,  if  possible,  a  liberal  dressing  of  well- 
decayed,  old  hotbed  manure,  pointing  it  in  about  3  in.  deep,  light 
soils  getting  more  than  stronger  loams.  We  have  moatly  worked 
with  young  plants,  preferring  them  because  they  make  a  more  even 
bloom,  and  last  all  the  season,  and  the  blooma  are  much  finer  in 
quality  and  colour.  Where  the  object  is  to  have  an  early  display,  old 
plants  divided  in  autumn,  or  cuttings  struck  in  July  and  planted  in 
October,  will  be  found  the  best.  The  following  are  a  few  good 
kinds,  viz. :  Light  Blue — Perfection,  Lottie.  Dark  Blue — Tory, 
Sir  W.  Scott.  Straw  or  Pale  Yellow— Grievi,  Clara.  Yellow  or 
Golden — Soverign,  Dickson's  Golden  Gem,  Golden  Perpetual.  Dark 
Purple — Lady  Diana,  Eglintoniana,  Lady  Sophia.  Light  Reddish 
Purple — Ruby  King.  White — Lady  Gertrude,  Purity,  Mra.  Pease, 
Whitish  Mauve  —  Modesty. — John  Gray,  Eglinton  Castle,  in 
"  Gardener." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica. — Some  of  the  best  effects 
in  bedding  have  been  the  result  of  using  this  lovely  green  plant  as  a 
carpet.  Whether  underneath  stately  forms  of  vegetation,  or  as  a 
companion  to  bright-leaved  Alternantheras,  it  is  most  satisfactory. — 
J.  Groom. 

Lobelia  fulgens  in  Pots. — This,  aa  a  pot  plant,  may  be  well 
flowered  in  London.  I  purchaaed  some  plants  in  May  in  2i.in.  pots. 
Instead  of  transplanting  into  larger  pots,  as  I  had  done  before  when 
I  failed  to  flower  them,  I  placed  the  2V-in.  pots  in  5.in.  ones,  and 
packed  the  space  between  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  experiment 
succeeded  well,  and  every  plant  so  treated  has  flowered.  Many  plants 
do  well  when  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Little  root  room,  if  only 
the  roots  can  be  kept  moist  and  protected  from  extreme  heat  and  cold, 
seema  to  be  favourable  to  the  formation  of  flowers. — L.  S.  B. 

Arundo  mauritanica. — This  is  a  fine  Grass— one  might  describe 
it  as  a  stately  one  were  it  not  for  its  great  relation  A.  Donas.  A. 
mauritanica  is  a  native  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  reaching  a  height  of  about 
4  ft.— V. 

lonopsidium  acaule. — If  the  seeds  of  this  pretty  dwarf  annual 
be  sown  in  April  or  May,  and  the  plants  be  pricked  out-of-doors  into 
beds,  borders,  or  on  rockwork,  they  will  form  a  close  carpet  of  pale 
lavender  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  the  much  esteemed  Honsfconia 
cccrulea,  all  through  the  summer. — S. 

Epilobium  hireutum  variegatum. — This  makes  an  excellent 
edging  plant  for  shrubberies,  or  if  kept  pinched  in  it  would  make  a 
good  plant  for  ribbon  or  pattern  gardening.  In  open,  sunny  situa- 
tions its  leaves  assume  a  bright  cream  colour,  but  in  half. shady  places 
the  plants  grow  more  loosely  and  the  colour  is  not  nearly  so  good. 
It  is  used  extensively  in  some  of  the  London  parks  this  year  and 
with  good  effect. — S. 

Erythrsea  Muhlenbergi.— A  finer  annual  than  this  would  be 
diflacult  to  find.  It  is  neat  in  habit  and  grows  about  8  in.  high,  pro- 
ducing many  slender  branches.  It  is  very  floriferous,  the  blossoma 
measuring  3^  in.  across,  with  five  spreading  divisions  of  a  deep  pink 
colour  and  a  greenish-white  star  in  the  centre.  To  grow  it  well 
seeds  should  be  sown  now  and  grown  under  liberal  treatment  till  the 
spring ;  they  will  then  flower  much  earlier  and  finer  than  spring- 
sown  plants. — W. 

Verbena  venosa  Sown  in  Autumn.— Since  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  Verbena  have  almost  disappeared  from  flower  gardens 
the  peculiar  colour  afforded  by  this  sort  (a  bluish-violet)  has  been 
more  than  ever  valuable,  not  only  for  furnishing  whole  beds  with 
that  particular  shade,  but  more  especially  from  the  good  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  in  mixed  beds,  as,  for  instance,  associated  with  variegated- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  auch  as  P.  Mangleei,  &c.  Its  wiry,  upright 
habit  of  growth,  not  exceeding  IS  in.  in  height,  renders  it  a  suitable 
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plant  for  many  combinations.  It  will  survive  the  winter  out-of.doora 
in  dry,  warm  soils,  and  if  lifted  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  abnndanoe 
of  cuttings  may  be  procured  in  spring  that  will  strike  freely.  If, 
however,  a  large  quantity  of  good,  hardy,  bushy  plants  be  required, 
the  beat  plan  ia  to  procure  seed  of  it  and  sow  it  in  shallow  boxes  in 
autumn,  and,  by  keeping  the  seedlings  in  a  cool  house  or  pit  during 
winter,  dwarf,  bushy  plants  in  abundance  may  be  secured  by  ordinary 
planting  time  in  May. — J.  Groom. 

Physostegia  imbricata. — Bunches  of  this  handsome  perennial 
formed  a  conspicuous  feature  on  a  stand  of  hardy  flowers  staged  at  a 
recent  floral  exhibition  at  Reading.  The  flowers  resemble  at  first 
sight  those  of  a  Heath ;  they  are  of  a  pale,  rosy.purple  colour,  the 
tips  being  of  a  paler  hue,  almost  white ;  they  are  borne  on  spikes, 
which  attain  a  great  size  on  well-established  plants.  A  strong  plant, 
if  grown  in  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  would  grow  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  planted  at  the  back  of  the  mixed 
border. — D. 

Saxifraga  leucanthemifolia. — Walking  one  morning  last  May 
near  the  village  of  Pierfitte,  in  the  Bas  Pyrenees,  I  came  to  the  base 
of  some  precipitous  rocks  considerably  overhanging  my  path,  forming 
quite  a  cave,  ihe  shady  side  of  which  was  covered  with  a  Saxifrage 
in  full  flower  growing  in  the  narrow  crevices  of  the  rooks.  Upon 
examining  the  plant  I  discovered  it  to  be  the  rare  S.  leucanthemifolia 
of  Lapeyrouse,  and  I  believe,  from  enquiries  since  made,  that  it  is 
the  only  locality  in  the  Pyrenees  in  which  this  plant  is  found.  It  is 
totally  different  from  any  other  Saxifrage,  coming  nearest  to  S. 
rotundifolia  than  any  other  I  know  of.  The  name  is  a  familiar  one  in 
catalogues,  hot  I  believe  the  true  plant  is  not  in  cultivation.  It  ia  a 
handsome  species,  the  branching  panicle  assuming  a  pyramidal 
outline.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  orange  stamens,  and  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  Some  of  the  plants  were  1  ft.  in  height, 
growing  apparently  on  the  bare  surface  of  the  rocks.  I  collected  a  few 
and  brought  them  home,  and  they  are  now  flowering  a  second  time. — P. 

Bouquet  or  Pompous  Dahlias. — During  these  last  few  years 
this  section  of  the  Dahlia  family  has  become  very  popular ;  the 
blooms  being  small  and  compact,  resembling  a  Eanunculus  more 
than  those  of  a  Dahlia,  makes  them  much  more  serviceable  in  out. 
flower  decoration  than  those  of  ordinary  border  Dahlias.  I  have  also 
found  them  most  effective  as  a  background  in  mixed  borders  or  for 
large  beds  in  shrubbery  grounds.  The  roots,  left  in  the  open  ground 
all  winter,  are  quite  safe  if  a  good  coating  of  coal.ashes  be  put  over 
them  when  the  tops  are  out  down.  If  lifted  for  purposes  of  propa- 
gation they  may  be  safely  stored  in  any  cool  shed  secure  from  frost, 
and,  if  covered  with  any  partially  dry  material,  such  as  old  tan. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  leaf.mould,  they  will  start  more  strongly  into 
growth  than  if  over-dried  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  At  this 
season  the  flowers  are  especially  useful  in  floral  decorations  of  a 
large  character,  where  delicate  or  fragile  blossoms  are  not  nearly  so 
effective  ;  and  the  Dahlia,  moreover,  will  last  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
condition  for  some  length  of  time,  even  without  inserting  its  stalks 
in  water — a  great  gain  where,  as  in  the  case  of  harvest  festivals, 
school  treats,  &o.,  the  decoraticns  have  to  be  extemporised  without 
having  recourse  to  the  best  preservatives.  I  have  found  the  following 
varieties  all  that  could  be  desired,  viz. :  Angel  of  Peace,  Bessie,  Bijou, 
Crimson  Beaaty, Fireball,  floribunda,  Glow-worm,  Golden  Canary,  Ju- 
bilee, Little  Bobby,  Little  Darling,  Little  Dear,  Little  Helen,  Little 
Nigger,LittIe  Snowball,  Pearl  of  LiUipnts,  Prince  of  Wales,  Pure  Love, 
Sacramento,  Sappho,  Seraph,  Sunshine,  Tomtit,  and  Voltaire. — 
J.  Gkoom. 


Phloxes  in  Lines  and  Masses.— Those  who  have  cultivated  the 
Phlox  in  the  shape  of  single  plants  in  mixed  borders,  and  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  planted  in  masses  of  distinct  colours 
or  in  long  lines  of  one  variety,  can  scarcely  conceive  how  exceedingly 
effective  they  are  when  thus  planted.  Pelargoniums  and  other  tender 
plants,  so  commonly  met  with  in  beds  and  ribbon  borders,  have  but  a  poor 
effect  when  compared  with  a  ribbon  border  or  beds  of  some  of  the  tine 
Phloxes  now  in  cultivation.  If  half  the  labour  were  bestowed  on  our 
brilliant  autumnal  Phloxes  that  is  bestowed  on  some  of  the  tender  plants 
of  the  day,  our  gardens  would  have  a  much  more  massive  and  brilliant 
effect.  Of  course  reference  is  now  made  to  the  autumnal  varieties  of 
Phloxes,  which  come  into  bloom  in  August  and  last  till  October.  Let  any 
one  who  wants  a  hardy  and  brilliant  ribbon  border  take — 1,  Phlox 
Lotbair,  salmon,  shaded  with  violet ;  2,  P.  Mens.  Henricque,  brilliant 
reddish-crimson  ;  3,  P.  Yenus,  pure  white  ;  4,  P.  Jlons.  Guldenschugh, 
rosy-violet ;  5,  P.  Spenceri,  dark  rosy-lilac.  These  give  five  lines  suffi- 
cient for  a  10. ft  border,  and  rangiog  in  height  from  Spenceri  15  in.  to 
Lothair  4i  ft.  An  excellent  front  edging  for  this  border  is  the  variegated 
Periwinkle.  In  order  to  grow  these  thoroughly  well,  and  so  as  to  insure 
a  lengthened  period  of  blooming,  the  ground  should  be  deeply  trenched 
and  well  enriched  with  good  manure  from  the  farmyard,  and  not  more 
than  six  heads  of  bloom  should  be  allowed  to  each  stool.  Thus  treated, 
whenplanted  in  long  lines,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  impression  of  these 
and  similar  varieties. — "  The  Gardener." 


THE  OLD  YELLOW  PROVENCE  ROSE  (R.  SUL- 
PHUKEA)  AND  ROSE  CULTURE  IN  PORTUGAL. 
Mk.  D.  T.  Fish  asks  (p.  75)  for  information  regarding  the 
culture  of  this  fine  old  Rose.  I  have  not  tried  it  on  the  Brier 
or  the  Manetti,  because  it  grows  like  a  Bramble  on  its  own 
roots  in  this  country  ;  in  fact,  the  only  difficulty  is  to  keep  it 
within  bounds,  as  it  sends  up  suckers  in  profusion.  It  certainly 
is  very  capricious  as  regards  flowering,  but  the  perfect  flowers, 
o£  which  we  get  good  specimens  every  season,  are,  as  Mr.  Fish 
says,  remarkably  beautiful.  If  Mr.  Fish  should  meet  with  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  plants  on  their  own  roots,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  send  him  a  bundle  of  them  next  November,  and  as  to 
culture,  I  should  say,  trench  and  manure  the  ground  (medium 
soil,  that  is  not  too  heavy)  well,  and  plant  in  some  snug,  shel- 
tered, warm  corner.  Avoid  pruning;  if  there  be  too  many 
shoots,  cut  out  some  of  them  altogether,  and  grub  up  the 
suckers,  unless  they  are  wanted  to  till  up  vacant  spaces.  Do 
not  shade  from  the  sun,  but  mulch  and  let  them  have  water 
during  hot  summer  weather.  It  is  quite  useless  to  expect  this 
Rose  to  flourish  anywhere  near  towns ;  it  requires  pure  country 
air.  A  pi-opos  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  from  what  I  read 
in  TuE  Gakden,  and  in  the  new  editions  of  the  various  books 
on  Rose  culture,  it  strikes  me  a  tide  is  setting  in  in  favour  of 
Roses  on  their  own  roots.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  the  best  for  our  climate.  One  has  to  wait 
longer  for  a  return  of  fine  flowers,  but  once  the  plant  is 
established  it  lasts  for  ever,  so  to  say,  and  its  aspect  is  more 
natural,  and  therefore  preferable  to  that  of  worked  specimens. 
All,  or  almost  all,  Roses  grow  from  cuttings  planted  in  the 
open  air  in  November,  and  they  are  fit  to  plant  out  the  next 
autumn.  Even  the  common  Moss  will  strike  root  in  this  way, 
but  with  some  difficulty.  Still,  budding  must  be  resorted  to ; 
we  are  all  iu  such  a  hurry  to  see  what  new  Roses  are  like. 
The  question  is,  which  is  the  best  stock  ?  Briers  do  not  do  at 
all  iu  this  climate.  Our  scorching  summer  sun  plays  the  "  two 
in  whist "  (as  Canon  Hole  says  in  his  charming  book  on  Roses) 
with  them.  The  Manetti  does  pretty  well  budded  so  low  down 
that,  without  burying  the  roots  too  much,  you  can  keep  the 
budded  part  2  in.  below  the  surface.  They  then  are  in  appear- 
ance on  their  own  roots,  and  I  believe  very  often  actually 
become  so.  However,  we  have  a  wild  Rose  in  the  north  of 
this  country  which  quite  satisfies  our  wants,  and  has  com- 
pletely superseded  both  Briar  and  Manetti.  It  throws  up  no 
suckers,  and  the  buds  on  the  stock  are  less  apt  to  shoot  forth 
than  those  on  the  Manetti.  The  growth  of  the  budded  Rose 
on  this  stock  is  marvellously  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  stock 
itself  increases  in  proportion.  This  stock  was  discovered  and 
introduced  by  M.  Loureiro,  an  enterprising  nurseryman  of 
Oporto,  already  well  known  in  France  and  Belgium  as  the 
raiser  of  many  fine  seedling  Camellias.  I  cannot  say  to  what 
species  of  Rose  it  belongs,  but  if  Mr.  Fish  or  any  of  your 
readers  would  like  to  .iudge  for  themselves,  I  can  place  at  their 
disposal  a  limited  number  of  young  plants.  They  merely 
require  being  planted  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner ;  when 
established  prune  severely,  and  they  will  produce  long,  stout 
shoots,  which  must  be  made  into  cuttings  about  12  in.  long 
and  planted  in  the  autumn.  They  will  be  ready  to  be  budded 
the  following  summer.  We  work  them  just  as  one  would  a 
Brier — that  is,  cut  off  all  the  new  shoots  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  (I  prel'er  one)  of  the  best,  and  bud  them. 

M.  Loureiro  finds  that  R.  sulphurea  succeeds  very  well  on  this 
stock.  For  climbing  Roses  we  have  the  Banksian,  the  best 
stock  possible  for  the  purpose,  particularly  if  worked  on  Rivers' 
plan — first  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  the  Banksian,  and  then  the  kind 
you  want  on  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  result  with  such  Roses  as 
Marechal  Niel,  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Reve 
d'Or,  Mdme.  Berard,  and  such  like  is  admirable.  C.  T. 

LishoH'. 


Button-hole  Roses. — I  notice  (p.  175)  that "  A.  D."  has  a  word 
of  praise  for  Catherine  Mercnet.  It  deserves  all  he  says  of  it ;  but 
my  two  favourite  button-hole  Roses  for  the  autumn  are  Celine 
Forestier,  soft  primrose,  and  Boule  de  Neige,  pure  white,occasionally 
slightly  tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside  of  the  petals.  These  two 
are  perfect  in  size,  form,  colour,  fragrance,  and  staying  powers,  ex. 
ceeding.in  the  latter  valuable  qualities  almost  any  or  all  other  Rosea. 
— D.  T.  Fish. 
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HYACINTH  GLASSES. 
Messrs.  Stevens  &  Williams,  Brierley  Hill,  StatEordshire,  send  na 
specimeDS  of  their  new  Hyacinth  and  flower  glaagee,  which  are  fairly 
well  adapted  for  holding  flowers  when  not  in  use  for  Hyaoinths. 


They  are  engraved  with  Pern  leaves.  We  are  not  snre  that  it  would 
not  in  Buch  cases  be  better  not  to  bring  ordinary  glaea.engraving  in 
competition  with  the  living  flowers.     In  any  case  it  would  be  well  to 


offer  these  glasses  plain  as  well  as  engraved.  We  ourselves  should 
greatly  prefer  them  plain.  It  is  mnch  to  be  desired  that  some 
spirited  firm  would  make  and  introduce  to  the  gardening  trade  gener. 
ally  some  of  the  good  forms  of  vases  in  green,  blue,  and  other  colours 


for  holding  cut  flowers.     These  may  be  obtained  of  some  of  the  good 
"  artistic  "  house  decorators,  but  at  prohibitive  prices. 


AURICULAS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
So  far,  the  season  has  been  highly  favourable  to  a  fine  summer 
growth,  and  late-potted  plants  are  making  a  robust  growth, 
and  strong-growing  varieties,  like  C.  J.  Perry,  Robert  Trail, 
Lyourgus,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mrs.  Smith,  Black  Prince,  Lord 
of  Lome,  Maclean's  Unique,  Richard  Headly,  Imperator, 
White  Rival,  Colonel  Champneys,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
Mrs.  Sturrook,  have,  what  has  been  termed,  a  "  cabbagy  "  ap- 
pearance so  vigorous  do  they  look.  The  dull,  cool,  moist 
weather  suits  Auriculas  properly  housed  in  a  frame  and  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains.  Very  little  water  has  to  be  given, 
but  green  fly  has  to  be  kept  under,  decaying  foliage  removed, 
and  any  other  insect  pests  got  rid  of  summarily.  A  small 
green  caterpillar  is  troublesome  this  season,  and  if  it  gets  into 
a  plant  it  soon  shows  traces  of  rare  predatory  activity.  I  suppose 
there  is  such  a  plethora  of  insect  food  this  summer,  that  the 
birds  cannot  feast  on  them  fast  enough,  that  is,  supposing  they 
are  the  insect  feeders  some  have  represented  them  to  be.  Oc- 
casional stirrings  of  the  surface  are  also  very  necessary  to  keep 
the  surface  soil  open  and  prevent  sourness.  When  the  weather 
is  sunny  and  drying,  I  let  a  gentle  shower  fall  on  the  plants, 
but  nothing  in  the  character  of  heavy  rain.  For  lack  of  frame 
accommodation,  I  was  obliged  to  place  a  few  plants  each  of 
Robert  Trail,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  General  Neill  in  the  open  air 
on  a  cool  border  without  any  protection  from  heavy  rains, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  moisture,  they  have  made 
a  very  fine  growth.  Some  strong  seedlings  of  fair  character, 
similarly  treated,  have  also  grown  famously.  The  pots  are 
standing  on  a  well-drained  ash  bottom  and  the  water  quickly 
passes  away.  By  the  middle  and  end  of  September  the  fine 
summer  foliage  of  the  plants  will  begin  to  decay.  This  is 
simply  the  operation  of  a  natural  law,  and  the  least  experienced 
cultivator  need  not  be  alarmed  about  it ;  and  if  the  autumn 
keeps  fine  and  open,  the  decay  of  tne  summer  foliage  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  fine,  healthy,  but  less  gross  leafage.  As 
Auriculas  are  generally  pretty  active  during  September,  it  is 
necessary  a  due  share  of  water  be  regularly  supplied  while 
drying  influences  are  about;  the  needful  supply  of  water 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the 
plants.  Weakly  plants  should  be  watered  with  great  care  and 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  The  pots  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  should  be  kept  clean,  and,  as  before  recommended, 
the  surface  soil  should  be  kept  slightly  stirred.  The  dull 
close  weather  is  in  favour  of  green  fly  abounding.  An 
occasional  fumigation  with  Tobacco  smoke  is  the  best  remedy, 
and  if  it  be  not  convenient  to  do  this,  it  is  well  to  brush 
the  leaves  with  a  soft  camel's-hair  brush.  In  stirring  the 
surface  soil,  the  operator  should  be  careful  not  to  lay 
bare  any  of  the  roots.  Some  of  the  Auriculas  throw  up 
their  roots  to  the  surface  almost  before  they  make  any  lateral 
or  downward  root  development ;  and  all  the  more  care  is  neces- 
sary that  they  be  not  disturbed.  A  little  soil  should  be  added  in 
the  case  of  roots  so  displaying  themselves.  In  all  probability 
the  strong  growth  now  being  made  will  excite  the  plants  to 
flower.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  Auriculas  to  throw  up  autumn 
trusses,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  (for  the  reason  above 
stated)  they  will  be  more  plentiful  than  usual  this  season. 
Some  sorts  have  already  commenced  to  do  this,  and,  if  any  such 
plants  are  wanted  for  exhibition  next  spring,  it  will  be  best  to 
allow  the  stem  to  rise  out  of  the  heart,  and  then  carefully  rub 
off  the  buds,  leaving  the  stem  uninjured ;  by  this  treatment 
the  flow  of  vigour  in  this  direction  will  be  arrested,  the  stem 
will  very  slowly  dry  off,  and  die  away  without  injury  to  the 
plants ;  but  it  will  sometimes  happen,  if  the  stem  be  pinched 
off  near  to  the  bottom,  it  will  rot  down  to  the  leaves  and  peril 
the  safety  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  Auricula  seed 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  Last  spring  was  a  bad  seed  season,  but  a 
few  fertilised  pods  swelled  here  and  there,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seed  was  ready  it  was  sown.  Several  seeds  have  already 
germinated,  and  more  will  follow  in  succession  for  a  few  months 
to  come.  By  sowing  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe  a  season  is 
almost  gained.  It  is  best  to  sow  thinly  and  leave  the  plants 
in  the  seed  pots  till  early  spring,  and  then  prick  them  out 
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round  the  sides  of  smaller  pots  to  encourage  them  to  grow 
into  size.  By  the  autumn  the  foremost  plants  will  in  many 
cases  be  strong  enough  to  blossom,  and  show  something  of 
their  probable  character. 

A  6-iu.  pot  is  well  adapted  tor  Auricula  seed.  The  pots 
should  be  nearly  one-third  filled  with  crocks,  and  over  these  a 
little  coarse  soil  should  be  laid  before  the  fine  soil  is  added.  A 
good  seed  soil  is  made  up  of  finely-sifted  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
some  finely-powdered  charcoal.  This  should  be  put  into  the 
pots  till  within  |  in.  of  the  rim,  then  pressed  down  gently  till 
level,  and  the  seed  thinly  spread  over  it ;  then  the  seed  should 
be  pressed  into  the  soil,  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over  each 
pot,  and  then  put  away  in  a  cool,  shady  part  of  the  Auricula 
house  or  frame,  shading  from  the  sun  as  requisite.  If  the  soil 
be  used  a  little  moist,  no  water  will  be  required  for  a  few  days, 
but  it  is  best  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  seed  pots  fairly  damp.  If 
it  gets  dry,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  pots  in  water  up  to 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  allow  it  to  rise  in  the  soil,  and  gradually 
moisten  the  whole.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  interest 
attaching  to  the  raising  of  seedling  Auriculas,  especially  when 
the  seed  is  saved  from  choice  flowers, but  thereare  cases  in  which 
fine  varieties  have  originated  as  chance  seedlings.  D. 


MUSSiENDA  FRONDOSA. 
This  singular  and  beautiful  plant  belongs  to  a  somewhat 
restricted  family  of  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly  from  hot 
countries  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  This  species  is 
much  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  and  is  not  like  any  other 
plant  in  cultivation.  It  produces  bright  yellow  flowers,  borne 
in  bunches  in  form  not  unlike  the  well-known  Pentas  carnea, 
but  individually  smaller.  Yet  it  is  not  in  the  flowers  alone 
in  which  its  beauty  consists,  but  in  the  large  floral  bracts  or 
pair  of  coloured  leaves,  pure  white,  that  are  produced  imme- 
diately at  the  base  of  each  bunch  of  flowers.  In  size  and 
shape  they  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  leaves  borne  by  the 
plant,  but  are  not  persistent,  longer  than  the  flowers,  which 
will  last  three  weeks  in  perfection.  The  plant  is  easily 
managed,  and  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  room,  a  large 
specimen  rarely  attaining  more  than  from  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  in 
diameter.  Its  disposition  to  bloom  is  remarkably  free,  as  even 
small  examples,  consisting  of  a  shoot  or  two,  will  flower.  The 
singular  combinatiou  in  colour  produced  by  the  pale  green  of 
the  leaves  and  the  white  bracts  which,  when  found  on  a 
well-grown  example,  cover  half  the  surface,  and  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  rising  immediately  above  them  is  at  once  beau- 
tiful and  wholly  distinct  from  everything  else — so  much  so  as 
to  create  surprise  that  the  plant  is  not  more  generally  culti- 
vated, either  by  those  whose  heated  glass  accommodation  is 
limited,  for  which  the  little  room  it  occupies  adapts  it,  or  by 
those  who  have  large  stoves  or  waim  conservatories,  where  a 
few  moderate-sized  examples  dotted  about  offer  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  other  occupants.  It  is  as  readily  struck  as  a 
Pelargonium ;  cuttings  made  of  the  green,  half-ripened  shoots 
taken  off  with  about  three  joints,  removing  the  bottom  uair  of 
leaves,  will  root  in  a  few  weeks  inserted  singly  in  small  pots, 
drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  half-sifted  loam,  to  which 
an  equal  quantity  of  sand  has  been  added,  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sand  on  the  surface,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  kept  moist  and 
slightly  shaded,  with  or  without  bottom-heat,  in  a  night  tem- 
perature of  65°  or  70°,  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  day.  This 
heat  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  about  the  time 
(May),  when  cuttings  in  the  condition  above  described  will  be 
obtainable.  As  soon  as  they  are  found  to  have  formed  roots  givo 
air,  gradually  dispensing  with  the  glasses,  so  as  to  inure  the 
plants  to  the  air  of  the  house.  When  they  have  made  two  pairs 
more  leaves  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  to  induce  the 
lower  eyes  to  break,  for  although  the  plant  is  naturally  inclined 
to  assume  a  bushy  form,  yet  to  produce  specimens  that  will 
branch  out  and  hide  the  surface  of  the  pots  (in  which  way  this 
and  subjects  of  similar  habit  always  look  the  best),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  young  plants  in  their  first  stages.  As  soon 
as  they  have  again  fairly  broken  into  growth  they  will  have 
made  roots  enough  to  require  a  shift ;  pots  2  in.  or  3  in.  larger 
will  be  big  enough ;  drain  sufficiently.  It  will  succeed  in  either 
peat  or  loam,  but  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  in  it  the  growth  is 


more  robust,  affording  an  ability  when  in  flower  during  the 
summer  to  bear  removal  to  a  lower  temperature  than  where 
it  has  been  grown,  a  condition  that  I  have  invariably  found 
existing  to  a  greater  extent  in  loam-grown,  heat-requiring 
plants  than  in  such  as  are  cultivated  in  peat.  The  loam  should 
be  of  a  good  ordinary  description,  containing  a  fair  amount 
of  good  turfy  matter,  not  broken  too  fine,  and  with  enough 
sand  added  to  admit  of  the  water  passing  freely  through  it.  Pot 
moderately  firm,  and  keep  the  plants  where  they  will  be  exposed 
to  the  full  light  with  a  slight  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

This  plant,  being  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  India,  rerfuires  a 
brisk  heat  to  grow  it  freely.      Admit  a  moderate   quantity  of 
air  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  shutting  up   so  as  to  enclose 
a  considerable  amount  of  sun-heat,  syringing  overhead,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  genial  atmosphere.     It  must 
never  be  altowed  to  want  for  water  in  the   soil,  for,  although 
not  a  delicate-rooted  subject,  and  the  old  wood  assuming  a 
hard  condition,  yet  the  young  shoots  are  always  comparatively 
soft,  and  if  allowed  to  flag  through  an  insufficiency  of  moisture, 
it  has  a  stunting  effect,  which  limits  the  growth  and  in  the  same 
proportion  the  ability  to  flower.     As  growth  progresses,  tie  up 
the  shoots  to  neat  sticks,  inserted  just  within  the  rims  of   the 
pots,  again  pinching  out  the  points  about  the  end  of  July ; 
then  shift  into  pots  3  in.  larger,  after  which  time  continue  to 
treat  as  before  until  the  beginning  of    September,  when  dis- 
pense with  the  shading,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  cease 
syringing,  giving  more  air,  so  as  to  gradually   bring  about  a 
state  of  rest,  to  still  further   induce   which  reduce  the  tem- 
perature ;  keep  through  the  winter  about  (.10°  in  the  night,  and 
a  little  more  in  the  day,  with  just  as  much  water  as  will  main- 
tain the  soil  in  a  semi-moist  state.     By  the  end  of   February, 
raise   the   temperature   5°   day  and    night,   and,  as    soon   as 
growth    has   fairly  commenced,  shift   into  pots  2  in.   larger, 
nsiug  enough   sticks   to  keep    the    shoots   evenly  balanced, 
and   again  commence  syringing  overhead.      The  points  must 
not   now   be   pinched   out,   as   it   would  delay  the  flowering. 
Give  proportionately  more  heat  as  the  days  lengthen,  with  a 
little  shade  when  the  sun  is  powerful.     By  the  end  of  April  the 
plants  will  show  bloom,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coloured  bracts,  which  will  go  on  developing  until 
the  flowers  expand.  If  kept  in  the  stove  they  will  bloom  a  second 
time  towards  the  close  of  summer  ;  consequently,  I  should  not 
advise  their  being   moved   at   this    first   flowering   to   cooler 
quarters.     When  done  blooming  do  not  shorten  the  shoots, 
but  simply  pick  off   the  decayed  bracts  and  flowers,  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  a  good  syringing.     They  will  now  bear 
as  much  heat  as  that  given  to  the  generality  of  stove  plants,  and 
will  recommence  growth  immediately ;  when  two  or  three  pairs 
of  leaves  have  been  made,  they  will  again  show  flower,  which 
may  be  expected  to  arrive  at  maturity  by  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  at  which  time  they  can  be  moved  to  the  warmest  part 
of  the  conservatory ;  but  whilst  here,   like  most  other  stove 
subjects,  they  should  not   be  set  where  they  will  be  under 
the  influence  of  external  air  admitted  directly  in  contact  with 
them.     AVhen  they  are  in  cooler  quarters,  give  no  more  water 
than  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  flagging.    After  the  bloom- 
ing is  over,  shorten  the  shoots  back  to  about  one-half  the 
length  that  has  been  made  during  the  season,  and  at  once 
return  the  plants  to  the  stove,  where  they  will  again  break  into 
growth,  although  not  much  progress  will  be  made  till  spring. 
Winter  as  before,  and  give  2-iu.  or  3-in.  shifts  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  fairly  iu  motion  in  spring.     Treat  as  in  the  previous 
season.  After  the  first  flowering  is  over  they  will  be  considerably 
benefited  by  the  application  of  manure  water  once  a  week.    Let 
the  autumn  and  winter  management  be  similar  to  that  pre- 
viously advised,  and  when  the  time  for  potting  in  spring  comes 
shake  out  a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  returning  the  plants  to  the. 
same  pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
replacing  the  old  soil  with  new.    As  soon  as  the  roots  have 
got  fairly  hold  of    the  new  material,   supply  manure   water 
regularly  through  the  growing  season,  by  which  means  the 
plants  may  be  kept  for  years  in   a   healthy   condition,   with 
simply  replacing  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  by  new  each  spring. 
Most  of  the  insects  which  attack  stove  plants  will  live  on 
this  Mussajuda,  although  they  do  not  appear  so  partial  to  it  as 
some  things.    The  leaves  are  somewhat  thin  in  texture,  and 
are  soon  injured  by  the  presence  of  red  spider,  but  if  iu  the 
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syringing  advised  the  water  is  got  well  to  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  these  will  never  gain  a  footing.  Thrips  and  green  fly 
are  thus  in  like  manner  held  in  check,  but  should  they  make 
their  appearance,  fumigate  or  dip  in  Tobacco  water.  Brown 
scale  and  mealy  bug,  where  present,  must,  during  the  growing 
season,  be  removed  by  brushing  and  sponging,  and  when  the 
plants  are  cut  in  after  the  second  flowering  they  should  be 
dipped  in,  or  well  syringed  with,  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  insecticide.  T.  Batnes. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Two  Good  Carnations. — In  a  large  collection  of  Tree  Carna- 
tions grown  in  pots,  in  Measra.  Veitch'e  nursery  at  Chelsea,  we  noted 
two  which  oajrht  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  every  collection. 
One  named  Mods.  Baldwin  is  a  tall  grower,  and  bears  very  large, 
well. formed,  bright  crimson  flowers,  which  last  on  the  plants  in  good 
condition  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Garibaldi  is  the  name  of  the 
other;  it  is  a  dwarfer  grower,  bat  an  equally  abundant  bloomer,  its 
flowers  being,  3  in.  aoross,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet.— S. 

Harrison's  Musk  as  a  Window  Plant.— Young  plants  of 
this  in  S-in.  pots,  placed  in  a  window  early  in  spring,  will  continue 
flowering  continnally,  if  well  supplied  with  water,  until  midsummer. 
They  shonld  then  be  potted  into  6-in.  pots,  and  the  shoots  should  be 
carefully  pegged  down  over  the  new  soil ;  they  will  then  go  on  grow- 
ing and  flowering  until  late  in  autumn.  They  require  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root  at  all  times. — J.  Groom. 

We  have  employed  Harrison's  new  Musk  snccesafully  this 

season  for  decorative  purposes.  Early  in  the  spring  months,  and  even 
np  to  midsummer,  we  found  it  invaluable  in  pots  for  conservatory  and 
house  decoration.  The  most  useful  sized  pot  in  which  to  grow  it  is  a 
5-iD.  one,  using  rich  soil  and  good  drainage.  It  requires  a  liberal  supply 
of  water,  and  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure  are  found  to 
be  of  benefit  to  it.  I  have  also  used  it  largely  for  both  beds  and 
borders,  and  when  planted  in  masses  it  is  most  satisfactory,  being 
compact 'in  habit  and  most  profuse  as  regards  bloom.  Our  beds  of 
it  were  planted  in  April,  and  ever  since  the  early  part  of  May  they 
have  been  a  complete  mass  of  flower.  Heavy  rains  impair  their 
beauty  for  a  day  or  two,  but  they  soon  recover.  This  Musk  flourishes 
best  in  a  light,  rich,  moist  soil,  and  if  dry  weather  sets  in  occasional 
waterings  will  be  necessary. — R.  Greenfield,  The  Priori/,  Warwick. 

liOndon-grown Tuberoses.— Like  "A.C."  (p.210),Iexperienced 
some  difficulty  in  growing  Tuberoses,  but  this  year  I  have  succeeded 
fairly  well,  some  of  ray  flowers  being  2^  in.  long  and  2  in.  in  diameter 
when  expanded.  The  roots  were  planted  in  February,  one  in  a  5-in.  pot, 
plunged  in  bottom. heat  until  the  pots  were  full  of  roots,  and  allowed 
to  grow  slowly  on  in  the  greenhouse  till  May,  when  they  were  put 
out-of-doors  whenever  the  day  was  warm.  Several  were  allowed  to 
remain  out  and  were  well  watered  until  the  flower-buds  were  about  to 
burst.  They  were  then  left  to  flower  under  glass,  rendering  the 
room  or  house  agreeably  fragrant.  Mine  are  rather  late,  and  several 
have  not  yet  flowered  ;  but  in  the  heart  of  London  plants  must  not 
be  encouraged  to  grow  too  fast,  as  light  is  very  defective,  and  this 
year  we  have  had  less  sun  than  usual.  With  care  and  a  little  practice 
I  think  Tuberoses  may  be  well  grown  in  London. — L.  S.  B. 

The  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Carnation  deserves  a  place  in 
every  garden  where  cut  flowers  or  choice  decorative  plants  are  in  request. 
The  blooms  are  extremely  large  and  of  a  very  delicate  flesh  colour. 
Young  plants  are  preferable  for  pot  culture;  those  struck  in  May  from 
soft  side  growths,  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  flower  within  twelve  months. 
They  should  be  potted  off  into  3-in.  pots  in  a  compost  of  fibry  turf  and 
dry  cow  manure,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  transferred  to  cold 
frames,  in  which  they  are  set  on  coal  ashes,  the  lights  being  drawn  off 
entirely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  In  August  they  should  be  shifted 
into  S-in.  and  6-iQ.  pots,  great  care  being  exercised  in  watering,  as  if  at 
all  soddened  or  the  draioiige  imperfect  the  plants  are  liable  to  die  off. 
Green  fly  must  be  guarded  against  by  fumigation  or  the  use  of  Tobacco 
water.  During  winter  they  should  be  kept  in  a  light  well-ventilated 
house  with  intermediate  temperature.  Such  plants,  if  successfully 
handled  throughout,  develop  splendid  heads  of  blooms. 

Azalea  Duke  of  Edinburgh.— This  very  fine  English  seedling 
Azalea  indica  was  raised  by  Mr.  Parsons,  gardener  to  Captain  Blake,  at 
Danesbury,  Welwyn.  It  ia  of  free-growing,  vigorous  habit,  with  healthy 
foliage  of  the  usual  character.  The  flowers  arc  very  large  and  stout,  very 
smooth  both  on  the  surface  and  at  the  margin,  and  abundantly  produced  ; 
their  colour  is  a  bright  rich  salmon-red,  the  upper  side  of  the  flower 
being  moderately  spotted  with  deep  crimson.  The  solid,  though  not 
heavy,  colouring,  and  the  large  size  of  the  blossoms,  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  ornamental  varieties,  since  it  combines  effectiveness  with  floral 
qualities  of  a  very  high  order.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
it  on  May  3, 1876,  when  it  was  exhibited  before  the  floral  committee,  and 
no  award  of  that  body  could  bo  better  deserved. — "  Florist.'* 
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MAKING  BORDERS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 
Unfortunately,  the  places  in  this  country  where  the  choicer 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage  without 
some  previous  preparation  of  the  border  are  few  and  far 
between ;  indeed,  we  may  say,  for  a  crop  of  so  permanent  a 
nature,  any  money  judiciously  laid  out  in  deepening  or 
improving  the  soil  will  prove,  iu  the  long  run,  a  good  invest- 
ment. If  every  gardener  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  action, 
nearly  every  estate  would,  we  believe,  furnish  materials  for 
forming  good  and  lasting  fruit  borders.  The  very  light  loams 
might  be  intermixed  and  improved  with  the  moister  and  more 
adhesive  soils  from  the  neighbourhood  of  streams  or  ponds,  as 
the  presence  of  water  is  usually  indicative  of  more  retentive 
soil ;  and  the  heavy  land  could  be  made  more  open  and  porous 
by  adding  the  sharp  gritty  parings  from  the  sides  of  roads, 
sand,  and  the  debris  from  old  buildings.  The  latter  substance 
is  especially  suitable  for  stone  fruits.  The  cuttings,  prunings, 
and  other  matters  that  are  constantly  accumulating,  after 
being  submitted  to  the  action  of  smothered  fire,  so  as  to  char 
them  into  a  black  mouldering  mass,  form  a  capital  compost 
for  lightening  heavy  soil  for  fruit  trees,  as  it  enriches  at  the 
same  time  that  it  improves  its  physical  or  mechanical  condi- 
tion. In  dealing  with  heavy  clays,  some  of  it  might  with 
advantage  be  burnt,  and  the  rougher  portions  reserved  for 
forming  foundations  for  the  borders,  and  the  finer  particles 
mixed  with  the  soil  to  open  and  improve  it.  Fruit  trees,  as  a 
rule,  do  well  or  ill  in  proportion  to  the  pains  and  care  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  especially  in  early  life.  Half  the  battle  is 
won  when  they  have  received  a  fair  start  in  good,  healthy, 
suitable  soil.  Cultivators  formerly  attached  more  importance 
to  this  than  is  now  the  case.  Most  people  now-a-days  are 
seeking  for  short  cuts  to  the  attainment  of  any  given  object, 
and  permanency  is  often  lost  sight  of,  or  altogether  ignored. 
The  advice  the  Scottish  laird — immortalised  by  Scott — gave  to 
his  son,  "  to  be  always  sticking  iu  a  tree  "  was  excellent  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  given.  But  it  would  appear  that  it  had 
been  acted  on  literally  in  some  instances  in  planting  fruit  trees ; 
for  one  is  constantly  seeing  or  hearing  of  wall  and  other  fruit 
trees  being  in  a  miserable,  unhealthy  condition,  mainly  from 
want  of  proper  preparation  being  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
trees  before  they  were  planted.  Far  too  often,  indeed,  young 
trees  are  planted  on  the  same  sites  from  whence  old  worn-out 
trees  of  the  same  kinds  have  only  just  recently  been  removed, 
ignoring  altogether  the  important  matter  of  rotation,  which  it 
is  even  more  necessary  should  be  observed  with  a  crop  which, 
if  successful,  would,  even  at  a  low  calculation,  occupy  a  position 
profitably  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  longer,  if  tbe  work  had 
been  well  done,  and  the  after  management  of  the  trees  had 
been  right. 

Many  of  the  best  methods  of  draining  fruit  gardens  and 
orchards  are  yet  capable  of  improvement.  Laud  naturally 
porous,  and  indeed  often  too  dry  in  summer,  is  not  unfre- 
queutly  in  a  water-logged  condition  in  winter ;  that  must,  we 
think,  be  inimical  to  the  well-doing  of  the  trees,  by  retarding 
or  altogether  preventing  the  proper  development  of  the  delicate 
tissues  of  which  the  advancing  flower-buds  are  composd. 
Therefore,  all  properly  made  fruit  borders  should  have  a  drain 
along  the  front,  with  a  good  clear  outfall  that  would  be  free  in 
times  of  flood ;  in  some  gardens  it  would  only  be  in  times  of 
sudden  downpour  in  autumn  or  winter  that  the  drains  would 
be  required,  and  iu  all  cases  the  sooner  all  excess  of  water  iu 
the  land  is  passed  away  the  better,  as  it  lowers  its  temperature 
so  much.  In  preparing  borders  for  wall  trees,  width,  and  iu 
some  measure  depth,  must  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  wall. 
A  tree  that  is  expected  to  cover  a  large  space  must  be  allowed 
a  correspondingly  wide  root-run.  Thus,  in  most  gardens,  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  allow  the  wall  borders  to  have  the  same 
width  as  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  it  should  be  over  rather 
than  under ;  and  then  the  front  might  be  cropped  with  dwarf- 
growing  vegetables  or  salads.  These  borders  are  so  valuable 
for  early  crops  that  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The 
practice  of  double  cropping  is  not  a  good  one,  as  it  involves 
either  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  regular  and 
constant  application  of  manurial  matters,  that  have  a  danger- 
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ous  tendency  to  disorganise  the  system  o£  the  trees  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  lives  of  many  trees  have  been  shortened  by 
the  practice,  besides  the  lesser  evil  of  unfrultfulness  caused  by 
exuberance  of  growth.  September,  before  the  autumn  rains 
set  in,  is  the  best  time  to  make  new,  or  remake  old  fruit 
borders.  The  work  can  be  done  more  expeditiously  when 
everything  works  cleanly.  Another  and  more  important 
advantage  is,  it  gives  a  period  for  the  soil  to  settle  before 
planting ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  all  deciduous  trees  to 
be  planted  by  the  end  of  November. 

The  proper  depth  for  fruit  borders  has  often  been  discussed, 
but  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  coupled  with  what  I 
have  been  able  to  glean  from  the  experience  of  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  for  a  tree  that  is  expected  to 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  to  lead  a  steady,  regular,  and  conse- 
quently a  fruitful  existence,  not  excited  by  stimulants,  or 
unduly  crippled  by  poverty  through  being  confined  too  much 
in  its  feeding  bed,  3  ft.  may  be  taken  as  a  good  average  depth. 
In  some  places  where  the  subsoil  is  very  inferior  a  few  inches 
less  will  suffice,  and  the  border  should  also  be  raised  a  few 
inches  above  the  natural  level.  No  doubt  good  crops  of  fruit 
have  been  grown  in  shallow  borders,  but  in  this  case  more  care 
and  labour  are  involved ;  and,  unless  there  be  a  positive 
necessity  through  the  subsoil  being  of  a  cold,  wet  character 
and  the  neighbourhood  low  and  difficult  to  drain,  a  depth 
approaching  to  3  ft.  will  give  the  best  result,  if  lasting  fruitful 
powers  are  sought  in  combination  with  fully  developed  trees. 
There  are  various  ways  of  making  the  bottom  of  the  borders 
impervious  to  root  action,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  in  the  pre- 
pared borders.  Where  chalk  abounds,  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  it 
placed  in  the  bottom  and  rammed  down  firmly  make  a 
the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  2  in.  of  sifted  coal  ashes  on 
good  foundation  ;  or  3  in.  of  tempered  clay  placed  on  top 
of  the  clay,  and  well  kneaded  and  trampled  in,  and  rolled  when 
approaching  dryness,  also  forms  a  good  hard  floor.  A  layer  of 
concrete  answers  the  same  purpose,  or  the  bottom  may  be  paved 
with  tiles  or  bricks  laid  on  cement ;  in  short,  the  materials 
that  can  be  most  easily  obtained  should  be  used  in  each  case 
The  bottom  of  the  border  should  have  a  fall  of  1  in.  in  8  in. 
or  10  in.  to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  drain  in  front,  which 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time  the  border  is  excavated, 
laying  the  pipes  along  its  front  and  a  few  inches  below  its 
level.  The  soil  for  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  will  not  vary 
much  in  the  same  locality.  Peaches  should  ha\e  a  good 
sound  loam,  neither  heavy  nor  light,  with  as  much  fibre  in  it 
as  possible,  and  if  soil  of  this  quality  and  texture  cannot  be 
had,  secure  the  best  and  nearest  approach  to  it.  From  4  in. 
to  6  in.  thick  of  the  top  of  a  sheep  pasture  is  the  soil  sought 
for  by  the  cultivator,  and  where  success  is  aimed  at,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  refuse  the  means  to  do  things  properly.  Apricots 
will  thrive  in  rather  a  lighter  soil  than  Peaches  ;  and  Cherries, 
again,  thrive  best  in  soil  of  a  gravelly  or  a  stony  nature,  rather 
than  heavy  or  close.  Plums.  Pears,  and  Apples  succeed  very 
well  in  well-drained  soils  of  a  mellow,  loamy  nature.  All 
stone  fruits  do  best  in  soil  of  a  calcareous  character,  and 
where  lime  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities  lime  rubbish 
may  be  added  in  the  mixing  of  the  soil  when  the  border  is 
formed,  or  a  dressing  of  lime  may  be  given  to  the  borders  at 
any  time,  and  lightly  forked  in  should  it  be  necessary. — • 
"  Field." 


The  Uorello  Cherry.— This  should  be  freely  planted  where 
fruit  for  culinary  or  confectionary  purposes  is  in  request.  If  planted 
cgainat  a  north  wall  it  ia  one  of  the  most  certain  cropping  fruit 
trees  that  we  possess  ;  in  fact,  it  should  occupy  a  north  aspect  for 
several  reasons,  but  more  especially  because  the  blossoming  sesson  is 
retarded  in  spring,  and  because  it  offers  great  facilities  for  preserving 
the  fruit  in  a  fresh  plump  condition  late  in  autumn.  The  fan  system 
of  training  is  that  best  adapted  to  the  Morello,  as  it  oSera  the  great- 
eat  facilities  for  keeping  all  parts  of  the  tree  stocked  with  young 
bearing  wood  ;  for,  although  like  the  Peach,  Morellos  will  bear  on 
spurs,  I  find  that  the  young  annual  growths  produce  the  finest  fruits. 
This  ia  a  good  time  for  selecting  healthy  young  trained  trees  worked 
on  the  Mahaleb  stock.  Having  well  prepared  a  good  position  for 
them,  carefully  remove  them  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Do 
not  overcrowd  the  wood,  and  keep  it  free  from  fly  by  means  of  the 
garden  engine. — J.  Groom. 


FXi.a.TE   gx:IjI"V. 


APHELA.NDB,A.  FASCINATOR. 
Tms  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Aphelandras  that  have  yet  been 
introduced  to  cultivation ;  and  not  only  is  its  inflorescence  of 
the  most  brilliant  description,  but  when  not  in  flower  its 
ornamental  foliage  renders  it  attractive.  Like  others  of  the 
genus,  its  spikes  are  terminal  and  four-sided,  and  its  individual 
blooms  are  very  large  and  of  a  brilliant  vermilion. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  of  the  best  species  in  addition  to  that 
just  named,  and  all  of  them  deserve  a  place  even  in  the  smallest 
collections  :^ 

Aphelandra  cristata,  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves — one, 
indeed,  which  has  been  turned  out  (in  many  instances)  to  make  room 
for  inferior  plants  of  more  recent  introduction.  When  iu  good  con- 
dition, its  beauty  is,  however,  always  appreciated.  During  the 
autumn  its  four.sided  spikes  of  membraneous  bracts  and  bright,  rich 
scarlet  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  the  broad,  shining, 
deep  green  leaves  forming  a  grand  contrast. 

A.  Sinitzini. — Like  Fascinator,  this  is  a  recent  introduction. 
Its  leaves,  which  are  ovate  and  deep  green  above,  with  the  primary 
veins  strongly  defined,  are  deep  red  on  the  under  sides;  the  .mem- 
braneous bracts  are  also  red,  and  the  large  flowers  are  of  an  intensely 
vivid  scarlet. 

A.  Roezli, — This  is  an  extremely  free-blooming  plant,  even  in  a 
small  state,  yielding  its  gay  flowers  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  Its 
leaves  are  oblong  in  shape,  overspread  with  a  silvery  shading,  especi- 
ally between  the  primary  veins.  Its  flowers  are  bright  orange.scarleti 
and  are  produced  in  long  terminal  bracts. 

A,  Liboniana. — This  is  a  rather  stronger-growing  plant  than 
the  preceding,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  spring  flowerer.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  intensely  deep  green  with  a  white  mid-rib  ; 
the  bracts  in  the  spike  are  bright  orange,  the  flowers  being  yellow 
tipped  with  scarlet. 

Amongst  other  species  we  may  name  A.  nitens,  A.  Leopoldi, 
and  A.  aurantiaca  as  being  desirable  where  space  for  growing 
them  can  be  afforded. 

The  Aphelandras  are  stove  plants  that  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  the  case  of  those  who  require  brightly-coloured  winter 
flowers.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Justicias,  with  which, 
indeed,  the  older  species  were  at  one  time  associated.  In 
order  to  have  them  bushy  and  well  furnished  with  leaves  down 
to  the  pot,  quick  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  constant 
feeding.  Where  small  plants  only  are  required  seedlings  are 
best,  as  it  is  easy  to  grow  them  so  as  to  have  flowering  plants 
the  same  year  iu  which  the  seed  is  sown.  If  larger  plants  be 
desired,  then  these  seedling  plants  should  be  cut  back  before 
starting  them  into  growth,  and  every  season  this  should  be 
repeated  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  old  wood.  When 
well  started  the  young  growths  should  again  be  stopped,  in 
order  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  number  of  flosver- bearing 
shoots.  If  a  large  stock  be  required,  cuttings  taken  off  with 
what  is  termed  a  heel  strike  readily,  and  soon  make  flowering 
plants.  Aphelandras  require  to  be  kept  very  clean ;  if  this  be 
not  attended  to,  thrips,  bug,  and  scale  will  soon  render  them 
unsightly.  In  order  to  keep  these  pests  in  check  the  most 
effectual  application  is  Abyssinian  mixture.  The  best  soil  for 
Aphelandras  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat, 
and  one  part  good  leaf-mould,  with  sufficient  sharp  sand  to 
make  the  whole  feel  gritty  when  compressed  in  the  band. 
This  compost  should  be  used  in  a  tolerably  rough  state,  which 
will  prevent  its  settling  down  into  a  hard  mass.  The  drainage 
must  be  efficient,  and  then  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  may  be 
given,  which  will  benefit  the  plants  while  growing.  After 
flowering  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house,  and  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible  without  allowing  them  to  suffer  from  drought, 
and  they  should  remain  dormant  until  the  time  arrives  for 
cutting  back  and  starting  the  plants  into  growth.  The  time 
for  doing  this  will  depend  upon  that  at  which  their  flowers 
are  required,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  produced  very 
quickly  if  properly  encouraged.  G. 

[The  specimen  from  which  our  figure  was  prepared  was 
supplied  from  Messrs.  RoUisson'a  nursery  at  Tooting.] 
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PROPAGATING. 


Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniu:ms. — These  may  be  increased 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  Cafctings  made  of  young  and  tender 
wood  strike  root  freelyand  quickly  if  preparedas  shown  in  fig.  1, 
and  inserted  in  well-drained  cutting  pots.  The  compost  should 
be  loam,  leaf-soil,  aud  sand  in  equal  parts.  Plunge  the  pots 
half  way  up  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and  occasionally  sprinkle 
the  cuttings  overhead,  and  shade  them  from  hot  sunshine.  If 
the  propagatiag  house  be  a  very  close  one,  they  will  require 
little  or  no  covering,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  so 
dry  as  to  flag.  If  an  extra  stock  be  required  of  any  sort,  it 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  pieces  of  root  cut  and  put  in 
upright,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  Pieces  11  in.  long  are  best ;  they 
should  just  be  left  peeping  out  at  the  surface;  then  place  the 


,A-.Af. 


Fig.  1. 
Cattinga  of  Pelargoniama. 


Fig.  2. 


pots  or  pans  on  a  shelf  in  the  propagating  house  near  the  light 
to  induce  growth,  which  will  commence  in  about  three  weeks. 
When  they  have  made  four  or  five  little  leaves  they  may  be 
potted  off  into  single  pots.  Plants  from  roots  grow  very  rapidly 
and  strongly.  H.  H. 


M.   WEBER'S   MODIFICATION   OF   THE    OSSBNKOP 

METHOD  OF  STRIKING  CUTTINGS. 
In  a  recent  nnmber  of  the  "  Kevae  Horticole,"  M.  J.  B.  Weber,  the 
head  gardener  to  the  city  of  Dijon,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
his  modification  of  a  new  method  of  striking  cuttings  invented  by 
M.  Oasenkop,  an  Austrian  horticulturiet.  The  truth  of  the  principle 
upon  which  M.  Ossenkop's  mode  of  working  is  founded  has,  accord. 
ing  to  M.  Weber,  been  thoroughly  recognised  by  all  of  our  most 
eminent  horticulturists  for  many  years  past.  The  leading  idea  of 
M.  Oseenkop's  system  is,  that  the  cuttings  should  be  so  planted  that 
the  lower  portion  should  be  in  a  hotter  medium  than  the  upper,  so 
as  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  rootlets  before  the  buds  begin 
to  make  their  appearance ;  for  when  the  contrary  takes  place  they 
do  not  strike  properly,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This  doubt. 
less  arises  from  the  buds  sucking  up  the  whole  of  the  nutritive 
substances  contained  in  the  cutting  before  the  new  roots  have  had 
time  to  form.  M.  Osaeukop's  system  can  only  be  applied  to  woody 
cuttings  which  have  been  purposely  deprived  of  their  leaves,  for  it 
would  require  a  too  troublesome  and  complicated  series  of  appliances 
in  the  case  of  oattings  upon  which  several  of  the  leaves  had  been 
allowed  to  remain.  This  method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not 
new;  for  M.  Weber  baa  practised  it  for  many  years  with  Vine  cat. 
tings,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  with  it  that  he  has  recommended  its 
adoption  in  his  lectures.  As  soon  as  the  subjects  begin  to  shed  their 
leaves  he  cuts  the  necessary  number  of  slips,  and  prepares  them  for 
striking  by  inserting  them  in  the  ground  in  a  well-sheltered  position, 
in  a  soil  that  ia  light  rather  than  compact,  the  lower  end  of  the  cut- 
ting being  upwards  and  slightly  inclined,  the  whole  being  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  When  the 
cold  weather  approaches  the  layer  of  soil  is  doubled,  or  even  trebled, 
and  covered  over  with  stable  litter  to  prevent  the  frost  from  reaching 
the  cuttings.  When  the  spring  begins  to  set  in,  the  litter  is  removed 
and  the  layer  of  soil  is  reduced  to  its  former  thickness — i.e.,  from 
4  in.  to  G  in. — for  it  is  essential  that  the  heat    of    the  sun's  rays 


should  penetrate  the  soil  and  reach  the  npper  ends  of  the  cuttings, 
80  as  to  set  the  sap  in  motion  in  those  parts  of  the  slip  which  are 
to  emit  rootlets,  while  the  part  turned  downwards,  which  is  to  pro- 
duce buds,  remains  in  an  almost  complete  state  of  rest  until  the 
arrival  of  the  period  for  planting.  The  moat  suitable  time  for 
this  operation  may  be  easily  known  by  the  swelling  of  the 
heel  of  the  cutting,  and  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  fine 
rootlets.  M,  Weber  generally  plants  hia  Vine  cuttings  about  the  end 
of  the  third  week  in  May.  This  year,  however,  they  were  planted 
tive  days  later.  When  he  wrote,  on  June  20,  many  of  the  rootlets 
were  nearly  ^  in.  in  length,  and  out  of  3000  outtiogs  of  nearly  1000 
varieties  of  Vine  the  whole  had  thrown  out  shoots  3  ia.  or  4  in, 
in  length.  As  for  the  many  fanciful  applications  of  the  principle 
proposed  by  M.  Ossenkop,  they  are  too  difficult  of  application,  and 
necessitate  too  great  an  expenditure  of  time,  in  striking  cuttings  of 
plants  that  can  be  more  readily  muUiplied  by  much  more  simple 
means.  For  instance,  the  use  of  a  kind  of  box  with  a  double  bottom, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  shoots,  or  even 
the  buds  in  a  reversed  position,  and  consequently  the  herbaceous 
portions  which  are  provided  with  leaves ;  while  the  upper  part,  which 
is  much  shallower,  is  to  receive  the  soil  which  is  to  cover  the 
lower  part  of  the  cutting,  and  in  some  cases  to  act  as  a 
support  for  glazed  lights,  which  are  intended  still  more  to  concentrate 
the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  layei*B  of  soil  covering  the  root  end  of  the 
slip.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  means  which  M.  Ossenkop  usea 
to  favour  the  development  of  roota  in  planta  which  are  to  be  repotted 
or  transplanted.  Instead  of  having  to  construct  enormous  wooden 
frames  provided  with  false  bottoms  pierced  with  holes  to  receive  the 
beads  of  the  cuttings,  and  to  support  the  layer  of  soil  above  them,  the 
preparation  and  application  of  a  simple  layer  of  soil  is  much  easier, 
much  cheaper,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  successful,  M.  Ossenkop's 
descriptions,  be  it  said,  are  often  confusing,  and  not  of  a  nature  to 
insure  the  proper  comprehension  of  his  mode  of  working,  which  at 
one  time  made  such  a  noise  in  the  horticultural  world,  but  which  by 
this  time  ia  almost  forgotten,  except  perhaps  by  the  inventor  himself. 

C.  W.  QuiN. 


Propagating  Kniphofias. — Those  who  possess  and  wish  to  in- 
crease their  stock  of  these  need  not  fear  to  behead  those  of  the  caulescent 
section,  as  I  have  repeatedly  practised  that  operation  with  success  ;in 
fact,  it  is  the  only  way  I  find  to  propagate  K.  caulescens,  as  it  so 
seldom  develops  offshoots  unless  so  treated,  when  it  will  throw  up  a 
large  number,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  until  a  root  or  two  are 
produced,  may  be  taken  off  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  for  a  time  and 
potted  in  a  sandy  compost.  K.  sarmentosa  is  the  easiest  to  increase, 
as  it  throws  out  underground  shoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  at  any 
time.  K.  Qaartiniana  develops  small  shoots  at  almost  right  angles 
with  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  I  find,  if  these  be  taken  off  and  treated 
as  cuttings,  they  atrike  freely.  The  acaulescent  group  is,  of  course, 
best  propagated  by  means  of  division  or  seeds. — W. 


The  California  Fan  Palm  (Pritchardia  filifera)  is  a  native  of 
California,  and  is  found  along  the  Colorado  River,  and  iu  some  places  in 
the  desert  in  San  Diego  county.  A  plant  only  three  years  old,  grown  by 
Mr.  Kock,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of  San  Jose,  the  seed  of  which 
was  sown  on  the  loth  of  February,  ISJG,  stands  now  4  ft.  G  in,  high. 
The  objection  to  Palms  has  always  been  their  slow  growth,  taking  a  long 
time  to  make  a  showy  plant.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  quantity  of  seed 
of  this  Palm  was  brought  to  San  Jose,  and  M.  Prevost,  the  pioneer 
nurseryman,  cultivated  them  and  raised  about  fifty  plants.  These  were 
distributed  over  the  State,  notably  some  of  them  in  front  of  the  cottages 
at  Calistoga,  most  of  them  having  grown  into  specimens  of  20  ft.  and 
30  ft.  iu  height.  M,  S.  Latham,  of  this  city,  bought  two  in  San  Jose, 
which  stood,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  about  25  ft.  in  height,  for  the  hand- 
some sum  of  1000  dollars.  These  he  moved  to  Menlo  Park,  a  distance  of 
18  miles.  Many  doubted  their  ever  growing,  but  they  have  done  well. 
They  stand  now  nearly  40  ft.  in  height,  and  are  almost  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
crowded  with  a  beautiful  head  of  fan  leaves.  They  stand  in  front  of  a 
magnificent  residence  on  an  open  lawn,  and  present  a  most  attractive 
aspect.  Mr.  Grant  I.  Taggart,  of  Oakland,  informs  us  that  two  of  these 
Palms  are  growing  at  Shasta  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Hopping,  county 
judge  of  Shasta  county.  They  were  planted  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
have  immense  trunks.  This  must  be  about  as  far  north  as  Palms  were 
ever  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  At  Shasta  the  ground  is  often  covered  with 
2  ft.  of  snow.  The  California  Fan  Palm  is  the  most  distinct  of  the 
Palms,  having  an  abundance  of  fine  threads  hanging  down  from  the 
leaves.  It  will  be  very  valuable  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  all  sub-tropical 
climates,  being  the  fastest  grower  and  hardiest  of  all  Palms.  Not  until 
the  last  four  years  has  its  native  place  been  known,  but  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  they  were  found  along  its  line,  and 
whole  carloads  of  large  plants  have  been  brought  to  San  Francisco  and 
sold.  Several  large  specimens  of  these  graceful  Palms  are  now  adorning 
the  residences  and  lots  of  our  railway  magnates  on  Nob  Hill.  They  may 
be  now  had  almost  at  any  nursery  at  a  reasonable  figure. — "  California 
Horticulturist." 
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Flower    Garden. 

Rosea  in  Unsuitable  Soils. — Roses,  more  than  most  deciduous 
plants,  are  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  whicli  they  grow,  and  to 
those — and  there  are  many  who  think  more  of  Koses  than  all  other 
flowers  put  together — it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  disappointment,  after 
having  procured  a  collection,  to  find  that  they  gradually  dwindle  away. 
Light,  sandy  soils  do  not  grow  Hoses,  especially  when  grafted  or  budded 
on  the  Brier,  in  anything  like  the  way  in  which  they  grow  ia  strong, 
heavy  loam,  and  on  such  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  time  and  expense  to 
attempt  their  cultivation  on  the  Brier  unless  means  be  taken  to  add  to  the 
natural  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  that  in  which  it  is  deficient.  As  the 
best  time  for  planting  Roses — that  is,  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  the  fall  of 
their  leaves  will  permit — is  coming  on,  a  few  words  upon  what  may  be 
done  to  render  such  soils  as  I  have  mentioned  suitable  for  them  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  First,  I  may  observe,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  gardening 
operations,  it  is  much  better  to  do  all  that  is  attempted  thoroughly  than 
to  hazard  the  result  by  half  measures  ;  consequently,  it  will  in  all  cases  be 
better  to  limit  the  extent  of  ground  that  is  to  be  prepared  than  to  extend 
the  space  further  than  the  available  material  will  render  suitable.  Where 
good  heavy  loam,  almost  approaching  a  clayey  nature,  that  is,  containing 
httie  or  no  sand,  can  be  had  in  quantities  so  as  to  lay  it  on  the  light  soil  to 
the  extent  of  1  ft.  in  thickness,  this  will  be  the  best  addition,  digging  it  in 
with  about  an  equal  depth  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  being  added  ;  it  may 
then  be  left  to  lay  for  about  a  couple  of  months,  say  to  the  end  of 
October,  when  put  on  6  in.  of  good  rotten  manure,  digging  the  whole  over 
again  so  as  not  only  to  incorporate  the  manure  with  the  soil,  but,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  mis  the  heavy  soil  with  the  light. 

Marl  or  Clay  for  Roses  in  Light  Soil. — Where  good  strong 
loam  is  not  available  to  use  in  the  way  described,  marl — if  it  can  be  had, 
and,  in  the  event  of  this  failing,  clay — will  answer,  but  it  will  not  do  to 
incorporate  marl,  much  less  clay,  in  a  crude  state,  that  is,  when  fresh  dug, 
with  even  the  lightest  natural  soil,  as  it  would  lay  much  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  was  thus  dug,  and  so  quite  unfit  for  the  roots  of  the  Roses  to 
enter.  To  avoid  this  it  must  be  laid  on  the  surface,  evenly  spread  out — 
say  y  in.  or  10  in.  in  thickness— exposed  to  the  sun  and  drying  winds  for 
a  few  weeks,  turuing  it  over  once  or  twice,  so  as  to  get  it  dry  through, 
after  which,  as  soon  as  moistened  by  the  rain,  it  will  fall  to  pieces  almost 
like  slaked  lime,  when  it  must  be  forked  in  to  a  similar  depth  advised  for 
the  loam  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  well  to  again  fork 
the  whole  over,  putting  in  at  the  time  a  full  dressing  of  manure.  In 
light  peaty  soils  the  same  additions  as  above  advised  will  be  found  equally 
beneficial  in  their  effects. 

The  Most  Suitable  Time  for  the   Above  Operations.— 

"Where  ground  has  to  be  prepared  in  the  way  here  described,  there  is  no 
(season  in  the  year  equal  to  the  present,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
weather  we  may  expect  for  some  weeks  yet  will  be  of  a  charaeter  calcu- 
lated to  effect  the  necessary  drying  of  the  marl  or  clay,  which,  in  itself, 
is  easier  procured  than  later  on,  and  is  in  a  much  drier  state,  consequently 
better  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  object.  Where  the  natural  soil, 
even  if  it  is  of  a  nature  suited  to  Roses,  is  too  thin,  or  resting  upon  a 
rocky  or  gravelly  formation,  an  addition,  such  as  the  above,  will  be  found 
the  best  means  of  proceeding  to  grow  Roses  satisfactorily ;  likewise  where 
the  land  has  got  exhausted  through  long  being  under  a  crop  of  some  sort, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soil,  even  for  Roses,  unless  where 
of  the  most  suitable  description,  in  time  gets  tired  of  manure  alone.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  drainage,  for,  in  such  places  as  indicated,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  natural  soil  is  already  too  dry,  except  where  peat  is  the 
staple  element,  when  it  often  happens  that  there  is,  especially  during  the 
winter,  too  much  water  in  it.  Where  this  exists  drains  in  suflicient  num- 
ber must  be  put  in  before  preparing  the  ground. 

Roses  for  such  Soils.— The  further  the  soil  ia  from  being  adapted 
to  the  exact  requirements  of  Roses,  the  more  necessary  I  have  found  it 
to  grow  them  on  their  own  roots,  and  to  confine  the  varieties  to  those 
that  are  vigorous  growers.  Weak-constitutioned  sorts  are  useless  for 
these  places  ;  however  fine  the  individual  flowers  they  produce  may  be, 
they  will  be  no  compensation  for  a  weak  habit.  Where  not  to  be  grown 
on  their  own  roots,  the  Manetti  stock  will  be  more  suitable  generally  for 
over-lightsoil  than  the  Brier,  which,  although  delighting  in  a  naturally 
dry  situation,  as  note  its  preference  for  a  dry  hedge  back,  where  no  stag- 
nant moisture  can  lodge,  yet  the  Brier,  to  grow  Roses  well,  should  have 
a  naturally  heavy  loam. — T.  Bainks, 

Flower  Beds  and  Borders. — Attend  to  mowing,  sweeping,  and 
removing  dead  flowers  and  leaves  from  beds  and  borders;  by  this 
means  they  will  be  rendered  attractive  and  enjoyable  for  at  least  a 
month  or  more  to  come.  The  mixed  or  herbaceous  border  should  now 
have  careful  attention,  as  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  many  other  late 
autumnal  flowers  will  now  be  in  full  beauty,  and  should  not  be  in  any 
degree  marred  or  disfigured  by  being  associated  with  the  decaying  flowers 
and  foliage  of  other  occupants  of  the  border,  nor  should  such  plants  be 
by  any  means  cut  down  prematurely,  or  in  an  unripened  condition ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  all  dead  and  decaying  matter  may  be  removed  with 
advantage  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  garden.  As 
regards  annual  plants,  they  should  be  at  once  removed  as  soon  as  their 
beauty  it  over,  unless  in  cases  where  seed  may  be  required,  and  this  should 
be  carefully  picked  as  it  becomes  ripe.  A  border  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine 
plants  and  bulbs,  whether  situated  upon  the  margins  or  belts  of  flowering 
and  evergreen  shrubs  or  otherwise,  should  be  eo  arranged  as  to  have  the 


flowers  peculiar  to  the  different  seasons  so  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  border  that  no  portion  of  it  will,  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  be  entirely  destitute  of  flowering  plants ;  and  care 
should  also  be  taken  to  properly  graduate  the  various  species  as 
regards  their  height,  so  that  dwarf-growing  plants  may  not  find 
themselves  partially  hid  or  overshadowed  by  taller  growing  sorts. 
Beds  or  clumps  of  double-flowered  Zinnias  are  now  in  fine  condition 
and  are  most  valuable  as  autumnal-flowering  plants,  and  possess  the 
power  of  resisting  drought  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  especially  if 
a  deep,  rich,  and  well-manured  soil  has  been  selected  for  them,  and  such 
encouragment  they  well  deserve.  They  should  be  sown  under  glass,  about 
the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and  should  be  planted  out  about  the 
end  of  May.  They  may  be  planted  tolerably  close  together,  say  about 
G  in.  or  8  in.  apart,  and  all  inferior  sorts  should  be  extracted  from  the  bed 
or  clump  as  soon  as  they  show  flower  ;  the  space  they  occupied  will  soon 
be  taken  possession  of  by  the  remaining  plants.  Go  carefuUy  over  the 
beds  now  and  select  a  few  of  the  very  finest  and  most  distinct  blooms  as 
seed-bearers,  and  mark  them  by  securing  to  them  pieces  of  coloured 
worsted  or  other  material,  and  pick  them  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  By 
this  means,  the  strain  will  be  continually  improved,  while  the  reverse  will 
be  the  case  if  the  seeds  are  gathered  indiscriminately.  Let  Chrysanthe- 
mums, German  and  other  Asters,  as  well  as  all  other  late-flowering  plants, 
be  carefully  staked  to  prevent  them  being  blown  down  or  injured  by  high 
winds.  Order,  or  get  in  readiness,  the  various  bulbs  which  will  soon  be 
required  for  furnishing  the  flower  beds  for  spring.  The  cuttings  of  such 
plants  as  the  Verbena,  Petunia,  Coleus,  and  Alternanthera,  which  may 
have  been  struck  in  close  frames  or  pits,  now  will,  in  most  instances,  be 
well  rooted,  and  the  store  pots  or  pans  containing  them  should  be  placed 
on  cinder  ashes  in  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time, 
or  as  long  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety  ;  this  will  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering them  robust  and  hardy,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  them  in  this  condition  before  the  approach  of  winter.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  expose  them  too  long. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Late-sown  Primulas  intended  for  flowering  in  spring  should  now 
be  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  which  should  be  6-in.  ones;  pots  of 
this  size,  with  the  aid  of  manure  water,  will  be  found  large  enough  for 
fast-growing,  soft- wooded  plants.  Primulas  like  a  compost  consisting  of 
good  fresh  loam  with  one-sixth  leaf-mould  and  a  little  sand.  An  idea  is 
prevalent  that  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  if  the  collar  of  the  plant  in 
potting  be  not  kept  well  up  above  the  soil.  Why  such  an  impression 
should  exist  it  is  difficult  to  surmise,  unless  it  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Primulas  are,  more  than  most  plants,  subject  to  damp  off  at  the  stem, 
especially  during  winter,  if  kept  in  too  low  a  temperature  with  corre- 
spondingly too  much  water;  I  say  correspondingly,  for  if  Primulas  be 
grown  through  the  winter  in  a  night  temperature  of  50'^  or  55'^  they  will 
bear  almost  as  much  water  as  Cinerarias,  without  suffering  in  the  least 
from  damp,  showing  clearly  that  it  is  the  low  temperature  which  they 
dislike  ;  but  when  kept  warm  in  this  way  they  must  be  close  to  the  light, 
or  the  growth  will  be  drawn  up  weakly.  Press  the  soil  firmly  in  the  pots, 
letting  it  come  well  up  to  the  base  of  the  under  leaves,  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  secure  in  their  places  without  rocking  about,  as  they  do  when  not 
potted  low  enough.  Let  both  these  and  the  earlier-sown  plants  intended 
to  flower  through  the  last  months  of  the  year  and  early  portion  of  the 
nest  be  for  some  weeks  yet  in  cold  frames  exposed  to  plenty  of  air,  ele- 
vated close  up  to  the  glass,  with  the  lights  off  in  fine  weather,  particularly 
at  night,  as  exposure  to  the  dew  is  of  considerable  service  to  them.  A 
piece  of  very  thin,  open  netting  stretched  over  the  frames  during  the 
daytime,  when  the  sun  is  on  them,  will  be  much  better  than  exposing  them 
to  its  full  influence. 

Cinerarias. — Attend  well  to  those  that  were  sown  earliest,  as  their 
pots  will  now  be  getting  filled  with  roots,  in  which  case  any  deficiency  in 
the  way  of  water  will  so  far  injure  them  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  their  lower 
leaves,  and  when  that  happens,  however  well  flowered  they  may  be,  they 
lose  half  their  beauty.  Let  the  plants  be  looked  over  every  ten  days  in 
order  to  see  that  aphides  do  not  get  a  lodgment  on  them,  or  a  like  loss  of 
leaf  will  be  the  result.  If  the  plants  be  fumigated  to  destroy  aphides  it 
should  be  done  lightly,  or  the  foliage  will  be  liable  to  get  injured.  The 
safest  course  is  to  watch  closely,  and  immediately  a  plant  is  affected  with 
either  aphides  or  thrips  to  dip  it  in  Tobacco  water,  a  supply  of  which 
ready  for  use  should  always  be  at  hand  in  every  garden,  large  or  small, 
especially  during  spring  and  summer,  when  these  insects  come  to  life  so 
quickly. 

Late-struck  Double  Petunias  will,  if  they  have  been  well  at- 
tended to,  have  been  fouud  very  useful  for  either  greenhouse  or  room 
decoration.  Cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  put  in  for  flowering  next 
spring  and  summer,  after  which  the  old  plants,  when  done  blooming, 
may  be  thrown  away,  as  young  ones  are  in  all  respects  better,  and  occupy 
less  room. 

Wierembergias  are  now  much  neglected.  Although  small-growing, 
free-flowering  subjects,  they  are  well  worth  cultivation.  They  are  very 
suitable  to  edge  vases  for  summer  decoration,  where  their  drooping  habit 
and  profusion  of  flowers  are  seen  to  advantage.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  window  boxes  or  for  room  plants.  Cuttings  should  at 
once  be  got  in,  selecting  the  softest  shoots  that  have  not  a  disposition  to 
bloom.  Put  in  the  points  of  these  1  in.  apart  in  5  in.  pots  in  sandy  peat 
surfaced  with  ^  in.  of  sand ;  water  them  immediately  and  cover  with  a 
bell-glass,  putting  them  in  a  little  warmth.  When  they  are  struck  they 
should  be  placed  singly  in  email  pots  for  the  winter  and  kept  near  the 
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glass.    If  they  can  be  accommodated  with  a  temperature  of  45^  in  the 
night  it  will  keep  tliem  growing. 

Ferns. — Reduce  the  atmosplieric  moisture  of  the  Fern  house,  and 
also  the  roof -shading,  but  this  only  in  a  comparative  degree ;  Ferns_  having 
no  wood  to  mature  and  solidify  like  flowering  plants,  neither  require,  nor 
will  they  bear  this  additional  sunlight,  and  drier  root  treatment  being 
carried  so  far  as  in  the  case  of  flowering  plants,  without  suffering  seriously. 
What  they  do  require  at  this  season  is  simply  to  carry  this  treatment  so 
far  as  to  check  the  disposition  to  mako  growth,  and  reat  the  plants,  so  as 
to  get  them  in  that  condition  that  they  will  move  with  vigour  when  the 
season  of  active  growth  comes  round.  In  places  where  Ferns  are  grown, 
if  the  plants  stand  on  any  loose  material  that  will  hold  moisture,  such  as 
ashes  or  sand  and  fine  gravel  mixed,  kinds  like  Pteris  serrulata,  and  the 
varieties  of  Adiantum,  such  as  A.  cuneatum,  formosum,  and  pubescens, 
will  drop  their  spores  and  vegetate  in  quantity  without  the  trouble  of  a 
special  preparation  in  sowing  them.  The  young  plants  that  thus  come  up 
in  spring  will  now  be  large  enough  for  putting  singly  in  small  pots ;  for 
these  do  not  use  them  too  large,  but  in  all  cases  let  them  be  proportionate 
in  size  to  the  plants.  Peat  is  the  most  suitable  soil  in  which  to  grow 
them  when  it  can  be  had  good,  but,  where  not  easily  procurable,  these 
and  other  Ferns  will  grow  in  ordinary  loam,  always  taking  the  precaution 
of  keeping  it  porous  by  a  liberal  admixture  of  crocks  broken  to  the  size 
of  Horse  Beans ;  or  coal  cinders  will  do  equally  well  broken  small,  to 
which  some  sand  has  been  added ;  the  proportion  of  this  latter,  for  these, 
as  for  all  other  plants,  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  being  dependent 
upon  the  quantity  of  sand  the  soil  naturally  contains.  I  am  led  to  mako 
these  remarks  by  so  often  seeing  cultivators  fall  into  the  opposite  extremes 
of  mixing  too  little  or  too  much  sand  with  their  potting  material,  the 
result  of  which  is  either  the  whole  mass  in  the  pots  gets  sour  and  unsuit- 
able for  healthy  development  of  the  roots  in  the  former  case,  or  not 
afibrding  sufficient  sustenance  through  being  too  open  and  poor.  Ferns, 
unlike  many  plants,  should,  as  soon  as  potted,  be  immediately  watered, 
for,  if  ever  the  soil  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  after  potting,  as  is  needful 
for  subjects  that  do  not  require  so  much  water,  they  will  flag,  and  when- 
ever this  occurs  to  a  Fern,  especially  when  its  roots  have  been  disturbed, 
as  in  the  case  of  potting,  it  receives  serious  injury,  and  generally  loses 
many  of  the  fronds.  The  cultivation  of  Ferns  is  often  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  dark,  heavily- shaded  situation.  This  produces  a  disposition 
of  the  fronds  to  damp  ofl'.in  the  winter,  especially  if  the  growth  has  been 
made  in  too  close  and  warm  an  atmosphere.  Ferns  so  treated  generally 
make  very  large,  deep  green  fronds,  but  not  enduring ;  the  varieties 
above  named,  which  are  so  useful  for  general  purposes,  can  scarcely  be 
grown  with  too  much  light,  provided  they  are  shaded  slightly  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  when  it  is  powerful.  Older  plants  of  Ferns,  such 
as  the  above,  grown  for  cutting,  should  be  kept  in  comparatively  small 
pots  ;  by  this  means  any  disposition  to  luxuriant  growth  is  checked,  and 
they  will  stand  in  water  for  several  days. 

Window  Plants. —  Remove  plants  that  have  done  blooming,  and 
always  endeavour  to  have  good  healthy  foliage  if  flowers  are  scarce.  The 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  the  best  of  all  window  plants ;  display  them 
to  advantage,  and  pick  off  seeds  and  decaying  leaves  from  Tropeeolums. 
Balsams  and  Asters  are  no  w  very  pretty  in  windows,  as  are  also  some  plants 
of  Tagetes  and  African  Marigolds.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  plants  of 
Creeping  Jenny,  and  permit  the  shoots  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  to  droop 
in  graceful  festoons.  Introduce  a  few  Cockscombs,  yellow  Calceolarias, 
Grasses,and  any  other  miscellaneous  plants  obtainable.  Indeed,  a  very  pretty 
ornamentation  in  the  window  is  the  Japanese  Maize  grown  in  pots.  Me- 
sembryantheaiums,too,are  very  useful  for  a  dry  position.and  Gazania  splen- 
dens  for  a  sunny  one.  The  various  small-leaved  Ivies.too,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  they  are  useful  for  suspended  baskets,  screens,or  for  spreading  over 
balconies,and  they  grow  and  thrive  under  even  adverse  circumstances.  Ferns 
and  Selaginellas  are  also,  as  everybody  knows,  excellent  for  windows, 
especially  those_  facing  the  north  or  east;  and  for  windows  facing  the 
brightest  sunshine.  Acacia  lophantha  and  other  kinds  of  Acacia,  some 
sorts  of  Asparagus,  Convolvulus  mauritauicus,  Grasses,  and  other  plants 
df  that  sort  are  suitable. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Examine  the  inside  borders  of  late  Vineries,  and  see  that  the 
soil  is  not  too  dry  before  the  Grapes  become  nearly  ripe.  Where  such  ig 
the  case,  lose  no  time  in  giving  sufficient  water  to  mature  the  crop,  and 
also  to  keep  the  soil  moist  enough  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  shrivelling 
during  winter.  Every  favourable  opportunity  must  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  push  on  very  late  Grapes  this  month,  for  the  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  sun-heat,  which  will  be  felt  in  subsequent  ones,  will  be  unfavourable 
to  their  development.  Late  Grapes  are  better  flavoured  when  thoroughly 
ripe  by  the  end  of  September  than  later,  and  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
damp  throughout  the  winter  when  in  this  state  as  when  only  partially 
ripe.  Gros  Colmau  is,  in  many  instances,  a  bad  kind  to  colour;  but  it 
often  keeps  well,  and  is  quite  eatable  when  tinted  with  green.  No  anxiety 
need  be  felt  about  the  colouring  of  the  Black  Alicante ;  it  will  do  so 
under  all  circumstances.  The  surface  of  the  border  under  Grapes  ripe 
for  autumn  use  should  now  be  kept  very  dry,  to  prevent  damping  amongst 
the  fruit ;  and  do  not  rake  or  stir  the  loose  surface  soil,  or  a  great  deal  of 
dust  will  rise  to  rest  on  and  disfigure  the  berries.  Keep  the  ventilators 
of  all  Vineries  in  which  the  fruit  is  all  cut  wide  open  night  and  day,  so 
that  the  wood  may  become  ripe  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  give  young 
Vines  planted  this  season  so  much  water  as  they  required  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  growth. 


Pines.— Plants  of  all  kinds,  excepting  early  Queens,  now  require  more 
fire-heat  than  they  have  had  for  some  months,  especially  at  night.  On 
dull  days  the  fire  should  be  kept  going  quietly  throughout,  and  water 
must  be  given  in  moderation  after  this  period.  Newly-rooted  suckers  do 
not  generally  require  much  water  until  spring,  and  they  are  more  likely 
to  become  unhealthy  when  kept  very  moist  than  when  they  arc  somewhat 
dry.  Discontinue  all  syringing  overhead,  excepting  after  an  exceedingly 
bright  day. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Late  Crops. — Unless  where  a  deficiency  of  winter  vegetables  has 
been  put  in,  and  there  are  good  strong  plants  at  hand  of  Kale  or  Cole- 
worts,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  more  of  the  ground  that  becomes  vacant 
after  this,  as  the  time  iutei-vening  before  the  growing  season  is  over  is  not 
sufficient  to  admit  of  these  late-planted  crops  attaining  a  useful  size,  and 
they  seriously  interfere  with  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  another 
year  without  making  any  adequate  return.  Let  all  haulm  of  Peas,  French 
and  Broad  Beans,  or  Lettuces  that  have  run  to  seed,  or  anything  of  a 
similar  description,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  bear  or  to  be  of  further 
use  on  the  ground,  be  at  once  removed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  anything 
of  this  kind  to  remain  ;  for,  so  long  as  any  growth  continues,  it  is  so  much 
extracted  from  the  soil  to  no  purpose.  They  should,  therefore,  be  con- 
veyed to  the  refuse  heap  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  all  ground  be  well  hoed 
as  often  as  weeds  make  their  appearance.  These  will  not  cease  to  spring 
for  some  time  yet,  growing,  as  they  do,  with  a  lower  temperature  than 
most  cultivated  crops.  Where  salads  are  in  constant  demand,  especially 
in  the  spring,  it  is  well  now  to  sow  a  little  Corn  Salad  and  American 
Cress.  These  hardy  plants  will  stand  any  amount  of  frost  and  prove 
useful  in  the  spring.  Sow  the  seeds  in  rows  1  ft.  apart ;  this  will  give 
room  to  use  the  hoe  in  keeping  the  ground  clean.  Thin  Turnips  as  they 
get  large  enough ;  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  they  become  drawn, 
which  much  interfei-es  with  their  after  growth. 

Mushrooms. — Those  who  have  not  a  regular  house  for  Mushrooms 
are  frequently  deterred  from  attempting  their  cultivation.  In  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  these  vegetables  much  depends  upon  the  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  the  beds,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  most  highly - 
finished  Mushroom  houses  are  anything  but  the  best  to  grow  them  in. 
For  market  purposes,  all  through  the  autumn,  very  large  quantities  are 
grown  on  ridges  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  litter  in  some  cases,  aided 
by  wooden  shutters  ;  but  this  method  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  some  experience.  A  few  words  respecting  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  growth  of  Mushrooms  may  not  bo  out  of  place  for  those  who  have 
not  had  much  practice  with  them.  They  require  a  moist,  genial  atmos- 
phere to  grow  in  ;  in  other  words,  the  air  immediately  enveloping  the  beds 
must  be  soft  and  sufficiently  warm,  subject  to  no  cold  draughts  or  con- 
siderable fluctuations  in  temperature,  such  as  the  external  air  is  liable  to. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  give  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  a 
place  must  be  at  hand  where  these  conditions,  if  not  existing,  can  be 
provided.  A  close  shed — if  somewhat  low  all  the  better — or  any  building 
not  too  large,  that  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  may  be  used.  Beds  of 
very  small  superficial  area  are  not  likely  to  bear  so  well  as  those  that  are 
larger,  for  the  reason  that  the  body  of  manure  in  the  place  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  requisite  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  manure 
should  be  procured  from  stables  where  the  horses  are  well  fed  with  plenty 
of  corn,  and  where  there  is  no  deodorising  chemical  powder  or  liquid 
used,  as  these  are  fatal  to  the  Mushrooms.  Let  the  manure  be  fresh,  not 
such  as  has  been  wet  and  fermented,  and  do  not  use  the  long  littery  portion. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  particular  in  having  nothing  but 
the  manure,  as  is  frequently  urged,  for  a  little  short  straw  amongst  it  will 
do  no  harm.  As  soon  as  procured,  it  should  either  be  placed  in  a  covered 
shed  where  it  will  not  get  wet,  or  at  once  put  where  it  is  to  be  made  uso 
of.  In  either  case,  let  it  be  in  a  moderate-sized  heap,  and  turn  it  over 
several  times  to  prevent  its  getting  too  hot ;  this  will  work  off  any  super- 
abundant moisture,  to  assist  which  it  should  have  plenty  of  air.  In  tho 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  so  it  will  be  in  a  condition  for  making  up  into  a 
bed.  This  should  be  about  IS  in.  in  thickness,  the  area  of  which  will  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  building  or  the  quantity  of  the  manure  used. 
As  the  work  proceeds  beat  it  quite  sohd  with  the  fork  and  finish  off  by 
making  the  surface  hard  and  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  In  a 
week's  time  ascertain  the  heat  of  the  bed  by  plunging  a  thermometer  in 
it,  and,  as  soon  as  it  denotes  a  little  under  SO^'  in  temperature,  put  in  the 
spawn.  This  should  be  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  pigeons' 
eggs,  and  should  be  thrust  just  below  the  surface  at  intervals  of  S  in.  or 
10  in.  Try  the  heat  of  the  bed  again  in  a  few  days,  and,  if  the  warmth 
is  decreasing,  put  on  the  soil.  Any  ordinary  loam  will  do;  this  must 
have  been  turned  over  several  times  to  get  it  to  the  requisite  condition. 
It  should  not  bo  so  wet  as  to  adhere  too  closely  together  when  pressed 
by  the  hand ;  put  it  on  about  6  iu.  in  thickness,  breaking  it  moderately 
fine  previously,  and  beating  it  down  with  the  back  of  the  spade  so  as  to 
make  it  smooth.  A  couple  of  inches  of  loose  hay  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface;  in  some  Mushroom  houses  it  is  an  assistancej  in  others  it  is 
not  needed;  but  when  the  houses  are  small,  and  there  is  no  fire-heat 
used,  it  is  generally  required.  If  all  goes  well,  in  a  few  weeks  the 
spawn  will  begin  to  run,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  white 
mould  on  the  surface  ;  after  this  the  buttons  will  soon  commence  to  make 
their  appearance.  There  is  no  precise  time  that  can  be  stated  for  a 
Mushroom  bed  coming  into  bearing  after  it  is  spawned  ;  those  that  aro 
the  longest  before  they  begin  to  yield  are  often  the  most  fruitful  after 
they  have  commenced.  As  the  weather  becomes  cooler  it  will  be  a  mate- 
rial assistance  to  get  in  a  body  of  new  manure,  which  can  be  laid  18  in. 
or  so  in  depth  on  the  path  and  occasionally  turned  over ;  this  will  luise 
the  temperature  of  the  place  and  produce  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
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the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Tho  manure,  when  fit,  can  then  be  made  up 
into  another  bed  to  come  into  hearing  after  the  first  is  prepared  and 
treated  similarly.  In  growing  Mushrooms  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  pre- 
caution to  always  have  on  hand,  where  it  will  not  get  too  wet,  enough 
loam  for  soiling  the  beds.  When  the  manure  is  good  in  quality,  many 
successful  growers  mix  fully  a  third  of  loam  with  it  in  the  beds.  Some- 
times a  bed  will  get  too  dry  before  it  has  finished  bearing,  or  even  before 
it  begins  to  bear ;  the  latter  not  so  often.  In  applying  water  to  these,  as 
in  its  use  with  many  plants,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  convey  in  writing 
a  positive  knowledge  of  when  it  is  required.  In  the  cultivation  of 
Mushrooms,  if  too  much  be  used  it  will  destroy  the  spawn  ;  if  too 
little,  it  will  not  grow.  Much  may  be  learnt  that  will  assist  in 
tho  culture  of  Mushrooms  by  observing  the  combination  of  conditions 
that  exist  in  tbe  ground  and  in  the  atmosphere  in  seasons  when  they 
are  the  most  plentiful  out-of-doors.  Tho  most  experienced  grower  will 
sometimes  fail  with  them.  I  have  known  the  first  attempt  to  be  most 
successful ;  where  the  reverse  is  experienced,  I  would  say  try  again.  It  is 
only  the  loss  of  a  little  labour,  for  the  manure  so  prepared  is  none  the 
worse  for  ordinary  purposes  afterwards.  In  the  growth  of  this  esteemed 
vegetable  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  command  an  equable 
temperature,  and  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  place  in 
which  they  are  grown.  The  best  house  I  have  ever  seen  for  producing 
unfailing  crops  was  nothing  more  than  a  long,  straw -thatched,  span-roof, 
resting  on  the  ground  with  no  side  walls  but  brick  gables,  with  a  door  at 
one  end,  and  a  flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  covered  with  grating  run- 
ning under  the  path  which  was  down  the  centre.  The  beds,  about  6  ft. 
wide  each,  were  on  either  side.  Mushrooms  can  be  grown  in  a  place  of 
this  description  when  the  weather  is  too  warm  for  them  to  do  well  in  the 
houses  generally  met  with. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

September  9— Sowing  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radishes.  Shifting 
a  few  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  into  pots  for  blooming  early.  Putting  in 
cuttings  of  double  Petunias,  Lobelias,  and  Nierembergias.  Cutting  and 
bottling  a  few  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  left  from  the  second 
early  house,  and  removing  the  lights  off  tbe  same  in  order  to  get  the 
wood  well  ripened.  Cutting  oflf  all  heads  of  Globe  Artichokes  that  are 
overgrown.  Removing  all  young  shoots  from  Tomatoes  in  order  to 
expose  tho  unripened  fruit  to  the  sun  and  gathering  those  that  are  ripe  ; 
also  removing  laterals  from  Vines  and  cutting  out  bad  berries  from  the 
bunches.     Slaking  new  gravel  walks. 

Sept.  10. — Potting  Pelargoniums  which  have  been  struck  in  the  open 
ground.  Clearing  off  Strawberry  runners  from  permanent  plants,  apply- 
ing a  good  coating  of  rotten  manure  between  the  rows  and  forking  it  in. 
Dutch  hoeing  amongst  Broccoli  ani  all  other  growing  crops  to  kill  weeds 
before  wet  weather  sets  iu.  Planting  all  spare  ground  with  Cabbage 
plants  to  come  into  use  in  winter.  Gathering  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Jersey  Gratioli,  and  a  few  Marie  Louise  Pears  for  dessert. 

Sept.  11. — Potting  a  collection  of  Campanulas.  Covering  up  dwarf 
Beans  with  spare  lights  to  protect  them  from  early  frosts  and  heavy 
rains.  Roughly  digging  and  heavily  manuring  a  piece  of  ground  lately 
cleared  of  Peas  for  next  year's  Onions.  Earthing  up  Celery  and  Car- 
doons.  Pruning  and  painting  the  early  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  and 
washing  tbe  woodwork  and  glass.  Kmptying  old  Mushroom  bed  and 
turning  manure  for  another  one.  Pincbiug  off  all  runners  from  Straw- 
berries  in  pots.     Weeding  and  hoeing  amongst  Asparagus  beds. 

Sept.  12. — Pricking  out  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos  and  Stanstead  Park 
Lettuces.  Thinning  out  Spinach  and  afterwards  hoeing  between  the 
rows.  Cutting  Grass  edgings  and  turning  gravel  walks  to  give  them  a 
fresh  appearance  for  the  winter.  Cutting  off"  Strawberry  runners  and 
weeding  and  hoeing  between  the  plants.  Eartbmg  up  Celery  whilst  the 
soil  is  dry  and  friable.  Spawning  and  soiling  IVIushroom  bed.  Watering 
Pines  all  tbrough  ;  also  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  plants. 

Sept.  13. — Potting  off  cuttings  of  Coleus  and  Alternantheras.  Put- 
ting in  cuttings  of  Heliotropes  and  Pelargoniums.  Digging  ground  for 
August-sown  Cabbages.  Clearing  off  Peas  and  cleaning  the  ground  for 
other  crops.  Thinning  Turnips.  Cleaning,  weeding,  and  rolling  gravel 
walks.  Stopping  all  laterals  on  Vines.  Placing  stakes  to  Pines  which 
are  in  fruit.  Tying  out  Chrysanthemums.  Gathering  Yellow  Ingestre, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Emperor  Alexander  Apples ;  also  a  few  more 
Marie  Louise  Pears  and  Tomatoes.     Watering  indoor  Peach  borders. 

Sept.  14. — Sowing  Chervil.  Thinning  out  Mignonette  in  pots;  also 
Lettuce  and  Endive  in  seed  beds.  Dutch  hoeing  between  all  "Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  and  newly-planted  Lettuce  and  Endive.  Looking  over  all 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  and  stopping  their  shoots  where  required.  Reno- 
vating manure  linings  round  frames.  Filling  up  Grape  bottles  and 
cutting  out  all  bad  berries  from  the  bunches.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert : 
Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Figs,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Apples,  and 
Plums.— W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Hyde  Park. — The  gentleman  who  wrote  so  enthusiastically  a  few 
days  ago  in  praise  of  the  "carpet  gardening"  in  Hyde  Park-,  and  its 
"  marvellous  regularity,"  no  doubt  represents  the  taste  of  some  portion 
of  the  public  ;  but  there  are  certainly  others  who,  like  myself,  look  upon 
these  marvellously  regular  beds  as  anything  but  tbe  perfection  of  horti- 
cultural art,  and  would  rather  see  part,  at  least,  of  the  great  pains  and 
cost  which  they  absorb  given  to  the  trees  and  greensward,  which  have  for 
along  time  been  so  grossly  neglected.— William  Allinghasi.  [The 
above  is  in  the  "Times"  in  reply  to  an  amusing  note  that  appeared 
therein  signed  "  Edward  Sullivan."] 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  jj.  207.J 

Pistils  with  an  Inferior  Ovary. — Inferior  ovaries  usually 
contain  several  or  many  ovules  whether  one-celled  or  more 
than  one-celled.  The  large  Natural  Order  of  Compositse  is  an 
exception,  the  ovary  being  always  inferior  and  uniovulate.  As 
already  explained,  the  ovary  becomes  inferior  in  consequence 


Fig.   523.— Pistil   of    Samolus    Valo-        Fig.  529.— ristil  of  Samolus,  with  the 
randi,  bavmg  an  mfenor  ovary.  top  part  removed,  showing  tbe 

Bingle  cell  of  the  ovary. 

either  of  the  calyx  tube  adhering  to  it,  or  the  floral  axis  itself 
growiog  up  around  and  to  it.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  is  tbe  case  in  a  fully  developed  flower  ;  but  this 
is  of  little  practical  importance,  because  in  descriptive  botany 
the  distinction  is  not  made.  Figs.  528  to  534-  illustrate  this 
group.   In  fig.  530  (Samolus  Valerandi)  the  ovfiry  is  one-celled, 


Piff.  &^^.  —  Longitudinal  section  of 
the  pistil  of  Samolus,  showinfj  the 
free  central  placenta  studded  with 
ovules. 


Fig.  631.— Pistil  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium,  with  an  inferior 
four-celled  ovary. . 


with  free  central  placenta;  in  fig.  634  (Chrysosplenium)  it  is 
also  one-celled,  but  the  ovules  are  affixed  to  two  parietal  pla- 
centas ;  whilst  in  the  four-celled  ovary  of  Mesembryanthemum 
(fig.  532)  the  ovules  have  an  tisile  placentation. 

The  Ovule. 

Having  already  pretty  fully  described  the  principal  modifi- 
cations of  the  seed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  so  much  into 


Fig.  532.— Cross  Fection  of  the  ovary        Fir.  533.— Pistil  of  Chrysosplenium 
of  Mesembryanthemum,  showing  with  a  half-inferior  ovary, 

tho   four     celW     and    numerous 
ovules. 

detail  here  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  development  and  structure  of  the  ovule  cannot  be 
seen  and  followed  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  it  is  all  the 
more  desirable  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  leading  types  of 
the  ovule.  At  the  outset  the  learner  should  be  careful  not  to 
confound  embryo  with  ovule. 

Origin  of  Ovules. — Ovules  appear  on  the  placenta  as  minute 
nipple-like  projections  of  homogeneous  cellular  tissue,  which 
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in  course  of  development  differentiates  into  what  is  termed  a 
nucleus  and  integuments,  or  coats,  and  a  stalk.  The  nucleus 
develops  as  a  cellular  body  in  which  a  relatively  large  cell  is 
formed ;  this  is  the  embryo  sac.  Usually  two  coats  of  tissue 
grow  around  the  nucleus  from  the  base  upwards,  finally  entirely 
enclosing  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  aperture.  The 
inner  integument  or  coat  is  completed  first,  though  named  the 


Fig.  534. — Cross  section  of  the  one- 
celled  ovary  of  Chrysosplenium, 
showing  the  two  parietal  placentas. 


r.  535.— Ovale  of  Rhnbarb,  torn 
open  to  show  the  two  coats  or 
integuments  and  the  nucleus. 
Enlarged. 


secundine,  from  its  position  in  the  perfect  ovule,  the  outer 
being  called  the  primine.  Fig.  535  represents  a  perfect  ovule, 
very  much  enlarged  and  torn,  open  to  show  the  coats  and 
nucleus.  That  point  of  the  ovule  where  an  organic  connection 
exists  between  the  nucleus  and  its  coat  or  coats  is  the  chalaza, 
in  the  axis  or  centre  of  which  is  a  cord  of  a  different  kind  of 
tissue — a  vascular  bundle,  which  runs  through  the  stalk  of  the 
ovule  into  the  placenta.  The  stalk  receives  the  distinctive 
name  of  funicle,  and  the  orifice  leading  through  the  coats  to 
the  nucleus  is  the  mioropyle  or  foramen.    In  consequence  of 


Ovules—;/',  funicle ;  m,  micropyle. 


Fig.  636.— Orthotro- 
poas  ovule  of  Rhu- 
barb. 


Fig;  537.— Anatropons 
ovule  of  Helleborus 
fcetidns. 


Fig.  638.  —  Campylotro- 
pouB  ovule  of  ^haseolus 
vulgaris. 


differences  in  growth,  the  relative  positions  of  funicle  and 
micropyle  vary  very  much,  and  ovules  are  divided  into  three 
classes  according  to  their  shape,  viz.,  orthofcropous,  anatropous, 
and  campylotropous. 

Orthotropous  Ovules. — In  this  the  growth  of  the  nucleus  is 
quite  straight,  so  that  the  mioropyle  is  at  the  end  of  the  ovule, 


Ftg.  539.— Longitudinal  section  of  an 
orthotropous  ovule  (represented 
diagrammaticiUy);  f,  inner  integu- 
ment (aecundine) ;  /,  outer  integu- 
ment (primine):  "»  nucleus;  m, 
micropyle ;  c,  chalaza  ;  /,  f  oiiicle ;  «, 
embryo  sac. 


Fig.  540. — Longitudinal  section  of  an 
anatropous  ovule  (represented 
diagrammatically)  ;  /.  funicle ; 
r,  raphe  ;  f,  inner  integument ;  *, 
outer  integument;  n,  nucleu3  ;  m, 
micropyle  ;  c,  chalaza  ;  s,  embryo 
sac. 


opposite  to  the  funicle  (see  figs.  536  and  539).  This  kind  of 
ovule  is  characteristic  of  the  Rhubarb,  Dock,  Knotweed,  Sting- 
ing Nettle,  many  Conifers,  &c. 

AN.1TR0P0US  Ovules.— When  the  organic  base  (chalaza)  is  at 
the  end  of  the  ovule  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  funicle  is 
given  off  and  the  micropyle  is  near  the  funicle,  the  ovule  is 


anatropous  (fig.  537).  That  part  of  the  funicle  which  adheres 
to  the  ovule,  running  from  the  chalaza  down  one  side,  is  termed 
the  raphe  (figs.  540  i-  and  546  )■).    Fig.  540  is  placed  with  its 


Fig.  611.  Fig.  542.  Fig.  543.  Fig.  544. 

Anatropous  ovule  of  Celandine  (Chelidonium  majus),  in  different  stages 
of  development— 71,  nucleus  ;  ch,  chalaza;  s,  secundine ;  p,  primine  ; 
r,  raphe ;  /,  funicle. 

organic  base  downwards  ;  figs.  5tl  to  541  show  different  stages 
in  the  development  of  an  anatropous  ovule.  In  fig.  5il  we 
have  a  naked  nucleus  in  an  erect  position,  and  in  tracing  its 
development  onwards  to  fig.  514  we  see  that  it  becomes  in- 
verted by  the  growth  of  a  raphe,  or  adherent  portion  of  the 
funicle.  This  kind  of  ovule  is  common  Lo  a  very  lai'ge  propor- 
tion of  plants. 

Campylotropous  Ovules. — In  this  modification  of  the  ovule 
the  nucleus  and  its  coats  are  curved  in  growth,  so  as  to  bring 


Fig.  545.— Vertical  section  of  fig.  644.       Pig.  546.— Longitudinal  section  of  a 

carapylotropoua  ovule  (represented 
diagrammatically) ;  the  letters  have 
the  same  signihcations  as  in  the 
preceding  figures. 

the  chalaza  and  micropyle  near  together  (figs.  538  and  546) ; 
see  also  the  various  stages  of  development  (figs.  547  to  550). 
Campylotropous  ovules  characterise  the  Mallow  and  Pink 
families.  Besides  the  foregoing  principal  forms  of  the  ovule, 
there  are  all  sorts  of  intermediate  ones,  some  of  which  have 
received  special  names,  but  they  may  well  be  dispensed  with. 


Fig.  647.  Fig.SW. 

Campyl  jtropous  ovule  of  Malva,  in  different  stages  of   growth — /, 
funicle;   p,  primine;   a,  secundine ;    «,  nacleua. 

Fertilisation  of  Ovules. — This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing processes  in  plant  life,  on  account  of  the  varied  and  beau- 
tiful contrivances  and  provisions  for  effecting  it ;  but  it  is  ouly 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  and  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Darwin  was  one 


Fig.  551.— Vertical  section  of  fig,  550. 


Fig.  552.  —  Mature  pallen  grain  of 
lEnotnera,  emit^Ang  a  tube.  Much 
enlarged. 


of  the  first  and  most  successful  students  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  besides  being  instrumental  in  attracting  other 
persons  into  the  same  field  of  inquiry.  Almost  every  species 
of  plant  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  fertilisation,  in  so  far  as  the 
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conveyance  of  the  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  is  con- 
cerned, and  whole  books  have  been  -written  on  the  subject 
without  exhausting  it.  In  this  place  we  can  only  explain  the 
general  plan,  and  refer  the  reader  to  special  works  for  descrip- 
tions  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  From  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  the  reader  will  have  learned  that  stamens, 
the  organs  in  which  the  pollen  or  male  element  is  generated, 
are  not  always  borne  in  the  same  flower  as  the  pistil,  or  even 
on  the  same  plant.  Furthermore,  when  there  are  stamens  in 
the  same  flower  as  the  pistil  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ovules 
will  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  the  same  flower. 
Indeed,  this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  since  the 
pollen  is  not  always  mature  at  the  time  the  ovules  are  in  a 
state  to  receive  it.  When  the  ovules  are  ready  for  impregna- 
tion the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  style  becomes  more  or  less 
viscid,  so  that  the  pollen  grains  coming  in  contact  with  it 
adhere.  Sometimes  the  pollen  escapes  before  the  stigma 
exudes  the  viscous  fluid,  when  the  flower  is  termed  protan- 
drous ;  sometimes  not  until  after  it  is  dried  up,  when  the 
flower  is  protogynous.  Insects  and  wind  are  the  chief  agents 
in  conveying  pollen  to  the  stigmas,  and  in  many  instances 
flowers  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  one  or  the  other  for 


Fig.  653.— Portion  of  a  Btigma  penetrated  by  tubes  from  the  pollen, 
grains.    Very  mnch  enlarged, 

pollination ;  not  sometimes  upon  one,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
other.  Plants  in  which  fertilisation  is  aided  by  the  wind  are 
anemophilous,  and  entomophilous  when  insects  are  the  agents. 
Those  of  the  former  category  often  produce  pollen  in  profusion, 
like  the  Pines  and  Firs,  whilst  the  pollen  grains  of  some  of 
those  belonging  to  the  latter  cohere  in  masses,  as  in  Orchids, 
Stephanotis,  Hoyas,  &o.  In  many  instances  the  reason  why 
exotic  plants  rarely  produce  seed  is,  that  the  particular  insect 
that  performs  the  ofiioe  for  it  in  its  native  home  does  not  exist 
in  this  country,  and  the  gardener  omits  to  fill  its  place.  The 
pollen  of  someflowers  is  dispersed  by  a  sudden  jerking  movement 
of  the  stamens,  as  in  Kalmias ;  or  the  style  moves  towards  the 
stamens,  as  in  Mimulus.  The  viscous  fluid  on  the  mature 
stigma  not  only  secures  the  pollen  grains  that  fall  upon  it,  but 
it  is  also  conducive  to  a  kind  of  growth  they  exhibit.  Like 
seeds,  pollen  grains,  of  some  plants  at  least,  will  retain  their 
vital  power,  if  kept  dry,  for  a  considerable  period  after  having 
attained  maturity.  Some  kinds  of  pollen,  too,  are  much  more 
easily  excited  into  activity  than  others,  and  perform  their 
function  more  rapidly.  What  happens  when  the  pollen  comes 
into  contact  with  the  stigma  is  this,  each  grain  puts  forth  one 
or  more  slender  tubes  (fig.  D52),  which  enter  the  stigma  and 


penetrate  through  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style  into  the 
ovary  (fig.  553).  Here  they  quickly  find  the  orifice  in  the 
ovules,  and  a  single  tube  entering  at  length  reaches  the  large 
cell  (embryo  sac).  Within  the  embryo  sac  two,  or  occasionally 
more,  vesicles  (embryonic  vesicles)  are  formed,  and  these 
become  impregnated  on  contact  with  the  pollen-tube.  As  soon 
as  this  act  is  consummated,  one,  or  rarely  more,  of  the  em- 
bryonic vesicles  rapidly  develops  into  an  embryo  by  becoming 


Fig.  654. — Fertilised  embryonic  vesicle  of  an  Arabis— ;!,  extremity 
of  pollen  tube  ;  ^,  wall  of  the  embryo  sac,  inside  of  which  are 
formed  the  cellular  layers  of  the  endosperm  or  albumen,  e ; 

a,  embryonic  Tesicle  fertilized  and  developed  into  a  pro-embryo ; 

b,  embryo. 

clothed  with  a  wall  of  cellulose  (the  basis  of  the  vegetable 
fabric)  and  internal  growth  by  cell  division.  Fig.  554 
illustrates  this.  In  the  course  of  its  development  the  embryo, 
as  more  fully  explained  in  a  previous  paragraph,  either  fills 
the  whole  cavity,  or  it  is  embedded  in  more  or  less  albumen, 
and  the  coats  of  the  ovule  form  the  testa  of  the  seed. 

Kelation  of  the  Direction  op  the  Embryo  to  the  Form 
OF  THE  Ovule. — Since  the  radicle  of  the  embryo,  with  very 
few  known  exceptions,  points  in  the  direction  of  the  micropyle 
(through  which  it  emerges  in  germination),  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  an  intimate  relation  between  the  position  of  the  radicle 
and  the  form  of  the  ovule  or  seed.  This  is  more  easily  seen  in 
ripe  seeds,  especially  after  they  have  been  soaked  for  a  time. 
The  sections  of  seeds  (figs.  555  to  558)  represent  some  of  the 
variations.  In  the  orthotropus  ovule  the  embryo  is  always 
straight,  the  radicle  pointing  to  the  micropyle  and  the  coty- 
ledons to  the  funicle. 

Naked  Ovules. — From  all  that  has  preceded,  it  would  seem 
that  ovules  are  invariably  formed  within  a  closed  ovary,  but  it 
is  not  so.  There  is  one  important,  though  small,  class  of 
plants  in  which  the  ovules  are  borne  on  open  scales  or  car- 
pellary  leaves,  though  the  seeds  are  usually  protected  by  the 
scales  eventually  growing  into  dense  cones.  Oycads  and 
Conifers  constitute  this  class. 

Insertion  or  Attachment  of  Ovules. — As  may  have  been 
suspected  from  our  remarks  on  the  ovary  and  placenta, 
the  ovules  spring  from  a  definite  part  of  tlie  ovary.  This 
character  is  very  constant  and  particularly  useful  in  classifica- 
tion where  there  is  only  one  ovule  in  the  ovary  or  in  each  cell 
of  the  ovary.  Thus  in  all  the  Composita^'.the  solitary  ovule  is 
erect,  whereas  in  the  three  or  four  most  closely  allied  orders  it 


Fig.  566.— Vertical    Fig.  558.— Vertical 
section  of  a  seed       section  of  a  seed 


of  the  Wall- 
flower, the  em- 
bryo filling  the 
whole  cavity. 


of  Lychnis,  em- 
bryo surround- 
ing the  albumen. 


Fig.  557.— Vertical 
section  of  a  seed 
of  Thorn  Apple, 
the  curved  em- 
bryo embedded 
in  the  albumen. 


Fig.  668.— Vertical 
section  of  a  seed 
of  the  Marvel  of 
Peru. 


is  pendulous.  In  the  genus  Heracleum  (fig.  559)  and  all  the 
large  order  of  UmbelliferiB,  to  which  it  belongs,  there  is  one 
pendulous  ovule  in  each  of  the  two  cells  of  the  ovary.  In  the 
ovary  of  the  Grape  Vine  (fig.  560)  there  are  two  erect  ovules 
in  each  cell.  Ovules  are  collateral  when  they  are  placed  side 
by  side,  as  in  the  Grape  Vine  (fig.  561),  and  superposed  when 
one  is  seated  above  the  other,  as  in  fig.  562.  When  one  end 
of  an  ovule  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary  and  the  other 
end  directed  upwards  it  is  said  to  be  ascending.     Generally 
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the  funicle  is  short,  though  sometimes  very  long,  as  in  the 
common  Ash  and  in  many  of  the  Anaoardiacete. 

Number  op  Ovules  in  an  Ovary. — The  ovaries  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  plants  contain  only  one  ovule,  whilst  in 
many  instances  there  are  several,  or  they  are  numerous.  Some 
few  plants  produce  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  ovules  in 
each  ovary,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  only  a  small 
number  of  them  are  fertilised  and  develop  into  seeds.  Perhaps 
the  Opium  Poppy  is  the  most  prolific  of  plants  in  seed  bearing. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  one  capsule  contains  32,000  seeds. 
Another  very  free-seeding  plant  is  the  I'osglove.  We  have 
just  counted  the  seeds  in  one  capsule,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  1200 ;  and  the  plant  from  which  it  was  taken  bore  more 


FiB.  669.  —  Section  of  an  ovary  of       Fig.  560.— Section  of  an  ovary  of  the 
Horacleum     barbatum ;     ovulea  Grape  Vine  ;  ovules  erect, 

pendulous. 

than  500  capsules,  giving  a  total  of  600,000  seeds— a  prodigious 
number  indeed ! 

Singular  Mode  of  Fertilisation  op  Vallisneria  spiralis. 
— "We  will  conclude  this  section  with  a  description  of  the  mode 
of  fertilisation  of  this  favourite  drawing-room  aquatic.  On 
account  of  the  elegance  of  its  Grass-like  foliage  and  its  easy 
management  in  a  small  aquarium,  this  plant  is  now  familiar  to 


Fig.  661.— A  pistil  of  the 
Grape  Vine,  torn  at 
the  back  of  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  ovary, 
showing  the  collateral 
ovules. 


Fig.  663.— Pistil  of  ChaU- 
letia  pedunculata,  torn 
at  the  back  of  one  of 
the  cells  of  the  ovary, 
revealing  the  super- 
posed ovules. 


Fig.  663.— A  pistil  of 
Helleborus, opened 
at  the  back  of  the 
ovary  to  show  the 
attachment  of  the 
ovules  in  two 
series. 

most  people,  though  it  may  be  that  few  have  witnessed  the 
processes  of  fertilisation.  It  is  dioecious — that  is,  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  produced  on  different  plants,  so  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  both  sexes.  In  a  wild  state  it  grows  in  marsh 
ditches  (in  Central  Europe),  in  water  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  deep.  The 
male  flowers  are  very  small  and  sessile,  on  a  short  spike  close 
to  the  root  of  the  plant.  When  they  are  fully  developed,  they 
become  detached,  and  from  their  buoyancy  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  they  expand,  permitting  the  pollen  to 
escape.  The  female  flowers  are  rather  large,  and  borne  on 
very  long  peduncles,  which  are,  however,  coiled  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  until  the  period  for  fertilisation  arrives, 
when  they  uncoil  sufficiently  for  the  flowers  to  rise  amongst  the 
floating  males  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  fertilisation 
has  taken  place  the  peduncles  coil  up  again,  carrying  the  flowers 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  the  seeds  can  ripen  undis- 
turbed. W.  B.  Hemslet. 


DEPREDATIONS  OP  WASPS,  MICE,  &c.,  AMONGST 
RIPE  FRUIT. 

In  some  situations  insects,  birds,  and  small  animals  do  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  amongst  ripe  fruits.  Birds,  of  course,  may  be  kept  oiS  by 
nets,  and  a  covering  of  hexagon  netting  will  keep  off  wasps,  but  the 
netting  is  expensive  if  a  large  extent  of  wall  has  to  be  covered. 
Somehow,  too,  I  always  think  that  fruit  covered  up  during  the  finish- 
ing stage  of  ripening  is  not  so  good  in  flavour  or  colour  as  when  fully 
exposed.  Where  close  netting  cannot  be  had  for  covering  choice  wall 
fruits,  such  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  to  preserve  them  from  wasps 
at  this  season,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hang  up  bottles  half  filled  with 
some  sweet  liquid,  such  as  honey  and  beer.  These  shonld  be  hangup 
the  moment  the  first  wasp  makes  its  appearance,  for,  if  delayed,  the 
wasps  will  attack  the  fruit,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will 
continue  to  feast  upon  it,  whilst,  if  the  decoy  bottles  had  been  at 
hand,  they  would  have  been  tempted  to  enter,  and  so  have  found 
death  in  the  bottle.  Where  mice  are  numerous  they  are  often  ex. 
ceedingly  troublesome  in  Vineries  in  which  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging. 
They  run  up  the  Tines  and  nibble  the  berries  mostly  at  the  top  of  the 
bunches,  and  soon  do  a  large  amount  of  mischief.  The  remarks  just 
made  in  reference  to  wasps  are  applicable  in  even  a  greater  degree  to 
mice,  for,  if  they  once  begin  upon  the  Grapes,  traps  and  poison  will 
have  to  be  baited  with  something  tempting  before  they  will  look  at 
them  ;  if,  however,  a  trap  or  two  be  kept  constantly  set  about  the 
houses  and  sheds,  when  a  hungry  mouse  comes  in  he  enters  the  trap 
and  is  caught  before  a  lodgment  of  any  number  can  be  effected.  I 
have  at  various  times  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  mice,  and  I 
find  there  is  no  better  plan  than  keeping  two  or  three  traps  set  in 
different  places  about  the  promisee.  There  ia  an  advantage,  too,  in 
having  traps  of  different  kinds,  for  mice  have  their  peculiarities.  I 
have  often  found,  when  they  have  fought  shy  of  the  old  brick  traps, 
that  by  substituting  PuUenger's  patent  or  one  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  spring  wire  traps  with  a  change  of  bait,  that  they  might  be  cap- 
tured. As  regards  the  destruction  of  wasps,  if  they  are  at  all 
troublesome  the  nest  should  be  bunted  up  and  destroyed.  The  old- 
fashioned  plan — and  it  is  still  as  good  as  any — was  to  mix  some 
common  gunpowder  with  about  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphur  ; 
moisten  it  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  thick,  paste.like  putty  ;  form  it 
into  email  rolls  or  squibs  about  3  in.  long  by  i  in.  in  diameter.  These, 
when  wrapped  in  paper,  ignited  at  one  end,  and  dropped  into  the 
hole  leading  to  the  nest,  give  off  each  a  thick  suffocating  smother,  as 
to  render  the  wasps  insensible,  when  the  neats  should  be  dug  up  and 
the  whole  destroyed.  A  little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to  destroy 
wasps  eilectually  in  this  way,  and  it  is  just  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
boys  delight,  and  for  which  a  little  extra  pay  might  be  given. 
Another  plan  that  might  be  tried  in  some  cases  is  to  pour  gas  tar 
down  the  hole.  This  blocks  up  the  entrance,  and  the  fumes  from  the 
tar  smothers  them.  It  sometimes,  however,  fails  through  the  nest 
being  at  some  distance  from  the  entrance  and  the  wasps  opening 
another  outlet.  E.  Hobday, 


The  Thrush  a  Snail  Destroyer. — The  thrush  is  no  favourite 
of  cultivators,  owing  to  its  being  fond  of  bush  fruit.  Judging  from 
what  I  have  observed  of  the  doings  of  this  bird,  however,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  harm  which  it  inflicts  upon  us  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  amount  of  snails  and  aluga  which  it  destroys.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  wild  bird  so  voracious  in  this  respect  as 
the  thrush.  Thie  season  a  family  of  these  birds  found  their  way 
into  a  small  plantation  of  Raspberries,  and  I  noticed  at  times  a  sharp 
knocking  like  that  of  hitting  one  stone  upon  another.  This  I 
eventually  found  to  ariee  from  one  of  the  birds  making  use  of  a  large 
stone  upon  which  to  break  the  shells,  and  a  hetacomb  of  theae  lying 
around  plainly  indicated  the  havoc  which  had  been  made  amongat 
them.  Previoua  to  thia  discovery,  I  had  obaerved  an  unusual  number 
of  empty  ehella  scattered  about.  The  parent  birds  had,  doubtless, 
fed  their  young  upon  their  contents.  I  am  convinced  that  were  it 
possible  to  tame  and  keep  a  pair  of  thrushes  in  a  garden,  we  should 
be  but  little  troubled  with  snails  and  singe.  To  many  who  may  have 
beeu  annoyed  by  the  depredations  of  this  bird,  it  may  be  some  con. 
solation  to  know  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  lives  mainly 
upon  that  which  ia  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  both  the  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  cultivator. — J.  Corneill. 

A  Burdock  Exterminator.— For  years  we  have  beeu  troubled 
with  Burdocks,  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  mowing  during  the  summer, 
they  would  form  seed  in  the  autumn.  After  many  experiments,  a  certain 
and  speedy  remedy  for  the  pests  has  been  discovered  in  kerosene  oil.  If 
a  small  quantity  be  poured  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  directly  after 
cutting,  they  will  disappear  entirely,  roots  and  stalks,  leaving  no  trace  of 
their  former  existence  save  a  small  hole  in  the  earth  where  they  stood. 
This  may  be  styled  a  crude  idea,  but  refined  or  crude  oil  will  accomplish 
the  purpose. — "Moore's  Rural." 
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FORFICULA   AURICULARIA. 

(TUB    EARWIG.) 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Euplesoptera  (from 
the  Greek  cuplexo,  to  fold  well  or  carefully,  and  pteron,  a 
wing).  This  Order  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  wings  of  its  representatives  are  folded 
when  not  in  use.  The  earwig  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  this  country,  and  at  times  may  be  found  in  very 
great  abundance  and  almost  everywhere.  It  is  about  J  in.  long 
and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  long  antennie,  each  consisting  of  fourteen  joints  ;  the  upper 
pair  of  wings  is  leathery,  and  serve  as  wing-cases  for  the 
lower  pair ;  they  are  very  short,  and  only  cover  about  a  quarter 
of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  lower  wings,  when  expanded, 
are  very  large,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  they  can  be  covered 
by  such  small  wing-cases  ;  they  are,  however,  folded  in  a  very 
curious  manner.  On  the  front  margin  of  the  wing,  about 
one-third  of  its  length  from  the  base,  there  is  a  somewhat 
horny  patch,  from  which  radiate  a  number  of  veins  covered 
with  a  very  delicate  membrane.  AVhen  the  wing  is  folded 
these  veins  close  like  a  fan,  and  then  are  folded  back  on  them- 
selves from  a  point  half-way  in  their  length,  so  that  their  tips 
are  towards  the  centre  from  which  they  radiate  ;  from  this,  as 
a  hinge,  the  wing  is  again  folded  back,  and  by  this  means  all 
but  the  extreme  tip,  where  the  hardened  point  is,  can  be 
covered  by  the  wing-cases.  The  insect  is  obliged  to  bring  its 
body  to  its  assistance  in  the  somewhat  complicated  operations 
of  unfolding  and  folding  its  wings.  The  body  of  the  male  has 
nine  joints,  but  that  of  the  female  has  only  seven ;  in  both 
sexes  the  last  joint  is  furnished  with  a  formidable-looking  pair 


The  Earwig  (Forficnla  &nricu1aria); 

of  pincers  ;  those  of  the  male,  however,  are  toothed  and  are 
longer  and  more  curved  than  those  of  the  female. 

The  earwig,  aa  regards  its  transformations  or  changes,  is 
vei-y  unlike  the  insects  which  have  formed  the  subjects  of  the 
previous  papers,  for  it  never  becomes  a  grub  or  caterpillar  or 
chrysalis.  All  true  insects  undergo  the  following  metamor- 
phoses, and  change  from  the  egg  to  the  larva  (or  grub  or 
caterpillar),  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  (or  chrysalis  or 
nymph),  and  from  the  pupa  to  the  imago  (or  perfect  insect). 
The  earwig  is  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  the  larvaj,  when 
hatched  from  the  egg,  very  much  resemble  their  parents,  but 
they  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  have  not  any  wings  or  wing-cases, 
their  pincers  are  weak  and  almost  straight,  and  their  antennae 
have  only  eight  or  nine  joints.  They  shed  their  skins  from 
time  to  time,  increasing  in  size  at  each  moulting.  When  they 
reach  the  pupa  state  they  are  still  more  like  their  parents,  as 
they  are  provided  with  rudimentary  wings  and  wing-cases. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  small,  oval,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  under 
fallen  leaves,  stones,  the  bark  of  trees,  or  other  sheltered  places, 
in  clusters  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  sits  and  broods  over  them 
as  a  bird  would.  In  about  a  month  the  young  are  hatched,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  mother  continues  to  care 
for  them,  as  they  have  been  found  seeking  protection  under 
her.  Earwigs  are  a  great  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to 
gardeners  ;  they  feed  on  the  flowers  and  young  shoots  of  many 
plants,  particularly  on  those  of  Dahlias  and  Carnations,  which 
they  much  injure.  They  are  very  fond  of  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples,  which  they  spoil  by  making  large 
holes  in  them ;  they  sometimes  creep  into  Cauliflowers  and 
render  them  dirty  and  unfit  for  use.  Their  presence  in  gardens 
is  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  as  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
entirely  to  vegetable  food,  but  destroy  large  numbers  of  thrips, 
aphides,  and  some  kinds  of  wild  bees.    They  are  very  vora- 


cious, but  feed  only  at  night,  creeping  into  some  sheltered 
place  during  the  day.  Their  natural  enemies  are  small  birds, 
toads,  and  some  beetles,  particularly  the  Fetid  Rove-beetle,  or 
Devil's  Coach-horse.  One  of  the  ichneumonidse  is  parasitic  on 
them.  The  best  means  of  destroying  earwigs  is  to  place  near 
plants  and  to  hang  on  fruit  trees  which  have  been  attacked  by 
them  pieces  of  Reeds  or  the  stems  of  Sunflowers,  or  any  hollow 
stems,  into  which  the  earwigs  are  sure  to  creep,  and  from  which 
they  may  easily  be  shaken  and  killed ;  the  stem  of  the  Sun- 
flower is  particularly  useful,  as  the  insects  are  attracted  by  the 
sweet  pith. 

The  popular  notion  that  earwigs  creep  into  persons'  ears  at 
night-time  is,  I  believe,  entirely  without  foundation.  Even  if 
they  did,  it  would  be  impossible  that  they  could,  as  some  persons 
assert,  creep  into  the  brain,  as  there  is  no  passage  from  the  ear 
into  the  head.  S.  G.  S. 


PROVINCIAL   HORTICULTURAL    EXHIBITIONS. 

St.  Neots,  Hunts,  ia  neither  a  very  large  nor  a  very  popolona  town, 
but  its  inhabitanta  work  well  together,  and  in  the  matter  of  organ, 
ising  horticultural  shows  might  teach  a  valuable  lesson  to  places  of 
much  greater  pretensions  ;  this  ia  the  reason  why  I  have  ventured  to 
refer  to  the  matter  here.  The  schedule  appeals  to  the  help  and  sympathy 
of  all  classes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  bringa  together  a  large  amount 
of  produce,  much  of  which  is  really  excellent  in  quality  and  very 
creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  The  main  object  of  the  promoters  is, 
of  course,  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  but  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  thia 
alone,  as  there  are  open  classes  admitting  all  competitors  on  payment 
of  a  small  entrance  fee.  It  is  true  the  prizes  offered  are  small,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  of  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  society 
hopes  to  be  in  a  position  to  increase  their  value,  and  so  draw  exhibits 
from  a  greater  distance  to  abow  their  own  people  what  othera  are 
doing.  There  are  special  classes  for  amateurs,  farmers,  market 
gardeners,  ladies,  cottagers,  schoolgirls,  and  achoolboya,  and  the  ex- 
hibits in  the  latter  classes  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the 
thoughts  which  such  a  competition  inspires  in  the  youthful  mind  are,I 
think,  calculated  to  do  much  good  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  better 
things  hereafter.  I  am  not  going  to  trespass  so  far  as  to  ask  space  for 
the  insertion  of  any  lengthy  reference  to  the  prize  winnera  in  any  of  the 
classes,  as  that  is  a  matter  of  merely  local  interest ;  but  some  of  the 
vegetables,  especially  io  the  cottagers'  and  market  gardeners' 
classes,  were  very  good — notably  the  Potatoes  and  Onions,  and 
amongst  the  cut  Sowers  the  Dahlias  of  one  or  two  exhibitors  would 
have  taken  prizes  at  any  of  the  leading  exhibitions.  The  collections 
of  atove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Ferns  were  very  creditable,  and 
a  plant  of  Stephanotis  fioribunda,  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  was,  I 
think,  the  best  and  cleanest  specimen  of  the  kind  1  have  seen  in  or 
out  of  London.  The  competition  of  model  gardens  by  schoolboys 
was  very  extensive  ;  and,  although  u-ost  of  the  designs  were  familiar 
to  frequenters  of  exbibitiona  where  such  displays  are  encouraged, 
there  were  not  wanting  evidences  that  one  or  two  of  the  juvenile 
artists  were  breaking  away  from  the  equare,  formal  patterns,  and 
hEid  designed  their  gardens  with  a  freer  and  bolder  hand.  Most  of 
the  bouquets  of  wild  flowers  by  schoolgirls  were  much  too  crowded. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  learn  in  time  that  fewer  flowers  and  more 
foliage  will  place  them  higher  in  the  prize  list.  E,  Hobday. 


Warm  Exposures  for  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables. 

— From  observations  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  south,  south-west,  and  west  are  the 
only  exposures  in  a  garden  worth  utilising  for  the  culture  of  early 
crops  of  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables.  A  south-east  wall  gets  the 
full  force  of  the  sun  when  it  shines  from  early  morning  till  about 
11  a.m.,  but  it  never  experiences  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  like 
a  west  wall,  which  ia  always  much  the  warmer  of  the  two ;  and,  besides, 
the  crops  on  an  east  border  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  frost,  because 
the  sun  shines  upon  the  frozen  plants  before  they  are  thawed  ;  thia 
they  are  sure  to  be  on  a  west  border  before  the  sun  reaches  them. 
For  producing  early  cropa  of  such  fruits  aa  Aprioota,  Peachea,  and 
Cherries — the  latter  of  which  do  uncommonly  well  on  a  warm  wall — 
there  ia  hardly  any  position  so  favourable  as  the  angle  of  a  dwelling 
house  facing  the  south. west.  The  heat  radiated  from  both  walla  after 
twelve  o'clock  on  a  sunny  day  is  often  more  than  tropical,  and  greater 
than  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  eouth  wall.  We  have  seen  the 
thermometer  record  about  140?  in  the  angle  of  a  castle  wall  in  the 
north.  When  early  Koses  are  wanted,  no  better  situation  can  be  bad 
for  them,      A  good  climber,  like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mareohal  Niel,  or. 
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indeed,  any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  that  natarally  flower  early,  prodnce 
flowers  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  in  such  corners  than  elsewhere. 
It  ia  the  shelter  from  cold  winds  more  than  the  protection  from  froats 
which  hurries  veg-etation. — J.  S, 


DRESSING   ANU  EXHIBITWG  FLORIST  FLOWERS. 

This  whole  subject  deserves  thorough  ventilation,  and  it  should  be 
discussed  on  general  grounds,  and  without  relation  to  individual 
opinions  or  classes  of  plants.  Similar  principles  and  practices,  in. 
deed,  obtain  in  regard  to  most  florist  flowers.  It  has  generally  been 
held  legitimate  to  remove  any  excess  of  parts,  to  regulate  any  mis- 
placements, and  to  reveal  any  inherent  beauty  that  might  be  acci- 
dentally hidden.  The  doing  of  so  much  can  hardly  be  considered  an 
undue  interference  with  Nature,  nor  inconsistent  withjthe  principles 
of  art,  which  strives  to  present  its  best  to  the  beholder.  No  doubt 
flower  dresaiugfj  are  often  carried  far  beyond  their  legitimate  limits. 
Faults  aud  failings  are  hidden,  deficiencies  supplemented,  and  bad  or 
iudifforeut  flowers  made  to  appear  good  by  skilful  manipulation. 
Such  arts  are  mere  flower  m  llinery,  not  floriculture,  though  skill  in 
the  latter  is  not  held  to  be  complete  by  many  unless  a  knowledge  of 
the  former  be  added  to  it.  Now  the  dressing  of  flowers  is  one  of 
those  arts  that  p33sess  a  peculiar  fascination  to  experts.  Few  who 
are  adepts  at  it  can  help  being  tempted  at  times  to  carry  it  to 
excess.  So  powerful  is  this  temptation,  that  it  would  probably  be 
well  for  floriculture  could  the  art  of  dressing  bo  wholly  abolished, 
and  I  have  therefore  the  strongest  sympathy  with  The  Gardex  in  its 
efforts  to  put  down  dressing.  The  idea,  too,  of  showing  Picotees, 
Carnations,  Roaes,  &c.,  in  vases  or  groups  artistically  or  picturesquely 
arranged  is  a  charming  one,  and  seems  simple  and  easy  at  first  sight; 
but  it  is  really  less  so  than  it  seems.  The  great  primary  object  of 
the  present  flower  shows  is  to  reward  the  beat  flowers,  Roses,  Pico- 
tees,  Auriculas,  Tulips,  or  what  not,  and  the  present  uniform, 
inartistic,  and  ugly,  if  yon  please,  mode  of  showing  the  flowers 
enables  the  best  to  win.  All  the  conditions  of  showing  beiug  alike, 
the  sole  attention  of  the  judges  is  concentrated  upon  the  differences 
of  merit  between  the  flowers  only.  The  best  flowers  are  consequently 
far  more  likely  to  win  than  if  the  attention  of  the  judges  were  turned 
aside  into  artistic  or  inartistic  settings  up  or  groupings.  Every  one 
has  his  own  special  standard  of  art  or  taste,  and  the  worst  flowers 
might  often  be  the  moat  artistically  arranged,  and  would  win  in 
consequence.  Such  results  would  prove  a  aore  discouragement  to 
horticulture,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  present  system  of  showing 
is  most  unsightly.  The  remedy  is  not  its  abolition,  but  the  addition 
of  other  modes  of  showing.  Retain  the  present  mode  of  reward, 
ing  the  best  flowers  without  alteration;  but,  by  all  means,  add 
prizes  at  all  shows  for  the  best  baskets,  vases,  groups  of  Roses, 
Carnations,  Pinks,  &c.,  artistically  arranged.  It  should  also  be  a 
condition  that  each  flower  should  appear  with  its  own  foliage  or  that 
of  its  family.  It  would  be  necessary  to  allow  so  much  latitude,  as, 
of  course,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  cut  sufficient  foliage  of 
choice  varieties  to  make  the  flovers  effective;  but  foreign  foliage 
ought  to  be  a  disqualification.  It  is  false  alike  to  Nature  and  all  art 
deserving  the  name.  The  rage  for  green  colours  has  permitted  its 
use  by  the  highest  authorities;  but  to  place  false  foliage  around 
flowers  is  to  disparage  as  well  as  disown  their  own,  and  virtually  to 
try  to  improve  Nature  in  her  very  highest  illustrations  of  art — that  of 
blending  and  balancing  flowers  and  foliage  in  one  complete  whole  of 
uiatcDlesa  grace  and  beauty.  Tho  freer  use  of  foliage  would  also 
dispense  with  white  paper  collars  and  circles,  which  only  give  a  garish 
glare  to  the  flowers.  By  combining  more  artistic  modes  of  showing 
these  flowers  with  the  present  methods  of  rewarding  their  individual 
merits,  an  additional  interest  would  at  once  be  given  to  flower  shows, 
and  no  doubt  the  flowers  themselves  would  be  more  highly  appreciated 
and  generally  grown.  Possibly,  too,  the  way  might  be  prepared  for 
testing  the  merits  of  individual  flowers  on  more  artistic  principles; 
much  more  of  the  plants  would  also  be  seen.  A  single  flower  laid 
flat  on  a  circle  of  white  paper  gives  no  more  idea  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  Picotee  than  a  single  Wheat  grain  does  of  the  stately 
grace  and  glory  of  the  Wheat  plant.  The  same  holds  good  of  Roses, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Gladioli,  and  other  flowers.  Note  the  difference, 
for  example,  between  a  bed  or  border  of  the  latter,  now  in  all  their 
matchless  beauty,  and  a  stand  of  the  same  on  the  exhibition  table, 
mostly  far  too  scant  of  foliage.  The  difference  is  all  against  the 
artificial  stand.  But  supposing  a  stand  of  single  blooms  of  Gladiolus 
plastered  down  on  paper  cards  ;  even  the  most  devoted  advocates  of 
dressing  would  be  shocked.  Why  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  Hollyhocks  are 
often  shown  in  single  flowers,  not  spikes;  why  not  Gladioli?  And 
if  not  Gladioli,  why  Picotees  ?  And  if  Gladioli  can  be  judged  in 
Bpikes,  why  not  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Picotees  in  bunches  or 
boaqaetBf'  D.  T.  Fish. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arbutus  Andrachue- — We  are  forming  a  garden  in  the  north  of  TorkBhire, 
and  would  much  like  to  know  if  you  think  Arbutus  Andrachne  would  do  well 
in  this  part  of  England.  The  soil  ia  good,  but  the  subaoil  is  strong  clay.  The 
Arbataa  could  be  well  protected  from  all  strong  winds. — Ada,  tioDMAir, 
[Arbutus  Andrachne  will  do  well  under  such  conditions,  even  in  Yorkshire, 
provided  it  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  order  to  eaaare  the  ripening  of  tha 
young  growths  by  aatamn. — Geo.  Symb.] 

Diseased  Vine  Leaf  (B.  Daffill),— The  leaf  which  you  have  sent  is  badly 
attacked  with  thrips ;  a  small  greenish-white  species  seems  to  have  done  Ihe 
injury. — W.  W.  S. 

Melon  Seeds  Germinatiflg  Insidelthe  Fruit.— This  is  not  a  very  rare 
occurreDce ;  it  happens  at  times  in  the  case  of  oven  the  best  flavoared  and 
tinest  fruit.  We  have  had  at  least  fifty  tine  Melons  this  season  which  have 
developed  this  teadency,  and  no  fault  or  daw  whatever  could  be  detected  iu 
tbetn.  At  present  I  can  give  no  explanation  a*  to  the  cause.  I  hare  never  ha  1 
ao  many  examples  of  it  as  this  season. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Names  of  Plants. —  Young  student . — I,  Eupatorium  cannabinum;  2,Knautia 
arvensis  ;  3,  Solidago  Virga-aurea  ;  4,  Galamiatha  otlicinalis.  :r.^The  speci- 
men tent  is  a  small  variety  of  tue  true  aiuihroom.  B.  R.  Ji-  Ck — Malteie 
Centaury  (Uentaurea  melicensis).  Jf.  E.,  Ipawick. —  I,  probably  Dracaeua 
Yoangi,  bu:  the  varieties  of  Dra^aiQ*  are  nowao  numerous  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  from  a  single  and  impertect  loaf;  2,  Crotja  interraptuca  ;  3,  D/actena 
rubra  ;  4,  Gymnogramma  vVetteuhaUiaaa.  They  will  all  succeed  in  a  greau- 
house  during  summer,  but  in  winter  they  will  probably  become  unheilthy, 
unless  a  little  fire-heat  can  be  given  them.  Df.  K. —  Typhi  la'.ifolia  (tha 
great  Bulrush  or  Reedmace).  A..  W.—].,  Chrysanthemum  fceaicuiaceam 
graadidoram;  2,  C.  fceniculaceum ;  3,  0.  frutescens ;  known  commonly  a^ 
Fans  Daisies.  A.,  Cantleivell.ni. — 1,  Rhamaus  latit'olias;  2.  some  Rhododen- 
dron, apparently  closely  allied  to  H.  jaiminidorum.  L.  C.  J".— Eupatorium 
a^eratioides.  X. — The  Oak  is  Qaercus  sessiliflora,  or  a  slignt  variety  of  it. 
F.  T. — 1,  the  Macartney  Itose  (tlosa  bract-eata)  ;  2,  Viburnum  lantana  ;  3, 
Hibiscus  syriacui;  4,  apixcea  callosa  A.  iT.— Ipomopsis  elegaos;  2.  some 
Pentstemon.  Mrs.  A.B. — Meconopsis  semplicifolia.  leaves  pale  green,  ligbter 
ou  the  under  side  than  on  the  upper.  C.  J. — 1,  Hibiscus  syriacus,  fl-pl. ;  2, 
Hypericum  calycinum ;  3,  some  Escallonia,  probably  E.  macrantha ;  4, 
(Jommon  Arbutus ;  5,  probably  Rhamnus  Alaternus.  J,  C.  .f-  Son. — An  Aetrantia, 
and  probably  A.  major. 

OoBBBSPONDBNTS  Sending  fruit  to  ue  named  should  send  at  leaat  three  of  eich 
kind.  Tbe  variation  of  fruits,  even  on  the  same  tree,  H  so  considerable,  that  this 
would  very  much  facilitate  ascertaining  the  correct  name.  Tnis  applies  to  a 
Pear  sent  by  "  T.  B."  which  it  is  impuasible  to  name  fnjm  the  single  iruit  sent. 

Mushroom-eating  Beetles. — I  have  a  Mashroom  bed  being 
completely  destroyed  by  hundreds  of  beetles.  They  come  out  from 
the  bed  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  disappear  soon  after  three  p.m., 
having,  during  that  time  made  a  good  meal  ofE  the  little  Mashrooms. 
The  same  beetles,  I  am  told,  attack  Rose  trees,  and  as  we  have  over 
200  standards  in  the  garden,  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them. — Fernhurst.  [The  beetles  sent  are  two  common  species  gener- 
ally found  in  or  under  the  manure  of  horses  aud  cows.  The  black  one 
is  Aphodiua  hsemorrhoidales,  the  black  and  red  one  Aphodius  fimeota- 
viua.  They  have  probably  been  introduced  in  the  manure  of  which  tha 
Mushroom  beds  are  formed  while  in  the  grub  state,  aad  then  a  good 
opportunity  occurs  of  destroying  ttiem.^W.  W.  S.] 

Potato  Fungi. — -I  have  sent  a  few  Potatoes  covered  with  a 
cobweb-like  substance  which  rots  the  Potato.  The  variety  is  Scotch 
Regent,  Can  you  inform  me  what  the  substance  in  question  is,  and 
what  I  can  do  to  prevent  its  occurrence  ?  I  have  about  an  acre  of 
Potatoes,  the  middle  of  which  only  is  affected  ;  the  rest  are  good  and 
sound.  The  ground  last  year  was  cropped  with  Lucerne,  and  it  has 
not  been  under  Potatoes  before  for  more  than  twelve  years.  I  thought 
of  dressing  the  part  affected  with  lime.  Do  you  think  that  would 
stop  the  disease  ? — J..D.  [The  cobweb. like  substance  is  the  mycelium 
of  the  fungus  known  as  Rbizoctonia  crocorum,  frequently  found  on 
the  bulbs  and  corms  of  the  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  Narcissus,  &c.  Some- 
times ib  attacks  Asparagus,  Potatoes,  aud  other  plants,  but  we  have 
never  before  seen  such  an  abundant  crop  on  Potatoes  as  in  the 
material  sent  to  us  by  you.  Lime  is  frequently  fatal  to  fungus 
growths.— W.  G.  S. 

Making  an  Asparagus  Bad.— "H."  (p.  210)  hal  better 
bastard  trench  the  ground  intended  for  his  Asparagus  bed,  removinc 
the  "  rab  "  from  the  lower  spit  if  the  spade  comes  in  contact  with  it ; 
this  will  give  a  depth  of  24!  in.  of  soil  which  will  be  sufficient  if  well 
enriched  with  good  stable  manure,  decayed  turf,  and  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  crushed  bones  in  each  trench.  Oar  method  of  bastard 
trenching,  which  we  prefer  to  bringing  the  poor  subsoil  to  the  surface, 
is,  to  commence  with  a  trench  2  ft.  wide,  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  12 
in.,  and  wheeled  to  the  end  of  the  ground  to  fill  in  the  last  trench, 
the  manure  being  first  placed  on  the  ground  in  heaps  at  convenient 
distances  apart.  In  the  bottom  of  the  first  trench  the  workmen  put 
in  a  good  coat  of  manure  and  dig  it  well  down,  sprinkling  more 
manure  on  the  fresh-turued  soil  before  the  top  spit  from  the  second 
trench  is  put  on  it.  After  removing  the  top  spit  from  the  second 
trench,  the  loose  soil  left  by  the  spade  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
first  trench  ;  this  method  brings  the  middle  soil  to  the  surface,  the 
surface  soil  to  the  middle,and  the  subsoil  romainsatthe  bottom,  having 
been  well  broken  up  and  enriched  with  manure.  Towards  the  end 
of  Karoh  or  beginning  of  April  the  ground  will  have  subsided  and 
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be  ready  for  planting.  The  Asparagns  may  be  planted  in  shal- 
low trenches  if  intended  to  be  grown  on  the  French  system, 
or  on  the  surface  if  it  be  grown  in  the  usual  way,  simply  spreading 
out  the  roots,  and  covering  them  with  5  in.  of  light,  rich  soil ;  place 
each  plant  2|  ft.  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  being  4  ft.  asunder; 
good  strong  two-year-old  plants  may  be  planted  aa  soon  as  they 
have  started  into  growth  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  planting  those  which 
have  the  strongest  shoots  and  discarding  those  with  weak  ones. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  after  planting  (provided 
the  plants  have  grown  well)  some  Asparagus  may  be  cut,  but  the 
cutting  must  not  be  severe,  and  ought  to  cease  early  if  a  strong 
and  permanent  bed  be  desired.  A  full  supply  should  not  be  cut 
until  it  is  four  years  planted.  We  use  one-year-old  plant3,  and 
wait  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  season  before  cutting. 
A  good  dressing  of  manure  in  the  autumn  applied  to  the  crowns  of 
the  plants,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  the  same  of  nitrate  of  soda  a  month  later,  which  may  be  repeated 
again  in  May,  gives  the  best  results. — W.  Allan,  Gimtoii  Park, 
Norwich. 

Nymphaea  odorata  minor.— Will  this  grow  in  a  large  china 
basic  ?  Does  it  require  to  have  the  water  changed  ?  and  what  kind 
of  soil  must  I  pat  in  for  the  roots  ? — Ada  Godman.  [This  may  be 
grown  in  any  vessel,  if  it  be  of  suflaoient  depth  and  width  to  allow 
room  for  the  fall  development  of  the  leaves.  The  soil,  which  should 
be  laid  at  the  bottom  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  depth,  should  consist  of 
one  part  fibry  loam,  half  part  well  decomposed  leaf-mould,  and  half 
part  river  sand  and  gravel.  The  vessel  should  be  quite  filled,  and 
should  be  made  to  overflow  daily  by  watering  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot,  as  this  removes  all  floating  Confervas,  &c.  A  layer  of 
fine  gravel,  spar,  or  similar  material  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  mixing  with  the  water. — W.  G.] 

Failure  in  Parsley.—"  A.  Z.  "  (p.  210)  need  not  be  surprised 
at  his  Parsley  failing  after  growing  it  continuously  on  one  piece  of 
ground  for  ten  years  ;  there  is  no  crop  grown  that  will  not  deteriorate 
and  finally  die  off  altogether  if  fresh  soil  be  not  given  to  it.  If 
"  A.  Z. "  will  sow  a  row  as  an  edging  every  year  in  March,  selecting 
a  fresh  position  each  time,  lie  will  get  abundance  of  Parsley  from 
spaces  that  could  scarcely  be  utilised  by  any  other  crop.  One  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  connected  with  small  gardens  is  the  lack  of 
attention  to  the  most  ordinary  precautions  as  regards  rotation  of 
crops ;  because  Parsley,  Horseradish,  Artichokes,  and  similar  crops 
will  exist  in  a  kind  of  semi-wild  condition,  good  culture  in  their  case 
is  almost  entirely  ignored.  Try  fresh  ground,  give  the  plants  ample 
space,  and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory, — J.  G. 

"  A.  Z."  (p.  210)  should  sow  his  Pai'sley  on  a  fresh  spot ;  the 

land  (to  use  a  common  expression)  is  Paraley-siok  ;  he  might  sow  at 
once.  The  roots  are  probably  attacked  by  insects,  but  they  are  a 
conaequence  of,  rather  than  the  oauae  of,  weakness.  If  Parsley  must 
be  grown  for  a  series  of  years  on  the  same  spot,  it  should  be  treated 
as  a  perennial,  and  have  all  flower-stems  pinched  off  the  moment  they 
appear,  I  have,  as  an  experiment,  kept  Parsley  in  good  producing 
condition  for  five  years  by  carefally  selecting  and  weeding  out 
weakly  plants,  allowing  plenty  of  room,  and  by  a  liberal  use  of  soot 
mixed  with  fresh  soil  as  a  top. dressing.  An  amateur  friend  has  some 
Parsley  roots  in  hia  garden  that  he  says  are  twenty  years  old. — E. 
Hobday. 

"A.  Z,'a"  border  is  Parsley-aick.     Fancy  repeating  Parsley 

for  ten  years  on  a  bed  alongside  a  water  channel,  probably  at  times 
flooded  with  hot  sewage  !  The  wonder  is  not  that  very  little  Parsley 
has  lately  been  gathered  from  that  bed,  but  that  any  ever  consented 
to  grow  there.  Parsley  should  never  be  repeated  on  the  same  ground, 
to  say  nothing  of  ten  repetitions.  Few  crops  pay  better  for  a  bit  of 
fresh  ground  annually  than  Parsley.  The  ground  should  be  rich, 
deep,  and  dry,  as  well  as  fresh  ;  ashes  and  soot  are  the  beat  manures. 
These  make  matters  disagreeable  for  the  worms  where  they  abound. 
But  "A.  Z."  must  change  the  place  of  his  Parsley  bed  at  once. — 
D.  T.  Fish. 

Wintering  Half-hardy  Bedding  Plants.— "  V."  (p.  210) 
will  find  that  most  kinds  of  half-hardy  bedding  plants  are 
readily  struck  from  cuttings  inaerted  about  this  time  (Septem- 
ber), but  they  succeed  much  better  if  struck  earlier,  say  in  the 
first  week  in  August.  All  sections  of  the  Pelargonium  family,  in. 
eluding  the  variegated  and  tricolor  kinds,  will  root  readily  in  pots 
or  boxes  filled  with  light,  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  the  open  air,  or 
they  may  be  inserted  in  the  open  border,  and  taken  up  and  potted 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  In  the  absence  of  a  greenhouse  or 
glass  structure,  they  may  be  wintered  in  a  light  room  as  near  the 
windows  as  possible,  setting  them  back  during  severe  frosty  weather, 
and  giving  very  little  water  during  the  dull  days  of  winter.  Frost 
should,  of^  course,  be  excluded  by  fire-heat  or  otherwiae,  although 
3  or  4°  will  not  injure  them.    Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &o.,  may  be 


inserted  in  the  form  of  cuttings,  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  finely- 
aifted  leaf-mould,  uaing  well-drained  pots  some  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
theae  should  be  placed  in  a  frame,  which  should  be  kept  quite  cloae 
until  the  cuttings  are  fairly  rooted,  when  aii*  may  be  freely  admitted 
whenever  the  weather  is  fine.  Such  plants  may  generally  be  win- 
tered in  au  ordinary  garden  frame,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  cover 
the  frame  with  mats  or  litter  during  severe  frosty  weather,  when 
water  should  be  given  very  sparingly,  and  only  when  the  soil  ia  found 
to  be  dry.  Those  not  in  poaaeasion  of  glaas  structures  should  trust 
more  to  annual  plants  for  furniahing  their  flower  beds  than  they 
usually  do.  Annuals  may  generally  be  sown  where  they  are  intended 
to  flower  about  tho  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  or,  what  is  better, 
they  may  be  sown  in  pans,  pota,  or  boxea  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  placed  in  a  frame  on  a  slight  bottom. heat,  pricking  the  young 
plants  out  when  large  enough  into  other  pots  or  pang,  and  gradually 
inuring  them  to  the  open  air,  finally  planting  them  in  their  beds 
soon  after  the  middle  of  May.  Many  annuals  make  excellent  bedding 
plants.  Nothing  can  surpass  in  beauty  some  of  the  varieties  of 
Phlox  Drnmmondi,  Dianthua  Heddewigi,  and  ita  varieties,  some  of 
the  dwarf  Marigolds,  Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  remain  in 
great  beauty  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season. — P.  G. 

Phloxes  Abroad  and  at  Home. — In  answer  to  "A.  T. '* 
(p.  210),  I  can  only  attribute  the  superiority  of  the  Phlox  in  Prance 
to  the  influence  which  a  more  genial  climate  and  somewhat  higher 
temperature  exercises  upon  ita  growth.  There  ia  there  a  comparative 
absence  of  those  periods  of  wet  weather,  accompanied  by  chilly  nights, 
which  we  in  England  experience  during  moat  summers.  The  same 
causes  which  promote  healthy  growth  will  also  induce  perfection  in 
the  way  of  colour.  I  have  seldom,  for  instance,  seen  the  dwarf 
Phlox  in  this  country  with  colours  so  brilliant  and  well  defined  as  at 
Erfurt,  where  many  acres  of  them  are  grown  for  seed- — J.  Cornhill. 

I  believe  the  climate  on  the  Continent  in  many  places  to  be 

less  favourable  to  Phloxes  than  that  at  home,  for  this  reason,  Phloxes 
receiving  ordinary  attention,  i.e.,  planted  in  mixed  borders  or  beds, 
may  always  be  noticed  to  be  stronger  in  growth  and  finer  in  flower 
in  cold,  wet,  and  upland  situations  than  in  lowland  and  drier  districts 
in  the  south.  It  is  probably  the  deep,  rich,  and  moist  soil  that  makes 
the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  Phloxes  abroad.  The  ground  ia 
made  artificially  very  rich,  receives  plenty  of  water,  and  is  often 
mulched.  The  brightest  collection  of  Phloxes  I  have  ever  seen  was 
that  of  the  late  M,  Lierval,  whose  garden  near  Paris  was  destroyed 
during  the  Franco. Prussian  war.  The  ground  in  which  these  Phloxes 
grew  was  prepared  something  like  that  for  Celery,  with  plenty 
of  well-rotted  manure,  and  it  was  always  moist  and  well  mulched, 
— K. 

Early  Peaches. — I  would  recommend  "  A  Subscriber  "  (p.  210) 
to  grow  Hale's]  Early  Peach,  an  American  variety,  and  Early  Louise 
for  his  earliest  sorts.  Early  Beatrice  under  glass  ia  worthless  for 
anything  but  ita  earlineas,  being  undersized  and  watery  in  flavour. 
No  better  variety  can  be  grown  under  glass  than  the  Early  Grosse 
Miguonne,  for  it  is  a  sure  bearer,  of  good  size  and  flavour,  and  it  may 
be  ripened  early  in  August  without  much  forcing.  Two  new  varieties 
of  early  American  Peaches  are  highly  recommended  there ;  they  are 
said  to  be  as  early  as  Beatrice,  and  better  flavoured,  and,  if  so,  they 
must  be  worthy  of  a  trial  in  our  climate.  Early  York  is  an  excellent 
Peach,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  for  a  mid. season  Peach,  ia  likewise  to  be  re. 
commended.  The  Alexandra  Nobleaae  is  like  the  old  Noblesse  in 
colour  and  flavour,  but,  unlike  it,  it  is  not  subject  to  mildew. — W. 

TiLLEHY. 

Among  other  questions  asked  by  "A  Subscriber"   (p.  210) 

I  find  one  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  Alexandra  Noblesse 
Peach.  It  is  superior  to  the  Nobleaae  at  its  best,  and  higher  praise 
is  needless,  perhaps  impossible.  This  Peach  is  of  the  highest  specific 
gravity,  and  is  of  that  creamy-white  hu9  which  ia  hardly  ever  dis- 
associated from  the  highest  quality.  I  have  not  yet  grown  Dr.  Hogg 
aa  an  early  Peach  under  glass ;  but  Early  Beatrice  is  far  inferior  to 
the  Early  York  in  quality ;  and  the  latter,  though  three  weeks  earlier 
than  such  magnificent  Peaches  aa  Royal  George,  Violette  Hative, 
Noblesse,  Stirling  Castle,  Barrington,  and  others,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  of  them  either  aa  regards  size  or  quality. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Eradicating  Buttercupa-— I  wantto  knowby  whatmeaua  I  can  get  rid  of 
a  very  strong  plantation  of  BuLtercups  which  has  been  increasing  yearly  in  a 
field  in  my  pleasure  ground,  driving  out  all  tho  best  Grasses. — J.  E.  Gbat. 


OBITUARY. 

Mrs,  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham  Nurseries,  died  on  Friday,  the  30th  idt., 
aaed  sixty-one,  after  an  illness  of  six  months'  duration.  Mrs.  Osborn 
was  widely  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  having,  after  the  "death 
of  her  husband  and  hia  brother,  had  sole  charge  of  the  business  for 
several  years.  The  nursery  is  now  we  need  scarcely  repeat,  carried  on 
by  her  son,  Mr,  Robert  Osborn. 
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"  This  IB  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Aht  jtsblp  18   Natubb. "—5Aafce»peartf. 


PELARGONIUMS  AS  WINTER  BASKET  PLANTS. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Pelargoniums  have  been  largely 
grown  as  winter-flowering  plants,  their  brilliant  colours  being 
very  effective  at  that  dull  season  of  the  year.  Conservatories, 
however,  as  a  rule,  do  not  afford  them  sufficient  light  when  set 
on  shelves  or  stages,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  remedy  that 
evil,  I  grow  my  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering  in  baskets. 
Treated  in  this  way,  and  suspended  from  the  root,  they  receive 
a  maximum  oE  light ;  the  air  about  them  is  kept  in  active 
circulation,  and  the  result  is  a  healthy  flowering  condition  all 
through  the  winter.  The  baskets  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed  should  be  fitted  with  two  sets  of  movable  shelves,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  always  kept  gay,  and  they  should  also 
be  dressed  outside  with  Ferns,  Mosses,  or  Echeverias,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  fresh  and  interesting  appearance.  First  of  aH, 
place  in  the  baskets  a  layer  of  Moss  from  the  woods  with  the 
green  side  downwards ;  then  fill  in  a  few  inches  of  soil  suitable 
for  the  plants  to  grow  in.  Introduce  the  roots  of  the  latter 
from  the  outside  by  making  holes  through  the  Moss  with  the 
fingers ;  then  shake  the  soil  through  the  roots  and  press  all 
firmly  down.  It  Ferns  be  selected  the  baskets  should  bo 
dressed  in  the  spring  and  hung  up  in  a  shaded  moist  stove  or 
Fernery,  and  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  until  they  are  well 
furnished.  The  Pelargoniums  for  winter  blooming  should  be 
propagated  in  April  or  not  later  than  May,  when  cuttings  of 
them  should  be  inserted  singly  in  3-in.  pots.  The  number 
required  should,  of  course,  be  calculated  beforehand,  and 
when  they  are  rooted,  if  the  baskets  be  not  properly 
furnished  with  Ferns,  or  whatever  else  has  been  used, 
the  Pelargoniums  may  be  given  a  shift  and  kept  grow- 
ing on.  Meanwhile,  the  plants  used  for  dressing  the  out- 
eidea  of  the  baskets  will  have  established  themselves  and 
will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gradually  hardened,  so  as  to  with- 
stand a  lower  temperature,  by  which  time  the  Pelargoniums 
will  be  ready  to  be  transferred  from  the  pots  to  the  baskets. 
The  first  row  should  be  planted  so  as  to  lean  over  the  sides, 
and  each  succeeding  row  should  have  a  more  vertical  position, 
so  as  to  give  the  basket  when  finished  a  globular  form,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  appear  too  formal.  It  was  later  than  this 
(September  12)  last  year  when  I  filled  my  baskets,  but,  never- 
theless, the  experiment  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
conservatory  in  which  they  were  placed  was  kept  quite 
oool  up  to  Christmas,  during  which  time  the  Chrysanthemums 
were  in  flower,  and  the  baskets  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  played 
no  unimportant  part  in  its  decoration.  Even  after  the  turn  ot 
the  year,  when  a  variety  of  other  subjects  took  the  place  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  conserva- 
tory had  to  be  raised  a  few  degrees,  the  Pelargouiums  with  the 
increased  warmth  seemed  to  improve  so  much  in  appearance, 
that  they  were  quite  fresh  in  February.  The  varieties  used 
were  Lord  Derby  and  Jean  Sisley,  both  of  which  did  equally 
well,  the  latter  being  even  more  conspicuous  than  Lord  Derby, 
owing  to  its  charming  white  eye — a  striking  characteristic 
belonging  to  it.  W.  Hinds. 

Otterspool.  


.  MARIGOLDS  AS  AUTUMN  BORDER  FLOWERS. 
In  writing  of  the  African  and  French  Marigolds  it  is  necessary 
to  dissociate  them  from  the  yellow  biennial  kinds  that  are  so 
common  in  cottage  and  old  gardens,  and  that  are  so  gay  in  the 
early  part  ot  the  summer.  These  have  not  hitherto  been 
classed  as  florist  flowers,  but  the  annual  kinds  have  long  been 
so  designated,  and  well  deserve  that  distinction.  There  are 
few  double  flowers  that  display  more  fullness,  rotundity  of 
form,  and  evenness  ot  petal  than  is  seen  in  a  good  African 


Marigold,  whilst  the  pretty  French  kinds  hove  flowers  in 
which  the  petals  are  so  evenly  and  neatly  arranged  that  no  expert 
in  dressing  could  find  one  out  of  place  or  improve  upon  the 
form  ot  the  flower.  As  exhibition  flowers  the  Marigolds  are 
not  now  largely  encouraged.  What  they  get  in  that  way  is 
chiefly  found  amongst  the  old  florists  in  the  north,  where  the 
Marigold  is  yet  cherished,  but  in  the  southern  districts  it 
would,  indeed,  be  a  rare  case  to  find  prizes  offered  tor  flowers 
ot  either  kind.  In  the  African  Marigold  the  essential  features 
of  show  flowers  are  size,  form,  and  evenness  of  petal ;  the 
larger  the  blooms,  if  ot  perfect  form,  the  better.  A  stand  ot 
twelve  flowers  admits  of  little  variety,  and  probably  that  is  a 
weak  point  in  an  exhibition  sense.  Shades  of  yellow  only  are 
found,  but  these  vary  through  pale  lemon,  straw  colour, 
yellow,  and  orange,  some  half-dozen  shades  at  least,  and  there- 
fore if  all  these  be  included,  and  the  flowers  be  good,  a  stand 
need  not  lack  attractiveness.  It  is  as  an  autumn  border 
flower,  however,  that  the  African  Marigold  is  valuable ; 
here  it  is  brilliant  and  effective,  not  planted  in  masses,  but  in 
twos  and  threes.  Where  supported  with  sticks,  to  keep  their 
heavy  blooms  from  being  blown  to  the  ground,  they  serve  to 
light  up  dark-coloured  shrubs  and  surroundings  admirably. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  a  fine  African  Mari- 
gold bloom ;  but  when  a  plant  has  several  large  flowers  on  it 
fully  expanded,  it  commands  attention.  The  French  Marigold 
not  only  affords  more  variety  of  colour,  but  also  variety  of 
habit,  the  old,  coarse-growing,  strong  kinds  sprawling  about 
all  over  the  ground  and  needing,  at  least,  a  yard  square  of  space 
for  growth.  These  are  very  useful  to  plant  out  amongst 
shrubs  where  there  are  large  vacant  spaces  that  look  all 
the  better  when  filled  with  something,  and  they  do  well  for  the 
filling  ot  large  beds  in  old  gardens  or  public  parks,  and  thus 
growing  as  they  list  make  a  good  show.  In  these  tall-growing 
kinds  have  hitherto  been  found  the  maroon  and  yellow-striped 
flowers  so  favoured  in  the  north  tor  exhibition  purposes.  That 
these,  though  small,  are  the  prettiest  ot  all  the  French  flowers 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  markings  being  so  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  a  good  strain  ot  these  is  by  no  means  common,  if  what 
are  generally  seen  growing  in  gardens  afford  correct  evidence. 
The  Marigold  wants  plenty  ot  keeping  up  to  the  proper 
standard  of  excellence,  as  it  soon  runs  back,  though  those  who 
grow  it  only  as  a  garden  plant  are  nob  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  the  flowers.  The  most  beautifully  striped  blooms  I 
have  seen  this  year  are  found  not  on  the  old  tall  form, 
bub  upon  plants  ot  medium  height  and  less  robustness,  every 
flower  on  which  presents  the  true  striped  form  ;  it  these 
can  be  fixed  to  come  true  from  year  to  year  they 
will  prove  a  great  advance  over  the  old  kinds.  But  beyond 
these  there  is  growing  up  steadily  a  striped  strain,  the  plants 
belonging  to  which  are  dense  and  compact  ;  they  form 
stout,  erect  bushes  about  12  in.  in  height,  and  as 
much  through.  The  flowers  in  this  case  are  not  yet  quite  so 
perfect  as  are  those  in  the  previous  named  section,  bub  when 
fully  fixed,  as  a  season  or  two  will  inevitably  effect,  this  strain 
will  supersede  all  others,  as  the  flowers  are  larger  and  fuller, 
and  the  plants  much  more  ornamental.  Exhibition  striped 
Marigolds  are  selected  not  tor  size,  but  entirely  for 
mirking,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  expert  in  dressing  does 
not  here  occasionally  display  his  minipulatiug  powers  and 
remove  petals,  in  order  that  only  a  certain  number  may 
be  seen,  and  these  the  best  marked.  Those  who  admire 
the  French  Marigold  solely  tor  its  decorative  qualities 
will  find  in  these  dwarf  forms  capital  border,  and  even 
bedding  plants.  In  this  last  respect  they  have  one 
drawbick,  as  let  the  strain  be  ever  so  good,  the  best  that  can 
be  had,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  plants  will  produce  smgle 
or  semi-double  flowers,  and  these  should  of  course  be  de- 
stroyed. It  planted  out  singly  in  borders  this  defect  is  of  less 
moment.  The  beautiful  yellow  kind  called  aurea  floribunda  gives, 
perhaps,  the  least  number  of  single  flowers,  and  as  a  yellow 
bedding  plant  this  Marigold  is  unrivalled ;  the  plants  are  even 
and  they  produce  a  miss  of  golden  flowers.  Seed  may  be  sown 
in  any  cool  house,  or  frame,  about  tho  middle  of  April,  and 
the  seedlings  will  be  ready  to  transplant  about  the  third 
week  in  May ;  the  stronger  the  plants  are  before  being  dibbled 
out  the  better,  as  slugs  have  a  decided  liking  tor  the 
stems.     It  lifted  from  the  seed  bed  and  laid  in  by  the  roots 
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first  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  open  ground,  they  harden, 
and  when  planted  out  are  less  liable  to  be  eaten  off.        A.  D. 


USEFUL  PLANTS  FOR  CARPET  GARDENING. 
In  planting  tlie  flower  garden  according  to  the  arrangement  required 
by  carpet  gardening,  which  is  so  mnoh  in  vogue  at  present,  the  filling 
in  of  the  groundwork,  and  the  materials  of  which  that  groundwork 
is  formed,  constitute  an  important,  although  to  a  certain  extent  sub- 
sidiary, part.  For  this  purpose  the  Gibraltar  variety  of  Mentha 
Pulegium  has  been  much  used  and  strongly  recommended,  lly  expe- 
rience, however,  is  that  it  is  liable  to  grow  irregular  and  tufty.  Now 
we  have  amongst  our  British  plants,  though  by  no  means  a  common 
one,  in  the  Hemiaria  glabra,  a  plant  not  only  infinitely  better  adapted 
to  this  purpose  in  its  perfectly  prostrate  growth,  but  in  its  much 
neater  and  smaller  foliage,  added  to  which  it  possesses  a  permanent 
oharaoter,  and  has  not  the  habit  of  dying  cut  in  the  centre  of  the 
patch,  even  though  cultivated  for  years  in  the  same  place.  As  regards 
propagation,  possibly  it  may  not  be  as  rapidly  increased  as  the  plant 
I  name  or  some  of  the  others  used  for  this  purpose,  but  its  increase 
is  by  no  means  difficult  either  by  division  or  by  means  of  cattings, 
and,  once  established,  it  may  take  part  alike  either  in  spring  or 
summer  gardening.  Its  flowers  are  small  and  green-coloured,  and 
consequently  do  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  its  value  for  carpet 
gardening. 

Another  plant  nearly  as  nsefal  is  Veronica  Iseta,  or  Milky.white 
Speedwell.  This  is  equally  prostrate  in  growth,  and  has  equally  smal  1 
foliage  of  a  slightly  darker  green,  bat,  though  quite  devoid  of  blossom 
during  the  summer,  it  is  in  the  spring  suffased  with  myriads  of  its 
white  flowers,  which  give  it  a  special  value  as  a  flowering  plant  for 
the  spring  garden.  Unlike  the  Herniaria,  it  should  be  divided  and 
replanted  every  season  when  the  summer  filling  of  the  flower  beds 
is  being  carried  out.  Both  of  these  plants  I  have  recently  seen  put 
fairly  to  the  test  in  a  little  terrace  flower  garden  recently  formed  at 
Brantinghamthorpe,  in  oar  neighbourhood. 

Another  plant  which  I  would  strongly  recommend  for  a  similar 
purpose  is  the  Acsena  miorophylla,  more  generally  known  under  the 
specific  title  of  Nov»  Zealandiaa,  not,  however,  as  a  green,  but  as 
capable  of  forming  a  beautiful  bronze  groundwork— a  sort  of  neutral 
zone— such  a  zone  as  would  contrast  charmingly  with  the  light, 
glaucous  green  foliage  of  the  Echeverias  ;  and  not  only  would  it  be 
acceptable  for  its  neat  foliage,  but  equally  so  for  its  singular  flower 
heads,  produced  in  abundance  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
Bummer — each  head  bristling  with  miniature  blood-stained  bayonet 
points.  The  introduction  of  such  a  plant,  wherever  the  soil  is  of  a 
light,  sandy  character— an  essential  which,  it  not  naturally  present, 
can  always  be  extemporised — would  assist  by  its  novelty  to  remove 
that  stain  on  carpet  gardening,  namely,  that  universal  sameness, 
which  every  one  must  admit  to  be  its  great  defect.  The  Acsena  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  which  it  produces  in  abundance,  or  increased  by 
division.  j.  c.  Niven. 

Hull  Bolanic  Gardens. 


Succulents  in  the  Flower  Garden.— I  can  well  conceive  that 
the  bedding  plants  in  Hyde  Park  or  anywhere  else,  where  Pelar. 
goninms.  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  others  are  used,  must  for  some 
time  past  have  looked  wretched.  With  rains  of  a  heavy  character 
and  absence  of  sunshine  comes  a  miserable  and  bedraggled  appear- 
ance that  puts  an  end  to  all  beauty.  I  have  often  expressed  a  belief, 
and  this  season  has  the  more  convinced  me  in  the  same,  that  the 
most  effective  and  constant  designs  are  those  in  which  succulents 
are  largely  used,  aided  by  such  fine  foliaged  plants  as  will  remain 
constant  and  regular  throughout  the  bedding  season.  The  moat  beau, 
tif ol  effects  at  Heokfield — where  bedding  plants  are,  if  possible,  even 
better  than  nsual- is  found  in  the  use  of  such  plants  as  Seduma, 
Echeverias,  giant  Sempervivums,  and  Mesembryanthemums  amongst 
sncoulents,  and  of  Golden  Feather,  Alternantheraa,  and  the  dwarf 
Penny  Royal  in  leaf  plants.  Where  plants  snch  as  these  are  chiefly 
in  use,  the  weather  affects  the  bedding  only  in  the  smallest  degree ; 
indeed,  suoh  plants  usually  look  brighter  after  rain  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  the  labour  needed  to  keep  these  plants  in  neat  order  is 
but  little.  Weeds  can  hardly  find  foot.hold,  so  well  is  the  ground 
covered,  and  there  are  no  dead  leaves  or  flowers  to  gather  up.  Beds 
so  planted  look  as  charming  at  the  end  of  Oatober  as  at  midsummer. 
A  small  grave  garden  planted  with  such  hardy  plants  has  for  a  long 
time,  and  will  for  some  time  yet  remain  very  pleasing.  A  margin  of 
dwarf  Penny  Royal  over  which  the  hand-shears  is  occasionally  run 
to  keep  it  neat,  and  inside  of  this  a  series  of  whole  and  half -diamonds 
formed  with  single  lines  of  Eoheveria  secunda  glauca,  the  Beotions 
carpeted    with  Sedum    lydium,  green ;  glauoum,  silver ;  and  acre 


elegans,  cream,  will,  with  a  few  large  pot  2plant3  of  Echeverias  and 
Pachyphytums,  have  a  fine  effect. — A.  D. 

Clove  Carnation  Miss  Arkey. — This  fine  variety  was  sent 
to  me  last  spring,  from  Bedale,  by  the  rearer  of  it  (Mr.  W.  Culver, 
well).  Its  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  smooth,  stout  petals,  of 
excellent  substance  and  agreeably  fragrant.  The  plant  possesses  a 
good  constitution,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  most  desirable  variety  to 
cultivate.  This,  and  an  unnamed  variety  from  Russia,  bearing  bright, 
rosy-salmon  flowers,  are  my  favourite  Cloves.  The  latter  has  large 
and  very  stout  petals,  somewhat  slightly  serrated  on  the  edges  ;  it  ia 
remarkably  free,  and  possesses  an  excellent  constitution.  It  is  known 
in  my  garden  simply  as  the  Rose  Clove. — D. 

Apios  tuberosa. — Than  this  there  are  few  hardy  plants  better 
suited  for  covering  arbours  or  for  rambling  over  shrubs,  &c. ;  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  much  resemble  that  of  Violets,  Pervades 
the  atmosphere  round  it,  especially  after  a  shower.  The  blossoms  are 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  densely  arranged  on  spikes  3  in.  long, 
produced  freely  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  which  the  leaflets  are 
in  three  pairs  with  one  terminal.  The  roots  assume  a  tuber-like 
appearance,  and  afford  a  ready  means  of  propagation. — A. 

Wallflower  Seed.— If  the  experience  of  growers  of  the  Wall- 
flower in  large  quantities  elsewhere  is  the  same  as  that  of  growers 
for  market  and  for  seed  here,  the  seed  crop  of  the  Wallflower  will 
this  year  be  a  small  one  indeed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  com- 
paratively mild  open  winter  resulted  in  almost  entire  destruction  to 
large  breadths  of  this  hardy  plant ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  actual 
mischief  was  done  when  the  severe  frosts  of  March  so  greatly  injured 
the  early  fruit  blossom,  although  the  effects  were  not  seen  until  long 
afterwards.  Of  two  pieces  of  yellow  Wallflowers  grown  here  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  place,  and  which  flowered  freely,  not  a  plant  was 
left  alive  to  carry  a  pod  of  seed ;  and  amongst  the  dark  blood-red 
plants  the  damage  was  almost  as  bad  here,  and  quite  as  bad  in  many 
other  gardens.  It  is  further  possible  that  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
spiiog  assisted  to  produce  this  evil,  as  the  Wallflower  certainly  thrives 
better  in  drought  than  excessive  wet.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  suoh  a 
misfortune  to  one  of  our  most  favourite  hardy  plants  will  not  again 
ooour. — A.  D.,  Bedfont. 

Indian  Balsams. — At  this  season  these  beautiful  annuals  form 
a  very  attractive  feature.  If  left  to  themselves  they  seed  freely, 
scattering  their  seeds  far  and  wide,  and  they  will  germinate  and  esta- 
blish themselvesfreely  unaided.  Forshrubberies  by  the  side  of  woodland 
walks,  or  amongst  dwarf  kinds  in  borders,  they  will  be  found  invaluable. 
The  best  kinds  are,the  gland-bearing  Balsam  (Impatiens  grandulifera), 
which  attains  a  height  of  6  ft.,  and  bears  numerous  flowers  varying 
in  colour  from  white  to  a  deep  rose.  This  kind  will  soon  take 
possession  of  shrubberies  if  not  checked,  but  it  ia  seen  to  best  advau. 
tage  as  isolated  specimens.  The  Long.horned  Balsam  (I.  longicornu) 
is  very  beautiful.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  last,  but  the  lower  part  of 
its  hylmet. shaped  flowers  is  of  a  bright  yellow  marked  by  transverse 
lines  of  dark  brown ;  the  upper  part  is  rose  colour.  The  spur,  as  its 
specific  name  implies,  is  much  longer  than  that  of  its  neighbours, 
which  marks  it  distinctly.  Royle's  Balsam  (I.  Roylei)  is  a  much 
dwarfer  kind  than  the  preceding,  and  has  blodsoms  of  a  deep 
rose  colour.  The  Crested  Balsam  (I.  cristata)  is  very  distinct  in  its 
leaves  being  very  sharply  toothed ;  it  has  light  rose-coloured  blossoms. 
— W. 

Border  Pentatemons. — Mr.  Douglas  (p.  216)  seems  in  doubt 
as  to  the  original  species  from  which  the  present  race  of  garden 
Pentstemons  have  sprang.  I  presume  they  are  from  the  old  Pent- 
stemon  geutianoides,  a  fine  border  plant  in  days  gone  by,  the  first 
good  forms  of  which  were  ooccinea  and  alba.  Now  the  family  is  a 
wondrously  varied  one,  the  flowers  large,  of  fine  form,  and  beautifully 
coloured  and  marked.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  as  to  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed,  as  the  Pentstemon,  if  it  flowers  ever  so 
early,  aelcloms  ripens  its  seed  before  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
it  would  be  too  late  to  sow  them,  except  to  be  troubled  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  frame  or  house  all  the  winter,  whilst  to  plant  such  small 
plants  in  the  open  border  late  in  the  autumn  would  be  to  court 
certain  destruction.  If  seed  be  kept  over  the  winter  and  sown 
in  a  pan  or  box  under  glass  early  in  spring,  and  the  plants  got  out 
into  the  open  ground  in  May,  they  will  begin  to  bloom  in  August, 
and  will  be  full  of  flower  up  to  the  end  of  October  or  later. 
Next  year  these  same  plants  will  bloom  in  great  profusion  from  May 
to  August,  and  thus,  with  a  succession  of  seedling  plants,  the  flower- 
ing time  of  the  Pentstemon  may  be  made  a  long  one.  Seed  strains 
of  the  Pentstemon  are  now  so  good,  that  it  is  useless  to  trouble 
oneself  about  named  kinds.  A  good  strain  will  invariably  reproduce 
all  the  qualities  of  the  seed  parents.  A  rich  soil,  moreover,  is  not 
necessary.  I  have  grown  them  in  masses  for  years  in  common  garden 
soil,  and  they  will  even  thrive  in  ordinary  mixed  borders.  In  short, 
where  the  Snapdragon  will  grow  so  will  the  Pentstemon, — A,  D. 
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NOTES     OP     THE    WEEK. 

Odontoglossum  coronarium. — We  have  received  from  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  a  magnificent  flower-apike  of  thia  Odontoglossam 
fnmished  with  twenty-five  blossoms.  It  measured  6  in.  in  width  and 
12  in.  in  length,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  warm  cinnamon 
brown  colour  with  a  yellow  lip,  were  arranged  closely  but  grace. 
fnlly  on  the  spike.  Though  not  particularly  rare,  thia  Odontoglossum 
is  aeldom  seen  in  flower — much  less  in  the  beautiful  condition  which 
the  specimen  in  question  presented. 

The  Three-leaved  Bouvardia  (B.  triphylla). — One  of  the 
best  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  at  the  present  time,  and,  indeed, 
almost  continuously  is  this  Mexican  Bouvardia.  It  is  seldom  met 
with  in  gardens,  but  a  more  useful  shrub  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
aa  it  is  easily  grown  in  a  cool  house  where  actual  frost  is  excluded  in 
winter.  It  grows  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has  lance-shaped  leaves 
arranged  in  whorla  of  three  on  the  stem.  The  blossoms  are  borne 
profusely  in  terminal  clusters,  and  are  tubular,  about  li  in.  long, 
and  of  a  bright  orange-soailet  colour. — W. 

Brownea  erecta  var.  princeps. — This  is  about  to  flower  at 
Lakelands,  near  Cork,  tor  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  in  Europe. 
The  inflorescence,  or  flower.spike,  differs  in  form  altogether  from  that 
of  any  member  of  thia  family  that  has  hitherto  bloomed  in  our  stoves, 
being,  when  I  saw  it  about  ten  daya  ago,  a  straight  stem  with  many 
lateral  branohleta  of  apparently  white  wooUy.looking  buds  of  some 
18  in.  to  24  in.  in  height,  and  likely  to  grow  still  higher,  rising  out  of 
the  centre  of  a  whorl  of  handsome  leaves  on  the  top  of  a  straight  stem 
of  more  than  20  ft.  in  height.  This  novelty  will  not  be  actually  in 
bloom  for  a  week  or  more  to  come,  when  I  may  have  something 
more  to  say  thereanent. — W.  E.  G. 

Arundo  conspicua.— There  are  some  superb  tufts  of  thia  now 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  John  Waterer'a  nursery,  at  Bagshot,  where  it  seems 
at  home  in  the  peat  soil.  The  plumea  are  aa  high  aa  those  of  the 
Pampaa  Grasa  when  full  grown.  Thia  New  Zealand  Arundo  is  indeed  a 
precious  gain  for  our  gardens  and  well  worth  growing  as  a  conserva- 
tory plant  in  tubs  where  the  climate  or  soil  will  not  permit  of  its  healthy 
grswth  out-of-doors. — V. 

Argemone  hispida. — This  fine,  new,  hardy  plant  is  now  in 
flower  at  Kew.  It  resembles  A.  grandiflora,  figured  some  time  ago  in 
the  "  Botanical  Eegister."  It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  glau. 
ooua,  light  green,  spiny  leaves.  The  blossoms  are  borne  in  suoceEsion 
from  the  tips  of  the  branches,  and  are  about  4  in.  across,  with  broad 
divisions  of  thin  texture  and  snowy  whiteness,  a  tuft  of  bright 
yellow  atamena  being  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  and 
one  which,  when  less  rare,  will  inevitably  become  popular.  It  is  a 
native  of  California,  and,  doubtess,  will  prove  quite  hardy. — A. 

Canna  iridiflora  hybiida. — This  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Cannas.  Its  leaves  are  aa  large  as  those  of  a  young  Musa,  and  it  is 
dwarfer  and  more  compact  in  habit  than  most  Cannas.  Its  flowers 
are  large,  drooping,  and  of  a  bright  rose-magenta  colour.  It  ia,  aa 
yet,  scarce,  having  been  lost  to  cultivation  for  some  years.  It  grows 
well  at  Chiawick,  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground.  Isolated 
groups  of  plants  of  it  on  lawns,  or  standing  oat  boldly  in  front  of 
shrubberies  or  in  similar  positions,  would  be  most  effective. 

Showy  Hardy  Flowers. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  cut  blooms  of  some  of  the  most  showy  hardy  flowers  now 
to  be  found  there.  Amongst  others  are  branching  spikes  of  Helenium 
antumnale,  furnished  with  upwards  of  thirty  bright  golden  blossoma, 
each  nearly  4  in.  in  diameter ;  also  the  golden- flowered  Aplopappua 
ciliatua,  the  white  variety  of  Chelone  obliqua,  and  Eriogonum  race- 
mosum.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  strong  spikes  of  Polygonatum 
verticillatnm,  furnished  with  bright  claret-coloured  berries;  also  hand, 
some  spikes  of  the  coral. coloured  fruit  of  the  common  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  With  these  were  likewise  Aaclepias  incarnata,  well  furnished 
with  rosy.pnrple  flowera,  and  Leucanthemum  lacuatre,  with  showy 
white  flowera,  a  plant  well  worth  a  place  in  shrubbery  bordera  or  in 
the  wild  garden. 

Tropeeolum  speciosum  in  Devonshire. — Much  has  been 
written  about  the  growth  and  flowering  of  this  plant,  which  in  some 
places  seems  to  be  somewhat  uncertain.  With  me  it  grows  most 
luxuriantly  amongst  Rhododendrons,  over  which  it  scrambles.  This 
year  I  had  some  tops  of  young  Larch  trees  about  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  high 
placed  for  it  to  climb  up,  and  from  which  it  now  hangs  in  beautiful 
festoons,  its  purple.coloured  berries  forming  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  flowera.  Than  thia  no  plant  can  be  more  easily  propagated. 
Thia  year  I  raised  about  100  from  one  plant.  About  the  beginning 
of  May,  as  soon  aa  the  young  shoota  are  well  through  the  ground, 
carefully  take  them  up  with  a  steel  fork,  following  out  the  under- 
ground stem  as  far  as  possible ;  thia  will  branch  off  into  other  stems. 


Take  up  the  required  q  antity,  cut  them  up  into  pieces  about  li  in. 
long,  and  plant  them  in  light,  rich  eoil  in  pans  or  boxes  (the  same  aa 
one  would  bulba  of  Gesnera),  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame.  In  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  will  have  grown  up  strongly,  and  should 
be  potted  off  in  4. in.  or  5. in.  pots  before  they  become  entangled. 
Put  a  stick  15  in.  or  18  in.  high  to  each  plant,  which  will  be  fit  to 
finally  plant  out  the  same  summer  or  autumn.  The  young  topa  when 
taken  up  should  be  at  onco  potted  off  with  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  root.  It 
is  difiicult  to  get  ranch  seed  unless  daily  watched,  as  birds  eat  it  aa 
soon  as  it  changea  colour.  Thia  Tropaaolum  ia,  in  abort,  a  plant  that 
only  requirea  to  be  belter  known  to  be  generally  grown. — John  Gae. 
LAND,  Killerfon,  Exeter. 

We  have  received  a  further  consignment  (Parts  VI.,  VII.,  and 
VIII.)  of  Mr.  Meehan'a  "  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United 
States,"  noticed  by  us  (p.  122),  and  are  glad  to  see'that  so  interesting 
a  work  progresses  satisfactorily.     It  ia  excellent  in  all  ways. 

A  Qood  "White  Bouquet  Dahlia. — For  vases  or  bouquets  the 
pure  white  flowers  of  Dahlia  Little  Beauty  are  among  the  most  useful 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  plant  grows  rather  tall,  but  blooms 
with  great  freedom  until  late  in  autumn. — 0.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescena  aureum. — This  yellow.flowered 
form  of  a  well-known  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  abundance  of 
bloom  when  well  grown  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  lb 
does  not  grow  quite  so  strongly  as  the  type,  and  its  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  delicate  sulphur  colour,  are  well  adapted  for  cutting  for  vases  or 
bouqueta.  It  is  now  blooming  in  quantity  in  Meaars.  Veitch'a 
nursery  at  Chelsea. — S. 

Tillandsia  zebrina  and  fulgens. — Both  these  Tillandsiaa  are 
now  being  grown  in  large  quantities^by  Mr.  Wills,  at  his  Anerley 
Nursery,  for  decorative  purposes.  Their  foliage,  which  is  in  itself 
effective,  withstanda  the  heat  of  rooma  lighted  with  gaa  without 
sustaining  much  iojury,  and  when  furnished  with  large  brilliant 
Bcarlet  spathes  and  blossoms,  they  are  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
effective  and  useful  of  decorative  plants. 

The  Rockwork  at  Chiawick. — The  rockery  recently  made  in 
front  of  the  largo  Vinery  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  garden  at 
Chiawick  ia  a  great  improvement.  It  is  now  well  planted,  and  when 
the  different  plants  get  well  established  it  will  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  the  garden.  The  plants  with  which  it  ia 
furnished  are  not  wholly  rock  plants  properly  so-called,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  other  planta  uaually  grown  on  rook, 
work,  choice  small-growing  Conifers  and  other  planta  which  succeed 
best  in  an  elevated  position  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  suitable 
places.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  also  are  planted  on  the  sunny 
ide,  and  the  stately-looking  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  L.spociosa  seem 
quite  at  home  on  the  summit  of  the  mounds.  Rock  gardens  auch  aa 
this  are  highly  interesting,  and  much  better  adapted  for  small  places 
than  beds  filled  with  acarlet  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias. 

Phlox  Drummondi. — Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  sent  ua  a  col. 
lection  of  blooma  of  this  useful  garden  annual.  In  size,  colour,  and 
variety  they  excel  any  we  have  nitherto  seen,  some  of  the  individual 
blooma  being  as  large  as  a  florin.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from 
white,  yellow,  mauve-purple,  and  rose,  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and 
there  are  also  some  very  beautiful  striped  kinda.  The  easy  culture, 
as  well  as  the  long.flowering  qualities  and  attractiveness  of  Phlox 
Drummondi  and  its  varieties,  should  gain  for  them  more  extensive 
culture  in  both  large  and  small  gardens  than  they  at  present  receive. 
Nothing  scarcely  can  equal  a  good  mixed  bed  of  dwarf  Phloxes, 
and,  if  planted  in  rich  soil,  they  will  flower  from  June  till  frost  seta 
in. 

A  Good  'White  Pelargonium. — White  flowers  amongst  zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  always  valuable  for  bouquet  making,  and  they  may 
be  had,  with  little  troable,  every  month  in  the  year.  The  greatest 
difficulty,  however,  has  hitherto  been  to  obtain  a  kind  which  would 
flower  freely,  aa  most  white  Pelargoniums  of  the  Madame  Vaucher 
type  are  strong  growers  and  shy  bloomers,  especially  in  a  young 
state.  Jean  d'Arc,  now  finely  in  flower  in  the  Chiswick  collection, 
however,  promises  to  aupply  this  want.  In  habit  and  leaf  it  closely 
resembles  the  well-known  pink  Christine,  whilst  its  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  great  profusion,  are  large,  well.formed,  and  of  the 
purest  white.  During  winter  thia  Pelargonium  would  be  especially 
valuable,  and  any  one  having  good  plants  of  it,  the  wood  of  which  ia 
well  ripened,  would  have  no  ditficulty  ia  obtaining  a  good  supply  of 
bloom  during  the  dullest  months  of  the  year. 

Delphinium  Victory. — Under  this  name  we  find  a  beautiful 
double-flowered  Delphinium  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery.  Tooting— indeed, 
one  of  the  best  of  double-flowered  Larkspurs ;  its  racemes  of  flowera 
are  2  ft.  in  length,  the  blossoms  themeelvea  being  very  double,  and 
of  a  brilliant  blue,  shaded  with  purple. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 

Hardy  Shrubs. — Somewhat  eimilar  to  Eacallonia  floribanda, 
which  has  already  been  noted  as  a  most  valuable  flowering  shrab,  is 
E.  montevidensis,  from  La  Plata  ;  the  leaves  are  very  finely  serrated, 
and  the  white  flowers  are  prodaced  in  large  paniolea,  the  individual 
blossoms,  however,  being  hardly  so  large  as  those  of  the  first-men- 
tioned sort.  The  late-flowering  season  of  E.  montevidenais  also  adds 
to  its  value.  Solanum  jasminioides,  a  climbing,  shrubby  kind  from 
Rio  Grande,  haa  pleasing,  light  green  foliage,  and  twigs  terminated 
by  pendulous  clnstera  of  pure  white  blossoms,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  is  a  golden. yellow  cone  formed  by  the  stamens.  This  is  an 
elegant  and  graceful  plant,  well  worth  a  sheltered  spot  on  a  wall,  &c., 
in  any  of  the  southern  counties,  where  it  cannot  bat  do  well  and  be 
much  admired.  A  pretty  Myrtle  (filyrtus  mucronatua)  is  now  in  flower 
on  one  of  the  walls ;  the  small,  dark  green,  pointed,  Box-like  leaves 
afford  a  good  contrast  to  the  white  flowers.  Grabowskia  boerhaavi. 
folia,  from  Peru,  is  a  bush  belonging  to  the  Solanum  family  ;  the  small 
leaves  are  very  glaucous — in  some  specimens  almost  as  much  so  as 
those  of  Atriples  Halimas — and  the  flat  flowers  are  whitish,  with  a 
bluish  or  dark- coloured  mark  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  five  divisions 
of  the  corolla.  Gaultheria  nummularioides,  a  pretty  little  creeping 
shrub  from  the  Himalayas,  is  a  much  less  plant  than  the  well.known 
Partridge -berry  of  North  America  (G.  prooumbens)  ;  it  has  round, 
oiliated  leaves — the  under  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  hairs — 
and  shortly-stalked,  bell. shaped,  pendulous  flowers  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  G.  carnea  has  very  small,  glossy,  toothed  leaves  and  white, 
fleshy  berries.  Heimia  salicifolia,  a  Mexican  shrub  of  erect  habit, 
has  pretty,  smooth,  WiUow.like  leaves  and  yellow  blossoms ;  at 
times  this  gets  killed  down  to  the  ground  by  wet  and  frost  during 
winter,  but  it  always  springs  up  again  readily  from  the  root  and 
flowers  freely. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Climbing  amongst  low  shrubs 
on  the  dwarf  wall  of  one  of  the  houses  are  some  specimens  of  a  Cape 
bulb  (Bowiea  volubilis).  This  very  strange  plant,  although  allied 
botanically  to  the  Drimias  and  Scillas,  is  totally  unlike  them  ;  indeed, 
iu  general  appearance,  it  exhibits  no  resemblance  to  any  other  plant 
whatever.  Possessing  little  beauty,  it  is  one  of  the  most  carious 
plants  ever  introduced  into  Europe,  and  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
round,  fleshy,  green  bulb,  from  the  apex  of  which  springs  yearly  a 
slender,  twining,  light  green  flower  stem,  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length, 
which,  below,  throws  off  an  abundance  of  much  branched,  curving, 
flowerless  branches,  and  above  bears  numerous  small,  greenish-white 
flowers.  For  the  rafter  of  the  cool  greenhouse  the  long,  twining 
flower  stems  of  this  plant  will  excite  attention,  even  if  only  for  their 
being  so  totally  different  from  anything  else  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Ophiopogon  spicatus,  from  China  and  Japan,  is  another  Lilia- 
ceous plant  worthy  of  mention  ;  it  has  narrow,  sword-shaped  leaves 
and  spikes  of  violet-blue  flowers.     The  type  attains  a  height  of  about 

1  ft.,  but  a  stout-growing  variety  is  nearly  double  that  height. 
Osalis  lobata  is  one  of  the  moat  charming  of  a  lovely  class  of  plants  ; 
it  has  prettily-marked  leaves  and  bright,  deep,  orange-coloured  blos- 
soms, which  are  freely  prodaced ;  it  does  not  grow  more  than  3  in, 
high.     Galatella  dracunculoides  is  a  lovely  Siberian  Aster,   between 

2  ft.  and  3  ft.  high,  extremely  floriferous,  and  of  good  habit.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  bluish-purple  colour.  Diplopappus  rigidus, 
a  United  States  perennial,  is  a  charming  plant  of  excellent  habit, 
and  with  mauve-colourod  blossoms;  it  grows  about  1  ft,  high.  Helip- 
terum  floribundum,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  has  deep,  orange-coloured 
flowers,  and  is  an  excellent  autumn-floweiing  plant.  Isotoma 
senecioides,  about  6  in.  high,  is  a  beautiful  annual  with  prettily-cut 
leaves  and  star-like,  mauve-coloured  flowers,  borne  singly  on  rather 
long  flower  stalks.  Colchicum  speciosum,  from  the  Caucasus,  figured 
in  The  Garden  (Vol.  XL,  p.  518),  is  by  far  the  most  handsome  of  the 
genus,  and  apparently  of  as  robust  a  constitution  as  our  own  in- 
digenous Meadow  Saffron  (C.  autumnale).  Polygonum  sacchalinensej 
a  Siberian  perennial,  is  a  magnificent  plant  with  large  leaves  borne  on 
Bomewhat  arching  branches  and  short,  dense,  drooping  panicles  of 
greenish  flowers.  P.  Sieboldi,  from  Japan,  forms  a  very  compact 
plant  and  grows  to  a  height  of  G  ft.  or  8  ft.  j  the  branchlets  and 
leaf-stalks  are  red,  and  the  panicles  of  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
snch  profusion  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  as  to  give  the  plant  a  moat 
feathery  appearance ;  this  makes  a  fine  object  as  a  single  specimen  on 
a  lawn.  A  variegated  form  of  P.  Sieboldi  is  not  nearly  so  robust  as 
the  type,  but  the  coloration  of  the  foliage  is  very  constant  and 
extremely  pretty  ;  it  only  grows  about  2  ft.  high.  P.  cuspidatum 
compactum  is  a  neat-growing  dwarf  form  about  as  high  as  the  last 
named ;  at  present  there  are  in  flower  few  more  lovely  hardy 
plants. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — TbibauJia  pulchra  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
greenhouse  shrubs  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  j  it  has  neat, 
leathery,    glossy    leaves,    and    large,    drooping,    wax -like    tubular 


blossoms  which  are  bright  red,  with  the  exception  of  the  whitish 
moutb.  Cotyledon  ramoaissimum,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  a  handsome,  shrubby  succulent  with  short,  roundish,  glaucous 
leaves  and  large,  peudalous  reddish  flowers. 

Stove  Plants. — Ravena  spectabilis  is  a  showy  member  of  the 
Rue  family  from  Cuba ;  from  the  axils  of  its  stalked  leaves,  made 
op  of  three  leaflets,  spring  clusters  of  beautiful  rose-coloured, 
salver-shaped  flowers.  Hymenocallis  expansa  has  fine  dark-green, 
glossy  leaves  and  tall  scapes  bearing  umbels  of  pure  white  flowers, 
the  segments  of  which,  as  well  as  the  corona,  are  very  narrow. — t* 


THE  OLD  YELLOW  PROVENCE  ROSE. 
Permit  me  to  thank  *'  C  T,"  (p.  218)  for  his  liberal  offer  to  send  ma 
some  plants  of  this  grand  old  Rose  next  November,  as  well  as 
some  cuttings  of  a  Rose  stock  that  withstands  drought.  I  need  not 
add  how  pleased  and  grateful  I  shall  be  to  receive  both,  and  to  defray 
expenses  of  transit,  &o.  I  have  also  to  thank  others,  and  especially 
Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  for  his  promise  of  buds  or  plants  and  useful 
hints  on  the  best  means  of  growing  this  beautiful  old  Rose.  "  C.  T.'s  " 
hints  on  budding  are  also  very  nseful,  though  I  have  found,  after 
trying  such  Roses  as  Marechal  Niel  on  all  available  stocks,  and  also 
double-budded,  that  it  does  best  on  its  own  roots.  Possibly  most 
Roses  will  get  back  to  this  natural  state  in  the  end.  Meanwhile, 
however,  a  stock,  such  as  that  to  which  "  C.  T.'*  refers,  that  will 
withstand  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  northern  and  eastern  counties 
of  England  better  than  the  Brier  would  prove  invaluable.  The 
month's  intense  heat  and  drought  that  we  had  during  the  past  summer 
killed  about  500  Roses  here  ;  not  that  the  plants  died  outright,  but 
they  have  been  dying  ever  since.  Such  losses  are  serious  and  most 
provoking.  They  have  also  become  so  common  that  for  many  yeaxa 
past  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  budding  500  Briers  annually 
merely  to  keep  up  oar  collection.  Among  so  many  fatalities, 
one  almost  envies  "C.  T."  being  able  to  write  of  Roses  lasting 
for  ever.  In  fairness  to  the  Brier,  however,  it  must  be 
added  that  part  of  this  alarming  death  rate  must  be  laid 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Rose ;  for  while  we  have  Coupe 
de  Heb&,  Charles  Lawson,  Baroune  Prevost,  and  Madame  Hardy 
on  the  Brier  twenty-five  years  old.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  General  Jacquimenot  hardly  live  for  five  years. 
The  mortality  among  Roses  on  the  Brier  and  the  Manetti  seems  a 
growing  evil,  and  advances  apparently  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Rose  in  size,  colour,  and  substance.  A  stock  that  would 
lessen  or  reduce  the  death  rate  would  therefore  prove  a  great  boon  to 
British  cultivators.  Seedling  Briers  will  doubtless  do  something  to 
mitigate  this  evil.  The  Manetti  has  also  sensibly  reduced  the  numbers 
of  deaths  in  many  localities,  but  there  is  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
Portuguese  stock,  referred  to  by  "  C.  T.,"  if  it  will  abolish  it  or 
render  budded  Roses  as  long-lived  as  those  on  their  own  roots.  The 
latter,  however,  will  doubtless  become  more  and  more  the  Rose  ot 
the  future,  though  it  will  take  considerable  time  to  change  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  and  the  fashion  in  Roses  to  such  a  degree  as  to  banish 
standards  from  our  gardens.  D.  T.  Fish. 


The  Japanese  Rose. — This  has  been  largely  propagated  by 
some  Paris  nurserymen  ;  we  noticed  handsome  standards  and  largo 
bushes  of  it  at  the  Exhibition.  There  is  also  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  double  variety  of  it  grown  about  Paris,  but  though  this  seems  nearly 
allied  to  the  single  forms  we  grow,  it  does  not  seem  exactly 
the  same,  having  smaller  and  less  beautiful  foliage. 

Blue  Gum  Tree  in  Fruit. — Mr.  H.  Fox   (see  p.  190),  in  his 

notice  of  the  fine  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  growing  in  the 
open  air  at  Penmere,  omits  one  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
them,  viz.,  that  one  of  them  at  least  perfected  see'ls  last  year, 
and  that  it  is  again  bearing  a  crop  this  season.  I  have  raiasd  a  batch 
of  plants  from  its  seeds  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Fox,  of  Pen- 
mere. — John  D.  Mitchell,  Falmouth. 

Myrtles  on  Walls. — The  Myrtle  is  scarcely  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  our  severest  winters  as  an  exposed  bush,  but  on  walls  it  does 
well  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  most  effective.  Its  sweet- 
scented  evergreen  leaves  are  welcome  at  all  seasons  for  mixing  with 
out  flowers,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  will  in  most  places  be 
beautifally  in  blossom.  Beyond  firmly  nailing  the  strongest  shoots 
to  the  wall,  no  training  is  necessary,  as  it  looks  best  growing  freely 
with  its  spray. like  growth  loose  and  unfettered. — J.  Groom. 

Vigorous  Rose  Shoots. — I  have  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  planted  last 
year  against  my  house  on  a  north-east  aspect,  which  this  year  has 
made  a  shoot  15  ft.  2  in.  in  length. — W.  E.  Layton,  CranbournSf 
Windsor, 
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FROM  THE  BIRTH  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LILY. 
This  paper  was  prepared  to  follow  my  last  one  (p.  140)  as  a 
supplement,  bnt  has  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent having  happened  to  the  photographer.  The  subject  to 
which  I  drew  attention  in  my  last  was  early  lifting  and  re- 


Old  Lily  stem  and  Roots  and  New  Bulb. 

planting,  and  the  decay  and  death  of  the  parent  bulb.  The 
accompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  photograph,  sent  by 
me,  of  a  bulb  of  Lilium  candidum,  which  was  lifted  out  of  the 
ground  one  month  after  it  had  bloomed  in  the  present  year, 
1878.  A  shows  the  scar  or  site  of  the  stem  of  1877  ;  B  the  old 
stem  of  1878 ;  C  the  remains  of  the  roots  of  the  old  stem  of 
1 878  ;  D  D  the  new  bulb,  having  a  large  slice  cut  off  it  to  lay 
open  its  interior  formation ;  E  the  roots  of  the  new  bulb ; 
these  were  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  with  fine,  fibrous  rootlets, 
bnt  they  were  unavoidably  broken  off  in  the  lifting ;  P  the 


radical  leaves,  peculiar  to  this  Lily,  being  the  precursors  of 
the  stem  of  the  new  bulb,  which  was  destined  to  bloom  in 
1879.  These  leaves,  springing  up  so  early  and  so  close  to  the 
remains  of  the  old  stem,  now  decaying,  gave  rise  to  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  this  Lily  is  an  evergreen.  G,  H,  I  are  scales 
of  the  old  bulb  which  were  left  in  dissecting  in  order  to  show 
how  the  new  bulb  sits  in  the  midst  of  them  until  they  decay 
and  wither  off  ;  K  shows  the  remains  of  the  scales  of  the  old 
bulb  which  were  picked  off  to  uncover  the  new  bulb.  As  to 
early  lifting  and  replanting,  that  is  to  say,  early  after  bloom- 
ing, I  would  direct  attention  to  the  progress  which  this 
Lily  has  made  in  only  one  month  from  the  time  when  the 
flowers  of  the  parent  bulb  had  faded.  The  new  roots  had 
penetrated  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  into  the  soil,  and,  as  seen  in  the 
woodcut,  the  radical  leaves  had  grown  2^  in.  above  the  apex  o£ 
the  new  bulb.  Even  at  this  early  period  the  roots  were  broken, 
in  lifting  the  bulb  out  of  the  ground.  Yet  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  by  some  Lily  growers  in  their  catalogues  that 
"  they  (all  Lilies)  should  be  planted  from  October  to  March." 
In  catalogues  this  Lily  is  classed  with  L.  croceum,  bulbiferum, 
testaceum,  Thunbergianum,  tigrinum,  and  some  others  as 
blooming  in  June  and  July ;  and,  as  regards  growth,  they  may 
all  be  classed  as  represented  in  the  woodcut,  with  the  exception 
of  the  radical  leaves,  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  peculiar  to  L. 
candidum.  If,  therefore,  all  these  Lilies  cannot  be  lifted  one 
month  after  blooming  without  injuriously  damaging  the  roots, 
what  state  would  they  be  in  if  allowed  to  grow  three  months 
longer?  A  mere  beginner  might  be  able  to  answer  this 
question,  plainly  as  I  have  put  it.  Therefore,  the  man  who 
can  recommend  all  kinds  of  Lilies,  bloom  when  they  may,  not 
to  be  planted  or  transplanted  before  October,  can  know  nothing 
correctly  of  their  organic  structure. 

Let  me  now  add  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  annual  decay  and 
death  of  the  plant.     M.  Max  Leichtlin  says  :  "  If  '  Dunedin ' 
has  a  correspondent    in    California    who   can   send    him    a 
bulb  of   L.  Washingtonianum   carefully  taken   out,   he  will 
observe  that  his  theory  cannot  be  applied  to  that  species,  for 
he  will  find  inserted  in  one  long  sideway-growing  bulb  the 
accumulated  growth  of  eight  or  ten   years."     Now,  to   me, 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  for  the  climate  and  soil  of 
California  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
phenomena  alluded  to.     Compare  the  equable  temperature  of 
California  with  the  land  we  live  in.     In  this  country  we  have 
the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  differing  by  50°  or  60°, 
liable  to  great  extremes,  such  as  long  and  variable  winters  and 
short,  uncertain  summers.    Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages  I 
have  found  Lily  bulbs  in  my  underground  explorations  with  an 
accumulated  growth  of  four  or  five  years  upon  them.    As  to  the 
"  sideward  growth  "  of  L.  Washingtonianum,  which  seems  to 
have  struck  M.  Leichtlin  as  something  remarkable,  ho  will 
yet  find,  on  close  examination,  that  this  is  characteristic  of  all 
true  Lilies.    Let  your  readers  look  at  the  woodcut.    We  have  at 
A,  on  our  left,  the  scar  or  site  of   the  stem  of  1877 ;  on  our 
right  side  of  it  we  have  B,  the  stem  of  1878  ;  and  at  C,  imme- 
diately under  K,  the  remains  of  its  roots.     On  the  right  side 
of  B  and  C  we  have  D,  the  new  bulb,  which  was  destined  to 
bloom  in  1879  ;  and  if  the  new  bulb  were  further  cut  away,  we 
would  find,  by  microscopic  observation,  on  the  right,  but  close 
to  the  stem  of  the  new  bulb,  the  germ  or  seed-bud  which  was 
destined  to   grow  up   and  bloom  in  1880 — all  moving  by  a 
"  sideward  growth  "  to  the  right,  one  year  after  the  other,  as 
M.   Leichtlin  describes   L.   Washingtonianum.      Here,   then, 
before  us  in  that  woodcut  we  have  an  accumulation  of  three 
years'  growth  presented  to  our  view  at  one  glance,  the  germ  or 
fourth  being  unseen  by  the  naked  eye.     Now  let  the  reader 
picture  to  his  mind  what   I  have   seen   in  my  underground 
explorations,  namely,  an  extension  to  the  left  of  two  more  scars 
like  A,  being  the  sites  of  the  old  stems  of  1876  and  1875.   This 
would  make  in  all  five  years'  distinct  growths,  besides  the  germ, 
all  moving  in  a  "  sideward-growing  "  direction  to  our  right. 
Before,  however,  the  reader  can  realise  this  satisfactorily,  let 
us  examine  the  composition  of  that  part  of  the  plant  which  we 
see  before  us.    The  old  stem  B  and  the  old   scales  G  H  I 
(the  old    roots   being   already  gone)  will   shrink  up  and   be 
entirely  lost  in  our  cold  and  damp  soil  before  the  spring  comes 
round,  leaving   no  traces    behind  but   the   site   in  the   core 
of  the  old  stem  of  1»78,  as  at   A,    Then,  what  becomes  of 
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the  core  itself  ?  This  is,  in  reality,  the  question  in  difference 
between  M.  LeichtUn  and  myself.  I  need  not  explain  to 
the  reader  what  the  stem  is  composed  of,  as  he  can  see 
for  himself  that  during  this  short  month  it  has  been  fast 
hastening  to  decay,  especially  near  its  base,  where  it  is  greatly 
shrunk  up.  With  respect  to  the  old  scales,  the  walls  of  the 
cells  in  which  the  sap  has  been  stored  being  composed  of  what 
is  termed  cellular  tissue,  resist  for  a  time,  but  even  these  have 
to  give  way  in  a  very  few  months  to  the  all-powerful  effects  of 
decay,  the  commencement  of  which  is  easily  recognised  on  the 
points  of  the  scales.  We  now  come  to  the  core.  In  the  new 
bulb  the  core  has  the  appearance  of  a  fleshy  substance,  but  in 
the  old  bulb  it  resolves  itself  into  a  kind  of  woody  fibre,  and 
then  it  becomes  almost  fossilised,  somewhat  like  the  hardened 
rootstock  of  Zingiber  oiBcinale,  or  common  Ginger.  The  scar 
A  was  left  on  the  core  in  1877,  more  than  twelve  months  ago, 
but  a  double  one  I  met  with  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend,  showed  that  the  outer  one  must  have  been  the  scar 
of  the  stem  of  1876  left  there  more  than  two  years  ago.  If, 
then,  in  our  own  country  we  sometimes  meet  with  four  or  five 
years'  growth  ranged  sideways— and  this  is  the  invariable 
rule  with  all  true  Lilies,  malformations  excepted — is  it 
anything  to  call  forth  wonder  that,  in  a  land  so  highly 
favoured  as  California,  there  should  be  found  inserted  in 
one  long,  sideward-growing  bulb  (successional  balbs)  the 
accumulated  (successional)  growth  of  eight  or  ten  years,  like 
the  rhizoma  of  Diphylleia  cymosa,  which  often  shows  six  years' 
growth  and  a  new  bud  for  the  seventh,  a  scar  being  left,  like 
that  at  A  in  the  woodcut,  by  the  decay  of  the  annual  stalk  of 
the  year  before  and  the  scars  of  previous  years  ?  Instead, 
therefore,  of  bringing  forward  proofs  to  show  that  my  theory, 
as  M.  Leichtlln  calls  it,  cannot  be  applied  to  L.  Washingtoni- 
anum,  he  has  placed  before  the  readers  of  The  Gabden  the  very 
strongest  evidence,  when  carefully  considered,  that  can  be 
urged  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  doctrine,  viz.,  that  in  all 
true  Lilies  every  year  witnesses  a  birth  and  a  death. 

DUNEDIN. 


LILIIIM  SPECIOSUM  EOSEUM  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  Lily  bnlb  was  planted  in  my  garden  in 
November;  the  person  who  planted  it  had  little  knowledge  of  Liliea, 
and  believed  that  they  were  all  hardy.  The  bulb  in  question  waa 
left,  therefore,  in  the  open  garden  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  which 
that  winter  proved  to  bo  very  severe.  Early  in  the  following  May, 
having  ceased  to  remember  the  planting  of  this  bulb,  I  was  puzzled 
with  the  appearance  of  a  plant  which  had  come  up,  and  was 
showing  foliage,  which  appeared  to  be  strange  to  me.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  I  saw  that  the  plant  was  a  Lily,  and  I 
then  remembered  the  planting  of  it.  Well,  it  grew  most  vigor, 
onsly,  and  in  due  time — ^I  think  in  the  first  week  of  September 
— the  first  bloom  appeared,  and  when  I  saw  it  I  was  not  a  Utile  eur. 
prised  to  find  that  my  Lily  was  L.  specioflnm  (lancifolinm)  roseum, 
which  I  had  hitherto  seen  under  glass  only,  coddled  and  petted  as  a 
tender  plant,  and  not  able  to  resist  tba  rigours  of  a  Scottish  winter. 
After  this  my  Lily  received  due  attention,  and  the  second  bloom 
that  is,  the  bloom  of  the  following  year,  and  the  vigour  of  the  plant, 
convinced  me  that  this  Lily  wag  hardy,  and  one  of  the  finest  of 
plants  for  the  out. door  garden.  From  a  single  stem,  my  plant 
increased  year  by  year  till  the  stems  numbered  about  thirty,  but  by 
this  time  they  had  begun  to  grow  weaker,  and  the  blooms  were 
growing  smaller.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  soil  was  exhausted,  so 
I  resolved  on  seeing  what  was  at  the  root,  and  in  making  the  shift  I 
found  deep  in  the  soil  quite  a  nest  of  bulbs ;  I  forget  the  number,  bnt 
there  were  more  than  a  dozen.  They  were  separated  and  planted  in 
fresh  soil,  and  now  I  have  bulbs  by  the  hundred,  and  blooms  of  the 
greatest  beauty  by  the  thousand.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  L. 
auratum  is  equally  hardy,  and  has  the  advantage  of  blooming  earlier ; 
I  had  it  in  bloom  in  July,  but  the  bulo  was  planted  out  early  in 
spring.  My  garden  rests  on  a  porous  rock  which  affords  perfect 
drainage  and  greatly  helps  to  keep  tender  plants  in  the  open  air 
sound  during  winter.  R.  C.  R. 

Bank  House,  Ayrshire. 


liilium  eximium. — Last  autumn  I  purchased  a  bulb  of  this 
Lily,  potted  it  in  a  6.in.  pot,  and  treated  it  in  all  respects  as  my  other 
Lilies.  It  produced  one  stem  with  two  buds,  only  one  of  wh  oh  came 
to  maturity,  blooming  about  tbo  middle  of  July  last.  Scarcely  had 
this  bloom  fallen,  when  I  observed  two  strong  shoots  comicg  away  on 


either  side  of  the  old  stem.  These  have  grown  strongly  since,  and 
each  now  shows  three  buds  enlarging  rapidly,  and,  with  a  continuanoe 
of  the  present  fine  weather,  they  will  no  doubt  bloom  in  about  ten 
days.  I  have  never  had  a  similar  thing  happen  with  any  of  my  other 
Lilies,  and  I  should  much  like  to  know  whether  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
L.  eximium.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  throw  some  light 
on  this  point.  Since  May,  when  I  removed  them  from  the  frame,  my 
Lilies  have  been  outside  my  sitting-room  window,  which  faces  the 
south. — Feed.  J.  Alexander,  Fernlees,  G^mnersiury. 

Cheap  Lily  Bulbs. — "  Dunedin  "  wishes  to  know  the  fate  of 
the  one  shilling  LUy  bulbs  about  which  I  wrote  in  the  spring.  Some, 
of  course,  have  died ;  but  a  large  majority,  four  out  of  five  I  should 
think,  are  doing  admirably  and  flowering  now  with  from  five  to  six. 
teen  flowers  on  a  stem.  They  have  been  left  out  in  the  beds  in  which 
they  were  planted  all  the  winter.  I  think  this  shows  that  cheap  Lily 
bulbs  may  be  relied  upon  if  purchased  from  a  respectable  person. — 
J.  Steivart  Gatuorne  Hardy. 

Transplanting  Lilies. — "  Dunedin "  assumes  (p.  216)  that  I 
had  not  seen  Mrs.  Newall's  Lilies,  but  the  fact  is  I  did  see  them  in 
growth  as  recently  as  last  summer ;  he  assumes,  too,  with  about 
equal  correctness,  that  Mrs.  Newall's  Lilies  "  are  dwindling  away  for 
want  of  proper  cultivation."  I  read  Mrs.  Newall's  letter  shortly 
thus  :  "  A  correspondent  in  The  Garden  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
frequent  removal  of  Lilies.  You  know  the  position  of  our  Lilies  ;  I 
will  describe  their  treatment  and  its  results,  and  then,  knowing  that 
jou  have  'grown  Lilies  for  many  years,  and  have  made  them'rather  a 
speciality,  if  you  advise  removal  I  will  move  them."  I  think  Lily 
growers  of  experience  will  agree  with  me,  that  when  the  results  of 
Mrs.  Newall's  treatment  are  that  Lilium  speoiosnm  album,  in  an  ex- 
posed situation  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  will,  after 
sixteen  years,  grow  and  yield  flowers,  as  described  in  Mrs.  Newall's 
letter  (p.  200),  and  have  stems  showing  "robust  health,"  that  the 
only  advice  to  be  given  was,  "  let  well  alone." — George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatheriank,  Weyhridrie  Heath. 


SPECIES    OF    HYPERICUM. 

1  DO  not  find  the  following  beautiful  kinds  of  St.  John's-wort 
given  in  the  list  (Vol.  XII.,  p.  280).  They  are  all,  without 
exception,  highly  ornamental  plants,  either  for  pot  culture  or  for 
outside  borders.  They  are  all  natives  of  South  Europe,  and 
are  quite  hardy  in  sheltered  and  rather  dry  situations.  Though 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  they  were  first  introduced  to  cul- 
tivation, yet  even  now  they  are  but  seldom  seen  in  gardens, 
and  certainly  not  so  often  as  they  well  deserve  to  be. 

The  Egyptian  St.  John's-wort  (H.  cBgyptiaoum)  grows 
to  about  1  ft.  high,  and  is  furnished  with  minute  glaucous  leaves, 
densely  arranged  in  pairs  on  the  numerous  slender,  glaucous  branches. 
The  blossoms  are  about  ^  in.  long,  of  a  sulphur  colour,  and  are  borne 
in  profusion  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
branches.  It  forms  neat  and  well. shaped  specimens,  and  when  seen 
in  full  flower,  of  which  there  is  a  continuous  succession  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  hardy  plants. 

The  Balearic  St.  John's-wort  (H.  balearioum). — This  beauti. 

ful  kind  is  taller  in  growth  than  the  preceding,  sometimes  attaining 
a  height  of  1^  ft.  It  is  also  more  sparingly  branched.  The  dark 
green,  spoon-shaped  leaves,  about  1|  in.  long,  are  arranged  in  alter- 
nating pairs,  and  are  thickly  covered  on  the  under  side  and  edges, 
and  also  the  stem  with  wart.like  excrescences,  which  give  the  plant 
a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  blossoms  are  borne  singly  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches,  and  are  1  in.  across,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

The  Empetrum-leaved  St.  John's-wort  (H.  empetrifolium). 
— This  very  distinct  kind  forms  a  dwarf  evergreen  bush  from  1  ft.  to 
IJ  ft.  high.  Its  branches  are  stiff  and  erect,  on  which  are  arranged 
in  closely-set  whorls  of  three  the  narrow,  blnnt.tipped  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  on  terminal  spikes,  aro  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in 
length,  and  are  about  f  in.  across,  and  deep  yellow  in  colour. 

The  Coris  St.  John's-wort  (H.  Coris).— This  so  closely 
resembles  the  last,  that  it  is  often  confused  with  it.  It  is  distinguished 
by  njt  being  shrubby,  but  having  herbaceous  procumbent  branches, 
and  moreover  the  leaves  and  stem  are  very  glaucous.  Altogether,  it 
is  a  very  distinct  kind,  but  rare  in  collections. 

The  Olympic  St.  John's-wort  (H.  olympioum). — This  is  one 
of  the  largest-flowered  kinds  in  the  genus,  though  the  plant  does  not 
grow  more  than  1  ft.  high.  It  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  very 
glaucous  foliage  and  erect  single  stems,  with  terminal  flowers  about 

2  in.  across,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  forms  handsome  speoi- 
meno  that  flower  early  in  the  season,  and  that  last  a  long  time  in 
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good  condition,  and  its  valno  as  a  choice  border  plant  can  scarcely  be 
OTcr.rated. 

All  the  above  kinds  may  be  propagated  easily  by  means  of 
cuttings,  which  should  be  put  in  in  the  present  month,  as  the 
shoots  are  now  fully  ripened,  and  will  become  well  established 
before  winter.  In  favourable  seasons  they  also  produce  seeds 
abundantly,  which  afford  a  wholesale  means  of  propagation. 

W. 


THE   VARIABLE   ARROWHEAD. 

(SAGITTARIA  VAKIABILIS.) 

Teis  very  elegant  Arrowhead  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  the  genus  Sagittaria  is  represented  by  a  large  number 
of  widely  different  forms,  which  have  puzzled  botanists  who 
have  attempted  to  classify  them.  After  Mosses  and  Ferns, 
aquatic  plants  have,  perhaps,  the  widest  area  of  distribution 
of  any  class  of  plants.  Thus,  Bullrushes  are  found  nearly  all 
over  the  world ;  and  Arrowheads,  though  not  so  widely  dis- 
persed, are  common  in  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions 


Sagittaria  variabilis. 

of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  nearly  throughout  South 
America.  Both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  America  there  are 
numerous  forms  differing  from  each  other  in  size,  outline  of 
leaf,  and  other  particulars  ;  and  in  a  large  series  of  dried  speci- 
mens we  find  every  gradation  between  plants  6  in.  to  8  in.  to 
6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  Many  of  the  variations  are,  doubtless,  due 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  is  growing — whether 
in  running  or  stagnant  water,  in  deep,  rich  mud,  or  shallow 
soil,  or  sub-terrestrial.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  variations 
in  the  foliage,  &c.,  which  appear  to  be  wholly  independent  of 
external  influences.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  nearly  the  same 
range  of  variation  is  exhibited  by  the  Old  World  S.  sagitti- 
folia  and  the  North  American  S.  variabilis.  Some  botanists, 
it  is  true,  regard  them  as  one  species  ;  but  Dr.  Engelmann,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  North  American  Arrowheads, 
says  that  variabilis  differs  from  its  Old  World  congener  in  not 
having  a  purple  centre  to  the  flower,  in  the  relative  length  of 
the  flower  stalks,  shape  of  carpels,  &c.  The  most  striking 
difference,  then,  is  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers ;  the  varie- 
ties of  S.  variabilis  having  them  pure  white.  The  variety 
represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  distinguished 
as  S.  variabilis  var.  angustifolia.  Some  of  the  leaves 
of  young  plants  are  long  and  narrow  without  any  lobes    at 


the  base,  and  in  the  lobed  ones  the  divergent  lobes  are  nearly 
of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  terminal  portion  of  the  leaf. 
The  leaves  are  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  long,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  plant,  and  the  flowering  scape  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nurseries,  have  intro- 
duced and  are  cultivating  this  variety.  It  is  spread  over  the 
eastern  side  of  North  America,  from  Texas  to  Ohio,  and  further 
north.  A  variety  called  gracilis  is  a  miniature  of  the  fore- 
going, usually  about  1  ft.  high,  with  exceedingly  narrow  leaves 
on  relatively  long  stalks.  Another  variety,  named  obtusa,  has 
large,  broad  leaves,  the  broad  lobes  being  sometimes  as  much 
as  6  in.  wide,  and  the  terminal  part  nearly  double  that  width. 
Some  years  ago  this  variety  was  found  wild,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  in  ditches  near  Bordeaux,  where  it  grew  to 
the  height  of  8  ft.  This  extreme  height  is  probably  ascribable 
to  the  extraordinary  vigour  displayed  by  some  plants  when 
first  introduced  into  a  fresh  country  with  favourable  climatal 
conditions ;  but  even  if  this  stature  were  not  maintained,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  variety  would  be  a  very  effective  plant 
for  the  margin  of  a  lake.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


Ny  mphasa  odorata  minor. — This  is  the  variety  named  by  Pursh 

as  rosea,  to  which  name  it  may  justly  lay  claim,  as  the  plant  which 
we  noticed  in  flower  lately  in  the  Kew  collection  confirmed.  It  ia 
much  smaller  in  every  part  than  the  type  ;  it  has  the  same  dark 
pnrple  colour  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  and  attenuated  lobes. 
The  blossoms,  which  are  about  2  in.  across,  have  the  outer  petals 
deeply  tinged  with  rose,  a  colour  which  contrasts  finely  with  the 
fringe  of  golden  stamens.  Though  mnoh  inferior  to  the  recently, 
introduced  rose-coloured  variety  of  N.  alba,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
distinct  and  valuable  kind. — W. 

Orchis  latifolia. — Some  weeks  ago  I  made  a  rather  invidiona 
comparison  between  some  flowera  of  Orchis  foliosa,  which  I  had  seen 
in  a  nursery  garden,  and  some  of  Orchis  latifolia  which  I  had  seen 
growing  wild.  I  stated  that  on  particular  oooaBions  I  believe  I  had 
seen  well.farnished  spikes  of  the  latter  1  ft.  long.  1  mnst  admit  that 
the  statement  was  made  somewhat  loosely,  and  that  I  never  measured 
them,  but  my  impression  remains  the  same.  Thia  year  I  dug  up  a 
number  of  roots  to  try  what  conld  be  done  with  them  under  cnlti. 
vation.  Botanical  synonyms  are  sometimes  contusing,  bnt  1  before 
said  that  my  remarks  referred  to  the  common  marsh  Orchia  figured  in 
Sowerby's  "  British  Botany  "  under  the  name  of  Orchis  incamata. 
As  for  MisB  Hope's  plan  of  nipping  off  the  flower.head  when 
withering,  I  can  only  remark  that  O.  latifolia  grows  abundantly  near 
Eton  in  a  meadow  which  ia  mown  every  year  when  they  are  either  in 
flower  or  just  over,  and  the  bulbs  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  it. — 
C.  W.  DoD,  Eton. 

Salvia  patens  in  Mixed  Beds.  — Amongst  blue-flowered 
ordinary  garden  plants  few  equal  thia  beautiful  Sage.  Being  quite 
hardy  and  of  a  perennial  character,  it  will,  when  once  planted,  con. 
tinne  to  produce  yearly  its  beautiful  spikes  of  lovely  blue,  even  after 
Delphiniums  and  similar  plants  in  mixed  borders  are  nearly  over. 
Perhaps  the  best  effects,  however,  of  which  it  ia  capable  are  obtained 
in  mixed  beda,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  apikea  of  this  plant  are 
allowed  to  mis  freely  with  thoae  of  Calceolaria  amplexicanlis  or  with 
golden.leaved  Pelargoniums  or  Abutilona,  the  whole  being  edged 
with  Colons.  The  roots,  like  thoae  of  Dahlias,  are  quite  safe  in 
winter  left  in  the  ground  nnder  a  covering  of  coal  ashes.  If  lifted 
they  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere  for  any  length  of 
time,  aa  being  only  of  moderate  sizo  they  are  not  capable  of  with- 
atanding  ao  much  exposure  as  Dahlias.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any 
quantity  of  soft  shoots  fit  for  propagating  in  autnmn,  aa  nearly  every 
shoot  made  runa  to  flower.  Therefore,  the  principal  effort  to  inoreasa 
the  atock  of  this  plant,  which  is  never  very  abundant,  ahonld  bo 
made  early  in  spring.  If  the  roots  be  packed  in  boxes  of  light  aoil 
and  introduced  to  gentle  heat  in  March,  abundance  of  young  shoots 
will  be  produced  in  April,  which,  if  strnck  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
like  Dahlia  cuttings,  make  good  plants  for  placing  out-of-doors  in 
May,  and  when  once  a  good  supply  of  roots  ia  obtained,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  in  beda  or  bordera  that  may 
occur.  The  combinationa  in  which  this  plant  may  be  successfully 
employed  are  unlimited,  and  may  be  varied  according  to  taate. — J.  G. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl. — This  fine  double  perennial 
Sunflower  is  very  effective  when  planted  in  large  masses  along  with 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Tritomaa,  or  other  tall  flowering  planta.  It 
looka  extremely  well,  too,  in  ahrnbbery  borders  or  in  mixed  beds  in 
which  bold  and  striking  colours  are  desired. — J.  Gkoo.m. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE  KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE. 
Loudon,  in  his  "  Arboretum  Britaunicum,"  gives  a  list  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  introduced  into  Britain  at  various  periods 
during  the  last  century,  and  in  the  list  of  those  brought  to  us 
between  1741  and  1750  we  find  the  Kentucky  Coffee  tree 
(Gymuooladus  canadensis),  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Almost  a  century  ago  we  find  it  figured 
by  Michaus  in  his  beautiful  woi'k,  "  The  North  American 
Sylva  "  {Vol.  I ,  p.  Ii2),  and  although  subsequent  authors  have 
described  it,  their  descriptions  have  all  been  a  copy  of  those  of 
Michaux.  1  had  supposed,  after  so  long  a  period,  that  it  was 
a  tolerably  common  tree  in  England,  though  Mr.  Sargent,  who 
visited  the  leading  places  a  few  years  ago,  says  ho  does  not 
remember  seeing  it ;  and  I  do  not  now,  after  so  long  a  time, 
recollect  seeing  many  specimens  at  the  time  of  my  visit  many 
years  before.  There  are,  however,  some  fine  specimens  of  it 
around  London  and  on  the  Continent.  Loudon  enumerates 
several ;  one  at  Whitton  was  60  ft.  high  in  1835.  In  the  Mile- 
end  Nursery  was  one  35  ft.,  and  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
in  Paris,  another  equally  high.  Though  growing  over  such  a 
vast  extent  in  our  own  country,  from  Canada  to  Tennessee,  it  is 
yet  very  rare  to  find  it  planted  in  the  Atlantic  States ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  are  trees  of  any  size,  except  in  some  of  the 
old  half-botanic  gardens.  It  is  so  unlike  almost  every  other 
hardy  tree,  and  so  tropical  in  aspect,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  a  good  idea  of  it,  except  by  some  comparison.  Imagine, 
therefore,  a  tree  50  ft.  high,  with  the  graceful  foliage  of  Acacia 
lophautha,  but  ten  times  as  large,  and  of  the  soft  glaucous  hue  of 
A.  dealbata,  and  you  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  this  Cofiee 
tree  in  summer.  In  winter,  however,  this  is  all  reversed ;  the 
immense  double-compound  leaves,  3  ft.  long,  have  fallen  ;  and 
dangling  at  the  very  tips  of  a  few  large,  very  rough,  blunt, 
awkward,  irregular  branches,  aie  the  huge  reddish-brown 
legumes  or  pods,  6  in.  to  10  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide,  slightly 
crescent-shaped,  filled  with  a  kind  of  pulpy  juice,  and  con- 
taining from  seven  to  ten  large  bean-like  seeds.  At  that 
season,  compared  with  other  trees,  it  appears  to  be  only 
the  remains  of  some  old  and  decrepit  tree  which  storms  had 
stripped  of  its  spray,  appearing  exactly  what  its  Canadian 
name  (Chicot)  implies — a  stump  tree ;  yet  there  is  a  rare  kind 
of  beauty  even  at  that  season,  for  its  very  barrenness  arrests 
the  eye  and  singles  it  out  as  a  curiosity  among  tree  vegetation. 
Loudon,  as  usual,  gives  a  drawing  of  a  tree  ten  years  planted, 
but  it  is  then  too  small  to  show  its  characteristics.  He  also 
gives  another  drawing  of  the  old  tree  at  Syon,  54  ft.  high,  and 
this  again  from  position  or  injuiry  by  winds  does  not  pourtray 
its  fine,  erect,  feathery  head.  It  is  not  until  it  has  somewhat 
lengthened  out  its  few  branches  that  it  develops  the  masses  of 
tufted  foliage,  almost  like  bouquets  of  Fern  leaves,  which  give 
it  such  rare  beauty.  Its  growth,  which  is  very  slow,  appears 
to  be  about  1  ft.  a  year.  The  several  trees  of  it  which  Loudon 
names  as  35  ft.  to  45  ft.  high,  had  been  planted  thirty  to  forty 
years.  Our  own  tree  is  about  3.j  ft.  high,  and  has  been  planted 
thirty  or  more  years.  Last  autumn,  in  walking  under  the 
tree  after  the  leaves  had  fallen,  I  picked  up  two  or  three  of 
the  large  pods  which  had  been  blown  off.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  noticed  it  in  fruit.  Looking  up  at  the  tree,  I 
saw  a  large  number  of  the  pods,  but  having  no  means  of  reaching 
them,  except  by  climbing,  I  thought  another  day  would  do  to 
gather  them.  The  few  seeds  picked  up  were  planted  in  a  pot 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  I  forgot  all  about  gathering  the 
others  until  one  day  I  noticed  the  seed  had  begun  to  grow. 
This,  however,  was  the  latter  part  of  March ;  it  at  once  re- 
minded me  of  my  intent  to  gather  the  remainder  in  the 
autumn.  The  sno.v  had  just  disappeared,  and,  upon  examina- 
tion, we  found  the  pods  all  upon  the  ground  and  the  seeds 
already  swollen  and  nearly  ready  to  vegetate.  We  had  them 
immediately  planted  in  the  house,  and  in  a  few  days  they  began 
to  push  up  the  earth  just  in  the  same  way  as  Scarlet  Runners, 
pushing  themselves  quite  out  of  the  soil,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  were  as  largo  as  those  planted  'n  November.  Michaux  says 
that  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  Ijorne  by  different  plants, 
and  Mr.  Sargent  asserts  that  "  both  sexes  of  this  trc  e  should  be 
grown  near  each  other"  io  produce  seeds.     It  would  appear 


great  presumption  in  me  to  doubt  this,  yet  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  have  but  one  single  tree  of  the  Gymnocladus,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  tree  within  two  miles,  and  am  not  sure  there  is  ona 
within  ten  or  twenty  miles,  yet  I  had  plenty  of  fertile  seeds,  from 
which  I  now  have  fifty  or  a  hundred  plants  4  in.  or  5  in.  high. 
If  dioecious,  how  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  I  have  never  noticed 
the  flowers,  but  eminent  botanists  have,  I  presume ;  and,  if 
strictly  dioecious,  how  could  I  have  fertile  seeds  ?  Thirty 
years  ago  I  described  this  tree  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Horticul- 
ture," and,  with  the  increasing  growth  of  the  tree  since  that 
time,  my  appreciation  of  it  has  in  no  way  lessened ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  I  look  at  it  now  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  all 
our  hardy  American  trees,  not  even  excepting  the  Magnolia 
or  Tulip  true,  which  have  the  unique,  semi-tropical,  and  light, 
feathery  aspect  in  summer,  or  tbe  sombre  and  weird,  yet 
singularly  attractive,  appearance  in  winter  that  this  Coffee  tree 
possesses.  C.  M.  HovEY. 

Boston,  Mass. 


NOTES  ON  CONIFERS. 
SciADOPYTis  VEBTioiLLATA. — This,  the  Umbrella  Pine,  is  a 
singular  species.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Conifer  in  Japan, 
growing  to  a  height  of  150  ft.  It  is  well  worthy  of  trial  in 
this  country,  for  although  it  appears  to  be  of  slow  growth  here, 
it  has  been  with  us  too  short  a  time  to  enable  a  fair  judgment 
to  be  formed  of  its  merits. 

Sequoia  sempervikens  (the  Californiau  Redwood)  is  a  giant 
of  scarcely  inferior  size  to  the  Wellingtonia.  Although 
of  doubtful  repute  in  the  North  for  hardiness,  I  have  seen 
it  growing  luxuriantly  in  very  cold  districts.  It  is  a  far  more 
beautiful  tree  than  the  Wellingtonia,  both  from  its  graceful 
foliage  and  habit,  and  the  deep  ruddy  colour  of  the  trunk. 
It  requires  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  shelter,  but  should 
be  planted,  if  possible,  in  a  north  aspect,  where  it  is  less 
likely  to  be  tempted  into  late  autumn  growth.  It  is  fre- 
quently known  in  nurseries  as  Taxodium  sempervirens. 

Taxodium  distichum  (the  Deciduous  Cypress)  is  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  of  a  bright  and  peculiar  green  in  summer, 
which  changes  in  autumn  into  gorgeous  gold  and  brown.  It 
should  only  be  planted  in  sheltered,  swampy  places,  near 
lakes  and  rivers  if  possible,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  object. 

TuuJA  gigantea  (known  also  as  T.  Lobbi  or  Menziesi)  has 
been  in  this  country  about  twenty  years,  and  already  promises 
to  become  of  great  importance  as  a  forest  tree.  The  annual 
growth  is  very  vigorous,  the  habit  of  the  tree  drooping  and 
graceful,  and  the  olive-green  foliage  is  healthy-looking  and 
plentiful.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  valuable,  hence  this  tree 
may  be  safely  used  both  as  an  ornamental  and  forest  tree.  It 
stands  moderate  exposure,  and  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to 
soil. 

Cryptomeria  japonica. — A  rapidly-growing  hardy  tree,  but 
one  that  will  not  bear  exposure  to  high  winds.  It  is  very 
ornamental,  the  foliage  being  of  a  rich  green,  and  somewhat 
Fern-like  or  Moss-like  in  character.  Although  planted  in 
quantities  in  the  Azore  Islands  and  elsewhere  for  light  pack- 
ing-case timber,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  sought  after  in  this 
country  as  a  timber  tree.  The  wood  is  very  light  and  soft.  It 
likes  a  somewhat  damp  soil.  Of  the  other  species,  C.  elegaus, 
I  cannot  speak  except  in  the  character  of  a  shrub.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant,  and  should  it  grow  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  forest  tree  in  this  country,  will  be  a  very  striking  object  in 
the  landscape,  from  the  coppery  tint  assumed  by  the  foliage  in 
winter.  In  its  native  country,  Japan,  it  grows  to  the  same 
size  as  C.  japonica.  Salmoniceps. 


THE  LABRADOR  TEA  PLANT. 
There  are  several  plants  that  are  rarely  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
damp  cold  peat  swamps  and  dark  moist  wooda  of  our  Northern 
States.  Comparatively  few  have  seen  this  aspect  of  vegetation, 
where  the  Sphagnum  or  peat  Moss  covers  the  enrface  tor  acres,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Mosa  being  alive  and  growing,  while  the  lower 
portion  ia  decaying,  and  undergoing  a  gradual  change  into  peat.  In 
this  wet  masa  a  number  of  plants  find  a  congenial  home,  one  of  whioh 
is  the  Labrador  Tea  (Ledum  latifolinm),  a  ehrnb  which  BOmetimea 
reaohea  5  ft,,  but  is  commonly  not  more  than  2  ft.  high.    It  belongs 
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to  the  Heath  family.  Its  alteruaie  evergieen  leaves  are  of  a  pale, 
doll  green ;  as  looked  at  from  above  they  present  no  remarkable 
appearance,  but  the  ander  sarface  shows  a  singular  contrast ;  in  the 
first  place,  the  edge  is  neatly  turned  over  all  round,  revolute,  as  the 
botanists  call  ic,  though  a  lady  might  compare  it  to  a  hem,  and  the 
whole  lower  side  is  covered  with  a  thick  brownish  or  rust-coloured 
coating  of  down  or  wool,  reminding  one  of  a  piece  of  felt  j  we  do  not 
think  of  any  other  native  plant  that  presents  in  its  leaf  such  strong 
contrast  of  colour  and  texture ;  the  new  growth  of  the  stem  has  a 
similar  down,  which  soon  disappears.  The  Sowers  appear  in  May  and 
June  in  umbel-like  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  proceed 
from  large  scaly  buds,  which  are  formed  the  previous  season.  The 
annexed  engraving  shows  the  end  of  a  flowering  branch  of  the 
natural  size.  The  corolla  consists  of  five  white  petals,  and  the 
stamens,  usually  of  the  same  number,  but  B>metimes  six  or  seven; 
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Labrador  Tel  Plant  (Ledum  latifoliam). 

the  fruit  is  a  dry  oblong  pod.  The  plant,  thoogh  not  so  showy  aa 
3ome  of  its  relatives,  is  an  exceedingly  neat  and  interesting  one. 
Like  the  Rhododendron  and  similar  plants,  this  would  no  doubt  reach 
the  greatest  perfection  in  a  specially  prepared  peat  soil,  but  we  have 
on  two  occasions  removed  the  plant  from  its  native  locality  to  a  very 
sandy  garden  Boil,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  European  nur. 
series  this  plant  is  raised  from  seeds  and  by  layering.  A  much 
narrower  leaved  species,  L.  palustre,  is  found  far  north  in  British 
America.  The  English  name  refers  to  the  use  made  of  its  leaves 
(which  are  slightly  fragrant  when  braised)  by  the  people  of  Labrador 
as  a  substitute  for  Tea. — "  American  Agrioalturiat." 


Ctestnut  Sports. — Mr.  Joseph  Newton  has  shown  us  a  singular 
sport  taken  from  a  Sweet  Chestnut  growing  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
The  normal  size  of  a  leaf  taken  from  the  same  tree  is  about 
8  in.  long  and  3  in.  wide,  while  that  of  the  sport  is  from  14  in.  to 
15  in.  in  length,  and  little  more  than  i  in.  in  width. 


PROTECTING  EARLY  VINE  BORDERS. 
The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  protection  of  early  Vine  borders  will 
require  attention.  In  the  early  forcing  of  either  fruits,  flowers,  or 
vegetables,  forethought  forms  the  principal  part;  for  unless  attentim 
has  been  paid  during  the  summer  months  to  keep  the  roots  and 
foliage  in  a  healthy  condition,  so  as  to  well  ripen  the  wood  and  pro- 
duce fine  plump  buds,  no  amount  of  labour  afterwards  will  insure 
success.  This  remark  holds  good  also  in  the  case  of  early  Vines,  the 
foliage  of  which  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  insects,  and  the 
wood  well  ripened.  Different  opinions  are  held  respecting  the  pre. 
teotion  of  Vine  borders  with  leaves  or  litter.  Some  say  that  this 
covering  will  ferment  and  heat,  but  this  never  happened  in  my  ease. 
I  have  placed  trial  sticks  in  every  position,  and  I  could  never  find  an  j 
difference  between  these  in  the  litter  and  those  in  the  border;  but 
whether  leaves  or  litter  are  used,  both  should  be  in  a  dry  condition. 
Previous  to  1863  I  adopted  the  old  system  of  using  fermenting  ma- 
terial on  my  early  Vine  borders  outside,  and  added  a  little  fresh  ma. 
terial  about  every  three  weeks,  according  to  circumstances.  This 
necessitated  extra  work,  which  I  thought  returned  bat  little  profit, 
so  I  discontinued  the  practice.  We  commenced  cutting  Grapes  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  for  five  successive  years  I  only  protected  with 
from  9  in.  to  12  in.  of  leaves  and  litter,  covered  with  wooden  shutters 
to  throw  off  the  rain  ;  and  the  Vines  continued  to  produce  good 
crops  quite  as  early  as  before,  and  retained  their  foliage  longer, 
which  is  always  beneficial  in  early  Vines.  I  now  force  much  earlier, 
and  commence  cutting  the  third  week  in  March;  but  all  our  early 
Vineries  have  the  better  half  of  their  borders  inside,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  suitable  plan  in  the  case  of  Vines  that  are  forced 
early,  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  being  comfortably  inside,  where 
they  can  receive  a  regular  supply  of  weak  manure  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80*^;  and  by  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold  the 
roots  inside  are  ready  for  action,  while  those  in  the  outside  border 
remain  quiet  till  the  fruit  arrives  at  the  stoning  period,  and  move 
just  at  the  time  when  they  are  wanted  to  finish  off  the  crop.  In  this 
way,  too,  the  foliage  is  kept  on  the  Vines  much  longer  than  if  the  roots 
were  all  inside,  as  roots  inside  get  sooner  exhausted  than  those  out. 
side,  and  in  very  early  forcing  year  after  year,  every  care  is  required 
to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  as  long  as  possible,  tor  if  ne. 
glected,  every  eye  on  the  Vine  will  break  from  top  to  bottom  during 
the  month  of  August,  and  will  ruin  the  crop  for  the  following  season. 
The  protecting  material  should  bo  pat  on  the  borders  as  early  in  Ooto. 
ber  as  possible,  so  as  to  inclose,  as  it  were,  the  summer  heat.  It  rain 
should  now  set  in,  place  the  shutters  on  the  border  to  prevent  satu. 
ration,  as  the  roots  soon  perish  when  wet  and  dormant. 

Waterdale.  J.  SarrH. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SHY-SETTING  GRAPES. 
I.\  the  cultivation  of  plants  or  fruits,  the  plodding  enthusiast  devotes 
his  attention  to  what  are  termed  "  difBcnlt  subjects,"  and  prides 
himself  on  his  success  in  moulding  them  to  his  will.  For  some  years 
I  hive  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
usually  found  in  an  English  garden.  In  this  department  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  Grapes  of  various  kinds  always  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  front  rank,  and,  judging  from  the  magnificent 
examples  of  cultivation  we  frequently  see  at  exhibitions,  as  well  as 
in  private  gardens,  the  horticulturist's  sheet.anohor  is  well  worthy  of 
that  place.  As  a  cultivator  and  observer,  I  have  always  been  curious 
to  ascertain  the  causes  and  conditions  which  have  led  to  extraordin- 
ary success,  and  I  have  also  paid  some  attention  to  the  causes  of 
failure  in  the  management  of  difficult  subjects.  Many  of  our  finest 
sorts  of  Grapes,  both  black  and  white,  being  shy-setters,  we  do  not, 
as  a  rale,  see  them  so  well  grown  as  they  ought  to  be.  Either  the 
bunches  are  thin  and  straggling,  with  here  and  there  a  properly- 
fertilised  berry,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  with  that  grand  old  Grape, 
Black  Morocco,  better  known  as  Kempsey  Alicante,  we  see  fine, 
vigorous  Vines  a  complete  failure  through  imperfect  fertilisation. 
A  short  time  ago  I  walked  through  an  extensive  range  of  span.roofed 
Vineries.  The  Vines,  on  the  extension  principle,  were  growing  with 
a  luxurious,  frnitful-looking  kind  of  vigour,  by  no  means  objectionable 
to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  handle  the  reins ;  but  what  was  the 
state  of  affairs  ?  Hamburghs,  Lady  Downes,  and  Muscats  had  set 
badly,  and  a  splendid  Kempsey  Alicante,  capable  of  carrying  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  Grapes,  was  runniug  rampant  tor  the  want  of 
something  to  do.  I  was  told  it  carried  a  heavy  crop  last  year,  and 
required  rest.  We  often  hear  of  the  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip.  To  me,  the  most  annoying  slip  would  be  the  loss  of  the  crop, 
after  having  succeeded  in  bringing  finely-formed  bunches  up  to  the 
flowering  period. 
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If  we  tarn  to  a  good  weekly  calendar,  we  find  instructions  to  keep 
the  house  dry,  warm,  and  well  ventilated  while  the  Vines  are  in 
flower.  Many  people  follow  this  advice,  and  fail  j  so  to  make  sure  of 
our  point,  we  will  go  back  to  the  beginning,  i.e.,  the  border.  On  all 
soils  for  Vines  on  the  single  rod,  the  bottom  should  be  concreted  and 
well  drained  with  clean  broken  bricks  or  stones.  The  border  should 
be  made  piecemeal,  and  underdone  rather  than  overdone  with  soil, 
an  abundance  of  live  active  roots  within  a  limited  space  being  more 
easily  excited  when  the  Grapes  are  coming  into  flower,  and  being 
capable  of  taking  a  great  deal  more  tepid  liquid  when  swelling-ofl 
the  fruit,  than  if  spread  over  a  larger  area.  In  all  cases  where 
practicable,  I  give  my  Vines  the  benefit  of  inside  borders,  if  only  3  ft. 
wide,  as  I  can  then  lift  and  relay  the  external  or  internal  roots 
alternately,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  lively  root  action,  without 
losing  a  crop. 

Assuming  that  we  are  about  to  start,  in  January,  a  house  that  has 
been  well  planted  with  Muscats  and  Alicantes,  with  room  for  extend, 
ing  the  inside  and  outside  borders  as  the  roots  advance,  instead  of 
filling  up  the  border  with  a  mass  of  compost,  I  should  prefer  circum. 
scribing  the  roots  by  means  of  turf  walls,  some  feet  within  the  space 
set  aside  for  the  border.  The  trench  thus  formed  I  should  fill  with 
fermenting  Oak  leaves  as  soon  as  the  Vines  had  broken.  In  the 
course  of  three  weeks  these  leaves  would  bo  cast  on  the  top  of  the 
border,  covered  with  shutters,  and  the  trench  having  been  refilled, 
root-action  would  be  secured  for  the  season.  Meantime,  the  inside 
trench  would  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  horse  manure  and  leaves, 
and  the  surface  of  the  border,  slightly  mulched,  would  receive 
moderate  supplies  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  90'  to  95°.  Under 
this  treatment,  growth  being  free  and  quick,  fine  shows  might  be 
expected  at  from  two  to  four  buds  on  every  shoot. 

So  far  the  Vines  have  not  been  distressed,  the  warmth  applied  to 
the  roots  having  assisted  them  before  the  stored. up  sap  became 
exhausted.  The  great  point  now  to  be  considered  is  a  good  set.  To 
ensure  this,  we  usually  see  every  bunch  left  to  exhaust  the  Vines  by 
the  flowering  process,  at  a  time  when  they  require  all  the  assistance 
that  can  be  given  ;  the  result  is  a  number  of  imperfectly  fertilised 
bunches,  from  which,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  25  per 
cent,  of  the  best  are  saved  for  the  crop,  and  the  others  are  cut  off  and 
thrown  away  as  useless.  After  a  narrow  escape  of  this  kind,  the 
selected  bunches  will  contain  many  stoneless  berries,  which  obstin. 
ately  refuse  to  fill  up  the  space  they  ought  to  fill.  The  result  is 
ragged  bunches,  through  which  a  rifle  ball  might  be  fired  without 
touching  them ;  and  light  cropping  being  almost  as  fatal  as  heavy 
d'oppiog,  the  Vines  lose  their  balance,  the  wood  becomes  gross, 
ripens  badly,  and  the  second  year  is  worse  than  the  first.  Now,  had 
the  75  per  cent,  of  bunches  removed  been  cut  off  before  they 
approached  the  flowering  period,  those  left  would  have  set  like 
Ilamburghs,  probably  without  artificial  fertilisation,  certainly  with 
the  aid  of  the  camel-hair  pencil  passed  over  every  flower  once  a  day. 
Muscats  contain  plenty  of  pollen,  and  some  Grape  growers  draw  the 
hand  down  the  bunches ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  practice,  as  many  of  the 
outside  berries  show  a  small  brown  spot  at  the  apex  when  ripe, 
caused  no  doubt  by  pressure  or  perspiration.  Kempsey  Alicante, 
even  after  the  surplus  bunches  have  been  removed,  requires  a  little 
more  care  than  the  Muscat,  and  well  this  noble  Grape  repays  all 
that  can  be  done  for  it.  Having  often  noticed  that  Grapes  invariably 
set  well  when  the  pointi  of  the  bunches  are  drawn  up  by  accident  or 
otherwise  to  the  glass,  I  pay  great  attention  to  the  position  of  these 
when  in  flower,  the  more  so  as  the  Alicante  often  produces  a  moist, 
adhesive  kind  of  matter,  which  prevents  natural  fertilisation ;  but  by 
the  daily  use  of  the  pencil,  well  furnished  with  Hamburgh  or  Muscat 
pollen,  which  ia  carried  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  this  matter  soon  gives 
way,  and  the  Alicante  then  sets  as  freely  as  any  other  Grape.  Arti- 
ficial fertilisation  to  some  may  appear  a  very  tedious  process,  bat 
having  cleared  the  Vines  of  the  bulk  of  the"  surplus  bunches,  the 
operation  is  quickly  performed  ;  indeed,  half  an  hour  each  day  while 
the  Grapes  are  in  flower  will  ensure  a  large  house  of  well.set  Grapes. 
Of  the  varieties  in  general  cultivation  that  require  artificial  fertilisa- 
tion I  may  name  the  Muscats,  some  of  the  Sweetwaters,  Mrs. 
Pince's  Muscat,  Black  Morocco,  Venn's  Seedling,  and  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh. The  Frontignans,  Lady  Downes,  and  the  Hamburgh,  on 
imperfectly  ripened  wood  of  the  past  year,  will  also  repay  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  your  readers  will  gather  that  many 
years'  practical  experience  has  taught  me  that  moderate.sized  borders, 
well  filled  with  active  roots,  bottom-heat  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Vines  are  growing,  combined  with  the  early 
removal  of  surplus  bunches,  and  the  artificial  fertilisation  of  those 
intended  for  the  crop,  will  lead  to  success  in  the  most  difficult  subjects  ; 
while  treatment  the  reverse  of  this  is  attended  with  but  partial 
success  or  failure.    I  have  not  made  any  allusion  to  the  ripening  of 


the  Vines,  as  amateurs,  to  whom  these  remarks  are  addressed,  know 
that  good  Grapes  cannot  be  obtained  from  imperfectly  mfttared 
wood. — W.  Coleman,  in  the  "  Florist." 
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Victoria  Plum. — This  Plum  has  been  so  laden  this  year  with 
fruit  as  in  some  cases  to  be  literally  borne  to  the  ground  with  its 
weight,  unless  supported  by  props.  The  Victoria  is  not  a  first-class 
dessert  Plum,  but  selected,  well. ripened  fruit  are  very  good. eating 
nevertheless,  and,  being  a  freestone  sort,  it  ia  all  the  pleasanter.  As 
a  culinary  Plum  it  atanda  high,  and  it  makes  a  delicious  preserve. 
I  have  purchased  here  a  fine  sample  at  7s.  per  bushel,  the  selling 
market  price.  A  strike  costing  23.  6d.  gave,  when  stoned,  15  lb.  of 
good  flesh  for  boiling,  which  was  just  2d.  per  lb.  The  "Fruit 
Manual  "  classes  this  Plum  as  ripe  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
September.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  marketed  at  this 
date,  August  31.  I  may  add  that  a  strike  is  about  3  gallons  or  one. 
third  of  a  bushel.  It  is  a  common  fruit  measure  in  the  London  mar- 
ket.—A.  D.,  Bedfont. 

Treble-rooted  Vines. — An  interesting  experiment  in  Vine  cul- 
ture may  now  be  seen  at  Heckfield.  Those  who  have  viaited  these 
charming  gardens  are  familiar  with  the  large  span-roofed  Lady 
Downes  house,  tho  pitch  of  which  on  either  aide  touches  the  ground. 
On  the  one  side  are  planted  twelve  Vines,  eleven  of  which  have  two 
rods  each,  and  these  are  carried  up  on  the  one  side  and  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other,  a  distance  of  about  30  ft.  Last  year  Mr.  Wild- 
smith  layered  the  shoots  at  the  extremity  of  these  twenty-three  rods, 
and  all  rooted.  The  wood  beyond  was  taken  off  in  the  winter,  and 
now  may  be  seen  the  interesting  spectacle  of  Vines  having  three  dis- 
tinct sets  of  roots.  What'the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  plants  may  be 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  but  at  present  the  crop  is  at  once  the  beat 
and  heaviest  which  the  Vines  have  borne.  The  bunchea  are  fine, 
and  the  berriea  large  and  getting  aa  black  aa  Sloea.  There  are 
upwards  of  400  bunches  in  the  house,  presenting  a  probable  weight  of 
about  600  lb.  This  is  a  heavy  crop  for  auch  a  kind  as  Lady  Downes, 
which  is  the  very  beat  late-keeping  Grape,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  produce  there  being  cut  in  January  and  kept  good  in  bottles 
until  April  and  May. — A.  D. 

In  the  Orcliard. — In  these  modern  days  men  have  lost  the 
pleasures  of  the  orchard ;  yet  an  old-fashioned  orchard  is  the  moat 
delicious  of  places  wherein  to  idle  away  the  afternoon  of  a  hazy 
autumn  day,  when  the  sun  seema  to  shine  with  a  soft  slumberous 
warmth  without  glare,  as  if  the  rays  came  through  an  aerial  spider's 
web  spun  across  the  sky,  letting  all  the  beauty  but  not  the  heat  slip 
through  its  invisible  meshes.  There  is  a  shadowy  coolness  in  the 
recesses  under  the  trees.  On  the  Damson  trunks  are  yellowish 
crystalline  knobs  of  gum  which  have  exuded  from  the  bark.  Now  and 
then  a  leaf  rustles  to  the  ground,  and  at  longer  intervals  an  Apple 
falla  with  a  decided  thump.  It  ia  eilent  aave  for  the  gentle  twittering 
of  the  swallows  on  the  topmost  branches — they  are  talking  of  their 
coming  journey — and  perhaps  occasionally  the  distant  echo  of  a  shot 
where  the  lead  has  gone  whistling  among  a  covey.  It  is  a  place  to 
dream  in,  bringing  with  you  a  chair  to  sit  on — for  it  will  be  freer 
from  insects  than  the  garden  seats — and  a  book.  Put  away  all 
thought  of  time :  often  in  striving  to  get  the  most  value  from  our 
time  it  slips  from  us  as  the  reality  did  from  the  dog  that  greedily 
grasped  at  the  shadow  :  simply  dream  of  what  you  will,  with  Apples 
and  Plums,  Nuts  and  Filberts  within  reach.  Dusky  Blenheim  Oranges, 
with  a  gleam  of  gold  under  the  rind ;  a  warmer  tint  of  yellow  on  the 
Pippins.  Here  streaks  of  red,  here  a  tawny  hue.  Yonder  a  load  of 
great  Russets ;  near  by  heavy  Pears  bending  the  strong  branches ; 
round  black  Damsons  ;  luscious  egg  Plums  hanging  their  yellow  ovals 
overhead;  BuUace,  not  yet  ripe,  but  presently  sweetly  piquant.  On 
the  Walnut  trees  bunches  of  round  green  balls — note  those  that  show 
a  dark  spot  or  streak,  and  gently  tap  them  with  the  tip  of  the  tall 
slender  pole  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  Down  they  come  glancing 
from  bough  to  bough,  and,  striking  the  hard  turf,  the  thick  green 
rind  splits  asunder,  and  the  Walnut  itself  rebounds  upward.  Those 
who  buy  Walnuts  have  no  idea  of  the  fine  taste  of  the  fruit  thus 
gathered  direct  from  the  tree.  Surely  it  is  an  error  to  banish  old- 
fashioned  orchards  from  the  pleasure-grounds  of  modern  houses  ? — 
"Pall  Mall  Gazette." 

Blackberries. — These  are  moat  abundant  this  year.  I  have 
lately  observed  amongst  them  several  distinct  varieties,  that  vary 
considerably,  both  in  leaf,  fruit,  and  time  of  ripening.  Blackberries, 
I  need  scarcely  remark,  are  extremely  well  adapted  for  tarta  or 
preserves,  as  although  by  themselves  they  are  somewhat  insipid  in 
taste,  that  may  be  readily  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  sharp  Apple 
or  two  or  a  little  Lemon  juice. — J.  Groom. 
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CONFINING  THE  ROOTS  OF  STEPHANOTIS. 
Although  specimen  plants  o£  Stcphanotis  are  not  uncommon, 
yet  it  is  much  more  generally  grown  wholly  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers  in  a  cut  state,  their  peai'ly  whiteness  and  delightful 
fragrance  rendering  them  favourites  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
indoor  decoration.  When  its  blossoms  are  required  ia  quantity 
the  best  plan  ia  to  j^lant  it  out  in  brick  compartments  or  nar- 
row borders,  and  to  train  the  shoots  tolerably  close  to  the 
glass,  for  unless  a  maximum  amount  of  light  and  air  be  given 
it,  it  will  not  flower  freely.  The  most  floriferous  plant  of 
Stephanotia  which  I  ever  had  was  planted  in  a  narrow  border, 
not  more  than  IJ  ft.  wide,  in  a  compost  of  fibry  turf,  peat,  and 
sand,  resting  on  a  quantity  of  brick  rubbish,  which  acted  as 
drainage.  Ilere  it  had  abundance  of  water,  both  at  the  root 
and  overhead.  It  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mealy  bug, 
but  copious  deluges  of  tepid  water  will  dislodge  it.  The  shoots 
were  trained  horizontally  on  wires  8  in.  apart,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  glass  of  a  span-roofed  pit,wher6  they  could  receive 
abundance  of  heat,  light,  and  air,  but  where  they  were  at  the 
same  time  carefully  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  the  foliage  was  in  an  immature  condition  during  the 
early  summer  months,  and  while  the  principal  flowering  sea- 
aon  lasted.  Daring  the  autumn  months  they  received  all  the 
light  and  air  possible,  with  but  an  intermediate  tem  perature, 
and,  during  the  winter  months,  the  temperature  was  seldom 
more  than  50*^  at  night  and  sometimes  even  lower  than  that,  but 
as  sun-heat  increased  with  the  lengthening  days  in  early  spring, 
and  more  fire-heat  was  applied  for  forcing  purposes,  the  flower 
bunches  appeared  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  so  that  by  the  time 
they  began  to  expand,  each  wire  looked  like  a  bridal  wreath, 
densely  furnished  with  waxy  flowers  of  great  substance.  While 
in  that  condition  it  was  copiously  supplied  with  weak  liquid 
manure  to  help  the  crop  of  bloom  and  to  promote  some  early 
growth,  that  usually  flowered  well  later  in  the  summer.  As 
this  plant  was  confined  to  the  portion  of  roof  over  the  central 
pathway,  it  occupied  space  that  could  not  well  be  otherwise 
utilised  ;  but  if  trained  thinly  over  an  entire  house  or  pit,  the 
majority  of  plants,  such  as  Ferns,  that  delight  in  partial  shade 
might  be  grown  under  it  with  advantage.  Where  a  narrow 
border  is  not  available,  brick  compartments  would  be  prefer- 
able to  planting  it  in  a  large  body  of  soil,  more  especially 
where  it  happens  to  be  associated  with  stronger-growing  plants. 
Thus  treated,  the  roots  are  more  under  command  as  regards 
the  applying  of  moisture,  and  when  any  lack  of  vigour  is 
observed,  the  old  soil  can  be  carefully  removed  from  the  surface 
and  replaced  with  fresh,  well-enriched  compost ;  any  pruning 
required  should  be  done  after  the  flowering  is  over.  It  should 
consist  in  cutting  any  old,  bare  pieces  away  in  order  to  give 
light  and  air  to  the  new  growth  ;  overcrowding,  above  all 
things,  must  be  avoided.  Plants  grown  on  circular  wire  trel- 
lises frequently  fail  to  flower  freely,  owing  to  the  young  wood 
being  trained  so  thickly  as  to  be  unable  to  get  ripened.  In 
that  case  it  should  be  trained  up  thinly  on  wires  until  tho- 
roughly matared,  and  then  be  replaced  on  the  trellis,  when  it 
will  be  almost  certain  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  flowers. 

J.  G. 


WINTERING  HALF-HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FRAMES. 
Although  the  system  of  heating  houses  and  pits  with  hot 
water  has  greatly  simplified  the  keeping  of  tender  plants 
through  the  winter,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  cold 
frames  and  pits  for  that  purpose,  yet  it  frequently  happens 
that  small  cultivators  have  no  heated  structure  of  any  kind, 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  fall  back  on  the  somewhat  anti- 
quated, but  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  two  or  three-light 
frame,  that,  during  summer,  is  usually  devoted  to  Cucumbers 
or  Melons.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  plants  safely  wintered 
aa  follows  :  As  early  as  cuttings  are  procurable,  say  in  the  end 
of  July,  commence  propagating  Pelargoniums.  Get  some  boxes 
4  in.  deep,  and  of  lengths  most  convenient  for  storing  purposes, 
and  fill  them  with  tolerably  fine,  sandy  soil ;  in  this  insert  the 
cuttings,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  about  2  in.  apart.  These 
will  root  freely  in  a  fully  exposed  position  if  moderately  sup- 
plied with  moisture,  and  they  will  be  well  establisned  in  the 


boxes  before  winter  sets  in.  During  August  such  tender, 
soft-wooded  cuttings  as  those  of  Lobelia,  Alyssum,  Verbena, 
&c.,  may  be  readily  propagated  in  store  pots  under  hand- 
glasses or  cloches  set  in  a  tolerably  shaded  position,  giving  a 
little  air  at  night,  picking  off  any  decayed  leaves,  and  giving 
water  suflieient  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained  ;  at  least,  they  should  be  one-third  full  of 
potsherds,  over  which  should  be  put  a  covering  of  rough  soil, 
finishing  with  Suely-sifted  soil  and  clear,  sharp  sand.  As  soon 
as  they  commence  to  grow,  which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks 
from  the  date  of  insertion,  give  more  air,  and  after  another 
week  remove  them  to  an  open  situation,  but  sheltered  from 
rough  winds.  The  growing  points  and  all  flower  buds  must 
be  kept  pinched  close,  in  order  to  induce  a  dwarf,  sturdy  habit. 
About  the  end  of  September,  or  early  in  October,  set  the 
frames  on  a  good,  hard  foundation  of  well-trodden  coal  ashea 
that  will  keep  worms  down,  and  superabundant  moisture  from 
rising.  A  sheltered  position  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air  is 
best,  as  at  all  seasons,  when  there  is  not  actual  frost,  plenty  of 
ventilation  should  be  given,  as  stagnant  damp  is  more  fre- 
quently fatal  than  frost.  The  latter,  however,  must  be  guarded 
against  by  means  of  dry  litter  put  over  the  glass,  and  the 
sides  may  be  securely  protected  by  dry  leaves  packed  firmly 
about  li  ft.  thick  all  round.  If  the  boxes  and  pots  be  elevated 
on  a  hollow  stage  all  the  better,  and  only  sufficient  water  to 
prevent  flagging  should  be  given  until  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen.  Then  any  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase 
may  be  removed  to  closer  quarters  to  promote  young  growth 
for  cuttings,  aa  where  means  for  propagating  are  at  hand, 
spring-struck  plants  from  those  kept  in  store  pots,  such  as 
Verbenas  and  Lobelias,  are  the  best.  Pelargoniums,  however, 
are  best  struck  in  the  autumn.  Where  space  will  allow,  these 
should  be  potted  off  early  in  spring,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
become  well  established  under  glass,  they  may  be  hardened  off 
under  some  temporary  protection.  If  intended  to  remain  in 
the  boxes  until  they  are  planted  out,  strong-growing  varieties 
must  be  allowed  more  space. 

About  the  middle  of  March  a  hotbed  should  be  made  up  for 
a  one-light  frame,  and  as  soon  aa  the  heat  has  fallen  to  a  safe 
temperature  all  the  cuttings  fit  for  use  should  be  taken  off  and 
inserted  moderately  thick,  and  the  pots  in  which  they  are  put 
should  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  spent  tan  or  Cocoa-nut 
fibre,  keeping  them  pretty  close  up  to  the  glass.  The  cuttings 
should  receive  a  good  watering  through  a  fine  rose  whenfirst  put 
in,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  enough  to  flag 
at  any  stage  of  their  growth.  IE  the  lights  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine  during  the  day,  a  batch  of  cut- 
tings may  be  struck  off  rapidly  and  successfully.  In  fact, 
where  convenience  for  hardening  off  the  plants  as  soon  as 
struck  exist  the  numbers  that  may  be  propagated  under  a 
single  light,  by  renewing  the  bed  and  adding  linings  for  suc- 
cessive batches,  would  not  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not 
tried  it.  For  ordinary  growers  one  or  two  batches  of  cuttings 
will  be  sufilcient,  and  by  raising  some  Cucumber  plants  with 
the  earliest  lot  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  as  soon  as 
the  propagating  is  over.  Pans  or  boxes  of  annuals  available 
for  bedding  niay  also  be  raised  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  or  before  all  the  space  is  required.  Petunias,  Golden 
Feather,  Lobelias,  Asters,  Perillas,  and  similar  plants,  if  sown 
thinly  in  boxes  and  just  given  a  start  under  glass,  may  be 
afterwards  sheltered  by  temporary  coverings  during  any  un- 
genial  periods  that  occur  before  they  are  planted  out. 

There  are  in  addition  to  the  above  many  very  useful  plants 
that  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  a  moderate  amount  of  frost 
without  any  protection,  and  for  which  a  turf  pit,  with  a 
temporarv  covering  of  reed-mats  during  severe  weather,  ia  all 
that  is  needed.  Calceolarias,  Gazanias,  Santolinas,  Violas, 
Golden  Thyme,  and  similar  plants  now  so  extensively  used, 
are  better  kept  during  winter  in  the  hardiest  condition  possible, 
as  nothing  predisposes  plants  of  a  hardy  character  to  disease 
so  much  as  unnecessary  coddling  during  winter  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  they  require,  thus  necessarily 
keeping  them  growing  when  they  ought  to  be  at  rest. 

J.  GnooM. 

Aspidistra  lurida  variegata.— This  is  one  of  the  best  plsnts 
that  can  be  giown  eitter  indoors  or  in  the  conservatory,  beingof  easy 
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culture  and  rapid  growth,  and  making  fine,  healthy  foliage,  which, 
when  well  matured,  will  continue  in  good  health  in  ordinary  dwelling. 
roDms  for  a  lengthened  period;  being  of  a  smooth,  shining  character, 
too,  it  is  readily  divested  of  dust  by  sponging  or  syringing.  This 
Aspidistra  will  withstand  a  wide  rang©  of  temperature,  varying  from 
that  of  the  hot  stove  to  that  of  the  coolest  greenhouse,  but  it  retains 
its  foliage  best  in  an  intermediate  house. — J.  Groom. 


CONTINUOUS    FLOWERING    OF    BOUGAINVILLEA 

GLABRA. 
Among  climbers,  the  blooms  of  which  adorn  the  roofs  and  walls  of 
our  plant  houses,  there  is  none  more  beautiful  than  this  Bougain- 
Tillea,  owing  to  the  large  size  and  profusion  of  its  mauve  or  rather 
pink  bracts.  Bougainyilleas  inhabit  the  warm,  semi-tropical  valleys 
lying  along  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Platte  River,  the  banks  of 
which  are  clothed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  tropical  productions. 
Skirting  the  forest,  the  Bojgainvillea  may  be  seen  growing  rampant 
among  the  branches  of  some  tree,  which  it  festoons  ^in  a  gay 
but  artless  manner,  not  without  injary,  however,  to  a  sapling.  This 
luxuriance,  which  lasts  in  greater  or  less  abundance  about  nine  months, 
is  promoted  by  copious  rains,  clear  sunshine,  atmospheric  influences, 
and  decayed  vegetation,  but  with  winter  comes  a  check;  sometimes 
the  leaves  fall  entirely,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  they  are  partially 
retained  and  the  dormant  state  quickly  passes  into  one  of  active 
growth.  These  conditions  indicate  that  we  should  grow  the  Bougain- 
villea  in  a  brisk-growing  temperature,  on  the  one  hand,  followed  by 
a  decided  rest  on  the  other — treatment  which  experience  verifies, 
judging  from  the  behaviour  of  BongainviUea  glabra  during  a  series 
of  years.  It  is  grown  here  in  a  20-in.  pot  or  tub,  placed  on  a  stone 
table  2  ft.  above  the  pipes,  at  the  warm  end  of  an  intermediate  house, 
the  thermometer  often  falling  to  45*^  in  midwinter.  It  is  at  present 
one  mass  of  bloom.  The  entire  plant  covers  an  area  of  100  sq.  ft. 
With  the  departure  of  bright  sunlight  and  the  approach  of  winter, 
growth  reaches  a  minimum.  In  January  the  ripened  shoots  are 
pruned  to  short  spurs  ;  after  a  few  weeks  more  the  roots  are  examined, 
some  new  soil  supplied,  and  the  stem  tied  up  horizontally  near  the 
glass.  During  the  resting  period  water  is  not  entirely  withheld, 
because  I  consider  the  "  dry-as-daat  "  practice  injurious  to  the 
roots  ;  the  atmosphere  is  also  somewhat  moist.  In  March  the  buda 
break  with  renewed  energy,  root  action  follows,  the  vigorous  nature 
of  the  plant  becomes  apparent,  a  fact  which  appears  to  me  to  form 
the  basis  on  which  success  or  failure,  as  regards  continuous  flowerin  g 
mainly  depends,  for  if  the  advancing  shoots  ba  not  first  thinned  and 
afterwards  pinched  at  every  lateral,  the  annual  result  is  an  esuber- 
ance  of  immature  growths  with  very  little  bloom.  Bat  let  the  shoots 
be  kept  evenly  apart  and  trained  carefully  to  the  wires,  as  one  would 
do  with  a  Peach  tree  on  the  frame  method,  and  the  sun  will  not  fail 
in  perfecting  the  growth,  in  strengthening  the  whole  plant,  and 
indicating  abundance  of  blossoms.  Supplies  of  water  and  liquid 
manure,  shading  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  frequent  syringings, 
and  clean  glass  are  also  indispensable  to  secure  good  results. 

Edinburgh.  James  Scjrr. 
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Slusa  zebrina. — Where  room  plants  are  required,  this  might  be 
grown  with  advantage.  Plants  of  it  in  6.in.  or  8-in.  pots  would  become 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and,  when  well  furnished  with  graceful 
dark  green,  brown-blotched  leaves,  and  the  pots  covered  with  Club 
Mosses,  they  make  effective  subjects  in  vases  set  on  pedestals  or  in 
similar  positions. — C.  S. 

Cordyline  indivisa  from  Seed. — His  satisfactory  to  find  that, 
after  many  failures,  this  excellent  decorative  plant  can  be  obtained 
from  seed  sown  in  this  country.  Comparatively  few  plants  of  it  have 
hitherto  been  obtained  in  this  way,  but  Mr.  Williams  has  succeeded 
in  raising  a  large  batch  of  it  in  his  nursery  at  Holloway. — C. 

A  Good  Pelargonium. — There  are  now  so  many  new  zonal 
Pelargoniums  that  to  select  the  best  is  a  difficult  matter ;  but  one 
in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  named  Comte  de  Gomer,  appeared  to  be 
worth  notice  on  account  of  its  close  resemblance  in  habit  to  the  well- 
known  and  much-valued  kind  called  Vesuvius,  whilst  its  flowers  are 
double  the  size  of  those  of  that  sort,  and  of  fine  form  and  colour. 
It  might  with  advantage  be  termed  Vesuvius  Improved. — S.  C. 

Grevillea  robusta  from  Seed.— This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  green-leaved  plants  for  decorative  purposes,  and  it  is  now  largely 
grown  for  market.  Seed  of  it  sown  early  in  spring  will,  if  properly 
attanded  to,  produce  fine,  graceful-leaved  plants,  from  12  in.  to  18  in. 
high  by  August.  We  lately  saw  a  large  houseful  of  similar-sized 
plants  in  Messrs.  Rollisson's  nursery.  Tooting,  the  result  of  seed 
sown  at  the  time  named. — S. 


DENDROBIUM  GOLDIEI  (Rchb.). 
This  beautiful  species,  at  one  time  thought  to  be  D.  superbiens, 
but  now  found  to  be  distinct,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Goldie,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torres  Straits.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  all  Dendrobes,  and  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  as  many  as  fifteen  spikes  having  been  found  on  an  im- 
ported bulb,a  fact  which  fully  proves  its  free  flowering  qualities. 
Its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  on  gracefully-drooping, 
slender  stems  for  a  long  time  in  succession,  are  most  useful  in 
a  cut  state  for  bouquet-making.  The  plant  grows  freely  and 
succeeds  well  under  the  same  treatment  as  D.  nobile  and 
similar  kinds.  It  may  be  added  that  the  longevity  of  the 
flowers  of  this  Dendrobe  is  very  remarkable  ;  blossoms  which 
opened  on  plants  in  Mr.  Williams*  nursery  early  in  December, 
lasted  in  good  preservation  until  early  in  March  ;  therefore, 
plants  of  it  kept  in  a  moderately  cool,  dry  temperature,  would 
be  attractive  objects  for  at  least  two  months  in  the  year,  and 
this  during  a  season  when  good  flowering  plants  are  in  most 
request.  The  plant  from  which  our  figure  was  prepared 
flowered  for  the  first  time  last  summer  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  Holloway. 


SUCCESSIONAL    FLOWERING    OF    EUCHARIS 

AMAZONICA. 
Most  cultivators  who  have  liberal  demands  for  the  more  choice 
flowers  for  cutting,  and  who  have  not,  now-a-days,  will  readily  en- 
dorse *' J.  P. 's"  high  estimation  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  this 
plant.  No  doubt  he  is  also  right  in  condemning  starving  modes  of 
culture  that  he  afl&rms  causes  it  to  flower  but  scantily  or  not  at  all,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  plant  may  be  fed  or  forced  into  a  flower- 
less  condition.  An  excess  of  heat,  or  of  food,  and  a  constant  unin- 
terrupted supply  of  either,  are  likely  to  result  in  little  or  nothing 
but  leaves.  The  secret  of  continuous,  or  rather  successional,  bloom- 
ing of  this  fine  plant  consists  in  subjecting  it  to  a  series  of  sudden 
changes.  So  much  has  recently  been  written  on  the  life  history  of 
Lily  bulbs  that  one  hesitates  to  dogmatise  almost  the  life  or  flowering 
of  any  bulb  without  subjecting  it  to  a  series  of  experiments  more 
searching  and  exhaustive  than  most  of  us  can  find  time  to  devote  to 
such  purposes ;  bat  whether  the  same  bulbs  flower  a  second  or  a  third 
time,  or  other  bulbs  produce  the  successive  displays  of  bloom,  the 
practical  results  of  a  chequered  treatment  of  this  fine  plant  are  the 
same.  Sudden  and  severe  checks  from  moisture  to  drought,  from 
feasting  to  starvation,  from  heat  to  cold,  bring  forth  fresh  crops  of 
bloom.  By  this  is  not  meant  a  few  spikes  sent  up,  as  it  were,  in  buc- 
ceaaion  to  a  full  harvest  of  beauty,  but  rather  a  second  and  a  third 
harvest  equal  or  superior  to  the  first.  To  obtain  such  brilliant  results 
there  must  be  a  forced  rest  or  interregnum  to  growth, brought  about  by 
some  such  checks  as  those  here  indicated.  Thus  the  application  of  a 
high  temperature  and  liberal  treatment  brings  forth  yet  other  crops 
of  blooms.  Three  or  even  four  crops  of  flowers  a  year  are  thus 
possible,  the  plants  being  always  under  treatment,  and  never  losing 
their  foliage.  Some  of  our  finest  plants  have  had  six  weeks'  rest  in 
the  open  air  this  summer,  and  responded  to  the  genial  temperature 
of  the  stove  afterwards  with  a  perfect  forest  of  flower  stems.  The 
same  plants  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  will  be  in 
flower  again  early  in  October.  They  also  flowered  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  right  up  to  May,  and  went  out-of-doors  im- 
mediately after  a  rest.  Some  of  the  plants  remained  out  until  the 
flowers  opened,  and  flowers  and  foliage  seemed  all  the  more  vigorous 
in  consequence.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  high  stove  temperature 
throughout  the  season  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  flowering  of 
these  grand  plants  in  aucceasion.  On  the  contrary,  severe  changes  of 
condition  and  treatment  are  the  simplest,  but  most  effective,  means 
used  to  force  the  plants  to  flower  freely  several  timea  a  year. 

B.  T.  Fish. 


Acanthuses  in  Shade. — Where  plants  for  indoors  have  to  be 
largely  provided,  the  Acanthus  latifolius  and  mollis  will  be  found  to 
be  most  useful,  not  only  on  account  of  their  beautiful  green  foliage 
fitting  them  so  well  for  large  vases,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  retain 
their  health  and  vigour,  and  continue  to  produce  fresh  foliage  in 
positions  so  imperfectly  lighted  and  ventilated  that  scarcely  any  other 
plant  would  exist  for  any  length  of  time.  Where  sub-tropical 
bedding  is  carried  on  there  is  usually  a  quantity  of  such  plants  fit 
for  lifting  at  this  season,  and  which,  if  carefully  potted  and  kept  in 
partial  shade  for  a  few  days,  will  remain  serviceable  daring  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  winter. — JiiiEa  Groom. 
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HYLOTOMA    (TENTHREDO)  EOSARUM. 

(the  rose  sawfly.) 
The  Rose  sawfly  is  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long  and 
seven-tenths  of  an  inch  across  the  wings  when  fully  out- 
stretched. The  head,  thorax,  and  antenna  are  of  a  brownish- 
black.  The  antennas  have  only  three  joint? ;  the  wings  are 
large  and  transparent,  the  upper  pair  being  the  longer,  with 
the  front  margin  much  thickened,  particularly  at  a  point  called 
the  stigma,  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  wing  from 
the  base.  The  body  is  broad  and  flattened,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  that  of  the  female  being  furnished  with  saws, 
as  described  below.  The  eggs,  about  twenty-five  in  number, 
are  laid  in  the  spring,  and  placed  each  in  a  separate  slit  in  the 
young  wood  of  the  Rose.  The  larvEe  are  batched  in  about 
eight  or  ten  days  ;  their  bodies  are  composed  of  thirteen  seg- 
ments, nine  of  which  each  bear  a  pair  of  legs.  The  head  is 
yellow,  with  black  eyes ;  the  body  is  yellowish  on  the  back, 
greenish-yellow  on  the  sides,  and  white  beneath ;  both  back 
and  sides  are  sprinkled  with  small,  shining  black  tubercles, 
from  which  spring  a  few  fine  hairs.     They  increase  in  size 


The  Rose  Sawfly— Hylotoma  (Tenthredo)  rosaruTD. 

very  rapidly,  and  change  their  skins  four  times ;  they  attain 
their  full  size  in  about  a  month,  when  they  are  about  |  in.  long. 
They  then  descend  to  the  ground,  bnry  themselves,  and 
construct  a  double  cocoon  in  which  to  undergo  their  change  to 
the  pupa  state ;  the  inner  cocoon  is  of  a  much  closer  and  more 
compact  texture  than  the  outer  one.  The  larva  remains  in 
this  cocoon  for  nearly  a  month  before  becoming  a  pupa,  after 
which  another  n.onth  elapses  before  the  perfect  insect  appears. 
The  larvae  of  this  second  generation  in  due  course  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground  and  form  their  cocoons,  in  which  they 
pass  the  winter  as  larvffi,  not  changing  into  pupaa  until  the 
following  spring. 

The  sawfliea  belong  to  the  natural  order  Hymenoptera  (or 
membranaceous-winged),  from  the  Greek  hymen,  a  membrane, 
litri-on  a  wing.  This  order  comprises  all  the  bees,  wasps,  ante, 
ichneumons,  gallflies,  sawflies,  &c.,  all  of  whom  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  wingless  species)  are  furnished  with  two 
pairs  of  wings,  both  of  which  are  used  in  flight,  and  are 
long,  transparent,  and  veined.  The  larvee  or  grubs  are  legless, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  sawfly.  When  in  the 
pupa  or  chrysalis  state,  the  limbs  of  the  perfect  insect  can  be 
seen  cased  in  sheaths  and  folded  over  the  breast.  The 
sawflies    derive   their    name     from    the   very    curious    and 


interesting  organs  with  which  the  end  of  the  bodies  of  the 
females  are  furnished,  and  by  means  of  which  they  cut  slits  in 
the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  plants,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs.  These  organs  consist  of  a  pair  of  saws  placed  side 
by  side,  contained  in  a  sheath  formed  by  a  pair  of  flattened 
plates.  These  saws  are  somewhat  curved,  are  very  finely- 
toothed,  and  their  sides  are  grooved  transversely.  When  in 
use  they  are  protruded  from  the  sheath  and  worked  rapidly  and 
alternately,  one  being  pushed  forward  whilst  the  other  is  with- 
drawn ;  in  this  manner  a  slit  is  very  quickly  made,  the  egg  is 
then  passed  between  the  saws  into  the  slit,  and  the  insect 
prepares  to  form  another  slit.  Each  egg  is  accompanied  with 
a  drop  of  frothy  matter  which,  it  is  imagined,  prevents  the 
wound  in  the  leaf  from  closing. 

This  insect  in  a  perfect  state  is  very  common  and  maybe  found 
from  May  till  August ;  as  it  only  feeds  on  the  nectar  and  pollen 
of  flowers,  it  is  quite  harmless  in  the  garden.  The  larvse,  on 
the  contrary,  do  a  great  amount  of  injury  to  Roses  and  Briers 
by  eating  their  leaves,  at  times  only  the  midrib  and  larger 
veins  being  left.  Tney  attack  all  kinds  of  Roses,  but  the 
Banksias  and  Tea  Roses  suffer  less  than  others.  Some  Rose 
growers  on  the  Continent  plant  Parsley  near  their  Roses,  as 
the  larvae  are  particularly  fond  of  that  plant,  in  order  to 
attract  them  from  their  Rose  trees.  I  am  unaware  if  this  has 
been  tried  with  success  in  England.  Birds  and  wasps  destroy 
great  numbers,  many  are  attacked  by  a  small  parasitic  insect 
(one  of  the  Chalcididae),  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  larvai,  the 
grubs  from  which  eventually  kill  them.  The  perfect  insects 
should  be  destroyed  whenever  they  are  found,  particularly  in 
the  spring,  when  they  are  sluggish  and  may  be  easily  caught. 

S.  G.  S. 


PERN  CASES  AND  FRESH  WATER  AQUARIA. 
The  followiDg  remarks  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven  in  a 
lecture  lately  delivered  to  tbe  Hull  Literary  and  Philosopbical  Society. 
He  said  that  the  important  principle  in  the  Fern  case  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  as  rapidly  as  the  moisture  was  evaporated  from  the  soil  it  was 
condensed  on  the  inner  sides,  and  trickled  down  to  its  original  source,  but 
he  here  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  idea  that  plants^  grown 
under  these  conditions  never  require  watering.  This  was  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  a  mistake.  It  would  be  obvious  to  all  thatas  the  water  con 
densed  on  the  glass  it  ran  down  the  sides  into  the  drainage  of  the  stand, 
and  that  a  large  percentage  of  it  would  thus  be  placed  far  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  soil ;  the  latter  would,  therefore,  become  too  dry  to  support 
vegetation  in  a  beaJthy  condition,  and  in  his  esperience  the  failure  of  not 
a  few  attempts  in  the  management  of  these  cases  bad  been  distinctly  at- 
tributable to  this  erroneous,  but  very  general,  impression.  By  way  of 
answer  to  the  query.  Why  are  Ferns,  Club  Mosses,  and  their  allies  so 
well  adapted  to  these  confined  conditions  of  culture  ?  Mr.  Niven  drew 
attention  not  only  to  the  position  they  generally  affect  at  the  present  day 
in  our  deep  ravines  and  caverns,  but  also  to  that  ancient  period  of  time 
— so  charmingly  depicted  by  Hugh  Miller,  when  the  surface  of  our  earth 
was  enshrouded  in  a  cloud  of  misty  evaporation,  a  condition  under  which 
our  small  Club  Mosses  were  represented  by  giant  trees  of  the  same  type, 
whose  eilicified  and  carbonised  remains  might  be  seen  in  nearly  all 
museums.  The  lecturer  then  dealt  with  the  conditions  of  successful  cul- 
ture under  three  heads  j  first,  the  nature  of  soil  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose  ;  second,  the  sorts  of  Ferns,  or,  at  least,  a  selection  of  them  best 
adapted  ;  and  third,  some  general  hints  as  to  after  management.  In  the 
matter  of  soil  nothing  was  superior  to  the  Loudon  peat,  with  its  dense 
testure.  This,  with  a  mixture  of  silver  sand,  some  burnt  soil, 
and  charcoal — the  latter  two  materials  acting  as  valuable  anti- 
septics— constitutes  the  best  elements  of  successful  culture.  The 
soil  should  have  below  it  a  good  open  space  of  potsherds  for 
drainage.  The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  kinds  of  Ferns  best  adapted 
by  their  small  size  of  growth,  and  various  other  quaUfications,  for  culture 
under  a  glass  shade,  and  then  said,  with  respect  to  after  management,  that 
he  strongly  recommended  the  giving  of  air  to  Pern  cases  by  the  complete 
removal  of  the  shades  for,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  selecting 
the  morning  as  the  best  time  for  this  operation,  and  thereby  the  growth 
of  a  fungoid  character,  which  readily  developed  itself  on  decaying  particles 
of  the  fronds,  would  be  checked.  He  further  cautioned  people  against 
sudden  changes,  such  as  were  frequently  and  thoughtlessly  made  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  possibly  the  Fern  case  would  be  removed,  say  from 
its  usual  position  in  the  warm  temperature  of  the  dining-room  to  a  cold 
hall  table,  or,  worse  still,  to  a  landing  window,  where,  possibly, 
before  morning,  the  frost  would  have  made  itself  visible  in  a  lovely,  but 
fatal,  crystallisation  on  the  inside  of  the  shade.  Some  cases,  he  said, 
were  supplemented  by  an  aquarium,  which  occupied  the  centre,  containing 
that  popular  water  plant  the  Vallisneria,  with  sundry  small  fishes ;  this 
arrangement  had  added  additional  interest.  He  stated  that  many  attempts 
at  the  cultivation  of  the  Vallisneria  had  failed  from  the  erroneous  idea 
that  it  needed  no  soil.  True,  the  American  Water  Weed  is  independent 
of  an  anchorage  of  any  kind,  but  the  Vallisneria  dearly  loves  a  rich  alluvial 
clay,  wherein  to  perfect  its  growth. 
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Flower   Garden. 

Auriculas. — Old  plants  of  theae  shonld  have  been  established  in 
tbeir  blooming  pots  before  this  month  ;  still,  if  they  have  not  been 
potted  it  will  be  desirable  to  do  so  rather  than  allow  them  to  remain 
in  the  same  pots  another  season.  Offsets  that  were  pat  into  small 
pots,  five  or  six  in  a  pot,  must  now  be  potted  off  if  they  are  well 
rooted.  Offsets  are  sometimes  very  small,  and,  therefore,  small  pots 
must  be  used  tor  them.  I  use  what  are  termed  thumbs,  but  they  are 
deeper  than  nsual  in  proportion  to  their  width.  The  object  in  using 
such  pots  is  to  be  able  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  in  a  certain 
space  than  could  be  done  if  the  pots  were  shallower  and  wider ;  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  Auriculas  thrive  well  in  such  pots. 
Plants  that  are  throwingup  trasses  must  have  the  flower-buds  pinched 
out  before  they  open ;  autumn  trusses  exhaust  the  plants  if  the 
flowers  be  allowed  to  expand.  Green  fly  must  be  destroyed  by  f  ami. 
gating,  brushing  them  off,  or  dusting  with  fine,  dry  Tobacco  powder. 
All  offsets  that  have  formed  roots  should  be  carefully  removed  from 
the  parent  plant  with  a  sharp  knife  and  be  potted  in  light  soil  with  a 
little  sand  placed  at  the  base  of  the  offsets. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the 
month  the  earliest-rooted  layers  may  be  taken  off,  and  if  the  weather 
be  warm  and  sunny,  some  shading  should  be  placed  over  them. 
Place  the  frame  in  which  they  are  to  be  pat  with  its  back  to  the 
south,  which  will  farther  tend  to  maintain  a  cool  atmosphere 
round  the  plants.  It  ia  not  desirable  to  remove  the  layers  when  the 
soil  is  wet  and  sloppy. 

Dahlias. — At  this,  the  height  of  the  blooming  season,  the  culti. 
vator  will  be  daily  amongst  hia  plants.  These  will  now  be  of  large 
size,  and  if  the  blooms  have  been  thinned  out,  lateral  growths  will 
continue  to  be  formed,  and  must  be  pinched  out  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  It  is  bad  management  to  have  an  over  large  proportion  of 
leaves  to  that  of  flowers,  which  the  removal  of  the  lateral  growths 
tends  to  improve.  Exhibitors  must  select  the  best  flowers  and  shade 
them  by  drawing  their  stems  through  a  slit  in  a  board  about  9  in. 
square ;  a  7-in.  pot  with  a  bit  of  potsherd  placed  over  the  hole 
answers  well  as  a  shade. 

Solly  hocks. — Continue  to  take  cuttings  from  eyes  formed  on  the 
side  growths,  or  from  shoots  thrown  up  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 
If  it  be  intended  to  save  seeds,  the  decaying  flowers  should  be  re. 
moved  before  they  injure  the  seed  pods;  fading  flowers  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  spike,  and  it  is  best  to  remove  them  before  they  have 
become  unsightly. 

Gladioli. — It  ia  now  almost  too  late  to  hybridise  any  of  the  flowers 
of  these  for  seeding ;  but  if  any  desirable  sorts  intended  to  be  crossed 
did  not  flower  sooner  there  can  be  no  harm  in  setting  the  blooms.  If 
October  should  be  a  fine  month,  warm  and  dry,  some  few  seeds  might 
be  matured.  Plants  still  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes  shonld  have 
sticks  placed  to  them,  and  the  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work  between 
the  rows  ;  the  bulbs  ripen  better  if  this  is  done.  Seedlings  in  pots 
shonld  be  watered  cautiously ;  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry  before 
watering,  but  it  is  not  well  to  dry  it  so  much  that  the  small  plants 
are  checked  in  their  development.  The  seed  pods  should  be  gathered 
as  they  ripen  and  be  placed  in  an  airy  room  to  dry. 

Phloxes  and  Pentstemons.— It  is  a  good  time  to  pat  in  cut. 
tings  of  the  last-named ;  the  small  succulent  shoots  are  the  best. 
They  should  be  inserted  in  small  pots,  and  they  will  strike  roots  in  a 
few  weeks  if  placed  in  hand-lighta  or  in  a  cold  frame  behind  a  north 
wall.  The  flower  spikes  shonld  be  fastened  to  sticks  aa  the  first 
blooms  open.  They  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  in  a  cut  state. 
Cuttings  of  Phloxes  may  also  be  put  in  and  managed  in  the  same 
manner.  As  those  in  pots  go  out  of  bloom  the  stems  should  be  cut 
over  at  once,  and  the  pots  placed  out. of -doors  on  a  hard  bottom. 

Fansies. — Cuttings  of  these  may  also  be  put  in.  Small  slips 
with  small  roots  attached  to  them  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  centres 
of  the  old  plants,  and  if  pricked  out  in  fine  soil  out-of-doors  they  will 
soon  become  established.  They  may  be  either  put  into  boxes  or  pots, 
whichever  the  cultivator  prefers.  Plants  in  beds  intended  to  bloom 
well  in  October  should  now  be  surface-dressed  ;  all  the  flowers  ought 
to  be  removed  and  the  growths  pegged  down  close  to  the  ground. 
Sow  seeds  to  produce  plants  that  will  flower  from  the  end  of  April  all 
through  the  season.  Seeds  may  also  be  saved  by  gathering  the  pods 
and  drying  them  in  an  airy  room. 

Tulips. — The  ground  for  these  should  be  prepared  this  month. 
Trench  it  2  ft.  deep  at  least,  and  mix  some  rotted  manure  with  the 
soil.  Prepare  some  fibrous  turfy  loam,  place  3  in.  or  -1  in.  of  it  on 
the  snrfaoe  of  the  beds,  and  in  this  the  bulbs  should  be  planted. 
Place  some  sharp  river  sand  round  each  root  at  planting  time,  which 
should  be  in  November. 


Pinks. — If  the  ground  be  ready  for  these  they  may  be  planted 
out  at  once.  The  soil  should  be  in  good  order,  from  being  turned  over 
several  times.  It  this  has  not  been  done,  better  delay  the  planting  a 
few  weeks.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  some  decayed  turfy  loam  on 
the  surface  of  the  beds  before  patting  out  the  plants. — J.  Douglas. 

Wigandias,  Ricinus,  Cannas,  Maize,  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants  of  gross  feeding  habits  should  be  well  supplied  with  manure 
water,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  soak  the  whole  of  the  soil,  as 
their  principal  feeding  roots  penetrate  far  down  and  derive  little  or 
no  benefit  from  mere  surface  wetting.  Autumnal  gales  may  now  be 
expected,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  occurring  to  such  plants  as 
the  above,  they  should  at  once  be  securely  staked  and  tied,  or  the 
force  of  wind,  with  the  hold  it  has  on  such  a  mass  of  leaf  surface, 
will  soon  commit  sad  havoc  amongst  them. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Stoves. — Reduce  the  shading  here  to  a  minimum,  but  do  not 
remove  it  altogether,  for  sometimes  we  get  extremely  bright  weather 
even  up  to  the  end  of  the  month,  by  which  very  much  injury  is  done 
by  scorching,  especially  as  it  is  necessary  now  to  use  much  less  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  admit  more  air,  both  of  which 
render  the  foliage  more  liable  to  scorch.  The  object  of  the  cultivator 
in  this  matter  ought  to  be  to  just  shade  suSioiently  to  prevent  injury, 
but  no  more,  not  even  for  a  single  hour.  This  is  a  point  the  import- 
ance of  which  I  would  urge,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  stove  plants  are  treated  in  this  respect  during  this 
and  the  following  month,  with  a  view  to  their  flowering  freely  the 
ensuing  season.  Prom  AUamandaa,  Clerodendrons,  and  Bougaiuvilleas 
gradually  withhold  water,  allowing  them  to  flag  for  a  day  or  so 
before  giving  any,  and  then  only  give  it  in  reduced  quantities ;  by 
continuing  this  treatment  the  soil  in  the  pots  will  gradually  get  to 
that  (at  this  time  of  year)  necessary  condition  as  to  moisture,  that 
it  contains  just  sufficient  moisture  to  maintain  the  roots  in  health 
without  inducing  any  disposition  in  the  plants  to  form  more  wood. 
Stephanotis  requires  to  be  kept  after  this  time  compartively  dry  ; 
but,  unlike  the  preceding  plants,  being  evergreen,  it  will  not  answer 
if  the  soil  gets  too  dry,  as  the  leaves  would  suffer  and  drop  off. 
Dipladeniaa  should  also  be  kept  drier  than  when  it  is  desirable  to 
encourage  active  growth,  yet  not  so  dry  aa  Stephanotis.  Ixoraa,  again, 
must  be  kept  at  this  season  drier  than  when  their  growth  is  most 
active,  but  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  or  they  will  suffer 
to  an  extent  that  will  take  the  best  part  of  a  season  to  recover  them. 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  good  appearance  of  a  stove  than  a  few  sus- 
pended baskets  of  such  things  as  Hoya  bella  or  the  different  varieties 
of  ^schynanthua.  Of  the  latter,  A.  splendens  and  A.  Boschianus 
are  most  desirable  plants,  of  graceful,  drooping  habit,  brilliant,  and 
free  flowering,  growing  freely  in  an  equal  mixture  of  loam  and  peat, 
with  sufficient  sand  to  ensure  porosity. 

Azaleas. — The  late-blooming  plants  will  now  be  setting  their 
flower  buds,  and  should  be  no  more  shaded.  The  syringe  should  also 
be  withheld,  simply  throwing  a  moderate  amount  of  water  about  the 
floors  and  paths,  at,  say,  four  o'clock,  when  the  house  should  be  closed, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  by  sun-heat,  which  is  at  once  the 
most  genial  to  the  plants  and  the  most  economical.  Continue  this 
practice  until  the  flower  bnds  are  up  as  large  as  small  Camellia  buds. 
It  their  inveterate  enemy,  the  thrips,  makes  its  appearance,  give  it 
no  quarter ;  any  delay  in  this  matter  entails  a  serious  after  expendi- 
tnre  of  labour.  Get  all  the  plants,  largo  and  small,  tied  before  they 
have  quite  completed  their  growth  and  the  wood  becomes  hardened 
thoroughly,  aa,  after  this,  they  are  too  stiff  to  regain  the  natural 
position  of  their  shoots  after  tyinjr. 

Solanum  capsicastrum  and  3.  pseudo-capsicum  that  were 
planted  out-of-doors  in  spring  in  a  warm,  sunny  position,  although 
not  so  forward  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  weather  been  warm 
earlier,  should  now  be  lifted  and  potted,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get 
them  established  before  the  season  gets  too  far  advanced,  or  the  berries 
will  not  colour  so  well,  neither  will  the  plants  retain  their  foliage 
satisfactorily  until  the  spring.  Except  in  the  case  of  large  plants 
above  the  size  that  these  Solanums  can  be  grown  to  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  seeds  in  a  single  season,  6-in.  pots  will  answer  well,  for 
if  the  roots  can  be  got  into  them  without  much  pressure  they  are 
sufficiently  large.  Soil  in  which  Cucumbers  have  been  grown  will 
answer  the  purpose  just  aa  well  as  new  loam.  It  will  require  sand 
enough  added  to  it  to  keep  it  from  getting  impervious  to  the  liberal 
quantities  of  water  which  these  Solanums  need.  Put  1^  in.  of 
crocks  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot  with  a  little  half-decomposed  leaf, 
mould  on  the  top  ;  pot  them  moderately  firm,  and  do  not  fill  the 
pots  too  full.  The  day  before  lifting  the  plants  they  must  be  well 
soaked  with  water,  which  will  prevent  their  roots  from  being  so 
much  broken  in  removal  j  take  them  up  with  a  fork  carefully.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  shake  a  good  deal  of  the  soil  from  them  to  admit 
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of  their  going  into  pots  of  the  size  jast  named ;  as  soon  as  they  are 
potted  they  mast  be  thoroughly  soaked  eo  as  to  make  the  soil  quite 
moist ;  this  advice  may  appear  very  different  from  that  which  is 
generally  prescribed  for  most  plants,  but  the  nature  of  these 
Solannms  is  snch  that  they  will  bear  it  with  impunity ;  and  if 
not  done  the  leaves  will  flag,  when  they  are  certain  to  lose  the 
deep  green  colour  that  adds  so  much  to  their  appearance,  to  secure 
which  and  a  greater  quantity  of  berries,  they  are  recommended  to  be 
thus  planted  out  in  preference  to  growing  them  in  pots  through  the 
summer.  If  a  pit  or  frame  can  bo  spared  so  as  to  keep  them  close 
with  little  air  admitted  and  shaded  from  the  sun  until  they  have  got 
established,  that  will  be  a  suitable  place  for  them.  If  they  cannot 
be  so  treated,  they  mast  be  placed  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or 
close  hedge,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  upon  them  for 
three  weaks,  by  which  time  they  will  have  made  new  roots  sufficient 
to  support  them.  Daring  this  time  sprinkle  with  water  overhead 
«very  evening  whilst  the  weather  is  dry.  Examine  closely  in  order 
to  see  that  no  aphides  infest  the  leaves,  for  if  only  a  few  of  these 
exist  they  will  increase  apace  when  taken  indoors.  If  it  be  desirable 
that  a  portion  of  the  stock  should  have  their  berries  coloured  early 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  little  heat ;  about  50°  in  the  night  will 
soon  give  them  their  bright  orange  tint.  The  remainder  under 
ordinary  greenhouse  warmth  will  form  a  succession.  If  managed  in 
this  way  these  most  nseful  decorative  plants  can  be  had  in  better 
condition  than  by  any  other  method.  Nothing  will  bear  confinement 
in  a  room  better,  or  will  be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  when  the 
berries  are  ripe. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  be  pricked  ont  in  seed-pans 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  j  there  are  many  good 
"strains"  of  these  plants  now  in  existence  that  are  not  nearly  so 
delicate  in  constitution  as  those  with  more  finely-formed  flowers  that 
were  grown  some  years  ago ;  those  to  which  I  allude  make  plenty  of 
large  leaves,  are  of  a  dwarf,  compact  habit,  producing  profuse  heads 
of  bloom,  and  are  very  desirable  to  grow ;  the  principal  points  need, 
ing  attention  are  to  keep  them  scrupulously  free  from  aphides,  and 
to  feed  liberally  with  manure  water  in  the  spring  when  they  are 
making  active  growth ;  they  delight  in  rich  open  material  from  their 
first  stage  onwards.  For  this  first  pricking  out  sift  the  soil,  and  add  to 
it  one-fourth  of  fully  decomposed  manure  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts 
and  a  sixth  of  sand  j  the  pans  used  may  be  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  in 
diameter,  with  1  in.  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  a  little  fibrous 
material  over  to  keep  the  loose  soil  out  of  the  drainage  ;  on  this  put 
the  prepared  soil,  pressing  it  moderately,  but  not  too  close,  filling 
up  the  pans  to  within  1  in.  of  the  top  ;  put  in  the  plants  about  li  in. 
apart,  and  sprinkle  overhead  when  each  pan  is  filled.  Calceolarias 
are  moisture-loving  plants,  and  mast  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at 
the  roots  or  be  subjected  to  an  over-dry  atmosphere.  Keep  them 
near  the  roof  of  the  pit  or  house  in  which  they  are  placed  during  the 
autumn ;  when  they  require  more  room  they  must  be  potted  off 
singly. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  Narcissi. — These  should 
now  be  potted  ;  it  is  not  well  to  defer  procuring  them  until  the  stocks 
are  somewhat  run  through.  Where  any  considerable  quantity  of 
forced  flowers  are  required  early,  a  good  supply  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
should  be  used.  These  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary  type,  but  very 
handsome.  They  should  at  once  be  potted,  putting  five  or  six  in  a 
7-in.  pot.  All  the  above  varieties  of  bulbs  ought  to  be  potted  as 
soon  as  they  are  obtained,  as  they  will  very  shortly  evince  a  dis- 
position to  grow,  and  the  sooner  they  are  in  the  soil  under  these 
circumstances  the  better.  A  few  directions  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  this  class  of  plants.  For 
Hyacinths  6-in.  pots  are  the  most  convenient,  and  look  the  best. 
Ordinary  loam,  wherein  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand,  leaf.soil,  and 
rotten  manure  is  the  most  suitable  material  in  which  to  grow  them. 
Put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  J  in.  of  broken  crocks ;  on  this 
place  1  in.  of  dry,  rotten  manure,  and  fill  up  to  within  }  in. 
of  the  rim,  making  the  whole  moderately  firm;  then  take 
out  of  the  centre  as  much  of  the  soil  as  will  allow  three-fourths  of 
the  bulb  going  below  the  surface,  pressing  it  firmly  round  on  all  sides. 
Narcissi  require  to  be  similarly  dealt  with.  Three  Tulips  may  go 
into  each  pot  of  the  above  size,  placing  the  bulbs  just  below  the 
surface.  For  Crocuses,  half  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  pressing  it  firm ; 
then  pat  in  half-a-dozen  bulbs,  and  fill  up  with  soil.  The  reason  why 
Crocuses  require  to  be  potted  deeper  than  the  others  is  that  each 
year  they  form  a  new  corm,  or  bulb,  on  the  top  of  the  old  one,  the 
latter  decaying ;  and  if  there  was  not  a  suflicient  depth  of  soil  over 
them,  this  natural  process  could  not  occur.  When  all  are  potted, 
plunge  them  out-of-doors,  as  close  as  the  pots  will  stand,  in  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes,  covering  them  with  6  in.  of  the  same  material  j  and  here 
allow  them  to  remain  until  they  have  made  a  good  quantity  of 
roots. 


Chrysanthemums  that  are  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  with 
a  view  to  layering  the  shoots  and  afterwards  transferring  them  to  pots 
for  blooming  should  now  be  layered.  When  the  soil  of  the  site  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  is  of  a  loose,  sandy  character,  they  may 
be  layered  in  it  without  any  addition,  but  when  it  is  of  a  strong, 
adhesive  description,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  some  purposely  pre- 
pared. Such  as  has  been  employed  in  Cucumber  or  Melon  beds  will 
do,  provided  it  has  t  nough  sand  added  to  it  and  a  little  rotten  manure 
or  leaf-mould  sifted ;  this  should  be  laid  in  hills  in  the  manner  in 
which  Carnations  are  treated  for  layering.  The  shoots  must  be  bent 
down  and  the  leaves  stripped  off  at  the  place  where  they  are  intended 
to  be  layered,  which  may  be  a  little  below  where  the  flowering 
growths  branch  out.  Tongue  the  shoots,  that  is,  split  them  longitu- 
dinally upwards  for  about  2  in.,  passing  the  knife  half-way  through 
them,  and  then  bury  the  tongued  part  for  about  8  in.  of  its  length  in 
a  little  hill  of  soil,  already  described,  securing  it  with  hooked  pegs 
strong  enough  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  place  j  let  the  soil  be  regularly 
watered,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  shoots  so  treated  will  form  a  mass  of 
roots,  after  which  they  may  be  severed  just  below  where  they  are 
layered  and  potted.  It  is  necessary,  as  has  been  stated,  to  have  the 
soil  of  a  light  character,  or  the  roots  will  get  broken  when  taken  up, 
in  which  case  the  blooms  will  suffer.  By  this  method  a  very  large 
quantity  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  from  pots  of  a  small  size. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Trees  trained  to  wires  or  upon 
walls  under  glass  should  be  examined  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all 
cleared  off  j  and,  if  it  be  found  that  scale  has  in  any  way  affected 
their  bark,  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  stamp  out  this  pest. 
If  the  trees  be  thoroughly  ripened,  they  may  be  pruned,  taking  care 
to  save  all  natural  spurs,  leaving  the  best  placed  young  wood,  and 
catting  back  only  when  three  buds  are  discernible.  Single  buds  are, 
as  a  rule,  flower  buds  only ;  but  the  centre  buds  of  the  triplets  are 
wood  buds,  and  lead  up  the  sap  when  growth  commences.  Laying 
the  shoots  in  thickly  is  an  evil  which  should  be  guarded  against. 
With  healthy,  well-ripened  trees,  we  never  found  it  difiicult  to  get  a 
fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  surface.  Cut  out  every  particle  of  dead 
wood  or  decaying  spurs,  and,  when  this  is  done,  commence  the 
destruction  of  the  scale.  Get  a  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  mix 
soft  soap  in  it  till  it  is  frothy ;  then  let  careful  hands,  with  short, 
haired  brushes,  commence  at  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  and  wash  every 
part  of  the  bark,  both  of  old  and  young  wood.  Let  the  loosened 
branches  hang  suspended,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  may  be 
washed  and  the  soapy  water  enter  every  crevice.  We  have  used  tar. 
pentine  and  other  destructive  agents  for  cleansing,  but  if  the  struc. 
tures  are  to  be  painted,  this  washing  is  unnecessary.  The  washing 
of  the  trees  may  have  to  be  repeated  before  forcing  begins.  All  the 
surface  soil  inside  the  buildings  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  trees 
kept  cool  and  airy. 

Figs  may  be  washed  in  the  same  way  as  Peaches  after  any  wood 
which  is  crowding  the  tree  is  cut  away ;  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen  naturally  off  pot  trees,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
the  sun  will  have  full  power  on  them  ;  but  depriving  them  of  water 
will  injure  the  trees  materially.  Crops,  to  ripen  in  November,  may 
have  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water,  the  surface  being  kept  loose 
and  open  afterwards. 

Cucumbers  may  be  planted  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough  ; 
rotted  turves,  mixed  with  decayed  leaf  mould,  suits  them  well.  If 
bottom-heat  is  supplied  by  hot- water  pipes,  there  should  be  provision 
made  to  prevent  the  roots  being  scorched,  as  if  the  pipes  come  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  a  dry  unhealthy  position  will  soon  be  occupied 
by  the  roots.  Little  soil  may  be  given  at  first,  but  pieces  of  turf 
should  be  added  as  the  roots  appear. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Peach  Borders. — Should  there  be  dry  weather,  it  will  be  neoes. 
sary  to  apply  water  freely  to  outside  Peach  borders  much  later  than 
they  usually  receive  it ;  if  this  be  not  done,  the  leaves  will  suffer  and 
fall  off  sooner  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  in  all  cases  has  a  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  trees,  [and  on  their  bearing 
another  year.  The  application  of  water  to  these  trees  will  be  most 
needed  where  any  kind  of  vegetable  crop  is  grown  on  the  border,  and 
which  from  the  moisture  it  extracts  from  the  soil  renders  the  trees 
in  a  worse  condition  as  to  root  moisture  than  where  the  border  is 
uncropped ;  do  not  confine  the  application  of  water,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently  done,  merely  to  a  few  feet  round  the  stem  of  the  trees, 
where  it  is  really  least  wanted,  but  apply  it  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  border  occupied  by  the  roots ;  keep  all  the  shoots  required  for 
next  year's  bearing  laid  in  close  to  the  wall,  a  position  in  which  they 
will  get  ripened  much  sooner  than  if  left  hanging  loose;  this  is  most 
necessary  in  late  localities  where  there  is  a  diflioulty  in  getting  the 
growth  matured. 
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Kitchen  Garden. 
Potatoes. — Late  crops  should  now  at  once  be  taken  np,  aa  after 
this  time  there  is  nothing  gained  hy  leaving  them  longer  in  the  groand. 
Where  considerable  quantities  are  grown,  it  often  becomes  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  room  for  storing  them  without  resorting  to  clamping  ; 
but,  unless  where  unavoidable,  this  method  of  keeping  them  should 
never  be  practised,  more  especially  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when 
disease  has  been  so  prevalent,  rendering  it  necessary  to  go  over  them 
several  times  during  the  autumn  to  remove  any  that  maybe  affected. 

Planting  Cabbages. — A  good  piece  of  ground,  upon  which  to 
plant  early  Cabbages,  should  now  be  dug  over.  Those  sown  in  July 
will,  by  this  time,  be  large  enough  to  plant  out.  It  is  not  well  to 
manure  heavily  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  ground ;  for,  if  much  is 
put  in  for  this  crop,  it  has  the  effect  of  inducing  over-luxuriant 
growth,  which  should  be  avoided.  Although  the  Cabbage  is  very 
hardy,  yet,  if  the  plants  are  forced  into  rank  growth,  they  are  often 
cut  off  in  severe  winters ;  consequently,  it  is  better  at  this  season 
to  plant  on  eoila  that  have  been  manured  well  for  some  previous 
crop.  Ground  where  Onions  have  been  grown,  and  which  by  this 
time  will  be  cleared,  will,  if  simply  dug  over,  answer  all  purposes.  In 
planting  at  this  season  some  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  different 
kinds ;  small-growing  sorts,  such  as  the  Cocoa-nut,  may  be  put  in 
9  in.  apart  in  the  rows  with  intervals  of  2  ft.  between  the  rows.  In 
the  spring,  as  soon  aa  they  are  at  all  fit  for  use,  every  other  one  can 
be  taken  oat,  leaving  the  remainder  to  develop  more  fully.  Larger 
kinds,  like  Enfield  Market,  should  be  put  in  1  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  in 
like  manner  taking  out  in  the  spring  every  alternate  Cabbage  ;  these 
larger  growers  should  also  have  2  ft.  between  the  rows.  When  put- 
ting  them  out  use  a  little  soot  and  lime  to  each  plant ;  for,  although 
this  autumn. planted  crop  is  not  liable  to  suffer  through  clubbing  in 
the  way  that  the  spring  and  summer  plantings  do,  still  these  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  away  slugs.  In  planting  all  the  Brassioa  family, 
amateur  gardeners  are  apt  to  err  in  either  not  putting  them  in  suffi- 
ciently deep,  or  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  half  burying  the  leaves. 
If  the  former  mistake  is  made  the  wind  blows  them  about  in  a  way  that 
does  much  mischief  ;  and  if  too  deep  they  do  not  do  well.  Whatever 
size  the  plants  are  they  should  be  planted  so  that  the  bottom  leaves 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  ;  this  does  away  with  the  neces. 
sity  for  making  the  ridges  too  high  in  hoeing  up.  If  the  land  is 
moderately  dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  with  the  hoe  shallow 
trenches,  5  in.  or  6  in.  deep,  planting  in  the  bottom  of  these.  The 
advantage  of  this  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  so-formed  in- 
tervening  ridges  can  be  drawn  to  support  the  plants  before  winter, 
and  the  remainder,  thus  a  little  elevated,  acts  as  a  protection  from 
cutting,  frosty  winds,  and  in  the  spring  can  be  put  to  the  plants, 
still  leaving  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  thus  enabling 
the  whole  of  the  roots  to  receive  fuller  benefit  from  rain  than  if 
placed  on  a  high  ridge  that  throws  off  the  water.  In  ground  that  is 
insufficiently  drained  this  plan  will  not  answer  for  autumn  planting, 
as  the  crop  would  be  liable  to  suffer  from  too  much  wet.  All  the 
Cabbage  family  are  surface -rooting,  and  do  not  push  their  roots  down 
to  any  considerable  depth,  consequently,  unless  where  the  soil  is  ex- 
tremely shallow,  the  above  practice  may  with  advantage  be  followed. 
For  the  summer  crops  this  system  can  also  be  recommended,  as  it 
admits  of  the  plants  being  earthed  up  sufficiently  without  a  ridge  of 
any  consequence  being  formed,  and  which,  for  the  reason  above 
stated,  is  better  absent.  When  the  space  intended  for  the  principal 
crop  is  filled,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  a  small  corner  in  which  to 
put  some  plants  for  a  reserve  ;  these  may  be  pricked  out  about  6  in. 
apart,  and  will  come  in  for  filling  up  any  gaps  that  may  occur 
through  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter. 

Cauliflowers  that  were  sown  in  the  middle  of  last  month  will 
now  be  ready  to  prick  out,  and  those  intended  for  early  use  next 
spring,  and  which  are  to  be  protected  during  the  winter  by  hand- 
lights,  ought  to  be  pricked  out  in  them  at  once.  Double  or  even 
treble  the  number  of  plants  intended  to  stand  may  be  planted  in 
them  and  drawn  out  as  growth  progresses,  and  transplanted  in  other 
favourable  positions  as  soon  as  the  severity  of  winter  is  past.  Of 
course,  tho  coders  of  the  hand-lights  will  not  be  required  for  use 
till  there  is  danger  of  injury  from  frost.  A  batch  may  also  be 
pricked  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall  and  left  to  stand  the  winter 
in  that  position. 

Xiettuces. — Make  a  last  sowing  in  the  open  air  of  Lettuces.  The 
Tom  Thumb  is  a  beautiful  little  Cabbage  Lettuce  for  sowing  now  for 
framework  by-and-by.  It  is  very  hardy,  occupies  but  little  space, 
and  turns  in  rapidly.  The  brown  Cos  should  also  be  sown  now  for 
spring  planting.  A  last  sowing  of  Ecdive  may  also  be  made  now  on 
a  dry,  warm  border. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

September  16. — Sowing  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radishes  in  cold 
pits.     Pricking  out  Caulifiowers  and  Red  Cabbage  plants.     Clearing 


off  a  piece  of  Turnips,  and  heavily  manuring  and  digging  the  ground 
for  Coleworts.  Clearing  out  Melons  from  pits,  adding  a  little  more 
soil  and  manure,  and  planting  them  with  dwarf  Beans  for  winter 
bearing.  Tying  np  Lettuces  and  covering  up  Endive  to  blanch. 
Cutting  back  all  yonng  growth  on  Tomatoes,  and  exposing  the  nnripe 
fruit  to  the  sun.  Turning  a  large  heap  of  manure,  and  adding  a  little 
salt  and  soot  to  it  for  general  use.  Clearing  off  the  surface  of  early 
Vine  border,  and  giving  it  a  top-dressing  of  loam,  horse  manure,  and 
coal  ashes. 

Sept.  17. — Potting  Butch  bulbs  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  manure, 
charcoal,  and  sand.  Filling  np  all  spare  frames  with  Lettuce  and 
Endive.  Dressing  Early  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  with  composition  to 
kill  insects.  Erecting  a  temporary  frame  over  pot  Strawberries  on 
which  to  place  spare  lights  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  Rolling  newly- 
made  gravel  walks.  Looking  over  all  young  fruit  trees,  and  applying 
new  ties  and  stakes  where  necessary.  Gathering  Hawthomden, 
Cellini,  and  Golden  Pippin  Apples  ;  also  a  few  Golden  Drop  Plums. 

Sept.  18.— Potting  off  variegated  Pelargoniums.  Putting  in 
another  batch  of  Osborn's  forcing  French  Beans  and  Ashleaf  Kidney 
Potatoes  that  have  been  previously  started  in  pots  for  forcing. 
Roping  Onions.  Washing  woodwork  in  houses,  and,  when  wet,  cutting 
shreds  and  making  labels  and  flower-sticks. 

Sept.  19. — Patting  in  cuttings  of  Cerastium  under  hand-lights. 
Potting  off  Centaurea  candidissima  as  soon  as  rooted ;  also  putting 
a  few  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  into  their  flowering  pots  for  oarly 
blooming.  Weeding  and  thinning  out  all  overgrown  Parsley.  Hoeing 
amongst  all  late. planted  Endive  and  Lettuce.  Putting  hay-bands 
round  Cardoons  and  earthing  them  up. 

Sept.  20. — Putting  in  Tomato  cuttings  to  furnish  plants  for 
early  fruiting.  Shaking  out  and  repotting  old  plants  of  tricolor 
Pelargoniums.  Thinning  out  Endive  and  Lettuce.  Manuring  and 
roughly  digging  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  Cauliflowers. 
Weeding  and  outtiuf^  the  runners  off  pot  Strawberries.  Preparing 
frames  for  Cauliflower  plants  by  putting  a  thick  layer  of  green 
turf  Grass  side  downwards,  and  then  1  in.  of  good  mould  in  which  to 
prick  out  the  plants,  which  are  placed  6  in.  apart  each  way. 
Gathering  Berberries,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  Plums. 

Sept.  21. — Putting  in  Tom  Thumb  and  Indian-yellow  Pelargoniums 
in  large  store  boxes  and  pots.  Earthing  up  Celery  when  the  soil  is 
dry.  Thinning  autumn-sown  Carrots  and  Turnips.  Weeding  Box 
edgings.  Gathering  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Citron  de  Carmes,  and 
Danmore  Seedling  Pears,  and  Ribston  Pippin  Apples.  Fruit  in  use 
for  dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Apples. — W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


The  Wild  Garden  in  America.— One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  this  place  (Brookline)  was  the  wild  garden,  that  is,  a  wooded 
dell  all  growing  over  with  Vines,  shrubs.  Ferns,  and  the  like,  the  most 
enjoyable  part  of  the  garden  in  spring.  In  this  place  are  naturalised 
hosts  of  Crocuses,  Datfodils,  Jonquils,  Squills,  Tulips,  Irises,  English 
Primroses,  Phloxes,  and  many  other  flowers  that  come  up  and  blossom  in 
perfection  in  spring,  while  their  location  is  open  and  sunny,  owing  to  leaf- 
less trees  growing  overhead.  During  the  summer  time  they  are  sheltered, 
shaded,  and  undisturbed,  just  as  they  prefer  to  be.  It  is  not  the  winter's 
severity  so  much  as  the  summer's  sun  that,  in  this  country,  proves  fatal 
to  so  many  European  woodland  plants.  For  instance,  EngHsh  Primroses 
growing  in  a  shady  rockery  here  live  throughout  the  winter  and  blossom 
splendidly  in  spring;  but  in  the  open  garden  border  they  invariably  die. 
— *'  Moore's  Rural." 


TO   THE    FINEST    OF    FRUITS. 

(Sung  in  August  by  a  Suh-Editor.J 

Let  others  praise  the  mellow  Peach, 

The  luscious  Grape,  the  golden  Fine ; 
But  oh  !  within  my  modest  reach, 

I  know  a  fruit  that's  more  divine. 
'Mid  fragrant  groves  of  Orange  flower 

Let  bridegroom  roam !     But  weave  my  crown 
Of  Gooseberries  that,  sweet  or  sour. 

Bloom  when  the  world  is  out  of  town  ! 
When  silence  holds  the  Lady's  Mile, 

And  daily  sheets,  grown  empty  too, 
Hail,  with  a  glad  and  greeting  smile, 

The  Uttle  earthquake  from  Peru — 
The  avalanche— the  hot  pursuit 

Of  luggage  lost — all  things  that  bore  ! 
Say,  what  can  match  the  cheery  fruit 

That  blooms  till  Town  is  full  once  more  ? 


'  Punch.' 
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GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  229.J 

The  Fniif. 

Dehnition. — As  understood  by  most  botanists,  the  fruit  of 
a  plant  in  a  botanical  sense  is  much  the  same  as  the  popular 
conception,  with  the  addition  that  any  seed-vessel,  edible  or 
otherwise,  is  a  fruit.  Generally  speaking,  the  fruit  affords 
characters  by  which  the  order,  genus,  and  sometimes  even 
species  of  a  plant  may  be  determined ;  hence  the  importance  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  principal  modifications.  The 
fruit  is  the  mature  pistil  of  a  flower  and  whatever  has  grown 
around  it,  as  a  Pea  pod  or  an  Apple  ;  or  it  is  the  mature  pistils 
of  a  number  of  flowers  in  a  state  of  cohesion,  as  the  Pine-apple  ; 
that  ia  to  say,  in  the  Apple  we  have  an  example  of  a  tiesby 
fruit  the  product  of  one  flower ;  in  the  Pine-apple  an  example 
of  a  fruit  consisting  of  the  consolidated  fleshy  pistils  of  a 
number  of  flowers.  When  the  mature  pistils  are  free  (separate) 
from  each  other,  although  they  may  be  closely  appressed,  as  in 
a  cluster  of  Grapes,  each  berry  is  a  fruit.  The  terms  superior 
and  inferior,  apocarpous  and  syncarpous  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  when  applied  to  the  immature  pistil.  The  wall  or 
shell  of  the  fruit,  or  whatsoever  encloses  the  seed  or  seeds,  is 
the  pericarp,  which  dehisces  (bursts  or  splits  open)  in  some 
way  to  free  the  seeds,  as  the  seed  vessels  of  Poppy,  Wallflower, 


Vtst.  sni.— cinstor  of 
berries  of  Currant. 


Fiff.  685.— Fruit  (beiry)  of 
Opuntia  vulgaris. 


FiK.  606.— Section  of  the 
fruit  (berrj)  of  Ofjua- 
tia  vulgaris,  showing 
the  numerous  seeds 
imraersed  in  a  fleshy 
pulp. 


Antirrhinum,  &e. ;  or  it  remains  closed  until  it  decays,  as  the 
Apple,  Gooseberry,  &c, 

Clissification  or  Fkuits. — It  is  no  easy  matter  to  establish 
a  sound  and  intelligible  classification  of  fruits,  inasmuch  as 
many  pistils  which  are  identical  in  nature  and  almost  alike  in 
a  young  stage  develop  into  very  dissimilar  fruits.  Furthermore, 
external  forms  are  characters  of  only  secondary  importance. 
Some  writers  have  distinguished  nearly  fifty  different  kinds  of 
fruits  by  special  names,  but  many  of  these  modifications  are 
restricted  to  a  single  family,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  a  single 
genus.  Such  a  classification,  therefore,  is  unnecessarily 
cumbersome  ;  indeed,  very  few  distinctive  terms  are  now  em- 
ployed in  descriptive  botany,  it  being  more  convenient  to  use 
as  few  as  possible  and  describe  their  modifications  where 
necessary.  Fruits  may  be  primarily  divided  into  simple  (pro- 
ceeding from  one  flower)  and  collective  (proceeding  from  two 
or  more  flowers).  It  is  understood  that  a  fruit  is  simple  in  all 
cases  where  the  contrary  is  not  stated. 

Simple  Fruits. — These  present  a  great  variety  in  external 
form,  size,  and  other  particulars,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  may  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  types. 
They  may  be  subdivided  into  dry  and  fleshy  fruits  according 
as  the  pericarp  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  dry  or  fleshy. 

Simple  Fkuits  having  a  Fleshy  Pericarp. — This  subdivision 
includes  many  familiar  fruits,  familiar  because  they  are  edible. 
They  may  be  referred,  excluding  a  few  modifications  peculiar 
to  certain  species  or  small  groups  of  species,  to  three  or  four 
types,  all  of  which  do  not  split  open  to  release  the  seeds,  or 
what  is  called  indehiscent. 


The  Berry. — This  term  is  popularly  applied  to  fruits  of  the 
most  diverse  nature  and  structure,  but  in  its  more  restricted 
botanical  signification  a  berry  is  a  fruit  in  which  the  whole 
substance  of  the  pericarp,  excepting  the  outer  skin,  is  fleshy. 
Occasionally  the  walls  of  the  cell  or  cells  (for  a  berry  may  have 
one  or  more  cells)  containing  the  seed  or  seeds  is  of  a  different 
texture,  though  never  stony.  Sometimes  the  berried  fruit 
resulting  from  a  pistil  having  an  ovary  with  more  than  one 
cell  becomes  oue-celled  by  the  abortion  or  obliteration  of  the 
other  cells.  The  Gooseberry  and  Currant  (fig.  564)  are  familiar 
examples  of  berried  fruits.     These  fruits,  as  well  as  that  of  the 


Fig.  567.— Fruit  (drupe)  of  Cherry.  Fig.  668.— Section  of  a  Cherry,  show- 

ing the  solitary  seed  within  the 
stony  endocarp, 

Indian  Fig  (Opuntia  vulgaris — figs.  565  and  566),  are  inferior 
in  the  botanical  signification  of  the  word,  and  the  seeds  are 
embedded  in  the  pulp.  The  fruit  of  the  Barberry  is  also  a  true 
berry,  and  likewise  the  Grape,  though  both  of  them  result  from 
superior  ovaries.  The  Melon,  Cucumber,  Gourd,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Cuourbitaceoa,  have  fruits  of  the 
berry  type,  though  the  term  pepo  has  been  proposed  for  the 
fruits  of  this  family.  In  its  nature  a  Melon  is  as  much  a  berry 
as  a  Gooseberry,  and  clashes  only  in  size  with  the  general 
notion  of  a  berry,  but  the  Eed  Bryony  (Bryonia  dioica),  the 
only  member  of  the  same  family  native  of  this  country,  has  a 
genuine  bei-ried  frait  not  larger  than  a  Black  Currant.  We 
may  conclude  this  paragraph  by  observing  that  the  Straw- 
berry, Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Mulberry,  &c.,  are  fruits  belong- 
ing to  wholly  different  types  from  the  berry,  and  their  nature 
is  explained  under  other  heads. 

The  Drupe. — The  chief  distinction  between  a  berry  and  a 
drupe  is  that  the  inner  layers  of  the  pericarp  of  the  latter 
become  very  much  hardened,  so  that  after  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  fruit  has  been  removed  the  seed  still  remains  enclosed  in  a 
shell.  To  be  more  explicit,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  stone 
fruits  of  gardeners,  as  well  as  to  some  others  described  below. 
What  is  commonly  called  the  kernel  is  the  seed,  and  the  shell 
or  stone  a  part  of  the  pericarp.  When  the  pericarp  is  thus 
differentiated  into  distinct  layers  the  stone  ia  termed  the  endo- 


Pig.  669.- Fruit  (drupe)   of  Cornus       Fig.  670.— Transverse  section  of  two- 
maa,  celled  two-seeded  drupe  of  Comua 

mas. 

carp,  the  fleshy  portion  mesocarp,  and  the  outer  skin  epicarp. 
To  this  category  belong  the  Peach,  Almond,  Apricot,  Plum, 
Cherry,  &o.,  each  and  all  of  these  having  normally  one-celled 
and  one-seeded  fruits  (see  figs.  567  and  568).  The  Walnut, 
too,  is  a  drupe,  though  the  fleshy  covering  is  removed  before 
the  fruit  is  brought  to  the  table,  except  when  pickled,  and  in 
this  state  the  true  nature  of  the  fruit  can  be  recognised.  The 
Cornel  (figs.  569  and  570)  has  a  drupaceous  fruit  containing 
two  stones,  and  the  Medlar  (figs.  572  and  573)  is  a  fleshy  fruit 
containing  five  stones.  Crattegus  Oxyacautha,  the  Whitethorn, 
has  a  similar,  though  smaller,  fruit.  The  Raspberry  (fig.  574) 
has  an  apocarpous  pistil  consisting  of  numerous  carpels,  e^oh 
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of  which  becomes  a  small  drupe,  and  the  ripe  fruit  is  a  cluster 
of  drupes  crowded  upon  a  cylindrical  receptacle.  It  is  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  Blackberry  and  its  allies,  and  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  Mulberry,  which  is  described  under  "  collective  " 
fruits.    Drupes,  or  drupels  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  of  an 


Fig.  671.— Fruit  o£  Medlar.  Fig.  572.— Fruit  o£   Medlar,   with  a 

part  of  the  flesh  removed  to  show 
the  five  stones. 

apocarpous  pistil  differ  only  in  having  a  fleshy  mesocarp  from 
the  achenes  of  some  apocarpous  pistils  (see  the  paragraph  on 
the  achenej. 

The  Pome. — This  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of 
a  drupaceous  fruit,  differing  from  a  true  drupe  m  the  endocarp, 
or  inner  layer  of  the  pericarp,  being  leathery  or  cartilaginous. 


Fi^.  073.— Traneveree  section  of  five- 
cellert  five-seeded  drupe  of 
Medlar. 


Fig.  C71.— Fruit  of  Raspberry,  con- 
rripting  of  a  cluster  of  one  seeded 
tlcshy  drupels. 


not  of  a  woody  or  bony  consistence  :  wo  need  only  name  the 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Quince.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


liiberian  Coffee. — The  transplantation  of  this  plant  from  its 
native  soil  to  Ceylon  and  other  conntries  has  been  attended  with 
Buch  good  resnlts,  that  the  tree  is  likely  to  supersede  the  Coffea  arabica, 
the  species  now  usually  cultivated.  Of  little  importance  iu  its  native 
country,  the  Liberian  Coffee  becomes  astonishingly  productive  when 
placed  in  the  best  plantations  alongside  or  very  close  to  its  better, 
known  rival ;  and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that,  whereas  the  Arabian 
Coffee  flonrishes  at  an  altitude  of  from  2000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  the  Liberian  variety  thrives  at  from  sea-lovel  to  an  oleva. 
tion  of  1000  ft.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  culti- 
vated at  a  considerably  greater  altitude,  in  which  case  its  value  will 
be  greatly  enhanced.  On  an  estate  in  Coylou,  where  the  African 
plant  has  been  tested,  the  enormous  crop  of  two  tons  of  Coffee  to  an 
acre  has  been  yielded.  The  plant  is  being  tested  in  several  other 
countries  beside  Ceylon.  In  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Sooth  Australia, 
Guatemala,  Queensland,  Fiji,  Jamaica,  and  other  lands  the  seeds 
have  been  planted  or  young  trees  introduced.  It  is  curious  that 
hitherto  England  has  been  the  principal  centre  of  its  propagation. 
Large  numbers  of  saplings  and  many  thousands  of  seeds  have  been 
distributed  from  London,  where  the  tree  has  been  cultivated  under 
artificial  heat.  The  seeds  travel  well  if  packed  in  damp  Moss.  One 
important  feature  presented  by  the  Liberian  Coffee  is  its  power  of 
resisting  the  leaf  disease,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  planters'  hopes  in 
Ceylon  j  so  far,  at  least,  the  plants  grown  in  that  colony  have  shown 
no  signs  of  contracting  the  disease.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Liberian  Coffee  is  destined  to  take  an  important  place  in  the  list  of 
important  vegetable  products,  and  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing a  valuable  industry  into  countries  which  would  otherwise  not 
have  thought  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  Coffee  districts  of 
South  America  and  the  East. — "  Colonies  and  India." 
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Bitter  Cacumbers.— A  writerin  the  "  Monatachrift  f ur  Pomologio"  states 
that  tho  occasional  bitter  taste  of  Oacambere  is  entirely  due  to  immoderately 
slow  growth.  It  may  readily  be  prevented,  therefore, "by  jadicion^i  watering 
when  the  slowness  is  dependent  on  drouffht,  but  when  cold  is  the  origin  of  the 
mischief  no  means  of  prevention  has  as  jet  been  discovered. 


REPORT  ON  SAVOYS  GROWN  AT  OHISWICK. 

The  Savoy  (Brassica  oleracea  bnllata  major). — A  species  of 
Cabbage,  distinguished  by  having  the  leaves  blistered  or  curled.  It 
is  the  Chou  de  Milan  of  the  French,  but  differs  from  the  Chou  de 
Milan  of  the  English.  A  collection  of  all  the  known  varieties  was 
secured  from  various  seedsmen.  These  on  examination  by  the  com. 
mittee  were  arranged  into  three  classes  as  follows  : — 

1.  EiRLT  OR  Autumn  Savoys. — Early  Dwarf  Vienna,  Early  Joulim 
King  Koffee,  Little  Pixie,  Tom  Thumb,  Tours,  Ulm,  and  Vienna. 

2.  Second  Early  or  Mid-Season. — Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Dwarf 
Early,  Golden  Savoy,  Golden  Globe,  Golden  Yellow,  Green  Globe, 
Large  Green  Curled,  and  Sugar  Loaf. 

3.  Late  OR  Winter. — Cape,  Drumhead,  DeaVertns,  DeFontoise, 
Imperiale,  Limay,  Norwegian,  and   the   following 

Bastard  Varieties. — Chou  de  Milan  Suisse,  Feather  Stemmed, 
and  Sprouting  Ulm. 

T  he  varieties  named  being  considered  distinct  are  here  described' 
aud  correct  photographs  of  most  of  them  have  been  secured  for 
future  comparison.  The  variation  in  appearance  of  different  stocks 
of  the  same  variety  was  in  some  cases  very  remarkable,  and  where 
very  decided  these  have  been  given  as  distinct.  But  very  few  of  the 
stocks  received  were  so  pure  but  that  more  than  one  variety  could 
have  been  selected.  The  classification  arrived  at  was  determined  by 
the  average  appearance. 

Cape  (Nutting  &  Sons ;  Carter  &  Co.). — Plant  of  splendid  habit, 
from  14  in.  to  16  in.  high,  and  from  2  ft.  to.  2j  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a 
short  stem.  Leaves  rather  small  for  size  of  plant,  of  a  bluish. green 
colour,  faintly  tinged  with  brown  on  the  outer  edges,  coarsely  curled 
and  leathery.  Heart  roundish,  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter,  very 
firm  and  soUd.  A  late  and  very  hardy  sort,  but  of  coarse  and  interior 
quality. 

Du  Cap  (Vilmorin  &  Co.). — A  very  curled  variety  of  the 
preceding. 

Chou  de  Milan  Suisse  (Carter  &  Co.). — This  is  properly  a 
Borecole  of  strong  growth,  forming  no  heart ;  leaves  somewhat  curled 
like  the  Savoy,  very  hardy,  and  useful  in  severe  winters. 

Court  Uatif  (Vilmorin  &  Co.). — Plant  dwarf,  height  10  in.,  the 
heads  almost  resting  on  the  ground,  diameter  from  22  in.  to  21.  in. 
Loaves  large,  spreading,  rounded,  of  a  light  green  colour,  very  curled 
near  to  the  heart ;  hearts  of  medium  size,  flattened,  from  6  in.  to  8  in. 
in  diameter ;  tolerably  firm  and  solid,  of  a  pale  green  colour.  A  very 
early  sort  of  the  mid-season  section,  bat  soon  decays.     Interior. 

CosiMON  Savoy  (Carter  &  Co.). — See  Green  Globe. 

Ceou  Tees  Fries  du  Cap  (Leroy). — See  Cape. 

De  Pontoise  (Vilmorin  &  Co.). — Similar  to  the  Vortus,  but  much 
coarser  and  hardier. 

DwAKF  Ulm. — See  Ulm. 

Dwarf  Early  Drumhead. — See  Court  H/itif. 

Dwarf  Green  Curled. — Plant  from  12  in.  to  14  in.  high,  with  a 
short  stem,  and  a  diameter  of  21  iu.  Leaves  spreading,  of  medium 
size,  finely  curled  throughout,  of  a  pale  green  colour.  Hearts 
rounded,  at  times  a  little  pointed,  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter, 
solid,  very  finely  curled,  and  of  a  beautiful  light  green  colour.  An 
exceedingly  pretty  Savoy,  and  stands  the  winter  well.  The  best 
variety  for  general  use. 

Des  Vertus. — Plant  almost  resting  on  the  ground,  from  12.  in  to 
15  in.  high,  and  from  2i  ft.  to  3  ft.  across.  Leaves  spreading,  large, 
rounded,  of  a  light  glaucous  green  colour,  coarsely  curled.  Heads 
fiatteued,  from  10  in.  to  11  iu.  iu  diameter,  very  firm  aud  solid,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  the  outer  edges  of  the  leaves  tinged  with  brown. 
This  variety  hearts  early,  growing  frequently  to  a  large  size,  and 
having  few  outer  leaves,  does  not  stand  severe  frost  so  well  as  the 
ordinary  Drumhead.     Fine  quality. 

Drumhead. — Plant  almost  resting  on  the  ground,  from  14  in.  to  15- 
in.  high,  and  from  2  ft.  to  2}  ft.  in  diameter.  Leaves  large,  broad 
spreading,  coarsely  and  slightly  curled,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  with 
faint  tinges  of  brown  on  some.  Hearts  large,  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  or 
12  in.  in  diameter,  not  much  curled,  very  firm  and  solid.  A  very 
fine  Savoy  for  winter  use ;  very  hardy. 

Drumhead  (Veitoh). — A  very  curled  selection  of  finer  quality,  but 
not  so  hardy  as  the  ordinary  forui. 

Dwarf  Drumhead. — See  Drumhead. 

Early  Dwarf  Ulm  (Dippo  Bros.). — See  Ulm. 

Early  Dwabf  Vienna. — See  Vienna  (Stuart  &  Mein). 
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Eablt  Dwakf  Vienna  (Senary). — Plant  of  very  small,  close,  com. 
pact  growth,  smaller  than  the  XJlm,  with  very  finely  onrled  leaves  of 
a  very  pale  green  colonr.  Hearts  small,  roundish  ovate,  from  3  in. 
to  4  in.  in  diameter,  very  close  and  firm,  fleshy,  crisp,  and  tender. 
Comes  early  into  use.  This  is  the  finest  and  most  envied  variety  of 
any. 

Earliest  Smallest  Vienna  (Senary). — See  Little  Pixie. 

Early  JonLiN  (Vilmorin  &,  Co.). — Plant  small,  cf  close,  compact 
growth  ;  height  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  with  a  short  stem,  and  from  20 
in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter.  Leaves  of  a  very  deep  green  colonr,  and 
very  coarsely  curled,  giving  it  a  very  distinct  appearance.  Hearts 
small,  roundish  ovate,  much  but  coarsely  curled,  very  firm  and  solid, 
crisp  and  fleshy.    Comes  early  into  use.     Inferior. 

Early  Limay. — See  Limay. 

Early  Vienna. — See  Vienna. 

Feather  Stemjied  (Carter  &■  Co.). — Plant  partaking  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  stem  being  covered  with  half  open 
sprouts,  and  having  a  small  head,  like  a  savoy.  Leaves  much  curled. 
Worthless. 

Green  Cukled  (Nutting  &  Sons). — see  Dwarf  Green  Curled. 

Green  Globe  (Vilmorin  &  Co.).— Plant  of  low  spreading  growth, 
height  12  in.,  with  a  diameter  of  21  in.  Leaves  roundish,  rather 
coarsely  curled,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  Hearts  roundish  or  flattened, 
from  7  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  very  firm  and  solid.  A  mid-season 
variety.     Good  stock. 

Golden  Savoy  (Vilmorin  &  Co.). — Plant  from  20  in.  to  24  in.  high, 
and  from  2  ft.  to  3  f r.  in  diameter,  somewhat  spreading.  The  outer 
leaves  pale  green,  much  curled.  The  hearts  large,  rather  loose, 
conical,  about  7  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  deep  golden  colour ;  very 
handsome  and  ornamental,  of  excellent  quality. 

Golden  Globe  (Nutting;  Carter;  Minier  &  Co.). — A  dwarfer 
form  of  the  preceding,  forming  round  and  more  solid  hearts. 

Golden  Yellow  (Denary). — A  very  fine  dwarf  form  of  the 
preceding.  Leaves  finely  curled.  Hearts  roundish  ovate,  about  6  in. 
in  diameter ;  very  firm  and  solid,  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  This 
variety  hearts  early,  and  then  opens  out  in  mild  weather,  becoming 
very  ornamental. 

luPERiALE  (Carter  &  Co.). — See  Des  Vertus. 

King  Koffee  (Harrison  &  Sons). — A  very  finely  curled  selection  of 
the  Vienna.     Larger  than  the  Early  Dwarf  Vienna  of  Benary. 

Large  Vertus  Drumhead  (Vilmorin  &  Co.). — See  Des  Vet-tus. 

Large  Green  Curled  (Llinier  &  Co.). — Plant  from  17  in.  to  18  in. 
high,  with  a  stem  of  about  6  in.  Hearts  somewhat  conical  in  shape, 
about  6  in.  in  diameter,  moderately  firm  and  solid,  and  finely  curled. 
This  may  be  termed  a  tall  growing  variety  of  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled, 
and  inferior. 

Large  Late  Erfurt  (Benary). — See  Green  Globe. 

Large  Late  Vertus  Drumhead  (Vilmorin  &  Co.). — See  Des 
Vertus. — *'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society." 


ASPAKAGUS  FEOM  SEED  WITHOUT 

TRANSPLANTING. 
As  is  well  known,  the  usual  way  of  getting  np  Asparagus  is  by 
sowing  seed  and  afterwards  transplanting  the  crowns.  In  all  works 
on  kitchen  gardening  this  plan,  and  no  other,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
is  recommended.  That  the  plan  succeeds  well  enough,  when  managed 
Bkilfnlly  and  carried  out  under  favourable  conditions,  there  can  bono 
doubt ;  but  it  is  also  trne  that  transplanting  throws  the  plants  back 
considerably,  and  that  it  is  often  the  cause  of  great  losses  amongst 
the  plants,  thereby  causing  much  loss  of  time  in  filling  the  beds. 
Asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  subjects  to  transplant  that 
the  cultivator  has  to  deal  with.  Seeds  grow  freely  enough,  and  there 
is  never  any  diSioulty  in  raising  young  plants ;  but  moving  from  the 
Beed  bed  to  the  permanent  bed  is  a  very  different  matter,  particularly 
when  the  plants  have  to  be  transported  any  distance — as,  for  example, 
when  they  come  from  the  nursery,  where  they  are  not  always  so 
carefully  lifted  as  they  should  be.  Several  plans  have  been  suggested 
to  prevent  losses  in  transplanting,  and  one  of  the  best  is  to  move  the 
plants  just  when  they  begin  to  grow,  and  not  before,  as  ia  frequently 
done.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  however,  there  are  sure  to  be 
losses,  causing  blanks  in  the  beds,  and  which  have  to  be  filled  up  the 
following  season. 

By  sowing  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  however,  and 
simply  thinning  them  out  to  the  proper  distances  apart,  all  trouble 
and  losses  are  avoided.  Perhaps  a  little  more  seed  is  used  at  first, 
and  a  little  more  space  occupied  for  the  first  year  or  two ;  but  these 
considerations  are  nothing  compared  with  the  advantages  obtained. 


There  are  other  objections  that  might  possibly  bo  offered  to  the  plan, 
but  they  are  not  worth  considering.  It  is  well  known  that,  by 
transplanting,  the  plants  that  grow  lose  a  year  or  more,  owing  to  the 
check  they  receive.  The  first  year  their  growth  is  usually  as  weak 
or  weaker  than  it  was  the  year  previous  in  the  seed  bed,  where,  had 
they  remained,  it  would  have  been  increasing  in  strength,  and  the 
plants  would  have  yielded  a  crop  proportionally  earlier.  To  sow  seed 
to  transplant  when  the  seedlings  are  two  years  old  or  more,  and 
afterwards  wait  for  four  or  five  years  longer  for  a  crop,  ia  a  long 
while,  when  perhaps  a  third  of  tho  time  might  be  saved  by  sowing 
seed  only,  aa  baa  been  recommended.  A  few  yeara  ago  the  writer 
was  asked  by  a  gentleman  to  go  and  see  a  plantation  of  Asparagua 
which  he  had  made  some  distance  from  his  own  place,  because  the 
situation  and  soil  were  favourable — a  market  gardener  contracting 
to  look  after  the  plantation,  under  the  aupervision  of  a  friend  of  the 
gentleman's.  About  an  acre  of  good  ground  waa  inclosed,  great 
quantities  of  manure  applied  to  it,  including  many  tons  of  bones,  and 
the  whole  was  trenched  over  3  ft.  deep.  At  the  proper  season  young 
plants  were  procured  from  the  nursery  and  the  beds  planted.  It 
happened  to  be  rather  a  dry  time,  and  the  plants  were  nothing  the 
better  for  their  journey  from  the  nursery,  and,  though  as  carefully 
and  as  quickly  got  iuto  the  ground  as  possible,  about  one-third  of  the 
crop  perished  during  the  summer.  The  second  year  the  blanks  were 
made  np  again  from  the  nursery,  and  again  a  large  proportion  died, 
but  not  so  many.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  that  we 
visited  the  beds ;  the  gentleman  was  anxious  to  have  them  in  good 
yielding  condition  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also  to  have  plants  for 
forcing.  We  suggested  that  the  spaces  in  the  rows  should  be  ready 
where  possible,  and  sown  with  seed,  and  that  the  renainder  of  the 
ground  should  be  laid  out  in  beds  and  alao  sown.  Thia  waa  done, 
and  the  following  autumn  there  were  no  blanks  on  the  ground,  and 
by  the  third  year  the  aeedling  planta  were  about  aa  good  aa  those 
which  were  several  years  older,  and  that  had  come  from  the  nursery. 
The  old  market  gardener  received  our  suggestions  about  seedling 
beds  rather  contemptuously  at  first,  but  he  acknowledged  in  the  end 
that  the  plan  answered  well.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  example 
of  seedling  plantations  we  had  seen,  for  we  had  learned  the  plan  in 
an  extensive  Scotch  garden,  where  it  was  found  to  answer,  and  was 
carried  out  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  a  large  quarter  there,  not  one 
blank  was  to  be  found,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  thanks  to 
timely  thinning  and  subsequent  good  culture,  the  plants  were  as 
fine  and  strong  as  we  have  seen  transplanted  ones  at  the  end  of  five 
years  or  more  from  the  time  of  sowing.  Beds  for  seedling  plantations 
may  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  either  raised  or  sunk  according  to 
circumstances,  and  afterwards  dressed  and  cultivated  in  the  ordinary 
manner. — "  Field." 


KITCHEN  GARDENING  IN  GREECE. 
Like  all  other  branches  of  horticulture,  kitchen  gardening  has  made 
great  progress  in  Greece  during  tho  last  few  years,  and  in  the  Athens 
vegetable  and  fruit  market  we  meet  with  as  large  and  as  fine  a  display 
of  silads.  Artichokes,  Tomatoes,  Aubergines,  Bamias  (Hibiscus 
03culentus),  Peas,  Beans,  anJ  other  groan  material  as  ia  to  be  found  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Western  Europe.  Tha  modern  Athenian  coster- 
monger  and  his  attendant  donkey  are  as  great  institutions  in  the 
city  of  the  Violet  Crown  aa  they  are  in  London,  and  in  the  early 
morning  our  streets  resound  with  similar  cries  to  those  that  are  heard 
in  your  own  smoky  city,  but  in  language  differing  but  little  from  that 
used  in  the  days  of  Thucydides.  Fruit  and  vegetables  here  are  sold 
by  the  oke  (282  lb.  English),  an  old  Turkish  weight  still  used  through, 
out  Greece,  at  a  cheap  rate.  I  have  already  described^the  numerous 
wild  vegetables,  such  as  Chicory,  Sowthrift,  &o.,  which  are  sold  in  the 
streets,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  floral  displays  made  by  our  flower- 
sellers  almost  throughout  the  year.  How  would  some  of  your  lovers 
of  flowers  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  buying  a  huge  bouquet  of 
Liliea,  Rosea,  Violets,  and  Hyacinths  in  mid. December  for  as  many 
pence  as  they  would  give  shillings  in  England,  or  a  large  bunch  of 
Violets  for  less  than  a  penny  on  Christmas  Day  ? 

Fruit  growing,  too,  is  progressing,  thousands  of  new  subjects  of 
every  description  being  planted  every  ye.ar.  Cherries,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Pears,  &0.,  are  all  good  and  cheap,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  price  list  of  the  best  quality  of  fruit,  which  ia  chiefly  grown 
at  Kermelonea,  ontsido  Athens  proper  :  Peara,  lid.  to  2d.  per  oke  ; 
Water  Melona,  Id.  to  lid.  ;  Cherries,  3^-  to  4id.  ;  Morello 
ditto,  4id.  to  5|d. ;  Apricots,  2d.  to  3d.;  Peaches,  3d.  to  4d. ; 
choice  Grapes,  2d.  to  3cl, ;  Pomegi'anates,  IJd.  to  2d.  The  best  Pears 
are  grown  in  the  island  of  Skopelos,  and  fetch  from  3id.  to  4id.  per 
oke.  Greek  gardeners,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  doing  their  best  to 
profit  by  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy  in  thia  beautiful  home  of 
the  sun.  X.  Landebeb. 
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Potatoes  on  "Waste  Heaps. — Two  years  ago  I  cleaned  oat  a 
pond  in  which  the  email  stream  flowing  through  it  had  left  a  large 
quantity  of  alluvial  deposit.  This  was  shot  into  a  meadow  close  at 
hand,  and  formed  a  heap  about  14  rods  in  area.  This  I  planted  in 
spring  with  Irish  Rook  Potatoes,  3  ft.  apart  every  way.  The  crop 
which  we  raised  last  week  quite  realised  my  expectations,  eight  bags 
(160  lb.)  of  prime  tubers  coming  to  the  swale.  It  ia  worthy  of  re- 
mark  that  they  were  almost  entirely  free  from  disease,  while  Pota- 
toes in  the  kitchen  garden  adjacent  were  much  affected  by  it.  Might 
not  many  of  the  waste  heaps  which  we  constantly  see  about  the 
country  be  thus  advantageoualy  utilised  ? — W.  J.  Foster,  Dene  Court, 
omerseiskire. 

Sharpe's  Invincible  Pea. — In  my  trial  of  new  Peas  this 
season  I  find  this  to  be  an  excellent  and  distinct  Pea.  I  have  grown 
it  side  by  side  with  Marvel,  Dr.  McLean,  Criterion,  and  others,  all 
excellent  Peas,  and  I  consider  it  to  be  second  to  none  of  them.  It  is 
a  second  crop  Pea ;  sown  April  12,  it  came  into  flower  on  June  20,  and 
was  gathered  July  1,  The  pods,  which  are  in  pairs,  each  contain 
from  nine  to  eleven  Peas  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  It  is  very 
productive  and  excellent  in  flavour.  Its  height  ia  from  21  ft.  to 
3  ft. — David  Lumsden,  Bloxham  Ball. 

Mushroom  Beds. — The  best  season  for  making  up  these  ia  now 
at  band,  and  when  a  good  supply  of  fresh  stable  manure  ia  at  com- 
mand it  should  be  carefully  shaken  over,  and  any  dry  portions 
thoroughly  moistened,  adding  a  good  quantity  of  fresh  turfy  loam  as 
the  work  progresses.  The  loam  will  moderate  the  heat  and  make  the 
bed  last  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  as  the  violent  heating  to 
which  the  manure  is  sometimes  exposed  drives  off  the  elements  moat 
essential  for  the  growth  of  the  Mushrooms,  and  hastens  the  decay 
of  the  manure,  thus  necessarily  shortening  the  season  of  production. 
Beds  made  up  flrmly  of  this  mixture  seldom  heat  too  strongly,  and 
they  may  be  spawned  almost  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  spawn 
begins  to  run  a  good  coating  of  new  loamy  soil,  of  a  rather  adhesive 
texture,  should  be  aifted  fine  and  applied  as  a  covering,  beating  it 
down  as  firmly  as  the  back  of  a  spade  can  make  it.  Beds  made  in 
this  manner  in  situationa  where  a  moist  intermediate  temperature 
can  be  commanded  have  continued  to  aupply  abundance  of  Mush- 
rooms for  a  long  period. — J.  G. 

Jefiferies'  Little  Queen  Lettuce. — I  oan  fully  endorse  all  Dr. 
Koden  says  (p.  148)  respecting  this  Lettuce.  I  have  grown  it  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other 
Lettuce  for  summer  work.  I  gave  it  a  fair  trial  along  with  a  very 
superior  strain  of  Paria  Coa,  which  I  have  had  for  several  years,  and 
which  I  thought  could  not  be  surpassed  until  I  compared  it  with 
Little  Queen.  The  two  sorts  were  sown  on  three  occasions  under 
precisely  similar  conditions ;  their  after  treatment  was  also  similar, 
and  the  result  in  each  case  waa  that  the  Little  Queen  waa  auperior  to 
the  Paris  Cos,  At  first  I  thought  it  slow  in  growth,  but  when  I 
pulled  one  up,  its  firmness,  weight,  criapness,  and  good  flavour  con- 
vinced me  that  Paria  Coa  waa  eclipsed,  although  larger  and  much 
more  showy  looking.  If  all  new  introductions  were  to  be  tested  by 
some  standard  sort,  aa  in  this  case,  much  disappointment  would  be 
avoided.— J.  Gadd,  Thorndon, 

Crowbar-planted  Cabbages. — I  have  not  the  number  of  Th 
Garden  to  which  Mr.  Gilbert  (Vol.  Xlll.,  p.  407)  refers,  but  I  do 
not  remember  having  condemned  the  crowbar  system  of  planting 
either  Cabbage  or  any  other  of  the  Brassica  family.  I  remember, 
however,  having  questioned  the  advisability  of  extending  the  practice 
to  early  Potatoes  and  similar  crops.  I  have  for  years  planted 
Broccoli  and  winter  greens  on  Mr.  Gilbert'a  system. — J.  Geoom. 

Cucumbers  and  their  Use  in  the  East.— One  of  the  most 
favourite  vegetables  in  the  East  of  Europe  is  the  common  Cucumber 
(Cucumis  sativa),  or  Angouria,  as  it  is  called  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
)t  ia  sometimes  eaten  as  salad  with  oil  and  vinegar,  but  more  often 
with  ealt  alone,  and,  with  bread,  often  forma  the  evening  meal  of  the 
Greek  or  Turkish  labourer,  with  a  few  Tomatoes  or  a  bunch  of 
Grapes  as  the  second  course.  Cucumbers  also  play  an  important 
part  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  are  often  eaten  at  dessert  with 
fruit.  In  the  month  of  April,  when  they  are  scarce,  they  cost  in 
the  market  from  2d.  to  3d.,  but  late  in  June  and  July  the  Athens 
costermonger  does  a  thriving  trade  in  them  at  a  halfpenny  apiece 
for  the  largest  and  best.  The  peel  is  much  used  as  a  cure  for  head- 
ache, and  is  bound  on  the  forehead  with  a  hacdkerchief.  There  is 
also  a  peculiar  superstition  that  if  a  piece  of  the  peel  of  the  first 
Cucumber  eaten  ia  bound  round  the  head  the  person  will  be  free 
from  fever  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  ancient  Greeks  called 
the  Cucumber  Sikya,  but  the  moderns  use  the  Turkish  word  An- 
gonria.  The  Cucumber  must  be  eaten  when  it  ia  young  and  fresh, 
otherwise  it  ia  apt  to  be  unwholesome,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  had 
a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  Cucumbera  produce  illness,  except  eaten 
with  strong  wine,  but  this  saying,  like  many  others,  is  not  borne 
out  by  fact. — X.  Landerer,  Athens. 


PROPAGATING. 

MiKiNiA  sCANDENs  YABIEGATA.— Tbis  beautiful  climbcr  may  be 
readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  either  made  of  the 
tops,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  or  single  eyes,  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  The 
soil  usually  _  used  for  soft-wooded  plants  will  suit  the 
Mikania  admirably.  Insert  the  cuttings,  sprinkle  them  over 
with  a  fine-rosed  watering  pot,  and  place  them  in  the  cutting 
box  on  bottom-heat,  when  they  will  emit  roots  in  a  fortnight. 
They  must  be  shaded  from  sunlight,  as  they  very  soon  flag,  and 
if  too  much  moisture  be  given  overhead,  it  is  liable  to  affect  in- 
juriously the  tender  parts  of  the  foliage.     The  best  plan  is  to 


Fi^.  1. 

Ciittirigs  of  Mikania  scandens  varleRata. 


Fig.  2. 


tilt  the  glasses  or  lights  after  watering  for  a  couple  of  hour?, 
an  operation  which  should  always  be  done  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. H.  H. 


LAW. 

Injury  to  Vegetation  Caused  by  Chemical  Works. — The  plain 
tiflfs  in  the  case  of  Brooke  v.  Wigg,  recently  before  Vice-Chanoellor  Sif 
James  Bacon,  in  the  Chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Sir 
J '■  chard  Brooke  and  his  eldest  son,  are  owners  of  Norton  Priory  estate  in 
(  hesbire,  and  the  Cuerdley  estate  in  Lancashire,  the  former  consisting  of 
itLoat  5G00  acres,  and  the  latter  of  1200  acres,  and  the  object  of  the  suit 
was  to  restrain  the  defendants,  irho  were  owners  of  a  manufactory  which 
had  originally  been  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  creosote  and  pitch, 
but  was  now  used  as  alkali  works,  from  damaging  the  estates  and  crops 
thereon.  The  plaintiffs  complained  that  in  addition  to  the  manufacture 
of  alkali,  the  defendants  had  carried  on  vitriol,  copper,  soda,  and  other 
works,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  fumes  from  such  works  was  deadly  to 
the  vegetation,  and  generally  destructive  to  the  plaintiffs*  property.  It 
was  also  said  that  the  defendants  could  have  prevented  this  result  by  the 
use  of  proper  means  of  condensation.  The  principal  defence  of  the 
defendants  was  that  besides  their  own  works  there  were  numerous  other 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  alkali  and  similar  substances,  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years  without  any  complaint  or 
interruption  on  the  plaintiffs'  part,  and  that  much  of  the  damage  waa 
caused  by  these  other  works.  They  contended  that  they  had  used  the 
best  processes  known  for  condensing  the  vapours,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Government.  They  admitted  that  deleterious  vapours  had  escaped 
from  their  works  in  rare  and  accidental  circumstances,  but  they  denied 
that  such  damage  was  continuous.  The  trial  occupied  a  great  many  days 
and  a  great  quantity  of  evidence  was  given  on  the  plaintiffs'  part  to  prove 
that  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  defendants'  works  to  the  Norton 
Priory  estate  the  greater  part  of  the  damage  caused  to_  that  estate  was 
due  to  the  defendants'  works,  as  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the  estate, 
while  the  other  works  at  Widnes  and  Runcorn  were  at  a  much  greater 
distance.  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  said  that  every  man  was  entitled  to 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  own  property,  and  any  inter- 
ference with  such  enjoyment  was  a  wrong  for  which  the  law  gave  a  remedy. 
In  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case  it  was  necessary  for  the  plaintiti'a 
to  bring  home  acts  of  damage  to  the  special  defendants  whom  they  had 
selected  for  their  attack.  The  evidence  on  both  sides  had  been  very 
voluminous,  and  ranch  time  had  been  necessarily  expended  in  cross- 
examination  ;  and  in  his  opinion  the  result  of  the  evidence  was  to  establish 
the  deleterious  nature  of  the  vapours  complained  of,  and  to  bring  home  a 
considerable  part  of  the  damage  done  to  the  plaintiffs'  property  to  the 
defendants'  works.  The  defendants  had  proved  by  their  evidence  that 
large  quantities  of  similar  vapours  had  come  from  other  works,  similar  to 
those  of  the  defendants,  at  Widnes,  and  for  a  period  previous  to  the 
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erection  of  the  defendants*  works,  and  they  had  brought  witnesses  who 
said  that  the  damage  done  by  the  defendants'  works  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  that  done  by  the  numerous  surrounding  works  of  the  dis- 
trict. Against  the  theories  and  opinions  of  such  witnesses  he  had  to  set 
the  positive  statements  of  the  witnesses  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  had  with 
their  own  eyes  seen  the  vapours  from  the  defendants'  works  settle  on  the 
property  of  the  plaintiflfs.  If  they  had  also  suffered  from  other  manufac- 
tories, that  wag  no  reason  why  they  should  suffer  more  from  the  defend- 
ants' works.  Therefore,  he  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  conducting  their  manufacture 
to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiffs  ;  but,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  distin- 
guish the  damage  done  to  the  plaintiffs  by  the  defendants'  works  from 
that  done  by  other  works,  he  should  make  no  order  for  an  inquiry  as  to 
damage. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  First  White  Fuchsia— In  The  GAitpEN  of  July  27  (p.  98) 
I  saw  an  eoquiry  about  various  Fuchsias,  one  of  which  was  Venus  Tictrix. 
Mr.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  has  kindly  given  me  the  date  of  its 
purchase  by  him.  Yenus  Victris  was  the  very  first  white  Fuchsia  ever 
brought  out  and  the  parent  of  all  the  others.  It  was  raised  by  John  Gulliver, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Smith  Marriott,  of  Horsmonden,  Kent,  and  was 
bought  from  him  by  Mr.  Cripps  in  1841. — W.  MARitioTT,  Down  House, 
Bland  ford. 

The  Crapa  Myrtle. — The  enclosed  has  been  given  to  me  as  the 
flower  of  the  Crape  Myrtle.  It  came  from  New  Orleans.  Can  you  tell 
me  Khat  the  real  name  of  the  plant  is  ? — Kate  Ryley,  SoutJixJort.  [The 
red-flowered  greenhouse  shrub  which  you  have  sent  is  Lagerstrcemia 
indica,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.] 

Prince  Albert  Pine. — This,  I  believe,  was  raised  in  the  same  batch 
of  seedlings  as  Black  Prince  by  Mr.  Foden,  then  gardener  to  Mr.  Ent- 
wistle,  The  Foxholes,  Lancashire.  My  informant  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Foden, 
who  resides  in  this  neighbourhood. — H.  Ltxdsei,  Huntroyde. 

Epilobium  obcordatum.— This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants 
I  have  to  propagate  from  cuttings.  Can  any  one  give  me  a  hint  in  order 
to  ensure  success  ?— W.  [Cuttings  taken  from  ripened  wood  of  E.  obcor- 
datum root  freely  if  put  in  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  They 
keep  well  if  potted  after  rooting  in  small  pots,  and  can  be  planted  out  in 
the  spring  of  the  foUowiug  year.  Plants  of  it  have  stood  well  during 
mild  winters  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  rockery  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  where  they  flower  abundantly.  Those  planted  in 
level  beds  also  flower  well,  but  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  damp  during 
winter  than  on  the  rockery. — J.  M'Nab.] 

PyruB  japonica.— la  the  fruit  of  this  eatable?  A  cluster  of  it  is 
growing  on  a  small  plant  in  my  garden. — J.  K  ,  Glenoir,  nea/r  Qalway. 
[The  fruit  of  Pyrus  japonica  is  certainly  not  poisonous,  but  very  much 
depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  person  attempting  to  eat  it  as  to  whether 
it  is  eatable  or  not.  Its  flavour  when  ripe  is  not  absolutely  disagreeable, 
but,  for  my  part,  I  never  cared  for  more  than  one  bite.  The  Japanese,  I 
believe,  make  it  into  a  preserve. — T.  S.] 

Eradicating  Buttercups. — I  want  to  know  by  what  means  I  can 
get  rid  of  a  very  strong  plantation  of  Buttercups  which  has  been  increas- 
ing yearly  in  a  field  in  my  pleasure  ground,  driving  out  all  the  best 
Grasses. — J.  E.  Gray.  [Sulphuric  acid  is  a  sure  cure  for  Buttercups. 
Women  or  boys  should  carry  it  in  old  blacking  bottles,  to  the  necks  of 
which  should  be  fastened  a  piece  of  strong  wire,  long  enough  to  hold 
them  by ;  have  a  stick  12  in.  long  by  1  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  long,  sharp 
point,  dip  the  stick  into  the  liquid  and  then  place  its  point  on  the  crown 
of  the  plane ;  the  effect  is  instantaneous.  I  have  seen  this  plan  practised 
successfully  in  one  of  the  best  kept  gardens  iu  this  county. — JonN  Gar- 
land, Killerton,  Exeter.'] 

Garrya  elliptiea  and  other  Hardy  Shrubs. — What  is  the 
best  season  for  pruning  and  takiog  cuttings  from  the  Garrya  elliptiea, 
and  also  the  best  season  for  transplanting  it  ?  I  would  ask  the  same 
question  respecting  Arbutus  and  Holly,  and  whether  the  variegated  and 
hedgehog  Holly  are  less  manageable  as  to  transplanting  than  the  common 
Holly  ? — J.  E.  Gray.  [Garryas  should  receive  what  pruning  they  require 
in  spring  after  they  have  flowered.  Spring  is  also  the  best  time  to  prune 
both  the  Arbutus  and  Hollies.  Cuttings  of  the  Garrya  and  Holly  may 
be  put  in  now  ;  in  some  localities  they  will  strike  root  in  a  shady  border 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  others  they  require  a  frame.  It  is  useless  putting 
in  cuttings  of  Arbutus.  These  shrubs  may  be  all  safely  transplanted  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  Hollies  are  more  diffi- 
cult than  others  to  move,  but  if  the  Garrya  has  been  more  than  one  year 
established,  as  a  rule,  its  removal  should  not  be  attempted.  Better  get  it 
in  a  pot  from  some  nursery. — T.  S.] 

Early  Peaches. — If  I  were  going  to  plant  a  house  with  Peaches  I 
should  employ  few,  if  any,  but  the  old  varieties.  lamnotatall  sure  that 
of  those  mentioned  (p.  210)  any  but  Early  Beatrice  are  earlier  than  the 
old  early  kinds,  and  even  Beatrice  with  me  this  year  was  not  gathered 
before  the  Early  York,  which  is  a  larger  and  better  fruit.  It  is  said,  nay, 
claimed  for  new  varieties,  that  they  are  improvements  on  old  sorts,  not  bo 
much  in  the  character  of  the  fruit  as  in  the  constitution  of  the  tree,  which 
is  stated  not  to  be  so  subject  to  mildew,  &c. ;  but  those  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  are  subject  to  all  the  ills  of  the  old  sorts.    As  to 


being  earlier,  to-day  1  have  gathered  some  excellent  fruit  of  Grosse  Mig- 
nonue,  Barringtou,  Early  Savoy,  Acton  Scot,  Bcllegarde,  Dr.  Hogg,  Early 
Alfred,  and  Early  Louise,  and  I  gathered  fruit  from  the  same  varieties 
last  week,  with  the  exception  of  Bellegarde.  I  should  have  added  Craw- 
ford's Early,  which  is  worthless,  except  for  show.  Indoors  some  time 
since  I  gathered  Early  York,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Alfred,  and  Royal 
George  all  at  the  same  time.  Royal  George  being  by  far  the  best.  Plant 
plenty  of  the  well-known  sorts  is  my  recommendation,  and  afterwards  the 
new  kinds  might  be  added  if  thought  proper. — John  Taylor,  Hardwicke 
Grange,  Shreirsbury. 

Lilium  tturatum. — What  number  of  blossoms  does  this  Lily 
usually  bear?  I  have  one  now  in  flower,  G  ft.  G  in,  in  height,  which  is 
bearing  thirty-two  blooms  on  a  single  stem,  all  of  good  size.  On  another 
plant  the  blooms  were  very  large,  but  they  remained  cup-like,  and  the 
petals  would  not  reflex;  can  any  of  your  readers  explain  this?  I  feed 
my  plants  liberally  with  Stauden's  manure,  and  plant  the  bulbs  on  the  top 
of  the  soil,  like  Hyacinths,  in  order  to  give  more  root  room. — F.  H.  E. 
[It  is  difficult  to  reply  definitely  to  the  question  asked,  viz.,  How  many 
blossoms  does  this  Lily  usually  bear  ?  Much  depends  on  the  mode  of  culture 
and  the  variety — for  there  are  many — some  never  exceeding  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  blossoms,  and  others  a  much  larger  number.  I  presume  the 
enquiry  relates  to  the  blooms  on  a  single  stem.  I  have  had  forty  and 
upwards,  and  on  fasciculated  stems,  a  mode  of  growth  not  uncommon  in 
the  case  of  this  Lily,  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  ;  a  clump,  originally  one 
bulb,  of  five  stems,  two  large  and  three  smaller,  produced  upwards 
of  300  blooms  last  year.  I  cannot  say  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
petals  of  the  Lily  described  not  fully  opening.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
have  received  a  check  from  spring  frosts,  which,  although  not  remarked 
at  the  time,  is  now  developing  its  effects. — J.  W.  S.] 

Names  of  Plants.— R.  L.  D.— Clethra  alnifolia,  from  North 
America.  Ml^s  T.,  Belfast. — Maurandia  Barclayaua.  F. — Odontoglos- 
sum  Andersonianum.  Inquirer. — Hedychium  Gardnerianum.  Anon. — 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  it  is  a  kind  of  Asclepias.  The  shrub  is  Neillia 
thyrsiflora  from  Nepaul. 

Names  of  Fruita.— J".  3/.— 117,  Beurre  Diel;  19,  common  Berga- 

mot  (standard) ;  93,  the  true  Marie  Louise.  Bradford, — Alberge  or 
Portugal  Peach  and  Magnum  Bonum  Plum.. 


Earwigs.—"  S.  G.  S."  (p.  230)  seems  to  doubt  the  fact  that  earwigs 
creep  into  people's  ears,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  they  occasionally  do  so. 
When  a  lad  one  crept  into  my  ear,  and  I  have  known  the  same  thing  to 
happen  in  the  case  of  others.  A  slice  of  Apple  pressed  against  the  ear 
is  said  to  induce  them  to  come  out. — B.,    Hlghgate. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— At  a  recent  meeting  o 
this  Society  Mr.  A.McKinnon,  Melville  Castle,  read  a  paper  on  the  culture 
of  the  Peach,  He  described  its  early  history  and  introduction  into  this 
country,  and  referred  to  the  many  difficulties  that  attended  the  growing 
of  Peaches  in  Scotland.  Ho  concluded  by  stating  that  after  taking  into 
account  all  the  facts  of  Peach  culture  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  heated 
glass  house  in  order  to  ensure  a  crop  each  season.  A  spirited  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  some  of  the  members  contending  that 
artificial  heat  was  not  needed  in  ordinary  seasons  to  produce  a  crop,  each 
side  citing  instances  of  failure  and  success  with  and  without  the  appUca- 
tion  of  artificial  heat.  Mr.  John  Davidson,  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co. 
next  read  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  generally  pursued  in  nur' 
series.  He  described  the  system  of  budding  and  grafting,  mentioning  the 
different  stocks  required  for  difftrent  trees,  and  theadaptability  of  certain 
stocks  for  various  soils,  and  urged  the  more  general  planting  of  fruit  trees 
for  profit.  Mr.  R.  JMunro  made  a  few  remarks  ou  autumn-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  and  exhibited  twelve  sorts  at  present  bearing  a  profusion 
of  bloom.  Miss  Hope,  Wardie  Lodge,  sent  some  beautiful  flowers  of 
Dianthus  atropurpureus,  raised  from  the  Chiswick  strain  of  seed.  Messrs, 
Downie  &  Laird  exhibited  two  fine  new  Phloxes,  named  Lady  Belhaven 
and  Mrs.  Bowyer ;  and  Mr.  W.  Black  exhibited  a  curious  Lobelia  with 
blue  and  white  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Mr.  A.  Mcintosh,  Paxton 
House,  received  a  certificate  for  an  excellent  new  round  Potato  named 
Premier  White. 

International  Show_  of  1880.— There  need  be  no  fear  that  this 
will  be  a  great  success  provided  the  matter  be  fairly  ventilated,  and  to  do 
this  effectually  1  would  suggest  to  those  who  have  the  matter  at  present 
in  baud  the  advisability  of  at  once  communicating  with  some  leading 
horticulturist  in  all  the  large  towns  in  the  provinces,  preparatory  to  form- 
ing a  small  working  local  committee  in  each  place  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  subscriptions  and  guarantees.  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  such  steps 
were  at  once  taken,  they  would  be  much  more  eS'ectual  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause  than  any  circulars  that  could  be  sent  from  a  central  com- 
mittee ;  I  have  little  faith  in  such  appeals,  and  can  speak  from  experience. 
For  example,  we  all  know  that  much  more  should  be  done,  and  can  be  done 
if  we  have  willing  workers,  for  that  valuable  charity,  "  The  Gardeners* 
Benevolent  Institution."  A  short  time  ago,  a  few  gentlemen  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  here  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  objects  of  this  institution  by  individual  efforts.  A  fair  amount  of 
success  has  been  achieved,  which  could  never  have  been  done  by  appeals 
through  circulars ;  hence,  I  think  that  if  something  of  the  same  plan 
were  adopted  to  collect  funds  for  the  *'  International,"  it  would  be  widely 
and  liberally  responded  to.  A  further  suggestion  crops  up  in  my  mind, 
viz.,  that  if  the  show  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  international,  it  will 
assuredly  be  national,and  why  should  not  a  representative  chosen  f  romthese 
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local  committees  be  selected  and  placed  upon  the  general  committee  ?  By 
thismeans  we  give  a  fair  representation  of  national  horticulture. — Robert 
Tajt,  43,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


OPENING  OF  KEW  GAEDENS. 

Xt  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  onr  great  national  inatitntiona  are 
national  more  in  name  than  in  reality,  and  that  they  are  not  suflB- 
ciently  open  to  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  in  a  great 
meaanre  founded.  This  iniadicioua  conaervatiam  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  majority  of  the  community  being  indifferent  to  the  matter, 
and  to  the  small  minority,  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  or  in 
the  study  of  Nature,  not  being  strong  enough  to  secure  those  privi. 
leges  to  which  they  may  justly  lay  claim.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the 
selfish  and  monopoliaing  spirit  of  those  local  authorities  to  whom  the 
Government  has  given  much  power,  and  whose  opinions  carry  great 
weight  in  any  deliberations  the  Government  may  enter  upon  with 
respect  to  the  management  and  uses  of  the  institutions  over  which 
those  authorities  have  so  much  control.  Kew  Gardens  have  long 
held  a  high  position  among  those  public  places  that  are  devoted  to 
the  pleasure  or  instruction  of  the  public.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
alone  they  are,  as  a  place  of  recreation  and  amnaement,  a  great  boon 
to  everyone  within  reach  of  them.  They  were  formed  at  an  enormous 
cost,  and  are  supported  with  a  revenue  of  over  £22,000  a  year ;  while, 
as  a  large  field  for  the  study  of  horticulture,  botany,  and  vegetable 
physiology,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  world.  And  yet  those 
magnificent  and  useful  gardens  are  closed  to  the  public  throoghout 
the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  for  seven  or  eight  hours  after  the  time 
all  other  botanic  gardens  are  open  to  the  public.  In  the  early 
morning  of  summer,  in  the  early  hours  of  a  spring  or  autumnal  day — 
periods  equally  favourable  for  study  or  recreation — these  gardens 
are  absolutely  closed.  Such  an  arrangement  must  appear  to  most 
people  both  unaccountable  and  indefensible,  and  certainly  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  that  arrangement  are  so  flippant 
and  sophistical,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  present  management  of 
the  gardens  has  not  been  challenged  more  often  than  it  has  been. 
First,  we  are  told  that  the  earlier  opening  of  the  gardens  would 
interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  science.  This  would  be,  if  true,  a  serious 
allegation,  considering  that  oue  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  gardens 
is  to  develop  and  encourage  a  taste  for  botany  and  the  sciences 
allied  to  it.  Bat  the  fact  is,  neither  would  the  free  opening  of  the 
gardens  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  science,  nor  is  there,  unfortun. 
ately,  much  science  going  on  to  be  interfered  with.  If  the  opponents 
of  any  change  in  the  present  arrangements  mean  such  scientific  work 
as  is  done  in  books  or  reports,  it  is  done  in  the  officers'  rooms,  in  the 
library,  or  in  the  herbarium,  with  none  of  which  the  public  wish  to 
interfere  j  and  with  regard  to  such  horticultural  work  as  sending 
plants  to  the  colonies,  that  is  done  in  the  propagating  houaes  or 
packing  sheds,  which  are  always  private.  Even  were  the  gardens 
more  used,  as  they"  ought  to  be,  for  educational  purposes,  and 
the  botanical  classes  held  which  are  supposed  to  be  held,  the  free 
and  unrestricted  admission  of  the  public  could  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  either  public  teaching  or  private  study.  The  gardens  are 
large  enough,  as  everyone  knows,  and  there  are  plenty  of  places  in 
them  where  lectures  could  be  given,  where  the  student  could  study, 
and  scientific  researches  be  conducted,  without  any  hindrance  from 
public  interruption.  It  has  even  been  alleged  that  the  public  would 
interfere  with  the  gardeners  doing  their  proper  work !  When  the 
authorities  have  to  resort  to  such  an  absurd  argument  as  this,  they 
only  show  the  weakness  of  their  case.  It  is  also  urged  that  the 
people  have  more  time  allowed  them  in  Kew  Gardens  than  at  any 
other  gardens  in  the  world  ;  and  that  the  general  public  do  not  desire 
to  be  admitted  earlier  than  the  present  time.  Neither  of  those 
allegations  can  be  substantiated.  Besides,  even  were  this  statement 
correct,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  other  conntriea  adopt  a 
faulty  plan,  we  should  do  the  same.  Nor  are  they  correct  in  aaying 
that  the  public  are  indifferent  on  the  subject.  There  arc  few  of  us 
who  do  not  hear  people  constantly  complaining  that  gardens,  so  far 
away  frcm  London,  are  not  open  till  oue  o'clock,  when  the  best  part 
of  the  day  for  either  recreation  or  instruction  has  gone,  and  the  hot 
Bummer  afternoons,  or  the  short  hours  of  a  spring  or  autumnal  day 
are  alone  left  to  them.  With  regard  to  another  argument  that  baa 
been  urged,  viz.,  that  the  proposed  change  would  entail  extra  police 
and  expenditure,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  much  more  expense 
would  be  incurred,  provided  the  large  funds  at  present  at  the  disposal 
of  the  managers  were  economically  administered.  But  while  the 
conaiderationa  that  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  present 
arrangement  at  Kew  Gardens  are  such  as  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
entertained,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  unrestricted  opening  of 
these  gardens  are,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks, 
such  as  no  unprejudiced  person  will  attempt  to  disprove.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  gardens,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  public  havo  to 
pay  annually  a  large  anm  of  money,  were  open  in  the  forenoon,  the 


advantages  which  the  public  derive  from  them,  both  from  a  sanitary 
and  an  educational  point  of  view,  would  be  far  greater  than  they  are 
now.  On  account  of  the  short  time  now  allowed  either  for  study  or 
recreation,  the  gardens  are,  except  during  public  holidays,  almost 
deserted.  But  were  a  different  arrangement  adopted,  hundreds 
would  take  the  place  of  the  few  visitors  that  are  now  to  be  daily  seen 
there.  It  is,  however,  from  a  moral  and  educational  standpoint  that 
we  would  insist  upon  every  facility  being  given  for  visiting  these 
gardens,  and  every  encouragement  being  held  oat  to  students  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fine  opportunity  offered  them  for  the  study  of 
botany  and  horticulture.  What  Mr.  Buskin  has  so  well  said  of  "  art 
intellect "  may  be  also  said  of  science  intellect.  "  A  certain  quantity 
of  art  intellect,"  says  that  eloquent  writer,  "  is  bom  annually  in 

every  nation. Tou  may  lose  it,  or  you  may  gather  it; 

you  may  let  it  lie  loose  in  the  ravine  and  buried  in  the  sands,  or  you 
may  make  kings*  thrones  of  it,  and  overlay  temple  gates  with  it,  aa 
you  choose."  In  the  same  manner  we  may  say  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  science  intellect  and  nature-loving  intellect  is  born  to  ua  every 
year.  We  may  lose  much  of  this  also,  or  we  may  gather  it.  We 
may  let  it  lio  buried  in  obscurity  or  blighted  by  indifference  and 
neglect.  Or  we  may  let  it  expand  the  intellect,  improve  the  taate, 
and  even  mould  the  character  of  thousands.  We  may  make  out  of  it 
discoveries  that  never  would  have  been  made,  and  diffuse  widely  a 
taate  for  the  beautiful  that  never  would  have  been  diffused,  but  for 
the  fostering  influence  of  popular  education,  and  the  help  and  encour- 
agement of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  community.  By  all  means,  therefore,  let  these 
gardens  be  opened  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  let  classes  be 
held  and  lectures  delivered,  and  every  other  means  taken  to  attract 
the  visitor,  whether  in  search  of  health  or  of  knowledge.  Then,  out 
of  the  thousands  that  will  be  annually  flocking  to  them,  there  will  be 
less  chance  of  science  intellect  and  nature-loving  intellect  running  to 
waste,  and  more  chance  of  adding  largely  to  the  many  eminent 
botaniata  we  have  amongat  ua.— "  Medical  Preaa." 


Monatera  deliciosa  in  the  Conservatory. — When  the  old 

stove  space  of  the  conservatory  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  was  thrown  into  the  cool  and  larger  part,  some  large  plants  of 
this  that  grew  on  rookwork  were  subjected  to  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture. They  seem,  however,  to  thrive  fairly  well,  thus  proving  that 
this  remarkable  and  graceful  plant  is  available  for  winter  garden 
embellishment  in  the  cooler  class  of  structures  of  this  kind. 

Cineraria  maritima. — This,  though  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  is  not  so  often  seen  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  whole  plant  is  of 
the  purest  silvery  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  sorfacea  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  greenish,  although  in  a  degree  covered  with 
wool,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  no  leaf  is  more 
beautifully  cut.  This  ought  to  be  pre-eminently  a  park  plant,  and 
where  freely  used  would  give  life  and  character  to  ornamental 
grounds.  It  is  of  a  shrubby  habit  and  may  be  freely  used  in  the 
outsides  of  choice  masses  of  shrubs ;  those,  too,  who  edge  their  masses 
of  shrubs  with  some  particular  plant  will  find  this  a  very  striking 
plant,  as  it  may  be  kept  to  any  height  that  may  be  required,  and  a 
maaa  of  this  plant  edged  with  some  dark  green  dwarf  shrub  would 
be  a  sight,  and,  if  properly  attended  to,  would  equal,  if  not  excel, 
any  of  the  Centaureaa.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  toning  down  masses  of 
blue  or  purple;  and,  mingled  with  the  Perilla,  orimaon  Beet,  or  the 
dark  Coleus,  it  would  be  effective;  a  fe.v  plants  might  also  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  into  the  conservatory.  In  short,  from  its 
peculiar  whiteness,  it  is  attractive  in  any  place,  and  ia  a  most  charm- 
ing window  plant. — Thos.  Williams,  Ormskirlc. 

Adiantum  Farleyense  from  Seed. — This,  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  of  all  the  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  and  one  which  has 
hitherto  either  not  seeded  at  all,  as  some  assert,  or,  if  it  has,  has  not 
reproduced  itself  true  from  seed,  has  recently  come  to  me  as  a  chance 
self-sown  seedling  in  the  gravel  underside  shelf  of  mj  stove  house,  a 
fact  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  who  grow 
stove  Ferns. — W.  E.  G. 

Lemon  Seeds  Germinating:  Inside  the  Fruit. — A  few- 
days  ago  on  cutting  open  a  Lemon  that  seemed  to  be  sound,  I  found 
that  many  of  the  seeds  were  more  or  less  in  a  growing  condition 
inside  the  fruit,  the  roots  being  in  some  cases  i  in.  long,  and  the 
cotyledons  expanded.  This  I  considered  more  singular  than  Melon 
seeds  germinating  inside  the  fruit,  as  few  seeds  start  sooner  into 
growth  than  those  of  the  Melon  where  the  necessary  heat  and 
moiBtnre  are  applied. — J.  G. 


Clubbing  in  Cabbages.— This,  according  to  a  Russian  Government  enquiry, 
is  not  the  work  of  an  insect,  but  that  of  a  parasitic  vogotable  called  Plasmidio- 
phora  BrassicsD.  Some  of  the  means  adopted  by  way  of  remedy  are  sowing 
the  ground,  before  planting  the  crop,  with  common  salt,  wood  aahes,  or,  before 
all.  Boot. 
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"  This  Is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Aei  usblp  is  Natubb."— 5Aofc«i)cartf, 


AUTUMNAL  KOSES  AT  WALTHAM  CROSS. 
Although  there  have  long  been  what  are  termed  autumnal 
Eoses  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  produce  a  second  crop  o£ 
flowers  in  autumn,  yet  it  is  seldom  at  this  time  of  year  that  one 
can  meet  with  a  really  good  display  of  blossom.  The  flowers 
always  open  in  succession,  not  simultaneously,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  a  really  good  stand  of  Roses  can  be  shown  in  Sep- 
tember, unless  the  collection  to  choose  from  be  an  extensive 
one  ;  and  doubtless  it  is  for  this  reason  that  prizes  are  so  seldom 
offered  for  Roses  at  flower  shows  in  the  autumn.  It  was  not 
without  some  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  found  at  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son's  the  other  day  a  really  fine  display  of  Roses. 
Most  of  those,  producing  a  good  bloom,  are  dwarf,  or  pillar 
Roses,  and  their  disposition  is  different  from  that  usually 
found  in  most  nurseries.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  have 
square  quarters  and  long  lines  in  many  instances,  yet  some 
parts  of  the  ground,  besides  being  devoted  to  ordinary  nursery 
purposes,  are  also  converted  into  a  really  ornamental  garden ; 
large  pillars  of  Roses  are  introduced  among  low-growing  shrubs 
or  stately  Conifers ;  Tea  Roses  on  their  own  roots  are  grouped 
together  in  round  beds  on  the  edges  of  shrubberies  ;  whilst  the 
outside  walls  of  glass  houses  are  concealed  beneath  free  bloom- 
ing Teas  which  have  now  a  gay  appearance.  The  best  kind 
just  now  is  Belle  Lyonnaise.  The  plants  of  it  in  this  case  are 
not  formally  trained,  as  too  often  happens  in  nurseries  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  almost  at  will,  and  in  that 
way  they  are  much  more  effective  and  enjoyable  than  in  any 
other. 

Madame  Berarde,  planted  on  a  large  bank  near  the  entrance 
to  the  nursery,  forms  a  striking  feature  ;  it  is  "  worked  "  on 
De  la  Griff eraie, which  is  used  here  as  a  stock  ;  it  is  pegged  down 
every  year,  and,  thus  treated,  it  yields  an  abundance  of  flower- 
ing shoots.  As  an  autumnal  Rose  this  is  one  of  the  best  in  its 
way.  Its  flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
but  they  are  richer  in  colour  and  different  in  shape.  Here, 
indeed,  it  is  thought  to  be  superior  even  to  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Duchess  of  Bedford  is  a  fine  new  Rose  which  blooms  well  in 
autumn.  It  was  shown  this  year  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  W. 
Paul  at  several  of  the  London  and  other  shows,  where  it  was 
much  admired.  It  somewhat  resembles  Charles  Lefebvre  in 
habit  of  growth  and  shape  of  blossom,  but  in  colour  the 
flowers  are  deeper  and  brighter  than  those  of  General  Jacque- 
minot. 

Countess  of  Rosebery  is  another  new  Rose  now  finely  in 
flower.  It  resembles  Etieune  Levet,  but  is  much  freer  in 
growth  and  blooms  more  profusely.  Its  blossoms  are  of  a 
bright  rosy-salraon  and  handsome  in  shape.  This,  when  well 
established,  will  make  a  fine  Rose  for  autumnal  blooming. 

Dwarf  Roses  on  the  seedling  Brier  (Rosa  canina)  do  re- 
markably well  at  Waltham  Cross,  and  on  that  account  this 
stock  is  now  as  largely  used  as  the  Manetti.  Large  breadths 
of  all  the  best  autumn  blooming  Roses  are  almost  as  attractive 
now  as  one  would  expect  to  find  them  iu  July.  Among  the 
best  we  may  name  La  France,  one  of  the  finest  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  ill  cultivation.  Rows  of  it  now  represent  quite  hedges 
of  blossom.  La  Rosifere  is  producing  abundance  of  dark  velvety 
maroon  flowers  almost  fit  for  an  exhibition  stand  ;  and  Mons. 
E.  T.  Teas,  a  well  tried  Rose  only  iu  cultivation  a  few  years, 
IS  also  of  great  value  both  for  summer  or  autumn  flowering. 
Gonsoli  Gaelauo  is  a  pretty  variety  which  flowers  freely  in 
autumn ;  it  is  dwarf  and  admirably  adapted  tor  grouping  iu 
beds  or  raised  banks;  its  flowers  are  of  a  lively  salmon-blush, 
and  large  in  size.  Bessie  Johnson,  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  and 
Eliza  Boelle,  all  excellent  white  Roses,  are  now  finely  in  flower, 
and  Avocat  Duvivier  affords  an  abundance  of  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  all  through  the  season.     Amon^  other  kinds  now  in 


good  bloom  may  be  named  Star  of  Waltham,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Eugenie  Verdier,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  Captain 
Christy  is  one  of  the  best  and  freest  blooming  of  autumn 
Rosea,  and  Mons.  Fillion,  of  the  Jules  Margottin  type,  makes 
an  excellent  pillar  Rose.  Madame  Sophia  Fropot  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  bears  abundance  of  clear  pink  flowers.  Jules 
Margottin  and  Triomphe  de  I'Bxposition  bloom  well  as  pillar 
plants  ;  and  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  rank  amongst  the  best  of  perpetual  blooming 
garden  Roses.  Acidalie,  a  fine  old  white  Rose  of  the  Bouibou 
section,  is  now  profusely  in  bloom ;  indeed,  iu  good  soil  it 
flowers  without  intermission  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Round  beds  filled  with  dwarf  plants  of  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  on  its  own  roots  in  the  central  avenue  are  very 
attractive,  every  shoot  being  surmounted  by  numbers  of  buds 
and  fine  blossoms.  Large  beds  of  plants  of  the  beautiful  Tea 
Rose  Sofrano  turned  out  of  small  pots  into  rich  soil  fifteen 
months  ago  have  made  remarkable  growth,  many  of  them 
being  3  ft.  high,  bushy,  and  well  furnished  with  buds  and  cream- 
coloured  blossoms.  Hundreds  of  seedlings  are  to  be  found 
here  iu  all  stages  of  growth,  from  a  strong  flowering  specimen 
down  to  small  plants  a  few  inches  high,  which  have  been  raised 
from  seed  saved  with  much  care  from  hybridised  flowers  in 
the  hope  of  still  gaining  something  new  to  add  to  the  already 
lengthy  list  of  good  Roses  grown  here.  A  quantity  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Tea  and  other  Roses  struck  from  cuttings  last 
autumn  are  now  furnishing  a  flue  display  of  bloom.  The  cut- 
tings were  inserted  in  a  raised  border  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hedge,  and  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  them  struck  root  freely.  They 
were  afterwards  transplanted  at  distances  varying  from  1  ft. 
to  I5  ft.  apart  in  the  same  border,  into  which  had  been  dug  a 
large  quantity  of  road  sand.  The  plants  are  now  bushy  and 
strong,  and  full  of  bloom  and  buds,  and  where  flower  beds  are 
required  to  be  kept  gay  from  July  to  October,  plants  raised  in 
this  way  will  be  found  to  be  acquisitions. 

The  stock  De  la  GrifEeraie,  already  referred  to,  is  a  variety  of 
Rosa  multiflora,  sent  out  by  a  French  Rose  grower  many  years 
ago.  Its  flowers  are  rosy-purple,  changing  to  pinkish-purple 
as  they  advance  iu  age,  and  they  are  produced  in  very  large 
clusters.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  itself  a  good  climbing  Rose,  both  as 
regards  foliage  and  flowers,  but  its  great  value  at  the  present 
time  is  its  proved  suitability  as  a  stock  for  sonie  kinds  of  Roses. 
Among  others  the  strong-growing  varieties  of  the  Tea  scented, 
especially  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  grow  on  it  with  surprising 
vigour,  and  produce  very  fine  flowers  quite  up  to  the  end  of 
autumn.  Madame  Berarde,  Marechal  Miel,  climbing  Devoni- 
ensis,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  here  growing  on  the  seedling  Dog 
Rose,  have  only  made  shoots  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  this  year,  while 
the  same  varieties  on  the  De  la  G  rifferaie  have  made  shoots  from 
8  ft.  to  10  ft.  The  shoots  of  the  latter,  too,  are  stout  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth  and  well  ripened,  being  provided  with 
laterals  now  producing  an  abundance  of  well-formed  flower 
buds.  This  stock  is  found  to  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  and 
buds  take  most  freely  on  it.  For  standards  it  is  probably  not 
so  well  suited,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rather  tender,  and  therefore, 
if  allowed  to  grow  to  a  great  height  above  ground,  it  would  be 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  Whilst  kept  beneath  the  surface, 
however,  it  makes  an  excellent  stock  for  climbing  Roses. 

Dog  Rose  cuttings  are  also  struck  here  and  used  for  stocks. 
They  are  put  in  during  autumn,  and  consist  of  young  shoots 
torn  from  the  old  wood  with  a  "  heel."  The  following  summer, 
like  the  Manetti,  they  are  budded  near  the  ground,  and  for 
some  kinds  of  Roses  they  are  found  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  kind  of  stock,  and  they  are  much  more  easily  procured 
than  seedling  plants. 

Pot  Roses,  of  which  there  are  thousands  now  to  be  seen  in 
this  nursery,  are  exceptionally  strong  and  healthy  ;  they  are 
plunged  in  raised  beds  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  and  manure  in  a 
sunny  position.  Thus  situated  they  grow  vigorously  and  ripen 
their  wood  thoroughly.  C.  S. 


Early  and  Ijate  Budded  Boses. — In  budding  Rosea,  one  of 
he  principal  pointa  in  order  to  ensure  sacceaafnl  results  ia  to  bud 
arly,  so  that  the  buda  will  push  ahoota  sufEiciently  early  in  the  season 

r  the  wood  to  get  matured  enough  to  withatand  the  winter,  or  so  late 
hat  the  buda,  after  uniting,  will  remain  dormant  until  the  following 
■pring.     I  prefer  the  early  system,  as  in  light  aoila  if  drought  eeta 
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inTthe  bark  does  not  rise  so  freely,  and  success  is  nofc  so  certain  as 
while  the  sap  is  abundant.  It  is  also  a  saving  of  time  to  get  a 
moderate  growth  matured  in  the  same  season  in  which  the  buds  are 
put  in, — J.  G, 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  AVENUE  AND  LAND- 

SCAPE  PLANTING. 
The  season  for  making  alterations  in  pleasure  grounds  and 
park  lands  being  at  hand,  a  few  practical  notes  on  planting  and 
selecting  the  different  varieties  of  trees  for  that  purpose  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  service  to  intending  planters.  Of  course,  in  a 
single  paper  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings.  I  shall  therefore,  for  the  present,  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  I 
have  found  to  produce  the  beat  results.  One  of  the  first 
principles  to  be  observed  is  winter  effect.  Woodland  aspects 
in  summer  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
but  winter — cold,  bleak,  and  dreary — requires  all  the  warmth 
that  can  be  imported  into  it,  by  which  I  mean  plenty  of  ever- 
greens, variegated  and  berried  plants,  coloured  bark  and 
gracefully-branched  deciduous  trees.  With  this  principle  in 
view,  therefore,  the  following  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found 
best  adapted  for  the  varied  purposes  named  : — 

To  begin  with  evergreens,  for  home  avenues  no  Conifer  can 
exceed  in  beauty  Thujopsis  borealis.  It  is  a  plant  of  free  growth, 
perfect  in  symmetry,  graceful  in  habit,  excellent  in  colour, 
thoroughly  hardy,  and  very  cheap.  Yet  how  rarely  do  we 
meet  with  it !  Another  plant,  almost  equally  good,  though  of 
different  habit  of  growth,  is  Thuja  Lobbi,  which,  being  more 
conical  in  habit,  might  suit  some  tastes  better  than  the  Thu- 
jopsis. As  to  Welliugtonias,  which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue 
for  avenue  planting,  graceful  as  they  are  in  a  young  state,  I 
think  them  anything  but  well  adapted  for  small  avenue  plant- 
ing, but  for  large  parks  or  extensive  avenue  planting,  at  great 
distances  apart,  no  plant  can  be  better  suited,  though  person- 
ally I  should  prefer  Picea  nobilis,  or  the  Douglas  Fir.  The 
latter  has  proved  itself  such  a  free  grower  in  our  climate,  and 
its  timber  being  also  very  valuable,  those  on  the  outlook  for 
avenue  trees  would  do  well  to  plant  it.  Picea  nobilis  is  of 
slower  growth  and  less  graceful,  but  is  superior  to  the  Douglas 
Fir  in  point  of  colour. 

As  a  deciduous  avenue  tree  I  would  recommend  the  Spanish 
Chestnut;  first,  for  its  gracefulness  in  winter,  and,  secondly, 
for  its  flowers  in  spring,  its  grand  foliage  in  summer,  and  its 
fruit  in  autumn.  Next  in  order  come  the  Lime,  Horse  Chest- 
nut, and  Elm.  In  giving  a  hst  of  trees  that  produce  the  best 
landscape  effects,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grouping 
system  is  the  one  which  I  prefer,  i.e.,  from  three  to  seven  or 
more  trees  of  one  kind,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
mansion,  the  formation  of  the  ground,  &c.,  should  be  placed 
together.  Of  course,  single  specimen  trees  play  an  important 
part  in  all  landscapes,  but  the  groups  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
formed  first,  and  the  finishing  stroke,  as  it  were,  be  given  by 
planting  a  columnar-habited  tree  there,  a  pyramidal  one  yonder, 
a  drooping  one  in  another  spot,  and  so  on,  to  complete  the 
picture.  The  copper-coloured  Beech  must  be  first  on  our  list, 
next  the  green  form  or  type,  then  the  Birch  and  the  Oak,  some 
of  the  Turkey  varieties  of  which  have  foliage  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  sub-tropical  plants.  As  evergreen  companion  groups  the 
best  are  the  common  Spruce  Fir,  the  Douglas  Fir,  the  Scotch 
Fir,  and  Evergreen  Oaks.  As  single  specimens  for  associating 
with  this  grouping,  the  best  are  the  Robinias,  Lombardy  and 
Aspen  Poplars,  Silver  Birch,  Green  Hollies,  Deodar  and  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  Cryptometias,  and  Welliugtonias.  For  scenery 
nearer  home,  and  for  general  "  gardenesque  "  effect,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  striking  plants,  viz.,  green  and  variegated 
Hollies,  common  and  variegated  Yews,  Junipers,  and  Retino- 
sporas,  and,  indeed,  all  the  compact  and  dwarfer-growing 
Coniferoa.  As  deciduous  companion  trees  I  would  select  the 
Laburnums,  Ailantus,  Japanese  Maples,  and  Robinias,  all  of 
which  will  be  found  to  blend  harmoniously  and  look  best  when 
grouped,  as  to  colours,  <fco.,  as  above  suggested. 

So  many  handsome,  compact,  and  dwarf-growing  hardy 
shrubs  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  from  Japan  and  other 


countries,  that  the  idea  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  that 
an  entire  garden  of  dwarf,  columnar,  conical,  and  pyramidal- 
growing  shrubs  (no  artificial  distortion  or  clipping  to  be 
attempted),  arranged  with  a  view  to  permanent  effect,  would 
be  interesting.  Who,  therefore,  will  establish  such  a  garden  ? 
I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  the  practical  part  connected 
with  it.  W.  W.  H. 


FOREST  WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 
As  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  planting  operations  will  demand 
attention,  all  works  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
should  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  consist  of 
fencing,  draining,  trenching  and  holing.  One  of  the  first  requisites 
to  successful  planting  is  a  fence  impervious  to  sheep  and  cattle ;  and 
unless  rabbits  and  hares  can  also  be  kept  out,  but  little  can  be  done 
in  rearing  plantations  formed  of  small  trees.  Where  the  land  has  not 
been  trenched  the  advantages  of  early  holing  are  great,  as  the  exca- 
vated soil  becomes  ameliorated  b/  exposure.  Much  of  the  nursery 
stock  intended  for  woodlands  may  now  be  raised  and  afterwards  care, 
fully  bedded  upon  a  dry,  warm  soil  until  it  can  be  placed  in  its 
permanent  situation.  If  this  operation  be  well  performed,  and  a 
proper  soil  and  position  be  chosen,  the  growth  of  the  small  rootlets 
will  continue  and  the  plants  may  afterwards  be  removed  under  cir- 
cumstances most  favourable  to  their  rapid  development.  Injured  roots 
should  be  carefully  pruned  back  at  once,  but  the  less  the  knife  is 
used,  either  upon  these  or  upon  the  head,  the  better.  The  layering 
of  a  deciduous  coppice  should  be  finished  as  early  as  possible. 
Select  two  years'  shoots,  peg  them  firmly  in  the  ground,  cutting  the 
layer  half-way  through  on  its  under  side,  if  necessary,  to  bring  it 
well  to  the  ground;  cover  with  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  of  soil,  and  bring 
the  head  into  an  upright  position ;  also  out  away  from  the  parent 
stool  layers  of  two  or  three  years'  growth.  Layering  may  be  prao- 
tised  upon  almost  every  kind  of  hard  wood,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Elm,  Ash,  Oak,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Alder,  Poplai',  Birch,  Plane,  Lime, 
Willow,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Hazel.  For  filling  up  thin  and  neglected 
coppices,  it  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  by  far  the  most  expe- 
ditious way.  The  transplanting  of  evergreens  should  be  finished 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Where  large  deciduous  trees  have 
been  previously  prepared  by  trenching  round  them,  now  is  the 
time  for  their  removal.  Take  up  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible, 
preserve  the  bark  uninjured,  and  avoid  cutting  or  pollarding  the  top. 
Secure  a  firm  bed  on  which  the  tree  may  rest,  but  avoid  treading  the 
soil  aroand  its  roots  when  in  a  wet  state.  By  dashing  on  water  with 
some  force  during  the  filling  in,  and  heaping  up  sufiioient  soil  to 
allow  for  a  gradual  subsidence,  more  good  may  be  done  than  by 
treading,  and  thus  encasing  the  delicate  rootlets  in  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  hard  clay  or  other  soil.  In  looking  through  the  plantations 
all  trees  requiring  support  should  at  onoo  be  staked  and  tied,  and, 
where  early  transplanting  has  been  done,  watering  may  now  be 
necessary.  Mulching  should  not  be  neglected,  as  any  substance 
which  prevents  evaporation  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  trees.  Trim 
all  wood  rides  preparatory  to  the  shooting  season,  and  remove  tlio 
trimmings  at  once.  If  any  timber  remain  in  the  woods  it  should  bo 
speedily  removed  before  wet  weather  sets  in.  Select  stock  for  filling 
up  the  home  nursery,  and  also  such  as  is  required  to  supplement  tLo 
home  supply  in  filling  up  the  woodlands.  Finish  the  trimming  of  all 
hedges,  and  see  that  those  adjoining  pastures  are  kept  in  good  repair. 
Wherever  the  pruning  of  forest  trees  has  been  neglected  they  should 
now  be  attended  to  without  delay ;  but  this  should  have  been  finished 
much  earlier  in  the  season.  A.  J.  Bureows. 


Pruning  Conifers. — I  noticed  the  other  day  a  fine  plant  of 
Pinus  Pinsapo,  the  lower  branches  of  which  had  a  few  years  ago 
become  rather  straggling  and  bare,  and  which  were  therefore  pruned 
back  in  order  to  get  them  to  make  fresh  growth.  This  plan  has 
resulted  satisfactorily,  for  the  branches  at  the  bottom  are  now  as 
dense  as  at  the  top,  and  equally  green  and  healthy.  No  one  need 
therefore  fear  to  prune  Pinus  Finsapo  should  such  an  operation 
becomo  necessary. — S. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum  aureo-variegatum. — This  is  one  of 
the  best  golden. foliaged  wall  climbers  at  this  season  of  the  year  that 
we  possess.  It  is  a  vigorous-growing  plant,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
cultivated  by  every  one  who  values  a  contrast  of  colour  on  open  walls, 
and  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  type. — J.  G. 

The  Broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree  (Enonymus  latifolins)  is  very 
brilliant  in  copses  in  the  Alps  now.  With  the  curious  Fuobsia.like 
effect  of  the  fruit,  it  deserves  to  be  more  popular.  In  some  of  the 
gardens  the  Snowberry  bushes  of  America  bear  their  fruit  in  thick- 
set racemes  in  such  abundance,  that  the  shoots  are  all  bent  and  the 
half-standard  bushes  white  with  them. 
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Salvia  splendens  Out-of-doors. — We  have  lately  noticed 
handsome  pyramidal  buBhea  o£  this  in  South  German  gardens,  the 
plants  reaching  a  height  o£  nearly  6  ft.  We  remember  seeing  this 
plant  flowered  in  the  same  way  at  Bicton  by  the  late  Mr.  Barnes,  bat 
the  bashes  were  not  so  tall.  The  plant  has  a  singularly  brilliant 
e£Eeot  in  the  autumnal  garden. 

Sweet-scented  Cyclamens. — Those  thinking  of  planting  gar. 
dens  of  sweet-scented  flowers  would  do  well  to  include  the  autumn- 
flowering  Cyclamen,  which  is  now  in  abundant  bloom  on  the  hills  in 
Switzerland  and  North  Italy.  The  fragrance  is  delicious,  and  yet  of 
a  refined  and  delicate  character.  When  gathered  in  bunches  with  a 
few  leaves  around,  as  Violets  are  gathered,  its  fragrance  is  more 
apparent  than  in  the  case  of  single  blooms. 

Single  Dahlias. — Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  showed  at  South  Ken. 
sington,  last  Tuesday,  a  Dahlia  with  a  single  row  of  broad,  velvety, 
maroon,  purple. shaded  petals  and  a  large  tuft  of  bright  yellow  anthers 
in  the  centre  ;  the  whole  somewhat  larger  than  a  crown  piece.  It 
was  called  Paragon,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  an  original  species. 
It  quite  took  the  committee  by  surprise,  who  collectively  pronounced 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  brought  out  for  some  time, 
either  for  borders  or  for  catting.  There  was  a  yellow  one  with  it, 
almost  similar  in  all  respects,  except  in  colour. — T.  B. 

Desmodium  racemosum  in  September. — As  grown  among 
the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  Botanio  Garden  at  Berne,  this  is  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  plant.  The  shoots  are  tied  to  a  stake  for  about 
4  ft.,  but  grow  free  for  several  ft.  more,  and  droop  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  laden  with  numerous  pretty  purple  flowers.  As  it 
comes  at  a  season  when  plants  that  bloom  freshly  and  well  are  not 
plentiful,  it  is  all  the  more  welcome. 

Adiantum  Hendersoni. — This  new  Fern  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  Pine-apple  Nursery.  It  has  gracefully-arched  fronds,  resembling 
those  of  Pteris  serrulata.  The  pinnse  are  of  a  bright  bronze  colour, 
and  the  young  fronds  are  especially  pretty.  For  growing  in  pots  or 
vases  it  will  be  found  very  useful,  being  a  distinct  and  free-growing 
variety. 

Qentiana  asclepiadea  in  Autumn. — This  tall  and  graceful 
Gentian  is  now  a  beautiful  object  in  many  Alpine  woods  and  copses. 
Sometimes,  where  it  is  plentiful,  one  may  see  it  dotted  through  the 
long  Grass  and  coarse  herbs  of  a  little  glade  in  the  wood ;  sometimes 
leaning  oat  from  small  bushes,  singly  or  in  small  groups,in  all  cases  the 
Willow-like  shoot  bearing  its  handsome  spike  of  flowers.  The  height 
of  the  plant  makes  it  quite  at  home  in  long  Grass  and  such  herbage 
as  occuis  in  woods  and  copses  or  unmown  spots.  Therefore  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  wild  garden  plants.  It  has  long 
been  a  favourite  with  lovers  of  good  border  flowers.  Our  fr^rlaus 
contain  many  places  where  it  can  be  grown  as  we  suggest.  It  and 
the  Grass  of  Parnassus,  and  ih?  autumn-flowering  Cyclamen  are 
among  the  few  flowers  now  in  bloom  on  the  Alpa  that  remind  one  of 
the  beauty  of  the  flora  there  batore  scythe,  and  herds,  and  time  have 
done  their  work. 

Dianthuses  as  Bedding  Plants.— While  much  labour  is 
bestowed  in  obtaining  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  similar  plants 
for  flower  garden  embellishment  in  summer,  comparatively  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  beautiful  Dianthua  Heddewigi,  which  can  be 
made  to  form  a  fine  display  from  early  in  June  to  the  beginning  of 
September.  At  Chiswick  there  has  been  all  through  the  summer  a 
grand  display  of  these  Dianthuses,  the  result  of  seed  sown  early  in 
May.  Their  blooms  are  large,  and  possees  a  brilliancy  and  varietyof 
colour  aflorded  by  few  other  plants.  Rich,  deep  soil  and  plenty  of 
water  constitute  the  chief  conditions  of  success.  They  seed  with 
tolerable  freedom,  and  when  once  a  good  strain  is  secured  it  can 
easily  be  kept  and  improved  by  yearly  weeding  out  indifferent  flowers. 

Orchard  Trees  Everywhere. — It  is  very  instructive  to  notice 
the  effect  of  the  orchard  trees  dotted  over  the  landscape  in  various 
parts  of  Switzerland.  It  is  noticeable  that  as  trees  they  are  often  as 
effective  in  the  landscape  as  any  of  our  so-called  ornamental  trees. 
They  are  scattered  over  the  land  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
inolosure  or  fencing  of  any  kind,  and  the  country  is  covered  with 
them  in  many  parts.  Where  the  climate  ia  not  unfavourable  they 
attain  such  stately  dimensions,  that  one  accustomed  only  to  our  pruned 
trees  would  not  suppose  these  to  be  fruit  trees  at  all.  It  must  be 
charming  to  see  the  land  when  these  trees  are  in  flower  in  spring. 
In  America  and  England  we  count  our  acres  of  orchard.  Here  the 
orchard  is  everywhere  dotted  over  the  Grassy  slopes  and  pastures. 
These  seem  none  the  worse  for  it.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  with 
na  80  few  people  plant  a  fruit  tree  without  a  wall  or  hedge  (both 
expensive  and  ngelegs  objects  in  this  case)  around  it.     And  not  only 


this,  but  even  the  olJ.fashiimed  habit  of  planting  an  orchard  of  any 
kind  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  many  places.  The  orchard  at 
Preston  Hall  ia  the  only  good  one  we  have  seen  for  years  in  a  private 
place.  All  this  should  be  changed  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  either 
the  land  or  the  people  in  it.  We  ought  to  have  good  orchards,  and 
we  ought  to  plant  fruit  trees  as  we  now  plant  Privet  and  Laurel. 

Phlox  Mrs.  Hunter. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  light- 
coloured  class  of  herbaceous  Phloxes.  Its  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  large  pyramidal  trusses,  are  pure  white  with  a  clear  pink  eye,  and 
are  quite  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece.  We  lately  saw  it  in  fine 
condition  in  the  Tottenham  Nurseries. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  on  Walls. — The  Asters  may  be  added  to 
the  many  plants  that  will  grow  on  walls ;  there  are  handsome  colonies 
of  them  now  on  some  by  no  means  old  or  mouldering  walla  in  Berne. 
The  seed,  no  doubt,  fell  from  some  plants  in  the  garden  above. 

New  Varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum. — In  the  Tottenham 
Nurseries  may  now  be  seen  several  new  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum 
roaeum  and  album,  all  great  improvements  on  the  types.  Their 
flowers  are  very  large  and  the  petals  broad,  and  in  form  more  like 
those  of  L.  auratum  than  the  speciosum  section,  from  which  they 
originated. 

Datisca  eannabina  in  Autumn. — The  female  or  seed-bearing 
form  of  this  plant  ia  a  very  fine  thing  with  me  now,  the  herbaceous 
stems  of  the  year  having  a  growth  of  nearly  10  ft.,  and  bending 
gracefully  towards  the  ground  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  a  fine  subject  for  the  wild  garden,  or  for  a  place  on  the  turf  near 
a  shrubbery — H. 

Odontoglossum  grande.  —  Now,  when  Orchid  houses  are 
almost  flowerless,  this  Odontoglossum,  familiar  to  every  one,  is 
doubly  valuable.  It  ia  very  effective  j  ust  now  in  Mr.  Williams*  nur- 
sery, Holloway,  where  there  may  be  seen  fine  varieties  of  it.  Of 
these  some  of  the  flowers  measure  upwarda  of  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
they  are  richly  barred  and  apotted  with  yellow  and  chocolate. 

Two  Good  Nerines. — The  beat  acarlet-flowered  Nerine  now  to 
to  be  found  blooming  in  the  London  nnrseriea  is  N.  Fothergilli  major. 
Ita  flower-apikes  are  very  strong  and  ita  trusses  of  blossom  large,  as 
are  also  the  individual  flowers,  which  are  of  a  waxy  aubstance  and 
brilliant  scarlet.  N.  Planti,  a  deep  rose.flowered  variety,  is  another 
equally  good  kind.  We  lately  saw  both  sorts  finely  in  bloom  in 
Measra.  Henderson's  nursery,  Pine-apple  Place. 

Tillandsia  liindeni  vera. — Thia  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Williams'  nursery,  Holloway.  In  habit  it  ia  dwarfer  than  T.  Lindeni, 
and  ita  flower-spathe  is  broader  and  shorter.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  rich  satiny  blue,  open  in  succession  for  many  weeks  together. 

Griffiuia  hyaointhina  and  Blumenavia. — Both  these  Amaryl. 
lida  may  now  bo  found  in  bloom  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  where,  associated  with  Ferns  and  ornamental-leaved 
plants,  they  are  very  effective.  They  are  easily  grown,  much  more 
80,  indeed,  than  many  of  the  Amaryllis,  and  might  be  cultivated 
more  largely  in  private  gardens  than  they  are  at  preaent.  The 
plants  in  question  are  well  supplied  with  healthy  foliage — rather  a 
rare  occurrence  in  the  case  of  Grifiiaiaa  at  the  time  of  flowering. 

Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland. — The  fourth  annual  con. 
ference  of  thia  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Botanio  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  on  Oct.  9,  10,  and  11  next,  to  which  all  interested  in 
cryptogamic  botany  are  invited. 

Destructive  Gales  in  Ireland. — We  were  visited  by  severe 
galea  of  wind  on  Sunday  and  Monday  laat,  which  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  gardens  in  thia  district. 
Dahlias,  which  at  the  time  were  at  their  best,  perhaps  suffered  the 
worst,  being  literally  broken  to  pieces  and  rendered  useless  for  the 
remainder  of  thia  season.  In  the  kitchen  garden  all  the  Braasica 
family,  with  the  exception  of  Cabbagea,  were  blown  about  and  lying 
in  every  direction,  although  none,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  actually 
uprooted.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  which  have  made  good  growth  this 
year,  are  laid  low,  and  most  of  their  leaves  are  as  black  as  if  they 
had  been  struck  down  by  frost.  In  the  fruit  garden  standard  Applea 
and  Pears  are  nearly  stripped  of  their  fruit,  which  is,  of  course, 
rendered  nselesa  as  regards  keeping.  Foreat  trees  here  and  there 
are  uprooted,  and  many  of  them  have  lost  large  limba.  Shrubs, 
where  much  exposed,  have  also  suffered  severely. — S.  Kevan,  Castle 
Upton,  Temxilepatrick,  Antrim. 

Grapes  Shown  at  Edinburgh. — At  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Soicety's  show,  held  the  other  day  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Grapes  were  shown  in  great  quantities.  Probably  only  on 
the  occasion  of  the  international  show  in  Edinburgh,  four  years  ago, 
baa  such  a  fine  collection  been  brought  together.  For  baaketa  of 
Grapes  alone  gome  3  cwt.  were  sent  in,  and  in  one  caae  aa  much  aa 
30  lb.  had  been  cut  from  one  rod.  Mr.  Johnstone,  Glamia  Castle 
I  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  thia  clasa. 
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Hardy  h  rubs. — One  of  the  Witch-hazel  family,  Hamamelis 
virginica,  a  North  American  shrab,  is  now  in  flower  ;  the  colour  of 
the  blossoms,  which  are  freely  produced,  is  yellow,  and  the  corolla  is 
composed  of  four  long  petals;  tho  foliage  is  much  like  that  of  the 
common  Hazel.  Although  long  known  to  cultivation,  this  interesting 
Bhrub  is  not  so  often  met  with  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Cassia  marilau- 
dica  has  elegant  pinnate  leaves  ;  its  stems  (about  4  ft.  high)  are 
crowded  with  axillary  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  reddiah-brown 
stamens  giving  them,  at  a  short  distance,  a  variegated  appearance. 
Eugenia  Ugni,  a  Chilian  member  of  the  Myrtle  family,  is  well  worth 
a  sunny  place  on  a  wall,  where  it  is  sure — at  any  rate  in  the  South — 
to  produce  in  abundance  its  small  but  agreeably.flavoured  and  per- 
fumed fruits  ;  the  white  flowers  are  also  fragrant,  as  are  the  leaves 
when  bruised.  Ceanothus  azoreus  is  a  very  useful  late  summer  or 
autumn. flowering  shrub  ;  the  genuine  plant,  with  dark  blue  blossoms, 
is  to  be  had  in  more  than  one  London  nursery,  although  a  much  in. 
ferior  one,  with  lavender-coloured  blossoms,  generally  does  duty  for 
it.  Desmodium  pendulifolium  is  a  charming  plant  of  graceful  habit, 
and  belongs  to  the  Pea  family ;  the  stalked  leaves,  composed  of 
three  leaflets,  are  green  above  and  very  glaucous  beneath  ;  the  droop. 
ing  or  arching  branches  bear  a  profusion  of  showy,  reddish-parple 
flowers  in  long.stalked  racemes.  Lespedeza  bicolor,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  last-named,  is  of  totally  different 
habit,  being  erect  and  having  upright  racemes  oE  fljwers  somewhat 
less  in  size  tban  those  of  D.  pendulifolium  and  rather  lighter  in  colour. 
Bapleurum  fruticosum  is  a  remarkable  plant  in  m3.ny  ways ;  e.g.,  it  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  shrubby  umbellifer,  an  enormous  majority 
of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  family  being  of  herbaceous  habit ;  and, 
again,  its  leaves,  of  a  sea-green  colour,  are  entire,  and  not  compound, 
as  in  moat  umbellifers.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  soath  of  Europe, 
and  is  worth  a  sheltered  place,  as  tho  strange  appearance  afforded 
by  its  numberless  umbels  and  peculiarly  tinted  leaves  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  outdoor  shrub.  The  Chaste  tree  ( Vitex  Agnus, 
caatus)  ought  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  ;  the 
long-stalked  leaves,  made  up  of  three  leaflets,  are  of  a  very  light 
green  tint,  and  tho  plant  is  auflSclently  striking  even  without  the 
flowers,  whioh  are  rather  inconspicuous  j  the  leaves,  when  dry,  have 
a  powerfully  aroraatio  odour.  Aralia  japonica,  with  its  noble,  com- 
pound leaves  of  immense  size,  and  its  proportionately  large  inflores- 
cence, made  up  of  very  numerous  panicles  of  small,  whitish  flowers, 
furnishes  a  sub-tropical  aspect  hardly  equalled  by  any  other  liardy 
shrub. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Potentilla  ambigua,  a  creeping 
sort  from  the  Himalayas,  has  small  leaves  with  three-lobed  leaflets, 
and  long-stalked,  solitary,  bright  yellow  blossoms  j  this  is  a  distinct 
and  handsome  little  plant.  Cimicifuga  japonica  grows  about  2  ft. 
high  and  has  showy  panicles  of  white  flowers,  the  white  stamens  of 
each  flower  being  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  dense,  bush.like  mass. 
Some  of  the  more  remarkable  and  rarer  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
which  are  so  important  as  autumn. flowering  herbaceous  plants,  are 
those  hereafter  mentioned.  Aster  Herweyi,  a  new  kind  from  North 
America,  is  very  distinct ;  it  grows  about  3  ft.  high  and  flowers  very 
freely,  the  colour  of  its  blossoms  being  lavender.  A.  sikkimensis,  an 
equally  distinct  sort  from  the  Himalayas,  has  pale  blue  blossoms,  and 
grows  about  2  ft.  high.  A.  grandiflorns  attains  a  height  of  3  ft.  and 
is  a  handsome  blue,  the  very  leafy  character  of  its  involucral  bracts 
giving  it  quite  an  appearance  of  its  own,  and  rendering  it  different 
from  any  other  Aster  which  wo  call  to  mind  at  the  present  moment. 
A.  tnrbinellus,  3  ft.  high,  is  a  beautiful  plant  with  graceful  and  airy 
habit  and  handsome  blue  flowers.  A.  ptarmicoides,  a  rare  sort,  grows 
about  18  in.  or  24  in.  high,  and  bears  most  abundantly  rather  small 
flower-heads  of  a  white  colour.  A.  longifolius  ramosus  is  a  densely, 
branched  and  free. flowering  plant  growing  about  2  ft.  high  and 
bearing  pale  purple  flowers.  A.  mutabilis,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  white  kinds,  the  individual  flower.heads  being 
a  good  size.  Tho  Golden-roda  form  an  important  feature  at  the 
present  time  in  all  general  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  although 
all  are  yellow-flowered,  many  exhibit  extreme  differences  in  size, 
habit,  and  general  appearance.  We  have  selected  the  best  from  tho 
large  selection  at  Kew.  Solidago  odora,  about  3  ft.  high,  is  a  light 
and  extremely  graceful  plant.  S.  nemoralia  is  a  most  floriferons  sort 
about  2  ft.  high.  S.  ligida,  3  ft.  in  height,  has  large,  broad  leaves 
and  bright  yellow  blossoms.  S.  sempervirens,  with  large,  strap-shaped 
leaves,  grows  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  high,  its  foliage  and  erect  pyramidal 
panicles  giving  a  totally  different  aspect  from  most  of  its  relations, 
S.  altissima,  a  tall-growing  sort  G  ft.  high,  is  a  free-flowering  and 
handsome  plant  which  would  make  a  striking  single  specimen  plant 
on  a  lawn,  &o. 

Greenliouse  Plants. — Trio  hinium  Mangiest  is  a  very  ornamental 
Swan  River  Amaranth,  which,  we  believe,  was  first  introduced  to 
English  gardens  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of   Ipswich  j    the  pale  purple 


flowers  are  borne  in  a  dense,  rather  woolly  spike.  Brunsvigia  Jo. 
sephinoe  is  an  extraordinary  bulbous  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  the  bulb  is  very  large,  and  the  leaves  are  not  developed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  flowers  ;  the  stout  scape  supports  a  very  large  umbel 
of  dull,  dark  red  flowers.  Mesembryanfehemum  pallidum,  a  shrubby 
sort  with  small  leaves,  flowers  freely  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
handsome  purple  blossoms. — f- 


THE  SPECIES  OP  EUCOMIS. 
These  Cape  bulbous  plants,  though  nob  very  showy,  present  a 
peculiar  aspect  uot  generally  met  with  iu  other  kinds  of  tho 
Lily  family,  the  broad,  handsome  foliage,  more  or  less  spotted 
at  the  base  with  purple,  from  which  rise  the  tall  cylindrical 
spikes  of  blossoms,  surmounted  by  a  crown-like  tuffe  of 
leaves,  renders  them  very  attractive  objects,  and  woU 
deserving  of  general  cultivation,  either  for  the  greenhouse  or 
the  outdoor  garden,  as  they  have  proved  of  sufficient  hardineas 
to  survive  our  ordinary  winters  on  light  and  dry  soils,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  Cape  plants.  There  are  but  four  species, 
all  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  and  all  were  introduced 
previous  to  the  present  century, 

"Wavy-leaved  Eucomia  (E.  undulata). — This  kind  has  leaves 
IS  in.  long,  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  broad,  and  pointed,  rather  concave  and 
wavy  at  the  margins.  They  are  profusely  marked  with  dark  purple 
blotches  on  the  under  surface,  which,  in  the  variety  striata,  assumes  the 
form  of  stripes.  The  flower-spikes  are  2  ft.  to  4  ft,  high,  spotted 
below.  On  the  upper  half  are  densely  arranged  in  a  cylindrical 
manner  the  very  numerous  blossoms  about  ;}  in.  across,  greenish- 
white  with  purplish  centre,  and  the  spike  is  crowned  by  a  tuft  of 
narrow  green  leaves. 

Spotted  Eucomis  (E.  punctata). — This,  the  largest  growing 
kind,  has  leaves  li  ft.  to  3  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  wide,  nearly 
flat,  and  pointed.  It  differs  from  the  last  in  the  margins  of  the 
leaf  not  being  wavy^  less  spotted,  taller  spikes,  and  the  more  lax 
arrangement  of  the  blossoms.  There  is  also  a  striated  form  of  this 
kind. 

Tongue-leaved  Eucomis  (E.  regia).— This  is  rather  dwarfer 
than  either  of  the  preceding;  leaves  12  in.  to  18  in.  long  by  4  in.  to 
6  in.  wide,  rather  blunt  at  the  tip,  crisped  at  the  edges,  and  slightly 
spotted  on  the  outer  base.  The  raceme  of  flowers  is  very  dense,  about 
1  ft.  high,  with  no  intervening  naked  portion  between  it  and  the 
leaves.  The  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top  is  larger  than  in  the  other 
kinds.  It  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  E.  miorophylla  and 
E.  clavata. 

Dwarf  Eucomia  (E.  nana). — This,  the  smallest  kind,  much 
resembles  the  .last  in  habit,  but  the  leaves  are  not  so  largo  and 
not  crisped  at  the  margins,  and  the  flowers  are  greener  and  the 
crown  of  leaves  not  so  large.  As  in  E.  regia,  the  leaves  are 
spreading  and  lie  horizontally,  whilst  in  the  others  they  are  more 
ereot.  W. 


A  Good  White  Pelargonium.— I  observe  Joan  of  Arc  strongly 

recommended  in  The  Garden  (p.  235).  I  do  not  grow  that  variety, but 
am  much  pleased  with  White  Vesuvius,  by  far  the  fiaesb  white  Pelar- 
gonium  I  have  yet  met  with.  It  is  a  capital  white,  with  all  the  good 
qualities  of  Vesuvius,  from  which  it  is  a  sport.  I  hope  to  grow  it 
largely  for  pot  culture,  and  also  as  a  bedding  plant.  I  quite  agree 
with  all  that  is  said  of  the  value  of  white  Pelargoniams  for  bouquet 
making  and  other  purposes.  A  good  pure  doable  white  is  still  a 
desideratum,  though  Madame  Amelia  Baltefc  goes  a  very  long  way  to 
meet  it. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Sericographia  Ghiesbreghti. — This  is  one  of  the  most  eer. 
viceable  of  wiuter-flowering  plants.  It  ia  easily  grown  and  it  flowers 
freely  in  a  small  state.  It  has  good  foliage,  and  light,  feathery, 
scarlet  flowers  that  last  long  in  good  condition  in  plant  stands. 
Cuttings  of  it  put  in  in  April  or  May  strike  freely,  and  make  ex- 
cellent  plants  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  young  plants  will  succeed 
in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  Plunge  them  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  summer,  keeping  it  tolerably 
close  and  moist  while  they  are  making  their  growth.  Being  of  ereot 
habit,  they  should  be  stopped  early  in  order  to  induce  the  formation 
of  side  shoots  in  proportion  to  the  sized  specimens  required,  but  when 
growth  has  been  nearly  completed,  plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted, 
and  they  should  be  kept  quite  cool  from  this  date  forward.  They 
should  be  introduced  in  succession  into  gentle  heat,  and  they  will 
flower  all  through  the  dull  months. — J.  Groom, 
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BBRGMANN'S    TORTRIX. 

(CKtESIA   BEHGMANNIANA.) 

This  pretty  little  moth  is  one  of  the  Rose  grower's  greatest 
enemies.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very  common  and  widely  distri- 
buted. Its  caterpillars  feed  on  the  buds  and  leaves  of  Roses, 
and  in  this  way  are  most  destructive,  spoiling  the  flowers  and 
destroying  the  foliage.  They  curl  up  or  fasten  together  the 
leaves,  and  live  within  the  so-formed  shelter.  They  may  best 
be  destroyed  by  carefully  going  over  the  Roses,  and  pinching 


Bergmann'B  Tortrii  (Grceaia  Bergmanniana). 

all  the  leaves  which  are  curled  up  sufficiently  hard  to  crush  the 
caterpillar  inside.  This  requires  doing  with  a  certain  amount 
of  care,  as  they  are  very  active,  and  may  drop  out  it  you  pinch 
the  wrong  part  of  the  leaf.  When  the  Roses  are  pruned,  the 
shoots  which  are  cut  off  should  be  burned,  as  there  may  be 
eggs  on  them.  The  moths  can  be  caught  in  a  common  butter- 
fly net  after  sunset,  when  they  may  be  found  flying  round  the 
Rose  bushes.  The  perfect  insect  measures  about  6-lOths  of 
an  inch  across  the  wings  when  they  are  fully  extended  ;  the 
upper  pair  are  yellowish,  finely  reticulated,  with  reddish-brown 
lines,  and  with  three  transverse,  silvery  bands ;  the  lower 
wings  are  dark  grey,  with  their  margins  almost  black.  The 
caterpillars  have  fourteen  joints,  including  the  head,  and  eight 
pairs  of  legs,  one  pair  being  placed  on  each  of  the  first  three 
joints  of  the  body,  and  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  last  joints.  The  head,  the  first  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  a 
shield-shaped  spot  at  the  back  of  the  first  segment  of  the  body 
are  black ;    otherwise  the  caterpillars   are  of   a  transparent 


Rose  Tortrix  (Lozotsenia  rosana). 

greenish-yellow,  with  a  few  fine  hairs  of  the  same  colour  on 
each  joint.  They  grow  very  fast,  and  change  their  skins 
several  times ;  when  full  grown,  they  are  about  i  in.,  or  perhaps 
rather  more,  in  length.  The  chrysalis  i.  dark  brown,  and  the 
edge  of  each  segment  of  its  body  is  furnished  with  two  trans- 
verse rows  of  fine  spines.  The  female  moth  lays  her  eggs 
singly  at  the  base  of  Rose  shoots.  In  very  hot  weather  the 
caterpillars  are  sometimes  hatched  in  about  a  month,  and  the 
second  brood  of  the  moth  appears  in  September,  but  generally 
the  eggs  are  not  hatched  until  the  following  spring,  towards 
the  end  of  April.  The  caterpillars  attain  their  full  size  and 
assume  the  chrysalis  state  about  the  end  of  May,  in  the  mean- 
time living  on  the  leaves  and  buds,  which  they  much  injure. 
They  have  the  power  of  emitting  from  their  mouths  a  glutinous 
secretion,  which,  when  drawn  out,  forms  a  silken  thread ;  appa- 
rently whilst  drying  these  threads  contract,  for,  as  soon  as  the 
caterpillar  has  placed  a  few  across  a  leaf  from  one  side  to  the 


other,  the  leaf  begins  to  curl  up,  and  at  last  assumes  the  curled 
and  rolled  forms  so  common  on  Rose  bushes.  Sometimes  they 
will  fasten  two  or  more  leaves  together  in  the  same  manner  ; 
in  these  leafy  shelters  caterpillars  live,  letting  themselves 
down  by  threads.  If  disturbed  when  full  grown  they  line  the 
interior  of  their  habitations  with  silk,  and  in  a  few  days  become 
chrysalides.  At  the  end  of  about  a  month  the  chrysalides,  with 
the  help  of  the  rows  of  spines  before  alluded  to,  work  their 
way  to  the  end  of  the  rolls,  and  the  perfect  insect  makes  ita 
appearance,  having  forced  its  way  through  the  chrysalis  case 
which  splits  open  at  the  head.  This  moth  belongs  to  the 
family  Tortricidffi,  a  family  of  small  moths,  the  caterpillars 
of  which  are  very  destructive  to  various  trees  and 
plants,  particularly  to  fruit  and  forest  trees  and  Roses, 
by  eating  their  leaves  and  fruit.  They  may  generally 
be  distinguished  from  other  moths  by  their  upper  wings  being 
wide,  with  the  upper  and  lower  margins  almost  parallel,  and 
the  side  margin  being  nearly  straight.  The  upper  margin  is 
much  curved  near  the  base  of  the  wing,  forming  quite  a 
shoulder ;  the  upper  wings  are  more  or  less  marked  with 
transverse  bands,  and  the  lower  ones  are  usually  grey,  some- 
what darker  at  the  outer  margin.  Lozotreuia  rosana,  or  the 
Rose  Tortrix,  is  another  member  of  this  family,  which  gives 
much  annoyance  to  the  Rose  grower.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  Bergmann's  Tortrix,  measuring  eight-tenths  of  an  inch 
across  the  wings,  but  it  varies  very  much  in  size.  The  upper 
wings  are  of  a  greyish-brown,  marked  with  dark  brown  some- 
what transverse  lines,  some  of  which  are  much  shorter  than 
the  others.  The  lower  wings  are  of  a  pale  ochreous-yellow, 
with  the  margin  nearest  the  body  blackish.  The  economy  of 
this  insect  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Bergmann's  Tortrix. 

S.  G.  S. 


A  TRAP  FOR  "WASPS,  ANTS,  AND  OTHER  INSECTS. 
The  ingenious  inventor  who  discovers  a  trap  that  will 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of   ants,  wasps,  and 


Trap  for  the  destruction  of   Wasps,  Ants,  and  other  Ineects. 

similar  garden  pests  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  all  fruit  and 
flower  growers.  Numberless  devices  already  exist  which  are 
wa  ranted  by  their  inventors  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  but 
although  they  seem  to  succeed  well  enough  at  one  time,  they  are 
comparatively  useless  at  another.  The  contrivance  figured  above 
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is  stated  by  M.  E.  A.  Carriere  iu  one  of  the  last  numbers  of 
the  "  Revae  Horticole  "  to  fulfil  its  purpose  most  admirably. 
Its  construction  is  founded  on  a,  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
wasp.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  common  wasp  (Vespa  vul- 
garis), one  of  which,  Vespa  parietum,  is  larger  than  the  ordinary 
kind.  It  attaches  itself  more  especially  to  buildings,  and  takes 
up  its  habitation  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  brick  or  stone  walls, 
whence  its  specific  name.  The  common  variety ,which  is  familiar 
to  everybody,  affects  the  soil ;  and  as  it  is  incapable  of  hollowing 
out  a  nest  for  itself,  it  generally  takes  up  its  dwelling  in  an 
abandoned  molehill,  or  one  from  whence  it  has  possibly  driven 
out  the  late  proprietor.  Here  they  build  their  well-known  p.aper 
comb  and  send  forth  their  fertilised  females  to  found  fresh 
colonies.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy  before 
this  emigration  takes  place  ;  we  must  not,  however,  commence 
operations  before  the  colony  is  complete,  which  generally 
happens  just  about  the  period  when  the  Grape  begins  to  ripen. 
The  trap,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  upper  being  made  of  glass,  the  lower  of  tin  or  zinc ;  inside 
the  glass  globe  is  a  hollow  provided  with  a  rim  which  contains 
the  bait.  The  method  of  using  this  trap  is  most  simple.  We 
need  only  place  it  over  a  wasp's  nest  or  anthill  so  as  to  cover 
the  opening.  In  the  case  of  wasps,  the  bait  holder  must  be 
filled  with  beuzoline,  the  vapour  of  which  will  suffocate  the 
insects.  Ants,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  attracted  with 
some  toothsome  bait,  such  as  sugar,  or  honey  and  water,  stale 
beer,  beer  and  water,  &c.  The  trap  may  be  purchased  of  the 
inventor  and  maker,  M.  Pelletin,  -20,  Bue  de  la  Banque,  Paris, 
but  an  ordinary  bell-glass,  from  the  interior  of  which  an  egg- 
cup  or  other  small  vessel  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
string  and  some  cobbler's  or  grafting  wax,  and  a  tin  vessel  of 
the  form  shown  in  the  cut,  easily  made  by  any  tinman,  ought 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  more  expensive  apparatus. 

C.  W.  QuiN. 

THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 


GATHERING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 
Ik  keeping  these  sound  for  the  longest  period  much  depends 
on  the  care  with  which  they  are  gathered,  and  also  on  each 
kind  being  gathered  at  the  right  moment.  Every  one  is 
capable  of  gathering  carefully,  but  a  certain  amount  of  prac- 
tical experience  is  indispensable  as  regards  the  second  requi- 
site. Imagine  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pear  and  a  Winter 
Nelis  gathered  at  the  same  time  !  yet  such  I  have  known  to 
have  been  done.  It  is  well  known  that  Apples  or  Pears 
gathered  before  growth  is  complete  shrivel  and  dry  up  prema- 
turely, or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  they  are  "  sticky,"  and 
never  so  thoroughly  mature  as  to  be  usable.  More  Pears  are 
made  bad  than  are  bad  naturally  through  this  one  cause  of 
premature  harvesting  ;  therefore  I  would  recommend 
grumblers  about  "  sticky  "  Pears  to  this  season  leave  them 
longer  on  the  trees.  Unfortunately,  no  one  rule  is  applicable 
to  every  case  as  to  when  an  Apple  or  Pear  is  fit  to  gather,  as 
soil,  position,  exposure,  and  shelter  have  much  to  do  with 
the  season  of  fitness  to  gather.  But,  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  the 
inexperienced  who  may  be  in  uncertainty,  I  would  say,  if  the 
fruit  be  very  gently  moved  upwards  and  part  readily,  without 
the  slightest  pull,  from  the  tree,  then  it  may  safely  be  gathered. 
Another  good  test  is  to  cut  open  a  fruit,  and  if  the  seeds  or 
pips  be  quite  brown  or  black,  then  the  crop  is  fit  to  gather. 
Another  test,  iu  the  case  of  the  earlier  ripening  kinds  more 
particularly,  is  when  birds  or  wasps  begin  to  attack  them ; 
these  depredators  are  too  good  judges  to  make  mistakes. 
Apple  gathering  in  some  parts  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  ordi- 
nary operation,  capable  of  being  performed  by  anybody  and 
anyhow,  a  plan  which  might  answer  if  the  fruits  are  to  be 
ground  into  cyder  or  used  forthwith,  but  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  sound  condition  for  any  length  of  time,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  gathering  them,  as  the  slightest  bruise 
induces  decay ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Pears, 
with  the  addition  that,  if  possible,  even  more  care  should  be 
taken  with  them.  The  manner  of  storing  in  fruit  rooms  is 
also  of  importance.  If  space  can  be  spared,  the  fruit  should 
be  put  iu  single  layers  only,  •■iiid  ccirtiiiuly  in  no  case  should  it 
be  two  layers  deep.    The  room  ought  previously  to  have  been 


well  cleansed  and  dried,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered  all  the  air  possible  should  be  given, 
as  when  first  housed  a  moisture  is  given  off  by  the  fruit, 
which,  if  not  driven  out  by  free  ventilation,  lays  the  foundation 
for  decay.  Specky,  bird-pecked,  or  wasp-eaten  fruit  should 
not  be  put  in  the  same  room  with  that  which  is  sound.  It  it 
cannot  be  used  at  once,  better  throw  it  away  than  allow  the 
fungus  which  it  engenders  to  spread  to  the  fruit  which  is  good. 

W.  W.  H. 


PINES  FRUITING  PREMATURELY. 
It  often  happens  where  Pines  are  grown  in  quantity  that  some 
of  them  fruit  when  they  are  little  more  than  suckers,  and 
before  they  have  been  put  into  their  fruiting  pots.  la  some 
places  I  have  seen  the  whole  stock  nearly  lost  in  this 
way.  A  general  impression  prevails  that  when  Pines  fruit 
prematurely  they  are  of  no  further  use.  This  spring,  how- 
ever, many  of  our  last  autumn  suckers  fruited  immediately 
they  were  placed  iit  their  fruiting  pots.  To  have  thrown  them 
away  would  have  reduced  our  stock  too  much,  and  to  have 
allowed  the  fruit  to  have  ripened  would  have  caused  a  blank 
nest  spring.  By  way  of  experiment,  therefore,  the  fruit  was 
removed  without  disturbing  the  plants.  Soon  afterwards  two 
and  three  suckers  pushed  from  the  base  of  each  fruiting  stem, 
and  after  these  had  grown,  until  it  was  seen  which  was  likely 
to  be  the  best,  all  were  removed  but  that  one,  and  any  one 
seeing  these  plants  now  would  never  know  that  they  had  borne 
fruit  or  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  manner  just  described,  as 
they  are  as  fine  as  they  possibly  could  have  been  had  no  mishap 
occurred  to  them.  The  varieties  were  chiefiy  Queens,  with  a 
few  smooth-leaved  Cayennes  and  Jamaicas  amongst  them.  Al- 
though the  smooth-leaved  Cayennes  do  not  produce  suckers 
freely,  as  a  rule  when  the  fruit  was  cut  off  they  threw  up 
suckers  as  freely  as  the  Queens  ;  therefore,  in  that  case,  their 
fruiting  prematurely  has  been  a  gain  to  us.  Some  consider 
the  cause  of  Pines  fruiting  prematurely  to  be  neglect,  and  it 
may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  not  iu  all.  Ours  fruited  from 
want  of  both  top  and  bottom-heat,  as  the  structures  in  which  we 
grow  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  heated  at  all.  In  summer 
they  do  very  well,  but  in  winter  they  are  half  starved  compared 
with  the  conditions  under  which  Pines  are  generally  grown. 
Being  kept  so  cool  and  quiet  in  winter,  they  bolt  into  fruit 
immediately  warm  weather  sets  in  in  spring.  We  have  never 
any  difiioulty,  therefore,  in  getting  our  Pines  to  fruit,  and  when 
any  of  our  fruiting  plants  have  large  suckers  on  them  in  spring 
they  produce  fruit  also.  We  have  lately  had  Queens  bearing 
four  fruit  at  the  same  time,  and  all  ripening  together.  The 
centre  fruit  weighed  about  21  lb.  or  3  lb.,  and  the  three  others 
on  the  suckers  over  1  lb.  each;  therefore,  there  was  not  less 
than  (i  lb.  of  fruit  on  the  plant  altogether,  and  the  four  were  a 
great  deal  more  useful  than  one  fruit  6  lb.  in  weight  would 
have  been.  Unless  for  exhibition  purposes,  large  Pines  are  not 
desirable.  In  many  places  the  dessert  is  not  placed  on  the 
table,  unless  on  special  occasions,  and  then  the  Pine  is  cut  up 
on  the  sideboard.  It,  therefore,  matters  not  in  that  case 
whether  the  fruit  is  large  or  small.  Small  fruits  2  lb.  and  3  lb. 
in  weight  are,  on  that  account,  much  more  useful,  as  a  rule, 
than  those  double  that  weight,  and  small  fruit  can  be  more 
profitably  produced.  We  have  had  a  good  many  plants  this 
season  each  of  which  has  produced  two  fruits,  and  that  is  the 
way  in  which  we  now  intend  fruiting  a  good  many  of  our 
Pines,  i.e.,  taking  two  and  three  fruit  from  each  plant.  Some 
aiSrm  that  suckers  wuuken  the  parent  plants,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  do  so,  as  some  of  our  plants,  furnished  with  vigorous 
suckers,  are  bearing  as  large  and  finely-swelled  fruit  at  the 
present  time  as  those  on  which  there  are  no  suckers.  Small 
Pine  suckers  take  a  long  time  to  become  large  plants  ;  they 
make  far  more  progress  when  left  undisturbed.  Our  smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  plants  have  produced  suckers  freely  this  season, 
on  some  of  the  plants  there  being  four  and  even  five.  This 
we  attribute  to  watering  them  well  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Oambeian. 


Ooe's  Late  Red  Plum. — I  find  this  to  be  a  nsefal  variety  when 
very  late  IMuma  for  culinary  purposes  are  required,  and  when  grown 
and  ripened  on  a  wall  it  is  even  good  for  dessert.    If  netted  and  kept 
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secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects  it  will  hang  very  late  on  tho  trees. 
While  speaking  of  late  Plnms  I  may  remark  that,  although 
rather  a  thin  crop  in  this  locality,  their  hardier  relations  theBullaoes 
are  particularly  abundant  and  fine. — J.  Gkoom. 


PEOTBOTING  EARLY  VINERY  BORDERS. 
Ax  admission  has  been  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Water- 
dale,  which  calls  for  some  comment.  Tonr  readers  may  recollect 
that  in  the  discussion  which  has  only  lately  taken  place  in  The 
Garden  and  elsewhere  between  myself  and  others  on  the  subject  of 
ooveriDg  Tine  borders  with  fermenting  materials,  allusion  was  several 
times  made  to  Mr.  SmitVs  practice,  which  was  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  successful  production  of  early  Grapes  without  the  aid  of 
fermenting  materials,  the  reader  being  left  to  inter  that  the  roots  of 
Mr.  Smith's  Vines  were  principally  under  the  said  fermenting  mate- 
rials and  outside — Mr.  Hinds,  of  Otterspool,  who  hag  visited  Water- 
dale,  having  perhaps  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  convey  this 
impression.  Now,  as  I  have  before  stated,  I  only  recommended 
fermenting  materials  to  warm  the  outside  roots  of  the  Vines  to  a 
reasonable  extent  where  the  roots  were  all  outside,  and  I  stated  so 
lainly,  over  and  over  again,  not  wishing  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  early  Vineries  at  Waterdale  were  cited  against  me  by  my  oppo. 
nents,  whom  Mr.  Smith  has  himself  written  to  support.  But  now 
we  get  at  the  facts;  observe  Mr.  Smith's  statement  in  last  week's 
Garden.  He  says,  speaking  of  his  early  Vineries,  "  but  all  our  early 
Vineries  have  the  better  half  of  their  borders  inside,  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  case  of  Vines  that  are  forced 
early,  the  greater  partof  the  roots  being  comfortably  inside,  where  thoy 
can  receive  a  regular  supply  of  weak  manure  water  at  a  temperature  of 
SC,  and  by  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold  the  roots  inside  are 
ready  for  action,  while  those  in  the  outside  border  remain  quiet  till 
the  fruit  arrives  at  the  stoning  period,  and  move  just  at  the  time 
when  they  are  wanted  to  finish  off  the  crop."  Now  here,  in  one 
sentence,  the  whole  of  the  facts  come  out,  and  at  one  blow  Mr.  Smith 
destroys  the  evidence  which  he  and  his  friends  have  before  furnished 
in  regard  to  his  practice.  First,  Mr.  Smith  does  not  depend  upon 
fermenting  materials  at  all ;  the  most  of  his  Vine  roots  are  "  comfort- 
ably inside,"  where  they  are  made  still  more  comfortable  by  the 
"regular"  application  of  water  some  15?  or  20°  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  inside  border;  and,  secondly,  Mr.  Smith  does  not 
expect  or  wish  the  outside  roots  to  come  into  action,  but  to  "  remain 
quiet  "  till  they  begin  to  move  naturally  about  the  beginning  of 
summer,  when  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  ripen.  Comment  is  needless. 
Wortley.  J.  Simpson. 


TOP-DRESSING  VINE  BORDERS  IN  AUTDMN. 
In  many  instances  Vine  borders  are  top-dressed  in  spring  just  when 
the  young  roots  are  beginning  to  push ,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  more 
harm  than  good  is  often  done  by  top-dressing  at  that  time.  Scraping 
the  points  off  the  young  roots  must  give,the  Vines  a  check,  and  that 
at  a  very  critical  time.  For  a  good  many  years  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  top. dressing  all  our  borders  before  the  Vines  have  shed  their 
leaves,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  better  than  top-dressing  when 
the  Vines  are  just  starting  into  growth.  Early  Vines  are  top-dressed 
sooner  than  this,  bat  late  ones  may  be  done  anytime  during  Septem- 
ber. All  manure  which  may  have  been  lying  on  the  borders  during 
the  summer  should  be  cleared  off  and  the  surface  soil  carefully 
removed  down  to  the  top  roots.  A  layer  of  good  substantial  material 
should  then  be  put  on  ;  loam  and  cow  manure  in  about  equal  propor. 
tions,  with  a  quantity  of  charred  refuse  in  a  rough  state  mixed 
amongst  it,  make  a  good  compost  for  a  surface  dressing.  After  it 
has  been  applied,  it  may  be  trodden  down  firmly  on  the  roots  while 
it  is  dry,  as  in  that  condition  the  roots  strike  into  it  more  freely  than 
when  it  is  loose.  When  this  is  done  in  antnmn  many  of  the  roots  enter 
the  new  soil  before  the  Vines  lose  their  leaves,  and  the  advantages  of 
this  in  spring  are  apparent,  as  the  new  roots  in  a  healthy  state  are 
revelling  amongst  the  fresh  material  end  ready  to  assist  the 
Vines  in  their  growth  from  the  very  commencement.  I  have 
been  told  that  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Castle  Kennedy,  is  in  the  habit  of 
top. dressing  his  Vine  borders  in  autumn,  and  if  so,  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  have  there  been  amply  confirmed.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  too  much  manure  ia  employed  on  the 
surface  of  Vine  borders.  All  who  have  used  much  of  it  will  have 
observed  that  roots  push  into  it  freely,  but  what  becomes  of  them  ? 
The  manure  cannot  be  left  to  form  part  of  the  permanent  border ; 
consequently  it  is  annually  cleared  away,  and  fresh  material  substi- 
tuted, and  most  of  the  roots  in  it  are  cnt  off  and  removed  also ;  there- 
fore a  host  of  fresh  roots  have  to  be  made.  The  removal  of  these 
roots  mnst  be  injurious  to  the  Vine,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  to  put  a 
surface-dressing  of  good  substantial  material  on  when  it  is  required 


would  be  better.  A  mixture,  such  as  that  w'nich  I  have  recommended, 
applied  now  does  the  Vines  lasting  good,  and  two  or  three  good 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  when  they  are  growing  and  swelling 
their  fruit  will  give  them  as  much  nourishment  as  they  would  get 
from  a  surface.dressing  of  decayed  manure.  If  the  border  be  not 
thoroughly  drained,  or  the  least  inclined  to  be  retentive,  nothing 
does  it  more  harm  than  loading  the  surface  with  manure.  It  is  then 
impossible  for  the  soil  underneath  to  dry,  and,  not  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  soon  becomes  cold,  damp,  and  sour.  This  is  just  tho 
kind  of  border  in  which  Grapes  will  shank  and  fail  to  finish  pro- 
perly. With  an  open  surface  this  could  never  occur,  because  the 
soil  is  naturally  dried  from  the  top,  and  then  it  can  be  seen  when 
to  give  water,  which  is  seldom  the  case  when  the  surface  is  hidden 
under  manure.  Cambrian, 


RASPBERRIES    ON    LIGHT    SOILS. 

The  Raspberry  is  diflicult  to  manage  on  light  soils,  especially  where 
the  climate  is  very  changeable  ;  under  such  circumstances  the  Rasp- 
berry requires  a  deep  moist  soil,  a  shady  situation,  and  plenty  of 
water  during  the  growing  season,  i.e.,  while  the  young  fruit-bearing 
canes  are  being  formed.  Where  the  ground  is  gravelly  or  light,  it 
may  be  improved  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  natural  soil  and 
adding  fresh  compost,  such  as  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  mixed 
with  the  refuse  collected  from  the  potting  bench,  or  other  similar 
material.  On  our  light  sandy  soil  here,  the  dry  weather  of  the  past 
summer  brought  growth  to  a  standstill ;  the  fruit  was  plentiful  enough 
and  of  good  quality  but  small,  and  the  young  canes  were  so  weakly 
that  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  nest  year's  crop.  A  crop  of  Cabbages 
planted  between  the  rows  was  removed  early  last  month,  the  old 
canes  were  cut  away,  and  the  young  ones  reduced  to  from  three  to 
four  to  each  stool.  The  surface  of  the  soil  was  then  loosely  forked 
over  and  a  heavy  mulching  of  horse  manure,  from  tho  stable  yard, 
was  spread  over  it,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  the  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  soaked  two  or  three  times  since  with  liquid  manure.  The 
result  is,  the  canes  are  growing  apace  and  thickening,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  season  they  will  be  good  for  this  locality.  Too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  position  allotted  to  Raspberries 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  naturally  unfavourable.  I  have  never 
seen  such  Raspberry  canes  as  I  once  saw  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in 
a  deep  light  soil  in  a  low-lying  district  naturally  shaded  by  trees 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Conditions  such  as  these  do  not, 
however,  exist  in  every  garden,  but  they  may  to  some  extent  be 
imitated.  A  cool  position,  surface  mulching,  and  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  will  go  far  towards  counteracting  unfavourable  oori- 
ditiona  both  of  soil  and  climate.  W.  Hinds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GAEDEN. 


Warner's  King  and  Devonshire  ftueen  Apples. — One  of 

the  finest  Apples  in  the  orchards  here  this  season  is  Warner's  King. 
From  a  fine  young  tree  re-grafted  in  1875,  I  have  just  gathered 
upwards  of  160  fruit,  eighteen  of  the  finest  of  which  weigh  15  lb. 
3  oz.  It  is  first-rate  as  a  culinary  Apple  and  for  market  purposes. 
The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  a  good  bearer ;  that  just  alluded  to 
is  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Devonshire  Queen  Apple  is  also  a  useful 
kind.  Being  large  and  having  a  deep  red  skin,  it  makes  a  handsome 
dessert  Apple  for  this  month  and  October. — J.  Garland,  Eillerton, 
E.reter. 


it  is  not  advisable  to 
the  inclemency  of  the 
different  in  the  case  of 
Citron  des  Carmes,  &o. 
a  week  or  a  fortnight 
in  the  fruit  room.  This 
the  season  of  snoh  kinda 
f  left  to  ripen  on  the 


Gathering  Early  Pears. — Although 
gather  late-keeping  Pears  a  day  sooner  than 
season  compels  us  to  shelter  them,  it  is  quite 
early  kinds,  such  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
These  are  much  improved  by  being  gathered 
before  they  are  required  for  use  and  ripened 
early  gathering  is  also  a  means  of  lengthening 
as  are  but  a  very  short  period  fit  for  dessert  i 
trees. — J.  Groom. 

The  Argenteuil  Figs. — I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of 
your  readers  have  tried  any  of  the  three  following  sorts  of  Figs,  and 
with  what  results,  viz,,  Dauphine  de  Argenteuil,  Violette  Danphine, 
very  like  the  first,  and  also  from  Argenteuil,  perhaps  the  same,  and 
Noir  Dauphine.  I  saw  these  three  at  the  fortnightly  horticultural 
show  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  was  very  much 
struck  with  them.  They  were  shown  in  great  quantities,  as  many  as 
200  or  300  on  a  dish ;  also  on  the  trees  and  on  branches  cut  and 
bionght  to  the  Exhibition  literally  smothered  with  fruit,  which  was 
aleo  unusually  large,  three  to  the  pound  perhaps.  They  surpassed  any- 
thing I  ever  saw  at  any  British  exhibition,  with  the  exception  of 
f  I  uit  of  the  Castle  Kennedy  variety,  once  shown  by  Mr.  Fowler  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  the  only  time  in  which  I  ever  saw  that  Fig  in  its  true  charac- 
ter. The  Castle  Kennedy  is,  however,  a  Bhy  bearer,  and  qnite  nnliko 
these  Argenteail  Figs,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  fluch 
prand  sorts,  evidently  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  unknown  to  us,  at  least,  by  name.  I  have  looked  over  the 
"Fruit  Manual  "  (old  edition)  but  cannot  find  any  of  these  three 
Figs  alluded  to.  The  Black  Genoa  seems  to  answer  to  the  description 
of  the  Noir  Dauphine,  bnt  one  cannot  be  sure  from  description  only. 
The  three  Figa  named  are  at  all  events  grand  sorts,  and  I  have 
purchased  them  all ;  but,  meanwhile,  I  should  like  to  learn  if  they 
are  cultivated  in  this  country. — J,  Simpson,  Wortley* 

Canvas  Shutters  for  Covering  Vine  Borders. — Where  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  ripe  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Yines  as  late  as 
possible,  if  the  roots  be  in  outside  borders,  some  provision 
should  shortly  be  made  for  throwing  off  excessive  rainfalls.  After 
trying  several  different  coverings  I  find  one  which  allows  a  free 
circulation  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the  border  to  be  better  than  any 
close  covering  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil ;  evaporation  in 
that  case  is  rendered  almost  impossible  ;  the  border  benefits  little 
from  any  drying  intervals  that  occur,  and  in  some  cases  the  soil 
becomes  even  more  sodden  and  uncongenial  to  the  roots  than  when 
no  covering  is  used.  Vine  borders  should  never  be  positively  dry, 
but  cold  rain  and  snow  water  should  be  kept  from  the  roots  while 
they  are  comparatively  dormant.  A  form  of  covering  that  is  easily 
put  on  and  taken  off  is  stout  canvas  stretched  tightly  on  a  light  wooden 
framework,  made  in  widths  of  4  ft.  and  5  ft.,  and  of  lengths  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  border.  This  kind  of  covering  should  have  two  or 
three  coats  of  paint,  oil,  or  waterproof  composition,  and  if  high 
enough  at  the  back  to  give  a  good  fall,  heavy  rains  will  be  effectually 
thrown  off,  and  during  bright  weather  the  covering  may  be  removed 
altogether.  In  spring  snch  shutters  are  exceedingly  useful  for  cover- 
ing bedding  plants  while  being  hardened  off,  or  for  protecting  the 
blossoms  of  wall  trees ;  in  fact,  they  are  always  serviceable  for  some 
purpose  or  another,  and  a  coat  of  paint  every  year  preserves  them 
for  a  considerable  time  if  used  with  care.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  if  made  of  lengths  sufficient  to  cover  a  wide  border,  several  cross 
bearers  must  be  introduced  in  order  to  hold  the  framework  securely 
together. — J.  Groom. 

How  to  Lengthen  the  Strawberry  Season, — It  is  well 
known  that  Strawberry  plants  which  have  been  forced  early  will,  if 
planted  out,  generally  bear  a  second  crop  in  autumn,  and  if  the  early 
crop  be  heavy,  the  late  one  will  be  proportionately  light,  and  vice 
verso.:  A  number  of  the  variety  La  Margherita,  commonly  known 
in  Covent  Garden  as  Marguerite,  were  accidentally  injured  when  in 
flower  and  were  removed  to  the  open  air.  This  occurred  in  March, 
As  it  happened,  they  were  kept  in  pots,  and  in  June  they  began 
again  to  throw  up  bloom.  They  were  then  set  out  to  a  growing 
distance,  and  allowed  to  root  into  the  soil  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots.  Under  these  conditions  they  fiowered  and 
fruited  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  There  was  always 
a  dish  of  frnit  to  pick.  The  French,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  much  for 
the  large  fruited  Strawberries  that  we  in  this  country  prefer.  They 
like  better  to  grow  a  sort  which  gives  a  picking  the  summer  throagh. 
By  employing  the  Alpine,  and  judiciously  cultivating  it,  they  are 
enabled  to  attain  this  object.  Could  we  not  do  something  in  the 
same  way  with  some  of  our  own  varieties  ?  The  Strawberry  is  just 
one  of  those  fruits  of  which  the  last  gatherinn;  is  even  more  relished 
than  the  first,  and  the  only  complaint  that  I  have  ever  heard  con. 
corning  it  was  that  its  season  did  not  last  long  enough.  If  we  wish 
to  have  Strawberries  late  in  the  year,  we  shall  have  to  adopt  some 
method  of  retarding  their  bearing  season,  as  we  cannot  expect  to 
get  any  variety  to  produce  fruit  much  later  than  the  kinds  which 
we  possess.  That  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  I  firmly  believe; 
all  that  is  required  is  system,  in  order  to  ensure  a  supply  of  Straw- 
berries during  the  summer,  autumn,  and  even  winter.  Two  years 
ago,  at  housing  time,  many  plants  of  Sir  C.  Napier  were  full  of  fruit. 
They  were  put  in  a  cold  frame  where  but  few  could  ripen  ;  had  they 
been  placed  in  a  warm  bouse,  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  ripe 
fruit  in  December.  I  remember,  too,  a  beautiful  basket  of  fruit 
being  gathered  at  Christmas  from  some  plants  which  had  stood  in  pots 
during  the  summer.  Perhags  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
may  be  inclined  to  act  upon  these  few  hints,  I  should  recommend 
that  the  plants  be  allowed  to  flower,  then  have  the  trusses  picked  out 
and  the  plants  placed  in  the  open  air.  They  thus  receive  a  partial 
rest,  and  then  start  anew  into  growth.  If  planted  out  the  yield  would, 
of  course,  be  greater. — J.  Cornhill,  Bufieet. 

Strawberries  in  September. — We  are  now  gathering  daily  fine 
frnit  from  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  in  the  open  air — plants 
that  were  forced  first  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  were  hardened 
off  in  March.  The  runners  were  removed,  and  the  first  flowers  were 
also  picked  off,  and  now  we  have  a  batch  of  fruit  scarcely  second  to 
the  crops  of  the  same  fruit  in  June. — W.  H. 
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EULALIA    JAPONICA. 

This  beautiful  Grass,  as  its  specific  name  denotes,  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  but  it  is  by  no  means  restricted  in  a  wild  state  to 
tbat  country,  being  found  in  China,  India,  and  many  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  &c.  The  variety  zebrina  reached  Europe 
by  way  of  America ;  and  although  the  inflorescence  of  that 
variety  is  very  handsome,  it  is  chiefly  tor  its  ornamental  foliage 
that  it  will  be  grown.  There  are,  however,  some  magnificent 
varieties  waiting  to  be  introduced,  notably  one  from  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  which  possibly  may  prove  to  be  a 
distinct  species.  Instead  of  a  digitate  inflorescence  it  has 
dense,  narrow,  plumose  panicles.  The  late  Mr.  K.  Oldham 
collected  specimens  of  a  plant,  very  much  like  the  one  in 
cultivation,  on  hillsides  in  Japan.  He  describes  it  as  growing 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  which  would  also  tally  with  our  plant, 
and  from  the  situation  in  which  he  collected  it  it  should  be 
hardy  with  us.  The  varieties  which  grow  in  warmer  parts,  it 
varieties  they  be,  are  plants  of  much  larger  stature,  attaining 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  or  more  in  height.  A  panicle  in  the  Kew  Her- 
barium of  one  collected  at  Hong-Kong  is  upwards  of  18  in. 
long  and  nearly  12  in.  broad.  Home  of  these  grand  Grasses 
should  be  introduced  for  associating  with  Lilies,  &c.,  in 
aquaria.  W.  B.  Hbmslet. 


AEB  LILIES  ANNUALS,  BIENNIALS,  OR 
PERENNIALS  ? 
The  solution  of  this  question  suggested  itself  to  me  on  reading 
"  W.  J.  T.'s  "  note  of  August  2-t  (p.  177),  in  which  he  eays: 
"  If  this  bulb  had  been  perennial,  i.e.,  dependent  upon  itself 
for  existence,  and  not  upon  a  successive  and  distinct  growth, 
as  maintained  by  '  Dunedin,'  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  have 
survived  the  treatment  above  mentioned,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
it  would  have  had  strength  enough  to  flower  at  this  season." 
The  beauty  of  the  flowers,  says  M.  Duchartre,  "  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  horticulturists  to  these  plants  tor  a  good  many 
years,  but  by  botanists  they  have  been  somewhat  neglected." 
I  will  go  further  and  say  that  some  professors  of  botany,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  published  theories  that  have  no 
foundation  upon  which  to  rest.  Some  also  tell  us  that  the 
Lily  is  a  perennial,  and  pass  on  without  saying  more.  Our 
own  countryman,  Mr.  Baker,  has,  however,  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject at  great  length,  and,  it  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  in  a 
most  admirable  manner,  in  his  "  Generic  Characters  of  all 
the  Lilies  "  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  a  trans- 
lation from  which  may  be  seen  in  The  Gakden  of  April  10, 
1875.  But  even  he,  it  appears,  has  found  this  particular  part 
of  the  subject  to  be  somewhat  of  a  stumbling  block  in  his 
path.  Out  of  a  list  of  forty-six  Lilies,  he  describes  twenty- 
nine  as  perennials,  tour  as  annuals,  one  as  an  annual  or  bien- 
nial, and  to  twelve  he  gives  no  name.  In  framing  his  synopsis 
he  says  in  a  contemporary  :  "  If,  in  attempting  to  do  this,  I 
overlook  or  misunderstand  any  characters  which  are  valuable 
for  distinctive  purposes,  I  hope  that  your  horticultural  readers 
will  not  fail  to  correct  what  I  have  mistaken,  or  to  add  what  I 
have  omitted,  as  this  is  a  genus  in  which  there  is  an  especial 
need,  in  order  to  put  it  upon  a  sound  botanical  footing  for 
botanists  and  horticulturists  to  work  together."  An  invitation 
so  freely  and  frankly  gi"""!  should  be  responded  to  in  the 
same  spirit.  I  therefore  accept  it  with  the  view  of  simply 
stating  that,  in  my  opinion — founded  upon  experimental  facts 
— he  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Lilies  are  either  annuals, 
biennials,  or  perennials.  Then,  what  are  they  ?  This  is  what 
I  propose  to  explain.  All  true  Lihes  partake  more  or  less  of 
therhizomatosecharacter,that  is,the  undergroundportion  of  the 
stem,  commonly  called  the  bulb,  moves  year  by  year  in  its  new 
growth,  or  in  the  growth  oi  the  new  bulb,  further  away,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  the  scars  or  sites  of  the  growth  of 
preceding  years,  unless  unnatural  growths  interfere.  M. 
Max  Leichtlin  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  saying  of 
L.  Washingtonianum  that  I  would  find  inserted  in  one 
long  sidetvard-growing  bulb  the  accumulated  growth  of  eight 
or  ten  years.  He  should  have  said  "  straightforward-growing," 
though,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  held  the  specimen,  it 
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mi"ht  have  appeared  to  be  growing  "  sideward,    as  in  the  case 
o£  my  own  specimen  (p.  237).     But  mine  was  simply  held  so 
to  enable  the  photographer  to  taice  in  the  greatest  number  ot 
imnortant  points  at  one  view.     This  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
Ihe^  artist  (p.  135)  of  The  Gabden,  February  17,  1877,  by  a 
sketch  o£  L  Washingtonianum  itself.     There  the  artist  places 
the  specimen  bulb  as  growing  to  the  left.     But  this  matters 
not,  for  it  all  depends  on  how  the  specimen  bulb  is  held,  as  th( 
change  of   position  cannot  alter  the    growth  in  a  "  straight 
forward"     direction. 
In  this  case  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the 
artist  did    not   pick 
off  the  old  scales,  so 
as  to  uncover  the  new 
bulb.     At  page  155, 
February    2i,    1877, 
the  same  artist  gives 
a  very  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  di- 
rection of  growth  in 
L.  Hansoni.     On  our 
left  we  see  the  new 
bulb     springing    up 
from  amongst  the  old 
scales,  and    on    our 
right  we  see  the  old 
stem.   If'P.W.  B." 
had    just  taken  the 
trouble  to  pick  away 
all  the  old  scales  from 
around  the  new  bulb 
and  the  old  stem,  ho 
would  have  laid  open 
the  new  bulb,  the  old 
stem,  and  the  scar  or 
site  of  the  stem  of 
the  previous  year — a 
view    which     would 
have    been    well 
worthy  of  his  pencil. 
If  he  had  done  this, 
he  would  have  saved 
me  a  great   deal  of 
writing.     I  know   of 
no  other  plants  which 
can  be  compared  in 
their  underground 
action    with   true 
Lilies,  and,  therefore, 
there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  marking  the 
difference.     "We  have 
an  annual  bloom,  but 
not   from    the  same 
bulb.     The  bulb  that 
flowers  one  year  will 
never    bloom    again. 
This  is  an  incontro- 
vertible    fact,  all 
attempts  to  prove  the 
contrary     having 
failed.      While     one 
bulb  is  flourishing  in 
its     first     and    only 
bloom,   a    new   bulb 
within  the  old  scales 
is  progressing  in  its 

growth,  so  as  to  be  .  ,        ■ 

enabled  to  bloom  next  year  in  place  of  the  one  now  blooming, 
which  will  then  be  dead— thus  keeping  up  a  yearly  bloom  from 
successional  bulbs  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  if  success- 
fully cultivated.  What  I  have  now  stated,  it  will  be  seen,  is  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Baker's  theory.  He  says,  "  A  new  bulb,  whether 
grown  from  seed  or  from  bulblets  developed  in  the  axils  of  the 
aboveground  leaves  of  the  floriterous  stem,  or  produced  in  the 
axil  of  one  of  the  bulb-scales,  takes  not  less  than  three  years. 


undi*  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  before  it  develops 
a  flower-bearing  stem."  So  far  I  quite  agree  with  him.  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  entirely  ignores  the  legitimate  seed-bud, 
which,  instead  of  taking  "three  years,"  grows  up,  and  is  ready 
to  flower  the  very  next  season  after  the  parent  bulb  has 
bloomed.  Mr.  Baker  then  proceeds:  "The  first  season  we 
•ret  an  ovoid  mass,  perhaps  i  in.  in  thickness,  composed 
o(  haU-a-dozeu  tightly  imbricated  scales,  whioh  sends  out  three 
or  four  slender,  radicular  fibres  from  its  ba  le.     At  the  end  of 

next  summer  we  have 
a  bulb  as  large  as  a 
Hazel    nut,    with   a 
copious  development 
ot    strong    radicular 
fibres  from  its  under 
side,   and    the    half- 
dozen     scales     pro- 
longed above  the  soil 
into  a  rosette  of  ob- 
lanceolate  leaves." 
This    is    all   true 
enough,  but    it   can 
only  have  reference 
to     the     growth     of 
bulblets,    small    off- 
sets,  or  to   adventi- 
tious buds.      It  can 
have     no     reference 
whatever  to  the  le- 
gitimate  or    succes- 
sional      seed-bud, 
which  is  always  out 
of     sight    until    the 
middle  of   the   sum- 
mer,   when,    if     the 
blooming     bulb     be 
lifted  out  of  the  soil, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
grown-up,     fully-de- 
veloped bulb,  burst- 
ing up  from   among 
the  old   scales.     Mr. 
Baker   goes     on: 
"  Next  year,   if    cir- 
cumstances    be     fa- 
vourable, the  flower- 
bearing  stem   is  de- 
veloped, and  then,  if 
nothing       untoward 
happen,  the  bulb  goes 
on  living   for  an  in- 
definite period,  send- 
ing out  each  year  a 
flower-atem  from  its 
centre  and  shredding 
off    old    scales   with 
buds  from  their  axils 
— more  copiously  in 
some  kinds,  less  co- 
piously in    others — 
from  the  circumfer- 
ence all  round."  Such 
is,  or  was,  Mr.Baker's 
belief.     But  it  is  now 
proved    beyond    a 
doubt  that  the  same 
bulb  does  not  "  go  on 
living  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,   sending 
out  each  year  a  flower  stem  from  its  centre."     It  is  due  to 
science  that  he  should  reconsider    the  matter,  and    amend 
his  theory,  or  strike   it  out  altogether,  so  that,  in  his  own 
words,  "  this  genus  may   be  put    upon    a    sound    botanical 
footing  for  botanists  and  horticulturists  to   work  together." 
L.   candidum,  or  the    White   Lily — though  certainly  not  a 
perennial,  as  Mr.  Baker  describes  it — I  look  upon  to  be  a 
correct    type    of    a    true    Lily — the    radical    leaves    being 
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excepted — tor  whatever  leading  principles  may  be  traced 
in  its  bulb,  may  also  be  traced,  witb  ordinary  care,  in  the  bulbs 
of  all  true  Lilies.  It  is  the  best  known,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  our  gardens.  The  bulb  is  large,  cheap, 
and  plentiful,  and  is,  therefore,  well  suited  for  dissection  in 
any  number  at  comparatively  little  expense.  On  this  account, 
and  in  order  that  all  who  have  a  few  white  Lilies  may  be 
enabled  to  follow  me,  I  have  shown  by  photographic  represen- 
tations, and  by  the  dissected  bulbs  themselves  (drawn  by  The 
GiKDEN  artists),  the  progress  of  growth  in  the  reproductive 
organs  in  all  stages.  At  p.  1-13,  February  16,  1878,  I  have 
shown  the  seed-bud  in  a  dissected  bulb  taken  up  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  the  seed-bud  being  somewhat  larger  than  a  canary 
seed.  At  p.  26S,  April  7,  1877,  I  have  shown  the  seed-bud, 
nowayoungbulbulcaboutjiu.  by  5-12thsin.  in  diameter,  taken 
up  in  March.  In  this  case  the  artist  made  a  mistake  in  show- 
ing the  bulbule  in  front  of  the  stem,  instead  of  by  the  side  of 
it,  which  would  have  shown  that  they  were  distinct  from  one 
another.  At  page  6l  (July  20)  I  have  shown  another,  marked 
No.  33  of  the  specimens,  about  1 1  in.  by  1  j  in.  in  diameter, 
taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  at  p.  237  I  have  shown 
the  same,now  fully  developed,  about2J  in.  by  2^  in.  in  diameter, 
the  bulb  having  been  taken  out  of  the  ground  on  August  6 
last,  showing  with  what  rapidity  the  new  bulb  grows,  accord- 
ing to  an  increased  ratio,  between  January  1  and  August  6, 
during  which  time  the  parent  bulb,  unlike  a  perennial,  has 
been  preparing,  and  has  actually  bloomed.  No  one  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  Lily  bulbs 
can  look  upon  these  representations  without  seeing  that  the 
bulb  of  the  season  can  only  send  out  one  flower  stem,  and  then 
by  successioual,  but  distinct,  new  bulbs  send  out  afterwards, 
year  by  year,  one  flower  stem  each,  the  bulb  that  blooms  one 
year  being  dead  by  the  time  its  successor  blooms  next  year. 
As  to  being  perennials  no  one  can  say  with  truth  that  these 
bulbs  "  live  and  flower  for  more  than  two  years,"  this  being 
the  definition  of  the  term  "  perennial."  Nor  can  they  say  that 
there  is  anything  to  distinguish  them  as  annuals  or  biennials. 
"With  regard  to  the  bulb  "  shredding  off  old  scales,"  as  Mr. 
Baker  says,  "  with  buds  from  their  axils — more  copiously  in 
some  kinds,  less  copiously  in  others — from  the  circumference 
all  round,"  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakden  seem  to  have 
been  misled  by  this  passage.  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  at  p.  252, 
March  23,  says :  "  I  have  always  believed  it  to  be  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  when  L.  giganteum  flowered,  its  bulb 
decayed,  leaving  a  circle  of  root  bulbs  to  carry  on  the  race." 
It  is  true  that  tbe  bulb  of  L.  giganteum,  like  all  true  Lilies, 
decays  and  dies  after  flowering,  but  the  circle  of  root 
bulbs — or  small  offsets — cannot  carry  on  the  race  in  a 
direct  successioual  line,  as  they  are  only  fit  to  be  picked 
off  and  planted  out  for  "  not  less  than  three  years,"  as  Mr. 
Baker  remarks,  before  they  can  develop  flower-bearing  stems. 
These  small  offsets  may  be  found  on  the  outside,  or  circum- 
ference, of  many  Lily  bulbs,  but  it  is  more  correct  to  call 
them  "  adventitious  "  buds,  as  the  exact  spot  where  they  may 
present  themselves  cannot  be  foreseen,  nor  can  it  be  known 
beforehand  whether  they  will  appear  or  not,  nor  in  what 
numbers  ;  whereas,  the  legitimate  successioual  seed  bud 
(which  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by  Mr.  Baker),  being 
unseen,  will  grow  up  and  bloom  the  second  season  after  it  has 
been  generated,  after  which  it  decays  and  dies.  Though  unseen 
until  it  becomes  a  fully-developed  bulb,  the  expert  knows  at  all 
times  where  to  flnd  the  seed  bud.  In  my  paper,  p.  237,  when  refer- 
ring to  the  new  bulb  marked  D  in  the  woodcut,  I  said  that  if  the 
new  bulb  were  farther  cut  away,  we  should  flnd  on  the  right, 
but  close  to  the  stem  of  the  new  bulb,  the  germ  or  seed-bud 
which  was  destined  to  grow  up  and  bloom  in  1880.  Three  days 
after  I  had  written  this  I  took  the  specimen  bulb,  at  the  request 
of  a  visitor,  and  picked  off  the  scales  on  our  right  side  until  1  had 
laid  bare  this  same  germ  or  seed-bud,  which  is  now  lying  before 
me,  adhering  to  the  core  close  to  the  new  stem — looking  like  a 
small  disc  of  white  wax,  about  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Duneden. 


The  Black  Snakeroot  (Aotasa  racemoaa).— This  is  both  a 
gracefal  and  a  pretty  plant,  though  not  very  showy.  When  well 
grown  it  forms  fine  specimens,  with  thrice-divided  root  leaves  2  ft.  in 
length.     Its  flower  stalks  are  from    1  ft.   to  G  ft.  in  height,  much 


branched,  on  which  are  arranged,  in  long,  dense  racemes  white 
feathery  blossoms,  which  retain  their  freshness  a  long  time,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  cutting.  The  blossoms  are  snooeeded  by  small 
green  fruits,  which  remain  on  the  plants  for  two  or  three  months. 
Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  a  strikingly  attractive  hardy  plant,  suitable 
either  for  the  ordinary  border,  for  margins  of  shrubberies,  or  as 
isolated  specimens  on  lawns,  the  latter  being  preferable,  as  in  that 
case  it  is  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  It  thrives  best  in  partial 
shade,  as  it  inhabits  the  shady  woods  extending  from  Canada  to 
Georgia  and  the  Western  States  of  America.  Nearly  allied  to  it,  and 
equally  as  fine  a  plant,  is  the  Fretid  Snakeroot  (Cimicifuga  foetiJa), 
but  the  seed  vessels  are  different,  being  longer  and  membraneous, 
whilst  in  A.  racemosa  they  are  nearly  round  and  berry.like. — W. 


LILY  CULTURE  AT  ROCHDALE. 
Mrs.  Newall  has  just  sent  me  a  few  words  of  comment  on  "  Dan. 
edin's  "  letter  (p.  216).  She  writes  as  follows  :  "  '  Dunedin  '  mis. 
understands  my  letter  a  little.  I  do  not  say  that  my  plants  degene- 
rate and  that  the  flowers  grow  smaller  and  the  stems  dwarfer  every 
year.  I  simply  mean  that,  contrasted  with  what  they  were  when 
only  pat  out  for  the  summer,  they  are  smaller.  Against  that  I  set 
the  great  gain  that,  becoming  acclimatised,  the  flowers  appear 
earlier  each  year,  and  the  stems,  strengthened  and  hardened,  if 
shortened,  require  no  props.  My  friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  has  seen  my 
Lilies.  I  am  no  botanist,  only  a  lover  of  flowers,  and  act  from 
experience  and  observation.  I  garden,  too,  under  great  disadvan- 
tages ;  the  smoke  from  mills,  brickkilns,  and  tile  works  comes 
between  my  flowers  and  the  sunshine  j  even  the  trees  are  hide  bound, 
and  soot  smothers  up  the  pores  of  their  leaves.  When  the  wind 
blows  from  the  direction  of  the  tile  works  you  can  trace  its  path- 
way through  the  blighted  foliage.  If  we  have  much  rain  there  is 
too  much  leaf,  too  Uttle  flower ;  if  there  is  little  rain  everything 
is  black  with  soot ;  so  black,  that  Nature  when  she  brings  her  rain 
clouds  so  low  over  our  hills  intends  us  a  kindness,  for  the  rain 
deluges  are  needed  to  wash  off  the  accumulated  layers  of  dust  and 
soot.  Last  year  the  frost  came  unusually  early  and  nipped  my 
Lily  buds;  this  year  they  are  flowering  earlier  and  will  escape.  In 
1876  (December),  long  after  the  Dahlias  hung  blackened  and  rotted 
on  their  stalks,  my  dinner.table  was  decorated  with  speoimen 
glasses  full  of  the  lovely  scented  flowers  of  my  L.  speoiosum.  I 
generally  cut  the  large  buds  before  they  open,  because  our  sooty 
atmosphere  blackens  the  petals,  and  its  rains  and  winds  rob  the 
stamens  and  powder  the  pure  white  blossoms  with  their  orange 
pollen.  About  transplanting,  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  and  that  many  plants,  both  bulbous  and 
tnberous.rooted,  flourish  beat  undisturbed.  Have  you  never  noticed 
and  envied  in  old-established  gardens  clumps  of  Martagons,  of  L. 
candidum,  of  Scillas,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Fritillarias,  and  Helle. 
bores,  growing  in  a  luxuriance  into  which  no  cultivation  can  coax 
them  in  oar  own  garden  borders  ?  "  I  have  often  quoted  Mrs. 
Newall's  Lilies  aa  showing  what  can  be  done  by  loving  care  in 
unfavourable  situations,  but  I  hardly  before  realised  the  diffi. 
culties  with  which  she  had  to  contend.  G.  F.  Wilson. 

Heatherhank,  Weyhridge  Heath. 

I  am  sorry  if  I  have  said  anything  (p.  216)  to  annoy  Mr.  Wilson, 

but  certainly  I  could  not  help  being  surprised  at  the  advice  which  he 
gave  to  Mrs.  Newall,  as  I  thought  he  must  have  overlooked  certain 
important  points  in  her  letter  which  at  once  caught  my  eye.  But 
now  he  seems  to  make  matters  worse,  for  in  his  explanation 
(p.  238)  he  admits  that,"  as  a  fact,  he  did  see  Mrs.  Newall's  Lilies  in 
growth  as  recently  as  last  summer;"  and  yet,  when  she  tells  him  that 
the  flowers  are  smaller  this  summer,  and  also  that  the  plants  are 
dwarfing — one  of  the  worst  complaints  to  which  the  Lily  is  liable — he 
says:  "  My  advice  was  short — '  leave  well  alone.' "  Mr.  Wilson  must 
have  known  that  Lilies  may  do  very  well  one  season,  and  go  off  all 
of  a  sudden  next  year;  therefore,  "leaving  well  alone"  should 
have  no  place  in  the  Lily  grower's  memorandum  book.  In  fact,  to 
use  Mr.  Wilson's  own  words.  Lilies  should  be  attended  to  with  the 
most  "  intelligent  and  loving  care,"  and  not  be  left,  at  least  in  this 
country,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  says  he  thinks  Lily  growers 
of  experience  will  agree  with  him  that  he  was  right.  I  think  not. 
If  he  will  look  at  "  R.  C.  R.'s"  letter,  on  the  same  page  with  his  own, 
he  will  see  that  "  R.  C.  B."  says :  "  From  a  single  stem  my  plants 
increased  year  by  year  till  the  stems  numbered  about  thirty,  but  by 
this  time  they  had  begun  to  grow  weaker,  and  the  blooms  were 
growing  smaller,"  almost  the  very  words  Mrs.  Newall  makes  use  of. 
*'  R.  C.  R."  then  goes  on  :  "  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  soil  was 
exhausted,  so  I  resolved  on  seeing  what  was  at  the  root,  and  in  making 
the  shift  I  found  deep  in  the  soil  quite  a  nest  of  bulbs ;  they  were 
separated  and  planted  in  fresh  soil, and  now  I  have  bulbs  by  the  hundred , 
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and  blooms  of  the  greatest  beauty  by  the  thousand."  This  ia  strong 
oonOrmation  of  the  correctness  of  my  doctrine  when  I  said,  in  refer, 
enoe  to  Mrs.  Newall's  Lilies,  that  "they  were  dwindling  away  for 
want  of  proper  cultivation,  being  clubbed  together,  and  living  on  one 
another,  instead  of  being  lifted,  separated,  and  transplanted  into  fresh 
and  better  soil."  Mr.  Wilson  saya  that  I  am  not  correct  in  assuming 
Buch  a  thing.  My  experience  ia  my  authority  for  saying  ao.  Many 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  James  Carter  first  offered  L.  speoiosnm  (then 
called  lanoifolium)  for  sale,  I  procured  a  supply,  and  planted  them 
out  of  his  grounds  into  my  own  garden  en  the  same  day.  Every 
three  or  four  years  I  lifted  and  transplanted  them  with  the  same 
reaults,  that  is,  the  first  year  they  bloomed  beat,  the  second  year 
very  well,  but  the  third  and  fourth  years  they  evidently  deteriorated. 
I  have  the  successional  bulbs'now  in  my  garden  (for,  remember  that 
the  parent  bulbs  die  every  year),  where  they  have  been  left  undis- 
turbed for  the  last  four  years,  for  experimental  purposes.  But  now 
they  are  fewer  in  number  and  dwarfer — a  sure  sign  that  the  succes- 
sional bulbs  are  degenerating,  their  constitutional  organisation  being 
afiected  through  the  want  of  generous  diet  and  proper  culture. 
Many  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Gathorne  Hardy  for  his  communica. 
tion  (p.  238J. DuNEDra. 

SALVIA  PATENS  BEST  LIFTED  IN  AUTUMN. 
I  WELL  recollect  the  time  when  thie  lovely  blue-flowered  Salvia  was 
first  used  for  planting  out-of-doors,  and  the  unqualified  praise  which 
it  received  from  all  who  saw  it.  When  the  ribbon  style  of  summer 
bedding  was  first  introduced  it  formed  one  of  the  most  charming 
objects  in  such  combinations,  relieving  them  somewhat  of  their 
objectionable  formality  made  still  more  conspiouous  when  the  close- 
growing  plants  aelected  for  ribbon  work  in  later  years  came  into  use. 
It  ia  equally  suitable  for  planting  in  massea  amongst  herbaceous 
plants,  or  in  any  poaition  in  gardena  where  flowering  subjects  of  a 
like  stature  ai-e  admissible.  In  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  too 
highly,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not  of  much  use  for  cutting,  as 
the  flowers  fall  o£E  quickly;  yet,  even  with  this  drawback  it  ia  difiicult  to 
understand  why  thia  Salvia  is  now  so  seldom  seen.  The  fact  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  never-ending  crave  for 
novelty,  there  is  not  room  for  all,  and  that  it,  along  with  no  small 
number  of  most  deserving  plants,  is  consigned  to  oblivion  to  make  way 
for  new-comere.  But  communications  such  as  that  of  "J.  G."  (p. 
239)  respecting  this  plant  lack  the  caution  necessary  in  writing  upon 
the  cold-resiating  powers  of  half-hardy  subjects  like  thia,  and  are 
calculated  to  lead  to  aerioua  disappointment,  for,  except  in  the  most 
exceptionally  favoured  apota  in  the  kingdom,  a  severe  protracted  frost 
will  reach  and  destroy  the  roots  when  under  the  ordinary  protection  of 
aahea,  tan,  leaf  mould,  or  anything  applied  in  the  manner  in  which 
tbeae  are  uaed.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the  recent  mild  winters  which 
we  have  had  have  induced  many  to  look  upon  the  cold-resisting 
abilities  of  a  considerable  number  of  plants  from  a  point  of  view 
which  the  first  aevere  continued  frost  that  we  experience  will  diapel 
in  anything  but  an  agreeable  way.  So  little  trouble  is  involved  in 
taking  up  and  storing  away  the  roots  of  this  Salvia  and  other  plants 
of  a  similar  character,  that  it  is  unwise  to  risk  them  out-of-doora, 
and  the  auperior  manner  and  long  period  during  which  it,  and  other 
plants  of  a  like  nature,  will  flower  when  taken  up  and  divided,  so  as 
to  confine  them  to  fewer  shoota  than  when  left  in  an  undisturbed 
mass,  with  the  opportunity  given  for  fully  incorporating  manure  with 
the  soil,  render  their  being  taken  up  in  the  autumn  preferable  in 
every  way  to  risking  their  destruction  in  the  open  ground. 

T.  Baines. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


Hardiness  of  Physianthua  albens. — When  visiting  an  old 
fashioned  garden  belonging  to  some  lady  friends,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, the  other  day,  I  was  much  aurprised  to  see  a  most  luxuriant 
mass  of  the  above-named  plant  from  Buenos  Ayres,  figured  in  Vol. 
LIX.  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  (published  in  1832) ,  tab.  3201,  and 
nsnally  supposed  to  require  the  temperature  of  a  stove,  or,  at  least, 
of  a  warm  greenhouse,  covering  the  garden  wall  to  a  height  of  9  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  where,  my  frienda  informed  me,  it  had  grown  unprotected 
for  these  last  twenty  years,  proving  itself  to  be  almost  perfectly  hardy, 
only  severe  frosts  cutting  back  and  injuring  those  shoots  that  overtop, 
and  80  are  deprived  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  wall.  It  is 
deciduous  in  winter,  and  occasionally  produces  handsome,  large,  deep 
orange-coloured  fruit,  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  but  somewhat  longer, 
and  resembling  the  fruit  produced  by  some  Passifloras.  My  frienda 
had  never  heard  any  name  for  thia  plant,  but  had  named  it  for  them, 
selves  The  Cruel  Flower,  from  the  fact  that  theblosaoma,  which  seem 
very  attractive  to  all  sorts  of  insects,  and  especially  to  the  humming. 


bird  moth,  have  within  them  some  viscid  or  glutinous  matter,  to 
which  the  proboscis,  when  inserted  into  the  flower,  seems  to  adhere  so 
firmly,  that  they  are  unable  to  withdraw  it,  and,  being  thus  detained 
prisoners  by  it,  flatter  about  till  they  die. — W.  E.  G.,  Queenstown. 

Phlox  Drummondi  a  Continuous  Flowerer. — Not  the 
least  amongat  the  many  good  properties  possessed  by  thia  beautiful 
annual  is  that  of  its  flowering  continuously  late  in  autumn  ;  when  most 
of  the  occupants  of  the  summer  flower  bads  begin  to  fade  this  ia  even 
more  floriferons  than  in  the  height  of  summer. — J.  G. 

Flower  Gardening  at  Lambton. — Thia  has  been  very  brilliant 
this  season.  Conspicuous  amongat  Pelargoniums  may  be  named 
Robert  Fish,  a  variety  which  seems  to  do  extremely  well  in  the 
North.  It  has  a  sturdy  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  upon  atont 
foot. stalks  well  up  above  the  foliage.  Amongst  Lobelias,  St.  Martin's 
Blue  appeared  to  be  the  best ;  it  ia  a  dark,  bronze-foliaged  variety,  of 
an  effective  shade  of  colour.  Another  plaut  which  succeeds  well  at 
Lambton  is  Harrison's  Musk,  which  the  extreme  drought  experienced 
there  this  summer  did  not  affect  nearly  so  much  aa  it  did  other 
bedding  plants  ;  and  so  persistent  are  its  blooming  properties,  that  the 
heavy  rains  which  we  had  in  August  did  not  impair  its  appearance 
for  more  than  a  day  or  two. — Tinedale. 

Protecting  Tall  Chrysanthemums  in  Windy  Weather. 

— ^The  situation  in  which  we  place  our  pot  planta  ia  aheltered  by  walls 
on  the  north  and  south,  and  by  hothouses  on  the  east  and  west,  but  it 
ia  otherwiae  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  The  plants  are  arranged 
in  lines  across  the  plot  of  ground,  and  a  strong  stake  is  driven  down 
at  either  end  of  the  line ;  corda  are  then  ran  between  the  atakea  at 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  apart,  and  made  fast  at  each  end.  The  base  of  the 
stem  is  made  quite  fast  to  the  bottom  cord,  bat  as  the  extremity  of 
the  shoot  is  approached  the  ties  are  made  gradually  loDser,  the  last 
one,  which  is  within  2  ft.  of  the  extremity  of  the  shoot,  having  an 
inch  or  two  of  play.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  windy  weather  the 
whole  mass  moves  to  and  fro  with  the  wind  with  little  or  no  breakage ; 
whereas,  before  thia  plan  was  adopted,  though  to  every  stem  there 
was  a  stake,  a  sharp  gust  of  wind  used  to  break  the  tops  off  the 
shoota  where  they  were  made  fast  to  the  stakes.  No  plan  ia  so  safe  as 
leaving  plenty  of  space  for  vibration,  whether  upright  stakes  be 
used  or  not. — W.  Hinds. 

TTseful  Plants  for  Carpet  Gardening. — Allow  me  to  thank  Mr. 
Niven  for  hia  note  (p.  234)  on  thia  subject.  I  shall  certainly  obtain 
the  two  plants  which  he  names,  viz.,  Veronica  Iceta  and  Aciena 
microphylla.  The  other  two  —  Mentha  Pnlegium  gibraltarica  and 
Herniaria  glabra — I  grow  largely,  but  my  experience  of  them  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  of  Mr.  Niven,  aa  the  Mentha  when  cut  weekly 
with  hand-ahears  is  the  most  perfect  sheet  of  emerald  green  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  The  Herniaria  ia  a  duller  green,  and,  aa  a 
matter  of  course,  not  nearly  so  effective,  but  it  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  requires  no  clipping,  as  it  naturally  growa  quite  flat  on  the 
ground.  The  best  cream-coloured  or  whitish-yellow  plant  for  such 
work  is  Sedum  acre  elegans ;  we  have  used  it  in  lieu  of  Mesembry. 
anthemnm  cordifolium  variegatum,  and  with  decidedly  better  effects. 
— W.  WiLDSMiTH,  Heckfield. 

Creepers  for  Training  over  Cottage  Doors  and  Win- 
dows.— It  is  a  siii,ple  matter,  the  planting  a  Honeysuckle,  Clematis, 
or  Jessamine  beside  a  cottage  doorway,  or  the  placing  of  a  potfnl  of 
earth  on  the  window-sill  outside,  and  sowing  a  few  seeds  of  the 
Canary  creeper  or  Convolvulus  in  it ;  and  yet  what  a  large  amount 
of  pleasure  it  is  capable  of  affording,  not  only  to  the  actual  possessors, 
but  to  passers-by — indeed,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  it  confers.  Example  is  better  than  precept,  and 
the  lesson  taught  by  a  chastely  decorated  cottage  front  ia  carried 
home  to  many  hearts.  Some  time  ago  I  was  passing  a  cottage  that 
gave  evidence  that  more  than  ordinary  pains  had  been  taken  in 
ornamenting  its  doorway  and  windowa  with  living  plants.  Over  the 
doorway  were  trained  Clematis  Jaokmanni  and  C.  Plammula,  mixed 
and  blended  together ;  and  as  the  former  became  thin  of  flowers  the 
latter  opened  its  nnmeroas  small  white  sweet  blossoms,  which  scented 
the  atmosphere  round.  Bound  the  windows  were  trained  Canary 
Creepers  and  blue  Convolvulus  mixed,  planted  in  boxes,  which  were 
also  furnished  in  addition  with  Mignonette.  I  waited  a  few  minutes 
beside  the  house  to  see  what  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  people 
paasing,  and  the  effect  was  magical ;  not  a  single  face  but  wore  a 
pleased  look  aa  the  eyea  glanced  upward  and  took  in  the  view.  And, 
after  all,  the  trouble  and  expense  was  a  mere  nothing ;  at  the  most, 
two  or  three  shillings  would  buy  all  the  necessary  requisites  to  begin 
with,  and  many  a  man  spends  that  or  more  in  a  single  week  without 
deriving  the  least  benefit  from  it  in  any  sense. — E.  Hobday. 

Phytolacca  decandra. — At  this  season  there  is  scarcely  a  hardy 
herbaceous  plant  to  equal  this.  Its  large  handsome  frnits  are  quite 
ornamental,  and  the  plant  will  keep  in  good  condition  until  it  ia  cut 
down  by  frost. — J.  G. 
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KOTES    FROM    *^THE    PINES." 
In  a  fairly  large  collection  of  ornamental  ahruba,  I  know  of  none  that 
is  more  desirable  than  the 

Double-flowered  Deutzia  crenata. — I  refer  to  the  shrub 
first  introdaced  under  that  name,  and  which  has  been  in  our  collections 
for  several  years.  In  the  first  pla03,  it  fills  a  gap,  by  coming  along 
just  after  the  Weigelas  and  other  early-bloomiag  shrabs  have  done 
flowering,  and  makes  its  display  about  the  middle  of  June.  It  first 
gives  us  a  few  days  of  promise,  and  these  show  the  outside  of  the 
petals  with  a  most  charming  tinge  of  purplish  rose.  The  few  days  it 
remains  in  this  state,  are,  iu  my  opinion,  the  beat;  but  after  this  it 
comes  into  full  flower,  and  the  buah  is  a  sheet  of  white,  as,  by  opening, 
the  interior  petals  quite  hide  the  outer  coloured  ones.  After  this 
excellent  shrub  had  bacome  well  established,  the  nurserymen  offered, 
with  some  flourieh. 

Deutzia  crenata  alba  fl.-pl.,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  the  White  Flowered  Double  Deutzia  crenata.  This  has  flowered 
with  me  this  season,  bat  it  is  in  no  respect  preferable,  indeed,  not 
equal  to  the  older  variety.  It  is  true  that  the  flowers  are  pure  white 
throughout,  but  give  only  pure  white,  while  the  older  kind  gives  us 
both  the  pnrpie-rose  tinge  before  it  fairly  opens,  and  at  length  as 
good  a  white  as  tho  other.     In  former  notes  I  have  mentioned  our 

ITrt've  Wistaria,  Wistaria  fruteacens,  as  a  much  neglected 
climber.  It  does  not  flower  until  the  vine  is  in  full  leaf,  and  its 
flowers  are  not  so  large  or  of  so  deep  a  purple  as  the  more  generally 
cultivated  Chinese  species.  It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  it  flowers 
later  that  I  value  it.  The  Chinese  is  good  in  its  way  ;  still,  if  I  could 
have  but  one,  I  should  take  our  native,  as  it  gives  foliage  at  the  same 
time  with  its  fluwera.  Having  cultivated  the  ordinary  purplish- 
flowered  form,  and  also  the  white  variety  for  several  years,  I  was 
quite  suprised  to  find,  in  conversation  with  horticaltural  friends 
around  Boston,  to  learn  that 

The  White  American  Wistaria  was  quite  unknown  at  that 
centre  of  horticulture,  This  led  me  to  "  hark  back  "on  the  plant, 
and  trace  its  origin.  I  found  that  my  plants  were  sent  me,  the  aeaaon 
that  I  came  to  "  The  Pines,"  with  a  very  generous  contribution  of 
other  hardy  shrubs,  from  my  not  very  distant  neighbour,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller,  and  that  he  procured  his  original  plant  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Prince, 
of  Flushing,  who  had  in  bis  time  a  most  remarkable  collection.  Beyond 
this  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  its  history ;  but  those  who  knew  Mr, 
Prince  in  his  younger  days,  are  aware  that  he  spared  no  paina  in 
procuring  any  new  and  strange  plant  that  he  might  hear  of,  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee 
(I  think)  sent  me  some  small  trees  of 

The  Dyehouse  Cherry,  bo  called  because'it  originated  on  the 
place  of  a  person  by  the  name  of  Dyehouse,  When  they  came,  I,  to 
save  them,  put  them  in  temporarily  where  they  grew  a  year  or  two, 
and  were  then  set  out  where  they  were  to  remain.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  they  have  borne  anything  of  a  crop,  and  though  the  trees 
are  not  over  6  or  8  ft.  high,  they  were  fairly  filled.  The  fruit  was 
ripe  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  Early  Richmond,  hereto- 
fore the  earliest  Cherry  I  had,  and  while  about  the  size  of  that,  is  a 
palatable  fruit.  The  Early  Richmond,  even  when  dead  ripe,  is,  to 
my  taste  too  sour  for  anything  but  cooking. 

New  Varieties  of  Japan  Iris. — Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  who  was 
the  firet  to  introduce  Iris  Kosmpferi,  has  selected  20  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  this  charming  plant,  which  he  has  named  as  follows  : 

I.  Ichiban,  light  redilish  purple,  pencilled  with  white  ;  double;  dwarf; 
medium  early.  2.  Prof.  Thurber,  purplish  blue,  mottled  and  spotted 
with  white,  iioe  jeliopv  eye  ;  double;  early  ;  first-class.  3.  Princess, 
lilac,  finely  pencilled  with  blue;  double;  dwarf;  fine.  4.  Robert 
Buist,  dark  indigo  blue,  fine  yellow  eye;  double;  first-class.  6.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  light  indigo  blue,  fine  yellow  eye;  double;  large;  extra 
fine.  6.  Emperor  of  Japan,  raaroon  ;  first-class.  7.  Pearl,  pure 
white  ;  tall  ;  early  ;  first-class.  8.  Daimio,  dark  pink,  pencilled  with 
white;  medium  height;  early.  9.  Fusi.yama,  white,  pencilled  with 
purplish  stripes,  purple  centre;  tall;  early;  first-class.  10.  Mr. 
Ohotars,  light  blue,  striped    and    mottled  with  white;  tall;  early. 

II.  Minister  Mori,  white,  deeply  laced  with  pink ;  early  ;  firet-class. 
13.  Tyejas,  purplish  blue,  solid  colour;  tall;  early.  13.  Murusaki, 
purple,  wavy  petals.  11.  Water  Nymph,  white,  deeply  laced  and 
shaded  with  lavender;  tall;  early;  distinct.  15.  Diabertz,  deep 
indigo  blue;  se ni-double ;  dwarf;  medium  early;  first-class.  16. 
Imperial  Standard,  purplish  pink,  mottled  with  white  ;  tall;  early; 
first-class.  17,  Otentosama,  light  purple,  slightly  mottled  with 
white  ;  tail ;  very  early  ;  handsome.  18.  Empress  of  Japan,  lavender, 
pencilled  with  white  ;  tall ;  medium  early  ;  first-class.  19.  Perfection, 
while,  pencilled  and  mottled  with  purple;  dwarf ;  medium  early; 
fine.  20.  Virglnalis,  doublo  white ;  extra  fine. — "  American  Agricul- 
turist." 


DWARF    ALPINE    AE-MERIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  figure  of  a.  SET/.C£A) 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  attention  that  has  been  paid 
for  some  years  past  to  Alpine  vegetation,  io  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  this  interesting  class  of  plants  has  not  become 
more  plentiful  than  they  are.  To  all  true  lovers  of  such 
miniature  forms  of  vegetation  the  following  will,  I  feel  confi- 
dent, be  truly  welcome,  and  will  prove  valuable  additions  to 
their  gardens. 

Armerla  setacea.— Of  this  the  accompanying  figure  will  give  a 
good  idea.  Its  little  globose  heads  of  pink  flowers  are  produced  so 
plentifully  as  almost  to  conceal  the  other  portions  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves  are  flat  on  the  upper  surface  with  a  distinct  depression  down 
the  centre  ;  they  are  very  narrow,  and  about  1^  in.  in  length.  The 
flower  stems  vary  from  1  in.  to  3  iu.  high.  This  and  A.  juncea, 
mentioned  below,  were  found  on  barren,  stony  mounds,  on  elevated 
table-land,  in  the  south  of  France.  Tney  have  been  cultivated  for 
two  years  in  the  nurseries  at  York,  and  have  proved  to  be  quite  hardy 
and  of  easy  culture.  They  grow  freely  in  sandy  or  stony  earth, 
either  in  the  open  border,  on  rockwork,  or  in  pots,  and  their  neatness 
and  compactness  of  habit  fit  them  for  association  with  the  choicest  of 
Alpine  flowers. 

A.  alpina.— This  is  found  at  from  2000  ft.  to  8000  ft.  elevation 
on  nearly  all  the  European  mountain  ranges.  It  is  rather  dwarfer 
than  the  common  form  A.  maritima,  and,  if  possible,  more  compact. 
The  colour  of  the  fljwers  varies  considerably  from  deep  rose  to  pure 
white.  I  have  grown  the  variety  for  the  last  few  years  called  rosea 
aa  a  rock  plant,  and  very  pretty  it  is  when  planted  in  a  dry  and  some- 
what poor  soil. 

A,  CSSSpitoaa. — This  is  a  very  handsome  rose-coloured  species 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  found  growing  at  an  altitude 
of  from  5000  ft.  to  8000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  Its  flower  heads 
each  measure  from  v  in-  to  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  borne  on  slender 
frtems  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  high,  from  June  to  September.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a  slight  depression 
down  the  centre.  They  are  from  i  in.  to  f  in.  long,  in  dense  tufts, 
with  a  branching,  woody  rootstook.  It  is  as  yet  seldom  met  with  in 
cultivation. 

A.  juniperifolia. — Some  consider  this  to  be  synonymous  with  A. 
cffispitosa,  but  the  two  are  quite  distinct,  not  only  iu  habit,  but  in 
other  respects.  A.  juniperifolia  is  a  diminutive  plant,  forming 
hemispherical  little  tufts  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  iu  diameter,  composed  of 
small  rosettes  from  ^  in.  to  f  in.  across.  Its  leaves  are  very  minute, 
only  being  from  |  in.  to  i  in.  long,  with  a  small  spine  at  their  ex- 
tremities.  The  flowers  I  have  not  yet  seen.  It  thrives  well  in 
smashed  granite  and  sandy  loam. 

A.  juncea. — This  is  another  pretty  little  species  that  resembles 
tufts  of  miniature  Rushes,  about  1  in.  high.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
pale  pink,  are  produced  in  great  profusion  in  dense  heads  i  in.  across, 
set  on  slender  wiry  steoas  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  height. 

With  regard  to  culture,  I  may  just  remark  that  they  thrive 
freely  in  any  well-draiued,  rather  poor,  sandy  loam.  I  have 
noticed  that  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  be  too  rich, 
they  thrive  most  luxuriantly  for  a  time,  but  in  wet  weather 
they  are  liable  to  damp  off  between  the  foliage  and  the  root. 
The  different  species  named  above  range,  as  regards  the  time 
of  flowering,  from  May  to  September.  The  dwarfer  kinds  are 
propagated  by  means  of  seed,  and  the  more  vigorous  sorts  by 
division  early  in  spx'ing  or  in  autumn.  R.  P. 

[For  the  plant  from  which  our  figure  was  prepared  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.] 


Half-hardy  Shrubs  in  Pots. — It  is  surprising  that  the  common 
Continental  practice  of  growing  certain  shrubs  in  tubs  and  wintering 
them  in  cellars  has  not  been  adopted  among  na.  Of  the  shrubs  useful 
for  this  purpose,  the  Oleander,  the  Maple,  the  Pittosporum,  and  the 
common  Fig  may  be  named.  The  practice  is  only  worthy  of  a  loption 
in  towns  and  other  places  where  plants  may  not  be  easily  had  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is  not  worth  carrying  out  as  regards  hardy  shrubs 
that  grow  in  the  open  air  with  us,  particularly  as  there  is  a  variety 
of  fine  half-hardy  shrubs  that  i-equire  winter  protection.  Given  that, 
they  flower  well  out-of-doors  in  summer,  and  with  their  aid  a  pretty 
little  garden  may  be  made  in  a  hot  courtyard  in  front  of  a  house  on  a 
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■balcony,  and  in  varioaa  other  positions  where  gardening  in  the  usual 
way  is  out  of  the  qaestion.  Wonid  not  other  fraita  be  worth  growing 
in  thia  way  as  well  as  the  Fig  ? — V. 


PROPAGATING 


BoTJVARDiAS. — In  order  to  increase  these  successfully,  they 
require  a  box  in  the  propagating  house  to  themselves.  Plants 
o£  them  for  propagation  must  be  cut  back  to  the  ripe  wood, 
and  got  into  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  65°,  iu 
March,  when  they  will  push  young  growths  quickly.  Keep 
them  well  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  when  the 
shoots  are  sufficiently  large  take  them  off,  and  make  them  into 
cuttings  as  shown  at  fig.  1.  Insert  them  in  sandy  soil  (peat 
and  loam),  with  sand  on  the  surface,  and  plunge  them  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat  in  the  cutting  box.  In  about  ten  days  roots  will 
be  emitted  ;  they  must  be  occasionally  moistened  overhead  and 
kept  close.  As  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth  air  should 
be  gradually  admitted,  but  not  so  much  at  once  as  to  give  them 
a  check,  as  their  aftergrowth  depends  very  much  upon  how 
they  are  treated  when  young.  As  the  wood  gets  harder,  the 
cuttings  should  be  made  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  Where  roots  are 
employed,  select  some  strong  plants  in  March,  shake  away  the 
soil,  and  cut  off  all  the  strongest  and  freshest-looking  roots, 
avoiding  such  as  look  in  any  way  decayed  ;  cut  these  up  into 
pieces  1^  in.  long,  as  represented  in  fig.  3  ;  place  them  flat  in 
pots  or  pans  filled  with  the  same  soil  as  thatused  for  the  tops, 
and  cover  them  over  to  the  depth  of  j  in.  with  soil,  or  they 


Fig.  8. 


Fig- 1-  Fig.  3.. 

Cnttings  of  Boavardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora, 

may  be  placed  singly  in  very  small  pots  ;  give  them  a  good 
watenng,  and  place  them  in  bottom-heat,  but  without  any 
covering  over  them.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  push  through 
the  soil,  water  sparingly,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  suffi- 
cient growth  pot  them  off  and  set  them  in  a  humid  atmosphere. 
If  the  roots  be  not  stout  and  strong,  they  will  not  be  likely  to 
make  strong  plants;  weakly-rooted  varieties  are,  therefore, 
best  increased  by  means  of  ordinary  cuttings.  H.  H. 


Hall's  Honeysuckle  (Lonioera  Halleana).— Ii  the  general 
confusion  in  which  the  genus  Lonioera  is  at  present,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say  to  which  botanical  species  this  belongs,  but  as  it  ie  in 
several  catalogues  as  Lonioera  Halleana,  there  can  be  no  difEoulty  in 
getting  it  under  this,  its  horticultural  name.  Any  one  who  knows 
a  good  plant  when  he  sees  it,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  this  as  a 
most  valuable  climber.  Its  lithe  slender  stems  make  it  a  moat 
manageable  plant.  I  have  it  growing  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
running  up  npon  what  is  part  fence  and  part  trellis,  and  also  under  pot 
culture.  It  is  one  of  those  easy-going  plants  that  will  grow  anywhere 
and  bloom  whether  2  ft.  or  20  ft.  high,  and— what  is  more  to  the 
purpose— keep  on  blooming.  It  blooms  right  along  all  summer. 
Its  flowers,  when  they  first  open,  are  of  the  purest  white  ;  a  little 
while  later  they  are  of  a  delicate  bu3  colour,  and  before  they  are 
done  with,  become  darker  still— almost  an  orange  colour.  All  the 
while  they  have  a  moat  pleasing  perfume.- "American  Agriculturist." 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Sobralias. — These  Orchids,  though  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
their  individual  blooms,  do  not  find  favour  with  cultivators  to  the 
extent  to  which  their  merits  entitle  them.  One  reason  alleged  for 
their  being  not  so  much  grown  is  the  short-lived  character  of  the 
flowers,  as  they  do  not  last  more  than  three  days,  but  against  this  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  amongst  the  most  certain  of 
free.flowering  plants.  Every  fully-developed  shoot  of  the  preceding 
year's  growth,  with  the  most  ordinary  management,  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  of  blooming,  producing  in  succession  from  three  to 
six  flowers,  so  that  with  a  good-sized  plant  from  six  to  a  dozen  blooms 
will  be  in  perfect  condition  daily  for  several  weeks.  It  required  for 
cutting,  where  any  of  the  many  slightly  different  forms  of  March 
stands  are  employed,  nothing  that  I  have  ever  tried  is  more  effective 
for  placing  in  the  base  of  these  than  Sobralia  flowers.  The  plants 
will  now  be  in  active  growth,  and  if  the  old  bloom  stems  have  not 
been  cut  away  from  such  as  flowered  early  in  the  spring  they  may 
now  be  removed,  but  I  have  found  it  in  practice  much  better  not  to 
follow  the  course  frequently  pursued  in  removing  them  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  is  over,  for,  as  might  be  supposed,  they  exert  a  good  deal  of 
influence  in  imparting  strength  to  the  young  shoots  now  progressing, 
which  spring  from  eyes  immediately  at  their  base.  In  place 
of  cutting  them  away  early,  particularly  with  young  plants 
which  it  is  desirable  to  grow  to  a  larger  size  after  blooming, 
tie  them  out  at  a  considerable  angle  from  the  centre  of  the  pot 
so  as  to  give  the  rising  shoots  room  and  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up,  which  the  old  bloom  stems  will  be  apt  to  cause  if  allowed  to 
overhang  the  young  growth.  There  is  no  position  in  the  Orchid 
house  that  suits  these  plants  better  than  the  extreme  end  of  the 
structure,  where  this,  as  it  always  should,  consists  of.'glass,  in  place  of 
the  too  often  introduced  brick  wall.  In  such  a  situation,  their  clean, 
healthy. looking  shoots  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dwarfer. 
growing  plants,  and  do  not  overahade  them  ;  so  placed,  the  Sobralias 
themselves  do  not  become  drawn  up  too  tall,  a  disposition  to  which  is 
objectionable.  There  are  several  varieties,  especially  of  the  macrantha 
seotion,  differing  little,  except  in  their  dwarf  or  tall  habit.  It  is  well 
to  select  the  lowest  growing  kinds,  of  which  WooUey'a  dwarf  variety 
with  its  large  intensely-coloured  flowers  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  ; 
S.  Liliastrum  is  another  fine  kind,  as  also  S.  violaceaand  S.  virginalis! 
All  the  family  are  very  strong-rooting  plants,  and  now  whilst  making 
their  growth  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  syringing 
them  freely  once  a  day  overhead,  by  which  means  they  will  be  kept 
quite  free  from  thrips  or  red  spider,  which  will  sometimes  attack  them 
where  sufiicient  water  is  not  applied  to  the  leaves.  Prom  their 
strong.growing  disposition  they  require  a  good  deal  of  root  room,  and 
although  early  in  the  spring  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  repotting, 
yet  where  they  are  manifestly  suffering  from  want  of  root  space,  they 
may  be  shifted  at  any  time,  simply  being  careful  not  to  injure  the 
roots,  which  will  now  be  growing  freely,  more  than  can  be  avoided. 

Sophrouitis. — This,  especially  the  brilliant  scarlet  S.  grandi. 
flora,  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  in  fact,  half-a-dozen  or 
more  specimens  suspended  in  the  house  tend  to  liven  it  up  during 
the  dull,  winter  months  in  a  way  that  few  other  plants  of  such  small 
growth  are  capable  of.  They  are  the  most  effective  when  grown  on 
blocks  hung  up,  or  on  pieces  of  cork ;  but  in  this  way  now,  when 
making  active  growth,  they  will,  in  common  with  other  subjects 
similarly  grown,  need  to  be  well  supplied  with  water,  to  retain  suffi. 
cient  of  which,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  roots,  a  moderate  amount 
of  Sphagnum  should  be  used.  Where  this  has  become  detached  from 
the  blocks,  or  removed  by  constant  use  of  the  syringe,  a  little  fresh 
should  be  added. 

Phaleenopsids.- These  will  now  be  in  their  full  season  of  growth, 
and  should  be  accommodated  with  the  best  light  position  in  the  warmest 
house.  Their  extremely  free-flowering  disposition  frequently  causes 
the  production  of  bloom.stems  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  advisable  to  encourage  their  flowering  whenever  inclined 
o  do  so,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  that  it  is  desirable  to  grow  on  to 
a  larger,  stronger  condition,  any  flower  stems  now  produced  may, 
with  advantage,  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear.' 
ance. 

Propagating  Phalsenopeids.— When  the  plants  have  got  strong 
and  after  blooming  the  extremities  of  the  flower-stems  alone  were 
removed,  leaving  the  lower  portion  adhering  to  the  plants,  these 
will  sometimes  form  young  plants  from  the  joints  left  remaining  ; 
they  should  not  be  disturbed  until  they  consist  of  a  couple  of  small 
leaves,  and  have  formed  roots.  When  these  exist  they  may  be  taken 
away  from  the  plant  that  has  produced  them,  put  on  blocks,  and 
treated  like  the  older  examples.  The  handsome  P.  Luddemanniana 
increases  freely  in  this  way.    If,  instead  of   increasing  the  number 
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of  separate  individual  plants,  it  is  deemed  more  desirable  to  have 
larger  masses,  the  shoots  bearing  these  young  plants  may  be  bent 
round  and  secured  to  the  block  or  surface  of  the  pot  in  which  the  old 
specimen  is  grown,  allowing  the  young  ones  in  this  manner  to 
become  established,  and  go  on  with  the  crown  that  has  made  them. 
This  may  be  encouraged  until  the  plant  consists  of  several,  say  six 
crowns,  in  which  way,  when  the  whole  have  acquired  suflBcient 
strength,  they  will  produce  a  proportionately  increased  number  of 
bloom  stems,  having  a  much  more  imposing  appearance  when  in 
flower  than  is  possible  with  a  single  crown  however  strong.  Young 
Orchid  growers  will  do  well  also  not  to  allow  such  species  as  P.  ama- 
bilis  and  P.  grandiflora  to  continue  blooming  so  long  or  so  often  as 
they  are  frequently  disposed,  otherwise  the  requisite  amount  of  leaf 
growth,  which  should  be  formed  each  season,  will  be  non-existent, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  the  plants,  with  their  natural  disposition 
to  cast  off  a  portion  of  their  lower  leaves,  will  do  this  without  form, 
ing  a  corresponding  or  a  greater  quantity  of  new,  in  which  case  the 
specimens,  instead  of  increasing  in  size  and  strength,  become  reduced 
in  both. 

Schomburgkias.  —  These  drier-atmosphere-requiring  plants 
shonld,  through  the  rest  of  the  antumn,  be  placed  where  they  will 
get  the  least  amount  of  shade,  with  correspondingly  less  moisture, 
and  the  most  air  that  is  admitted,  v^lthont  which,  however  strong  the 
growth,  their  flowering  is  doubtful ;  for,  as  I  have  frequently  urged 
in  respect  to  these  and  some  other  Orchids  that  do  not  bloom  freely 
with  the  usual  Orchid  house  treatment,  their  flowering  is  very  much 
more  dependent  upon  the  conditions  they  exist  under  whilst  the 
growth  is  actually  being  made  than  to  any  amount  of  drying  up  or 
pinching  process  which  they  may  afterwards  be  subjected  to.  These 
Schomburgkias  are  distinct  growing  plants  with  extremely  stout, 
thick,  leathery-textured  leaves,  very  easily  kept  clean,  and  tenacious 
of  life,  bearing  strong,  tall,  flower  stems,  the  individual  blooms  very 
distinct  and  lasting  an  unusual  length  of  time  in  a  fresh  condition. 
S.  tibicinia,  S.  undulata,  and  S.  crispa  marginata  are  well  worth 
attention  by  those  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  possessed  by  the  Orchidaceous  family — that  of  producing 
flowers  distinct  in  form  and  general  character. 

Odontoglossum  grande. — This  really  grand  Orchid,  with  its 
several  forms,  is  one  of  the  best  autumn,  flowering  plants  in  exist. 
ence.  According  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  grown, 
it  will  now  be  in  bloom  or  progressing  in  that  direction.  There  is 
one  peculiarity  in  the  plant,  that  is,  the  extreme  partiality  which 
slugs  and  snails  have  for  the  advancing  flower  stems ;  if  there 
happens  to  be  in  the  house  even  a  single  individual  of  the  large  brown 
slugs  that  BO  often  and  so  mysteriously  find  their  way  into  Orchid 
houses,  it  will  almost  be  certain  to  get  to  any  advancing  spikes  that 
there  may  be  of  this  Odontoglossum,  and  in  a  single  night  will,  most 
probably,  destroy  every  flower.  To  avoid  such  disappointment  these 
pests  should  be  continually  sought  for.  Their  existence  may  often 
be  detected  by  the  slimy  track  they  leave  for  weeks  before  they  are 
met  with.  Nothing  I  have  tried  they  are  so  fond  of,  or  to  which 
their  sense  of  smell,  instinct,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  so  soon  attracts 
them,  as  good  sweet  Apples  sliced.  If  these  be  put  about  amongst 
the  plants  and  looked  over  two  or  three  hours  after  dark  for  a  few 
nights,  the  intruders  are  nearly  sure  to  be  met  with. — T.  Bai.ves. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Preparation  must  now  be  made  for 
immediately  getting  in  hard-woodtd  plants,  such  as  Heaths,  Epacrises, 
Genistas,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  character.  These  will  not  suffer 
injury  oat.of-doors  so  long  as  there  is  no  frost  or  excessive  rains ;  but 
on  the  appearance  of  either,  all  subjects  like  the  above-named  should 
be  housed  at  once.  A  little  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  arrang- 
ing  them  in  their  winter  quarters,  for,  although  they  all  need  as  much 
light  as  can  be  afforded  them,  the  Heaths  should  have  the  lightest, 
most  airy,  and  coolest  end  of  the  house;  and  any  of  the  more  deli- 
cate hard.wooded  subjects  should  have  plenty  of  light  and  be  put 
where  the  temperature  will  be  somewhat  warmer  than  that  in  which 
the  Heaths  are  placed.  Genistas  and  Epacrises  will  thrive  where 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  light  as  required  by  the  former  plants. 
Examine  all  before  they  are  taken  in  the  house  to  see  that  they  are 
free  from  aphides,  red  spider,  and  thrips,  for  if  any  of  these  insects 
only  exist  in  small  numbers  they  will  ultimately  leave  quantities 
of  eggs  that  will  come  to  life  in  the  spring.  Washing  with  weak 
Gishurst  water  (about  2  oz.  to  the  gallon)  will  be  found  the  best 
means  to  get  rid  of  red  spider  and  thrips ;  Tobacco  fumigation  is  the 
most  convenient  remedy  for  destroying  aphides  on  all  hard.wooded 
plants. 

Camellias  should  also  be  at  once  got  into  their  winter  quarters  ; 
tbey  likewise  will  succeed  in  a  position  where  there  is  less  light  than 
many  hard.wooded  subjects.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  appearance 
of  these  plants  than  keeping  the  leaves  clean  ;  it  is  also  essential  to 
their  health  that  no  acoamnlations  of  dust  be  allowed  upon  them,  for 


if  they  be  affected  at  all  with  brown  scale  the  dirt  will  stick  to  the 
glutinous  excrement  of  the  insect,  and  this,  if  not  removed,  will 
cause  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  If  infested  with  white 
scale,  the  best  implement  for  removing  it  from  the  wood  is  an 
ordinary  tooth-brush,  after  which  sponge  the  leaves  one  by  one  on 
both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces.  Wash  the  pots  of  all  plants  as 
they  are  taken  inside,  and  remove  any  Moss  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated upon  the  soil. 

Pelargoniums,  both  large-flowered  and  fancy  varieties,  may 
yet  remain  out  in  cold  pits  or  frames;  but  the  soil  must  not  h& 
allowed  to  get  too  wet  through  the  lights  being  off ;  the  latter 
should  now  be  on  daring  the  night  and  day,  tilting  them  as  the  plants 
require  air. 

Kalosanthes  should  be  taken  in ;  however  well  these  have 
ripened  through  the  summer  they  should  be  placed  well  up  to  the 
roof,  or  the  under  leaves  near  the  base  of  the  branches  are  liable  to 
suffer ;  give  them  no  more  water  than  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
roots  in  a  healthy  state,  but  do  not  let  them  be  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
plants  to  flag  ;  they  are  easily  struck  at  any  season,  rooting  from  the 
smallest  slip.  If  cnttings  be  now  put  in  they  will  get  established 
before  winter,  and  make  growth  next  summer  considerably  in  advance 
of  those  struck  in  the  spring;  some  of  the  weaker  inside  growths 
that  are  not  likely  to  flower,  the  removal  of  which  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  next  year's  bloom,  will  answer  for  cuttings.  Take 
them  off  abont  5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  strip  the  leaves  from  2  in.  of  the 
bottom  of  the  stems,  and  insert  five  or  six  of  them  close  together  in 
4-in.  pots  filled  with  sifted  loam  to  which  has  be  n  added  one.fourth 
of  sand ;  the  pots  must  be  well  drained  for  either  large  or  small 
specimens  of  Kalosanthes,  as  they  cannot  bear  anything  approaching 
stagnant  moisture  ;  give  a  little  water,  but  do  not  cover  the  cnttings 
at  all  in  the  usual  way  under  propagating  glasses,  or  they  will  be 
liable  to  damp.  They  will  root  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, but  if  there  be  a  frame  or  pit  a  few  degrees  warmer  the  plants 
will  thrive  all  the  better.  In  the  spring  the  points  should  be  pinched 
out,  and  each  pot  of  cuttings  shifted  entire  into  larger  pots,  as  in 
this  way  they  will  make  fair-sized  plants  for  flowering  the  ensuing 
year. 

Celosias  for  autumn  flowering  that  are  now  fast  filling  their  pots 
with  roots  must  be  well  supplied  with  manure  water,  the  use  of 
which  for  almost  all  plants  that  are  required  to  bloom  in  compara- 
tively small  pots  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  Keep  them  turned 
round  to  the  light,  which  is  not  only  necessary  to  preserve  a  uniform 
shape,  but  also  to  allow  every  part  of  the  plants  their  full  share  of 
light,  without  which  the  leaves  of  those  that  are  of  a  soft  nature  and 
short  endurance  are  liable  to  fall  off  before  the  flowering  is  over,  in 
which  case  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  lost,  for,  however  full  of  bloom 
a  plant  may  be,  without  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  foliage  it  is  shorn  of 
half  its  attractiveness. 

Fuchsias. — Cuttings  of  these  that  were  put  in  to  strike  some 
weeks  ago  for  floweriag  early  in  spring  will  be  now  ready  for  potting 
off  singly.  Put  them  in  3. in.  or  4-in.  pots,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  roots  they  have  made.  They  should  have  good  ordinary  loam  in 
which  to  grow,  new  if  it  can  be  had ;  if  not,  such  as  has  been  used 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  for  growing  Cucumbers  will  do. 
Fuchsias  do  not  require  quite  so  much  sand  in  the  soil  as  most 
quick-growing  subjects,  but  they  like  it  pressed  moderately  firm  in 
the  pots.  These  summer.struok  cuttings  are  greatly  preferable  for  early 
flowering  to  those  rooted  in  the  spring,  however  early  they  are  then 
put  in,  but  they  thrive  best  when  they  can  be  accommodated  through 
the  winter  with  a  night  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50"^;  the  latter 
suits  them  better  than  the  former.  Placed  near  the  glass  they  make 
steady  progress,  and  not  only  bloom  before  the  old  cut-back  plants, 
but  are  much  nicer  looking.  If  the  young  plants  show  any  disposi- 
tion to  form  flowers  during  the  autumn,  these  must  be  nipped  off  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  Keep  each  plant  tied  up  to  a 
small  stick.  Fuchsias  are  so  easily  struck  and  easily  grown,  that 
the  old,  naked. stemmed  plants  so  often  met  with  should  never  be 
tolerated. 

Lilies  in  pots  of  the  lancifolium  section,  and  any  plants  of 
Lilium  auratum  that  have  flowered  late,  should  be  set  out-of.doora 
after  they  have  done  blooming,  in  a  sunny  situation,  and  sufficiently 
but  not  over  watered,  until  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow  and  fallen 
off  naturally.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  these  and 
similar  plants  are  so  frequently  met  with  is  often  traceable  to  the 
comparative  neglect  which  they  undergo  after  flowering,  through 
being  thrust  into  any  out-of-the-way  place,  and  either  prematurely 
dried  off  for  want  of  water,  or  deluged  with  rain  if  the  weather 
happens  to  be  wet.  The  longer  the  leaves  keep  fresh  and  green  the 
stronger  the  bulbs  will  be  next  year.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
odd  plants  of  these  Lilies  in  a  collection,  through  some  cause  or 
other,  lose  their  leaves  prematurely,  even  before  they  have  ceased 
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flowering ;  if  these  be  marked  so  as  to  identify  them  the  following 
Beaaon,  it  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  improving  in  size  and  strength, 
they  have  become  weaker.  If  the  plants  have  not  sufficient  suste- 
nance through  their  being  too  many  in  a  pot,  insufficient  light  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  or  not  enough  water  at  any  time  whilst 
growing,  the  leaves  come  thin,  and  have  not  strength  to  remain  on 
the  plant  the  allotted  time.  Lilies  that  have  flowered  early,  and  the 
tops  of  which  are  already  dead,  should  be  placed  where  they  will  not 
be  exposed  to  drenching  raina,  or  suffer  from  the  opposite  extreme, 
either  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  bulbs  increasing  in  size  and  ability  to 
produce  flowers  as  they  ought  to  do. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Pots  should  now  receive  their  final 
tying,  using  sticks  enough  to  support  the  plants  and  keep  them  from 
being  broken  by  the  wind.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  set  thin  out 
the  shoots  ;  it  is  a  mistake,  even  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  to 
allow  the  lateral  flowering  shoots  to  remain  crowded,  as  the  size  of 
the  blooms  is  thereby  much  reduced,  and  in  texture  they  are  so  much 
thinner  as  not  to  last  nearly  the  length  of  time  they  do  when  no 
more  flowers  are  left  on  the  plants  than  they  can  properly  support. 
When  the  pots  are  plunged,  or  even  if  standing  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  they  will  root  through  the  bottom  if  not  moved  occasionally ; 
to  prevent  this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  them  round  once  a  fortnight, 
for  if  the  roots  be  permitted  to  take  much  bold  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand  they  must  necessarily  be  broken  when  the  plants  are  taken 
indoors,  and  ruptures  in  that  way  give  them  a  check  which  causes 
imperfection  in  the  flowers.  The  open  centres  that  badly-managed 
Chrysanthemums  so  often  exhibit  are  mainly  attributable  to  the 
checks  which  the  roots  receive,  or  being  allowed  to  bear  too  many 
blooms.  Give  plenty  of  manure  water  now ;  they  will  bear  it  in  large 
quantitieSj  and  stronger  than  almost  any  other  plants. 

Flower    Garden . 

Bedding^  Plants. — IE  any  trace  of  mildew  existed  on  the  plants 
from  which  Verbena  cuttings  were  taken,  it  will  have  been  altnost 
certain  to  have  made  its  appearance  whilst  they  were  kept  close  for 
the  purpose  of  rooting.  They  should  now  be  carefully  examined, 
and,  if  any  be  found,  dust  them  at  once  with  flowers  of  sulphur ;  the 
white  varieties  are  most  subject  to  it,  but  if  care  be  taken  through 
the  autumn  to  apply  sulphur  as  soon  as  the  mildew  is  discovered,  the 
pest  may  be  completely  eradicated  before  spring  propagation  com. 
mences.  The  liability  of  these  plants  to  suffer  from  mildew  has 
caused  many  to  give  up  their  cultivation,  yet  they  are  more  continu- 
ous in  their  blooming  and  less  objectionably  formal  thau  many  bedding 
subjects  that  have  taken  their  place,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  they  are  most  useful  for  cutting  all  through  the  late  summer 
months  when  flowers  are  not  superabundant. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — All  late  Grapes  should  now  be  nearly  ripe,  and  a  dry  air 
should  be  allowed  to  circulate  freely  about  them  when  they  have 
arrived  at  this  state.  Lady  Downes,  Alicante,  Gros  Guillaume,  and 
nearly  all  late  varieties  improve  considerably  in  flavour  after  they 
are,  to  all  appearances,  quite  ripe.  We  have  seen  the  last-named 
kind  in  fine  condition  lately,  and  where  it  succeeds  well,  it  is  a  first- 
rate  black  late  Grape.  Lateral  growths  should  now  be  cut  off  Vines 
of  all  descriptions ;  late  rods,  with  plenty  of  healthy  foliage,  will 
still  produce  these  shoots,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  more 
than  1  in.  or  2  in.,  and  should  then  be  removed.  Be  particular  to 
keep  Vineries  clear  of  decayed  leaves ;  if  they  be  left  lying  about 
where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging,  they  induce  damp  among  the  fruit. 
Vine  wood,  in  both  early  and  late  houses,  is  fast  becoming  hard,  and, 
where  green  sappy  wood  still  exists,  it  should  be  ripened  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  fire-heat  at  night  and  on 
dull  days.  Keep  a  little  air  on  at  the  same  time  or  the  berries  will 
shrivel  in  the  close,  warm  atmosphere.  Where  the  wood  is  shaded 
with  a  great  quantity  of  leaves  (and  this  is  often  the  case  with  the 
leading  shoots  of  young  Vines),  thin  the  largest  of  them  out;  do 
not  break  the  leaf  stalk  close  to  the  wood,  but  where  it  joins  the 
leaf.  The  wood  on  early  Vines  should  now  be  ripe  and  ready  for 
pruning. 

Fines. — Late  varieties  swelling  fruit  should  have  a  night  tem- 
perature of  70'.  The  second  batch  of  Queens  must  now  be 
gradually  prepared  for  winter,  and  the  atmospheric  moisture  about 
them  should  be  reduced,  especially  during  the  day,  and  less  water 
at  the  root  should  be  given.  Later  plants,  which  were  placed  in 
their  fruiting  pots  in  June,  must  still  be  kept  growing.  Bottom- 
heat  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  these  as  a  bracing  atmosphere ; 
and  all  kinds  of  shading  should  be  removed  without  delay.  The 
last  of  the  suckers  must  now  be  taken  off  and  potted ;  they  do  not 
root  freely  or  winter  well  when  potted  later  on.  No  shading  should 
be  used  in  protecting  them  from  the  sun  when  rooting ;  the  hardier 
they  can  be  grown  the  better ;  5-in.  pots  are  large  enough  for  these 


late  suckers.  Any  late  Queens  which  may  be  in  fruit  should  be 
ripened  speedily,  as  high  flavour  is  never  induced  in  November  or 
December. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches. — In  damp  localities,  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
the  wood  of  Peach  trees  to  ripen  on  open  walls,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  them  every  assistance  possible.  In  such  places  the  shoota 
should  be  kept  much  thinner  than  is  requisite  in  more  favourable 
situations,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  to  get  to  them  ;  they  should  also  be 
kept  closely  nailed  in  so  that  they  may  receive  the  full  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  heat  of  the  bricks.  Shoots  nailed  in  now  will 
mature  their  buds  much  better  than  if  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
away  from  the  wall.  These  remarks  do  not  of  course  apply  to  the 
southern  counties,  where  the  wood  will  ripen  under  almost  any  con- 
ditions ;  but  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Peach  can  only  just 
finish  its  wood,  in  ordinary  seasons,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
shoots  are  left  detached  from  the  wall  under  the  impression  that  the 
buds  are  matured  by  the  extra  air  they  get  in  such  a  position.  In 
this  respect,  however,  the  influence  of  the  heat  derived  from  absolute 
contact  with  the  face  of  the  wall  is  much  greater. 

Strawberry  Ground  should  now  be  cleared,  all  the  runners 
being  cut  away  and  removed  to  the  refuse  heap ;  but,  in  doing  this, 
the  old  mistaken  practice  of  cutting  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
leaves  should  by  no  means  be  followed,  for,  whilst  they  retain  any 
vitality,  they  continue  to  impart  strength  to  the  crowns,  and,  when 
dead,  they  afford  a  natural  protection  to  them  through  the  winter. 
After  clearing  away  all  the  runners,  let  the  ground  be  woll  hoed,  and 
the  weeds  (if  any  exist)  raked  off,  care  being  taken  not  to  remove 
any  soil  with  them.  This  often  happens  where  a  negligent,  careless 
system  of  gardening  is  followed  and  weeds  are  allowed  to  attain  a 
large  size,  and  is  always  damaging,  but  especially  so  amongst  surface- 
rooting  plants,  such  as  Strawberries.  A  good  thick  mulching  of 
littery  manure  applied  in  spring  to  Strawberry  beds  is  most  beneficial 
in  its  effects  in  keeping  down  weeds.  Where  fresh  plantations  are 
required,  and  the  land  did  not  happen  to  be  at  liberty  in  August — 
the  best  time  for  planting — rooted  runners  may  now  be  taken  up  and 
planted,  6  in.  apart,  on  a  piece  of  ground  previously  prepared  by 
digging.  These  can  remain  thus  for  the  winter,  and  be  removed  in 
spring  to  the  positions  which  they  are  to  occupy  permanently. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

In  most  gardens  at  this  season  there  are  usually  numbers  of  spare 
pits  or  frames,  some  of  which  should  now  be  prepared  for  Lettuce 
and  Endive,  so  as  to  have  a  supply  under  cover  in  the  event  of  sharp 
frosts  occurring  in  October  or  November.  Pits  which  have  been  used 
for  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  if  the  manure  is  not  immediately  required 
for  digging  in  the  land,  will  require  to  have  the  soil  on  the  top 
thoroughly  stirred,  all  roots  taken  out,  and,  if  dry,  moistened,  so  as 
to  have  it  in  a  thoroaghly  healthy  growing  condition.  In  thus 
making  provision  for  autumn  and  early  winter  salads,  every  one, 
of  course,  must  be  guided  by  the  demand  they  will  have  to  meet. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  in  planting  a  pit  of  several  lights  to  select 
plants  of  different  ages  and  sizes,  for  the  sake  of  the  suooessional 
character  such  a  mode  of  planting  will  give — thus  a  light  or  more 
may  be  planted  with  half-grown  plants  that  have  been  once  trans- 
planted, and  the  remaining  space  filled  with  the  smaller  and  later 
sown  plants.  It  will  be  found  a  better  plan  to  plant  now,  where  they 
can  easily  be  protected  when  necessary,  half.grown  plants  (as  the 
check  giving  in  moving  th9m  will  be  an  advantage  rather  than  other- 
wise) than  to  wait,  as  is  commonly  done,  till  frost  is  apprehended,  and 
then  hastily  taken  up  large  full-grown  Lettuces,  and  stow  them  away 
thickly  in  frames,  where  the  most  careful  management  often  fails  to 
preserve  in  them  that  full  flavour  and  sncculency  generally  observ- 
able in  plants  that  retain  all  their  roots  until  they  are  required 
for  use.  I  ^should,  however,  say  that  Endive  is  much  more 
manageable  in  this  respect  than  Lettuce.  As  regards  varieties 
of  Lettuces  for  winter,  the  Bath  Cos  should  always  be  one  of 
the  varieties  grown,  and  the  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage,  owing  to  its 
excellent  flavour  and  quick  growth,  is  also  a  very  useful  variety. 
Referring  again  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  transplanting  : 
since  the  recent  copious  rainfall  very  rapid  growth  is  observable  in 
all  kinds  of  green  crops,  and  a  certain  grossness  of  over-luxuriance  is 
not  unlikely  to  take  place,  which  will  make  them  less  able  to  stand 
a  cold  winter.  This  tendency  can  at  any  time  be  checked  by 
partially  lifting  each  plant  with  a  steel  fork  ;  and  wherever  Broccoli 
are  planted  too  thickly,  half  the  plants  may  be  lifted  to  form  another 
plantation,  and  probably  the  transplanted  plants  will  turn  out  the 
most  satisfactory  crop.  There  is  no  occasion  to  use  any  protection 
to  Lettuce  in  frames  at  present ;  give  them  all  the  air  possible,  and 
it  would  be  as  well  to  have  stored  somewhere  a  quantity  of  dry 
wood  ashes,  or  dry   dusty   peat,  to  scatter  round  and  amongst  the 
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plants  when  the  short  damp  days  arrive,  to  counteract  any  tendency 
to  damp  or  mildew.  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  under  hand- 
lights  during  the  present  month,  after  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  sow 
in  boxes  in  a  warm  house  or  pit. 

Turnips. — These  sown  about  the  beginning  et  August  are  an 
important  crop,  as  upon  them  principally  depends  the  winter  supply  ; 
when  sown  earlier  it  is  difficult,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
preserve  the  young  plants  from  the  Turnip  beetle.  To  get  a  satis- 
factory return  from  these  late  sowings  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
allow  them  plenty  of  room  by  thinning  sufficiently  and  in  time.  At 
this  season  they  make  larger  tops  than  earlier,  and,  unless  given  space 
enough,  they  will  not  make  roots  of  a  useful  size.  Where  the  first 
thinning  was  insufficient  they  should  at  once  be  again  gone  over  and 
more  pulled  out ;  a  space  of  15  in,  between  the  plants  every  way  is 
not  too  much. 

Spinach. — A  little  more  winter  Spinach  should  now  be  sown 
at  once  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  and  will  come  in  for  use  in  the 
spring.  This  late  sowing  will  not  have  a  disposition  to  run  so  soon 
to  seed  as  that  put  in  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  go 
over  the  rows,  and  to  partly  thin  them  out,  leaving  the  plants  so  that 
they  will  not  become  drawn  ;  and  to  complete  the  thinning  by 
removing  more  as  they  are  required  for  use.  Ultimately,  those  that 
are  left  should  be  about  6  in.  asunder.  This  vegetable,  like  all 
others,  cannot  stand  a  severe^winter  when  crowded.  This  method  of 
partial  thinning  admits  of  a  supply  both  for  the  present  and  future 
time  being  supplied  from  the  same  ground.  Whenever  an  oppor. 
tnnity  is  offered  by  the  land  being  dry,  let  the  entire  surface,  where 
there  is  room  amongst  growing  crops,  be  gone  over  with  the  hoe  and 
well  stirred,  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds.  This  saves  much  labour, 
by  preventing  the  seeding  of  such  annuals  as  Groundsel,  Chickweed, 
&c.,  which  will  otherwise  keep  on  flowering  and  maturing  seed  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  also  has  the  best  possible  influence  upon  the 
present  crops,  and  upon  the  land,  by  keeping  it  more  open  for  the 
winter ;  but,  in  order  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  the  soil 
should  be  quite  dry  when  stirred. 

Carrots,  especially  the  Horn  varieties,  will,  in  most  places,  be 
ready  for  pulling.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  work,  the  tops 
being  cut  off  as  it  proceeds,  and  the  roots,  being  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground,  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  sun.  They  should  then  be 
put  in  an  airy  shed  for  a  short  time  until  they  have  discharged  a 
portion  of  the  moisture  which  they  contain,  but  not  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  shrivel.  After  this  they  should  be  stored  in  thin  layers  in 
moderately  dry  coal  ashes,  which  should  lie  beneath  and  surround 
each  separate  layer  and  cover  the  whole.  The  previous  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air  in  open  quarters  or  in  a  shed  is  necessary  to  prevent 
fermentation,  which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  occur. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

September  23. — Potting  Humea  elegans,  Coleus,  and  scented- 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  Filling  up  all  frames  and  cold  pits  as  they 
become  empty  with  Lettuces  and  Endive.  Planting  early  border  with 
August. sown  Cabbage  plants.  Cutting  turf  to  stack  away  for  pot. 
ting  purposes.  Hand. weeding  Strawberry  quarters,  and  cutting  off 
all  runners,  afterwards  mulching  the  ground  with  well.rotted 
manure. 

Sept.  24, — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  for  succession.  Taking 
np  Alternantheras  and  potting  them ;  also  a  few  Coleus  for  stock. 
Eemoving  all  cuttings  struck  in  heat  to  a  cold  frame  to  harden. 
Giving  first.spawned  Mushroom  bed  a  little  warm  water.  Pricking 
out  on  a  large  border  Carters'  Hartwell  Early  Marrow  Cabbage  plants 
to  stand  the  winter.  Watering  Pineapples  with  manure  water  ;  also 
late  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and  Celery. 

Sept.  25. — Potting  variegated  Ivy  and  a  few  Carnations.  Ee. 
arranging  Fernery.  Earthing  np  French  Beans  in  "pots.  Lifting  a 
portion  of  the  main  crop  of  Carrots  and  stacking  them  away  in  dry 
sand  in  an  open  shed.  Moving  pot  Vines  out  of  pits  and  placing 
them  against  a  south  wall,  to  finish  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and 
fruit  buds.  Examining  all  fresh-planted  shrubs  and  putting  a  few 
stakes  and  ties  to  those  likely  to  be  injured  by  wind.  Turning 
manure  for  Mushrooms,  and  salting  terrace  walks.  Gathering  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Marie  Lonise  Pears  ;  also  Wormsley  Pippin 
Apples. 

Sept.  26. — Taking  np  plants  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
and  potting  them  for  stock.  Giving  a  top-dressing  of  soil  to  Cncum. 
ber  beds.  Storing  away  Caladiums  on  dry  shelves.  Earthing  up 
Celery.  Clipping  hedges,  and  cleaning  shrubbery  borders.  Gather, 
ing  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums  and  Barriugton  Peaches ;  also  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  and  Cornish  GiUiflower  Apples  j  and  Flemish  Beauty  and 
Brown  Benrre  Pears. 


Sept.  27. — Potting  double  white  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  So. 
lanum  capsicastrum.  Clearing  off  a  piece  of  Turnips,  and  manuring 
and  digging  the  ground  for  other  crops.  Transplanting  Early  White 
Naples  and  Giant  White  Tripoli  Onions.  Gathering  all  unripe 
Tomatoes,  and  hanging  them  up  in  Vineries  in  a  sunny  position  to 
finish  ripening  ;  also  picking  Cucumbers,  Button  Mushrooms,  Cauli. 
flowers,  hard  White  Cabbage,  and  Capsicums  for  pickling. 

Sept.  28. — Potting  Hyacinths  and  Tulips;  also  Osboin's  early- 
forcing  French  Beans.  Taking  up  and  potting  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Tom 
Thumb  Pelargoniums.  Gathering  Passe  Colmar,  Dunmore,  and 
Doyenne  dn  Comice  Pears  j  also  Lucombe's  Seedling,  Court  of 
Wick,  and  Cockle  Pippin  Apples.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pine, 
apples.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples. — W.  G.  P., 
Dorset, 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

CContinued  from  p.  250.) 

Simple  Fruits  haying  a  Dkt  Pericarp. — Fruits  of  this 
class  are  primarily  divisible  into  dehiscent  and  indehisceut. 
The  latter  present  fewer  modiflcationa,  so  we  will  treat  of  them 
first. 

The  Acuene. — A  term  applied  to  any  dry,one-seeded,  indehia- 
cent  frnit.or  dry,one-seeded  carpel  of  an  apocarpous  fruit.  From 
this  definition  it  will  be   seen  that  an  achene  sometimes  means 


\ 


Fig.  675.— Fruit  (achene)  of   Dande-    FiR.  576.— Fruit  of  Mirabilia  jalapa  ;  an 
lion.  achene  enclosed  in    the  indurated 

base  of  the  perianth.   Enlarged. 

an  entire  fruit,  sometimes  a  single  carpel  of  an  apocarpous 
fruit ;  but  the  important  and  constant  character  is,  that  it  is 
always  a  dry  (not  fleshy)  one-seeded  body  which  does  not  split 
open  to  release  the  seed.  The  seed  of  an  achene  is  either  free 
from  the  pericarp,  or  the  ripe  seed  and  pericarp  closely  adhere. 
In  the  Dandelion  (fig.575)  and  most  membera  of  the  Compoaitas, 
the  aeed  is  adherent,  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  we 
sow  the  fruit,  pericarp  and  seed,  of  such  plants  as  Asters, 
Marigolds,  Zinnias,  cic.     The  fruit  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  (Mira- 


Fig.  677.— Longitudinal  section  of  the       Fig.  578.— Section  of  a  single  carpe 
fruit  of  Mirabilis  ialapa,  Bhowing  (achene)  of  Thalictmm  (Meadow 

the  single  seed.  Rue),  showing  the  eolitary  penda- 

louB  seed  free  from  the  pericarp. 

bilis  jalapa — figs,  576  and  577)  is  an  achene  enclosed  in  the  in- 
durated perianth-tube,  and  the  seed  is  adherent  to  the  pericarp. 
Achenes  with  free  seeds  are  also  not  uncommon.  Thus,  the 
fruit  of  a  Buttercup  and  of  a  Meadow  Rue  (fig.  578)  consists 
of  a  number  of  achenes  crowded  upon  a  small,  short,  conical 
receptacle ;  and  in  the  Strawberry  (fig.  579)  the  receptacle 
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grows  into  a  large  fleshy  body,  with  the  minute  aohenes 
"scattered  over  its  surface.  The  mature  fruit  of  a  Kose  (tig.  580) 
very  much  resembles  a  miniature  Apple,  but  on  cutting  it 
through  vertically,  we  find  that  it  is  a  hollow  receptacle,  in 
which  are  seated  a  number  of  achenes,  as  represented  in  fig. 
581.  The  fruit  of  a  Calycanthus  (figs.  5S2  and  583)  is  of  a 
similar  nature. 

The  Follicle. — When  the  separate  carpels  of  an  apocarpous 
pistil  are  dry  and  contain  more  than  one  seed,  they  commonly 
dehisce  down  the  inner  or  central  suture,  and  arc  then  termed 


r^ 


Pig.  679.— Fruit  ot   Strawberry,  con-  Fig.  630.— Fruit  of  a  Dose, 

sisting  of  a  number  of  achenes  on 
a  fleshy  receptacle.  , 

follicles.  The  fruit  of  the  Columbine  and  of  the  Larkspur 
(fig.  58-i)  is  follicular,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tropical  genus 
Sterculia  (fig.  585). 


Fig.  581.  — Section  of  a  fruit  of  a  Fig.  5S2.— Fruit  o[  Calycanthus,  con- 
Rose  ;  one-seeded  achenes  in  a  sisting  of  a  nutnber  of  one- 
persistent  fleshy  receptacle.  seeded  carpels  (achenes)  crowded 

together  in  a  hollow  receptacle. 

The  Legume. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  pod  of   the 
Leguminosse  (Pea,  Bean,  Vetch,  &.c.).    It  closely  resembles  a 


Fig.  683. — Longitudinal  section  of  the 
fruit  of  Calycanthus,  showing  the 
free  carpels. 


Fig.  58i.— Fruit  of  Delphininm,  con- 
Bisting  of  three  many-seeded  free 
carpels,  called  follicles. 


follicle,  but  it  dehisces  along  both  sutures,  and  there  is  never 
more  than  one  in  a  fruit  proceeding  from  one  flower.  Acacia 
(fig.  .586)  belongs  to  the  same  family. 

The  SiLiQUA.— The  pod  of  the  Cruciferaj  (ex.,  Stock,  fig.  587, 
Radish,  Turnip,  Cabbage,  &c.)  is  called  a  siliqua.  This  differs 
from  a  legume  in  the  valves  dehiscing  from  a  framework  to 
which  the  seeds  are  attached  along  both  sutures,  and  in  other 


particulars.  It  is  more  fully  described  in  one  of  the  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  gynoecium.  When  it  is  as  broad  or  broader 
than  long,  as  in  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  it  is  termed  a  silioula. 

The  Samara. — A  name  given  to  winged  fruits,  like  those  ot 
the  Maples  and  Sycamore  (fig.  588),  and  sometimes  applied  to 


Fig.  685.— One  follicle  of  a  fruit  ot 
Sterculia  platanifolia,  dehiscing 
on  the  inner  side,  where  the  seeds 
are  attached. 


Fig.  688.  —  Fruit  (legume)  of  an 
Acacia  (Leguminosag),  dehiscing 
into  two  valves,  each  bearing  one 
row  of  seeds,  along  the  upper 
margin. 


the  fruit  of  the  Elm  (fig.  589),  which  has  a  circular  wing. 
Other  botanists  restrict  the  application  of   the  term  to  the 


Fig.  687.— Capsule  (siliqua)  of  Stock,       Pig.  688.  —  Fruit  (samara)  ot  Syca- 
showing  the  two  valves  dehiscing  more, 

from  below  upwards,  and  leaving 
the  seeds  attached  to  the  frame- 
work (replum), 

halves  into  which  such  fruits  as  that  of  the  Sycamore  eventu- 
ally split. 

The  Capsule.— This  includes  a  great  variety  ot  dry,  dehiscent 
seed  vessels,  characterised  by  the  manner  in  which  they  dehisce, 


Fig.    89.— Fruit  (samara)  ot  Elm.  Fig.  690.— Three-celled  capsular  frmi 

of  Tulip,  dehiscing  loculicidally, 
or  through  the  back  of  the  cells. 

the  number  of  cells  they  contain,  and  other  particulars.  From 
the  more  striking  modifications  we  select  the  following  :  The 
capsule  of  a  Tulip  (fig.  590),  when  ripe,  opens  by  three  longi- 
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tudinal  slits,  each  slit  being  down  the  back  of  a  cell  and  mid- 
way between  the  walls.  This  kind  of  dehiscence  is  termed 
loculicidal,  because  the  cells  themselves  open.  It  will  be  better 
understood  by  comparison  with  Plindersia  (fig.  591).  In  this 
the  capsule,  which  is  five-celled,  splits  into  five  parts  between 
the  cell  walls,  so  that  each  part  resembles  a  follicle  of  an  apo- 
'"■^"""-  *""■<-    The  fissures  being  between  the  walls  of  the  cells. 


oarDous  fruit. 


j,fm§^^ 


Pig.  691.— Frnit  of  Flifldersia,  show- 
ing Bepticidal  dehiscence,  i.e., 
between  the  walls  of  the  cells. 


Fig.  592. — Proit  of  Lancretia,  dehisc- 
ing septicidally. 


leaving  the  cells  themselves  intact,  this  kind  of  dehiscence  has 
been  called  septicidal,  literally  partition-splitting.  Each  valve  or 
portion  of  the  opened  capsule  of  a  Tulip  bears  the  partition  of 
two  contiguous  cells  down  the  centre,  and  consists,  therefore, 
of  portions  of  two  cells  or  carpels,  whereas  in  septicidal 
dehiscence  each  portion  is  an  independent  carpel  or  cell.     Tho 


Fig.  693.— Capsnlar  fruit  of  Conyolvn-        Fig.  694.— Capsule  of    Convolvulus, 
'"^-  just  as  the  three  valves  are  falling 

away  and  revealing  the  three 
cells  with  the  seeds  attached  to 
the  axis. 

dehiscence  of  the  capsule  of  Convolvulus  is  also  longitudinal 
(fig.  594).  The  capsule  is  three-celled,  and  the  outer  wall  falls 
away  in  three  valves,  leaving  the  partitions  of  the  cells  attached 
to  the  axis  or  centre.  This  mode  of  dehiscence  is  termed 
septitragal,  literally  breaking  from  the  partitions.  The  capsule 
of  the  Thorn  Apple  is  another  familiar  example  of  septifragal 


Fig.  6B6.— One-celled  fruit  of  Violet,        Fig.  696.— Fruit  of  Hyporicum  hirci- 
with  the  seeds  arranged  on  three  num. 

parietal  placentas,  and  dehiscing 
into  as  many  valves. 

dehiscence.  In  all  three  of  these  modes  of  dehiscence,  the 
placentation  or  attachment  of  the  seeds  is  axile  or  central. 
When  the  placentation  is  parietal  the  axis  is  not  produced 
above  the  base  of  the  ovary,  which  remains  one-celled,  except 
the  placentas  grow  inwards  and  meet  in  the  centre.  The  dehis- 
cence is  usually  longitudinal,  as  in  the  Violet  (fig.  595),  which 
splits  into  as  many  valves  as  there  are  placentas,  each  valve 
bearing  a  placenta.  The  capsule  of  Hypericum  hircinum  (fig. 
597)  offers  a  singular  mode  of  dehiscence,  the  outer  wall  fall- 
ing away  in  three  valves,  leaving  the  three  placentas  attached 


to  the  axis.  In  Orchids  the  placentation  is  parietal,  there  being 
three  placentas  in  each  capsule,  which,  however  splits  longi- 
tudinally into  six  pieces,  the  alternate  ones  only  bearing  seeds. 


1  ig.  697.— Proit  of  Hypericum,  from 
which  the  valves  have  fallenaway, 
leaving  the  placentas  covered  with 


—Fruit  of  an  Orchid, 


Fig.  598  does  not  very  clearly  illustrate  this  point.  Many 
capsules  open  only  at  the  apex,  as  Chickweed  (Stellaria  media 
—fig.  599)  and  many  others  of  the  same  Natural  Order.  In 
splitting  open  the  top  of  the  capsule  parts  into  aa  many,  or 
twice  as  many,  small  teeth  as  there  are  styles.     Mignonette 


Fig.  599.— Fruit  of  Btellaria  media,  a 
capsule  dehiscing  at  the  top  into 
sis  valves. 


Fig.  600.— Capsule  of  Hyoacyamus 
niger,  enclosed  in  the  persistent 
calyx 


offers  a  familiar  example  of  this  mode  of  dehiscense,  the 
capsule  opening  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  All  the 
foregoing  modifications  of  dehiscence  are  longitudinal.  In 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  instances  it  is  transverse,  as 
in  the  one-celled  capsule  of  the  Pimpernel,  and  in  the  two- 


Fig.  601.— Cnpsule  of  Hyoscyamus 
removed  from  the  calyx,  and 
showing  the  tranevereo  dehisc- 
ence near  the  top  ;  the  cap 
(sperculum)  at  the  side. 


Fig.  C02.— Fruit  of  Poppy,  dehisc- 
ing by  small  pores  beneath  the 
cap-like  top. 


colled  capsule  of  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  uigor— Dgs.  600  aud 
601).  The  top  separates  from  the  lower  part  like  a  lid. 
Another  mode  of  dehiscence  is  by  pores,  as  in  Antirrhinum, 
Campanula,  and  Poppy  (fig.  602).  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


The  Old  "White  Erugmansia  as  a  Tub  Plant.— Among 
the  plants  stored  away  in  cellars  in  tubs  and  flowered  outot-doora  on 
terraces  and  other  sunny  places  in  summer,  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
ia  this  old  and  somewhat  neglected  plant.  It  ia  much  grown  in 
Switzerland  in  tuba,  and  haa  lately  been  covered  with  ita  white 
trumpets,  affording  a  charming  effect.  Thia  plant  ia  better  worth 
growing  in  the  way  alluded  to  than  moat  othera  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Light  is  not  at  all  essential  to  it  during  the  winter,  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  grown  where  there  is  little  or  no  glasa.  Some 
of  the  planta  alluded  to  seem  very  old,  and  have,  no  doubt,  Bpent 
tnanj  winters  in  cellara. — V. 
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TRANSPLANTING  AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 
Some  yeara  ago  it  waa  the  general  practice  not  to  aow  the  seed  of 
aatumn  Onions  before  Angust  12  or  15.  At  that  time  it  was  thought 
that  early  Bowing  was  fatal  to  the  development  of  fine  bnlbs,  or,  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  that  they  were  snre  to  bolt  in  bulbing,  which 
sometimes  happens,  bat  aatumn  transplanting  prevents,  to  a  great 
extent,  such  an  occurrence.  Early  sowing  and  spring  planting  con- 
tribated  in  a  great  degree  to  the  plants  running  to  seed.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  this  matter  in  1870.  Most  people  will 
recollect  how  severe  the  frost  was  that  year,  and  how  disastrous  it 
was  to  vegetation  generally.  My  winter  Onions  that  year  were 
rather  thickly  sown,  but  otherwise  they  looked  strong  and  healthy, 
and  I  calculated  that  when  planting  time  came  round  in  the  spring 
I  should  have  far  more  than  would  be  required  j  but,  ala3 !  not  a 
living  plant  was  left.  I  blamed  myself  for  neglecting  to  thin  out 
the  seedlings,  and  resolved  that  in  future  there  should  be  more  pains 
taken  with  seed  beds  which  had  to  stand  over  the  winter.  On  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  a  neighbour  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  noticed  that  a 
brake  of  Onions  planted  out  during  the  previous  autumn  had  escaped 
unhurt,  whilst  the  plants  in  the  seed  beds  from  which  they  were 
taken  were  sadly  out  up,  although  the  latter  were  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  whilst  the  former  were  planted  in  an  exposed  part  of  the 
garden.  The  reason  waa  manifest,  and  the  lesson  thus  taught  has 
been  acted  upon  ever  since.  I  make  two  sowings,  one  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  the  result  is  I  have  never  had  a  failure 
since.  An  exposed  plot  of  rich  ground  is  selected,  which  has  been 
heavily  manured  the  previous  spring;  this  is  dug  over  one  spade 
deep  without  adding  any  fresh  manure,  and  after  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  made  firm  by  trampling  on  it,  lines  are  drawn  and  planting 
is  commenced.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of  coddling 
up  young  plants  in  seed  beds  j  owing  to  their  being  crammed  together 
their  leaves  are  necessarily  soft  and  tender  and  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost,  whereas  the  case  is  wholly  different  when  they  are  sown  in 
good  time  and  fit  to  be  planted  out  in  their  permanent  quarters  in 
autumu ;  they  furnish  themselves  with  an  extra  supply  of  roots 
through  the  check  received  through  transplanting,  and  become  firm 
and  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 

J.  Groom. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

New  American  Potatoes. — Four  new  American  Potatoes  were 
put  into  commerce  this  year.  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  a  pale-skinned  Rose, 
the  tint  being  a  very  pale  pink,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  seems  to 
be  a  Rose  only,  and  gives  nothing  of  any  appreciable  value  as  a 
market  or  table  kind.  Trophy,  a  new  red  Kidney  of  the  same  colour 
as  Ruby,  is  rich  red,  with  rosy  eyes ;  tubers  large  and  handsome, 
and  produced  in  great  abundance ;  flesh  white,  but  not  first-rate. 
This  produced  a  grand  crop  this  year,  and  far  excelled  all  other 
American  kinds.  It  is  later  and  much  more  robust  than  Ruby ;  that 
kind  is  too  dwarf  and  early,  for  coloured  kinds  are  not  so  valuable 
early  as  late.  Should  Trophy  retain  its  present  form,  it  will  outclass 
all  the  other  coloured  American  Kidneys.  Triumph  is  a  very  hand- 
some, rich. coloured  Round,  with  very  white  flesh.  Whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  this  kind  this  year,  it  is  small,  too  small,  but  evidently 
very  productive.  As  the  best  crops  from  America  invariably  come 
from  the  first  seed,  I  scarcely  expect  that  this  kind  will  hold  a  place 
with  na  for  any  time.  Burbank's  Seedling  is  a  large,  coarse,  white 
Kidney,  deep. eyed,  and  ungainly  when  grown  strong,  but  on  medium 
ground  it  produces  tubers  much  like  those  of  Magnum  Bonum.  I 
think  the  latter,  in  spite  of  its  rank  haulm,  is,  however,  preferable. 
An  older  American  kind.  Centennial,  produces  tubers  the  exact  form 
and  colour  of  Flourball  j  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  distin- 
gaish  one  from  the  other.  Manhattan  gives  large  purplish  tubers, 
that  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  old  Farmer's  Glory.  Out  of  the 
fifty  or  more  American  kinds  imported  here,  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  seem  to  hold  their  own  for  any  time. — A.  D. 

New  Potatoes  in  Autumn. — Why  should  we  not  have  new 
Potatoes  in  autumn  ?  I  have  tried  the  experiment  this  season,  and 
am  quite  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  variety  planted  was  Myatt's 
Early  Ashleaf.  In  spring  I  kept  rubbing  the  buds  off  a  limited 
number  of  tubers,  which  were  also  retarded  as  much  as  possible  by 
being  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  laid  out  singly.  The  buds  were  rubbed 
off  them  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  planting,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  grow  to  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length.  The  planting  was 
done  early  in  June,  on  the  same  border  from  which  the  early  crop 
was  taken.  It  was  in  no  way  prepared,  beyond  adding  a  little  leaf 
mould  oa  which  to  lay  the  seed  when  the  drills  were  drawn.     Pota- 


toes, I  have  always  observed,  tarn  out  white  and  clean  when  there  ia 
a  slight  layer  of  leaf  mould  placed  under  and  above  them.  The 
drills  were  drawn  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  the  border  is  a  south 
one,  and  thus  the  side  of  the  drill  was  fully  exposed  to  the  warmth  of 
the  sun.  The  crop  is  now  becoming  fit  for  use,  and  promises  to  be  in 
every  respect  satisfactory.  The  haulm  is  of  course  weak,  consequent 
on  the  shoots  being  rubbed  away  so  often,  but  the  tubers  are  a  fair 
size,  well  formed,  and  of  excellent  quality.  They  will  not  be  ready 
for  lifting  for  some  time  yet,  and  when  they  are  a  portion  will  be 
laid  in  sand,  where  they  will  keep  clean  and  fresh  for  a  further 
period.  By  making  one  or  two  plantings  from  the  beginning  of  June 
to  July  a  succession  of  young  Potatoes  might  be  kept  up  to  Christ- 
mas.— W.  Hinds. 

Viok'B  Criterion  Tomato. — This  Tomato,  recently  sent  oat  by 
Messrs.  Carter,  is  one  of  the  best  croppers  amongst  a  large  collection 
at  Chiswick.  Its  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  very  regular,  and  of  fine 
form  and  flavour.  At  Chiswick  the  back  wall  of  a  long  honse  ia 
covered  with  Tomatoes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  quantity  of  frait 
gathered  from  them  is  astonishing.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
good  crop,  although  the  plants  have  been  in  bearing  all  through  the 
summer. — S. 

Spade  Culture  Best  (p.  148). — In  the  Eastern  Counties  one 
might  find  endless  oases  fully  illustrating  the  superiority  of  spade 
culture  over  that  done  by  the  plough.  Fields  hitherto  comparatively 
barren,  from  which  portions  have  been  taken  for  cottage  gardens,  soon 
become  most  productive.  It  is  not  the  abundance  of  manure  that 
favours  the  cottager,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  used  in  such  plots 
is  but  small.  No  ;  it  is  deeper  oaltivation,  and  confining  the  producing 
powers  of  the  land  to  useful  crops  instead  of  weeds.  Turning  poor 
soil  up  deeply  is  not  a  profitable  investment  at  first,  but  by  gradually 
increasing  the  depth  by  means  of  deeper  digging  each  succeeding 
year,  a  more  producfive  soil  will  in  time  be  obtained,  and  whether 
excessively  wet  or  dry  will  be  less  liable  to  adversely  affect  the  crop  ; 
tor  providing  a  deep  root-run  is  the  best  safeguard  against  drought, 
and  a  ready  means  of  exit  is  at  the  same  time  provided  for  super- 
abundant falls  of  rain. — J.  Groom. 

The  Potato  Disease. — The  excessive  drought  which  we  experi. 
enced  in  July  not  only  arrested  the  growth  of  the  Potato  crop,  but, 
for  a  time,  stayed  the  effects  of  the  disease ;  but  the  heavy  thunder, 
storms  and  downpours  of  rain  which  we  had  in  Aagust  have  oaaeed 
it  to  break  out  afresh  in  its  severest  form. — J.  G. 

Early  Peas  for  Late  Crops. — When  green  Peas  are  wanted 
late  in  summer  various  expedients  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain 
them,  one  of  which  ia  sowing  the  very  earliest  varieties,  such  as 
Ringleader  or  Sangster*8  No.  1,  after  the  crops  of  tall  Marrows  are 
exhausted.  From  experience,  however,  I  do  not  much  like  the  prac- 
tice, as  by  making  good  preparation  for  the  latest  sowings  of  tall 
Peas,  such  as  No  Plus  Ultra  or  Champion  of  England,  I  have  invari. 
ably  had  them  in  bearing  as  long  as  the  weather  would  permit  the 
pods  to  swell  satisfactorily,  and  in  moist  summers  I  have  frequently 
had  all  the  sowings  made  after  the  middle  of  May  continue  prolific  • 
until  frost  finished  their  career.  Another  point  of  importance  is  that 
most  people  like  the  late  varieties  better  than  the  earliest  ones, 
which  are  simply  prized  for  that  quality  alone.  For  all  late  or  main 
crops  wide  trenches  should  be  taken  out  and  well  manured,  and  by 
mulching  the  roots,  and  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water 
during  times  of  drought,  the  varieties  named  will  prove  abundant  and 
continuous  bearers. — J.  Gkoom. 

Keeping  Onions. — The  way  (strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Baines  some  time  ago  in  Thk  Garden)  of  keeping  Onions  by  banging 
them  under  the  eaves  of  cottages  and  out-houses  is  extensively  prao* 
tisad  in  some  parts  of  Central  Europe.  Sometimes  there  the  hanks 
assume  the  form  of  large  rings,  somewhat  like,  in  fact,  gigantic 
Immortelles. 

Bossin  Cabbage  Lettuce. — This  variety  was  found  to  stand  best 
among  the  large  number  of  others  tried  at  Chiswick  this  season,  and  it 
waa  singular  to  note  that  while  heads  of  all  other  varieties  had  bolted  off 
to  seed,  the  Bossin  was  as  unbroken  as  when  it  was  hearting  in.  It  is  not 
a  taking-looking  Lettuce,  being  somewhat  large  and  coarse-looking,  with 
brownish,  tinted-fringed  leaves.  Of  its  standing  qualities  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  inside  of  a  Lettuce  that  salad  eaters  are 
most  concerned  about. — "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 

Showing  and  Storing  Potatoes.— Mr.  Peter  M'Kinlay,  the 
well-known  grower  and  exhibitor  of  Potatoes,  who  has  600  varieties 
under  cultivation  in  his  garden  at  Beckenham,  stores  his  best  samples  in 
a  large  airy  outbuilding,  lined  with  tiers  of  small  wooden  bins  ranged  one 
above  the  other,  but  open  at  the  top,  each  one  holding  about  half  a  bushel 
of  Potatoes.  Covered  up  with  dry  sawdust,  they  remain  clean  and  fresh 
until  required  for  the  show  tablo.  The  bins  are  subsequently  used  for 
storing  the  various  sorts  for  seed. 
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COCORITE  PALMS  IN  TRINIDAD. 
"  At  last,  striking  into  a  broader  trace  which  came  from  the 
westward,  we  found  ourselves  some  600  ft.  or  800  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  scenery  still  like  a  magnified  Clovelly,  but  amid  a 
vegetation  which— how  can  I  describe  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
right  and  left  of  the  path,  and  arching  together  overhead,  rose 
a  natural  avenue  of  Cocorite  Palms  (Maximiliana),  beneath 
whose  shade  I  rode  for  miles,  enjoying  the  fresh  trade  wind, 
and  the  perfume  of  the  Vanilla  flowers.  We  stopped  at  one 
pomt,  silent  with  delight  and  awe.  Through  an  arch  of 
Cocorite  boughs— ah,  that  English  painters  would  go  to  paint 
such  pictures,  set  in  such  natural  frames  !— we  saw,  nearly 
1000  ft.  below  us,  the  little  bay  of  FiUette.  The  height  of  the 
horizon  line  told  us  how  high  we  were  ourselves ;  for  the  blue 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  rose  far  above  a  point  which  stretched 
out  on  our  right,  covered  with  noble  wood ;  while  the  dark 
Olive  cliffs  along  its  base  were  gnawed  by  snowy  surf.  On  our 
left,  the  nearer  mountain  woods  rushed  into  the  sea,  cutting 
oft  the  view ;  and  under  our  very  feet,  in  the  centre  of  an 
amphitheatre  of 
wood,  as  the  eye  of 
the  whole  picture, 
was  a  group — such 
as  I  cannot  hope  to 
see  again.  Out  of  a 
group  of  scarlet  Bois 
Immortelles  rose 
three  Palmistes,  and 
close  to  them  a  single 
Balata,whose  height 
I  hardly  dare  to 
estimate.  So  tall 
they  were,  that 
though  they  were 
perhaps  1000  ft.  be- 
low us,  they  stood 
out  against  the  blue 
sea,  far  up  toward 
the  horizon  line; 
the  central  Palm 
150  ft.  at  least,  the 
two  others,  as  we 
guessed,  120  ft.  or 
more.  Their  stems 
were  perfectly 
straightand  motion- 
less, while  their 
dark  crowns,  even 
at  that  distance, 
could  be  seen  to  toss 
and  rage  impatient- 
ly before  the  rush 
of  the  strong  trade- 
wind.  The  black 
glossy  head  of  the 
Balata,  a  1  m  o  s  t  as 
high  aloft  as  they, 

threw  off  sheets  of  spangled  light,  which  mingled  with  the 
spangles  of  the  waves  ;  and,  above  the  tree  tops,  as  if  poised 
in  a  blue  hazy  sky,  one  tiny  white  sail  danced  before  the  breeze. 
The  whole  scene  swam  in  soft  sea  air;  and  such  combined 
grandeur  and  delicacy  of  form  and  of  colour  I  never  beheld 
before."  Such  is  Canon  Kingsley's  account,  in  "  At  Last,"  of 
this  beautiful  bay  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 


V 


The  Bay  of  Filletto,  Been  through  Cocorite  Palms. 


HOME-GROWN  v.  IMPORTED  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS. 
That  we  are  gradually  shaking  off  a  notion  once  conceived  that 
imported  plants  and  seeds  are  superior  to  those  of  home  growth 
must,  I  think,  be  apparent  to  everybody.  There  could  not  be 
more  conclusive  evidence  than  that  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
while  new  establishments  are  continually  springing  up,  the 
older  ones  are  not  only  enlarging  the  area  devoted  to  produc- 
tion, but  many  of  the  largest  have  already  special  branch  nur- 
series for  each  particular  department,  an  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  the  very  best  soils  and  situations  are  secured 
for  the  fruit  and  forest  tree  department,  the  Rose  nursery,  or 


the  seed  farm  or  trial  ground,  while  others  devote  large  areas 
to  hardy  bulbs  and  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants.  And  as  to 
the  extent  of  such  branches,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
demand  creates  the  supply ;  for,  whereas  but  a  few  years  back 
it  was  impossible  to  find  many  really  good  old  plants,  except  in 
botanic  gardens,  now  we  have  only  to  visit  an  estabUshment 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  trade  to  find  them  in  abundance  ; 
while  Lilies  and  similar  bulbs  that  were  but  recently  mostly 
procured  from  the  Continent  may  now  be  seen  delighting  the 
eye  with  their  gorgeous  colours  by  the  acre.  Again,  as  regards 
trees  of  stately  growth,  or  such  as  are  adapted  for  street  plant- 
ing or  avenues,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  such  specimens  as 
those  planted  on  the  Thames  Embankment  had  to  be  procured 
from  the  Continent ;  but  now  they  can  be  had  almost  on  the 
spot.  In  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Southfield,  Fulham,  I 
recently  saw  thousands  of  as  perfect  specimens  of  such  trees 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  find  anywhere  with  clear  stems 
bearing  fine  heads  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Such  trees,  lifted  and 
replaiited  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis  or  suburbs  in  the  same 

day,  would  surely 
be  preferable  to 
trees  exposed  dur- 
ing a  long  journey 
by  land  and  sea. 
Planes,  Elms,  and 
Acacias  are  all  equ- 
ally good ;  and  here, 
too,  were  Ivies  by 
the  thousand,  plants 
each  of  which  would 
at  once  cover  3  ft. 
wide  of  a  wall  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  high.  Fruit 
trees  I  also  noticed 
under  every  form 
of  training,  from  the 
simple  cordon  to 
the  most  compli- 
cated design.  As 
regards  Roses,  the 
demand  seems  to 
outrun  the  supply, 
although  so  many 
growers  devote 
their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the 
Rose.  G  lo  i  r  e  de 
Dijon  and  Mareohal 
Niel  appear  still  to 
be  the  greatest  fa- 
vourites. Some  new 
kinds  of  Roses,  it 
is  true,  still  come 
from  France,  but 
English  raised  sorts 
now  equal  in  every 
respect  those  of 
foreign  origin.  As  regards  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Camel- 
lias, Azaleas,  Heaths,  Epacrises,  &c.,  those  who  have  been  sup- 
plied with  home-grown  plants  need  no  further  recommendation, 
as  respects  their  merits,  than  the  success  that  has  attended 
their  exhibition  in  the  form  of  specimens  at  public  shows.  At 
Messrs.  Rollisson's  may  now  be  seen  immense  numbers  of  this 
class  of  plant,  not  shaded  or  brought  up  tenderly,  but  set  on 
wide  breadths  of  coal-ashes,  and  receiving  abundant  supplies 
of  soft  water  from  a  pond  close  by,  in  which  Water  Lilies  and 
other  aquatics  grow  and  flower  profusely.  Under  this  treatment 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  Ac,  grow  most  luxuriantly.  It  is  questionable 
whether  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  shade  plants  grown  in  pots  too 
much,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  well-ripened  wood  pro- 
duces the  largest  amount  of  flowers  ;  therefore  to  set  plants  o£ 
this  kind  in  almost  perpetual  shade  is  doubtless  a  mistake,  as 
even  when  cases  of  leaf  scorching  occur  they  may  be  as  much 
owing  to  the  weakly  growth  imparted  to  the  plant  by  excessive 
coddling  as  to  its  natural  inability  to  withstand  the  sun's  rays. 
It  is,  however,  in  reference  to  plants  of  a  bulbous  character 
that  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Continent 
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for  supplies;  bab  of  these  we  caa  now  grow  many  iu  this 
country.  True,  we  cannot  equal  Haarlem  in  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  others,  but  that  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  similar 
plants  may  be  grown  iu  perfection  at  home  I  feel  confident. 
To  do  even  this,  however,  successfully,  some  attention  will  be 
required.  It  is  but  quite  recently  that  the  dormant  season,  when 
all  visible  outward  growth  is  at  an  end,  was  looked  upon  as  being 
a  time  when  it  was  of  no  consequence  what  kind  of  treatment 
such  plants  received ;  but  we  now  frankly  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dormant  or  entirely  stagnant 
period  amongst  plants.  Bulb  life,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
one  continued  round  of  progress ;  the  fading  leaf  only  indi- 
cates the  finish  of  one  chapter,  so  to  speak,  in  its  existence  and 
the  commencement  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  we 
should  not  treat  bulbs  at  any  season  as  if  they  were  inanimate 
objects.  As  to  flower  seeds,  it  is  quite  possible  to  ripen  seeds 
of  Stocks,  Ascers,  and  similar  plants  in  this  country  to  equal 
the  best  Continental-saved  seeds  of  these  flowers.  Travellers 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  must  have  observed  the  brilliant 
effect  produced  by  the  flower  seed  farms  in  Essex,  where 
annuals  and  biennials  form  splendid  masses  of  colour,  and  in 
the  ordinarily  dry  atmosphere  of  the  eastern  counties  their 
seeds  ripen  thoroughly.  Amongst  occupants  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  some  notable  examples  might  be  enumerated ;  if  we 
take  Brussels  Sprouts  as  an  illustration,  we  find  just  as  good 
produce  from  home-saved  seed  as  from  that  imported  from 
Brussels.  Other  examples  might  be  enumerated,  but  perhaps 
the  best  way  of  removing  any  deeply-rooted  prejudice  in  such 
matters  is  to  constantly  show  plants  raised  from  home-grown 
seeds  at  horticultural  exhibitions,  J.  GfiooM, 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Striking  Rose  Cattings. — Cau  I  strike  Rose  cuttings  iu  a  con- 
servatory ?  They  have  failed  with  me  for  two  years  outaide. — Sub- 
scriber. [You  mi?ht  be  able  to  strike  Rose  cuttin^d  in  pots  or  boxes  in 
the  conservatory,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  fail  outside,  if 
properly  treated.  The  cattings  should  consist  of  pieces  of  half-ripened 
wood,  taken  off  with  a  "heel."  Insert  them  at  once  on  a  north 
border,  which  is  well  drained,  adding  to  the  soil  a  large  quantity  of  road 
sand.  Tread  the  soil  firmly  round  the  cuttings,  aad,  if  you  be  at  all  for- 
tunate, you  ought  to  get  at  least  40  per  cent,  to  strike, — W.] 

Mandevilla  suaveolens. — How  should  this  greenhouse  creeper  be 
treated  P  Mioe  grows  well,  but  does  not  bloom,  and  many  of  the  leaves 
are  spotted  with  red.  It  has  had  rather  a  high  temperature  until  lately  ; 
now  no  fire-heat  is  used  and  it  has  plenty  of  air. — H.  [Your  plant  is 
probably  infested  with  red  apider  through  being  kept  too  hoc  and  close 
during  the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  Early  in  spring  the  young  shoots 
should  be  thinned  out,  selecting  the  weakly  ones  for  removal,  otherwise 
they  become  so  crowded  and  entangled  that  nothing  cau  be  done  with 
them,  aud  if  the  house  be  kept  hot  and  close  the  leaves  never  acquire 
sufficient  substance  to  resist  insect  attack,  or  to  insure  a  floriferous  habit. 
AU  that  can  be  done  with  your  plant  now  is  to  clean  it  thoroughly  by 
syringiug  or  sponging  with  some  insecticide.  In  future  continue,  if  pos- 
sible, to  give  more  ventilation ;  from  May  1  leave  a  little  air  on  all  night 
if  possible. — E.  H.l 

Culture  of  Filberts. — Can  you  kindlygive  mesome  information  as 
to  the  cultivation  of  Filberts? — F.  G.  [The  following  is  the  practice  in 
some  parts  of  Kent :  The  trees  when  young  are  cut  back  to  within  1  ft. 
of  the  ground,  which  causes  them  to  emit  side  shoots,  which  aro  regularly 
trained  outwards  by  being  tied  to  a  wire  or  wooden  hoop,  which  is  placed 
in  the  centre,  so  as  to  give  the  tree  a  cup-Uke  form.  This  is  a  capital 
method,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  the  sun  to  shine  iu  the  centre  as  well  as 
all  round  the  trees,  and  thus  the  wood  gets  well  ripened,  a  condition 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  large  crops  of  Nuts.  Nut  trees  are, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  found  alternately  planted  with  standard  Apple  or  Pear 
trees.  In  height  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  exceed  6  ft.,  severe  pruning 
being  yearly  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Many  of 
the  estabUshed  bashes  are  15  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  are  as  flat  as 
a  table,  and  a  crop  of  Nuts  is  generally  to  be  depended  upon. — S.] 

Melons  in  Brick  Pits.— Can  I  grow  Melons  and  Cucumbers  suc- 
cessfully in  a  common  brick  pit  heated  by  means  of  a  brick  flue  ?  and  if 
so,  what  are  the  conditions  needful  ?  Should  the  flue  be  level  with  the 
border,  above  or  below  it  ?  Must  the  bottom-heat  be  supplied  by  manure  ? 
or  will  a  hollow  chamber  with  the  flue  running  through  it  answer  ?  I 
have  had  two  pits  in  use  for  years,  one  with  the  flue  running  along  one 
end  and  along  the  front,  the  other  with  a  hollow  chamber  with  the  flue 
running  down  the  centre,  and  drain  pipes  as  chimnies  to  give  top  heat, 
but  neither  of  these  answer  well.  Of  course  I  know  that  hot  water  is 
best,  but  it  does  not  suit  me  in  this  case  to  use  it.  My  furnaces  are  sunk 
well  down  below  the  borders. — Inquirer.  [Fermenting  leaves  and 
manure  are  infinitely  better  for  supplying  bottom-heat  than  anytbing'else. 


If  you  were  to  erect  a  stage  over  the  flue  on  which  you  could  place  from 
12  in.  to  20  in.  deep  of  soil,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  could  not  grow 
good  Melons  and  Cucumbers;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  must  be  kept 
very  moist.  During  summer  you  could  grow  both  Cucumbers  aud  Melons 
without  the  aid  of  bottom-heat. — H.] 

Painting  Trees  with  Gas  Tar.— Will  painting  the  stems  of 
trees  with  gas  tar,  to  protect  them  from  horses  or  cattle,  be  injurious  to 
the  trees  ?  I  should  imagine  that  it  would  stop  the  pores,  and  so  injure 
the  growth. — J.  G.  [Gas  tar  put  on  the  stems  of  trees  would,  we  fear, 
prove  injurious  to  them.  A  mixture  of  soot,  lime,  and  cow  manure  would 
be  equally  efl'ective  in  keeping  off  cattle,  and  would  do  no  injury  to 
the  trees. — B. 

Asparagus  Beetle.— Kindly  name  the  enclosed  beetle,  which  eats 
my  Asparagus. — R.  H.  [The  Asparagus  Beetle  is  Crioceris  asparagi. 
Your  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest  would  be  to  make  a  fresh  bed  in 
another  part  of  the  garden.  As  to  the  present  bed,  when  the  stalks  have 
died  down  give  the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  salt.  This,  indeed,  you 
might  do  at  once. — S.] 

Diseased  Shallots. — I  have  grown  what  I  hoped  would  have  proved 
a  good  crop  of  Shallots,  but  they  are  not  keeping  well.  They  were  pulled 
too  early,  I  fear. — E.  [The  samples  sent  appear  to  have  been  lifted 
before  they  had  done  growing,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  heavy  rains  or 
stored  away  whilst  damp.  In  future  leave  them  iu  the  ground  until  the 
tops  show  signs  of  turning  brown:  then  pull  them  upland  place  them 
thinly  on  a  mat  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Managed  thus  they  can  bo  moved 
indoors  during  rainy  weather. — S.] 

Substitutes  for  the  Potato.— I  have  been  requested  by  some 
friends  interested  in  allotment  gardening  to  ask  for  advice  respecting 
this  matter.  The  uncertainty  of  the  Potato  crop  in  allotments  is  now 
such  a  serious  thing,  that  we  are  anxious  to  find,  if  possible,  what  other 
keeping  and  storing  vegetable  can  be  best  recommended  to  cottagers  to 
replace  entirely  or  partially  the  Potato. — Rector.  [.lerusalem  Artichokes 
have,  by  some,  been  recommended  to  be  grown  more  largely  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Potato,  but  without  any  good  result.  Carrots  and  Parsnips 
answer  better.  A  change  of  seed  Potatoes  obtained  from  a  distance,  and 
from  soil  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  iu  your  garden,  has 
sometimes  been  tried  with  advantage. — H,] 

iN'ames  of  Fruits. — T.  B. — Apparently  Paradise  d'Automne. 

Thames  of  Plants. — Mrs.  CL  R. — 1,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata ;  2, 
Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata.  T. — Both  Fuchsias  are  forms  of  F. 
gracilis.  A.  T.— Osalia  Acetosella.  D. — Spiraaa  callosa.  C.  B. — Euony- 
mus  latifolius;  Eastern  Europe.  E.  D, — 1,  Diplacus  glutinosus  j  4, 
Polygonum  Brunonis ;  3  and  3  next  week. 

Questions. 

Maize  as  a  Vegetable. — In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
tender  ears  of  filaize  are,  I  believe,  much  used  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
vegetable.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  at  what 
period  of  growth  such  ears  should  be  gathered,  and  how  they  should  be 
dressed  ? — Derwent, 

Mildewed  Grapes 'and  Perns.— The  Grapea  in  my  greenhouse 
have  been  terribly  mildewed  this  year  time  after  time,  in  spite  of  the  use 
of  black  sulphur,  and  when  about  to  change  colour  they  cracked  and 
becBme  bad.  Some  Perns  under  the  stage  were  equally  mildewed,  the 
leaves  being  now  more  white  than  green.     What  must  I  do  ? — R.  S.  H. 

Caloehorti  and  Cyclobothras  Out-of-doors.— I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  if  one  of  your  correspondents  would  give  me  some 
information  about  the  cultivation  of  Caloehorti  and  Cyclobothras.  _  I 
find  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  them  on  a  raised  border  in  the  open  air; 
some  few  have  done  very  well  with  me  in  that  way,  but  the  per  cen- 
tage  of  successes  is  so  small  when  compared  with  that  of  failures,  that  I 
feel  sure  I  have  still  a  good  deal  to  learn  regarding  them.  A  few  hints 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  me. — Henry  Ewbank.,  St.  John's,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Whjht. 

Lamp  Heating. — In  The  Garden  (p.  110)  mention  is  made  of 
heating  a  small  greeuhouso  with  paraffin.  Would  "  J.  G.,"  or  some  other 
contributor  to  The  Garden,  kindly  tell  me  if  the  paraffin  lamps  to  which 
he  alludes  can  be  simply  burned  in  the  greenhouse  ?  or  should  they  be 
used  for  heating  water  pipes  ?  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  f u  mes 
from  burning  lamps  would  be  injurious  to  the  plants.  I  have  a  small 
cold  greenhouse,  in  shape  nearly  half  an  octagon,  its  greatest  dimensions 
being  about  13  ft.  by  G  ft.  I  want  some  heat  in  it,  but  am  rather  afraid 
of  the  expense  of  putting  in  pipes,  and  the  necessary  consumptioa  of 
gas.  Would  the  paraffin  lamps  give  enough  heat?  I  would  be  greatly 
obliged  for  any  information  ou  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  cost  uf  lamps, 
consumption  of  oil,  trouble  of  trimming,  &c, — J.  L. 

Trees  Difficult  to  Move. — I  have  always  found  the  common 
evergreen  Oak  (Qaercus  Ilex)  and  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis) 
to  be  the  most  difficult  trees  to  move  successfully.  I  have  now  one  of 
the  former  15  ft.  high  and  as  much  through,  and  one  of  the  latter  IS  ft.  high 
and  the  same  through,  which,  as  they  begin  to  interfere  with  a  view,  I 
must  displace,  but  which,  as  handsome  specimens,  I  wish  to  save.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  by  advising  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ?  If  preliminary  trenching  round  be  thought  necessary,  then  I 
hould  be  thankful  for  information  as  to  the  time  of  trenching,  depth  of 
trench,  treatment,  and  time  to  elapse  before  moving,  and  also  the  best 
time  of  year  for  transplanting  after  preparation.  The  soil  is  a  rather  light 
sand, — Exempt. 
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SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

September  17. 

The  chief  esliibita  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  florists'  flowerS;  sucla  aa 
Dalilias,  and  there  wa3  also  a  good  supply  of  frnit  and  vegetables. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Dahlia  Aurora  (Keynes  &  Co.).— A  medimn-sized  flower  of  good 
form,  having  small  compact  petals  of  a  bright  cinnamon  colour,  the  centre 
being  rich  orange-scarlet. 

D.  Joseph  Ashby  (Turner).— A  fine-built  flower  of  a  brilliant 
cinnabar-scarlet  colour ;  very  distinct. 

D.  Clara  (RawUngs  &  Co.). — A  purplish-rose-coloured  flower,  excel- 
lent as  regards  form. 

D.  Paragon  (Cannell).— A  strikingly  pretty,  single-flowered  kind, 
having  dark  velvety  maroon  petals  edged  with  purple  and  bright  golden 
stamens. 

I),  lutea  (Cannell). — A  well-formed  single  flower,  lemon-yellow  in 
colour. 

Nelumbium  luteum  (C.  Green).— An  ornamental-leaved  plant, 
which  succeeds  well  in  a  warji  greenhouse  tank. 

Maerozamia  cylindrica  (Bull).— A  beautiful  Cycad,  having 
gracefully-recurved  fronds  with  long,  deep,  narrow,  green  pinnce. 

Begonia  Nellie  May  (Society's  Garden).— A  free-growing  kind, 
producing  a  profusion  of  large,  soft  rosy-pink  flowers. 

B.  Louis  Thibaut  (Hooper&Co.).— A  semi-double  scarlet-flowered 
kind  of  a  very  bright  description,  compact  and  dwarf  in  habit. 

Eulalia  japoniea  zebrina  (Laing  &  Co.).— A  Grass  with  gi-aceful, 
creamy-barred  leaves,  an  illustration  of  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  It  promises  to  be  well  adapted  tor  isolation  on  lawns  or 
in  pleasure  grounds.  The  plant  shown,  the  largest  we  have  yet  seen, 
was  planted  out-of-doors  in  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery  at  Forest  Hill  in  the 
month  of  March  last  year. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  Chelsea,  showed  a  group  of  new  and  rare  plants,  among 
which  were  several  beautiful  varieties  of  Odontoglossum,  the  cut-leaved- 
Artocarpus  exsculpta,  Billbergia  ascapa,  finely  in  flower,  and  several  grace- 
ful Palms,  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  a  group  of  plants  of  Lilium 
neilgherrense,  which  were  admired  for  their  fine  creamy-coloured,  trumpet 
shaped  flowers  and  delicate  perfume. 

Dahlias.— These  were  shown  in  good  condition  from  both  Slough 
and  Salisbury.  In  Mr.  Turner's  collection  of  seedling  show  varieties 
the  best  were  Joseph  Ashby,  cinnabar-scarlet;  Amy  Robsart,  a  finely- 
formed  flower  of  a  bright  violet  colour  ;  Prince  Bismarck,  dark  magenta  ; 
and  John  Bennett,  bright  yellow,  edged  -with  scarlet.  The  same  exhibitor 
also  showed  Canary,  a  fine,  bold,  golden-yellow  flower,  and  George 
Thomson,  a  fine  sulphur  colour ;  Mrs.  Saunders,  lemon,  conspicuously 
tipped  with  white,  and  Lady  Goligbtly,  white,  delicately-tinted  with 
violet.  Thos.  Goodwin  was  the  best  dark  kind,  ijeiog  almost  black,  and 
Jaiiiea  Service  was  remarkable  for  its  fine  form  and  regular  outline. 
In  the  collection  from  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  the  best  seedlings  of  show 
varieties  were  Rosy  Morn,  a  fine,  bold  flower  of  a  deep  rose  colour ;  Duke 
of  Connaught,  dark  crimson ;  and  Emily  Edwards,  a  kind  with  fine, 
large,  ahell-shaped  petals  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  delicately  traced  with 
violet.  From  the  same  exhibitors  also  came  Baraaby  Rudge,  a  greenish- 
yellow  flower  profusely  striped  and  spotted  with  dark  crimson  and  scarlet ; 
Gaiety,  a  kind  well  named,  its  body  colour  being  bright  lemon,  tipped 
with  white,  and  splashed  with  bright  scarlet  and  several  shades  of 
purple.  Messrs.  Rawlinga  Bros.,  Romford,  showed  sever.al  good  seedling 
Dahlias,  the  best  of  which  was  Clara,  elsewhere  alluded  to  ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Goodday,  dark  maroon-crimson  tinted  with  bright  purple  ;  and  George 
Smith,  a  medium-sized  well-formed  flower  of  a  bright  magenta  colour, 
were  also  promising  kinds.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Hedge  Lane,  Edmonton,  like- 
wise contributed  several  stands  of  Dahlias ;  and  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley, 
showed  a  stand  of  handsome  Pompone  Dahlias  and  blooms  of  single- 
flowered  kinds,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.- Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  sent  from  their 
Twickenham  nurseries  several  very  fine  double  and  single-flowered 
Begonias,  and  from  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick  came  well-grown 
plants  of  B.  Moonlight,  one  of  the  best  white-flowered  Begonias  in  culti- 
vation ;  also  a  collection  of  Abutilons.  Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  exhibited 
a  dwarf  free  flowering  variety  of  Gynerium  argenteom  named  pumihim  ; 
also  blooms  of  Rose  Queen  of  Bedders.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley. 
furnished  a  stand  of  Verbena  blooms  inserted  in  a  carpet  of  Club 
Mosses,  a  good  way  of  showing  such  flowers.  Mr.  Green,  gardener 
to  S.  G.  Macleay,  Esq.,  Pendell,  Blechingly,  sent  Gloxinia  macu- 
lata  bearing  pyramidal  spikes  of  large  drooping  blue  flowers  ;  also  flowers 
of  Costus  speoiosus.  Mr.  B.  Dean  showed  remarkably  large  blooms  of 
African  Marigold,  and  finely-coloured  French  Marigolds  camo  from  Mr. 
Cannell. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Mr.  Rivera,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent 
branches  literally  biden  with  fruit  of  several  kinds  of  Plums,  and  to  a  new 
Pear,  aa  yet  unnamed,  a  first-class  certificate  was  given.  Several  dessert 
Apples  were  contributed  by  different  exhibitors.    Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 


Oxon,  showed  specimens  of  Walker's  Exhibition  Onion,  a  very  large  kind, 
and  finely  ripened.  Specimens  of  an  Onion  called  Paragon,  shown  by  Mr. 
Taplin,  Uibridge,  were  almost  as  large  and  fine  aa  those  of  Spanish 
growth,  to  which  this  kind  is  very  similar,  both  in  shape  and  appearance. 
In  competition  for  the  prizes  ofiered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holbom,  for  twelve  fruits  of  Tick's  Criterion  Tomatoes,  ten  dishes  were 
shown.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  gardener  to  Capt. 
Jackson,  The  Deodars,  Meopham,  Kent ;  the  second  to  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq,,  Welford  Park,  Newbury ;  and  the  third  to  Mr, 
W.  Scott,  Pembroke  Cottage,  Cambridge.  Prizes  were  also  offered  by 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  for  twelve  fruits  of  Acme  Tomato.  Mr.  A. 
Hopkins  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  J.  Friend, 
Esq.,  Northdown,  Margate,  the  second.  Both  kinds  of  Tomatoes  were 
shown  in  good  condition,  and  they  are  very  smooth-skinned,  of  fine 
shape,  and  well  worth  culture. 


Begonia  geranioides. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  dwarf 
Begoniaa.  Its  habit  is  compact  and  distinct,  and  ita  blooms,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  fine  white  colour.  Thia 
Begonia  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  York,  a  great  many  years 
ago,  but  it  is  seldom  met  with  even  in  gardens  in  which  Begonias 
are  grown,  and  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  one  of 
those  good  plants  lost  to  eight,  but  to  memory  dear. — J.  G. 

Lasiandra  macrantha  purpurea. — Thia  deserves  attention 
on  account  of  its  purple.mauve  colour,  which  is  rich  and  striking, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  flowering  freely  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  It  requires,  however,  a  warm  conservatory.  It  may 
be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  young  growths  inserted  in  sandy 
peat  and  plunged  in  a  good  strong  bottom-heat.  Being  of  rather  a 
straggling  habit,  it  requires  some  training  in  order  to  have  good 
specimens  of  it,  and  if  kept  in  quite  cool  quarters  after  it  has  made 
its  principal  summer  growth,  and  returned  to  the  stove  about  thia 
season,  good  plants  of  it  will  supply  a  fine  sacoesaioB  of  blossoms 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. — J.  Gkoom. 

Exhibiting  Wild  Flowers. — I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
arrangement  of  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  exhibited  at  Coventry  on 
the  10th  inst.,  consisting  of  twenty-four  kinds ;  they  were  arranged 
on  stands  similar  to  those  used  for  Carnations,  and  were  made  up  into 
banohes  with  some  of  their  own  foliage,  and  all  named  with  their 
English  names.  This  I  consider  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Many 
who  would  study  onr  native  plants  give  up  the  task  in  despair  when 
confronted  with  the  botanical  names.  Children,  more  especially, 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  bestow  increased  care  in  the  arrangement 
and  naming  of  wild  flowers.  In  local  exhibitions  this  does  not  often 
receive  that  attention  which  it  deserves. — A.  Hossack,  Ragley. 

Opening  of  Kew  Gardens. — Sir  Joseph  Hooker  seems  stil 
disinclined  to  open  Kew  Gardens  at  an  earlier  hour.  From  Sir 
Joseph's  point  of  view,  the  gardens  could  not  bo  "  maintained  up  to 
their  present  standard  if  the  public  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  earlier 
hour."  Wo  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  the  public  would  inter, 
fere  with  the  proper  management  of  the  gardens.  It  appears  that 
the  morning  hours  are  reserved  in  order  that  the  staff  may  attend  to 
their  duties,  and  that  scientific  students  and  artists  may  prosecute 
their  studies  undisturbed.  The  easy  answer  to  this  is  that  visitors 
would  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  workmen,  and  that  the 
scientific  students  would  be  perfectly  secure  from  molestation.  Not 
a  single  case  of  wilful  damage  to  the  gardens  baa  ever  been  brought 
before  a  police  magistrate,  and,  as  regards  the  students,  their 
operations  are  generally  confined  to  the  museum  and  herbarium, 
which  the  general  public  does  not  enter.  Nor  would  the  latter  do 
the  students  any  harm.  We  can  see,  any  day,  in  the  British  Museum 
or  National  Gallery,  people  pursuing  their  researches  perfectly 
nnembarrassed  by  any  number  of  visitors.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  case  would  be  difl:erent  at  Kew  Gardens.  The  fact 
ia  tbat  the  gardens  are  public  property,  and  as  such  the  public  have 
a  perfect  right  to  visit  them  at  all  reasonable  hours.  The  plea' put 
forward  for  botanists  and  scientific  men  ia  rubbish.  There  are  not 
twenty  eminent  botanists  in  England,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a 
return  of  the  genuine  students  for  whose  benefit  public  property  ia 
to  be  fenced  off  during  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Sir  Joseph's  private 
objectiona  are  intelligible.  For  yeara  Kew  Gardena  have  formed  a 
auug  little  preaerve — a  sort  of  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  soien. 
tifically  inclined  members  of  the  Hooker  family.  It  is,  doubtless,  a 
little  hard  that  the  privileges  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  latter  should 
have  to  give  way,  as  they  must,  to  public  rights  and  convenience. — 
"  Examiner." 

Caterpillars  and  Dill.— A  Hanoverian  journal  states  that  the 
steward  of  an  estate  in  Hanover,  having  observed  that  one  bed  of 
Cabbages  was  left  untouched  by  caterpillars,  whilst  others  were  infested 
with  them,  found  that  the  healthy  bed  had  a  quantity  of  Dill  grooving 
on  it,  the  smell  of  which,  apparently,  was  obnoxious  to  the  caterpillars. 
As  Dill  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  it  is  suggested  that  the  experiment 
might  be  tried  elsewhere. 
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BATT7BDAT.     8BFTEMBEB    28.    1878.       CVol.  ZIV. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  bat 
Thh   Abt   itsblp   is    Ha.ttjb.ib."— Shakespeare. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH-RAISED  GLADIOLI. 
Or  all  our  autumn-blooming  plants,  the  Gladiolus  must, 
I  think,  carry  o£B  the  palm — the  Dahlia  and  the  Hollyhock 
must  give  way,  notwithstanding  their  long  and  well-deservod 
popularity,  to  the  Gladiolus  ;  indeed,  the  Hollyhock  seems  to 
be  taking  itself  out  of  the  way,  the  mysterious  disease  which 
has  affected  it  having  baffled  all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
the  raising  of  seedlings  being  equally  fruitless,  for  the  seed- 
lings seem  as  subject  to  it  as  the  old  plants.  The  Hollyhock,  too, 
is  more  suited  for  giving  grand  effects,  and  when  grown  in 
quarters  by  itself  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  The  Dahlia  one 
cannot  disparage.  A  great  authority  once  called  it  "  lumpish  and 
inelegant."  Judged  by  some  standards  of  beauty,  it  may  be  so ; 
but  we  have  to  recollect  that  there  are  various  forms  of  beauty  : 
we  may  admire  the  solid  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  temple  as 
well  as  the  graceful  and  airy  form  of  the  Gothic  cathedral. 
In  the  symmetrical  form,  the  varied  colours,  and  the  stately 
habit  of  the  Dahlia  there  is  a  beauty  which  has  won  for  it  the 
favour  and  affection  of  many  a  devoted  enthusiast ;  but  the 
Gladiolus  has  many  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  lover  of 
flowers.  Its  erect  habit,  the  varied  colours  it  displays,  the 
small  space  of  ground  which  it  occupies  (for  several  hundred 
sorts  may  be  grown  in  a  space  which  half-a-dozen  plants  of 
Dahlias  would  occupy),  the  manner  in  which  it  blooms  in  water 
after  it  is  cut,  lasting  for  many  days  and  opening  out  its  upper 
blossoms  as  the  lower  ones  decay — all  combine  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  deservedly  valued  of  florist  flowers, 
while  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  has 
given  it  a  beauty  which  the  older  flowers  never  possessed. 

Like  many  of  our  modern  flowers,  we  owe  our  first  advance 
in  improvement  to  Continental  growers — the  Aster,  the  Ver- 
bena, the  Phlox,  the  Pentstemon,  and  especially  the  Rose,  were 
all  taken  in  hand  by  the  French  before  they  were  attempted  on 
this  side  of  the  channel.     So  it  was  with  the  Gladiolus.     It 
must  be  now  above  forty  years   since  Mons.  Souchet,  then 
head    gardener  at    the   Chateau    of    Fontainebleau,    now   a 
venerable  and  respected  private  citizen,  beloved  by  all  who  know 
him,  began  the  improvement ;  and  although  some  few  others, 
such    as    Messrs.     Courant,    Berger,    and     Gardier,    have 
followed  his  example,  yet  nearly  the  whole  of  the  varieties  now 
in  commerce  (as  far  as  France  is  concerned)  are  of  his  raising ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  almost  the  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.   SouUiard   &    Brunelet,    his    successors;    they    sup- 
ply   the    great     French     houses    of     Paris,    by    whom    the 
bulbs  are  forwarded  to  all   parts  of   the  world.     At  a  later 
period    than    this  Mr.   Kelway,  of   Langport,  in   Somerset- 
shire,   began    his    culture    and  hybridising    of    the   flower. 
This  year  he  issues  his  twenty-seventh  catalogue,  so  that  I 
should  suppose  it  must  be  some  thirty  years  since  he  began ; 
and,  as  in  many  of  the  other  cases  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,    the  English  raiser  hag   equalled  and   excelled  his 
French  rival.     I  do  not  know  what  amount  of   land  Messrs. 
SouUiard  &  Co.  have  now  under  cultivation,  but  the  Messrs. 
Kelway  have  about  eight  acres,  and  it  will  be  readily  imagined 
what  an  enormous  quantity  of  bulbs  that  must  involve,  while 
each  year  gives  us  greater  variety  and  larger  and  more  solid 
flowers.    There  seems  to  be  a  different  idea  of  what  constitutes 
a  good  spike  of  Gladiolus  abroad  from  that  which  prevails  with 
us.     We  prefer  one  wherein  all  the  individual  flowers  not  only 
face  the  front,  but  where  they  also  are  so  close  that  there  are 
no  spaces  between  them.     Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  a 
flower  as  Meyerbeer,  now  very  old,  but  unsurpassed  in  its 
shade  of  colour ;  there  we  have  a  spike  which  has  twelve  or 
fourteen  blooms  expanded  at  the  same  time,  and  without  any 
space  between  each  bloom,  so  that  they  are  tucked  in  one  to 
another,  and  present  a  solid  front  of  colour.    In  contrast  to  this 
I  take  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Continental  productions  (Levia- 
than), which  has  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  blooms  open  at 


once ;  these  blooms  are  far  apart,  and  consequently  do  not 
present  the  attractive  appearance  they  might  do  were  the  blooms 
differently  disposed,  but  I  have  heard  the  French  growers  like 
this  style  of  flower  as  being  more  graceful  and  elegant.  Then 
there  is  another  point  in  which  Mr.  Kelway 's  flow  ers  are  superior 
to  the  French  ones — their  greater  substance.  Let  us  compare, 
for  example,  two  white  flowers  recently  sent  into  commerce — 
Diamant  (of  Mons.  Souchet)  and  Scopas  (of  Messrs.  Kelway). 
The  former  is  as  flimsy  as  a  piece  of  muslin  ;  there  is  no  shape 
in  the  petals,  which  are  dog-eared;  and,  although  described 
as  an  extra  large  flower,  and  priced  higher  than  any  Gladiolus 
sent  out  recently  by  them,  is  really  an  indifferent  flower.  Scopas, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  large  flower,  indeed  very  large ;  in 
form  it  quite  comes  up  to  the  standard,  has  a  large  number  of 
blooms  open  at  once,  and  is  as  solid  as  the  other  is  flimsy. 
When  flowers  have  to  be  cut  this  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
sideration, for,  of  course,  those  with  good  substance  will 
remain  fresh  longer  than  flimsy  ones.  I  think  the  honour  oi 
raising  what  I  believe  to  be  the  finest  Gladiolus  in  cultivation 
(Duchess  of  Edinburgh)  must  be  accorded  to  the  same  firm.  In 
colour  it  is  a  lovely  rose,  with  a  carmine  stripe  on  the  lower 
divisions,  fine  form,  and  of  great  substance  and  size ;  I  have 
counted  a  dozen  blooms  out  on  it  at  one  time,  and  it  has  then 
a  very  noble  and  grand  appearance.  While  saying  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  disparage  many  of  the  very  beautiful  varieties 
which  Mons.  Souchet  has  given  to  us.  Amongst  light-coloured 
flowers  Norma,  Ondine,  Shakespeare,  Madame  Desportes, 
Psyche,  Leda,  Ginevra,  Murillo,  and  others;  and  amongst 
red,  in  its  various  shades,  Legouve,  Le  Phare,  Jupiter,  Heola, 
Horace  Vernet,  Le  Vesuve,  and  Hercule  are  grand  flowers. 
All  that  I  would  imply  is  that  the  English  grower  is  not 
behind,  and  that  the  last  two  years  have  not  certainly  been  as 
productive  in  fine  French  novelties  as  previous  years  have 
been.  . 

It  is  very  much  to  be  deplored  that  no  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing these  fine  fiowers,  or  their  usual  autumn  companions  the 
Dahlia,  Hollyhock,  and  Aster,  is  now  given  in  the  metropolis, 
and  that  we  have  to  look  to  the  provinces  for  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  an  exhibition  of  autumn  flowers.  It  has,  I 
suppose,  been  found  that  they  do  not  pay,  or  else  we  might 
have  imagined  that  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Alexandra  Palace 
would  have  held  them.  Last  year  there  was  a  show  at  the 
former  place,  but  this  year  flowers  form  no  part  of  their 
programme.  People  may  decry  exhibitions,  and  may 
complain  of  the  way  in  which  cut  flowers  are  shown ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  nothing  so  encourages 
the  growth  of  any  flower  as  the  offering  of  prizes  at  flower 
shows.  People  see  them  there  who  would  never  see 
them  in  the  nurseries  or  private  gardens  from  whence  they 
come ;  they  are  induced  to  try  them,  and  then  probably  the 
taste  is  engendered,  and  they  become  ardent  admirers  of  the 
flower.  Moreover,  it  tends  to  correct  the  judgment  of  those 
who  have  already  grown  them ;  they  see  flowers  better  than 
their  own,  and  are  stimulated  to  increased  care,  and  go  home 
with  a  more  humble  |estimate  of  their  own  prowess.  When 
we  rest  satisfied  with  our  own  advance,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be 
shown  that  "  wisdom  does  not  dwell  with  us."  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  we  raise  seedlings  ;  the  exaggerated 
estimate  we  are  inclined  to  form  of  our  own  productions  becomes 
sobered  down  by  comparison  with  the  flowers  of  others,  and 
we  return  home  wiser,  if  sadder.  But  if  autumn  shows  are 
financial  failures,  it  is  useless  to  expect  them  to  be  held,  and 
we  must  only  look  to  the  prominence  given  to  Gladioli  in  our 
various  horticultural  journals  to  obtain  for  them  the  patronage 
they  deserve.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
draw  attention  to  this  beautiful  flower.  The  stand  which  Mr. 
Kelway  lately  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  must  have 
convinced  all  who  saw  them  of  their  great  merit ;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  say,  as  showing  the  high  standard  which  has  been 
reached,  that  flowers  which  were  set  up  for  certificates  were 
passed  by  by  the  floral  committee  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  hailed  as  first-rate  flowers.  Let  anyone,  then,  who 
wishes  to  attempt  their  cultivation  obtain  some  of  the  lower 
priced  seedlings  of  Mr.  Kelway,  and  a  few  of  the  older  flowers 
of  French  origin,  and  they  will  be  laying  up  in  store  for  them- 
selves a  great  treat  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  will  afterwards 
be  tempted  to  higher  flights.  Dblta. 
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THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

WALLS  AND  WALL  TREES. 
The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  tree  planting  may  be  sacoesafallj 
carried  out,  and  also  when,  owing  to  the  trees  being  leafless,  the  walls 
may  receive  that  attention  of  which  they  frequently  stand  in  need. 
One  of  the  first  considerations  should  be  a  smooth  even  surface,  free 
from  nail  holes  or  inequalities  of  any  kind,  as  where  these  exist 
insect  pests  find  shelter  in  them  in  winter,  and  are  ready  to  reoom- 
menoe  their  attacks  in  spring.  Old  walls  shoald  be  plastered  and 
receive  a  good  coating  of  whitewash,  as  it  not  only  looks  clean  and 
sweet,  but  white  has  been  proved  by  direct  experiment  to  be  the  best 
ground  colour  on  which  to  train  the  trees.  I  need  scarcely  remark 
that  any  trees  infested  with  scale  should  be  well  scrnbbed,  taking 
care  to  save  the  buds  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  painted  with 
some  strong  insecticide.  As  regards  the  manner  of  training,  I  believe 
that  the  wiring  system  has  many  advantages,  if  the  wires  be  properly 
fixed,  so  that  the  wood  is  kept  close  to  the  walls  ;  but  when  the  wires 
are  stretched  horizontally  in  any  considerable  lengths  the  strong 
branches  draw  them  away  from  the  walls,  and  consequently  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  latter  is  lost.  As  regards  borders,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  most  of  our  wall  trees  will  grow  well  in  any  soil  that 
produces  good  crops  of  vegetables,  provided  the  border  be 
deeply  cultivated  at  first  and  confined  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  afterwards;  or,  it  not  the  whole  border,  a  wide  alley, 
at  least  4  ft.  from  the  wall,  should  remain  undisturbed  and  mulched 
during  summer,  and  the  remainder,  should  only  be  employed  for 
shallow  rooting  choice  vegetables  or  salads.  More  attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  rotation  of  wall  trees  than  that  subject  ordinarily 
receives,  for  it  Peach  trees  have  oeoupied  a  south  wall  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  and  trees  to  suppose  that 
merely  trenching  the  border  will  supply  their  wants.  No  ;  they  must 
have  fresh  soil,  but  in  many  cases  the  best  course  would  be,  as  Peach 
culture  under  glase  extends,  to  devote  a  larger  amount  of  south 
aspects  to  the  choicer  kinds  of  winter  Pears,  such  as  Easter  Beurre, 
Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Kance,  etc.  We  have  hitherto  given  winter 
fruits  only  a  secondary  position  where  they  naturally  only  attain 
second-rate  quality.  East  and  west  walls  will  bring  to  perfection 
most  of  our  ordinary  mid.season  Fears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  and 
north  walls  may  be  profitably  occupied  with  Morellos  and  other 
Cherries,  Currants,  and  dessert  Gooseberries ;  but  the  south  aspects 
should  be  devoted  to  the  earliest  Cherries,  a  selection  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  and  a  choice  collection  of  winter  Pears. 
Space  is  too  valuable  to  allow  them  to  be  trained  horizontally ; 
therefore,  some  of  the  many  modifications  of  the  upright  cordon  will 
be  found  an  improvement,  producing,  as  it  does,  speedier  and  better 
"8°l's-  J.  Geoom. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT  GARDEN. 

Large  Melons.— At  Longford  Castle  a  fruit  of  Dake  of  Edin. 
burgh  is  said  to  have  measured  25  in.  round  the  middle,  and  28  in. 
in  length,  and  its  weight  was  11  lb.  12  oz.  At  Croome  Court  I  saw 
the  other  day  a  frnit  of  Incomparable  which  measured  28  in.  round 
the  middle,  and  29  in.  in  length,  and  its  weight,  when  cut,  was  13  lb. 
10  cz.  There  were  also  here  many  Melons,  each  of  which  weighed 
from  8  lb.  to  10  lb.— J.  H.  D. 

The  Sultaaa  Grapa  — Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Quin  that 
this  Grape  has  been  cultivated  at  Ashburnham  Place,  Sussex,  for 
over  forty  years.  It  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Ashburnham  when  travelling  in  the  Bast  that  ho  brought  plants  of 
it  home  with  him.  This  Grape  requires  different  treatment  from 
other  varieties,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  house  by  itself,  in  order 
to  ensure  success.  I  never  found  it  to  force  well,  but  when  once 
commenced  to  grow  naturally  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  with  fire- 
heat  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Being  a  late.keeping  Grape,  it  ought 
to  be  well  ripened  in  September,  when  the  berries  ought  to  be  of  a 
bright  amber  colour.  Although  small  in  berry  the  bunches  are  large, 
and  will  hang  until  March  without  shrivelling.  The  pruning  most 
suitable  for  it  is  that  known  as  the  rod  system. — A.  Hossack,  Baalev 
Alcesier.  •      J    ^> 

Pear  Trees  for  Avenues  and  Groups.- Writing  lately  of 
the  need  of  more  orchard  trees,  and  of  fruit  trees  scattered  over  the 
land  without  any  relation  to  the  orchard,  we  might  have  spoken  of 
the  stately  grace  of  the  Pear  tree  when  mature  or  old.  As  a  beautiful 
object  it  is  probably  before  any  tree  planted  for  ornament,  consider- 
ing its  fine  form,  eaily  and  profuse  bloom,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
frnit.  We  noticed  the  other  day  a  handsome  avenue  of  Pear  trees,  a 
line  on  each  side  of  a  roadway  leading  to  a  Swiss  town.  The  trees 
were  all  laden  with  a  small  Pear  used  for  making  perry,  and  were 
more  graceful  in   form  than  many  of    our  "  weeping  lawn  trees." 


They  were  about  36  ft.  apart  in  the  lines  ;  anything  less  would  not 
allow  of  the  trees  attaining  great  size  or  being  seen  to  advantage. 
Why  not  avenues  of  the  freest-growing  of  the  good  Pears  ?  Why 
not  groups  of  them  in  oar  parks  ?  They,  at  least,  are  not  exotic  and 
disappointing  like  many  of  the  Conifers  planted  in  avenues  of  late 
years  j  but  trees  of  our  own  regions,  whiyh  no  cold  we  experience  can 
destroy.  We  have  seen  them  in  Worcestershire  and  elsewhere  attain 
the  size  of  forest  trees.  Surely  groups  of  such  are  well  worthy  of 
being  added  to  the  deciduous  trees  in  our  parks. 

Strawberry  Luoie  Flament. — Among  new  varieties  of  Straw, 
berries  shown  in  May  and  June  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition, 
this  variety  occupied  a  prominent  place.  It  is  a  cross  between  Mar- 
guerite Le  Breton  and  Dr.  Mor^re,  and  it  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  two  kinds  without  their  faults.  The  berries  equal  in 
size  those  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Belgian  Horticultural  Show. 
For  forcing  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  M.  Flament,  who  raised 
it,  has  kept  800  plants  in  reserve  for  next  season,  and  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf  has  purchased  the  stock  of  it. — L. 

Selecting  Pear  Trees  for  Planting. — One  seldom  looks  over 
a  new  plantation  of  Pears  without  finding  a  number  of  varieties  that 
are  in  every  way  thriving  and  giving  promise  of  good  results,  while 
an  equal  number  is  by  no  moans  satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  the  aim 
seems  to  be  to  have  as  many  varieties  as  possible,  some  of  which 
might  succeed  on  a  wall,  but  in  any  other  way  are  useless,  and  others 
are  not  suited  to  the  locality.  The  season  for  planting  being  now  at 
hand,  I  would  recommend  the  selection  of  varieties  that  would 
succeed  in  the  district  in  which  the  new  plantation  is  to  be  made, 
for  what  can  be  more  vexations  than  spending  time  and  labour  on 
the  culture  of  a  given  number  of  trees  the  produce  of  one-half  of 
which  turns  out  to  be  useless  ?  Few  fruits,  in  fact,  are  more  variable 
than  the  Pear,  or  are  more  capricious  under  haphazard  culture. 
The  best  way  of  converting  vigorous,  but  unfruitful,  Pear  trees,  or 
such  as  produce  fruic  of  inferior  quality,  into  remunerative  ones,  is 
to  head  them  down  while  the  sap  is  dormant,  and  to  re-graft  on  all 
the  extremities  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  flow  in  spring  with  some  tried 
sort  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  double  grafting  will  be  certain  to 
induce  fertility,  and  in  a  few  years  the  produce  will  exceed  what  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  by  any  less  radical  measures. — J.  Gkocm. 

Protecting  Early  Vine  Borders. — Allusion  is  made  by  Mr. 
Simpson  (p.  261)  to  an  admission  said  to  have  been  made  by  me  in 
The  Gaede.v  (p.  241),  but  I  am  at  a.loss  to  guess  what  that  admission 
is,  as  I  have  not  taken  part  in  any  controversy  to  my  knowledge  j  I 
cannot,  therefore,  discover  where  I  have  written  supporting  Mr. 
Simpson's  opponents.  For  Mr.  Hind's  omission  to  mention  the 
inside  borders  here,  I  cannot  surely  be  held  accountable.  All  our 
Vineries  have  inside  borders,  and  the  front  walls  stand  on  pillars, 
beyond  which  there  are  outside  borders,  a  system  I  have  always  ad- 
vocated, from  the  facility  which  it  affords  for  renewing  the  borders 
at  any  time  without  deteriorating  the  crops,  as  the  inside  border  can 
be  renewed  at  one  time  and  the  outside  one  at  another,  a  considera- 
tion where  a  regular  supply  is  required.  I  used  to  cover  the  outside 
border  with  fermenting  material,  but  for  these  last  five  years  I  have 
dispensed  with  that,  and  1  have  merely  protected  the  borders  from 
rain  and  frost,  a  plan  which  I  find  gives  more  substance  to  the  foliage, 
and  puts  a  finer  finish  on  the  fruit.  I,  therefore,  still  support  the 
protection  system,  as  under  it  the  temperature  of  the  border  declines 
gradually  to  the  lowest  point ;  and  if  the  border  be  thoroughly 
drained,  the  roots  will  retain  their  vigour  in  a  very  low  temperature, 
and  when  spring  returns  they  will  be  found  well  able  to  supply  any 
demand  that  may  be  made  on  them. — J,  Smith,  Waterdale, 

Mr.  Simpson  says  (p.  261)  that  I  have  done  more  than  any 

one  else  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  with  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's 
practice  at  Waterdale,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  the  better 
half  of  his  early  Vine  borders  are  inside.  Here  are  my  words  taken 
verbatim  from  the  July  number  of  "  The  Gardener  "  :  "I  have  seen 
the  borders  at  Waterdale,  many  of  which  are  inside,  but  in  one  par- 
ticular house — a  lean-to — with  the  border  outside,  and  in  which  the 
crop  was  ripe  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able crop  of  frnit  I  ever  saw  at  the  time  of  year."  The  allusion  to 
me  is,  therefore,  uncalled  for. — W.  Hinds,  Otterspool. 

Redleaf  Russet  Apple. — This  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
the  Golden  Knob  and  Golden  Harvey  ;  its  colour  is  that  of  the  Golden 
Knob;  the  yellow  colour  of  the  flesh  would  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  Golden  Harvey ;  whilst  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  manner  of 
bearing  resembles  both  Nonpareil  and  Golden  Harvey  more  than  the 
Golden  Knob.  When  in  perfection, the  flavour  is  delicious ;  and  the  fruit 
may  be  considered  to  be  at  its  best  from  February  until  the  end  of 
May  ;  after  that,  although  it  keeps  sound  until  the  end  of  July, 
the  flavour  gradually  deteriorates.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  showed 
specimens  of  this  Apple  the  other  day,  state  that  though  of  moderate 
growth,  it  is  vigorous  enough  to  form  a  good-sized  handsome  tree. 
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The  Bed  Water  Xily. — Messrs.  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  who  have 
a  large  number  of  young  plants  of  this,  are  not  dispoaing  of  any  till 
they  have  flowered  each  plant  and  proved  it  "  true  "  as  regards  colour. 
Many  of  their  plants  are  seedlings  raised  from  the  fine  old  plants 
they  possees  of  this  variety.  A  few  of  the  seedlings  have  already 
bloomed,  and  proved  quite  true  in  colour.  Many  are  expected  to 
bloom  daring  the  coming  year. 

Gynerium  argenteum  nanum. — This  new  dwarf  form  of 
Pampas  Grass  is  now  in  perfection,  and  merits  strong  recommendation, 
being  suitable  for  even  the  smallest  gardens,  which  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  the  typical  species.  Throughoat  the  whole  summer  its  neat 
compact  habit  of  growth  attracts  the  eye.  The  flower  panicles  are 
about  5  ft.  high,  exceeding  the  foliage  by  2  ft.,  or  thereabouts. — W. 
Thompson. 

The  Flower  Beds  near  Westminster  Abbey.— We  never 
remember  to  have  seen  the  little  garden  near  Westminster  Abbey  so 
completely  flowerless  in  September  as  it  is  this  year.  The  turf,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  as  fresh  and  green  as  a  well-kept  lawn  iu  the 
cx>nntry  could  possibly  be,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  doll, 
littery -looking  beds  which  are  just  now  objectionable  rather  than 
attractive. 

Melons  in  Covent  Garden.— This  season  appears  to  be  a 
good  one  for  Melons,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quantity  now  to 
be  found  in  Covent  Garden.  The  majority  of  them  are  medium. 
sized,  English-grown  fruit,  which,  if  sold  at  moderate  prices,  will 
greatly  diminish  the  demand  for  the  large,  coarse,  foreign  fruits 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  market  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Kabley,  has  had  this  season  hundreds  of  Melons  hanging 
in  his  houses  at  one  time,  presenting  a  sight,  the  like  of  which  is 
Beldom  seen  in  the  case  of  Melons. 

Worcester  Pearmain. — Specimens  of  this  handsome  early 
Apple,  lately  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  have  been 
Bent  to  us  by  that  firm.  It  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  which,  however,  it  only  resembles  in  being  very  highly 
coloured.  The  tree  is  stated  to  be  a  free  bearer,  and,  from  the  great 
beauty  of  the  fruit,  when  better  known,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  favourite, 
especially  for  market  purposes. 

liapageria  rosea. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Rowe, 
of  Dinglefield,  Liverpool,  a  truss  consisting  of  seven  blooms  of  Lapa. 
geria  rosea  ;  so  compact  a  cluster  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  of  rare 
occurrence,  more  especially  as  the  plant  from  which  it  was  cut  is  said 
to  have  been  in  constant  flower  since  May  last,  and  still  carries 
upwards  of  sixty>five  fully-expanded  blooms,  besides  an  even  greater 
number  of  buds. 

Standard  Trees  of  Tamarix.— These  are  exceedingly  nove 
and  graceful,  as  grown  in  some  of  the  little  squares  in  Zurich,  and 
also  in  one  or  two  towns  in  North  Italy.  The  kind  is  T.  tetrandra; 
they  are  trained  with  about  the  usual  height  of  stem  of  ordinary 
street  trees,  and  are  allowed  to  spread  into  large  heads.  The 
flowers  on  these  trees  are  said  to  be  produced  freely.  They  retain 
their  verdure  up  to  the  present  time. 

Autumn-blooming  Colchicums  at  Tooting. — Several  large 
beds  devoted  to  Colchicums  in  Mr,  Barr's  grounds,  Tooting,  have  for 
some  time  past  been,  and  still  are  very  attractive.  The  kinds  consist 
chiefly  of  C.  speciosum,  C.  byzantinum,  C.  b.  longipetalum,  and  a 
white-flowered  form.  The  individual  flowers  of  Colchicums  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  last  long,  but  as  they  are  produced  in  succession,  a  long 
season  of  bloom  is  the  result.  It  is,  however,  often  destroyed  on 
account  of  the  plants  being  grown  in  unsuitable  positions,  viz.,  in 
bare  beds  of  soil,  which,  splashing  the  blooms  during  heavy  rainfalls, 
impairs  their  beauty.  The  best  places  for  Colchicums  are  little 
Grassy  nooks  near  shrubberies  and  trees,  where  the  soil  is  well 
drained,  sandy,  and  rich.  On  rockwork,  too,  planted  among  dwarf 
Sedums  and  similar  subjects,  Colchicums  would  thrive  well  and 
make  a  show  in  autumn,  when  rock  gardens  are  comparatively 
flowerless. 

Bemarkable  Growth  of  Pampas  Grass.— Where  large 
clumps  of  this  Grass  are  required  in  a  short  time,  they  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  adopting  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  William  Paul  in 
his  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross,  by  which  means  he  has  secured  noble 
clamps, 'furnished  with  dozens  of  flower  spikes,  in  little  more  than 
two  years.  The  seed  was  sown  in  autumn,  and  when  the  plants 
were  large  enough  they  were  potted  into  5.in.  pots,  and  from  these 
in  the  following  June  they  were  transferred  to  the  open  ground.  The 
soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  deeply  dug  and  well  manured, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  plants  were  placed  in  a  large,  round  bed. 
These  have  grown  with  such  uniform  vigour  that  one  could  scarcely 


detect  that  more  than  one  plant  had  been  used.  Much  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  rich  soil  in  which  they  were  planted  in  the  first  place,  and 
not  a  little  is  also  due  to  the  heavy  rains  and  floods  which  occurred 
in  this  neighbourhood  this  season,  thus  serving  to  show  that  rich  soS 
and  abundance  of  water  are  neoeasary  for  the  perfect  growth  of  the 
Pampas  Grass. 

liarge  Cockscombs. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Craike,  of 
Chapel  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  a  Cockscomb,  the  comb  of  which 
measured  24  in.  one  way  and  15  in.  the  other.  The  seed  from  which 
it  and  others  equally  large  were  raised,  Mr.  Craike  tells  as  was  sown 
thinly  j  the  young  plants  were  pricked  off  early  and  received  no 
liberal  treatment  until  the  combs  measured  2  in.  across.  They  were 
then  potted  firmly  in  good  soil,  such  as  that  in  which  Pelargoniums 
are  grown,  plunged  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  and  given  abundance  of 
air.  As  soon  as  the  pots  were  full  of  roots,  greenhouse  treatment 
with  weak  manure  water  once  a  week  is  all  they  required,  G-in  sized 
pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  Cockscombs,  and  indeed  in  some 
seasons  they  have  done  well  in  4^.in,  pots. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society*s  Preston  Show.— We  regret 
to  find  by  a  circular  that  baa  been  issued  by  the  local  committee  of 
the  late  horticultural  show  held  at  Preston  that  there  is  a  deficit  of 
nearly  £1500  after  paying  all  expenses.  This  deficiency  is  attributed 
by  the  committee  to  "  the  wet  weather  on  the  first  two  days,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  that  time  in  Blackpool  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  winter  gardens." 

Woolhope  Club  Fungus  Foray. — Although  several  deaths 
have  already  been  announced  in  the  papers — "  through  eating 
Mushrooms" — the  Woolhope  Club  will  hold  its  annual  foray  on  Oct. 
3,  meeting  at  the  Free  Library,  Hereford.  Members  and  fungus 
collectors  generally  are  requested  to  forward  as  many  specimens  of 
Mushrooms  as  they  can  find  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  Oct. 
2,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  arranged  for  the  evening  meet- 
ing. Through  the  want  of  a  little  knowledge  of  fungi  people  suffer 
in  two  ways — if  they  let  all  the*'  Toadstools  "  alone  much  valuable  food 
is  wasted,  if  they  eat  without  knowledge  they  ran  serious  risks. 

Cassia  corymbosa  Out-of-doors. — This  plant  must  be  much 
hardier  than  is  usually  supposed.  I  placed  a  small  plant  of  it  in 
June  last  year  against  a  west  wall  in  the  kitchen  garden  here,  where 
it  stood  last  winter  uninjured,  and  has  this  year  made  growths  of 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length,  flowering  from  almost  every  axil,  and 
even  now  (September  24?)  it  is  in  full  bloom.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  when  grown  indoors,  and  the  foliage  of  a  deeper  green 
and  beautifully  clean  and  healthy.  The  plant  already  covers  a  largo 
piece  of  wall.  I  should  add  that  last  winter  I  placed  a  Yew  bough 
in  front  of  it. — D.  Uphill,  Moreton,  Dorchester, 

The  Old  Watergate  in  Buckingham  Street.— The  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  have  purchased  the  Buckingham  Street  Watergate, 
which  now  occupies  a  retired  position  in  the  Thames  Embankment 
Garden,  for  £5000.  It  is  to  be  raised  and  used  as  an  ornamental 
entrance  to  the  Embankment  Garden  from  Buckingham  Sbreet.  It 
is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Fresh  Fruits  from  Australia. — We  understand  that  an  at- 
tempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  place  the  finest  selected  fruits  of 
the  Antipodes  on  the  markets  of  London  in  such  a  state  and  at 
such  prices  as  to  compete  with  Eoglish  produce.  We  already  go 
far  enough  afield  in  search  of  choice  fruits,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  price  whether  Australia  is  to  become  one  of  our  sources  of 
supply.  The  cultivation  of  Oranges  is  being  taken  up  with  energy 
both  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  as  this  fruit  can  be 
gathered  unripe,  and  will  mature  on  the  voyage,  there  will  be  less 
risk  of  loss  than  in  the  transport  of  other  kinds  of  fruit.  As,  how- 
ever, the  fruit  season  iu  Australia  is  exactly  the  period  when  fruits 
cannot  be  obtained  here,  the  probability  of  remunerative  prices  is 
all  the  greater. 

Skimmia  japonica  at  Fulham.— One  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery  just  now  is  a  large  bank  con- 
sisting of  many  hundreds  of  this  pretty  berry-bearing  shrub.  In 
spring  the  plants  were  lifted  and  potted,  and  throughout  the  summer 
were  placed  close  together  in  the  open  air.  In  this  way  their  flowers 
set  well,  and  the  plants  in  question,  which  range  in  size  from  that  of 
compact  little  bushes,  in  6-in.  pots,  to  large  specimens,  are  literally 
covered  with  scarlet  fruit.  As  a  room  plant  the  Skimmia  is  much 
more  valuable  than  any  of  the  Solauums,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  fre- 
quently shed  their  foliage  and  often  their  berries;  the  Skimmia,  on 
the  contrary,  will  bear  the  heat  of  a  room  for  a  considerable  time 
without  suffering  much  injury,  and  retain  its  fruit  to  the  last.  As 
a  standard  for  dinner-table  decoration,  or  for  mixing  amongst  other 
plants  in  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  this  species  of  Skimmia 
might  be  used  with  advantage. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — The  Soath  Earopean  Coeoram  trieooonm  is 
charming  little  shrab,  whose  frnita,  nestling  amongst  the  dark  green, 
Bos-like  leaves,  are  at  present  assuming  a  deep  red  colour ;  these, 
with  the  small  bat  bright  yellow  blossoms,  produce  a  very  pretty 
eSeot.  Lippia  ohamaedrifolia,  a  neat. growing  shrub,  with  rigid,  dark 
green  leaves,  is  flourishing  on  one  o{  the  walls  ;  it  bears  long  spikes 
of  small,  pretty  lavender-colonred  blossoms. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Impatiens  amphorata,  an  Indian 
annual,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  hardy  Balsams ;  it  makes  a  very  neat 
dense  bush,  about  3  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  produces  a  profusion  of 
handsome  blossoms,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  pinkish.pnrple,  the 
lower,  a  fine  rich  yellow  spotted  and  lined  with  dark  red-brown. 
Crocus  Cambessedesi, found  wild  in  the  Pine  forests  of  Majorca,  is  a  rare 
and  most  lovely  little  plant ;  in  colour  it  is  white  slightly  tinged  with 
mauve.  C  Kotchyanus,  from  Asia  Minor,  with  very  pale  blue  flowers, 
the  Orienta'  C.  pulohellus,  with  fine,  light  purple  flowers,  and  0. 
epeciosus,  from  the  Caucasus,  with  dark  blue  flowers  and  orange.red 
styles,  are  among  the  most  desirable  of  the  autumnal  Crocuses  now 
in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection.  Cedronella  mexicana,  a  handsome 
Labiate,  is  a  neat  little  bush  somewhat  more  than  1  ft.  in  height ;  its 
numerous  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  pink  colour.  Valoradia  plumba- 
ginoides,  from  China,  merits  mention  on  account  of  its  late- flowering 
qualities ;  its  deep  blue  blossoms  are  very  effective.  Centaurea 
babylonica,  an  Oriental  plant,  grows  about  4  ft.  high  and  has  large, 
whitish,  almost  entire  leaves  which  are  somewhat  oval  in  outline, 
and  bright  yellow  flower  heads,  which  are,  however,  not 
large.  Mikania  soaudens,  a  North  American  perennial,  is  an 
elegant  climber  with  small,  Eupatorium-like  flower-heads  and  light 
green,  heart-shaped  leaves  resembling  in  form  those  of  the  common 
Bindweed ;  if  allowed  to  creep  naturally  over  old  logs  this  makes  a 
beautifnl  covering ;  it  also  comes  in  well  for  partially  covering  arbours 
and  similar  structures. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— Euonide  bartonioides,  an  illustration  o^ 
which  is  given  in  The  Gabden,  p.  91,  makes  a  useful  pot  plan* 
for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory ;  it 
flowers  freely  in  a  small  state,  and  with  but  little  pot  room,  and  its 
large,  sulphur -yellow  blossoms,  with  their  long  and  very  numerou- 
etamens  of  the  same  colour,  render  it  extremely  attractive  and  dif 
ferent  from  anything  else  now  in  flower.  Astelia  Banksi  is  a  curious 
New  Zealand  plant  of  the  easiest  cultivation  ;  the  small  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  dense  panicles,  are  succeeded  by  mauve-ooloured,  berry-like 
fruits.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  Astelias,  figured  many  years  ago  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  :  "  All  are 
densely-tufted  herbs,  with  a  short,  creeping  rhizome,  with  very  long 
leaves,  more  or  less  covered  with  shaggy  wool  or  silvery  hairs.  The 
large  kinds  form  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the  lofty  trees  of  New 
Zealand  forests,  where,  growing  epiphytically  on  branches,  they 
resemble  gigantic  birds'  nests."  In  cultivation  they  grow  well  in 
well-drained  fibrous  loam.  Echidnopais  cereiformis  is  a  peculiar 
South  African  succulent  allied  to  the  Stapelias,  and  does  well  if 
treated  in  the  same  manner ;  from  its  thick  stem  it  produces  numer. 
ODB  small  yellow  blossoms.  Fourcroya  Selloi,  from  Guatemala,  and 
F.  oubensis,  from  Cuba,  are  handsome,  Agave.like  Amaryllids,  with 
flower  stems  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high.  Witsenia  corymboea,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  its  Grass-like  leaves  and  handsome,  dark 
porplish-blne  blossoms,  ought  to  be  much  more  generally  grown  ;  it 
is  a  charming  greenhouse  plant,  and  one,  too,  which  it  is  not  difiicult 
to  manage. 

Stove  Plants.— The  sweet-scented  Garland. flower  (lledychinm 
coronaiium)  is  a  splendid  Canna-lifce  plant,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high ;  the 
large,  fragrant  bloaaoms  are  of  the  purest  white,  with  the  exception 
of  a  blotch  of  pale  primrose  on  the  upper  portion.  Scutellaria 
violacea,  an  East  Indian  sort,  is  a  neat-habited  and  free-flowering  plant 
with  dark  violet-blue  flowers.  Ipomasa  Selloi,  a  Brazilian  climber, 
has  hairy,  heart-shaped  entire  or  lobed  leaves  and  pink,  trumpet- 
shaped  blossoms.  Pitcaimia  fulgens,  with  its  arching  leaves,  light 
green  above  and  very  glaucous  beneath,  and  panicles  of  deep  red 
flowers,  is  a  useful  decorative  stove  plant. 

Orchids.— Oncidiom  tigrinum,  from  Western  Mexico,  is  a  noble 
kind  with  tall  panicles  of  splendid,  very  delicately,  violet.perfnmed 
blossoms  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow  "and  brown,  while 
the  very  large  lip  is  a  bright  snlphnr.yellow.  O.  Harrisonianum,  a 
native  of  the  Organ  Mountains  and  other  parts  of  Brazil,  is  very 
floriferouB.  In  describing  it.  Dr.  Lindley  says  that  the  dull  grey 
horn-like  recurved  leaves,  and  most  remarkable  crest,  render  it  im. 
possible  to  mistake  this  pretty  little  plant,  whose  brilliant  yellow 
flowers  are  enlivened  by  rich  crimson  linear  stains.  Miltonia  Candida 
grandiflora  is  a  beautifnl  plant  with  large  flowers,  the  sepals  an! 
petals  being  brown  and  yellow,  and  the  large  lip  white  with  a  purplish 


blotch  at  its  base.  M.  Olowesi  has  sepals  and  petals  blotched  with 
ohocolate-brown  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  the  hp  is  white  at  the  tip  and 
violet  coloured  at  its  base. — f. 


THE  SPECIES  OF  MECONOPSIS. 
The  following  list  la  restricted  to  the  species  at  present  ia 
cultivation,  but  there  are  yet  others  to  be  introduced  equally 
beautiful  and  interesting  as  those  enumerated.  With  the 
exception  of  our  common  British  species,  the  Welsh  Poppy, 
they  are  all  natives  of  Northern  India,  chiefly  inhabiting  various 
loculitiea  on  the  Himalayas ;  they  are  all  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Of  Himalayan  Poppies  there  are  four 
kinds,  viz. : — 

Wallich's  Ueconopsis  (M.Walliohi).— This  fine  species  attains 
the  largest  size  of  any.  The  leaves  measure  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  long, 
deeply  cut  nearly  to  the  midrib,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  covered 
on  both  aides  with  soft  brownish  hairs.  The  flower  stems  are  said  to 
be  6  ft.  high  in  the  wild  specimens  and  much  branched.  The  blossoms 
are  li  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  with  a  central 
cone  of  bright  yellow  stamens ;  it  is  found  at  high  elevations  in 
Sikkim  and  Nepaul. 

Nepaulese  Meconopsis  (M.  nepalensis). — This  bo  much  resem- 
bles the  last  in  a  young  state  that  the  two  are  often  confused.  They 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  leaves  of  this  species  not  being 
so  deeply  lobed  as  those  of  the  other  ;  in  fact,  in  some  forms  but 
slightly  toothed.  The  flower  stems  are  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  and 
not  so  much  branched  as  in  M.  Walliohi.  The  blossoms,  which  are 
produced  freely,  measure  from  2  in.  to  3i  in.  across,  nodding,  and  are 
said  to  be  of  a  bright  golden.yellow  colour,  though  under  cultivation 
they  do  not  assume  such  a  bright  colour,  but  are  of  a  pale  gclden 
yellow.  It  inhabits  Nepaul  and  various  parts  of  the  temperate 
Himalayas. 

Prickly  Meconopsis  (M.  aculeata). — This  is  a  rare  and  very 
distinct  kind.  Its  leaves  are  from  4  in.  to  8  in.  long,  oblong  or  lance, 
shaped,  irregularly  lobed,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  beset  with 
numerous  soft  prickles.  The  stems  measure  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high, 
and  are  crowned  with  numerous  blossoms  borne  on  slender  stalks, 
the  blossoms  measuring  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  blue, 
purple  colour.  It  is  found  in  Western  Himalaya,  from  Cashmere  to 
Kumaon,  at  high  elevations. 

Simple-leaved    Meconopsis   (M.  simplioifolia). — This  is  also 

very  distinct.  It  produces  a  tuft  of  lance-shaped  root  leaves,  from 
3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  very  slightly  toothed,  and  covered  with  a  short, 
dense,  brownish  pubescence.  The  flower  stalk  is  unbranched,  about 
1  f  t.  high,  and  bears  a  single  blossom  at  its  apex  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in 
diameter,  of  a  violet-purple  colour. 

These  Poppies  require  to  be  grown  on  well-drained  rock- 
work,  planted  in  good  soil,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in 
summer,  but  they  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  in  winter,  as 
excessive  humidity  in  cold  weather  soon  kills  them.  Pieces  of 
sandstone  broken  finely  should  be  placed  under  the  leaves  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  damp  soil. 
A  piece  of  glass  placed  over  the  leaves  in  a  slanting  position 
also  protects  them  from  too  much  moisture.  W. 


Saxifraga  ceeepitosa. — Amongst  plants  used  for  carpeting  bed 
I  find  none  so  eflective  as  this  Saxifrage.  Its  freshness  of  verdure, 
evenness  of  growth,  and  general  adaptability  for  that  purpose  are 
certainly  not  equalled  by  such  plants  as  Mentha  Pulegium,  which 
takes  a  good  deal  of  trimming  in  order  to  keep  it  within  bounds ; 
neither  is  the  Herniaria  glabra  so  soft  and  pleasing  as  the  Saxifrage 
in  question,  which  I  have  here  in  a  large  oblong  panel ;  and,  having 
fully  tested  it  on  a  large  scale,  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a 
hardy  plant,  which  will  give  every  satisfaction  in  pattern  arrange, 
ments  with  the  least  poaaible  trouble.— G.  Westlaxd. 

Aster  NovBB-Belgii  var.  minimus.— The  object  of  this  note 
is  not  BO  much  to  extol  the  beauty  of  this  plant,  which  ia  one  of  the 
best  of  the  numerous  family  to  which  it  belongs,  as  to  point  out  an 
error  vrhich  exists  as  regards  its  nomenclature.  It  is  known  by  the 
names  of  longifolius  var.  formosus,  or  ramosus,  or  minor,  and  other 
names,  but  those  who  possess  the  true  A.  longifolius  will  see  that 
the  dwarf  plant  has  no  affinity  with  it.  Good  distinguishing  points 
are  the  oval  root  leaves  in  longifolius  and  the  lance-shaped,  pointed 
leaves  in  Novas-Belgii.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  in  the  type  is  not 
quite  the  same,  as  it  is  pale  mauve;  in  the  dwarf  plant  it  is  much 
darker,  but  in  all  other  points  they  agree. — W. 
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LOASA  VOLCANICA. 
Subjoined  is  an  illustration  of  this  handsome,  newly-intro- 
duced, half-hardy  annual.  It  is  compact  and  branching  in 
habit,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  with  Tomato-like  leaves, 
which,  together  with  the  stem  and  the  outside  o£  the  flowers, 
are  beset  with  numerous,  short,  stinging  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  stem  leaves,  each  branch  producing  from  twelve  to  twenty 
blossoms,  which  open  in  quick  succession  and  last  a  long  time, 
rendering  it  an  attractive  and  beautiful  object  for  several 
weeks  together.  The  structure  of  the  flower  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular ;  the  five  green  divisions  of  the  calyx  alternate  with  as 
many  pure  white,  boat-shaped  petals,  in  which  lie  the  yellow- 
tipped  stamens.  In  the  centre  are  five  two-homed  appendages, 
which  are  orange  coloured  on  the  outside,  and  crimson  trans- 
versely marked  with  white  on  the  surface.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  that  usually  afforded  to  half-bardy  annuals  ; 
the  earlier  the  seeds  are  sown  the  better,  as  the  stronger  the 
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Loasa  volcaniea. 

plants  the  longer  they  flower.  Like  all  other  members  of  the 
genus  it  is  of  South  American  origin,  abounding  chiefly  in 
Peru  and  Chili.  A  coloured  illustration  of  it  will  be  found  in 
a  recent  number  of  "  L'lllustration  Horticole,"  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  plant  lately  sent  out  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  under  the  name  of  L.  Wallisi.  W. 


Fuchsias  Out-of-doors. — Although  the  PnohBia  has  been  long 
grown  well  under  glass,  its  merits  as  a  hardy  plant  are  by  no  means 
fully  recognised,  tor  the  best  specimens  of  ont.door  Fachsias  ordi. 
narily  seen  consist  of  the  very  oldest  varieties.  Eiocartoni,  the  old 
ripened  wood  of  which  is  hardy  enough  to  withstand  ordinary  winters, 
makes  quite  a  beaotiful  bush  in  mild  districts,  bat  most  of  the 
newer  kinds  do  best  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  early  in  winter, 
and  with  a  covering  of  coal  ashes  placed  on  their  roots.  Thus  treated, 
such  sorts  as  the  white  coroUa'd  Madame  CornellisBon,  and  any  free- 
fiowering  sorts  of  good  habit  like  Rose  of  Castillo,  make  most  beauti- 
ful and  continuous-flowering  border  plants.  They  need  scarcely  any 
attention  after  they  are  once  planted,  as  the  annual  shoots  look  better 
left  to  grow  as  they  like  tban  when  a  forest  of  sticks  and  ties  is 
added  nnder  the  impression  of  improving  tbem.  The  latter  give 
them  by  far  too  formal  an  appearance. — J.  Grooii. 


JAPANESE  AND  OTHER  SHRUBS  AT  BAGSHOT. 
Few  nurseries  are  more  charmingly  situated  than  that  of  Mr. 
John  Waterer  at  Bagghot,  and  few  are   more  favoured    as 
regards  soil,  especially  for  what  are  called  American  plants. 
Rhododendrons,   hardy  Azaleas,  and    broad-leaved    Kalmias 
form,  as  most  people  know,  a  prominent  feature  in  this  nur- 
sery, and  to  these  may  be  added  Japanese  Conifers.    Rhododen- 
drons, both  large  and  small,  are  this  season  better  set  with 
flower  buds  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
comparatively  sunless  summer  which  we  have  had.     In  long 
frames  may  be  found  thousands  of  seedlings,  the  produce  of 
seed  saved  from  hybridised  flowers  of  the  best  kinds,  in  the 
hope  of  still  obtaining  something  new ;  whilst  large  breadths 
of  established  plants  of  the  best  kinds  have  been  layered  in 
order  to  maintain  the  necessary  yearly  stock.     Branches  with 
bushy  little  heads  are  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and,  after  the 
wood  has  been  slit  with  a  knife,  are  embedded  and  pegged 
down  in  prepared,  rich,  sandy   soil.      In   this  position   they 
remain  two  years  or  so,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  become  well 
rooted.     They  are  severed  from  the  parent  plants  some  time 
previous  to  being  lifted,  thus  throwing  them  on  their  own 
resources  for  a  time  previous  to  moving  them.     When  that 
period  has  arrived  they  are  planted  in  lines  ready  tor  sending 
away  as  occasion  may  require.    The  old  stools  throw  up  an 
abundance  of  fresh  shoots,  which  again  furnish  material  for 
new   plants.     Each  year  afterwards  the  young  plants    are 
moved  in  order  to  keep  their  roots  fibrous  and  render  them 
easily  transplanted ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  here, 
that  not  only  small   Rhododendrons,  but  fair  specimens  of 
Conifers  may  readily  be  moved  from  the  ground,  with  a  large 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  and  a  good  ball  of  soil,  by  simply  sway- 
ing the  tree  to  and  fro,  and  eventually  lifting  it  without  the 
aid  of  either  spade  or  fork.     Among  the  large  breadths  of 
Rhododendrons  are  planted   standard  or   pyramid   Conifers, 
which  obviate  that  formal,  nursery  -  like    appearance    often 
found  in  large  nursery  gardens.     In  planting  Rhododendrons 
here  a  good  dressing  of  rotted  manure  is  often  applied  to  the 
soil  and  dug  in,  and,  as  the  ground  gets  too  light,  heavy,  clayey 
loam  from  the  adjacent  hills  is  added  to  it.    This  at  once  does 
away  with  the  theory,  too  long  indulged  in,  that  peat  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the   growth  of    Rhododendrons.      They 
will  grow  well  in  any  kind  of  rich,  well-drained  soil,  excepting 
lime  and  chalk. 

Retinosporas,  which  are  among  the  most  valued  of  Conifers, 
here  receive  special  attention.  R.  plumosa  is  represented  by 
some  of  the  largest  specimens  in  the  country,  and  associated 
with  these  is  the  original  plant  of  the  beautiful  R.  p.  variegata 
in  good  health.  R.  p.  aurea,  one  of  the  most  valued  of  golden- 
leaved  Conifers,  may  be  found  by  the  hundred  in  all  stages 
of  growth  dotted  about  the  grounds ;  it  has  a  compact  habit 
of  growth,  yet  devoid  of  that  stiffness  and  formality  charac- 
teristic of  many  of  our  Conifers  ;  it  is  of  a  rich  golden  colour, 
and  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  young  growths  do 
not  get  scorched  during  summer,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
variegated  Japanese  plants.  R.  filifera,  grown  as  a  standard, 
makes  an  excellent  plant ;  it  is  grafted  on  the  common  Arbor- 
vitsB  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  its  long,  cord-like  foliage 
assumes  a  gracefully  weeping  habit,  which  adapts  it  for  isolating 
on  lawns  or  for  the  centres  of  flower  beds.  R.  plumosa  aurea 
also  makes  a  fine  standard,  its  compact  heads  looking  like  balls 
of  gold  in  the  sunlight.  R.  p.  argentea  is  a  capital  little  plant 
in  pots  for  windows  ;  it  is  close  and  compact,  and  of  a  bright 
sulphur  colour.  R.  lycopodioides  grows  here  amazingly,  its 
crested  foliage  being  of  the  deepest  green  colour. 

The  original  plant  of  the  silvery-leaved  Juniper  (Juniperus 
japonica  alba)  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  is  still  to  be  found 
in  this  nursery  in  vigorous  health.  The  scarce  Abies  Engel- 
manni  and  its  silver-leaved  variety,  A.  E.  glauca,  may  here  be 
found  in  quantity,  and  A.  magnifica,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
stately  of  the  genus,  makes  marvellous  growth  in  the  Bagshot 
soil.  Thujopsis  borealis  aurea,  a  sport  which  originated  in  this 
nursery,  makes  a  fine  plant ;  it  is  elegantly  blotched  with  gold 
and  is  of  graceful  habit,  and  we  found  here  the  plant  from  which 
it  was  taken  stiil  bearing  branches  of  a  sportive  character. 
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T.  dulobrata  variegata,  a  Japanese  species,  makes  a  very  orna- 
mental plant,  and  grows  even  more  raoidly  than  the  green- 
leaved  variety,  a  circumstance  not  often  found  in  the  case 
of  variegated  plants.  The  Tree  Ivy  is  largely  grown,  and 
makes  ine  bashes.  It  is  not  met  with  in  gardens  very 
frequently,  but  it  might  be  planted  with  advantage  where  a 
good  hardy  evergreen  shrub  is  needed.  Standard  Hollies  of 
all  descriptions  are^  dotted  [about  among  low-growiug  shrubs 
with  good  effect,  and  we  noticed  that  both  green  and  varie- 
gated-leaved kinds  are  unusually  well  berried  this  year. 
Another  interesting  feature  in  these  grounds  is  a  large  circular 
bed  surrounded  by  a  high,  well-kept  hedge ;  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Lawson  Cypress  occupies  the  centre,  whilst  the 
remaining  space  is  planted  in  panels  with  golden,  silver,  and 
green-leaved  Conifers  in  miniature.  These  have  a  very  fine 
effect,  and  serve  to  show  how  attractive  and  interesting 
even  a  small  plot  of  ground  may  be  made  by  means  of  hardy 
Conifers,  which  withstand  without  injury  all  weathers. 
Menziesia  polifolia  alba  grows  better  here  than  we  have  else- 
where seen  it ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  dark,  healthy  green,  whilst  the 
flower  spikes  are  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and  well  furnished 
with  pure  white  drooping  blossoms.  A  large  plot '  of  ground 
planted  with  this  Menziesia  has  been  producing  flowers  for 
months  past.  The  Japanese  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  aurea 
variegata),  planted  here  and  there  about  the  grounds,  makes  a 
fine  mound  of  rich  golden  foliage,  and  is  even,  if  possible,  more 
ornamental  in  this  way  than  when  grown  on  a  wall  or  fence. 
Acer  palmatum  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  growing  of  the  Japanese 
Maples,  and  its  leaves  change  in  autumn  to  a  richly  tinted  gold 
and  bronze ;  here  it  forms  fine  massive  bushes.  Thousands 
of  plants  of  Andromeda  floribunda  are  grown  yearly  for 
forcing ;  they  form  an  abundance  of  flower  spikes  during  the 
summer,  and  when  Ufted  in  autumn  audjpotted  they  open  freely 
in  heat,  and  are  almost  equal  in  appearance  to  those  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  Skimmia  japonica,  as  grown  here,  is  one  of  the  best 
berry-bearing  plants  which  we  have  for  decoration  in  winter, 
and  Spireea  japonica  grown  in  this  light,  warm  soil  is  quite 
equal  for  forcing  to  imported  plants.  Massive  tufts  of  Tritoma 
Uvaria,  many  of  them  bearing  fifty  or  more  strong  flower 
spikes  6  ft.  in  height,  may  be  seen  among  the  trees  and  shrubs 
from  every  part  of  the  ground. 

The  old  double  white  Camellia  is  grown  here  to  a  large  extent, 
upwards  of  4000  plants  of  it  being  grafted  yearly.  The  stocks 
are  all  grown  in  the  open  air  until  grafted,  when  they  are 
put  into  close  glass  cases  in  span-roofed  houses  until  the 
grafts  have  taken ;  they  are  then  removed  to  other  houses  in 
which  Vines  are  trained  over  the  roof,  in  order  to  afford  them 
a  little  shade  until  they  can  withstand  bright  sunshine.  In 
the  following  summer  they  are  turned  out  of  pots  and  planted 
out  in  temporary  frames,  where  they  make  good  growth  and 
set  their  bloom  buds ;  they  are  then  ready  for  potting  for 
winter  blooming.  Such  plants  are  better  than  those  of  Con- 
tinental growth,  which  frequently  lose  their  flower  buds,  at 
least  the  first  season  after  importation.  0.  S. 


THUJOPSIS  DOLABRATA. 


EuROPEiNS  who  have  seen  this  broad,  hatchet-leaved  Arbor- 
vitse  in  its  native  country  generally  agree  in  thinking  it  the 
handsomest  evergreen  tree  in  Japan ;  it  has,  indeed,  been 
described  as  "  the  fairest  of  all  evergreens."  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  this  plant,  so  very  distinct  from  all  its  con- 
geners, when  first  introduced  into  Britain  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  was  universally  admired ;  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been 
considered  sacred,  judging  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  culti- 
vated in  pots  and  nurtured  in  greenhouses.  Large  numbers  of 
those  pot-cultivated  plants,  which  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a  low, 
spreading  habit,  were  turned  out  into  the  open  ground,  where, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  how  they  had  been 
previously  treated,  they  grew  only  moderately  well.  Frosts 
browned  the  greenhouse-built  leaves,  and  the  destruction  of 
many  plants  was  completed  by  snow  breaking  down  their 
branches.  This  naturally  beautiful  and  really  hardy  tree 
became,  therefore,  for  a  time  unpopular,  and  even  now  it  is 
not  looked  upon  with  that  amount  of  favour  which  it  so  much 
merits.     Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  cultivators  who 


treat  this  plant  in  a  proper  way  will  yet  be  fuUy  rewarded.  Of 
late  years,  as  soon  as  plants  of  it  are  rooted,  they  are  at  once 
bedded,  not  too  closely,  in  the  open  ground,  where,  if  the 
soil  be  a  good,  rich,  free  loam,  they  strike  root  deeply 
and  produce  well-formed  plants  with  good  leaders.  Grown 
in  this  way  they  have  fewer  branches,  which  are  consequently 
better  ripened,  and  therefore  better  able  to  resist  the  weight  of 
accumulated  snow,  which  never  in  the  least  injures  them.  A 
Manchester  nurseryman  some  time  ago  informed  me  that  it  la 
one  of  the  few  Conifers  that  grow  fairly  well  in  the  smoke- 
charged  atmosphere  of  that  city.  The  largest  plant  that  I 
have  heard  of  growing  in  Britain  is  in  a  garden  at  Exeter,  and 
is  30  ft.  in  height.  In  Japan  it  is  said  to  attain  an  average 
height  of  50  ft.  It  prefers  a  rather  moist  to  a  dry  soil,  and  it 
given  the  necessary  shelter  from  cutting  winds,  which  it  needs 
and  which  it  deserves,  it  will  well  repay  all  who  plant  it. 
There  is  a  rather  pretty  variegated  variety  of  it  flaked  with 
whitish  leaves,  and  also  a  kind  called  T.  dolabrata  nana,  a  slow- 
growing  miniature  bush  with  comparatively  small  leaves,  more 
resembling  a  Lycopod  than  a  Conifer.  Geo.  Stme. 
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Robinia  pseud-acacia  semperflorens. — Allow  me  to  direct 
the  attention  of  ornamental  planters  and  admirers  of  late-blooming 
hardy  plants  to  this  ezoellenb  variety.  Its  flowers  are  white  and 
sweetly  scented,  and  are  produced  in  succession  throughout  the  summer 
and  during  early  autumn. — G.  B. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  in  Cornwall. — A  good  specimen  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Magor  at  Penzance.  Its  age  is 
about  eighteen  years,  its  height  about  35  ft.,  oiroumferenoe  of  stem 
at  2  ft.  and  up  to  12  ft.  from  the  ground  21i  in.  I  observe  (Vol. 
XII.,  p.  228)  a  specimen  is  reported  as  growing  at  Killarney,  which  is 
50  ft.  high.  Previously  to  the  severe  winter  o£  1860  two  specimens 
existed  here,  one  of  which  stood  independently,  but  was  destroyed  in 
a  gale  of  wind  when  about  15  ,£t.  high  ;  the  other,  the  same  height 
and  age,  grew  against  a  wall  in  shelter  and  died  in  that  winter  ;  the 
latter  flowered  freely  more  than|once.  I  have  recently  planted  another 
in  damp  ground  and  well  sheltered. — J.  J.  R.,  Penrose,  Cornwall. 

Diospyros  lucida. — In  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Strathfleldsaye 
there  is  a  beautiful  speoimen  of  this,!  believe,  very  rare  tree.  It  is  about 
65  ft.  high,  and  has  a  stem  which  girths  4  ft.  2  in.  at  5  ft.  above  the 
ground,  and  which  is  clear  of  branches  for  a  height  of  10  ft.  Its  habit  ia 
peculiarly  graceful ;  the  branches  up  to  two.thirds  of  its  height 
assume  quite  a  drooping  character,  the  tips  of  the  lower  ones  sweep- 
ing the  turf  with  as  much  grace  and  beauty  as  a  Weeping  Birch, 
The  foliage  is  bright  green,  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  changing  in 
autumn  to  the  richest  tints  of  crimson  and  scarlet.  What  a  charming 
object  this  tree  would  make  on  a  lawn  near  a  mansion,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  planted  for  ornament  it  could  hardly  be  out  of  place.  Pro- 
bably it  will  succeed  best  in  sheltered  situations,  and  perhaps  if  tried 
too  far  north  it  might  hardly  thrive.  I  should  be  glad  of  more  in- 
formation as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  different  species  of  Diospyros. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  where  another  good  specimen  of  this  interest- 
ing tree  may  be  seen  ?  I  have  a  notion  that  the  one  in  question  is 
the  best  in  England. — G.  Bibrv. 

The  Weeping  Wellingtouia. — I  have  a  Weeping  Wellingtonia 
the  height  of  which  is  about  32  ft.,  and  it3  circumference  is  7  ft.  2  in. 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  no  more  than  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in 
width  at  the  widest  point,  but  the  short,  drooping  branches  are  very 
thick  and  well  furnished.  I  got  this  plant  just  sixteen  years  ago,  a 
three-year-old  seedling  from  a  friend  of  mine  who  took  the  seed  out 
of  a  cone  sent  to  him  from  California.  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
fast  this  Conifer  has  grown,  three  times  faster,  in  fact,  than  what  an 
ordinary  Welhngtonia  of  mine  has  grown  in  the  same  time.  Is  there 
any  tree  of  the  kind  32  ft.  high  elsewhere  in  this  country. — F, 
HAiiiLTOX,  Coolayna,  Carbury,  Enfield,  Ireland, 

Flowering  of  Paulo  wnia  imperialis. — A  single  plant  of  this, 
about  15  years  old,  flowered  here  partially  this  summer,  and  once  pre- 
viously a  few  years  ago.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  flowers  opened 
on  each  spike.     Are  other  growers  more  successful  ? — J.  J.  B. 

Pemettya  oandida. — One  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  recent 
acquisitions  to  the  rock  garden,  according  to  the  *'  Insh  Farmer's 
Gazette,"  is  unquestionably  this  charming  little  traiUng  shrub.  Its 
prostrate  habit  and  neat  foliage  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
as  a  rock  plant,  but  when  at  this  season  its  branchlets  are  terminated  by 
clusteia  of  pure  white  or  occasionally  parpUsh-tinted  berries,  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  more  familiar  species  of  Pemettya,  it  looks  quite  a  little 
gem  in  its  way. 
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HEXAOENTRIS   MYSORBNSIS  AND  ITS   CULTURE. 
There  are  few  handsomer  plants,  and  none  more  distinct,  than 
this  Hexacentris,  which,  when  it  first  flowered  with  Messrs. 
Veitch,  produced  quite  a  sensation  ;  the  curiously-shaped  in- 
dividual crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  of  which  its  long,  pen- 
dalous  racemes  are  composed,  show  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage  when  seen  drooping  from  the  roof  of  a  moderately 
cool  stove.     It  is  one  of  the  freest  of   free  growers,  and  will 
thrive   under    indifferent   conditions    of   treatment  such  as 
would  be  fatal  to  plants  of  a  more  delicate  constitution  ;  but, 
although  a  free  grower,  it  is  easily  kept  in  reasonable  bounds, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  bear  the  knife  better  than  most  plants. 
There  is  one  reason  to  which,  perhaps,  is  assignable  its  not 
being  more    generally   cultivated    than  it  is,  and  that    is, 
from    being  a  native   of    Mysore  many    have    been  led  to 
purpose  that  it  required  more  heat  than  has  proved  conducive 
to  its  flowering  freely.    With  it,  as  has  frequently  occurred  in 
the  case  of   other  plants,  cultivators  have  been  left  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  knowing  nothing  about  the  altitude 
where  the  plant  is  found  growing  wild  ;  but  I  should  suppose, 
from  its  evidently  doing  better  under  somewhat  cooler  treatment 
than  many  plants  we  have  from  the  same  country,  that  it  must 
have  come  from  an  elevated  district.     When  well  grown  its 
drooping  flower  spikes  will  extend  to  as  much  as  15  in.  in 
length.    It  is  best  adapted  for  draping  the  rafters  of  the  house 
in  which  it  is  cultivated,  or  it  may  be  trained  during  the 
growing  season  on  thin  twine  near  the  glass,  where  it  will  be 
fully  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  then  trained  on  a  trellis 
similar  to  the  twining  Clerodendrons.     It  is  a  quick  grower, 
and  can  be  got  to  a  considerable  size  in  a  single  season.     It 
may  either  be  planted  out  or  grown  in  a  large  pot ;  the  latter  I 
prefer,  as,  under  such  conditions,  it  will  attain  a  size  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and,  being  a  very  free  rooting  sub- 
ject, it  consequently  quickly  exhausts  the  soil,  which,  under 
not  culture,  can  be  more  readily  renewed  than  when  planted 
out.    It  appears  to  be  a  plant  that  under  cultivation  has  no 
fixed  season  of  flowering.    I  have  seen  it  bloom  well  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months  from  growth  produced  the 
preceding  summer,  well  ripened  up  during  the  autumn,  and 
slightly  rested.     I  have  succeeded  in  flowering  it  equally  well 
through  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months  from  the  current 
season's  growth  without  any  previous  rest ;  but,  to  effect  this, 
it  must  have  a  thoroughly  light  house  with  little  shade,  more 
air,  and  less  moisture  than  the  majority  of  stove  plants  need, 
and  also  not  too  much  heat,  otherwise  it  seems  to  keep  on 
growing  without  having  time  to  flower  until  checked,  and  the 
ripening  process  should  be  effected  by  a  drier  state  of  both  the 
atmosphere  and  soil.    Plants  that  have  been  rested  through 
the  autumn  or  winter  in  a  temperature  of  about  55°  at  night, 
when  subjected  to  6°  or  10°  more  warmth  soon  commence  to 
grow,  producing  abundance  of   cuttings.     These   should    be 
taken  off,  with  a  heel  of  firm  wood  attached  to  them,  when 
about  6  in.  long,  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  drained,  and 
two-thirds  filled  with  sandy  loam,  the  remaining  portion  being 
pure  sand,  kept  moist,  and  covered  with  a  propagating-glassin 
a  temperature  of  70°.    They  will  root  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  full  air  of  the  house,  and 
when  sufficient  roots  have  been  formed,  which  will  be  by  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  May,  they  may  be  moved  to  6-in.  pots, 
well  drained,  and  filled  with  good  fibrous  loam,  to  which  should 
be  added  enough  sand  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely  through 
it.     I  may  here  note  that  the  plant  appears  to  grow  equally 
well  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but  I  preter  loam  through  all 
stages  of  its  growth,  as  in  it  it  has  a  less  disposition  to  make 
wood  and  is  more  inclined  to  flower. 

When  the  plants  have  attained  1  ft.  in  height,  pinch  out  the 
points  to  induce  the  production  of  several  shoots,  which  should 
be  kept  regularly  trained  round  four  or  five  tall  sticks  inserted 
in  the  pots  for  the  purpose.  Keep  them  now  tolerably  near 
the  glass  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature  day  and  night ;  or, 
if  they  can  be  accommodated  in  a  temperature  a  few  degrees 
cooler,  all  the  better.  From  65°  to  70°  at  night  is  sufficient, 
with  80°  in  the  day  ;  but  a  few  degrees  either  way  matters  not, 
provided  the  plants  are  where  they  can  receive  a  little  more 


air,  with  a  drier  atmosphere,  than  the  generality  of  stove 
plants  get  at  the  present  day.  Syringe  freely  overhead  every 
afternoon,  and  use  a  slight  shade  in  the  brightest  part  of  the 
day,  if  the  leaves  are  found  to  scorch,  not  otherwise.  By  the 
middle  of  July  the  roots  will  have  filled  the  pots,  when  the 
plants  can  be  moved  to  others  3  in.  larger,  using  the  soil  now 
a  little  rougher  than  before,  but  of  a  similar  nature.  Keep 
the  shoots  regularly  trained  round  the  sticks ;  if  this  be  not 
done,  they  are  sure  to  get  entangled.  Continue  the  same 
treatment  as  before  until  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
syringing  should  be  stopped  ;  more  air  should  be  given  now, 
and  less  water  at  the  root,  so  as  to  gradually  induce  a  state  of 
rest.  Keep  them  through  the  winter  at  about  55°  at  night, 
and  a  few  degrees  higher  in  the  daytime,  with  no  more  water 
than  will  just  prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  About  the  middle 
or  end  of  February  increase  the  temperature  5°  day  and  night, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow  they  may  have  a  large 
shift — a  16-in.  or  18-Ln.  pot  will  not  be  too  much — using  the 
loam  in  a  lumpy  state  ;  if  destined  to  be  grown  as  roof  climbers, 
the  shoots  should  be  trained  under  the  rafters,  or  in  whatever 
position  they  are  to  occupy.  Be  careful  not  to  over-water,  as 
it  will  take  some  time  for  the  roots  to  fairly  enter  the  larger 
body  of  new  soil.  Give  sufficient  air  during  the  day  through 
the  spring,  but  avoid  cold  draughts,  syringing  freely  at  the 
time  of  closing  the  house  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  sun's  power 
increases  give  a  little  more  heat,  but  no  more  shade  than  seems 
absolutely  necessary. 

Continue  to  train  the  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
treating  the  plants  in  other  respects  through  the  summer  as  in 
the  preceding  year;  in  autumn  give  more  air,  withholding 
atmospheric  moisture,  as  well  as  reducing  it  at  the  roots  so  far 
as  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  foliage.  Let  the  treatment 
during  the  winter  be  the  same  as  before.  Again,  as  the  days 
lengthen  in  spring,  increase  the  heat  and  give  more  water, 
which  will  at  once  induce  the  plants  to  break  freely  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  last  summer's  shoots,  from  ths  points  of 
which,  before  they  extend  far,  the  flower-spikes  will  make  their 
appearance.  From  this  time,  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  will 
considerably  benefit  the  plants.  The  syringe  must  now  be  used 
with  caution,  or  it  may  cause  the  flower-buds  to  fall  off.  Do 
not  keep  the  plants  too  hot  whilst  flowering,  and  when  the 
blooming  is  over,  allow  them  to  get  dry  at  the  root  sufficient  to 
cause  the  leaves  to  flag  at  intervals  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  after 
which  they  must  be  cut  freely  back,  at  once  turning  them  out 
of  the  pots,  removing  half  the  old  soil,  and  cutting  in 
the  roots  freely.  This,  from  its  free-rooting  character,  the 
plant  will  bear  as  well  as  an  Allamanda.  They  may  be 
either  returned  to  the  same  pots,  or,  if  required  to  fill  a  large 
space,  transferred  to  other  pots  a  size  or  two  larger,  after  which 
encourage  them  to  make  plenty  of  growth  during  the  summer, 
to  stimulate  which  give  manure  water  once  a  week.  Manage 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  as  before.  Again,  when  the 
spring  flowering  is  over,  repeat  the  cutting  back  and  partial 
disrooting  with  renewal  of  the  soil.  Should  the  plants  be 
required  to  flower  on  a  trellis,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take 
the  shoots  down  from  the  position  where  they  have  been  grown 
near  the  roof,  and  train  them  on  the  trellises  before  growth 
commences  in  the  spring.  After  flowering,  cut  back  and  re-pot, 
and  place  them  where  the  shoots  can  be  again  trained  near  the 
glass  as  before.  It  is  a  plant  so  easily  raised  and  quickly 
grown  to  a  considerable  size,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep 
old  specimens  too  long,  younger  examples  being  far  more 
preferable. 

This  Hexacentris  is  somewhat  subject  to  red  spider  if  the 
syringe  be  used  insufficiently  ;  but  if  the  plants  be  freely 
damped  overhead  every  day  during  the  growing  season,  as 
advised,  this  insect  will  have  a  little  chance  of  gaining  a 
footing.  If  affected  with  mealy  bug  or  scale  when  the  plants 
are  cut  back  after  flowering,  dip  and  wash  in  strong  solution 
of  insecticide.  "  Field." 


Plumbago  capensis  in  6-in.  Pots. — This,  when  grown  in 
pota,  is  UBuaUy  trained  over  a  balloon-Bhaped  trellis,  and  little  ia 
thonght  of  it  nntil  it  attains  an  exhibition  size.  When  planted  ont, 
it  dr  pes  a  wall  or  rafter  with  excellent  effect,  but  it  is  seldom  one 
sees  well.flowered  plants  of  it  in  5-in.  or  6.in.  pots.  In  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cnltural    Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  there  are  just    now  some 
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twenty  or  thirty  plants  of  this  description,  remarkably  showy.  They 
are  in  6.iD.  pots,  and  each  plant  is  famished  with  from  two  to  four 
shoots,  each  of  which  bears  in  snccesaion  or  otherwise  from  three  to 
five  handsome  clusters  of  blossom,  the  colour  of  which  no  other  plant 
in  cultivation  can  supply.  These  plants  are  not  more  than  from 
13  in.  to  18  in.  high,  pot  included,  and  for  vasea  or  mixing  with  other 
plants  in  small  conservatories,  and  similar  purposes,  they  are  admir- 
able. After  flowering  the  plants  should  be  rested  and  the  wood  well 
ripened,  and  if  dwarf  plants  are  required  they  should  be  cut  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  base,  when  they  will  send  out  shoots  in 
spring,  and  yield  abundance  of  flowers  during  summer  and  autumn. 
If  large  specimens  are  required,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  be  grown  into  a  bush  aa  well  as  other  plants,  and  in  this  way 
they  would  be  much  more  effective  than  formal  trellis- trained  plants, 
— S. 


HONEYSUCKLES    IN    POTS    FOR    FORCING. 

All  the  Honeysuckles — especially  the  deciduous  kinds— will  force  easily 
and  flower  freely  under  glass  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  the  common 
species  that  climb  about  the  hedges  by  the  wayside  is  as  useful  as  any 
for  this  purpose.  I  have  had  them  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  and  delight- 
fully sweet  they  are,  either  in  the  shape  of  cut  flowers  or  otherwise.  In 
fact,  although  rarely  used  for  the  purpose,  Honeysuckles  force  much 
easier  and  are  more  useful  than  many  other  plants  that  cost  much  more 
to  produce.  They  may  be  readily  increased  from  cuttings  in  autumn, 
planted  firmly  in  a  partially- shaded  position.  If  good  thick  truncheons  or 
stems  can  be  secured  in  September,  and  planted  firmly  in  some  shaded 
place,  they  will  form  roots  daring  winter,  and  the  following  season  make 
good  useful  plants.  A  very  good  way  of  training  them  is  to  keep  the 
stem  clear  of  branches,  but  have  a  whorl  of  falling,  drooping  shoots  from 
the  top — dwarf  standards,  in  fact.  When  the  flowering  is  over  the  longest 
of  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back,  so  as  to  get  a  new  growth  from  near 
the  base  to  flower  the  following  year,  and  when  the  growth  is  made  and 
is  getting  firm,  the  plant  should  be  plunged  out-of-doors  to  ripen  it.  There 
is  no  fear  of  plants  so  treated  not  forcing  well.  If  any  plant  shows  signs 
of  exhaustion  at  any  time — a  very  rare  occurence,  as  the  plant  is  so  hardy 
— simply  pruning  it  hard  back,  and  planting  it  out  for  a  year  or  two,  will 
bring  it  round. 

The  best  time  to  potjup  fresh  plants  for  forcing  is,  of  course,  in  early 
autumn,  and  if  placed  in  a  cold  pit— just  merely  sheltered — and  supplied 
with  water,  they  will  begin  making  new  roots  immediately,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  undergo  the  strain  of  forcing.  Plants  lifted  and  placed  in  the 
forcing  house  directly  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  well.  The  second 
year,  when  the  wood  has  been  made  under  glass  and  ripened  early,  the 
plants  will  bloom  earUer  with  less  forcing.  In  short,  it  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  result  obtained  by  a  special  preparation  or  training 
for  any  particular  purpose  or  event  and  the  mere  trusting  to  chance  with- 
out any  preparation  at  all.  In  addition  to  their  usefulness  for  forcing, 
Honeysuckles  trained  in  the  way  I  have  suggested  (and  they  readily  and 
easily  assume  this  shape)  make  delightful  specimens  to  plant  among 
climbing  Roses,  Clematises,  Jessamine,  &c.,  and  they  should  be  treated  in 
what  I  may  call  a  rough-tidy  sort  of  way,  i.e.,  permitting  no  weeds  or 
rubbish  to  grow,  but  otherwise  leaving  them  pretty  much  to  themselves. 

Of  course  a  group  of  this  kind  is  not  adapted  for  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  any  elaborate  system  of  carpet  bedding,  but  there  are 
retired  spots  or  banks  in  most  gardens  where  informal  groups  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  will  be  highly  appreciated.  Besides  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cut  a  bouquet  from  those  highly-wrought  flower  beds,  however  exact 
and  beautiful  they  may  be  as  works  of  art  ;  therefore,  it  becomes  a 
necessity  to  plant  somewhere  a  number  of  plants  for  that  purpose,  and 
long  sprays  of  Honeysuckle  and  Clematis  for  hanging  over  the  sides  of 
the  tall  drawing-room  glasses  commonly  used  now  are  very  beautiful  and 
effective. — "  Horticultural  Record." 
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Harrison's  Musk  as  a  Town  Plant. — This  will  shortly  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  decoration  of  windows  in  town  houses,'  little 
front  gardens,  and  similar  places.  It  grows  well  either  in  a  shady  or 
sunny  situation,  and  in  any  kind  of  soil.  It  yields  a  mass  of  bright 
blosBOcns  from  early  in  summer  until  late  in  autumn.  Aa  a  bedding 
plant,  too,  where  Calceolarias  will  not  succeed,  this  Musk  would  form 
an  excellent  substitute. — S. 

Bivina  humilis  as  an  Indoor  Wall  Plant. — Although 
usually  grown  as  a  dwarf  bush, "this  looks  exceedingly  well  as  a  wall 
plant,  being  a  continuous  flowerer  and  berry. bearer.  I  recently  saw 
a  fine  plant  of  it,  covering  a  large  space,  on  the  back  wall  of  a  stove 
house  with  very  good  effect.  The  small,  spray-like  branches  were 
covered  with  bunches  of  brilliant  red  berries,  which,  during  winter 
harmonise  even  better  with  the  season  than  flowers. — J.  G. 

Sedum  spectabile, — This,  when  grown  in  pots,  answers  well  for 
window  boxes,  and  Messrs.  RoUisson  are  swd  to  snpply  large  quan- 
tities  of  it  for  that  purpose. — G. 


ROSES. 

PEUNING    MARECHAL    NIEL. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  bssb  method  of  growing  this  Rose,  some  asserting  that 
it  does  best  on  its  own  roots,  others  being  equally  sanguine  that  it 
succeeds  most  satisfactorily  on  the  seedling  Brier  or  some  other  stock. 
Leaving  these  differences  out  of  the  question  for  the  present,  permib 
me  to  allude  to  another  peculiarity  in  the  cultivation  of  Marechal 
Niel,  and  that  is  the  time  at  which  it  should  be  pruned,  and  also  how 
that  operation  ought  to  be  performed.  When  in  a  eemi.dormanb 
state  this  Rose  dislikes  much  knife  work.  Several  examples  of  it 
planted  out  here  two  years  ago,  and  which  were  unasually  strong 
(one  having  made  a  main  rod  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  long  last  year)  got 
infested  with  green  fly,  and  in  fumigating  it  some  of  the  more  tender 
leaves  got  injured  through  the  Tobacco  smoke.  This  was  when  the 
buds  were  about  half  developed  last  spring,  and,  of  course,  wherever 
the  leaves  were  most  injured  the  flowers  suffered  in  proportion.  After 
flowering,  I  decided  on  heading  back  some  of  theplants  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  them  when  they  began  to  push.  I  find,  however,  that 
the  rods  that  are  strongest  at  the  base  are  the  weakest  in  pushing, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  plants  are  so  weak  that  they  will  have  to  be 
replaced;  other  plants  of  moderate  growth  have  pushed  vigoroaa 
shoots  from  their  base.  It  is  bard  to  get  over  facts  like  these, 
which  point  directly  to  the  Rose  doing  best  on  its  own  roots.  Had 
our  plants  been  worked  on  tho  Brier  or  any  other  atook,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  most  of  them  would  have  died,  whereas  every  succeed- 
ing shoot  that  is  produced  from  the  base  is  a  degree  stronger  than 
its  predecessor,  and  tends  to  increase  and  invigorate  the  roots.  I 
would  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  pruning,  or  rather  thinning  out, 
necessary  in  the  case  of  this  Rose,  should  be  done  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  growth,  and  not  before  they  start  after  flowering.  The 
strongest  shoots  should  be  selected,  and  the  weaker  ones  rubbed 
off  with  the  fingers  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  and  if 
further  thinning  be  necessary  it  should  be  done  before  the  season  of 
growth  is  very  far  advanced.  It  is  so  easy  to  propagate  a  few  fresh 
plants  every  season  that  those  who  desire  to  cultivate  this  Rose  by 
the  simplest  method  should  be  prepared  for  the  loss  of  an  old  plant 
from  time  to  time  by  having  young  ones  ready  to  take  its  place. 

W.  Hinds, 


Planting  Roses.— This,  according  to  the  author  of  "  Roses  and 
their  Culture,"  is  an  operation  requiring  considerable  care  and 
patience.  In  the  first  place,  the  roots  should  be  carefully  examined. 
Every  bruised  portion  and  every  damaged  root  must  be  cut  clean 
away  with  a  eharp-edged  knife,  lest  they  should  rot  and  develop  fun- 
goid growth.  Suckers,  and  even  incipient  suokera,  on  Briers,  must 
be  carefully  removed.  In  addition,  where  the  Manetti  is  the  stock 
used,  every  eye  below  the  planting  line  ought  to  be  scooped  out,  to 
minimise  the  chance  of  suckers  stealing  up  from  below  the  soil 
amongst  the  shoots  of  the  genuine  Rose,  from  which,  when  young, 
it  takes  a  keen  and  experienced  eye  to  distinguish  them.  As  soon  as 
such  are  perceived  they  must  be  traced  to  their  source,  even  if 
scooping  the  earth  away  is  necessary  to  do  so,  and  the  intruder 
extirpated.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  planting  is,  that  a  care- 
ful expansion  of  the  roots  is  not  attended  to  before  filling  in. 
The  hole  being  previously  prepared  with  some  extra  good  soil 
where  the  roots  are  to  be  placed,  the  latter  should  be  carefully 
spread  abroad  in  their  natural  position.  It  will  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  speedy  emission  of  new  roots  if  they  are 
previously  plunged  into  a  liquid  oompost  of  fine  loam  and  pow- 
dered cow  manure  about  the  consistency  of  mortar.  Two  hands  ought 
always  to  be  employed  in  planting  or  transplanting — the  one  to 
manipulate  the  plant  daring  the  process,  the  other  to  spread  out 
or  disengage  the  roots  and  fill  in  and  tread  down  the  mould,  bo 
that  every  interstice  amongst  tho  roots  is  thoroughly  filled  up. 
Plants  on  their  own  roots  and  those  worked  on  the  Brier  must 
never  be  sunk  deeper  than  the  collar,  but  Manetti  ought  to  have 
the  work  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  below  the  ground  level — never  less 
than  2  in.  Roses  require  firm  planting,  that  is,  the  earth  ought 
to  be  trodden  down  two  or  three  times  while  planting  is  going  on 
until  the  task  is  complete.  After  all  is  finished  give  a  good 
watering,  lay  on  a  few  inches  of  manure  or  other  mulching  ma- 
serial,  and  in  the  case  of  standards,  put  in  a  stake  to  tie  them  to, 
to  as  to  secure  them  from  tho  action  of  the  wind. 

Hose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.— Few  Roses  are  more 
effective  just  now  than  this,  all  the  strong  shoots  of  which  are 
crowned  with  lovely  bnnches  of  the  most  delicate  flesh-coloured 
blossoms.  Beds  of  this  kind,  in  which  Tritomas  and  other  autumn 
flowers  have  been  planted,  have  a  fine  effect  at  this  eeason  of  the 
year, — J.  GROoy, 
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DOUBLE  AND  SEMI-DOUBLE  BUTTERCUPS. 
Few  plants  are  more  useful  and  ornamental  in  our  spring  and 
early  summer  gardens  than  the  various  species  of  double  and 
semi-double  Buttercups.  The  time  was— and,  I  hope,  will  be 
again— when  our  cottage  gardens  were  full  of  those  "  White 
Maids  of  Kent  "  and  "  Golden  Bachelor's  Buttons,"  and  many 
another  lovely  perennial  well-nigh  extirpated  by  the  insensate 
rage  for  flaming,  staring  bedding  plants,  now  happily  passing 
away.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
various  varieties  of  Banunculus  asiatious,  Dutch,  Scotch, 
Persian,  and  Turkish,  and  sporting  every  colour  of  the  rainbow 
and  ever  so  many  more.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  found  the 
hardiest  variety,  and  the  one  most  easy  to  grow  to  be  that 
known  as  Ranunculus  asiaticus  superbissimus.  The  flowers, 
though  semi-double,  are  of  very  large  size  and  very  bright  in 
colour,  and  the  tubers  are  much  less  particular  about  soil  and 
situation  than  the  other  varieties  of  the  species,  which  require 
more  or  less  care  to  cultivate,  and  in  some  localities  cannot  be 
cultivated  with  success  at  all.     The  finest  of  the  double  yellow 


Bouquet  of  Double  and  Semi-double  Battercnps. 

species  is  R.  bulbosus  fl.-pl.,  the  large  bulb-rooted  Buttercup 
of  our  English  meadows.  I  have  seen  the  blooms  as  large  as  a 
florin  and  as  double  as  a  P^ony  Aster.  On  some  soils  the  petals 
are  slightly  tipped  with  green,  and  the  blooms  occasionally 
come  crown  upon  crown,  two  or  three  flowers  rising  one  above 
the  other,  like  three  acrobats  standing  upon  each  other's 
heads. 

Eanunculus  RErENS. — Of  this  there  are  two  double  varieties, 
one  vei-y  neat  and  tidy  in  its  growth,  the  other  rambling  and 
weakly,  and  requiring  to  be  kept  in  order.  Ranunculus  acris 
fl.-pl.  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the  class.  Its  tall,  numerous- 
flowered  heads  of  yellow  buttons  last  for  weeks  and  weeks ; 
indeed,  by  cutting  down  the  stalks  before  they  have  quite 
ceased  to  bloom  yon  may  have  a  succession  of  flowers  the 
whole  summer. 

Ranunculus  speciosus  is  a  very  handsome  species,  bat  on 
some  soils  it  refuses  to  grow,  and  I  have  hitherto  failed  to 
acclimatise  it  in  the  chalk  and  clay  of  Bucks. 

Ranunculus  lanuginosus  fl.-pl.  I  at  present  know  only  by 
name,  but  I  hope  soon  to  make  its  personal  acquaintance.     It 


belongs  to  a  good  sort,  of  which  the  more  you  know  the  better. 
The  double  yellow  variety  of  Ranunculus  ficaria  (Ficaria 
verna)  is  exceedingly  pretty  on  a  bright  snuny  day  in  early 
spring.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  double  form  of  the 
silvery  white  variety,  but  I  have  never  yet  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  it.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  beautiful  little 
pure  white  Ranunculus  aconitifplius  fl.-pl.,  the  "  Fair  Maids  of 
Kent "  of  our  old  English  gardens.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
pleasant  to  look  upon  than  a  well-grown  plant  of  this  delicate 
and  beautiful  flower,  and  I  trust  the  time  may  never  come 
when  she  and  her  bright  sisterhood  will  cease  to  ornament  our 
beds  and  borders  with  their  fair  and  pleasing  presence. 

H.  Harpur  Crewe. 
Draijton-Beaucliamp  liectonj,  Trlng. 


THE    POT    MARIGOLD. 

(calendula  officinalis.) 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  excellent  old  plant  should  not  be 
"classed  as  a  florist  flower"  (p.  233),  but  more  useful  is  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  had  "  gay  "  late  in  autumn,  not  merely  "  in  the 
early  part  of  summer."  Truly  its  generic  name  is  correct,  for  we 
have  gathered  flowers  from  it  in  ordinary  seasons  (with  proper 
attention  to  leaving  seedlings  undisturbed  and  sufficiently 
thinned  out)  every  month,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
February.  Our  beds  of  it  early  in  May  were  dazzling,  and  the 
flowers  were  double  to  the  centre — such  a  blaze  of  colour  could 
not,  at  that  season,  have  been  had  with  any  other  plant.  After 
saving  sufficient  seed,  we  cut  down  the  plants  to  the  ground, 
thoroughly  soak  the  beds  when  needful,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  the  "  evergreen  tufts  of  leaves,"  to  use  Mr.  EUacombe's 
words,  are  again  ,in  full  growth,  and  by  the  end  of  August 
the  second  crop  of  flowers  begins  to  appear.  A  top-dressing 
of  fine  soil  helps  the  shed  seed,  which  produces  plants  in 
abundance,  and  we  will  have  now,  I  expect,  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  flowers.  As  we  have  evergreen  edgings  to  all  our  beds 
(silver  variegated  Viuoa  in  this  case),  a  bed  when  cut  down  is 
not  strikingly  bare,  and  the  little  seedlings  coming  on  by 
degrees  furnish  fresh  verdure.  We  have  selected  and  saved 
our  own  seed  for  eighteen  years.  I  can  only  add  one  point  of 
interest  to  what  Mr.  EUacombe  tells  us  in  his  delightful  "  Plant- 
lore  "  about  the  Marigold,  and  that  is  that  occasionally  it  throws 
out  proliferous  flowers,  like  the  Hen  and  Chickens  in  the  case 
of  Daisies.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  see  if 
this  freak  would  be  reproduced  from  seed,  and  I  saved  a  few 
and  they  were  sown ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  carefully 
carried  out ;  I  went  abroad,  and  nothing  came  of  the  seedlings. 
This  year  I  have  saved  a  little  more  seed,  and  will  try  again.  All 
who  have  seen  our  Marigold  beds  have  begged  for  a  pinch  of 
seed,  and  all  shall  have  some,  for  I  am  anxious  that  so  meri- 
torious a  flower  should  be  again  a  "  great  favourite  in  our 
gardens,"  to  quote  Mr.  EUacombe  once  more,  and  that  "gar- 
deners should  no  longer  pass  it  by  as  beneath  their  notice." 
Had  I  not  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  I  am  positive  that  we 
might  have  got  still  better  flowers  than  we  have  (in  a  florist 
point  of  view),  and  certainly  three  distinct  shades  of  colour, 
viz  ,  orange,  yellow,  and  fawn.  Foolishly,  I  cannot  make  up 
ray  mind  to  discard  a  little  patch  of  the  true  single  flowers,  of 
course  grown  far  from  our  double  florist  beds ;  still  it  would 
be  wiser  not  to  have  such  a  shabby,  thin  flower  in  the  garden 
at  all.  But  it  is  very  interesting  to  have,  if  possible,  both  the 
original  single  plant  as  well  as  its  double  form,  and  we  are 
always  collecting  and  completing  our  sets  as  it  were.  Thelate 
severe  storm  has  been  hard  on  the  Marigolds,  as  well  as  on 
everything  else.  Salix  reticulata  is  the  only  tree  that  has 
escaped,  and  the  Crocuses  and  Colchicums  have  been  laid  low 
as  impartially  as  the  Tritomas,  Sunflowers,  and  Dahlias.  Sad 
havoc  there  has  been,  and  such  as  cannot  be  repaired  this 
season.  F.  J.  Hope. 

Wardie  Lodge,  Edinhurgh. 


A  Pretty  Combination  in  the  Flower  Garden.— On  a 
long  border  at  Hntton  Hall  a  pretty  effect  was  aeonred  by  making  a 
front  line  next  the  edging  to  the  path  c£  Polemonium  ccernlenm 
varieo'atnm,   alternated   with  white  Violas,  the  two  varieties  used 
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being  White  Swan  and  Lady  Gertrude,  the  former  very  pure  in  colour, 
the  latter  muchi  in  the  way  of  Vestal,  and  both  well  adapted  for  the 
cool,  moiat  Cleveland  district.  At  the  back  of  this  was  the  trailing 
Tropasolum  Cooperi,  a  variety  of  inedium  growth,  bearing  bright 
scarlet  flowers.  Behind  this  came  Viola  cornuta,  growing  and 
flowering  gloriously,  and  as  yet  without  a  rival  for  its  peceliar  hue 
of  colour.  Then  oanae  a  line  of  dwarf  Roses,  with  Gladioli  growing 
among  them  ;  and  in  the  rear  a  line  of  standard  Roses,  having  as  a 
background  a  light  iron  fence  covered  with  Clematises  and  similar 
plants.  On  the  other  side  of  the  walk  was  a  broad  sloping  bank  of 
Laurels,  kept  cut  low,  with  a  few  ornamental  trees  dotted  about  it. 
This  arrangement,  as  seen  at  the  end  of  August,  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
and  by  no  means  formal.  The  walk,  too,  was  in  sight  of  the  mansion, 
affording  a  pleasant  vista  from  that  point,  and  the  materirtls  out  of 
which  this  effective  border  was  formed  bore  examination,  being 
in  excellent  condition,  despite  the  wet  weather. — D. 


LILIUK    AURATUM    IN  LANCASHIRE. 

It  is  only  four  years  since  I  managed  to  summon  up  courage  to  plant 
Lilium  auratum  out-of. doors,  L.  candidnm  and  L.  tigrinum  being  the 
only  sorts  previously  tried  in  this  part  of  Lancashire.  We  purchase 
a  quantity  of  L.  auratum  annually,  and  we  treat  them  as  follows : 
When  the  bulbs  arrive  they  are  examined,  and  arranged  according  to 
their  sizes,  the  largest  being  set  aside  for  pot  work,  and  marked 
for  that  purpose;  they  are  potted  in  from  5-in.  to  7-in.  pots,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  bulb.  The  pots  are  clean  washed,  carefully 
crocked,  and  a  layer  of  Moss,  with  the  green  side  downwards,  is 
placed  over  the  potsherds.  The  material  used  for  potting  is  a  really 
good  turfy  loam,  in  a  mellow  state,  without  any  farther  mixture, 
except  it  be  a  dash  of  yellow  sand.  In  potting,  the  soil  is  made  Arm 
under  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  a  thin  layer  of  sand  is  laid  under 
and  around  it  to  prevent  rotting.  The  pots  are  then  filled  with  soil 
to  the  required  depth,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  The  bulbs  in- 
tended for  planting  out  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  except 
that  the  pots  used  are  a  size  smaller.  All  are  then  taken  to  a  cold 
pit  or  frame,  and  laid  on  a  thoroughly  porous  bottom  of  cinders,  and 
covered  over  with  sand  to  about  2  in.  or  so  above  the  crown  of  the 
bulb ;  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  them  till  the  young  shoots  push 
through  the  sand  in  spring.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  in  pot- 
ting  the  bulbs  intended  to  be  grown  on,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
space  for  1  in.  or  so  of  top-dressing,  to  be  laid  over  the  young  roots 
as  they  are  produced  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  with  the  crown  of 
the  bulb.  This  precaution  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  bulbs 
for  planting  out,  as  they  may  remain  covered  with  the  sand  till  plant, 
ing  time,  when  they  should  be  planted  snfi&ciently  deep  to  admit  of 
the  surface  roots  being  covered  to  1  in.  in  depth  with  rich  soil,  and 
afterwards  surface-mulched  with  rough  leaf  mould  or  some  similar 
material.  Having  thus  far  described  our  mode  of  treatment,  it  would 
be  well  to  point  out  the  importance  of  aspect,  rich  soil,  and  thorough 
drainage,  where  the  rainfall  in  winter  and  early  spring  is  heavy,  as  it 
is  in  Lancashire.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  see  preparation  made  for  planting  whole  beds  of  L. 
auratum.  Why  should  we  not  expend  the  same  labour  and  expense 
on  the  cultivation  of  some  of  those  choice  Lilies  as  we  do  in  the 
case  of  Gladioli,  for  instance  ? 

As  to  position,  it  would  be  well  to  impress  on  intending  planters 
the  desirability  of  choosing  warm  situations,  sheltered  from  biting 
winds  and  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  which  soon  denudes  the 
stems  of  half  their  foliage.  I  have  planted  bulbs  in  shrubbery 
borders  under  various  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  comparative  results  in  each  case.  Where  the  con- 
ditions are  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  general  development  of  the 
bulbs,  extremes  either  of  droHght  or  of  wet  will  blight  even  the 
brightest  prospects.  I  have  counted  from  twelve  to  nineteen  flowers 
on  a  single  spike  from  bulbs  planted  three  years  ago,  and  in  each 
case,  where  the  best  results  are  observable,  the  bulbs  are  situated  in 
borders  facing  the  south,  with  the  sun's  rays  broken  up  into  gentle 
beams  by  intervening  trees  and  shrubs.  The  borders,  too,  are  always 
in  good  condition,  from  the  fact  of  their  formation  being  such 
that  they  will  not  retain  stagnant  moisture,  and  the  shade  referred 
to  shields  them  from  excessive  heat.  I  have  noticed  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  past  summer  how  the  stems  of  Lilium  auratum 
ehed  their  leaves  even  on  a  north  aspect,  and  how  they  seemed  to 
recover  themselves  after  the  intense  heat  abated.  All  these  facts 
are  suggestive,  and  serve  to  indicate  to  us  certain  standard  rules, 
which  seem  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  Lily  culture.   W.  H. 


Tropaeolum  Hunteri. — This  is  a  dwarf  Tropasolum  of  the  com. 
pa '"'turn  type,  sent  out  some  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird. 
It  is  singularly  dwirf  in   growth,  has  leaves  scarcely  larger  than  a 


shilling,  and  bears  numbers  of  small  bright  scarlet  flowers.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  small  beds  and  moist  districts,  as  in  the  wettest 
weather  it  does  not  make  a  very  profuse  growth.  Like  all  dwarf 
bedding  Tropseolums,  it  should  be  raised  from  cuttings  to  keep  it  true 
and  dwarf,  as  all  the  compactum  section  have  a  tendency  to  ran  oat 
when  raised  from  seed. — D. 

Salvia  patens  in  Slixed  Beds  and  in  Pots.— I  agree  with 
all  "  J.  G.  "  says  (p.  239)  in  praise  of  this  plant ;  but  the  statement 
that  it  is  quite  hardy  is  apt  to  mislead.  I  hav«  never  found  it  so,  nor 
does  it  appear  from  the  context  that  it  is  so.  It  is  simply  unequalled 
in  colour,  and  a  striking  plant  anywhere.  Tears  ago,  we  used  to 
bed  out  this  Salvia,  and  the  greatest  opponents  of  the  massing 
system  were  never  known  to  find  fault  with  the  fine  style  and  match> 
less  beauty  of  this  fine  plant.  The  roots  were  taken  up  every 
winter  and  stored  like  Marvel  of  Peru  or  Dahlias,  and  did  remarkably 
well  treated  in  this  way.  The  first  shoots  were  pegged  down  rega. 
larly  over  the  beds.  These,  as  the  season  advanced,  broke  up  into  a 
dense  thicket  of  secondary  spikes,  and  the  effect  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  plant  is  also  all  "  J.  G.  "  or  any  one  else  can  say  of 
it  in  the  mixed  border.  It  is  likewise  most  useful  in  pots,  and  may 
be  had  in  flower  at  any  time  from  June  to  November.  It  looks  well 
in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  window  garden,  and  hoightena 
the  beauty  of  almost  any  other  Sower  by  its  contrast  of  habit  and 
of  colour.  But  perhaps  it  is  most  useful  as  a  contrast  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  November.  So  many  of  the  latter  are  white, 
orange,  or  buff  in  colour  that  the  beautiful  blue  of  this  fine  old 
Salvia  forms  a  rich  setting  for  such  colours.  To  have  plants  of  Salvia 
patens  so  late  it  is  well  to  keep  them  from  starting  till  as  late  as 
possible  in  spring.  They  may  then  be  stopped  several  times 
till  the  beginning  of  September,  after  which  tuey  may  be  allowed  to 
run  up  and  flower,  placing  them  under  glass  early  in  October.  Treated 
thus  and  wintered  in  a  temperature  of  from  45*^  to  50°,  Salvia 
patens  may  be  preserved  iu  beauty  till  Christmas,  a  season  when  blue 
flowers  are  absent,  or  nearly  so. — D.  T.  Fish. 

As  a  grower  of  Salvia  patens,  I  can  confirm  all  that  Mr- 

Raines  has  written  (p.  265)  as  to  the  desirability  of  lifting  its  tuberous 
roots  in  autumn  and  storing  them  away  during  the  winter,  but  I 
never  allow  them  to  become  dry  ;  in  fact,  I  treat  them  as  though  they 
were  still  in  the  ground  by  planting  them  thickly  in  a  soil  bed  and 
keeping  them  moist.  Thus  treated,  they  do  not  shrivel,  a  state  from 
which  they  never  recover.  Of  late  years  the  roots  have  not  been 
injured  by  frosts  when  left  in  the  open  ground,  but  in  the  spring 
when  the  young  succulent  shoots  are  bursting  through  the  soil,  they 
are  either  nippsd  by  frost  or  eaten  off  by  vermin.  Plants  treated 
like  mine  commence  to  throw  up  abundance  of  strong  growth  during 
March,  and  this  yields  a  profusion  of  stout  cuttings  if  needed.  I 
grow  a  good  quantity  of  this  Salvia  every  year  for  the  production 
of  seed  ;  I  have  a  bed  of  it  just  now  very  beautiful,  and  it 
would  be  more  so  if  I  removed  the  old  flower  stalks  which  are 
producing  the  pods  of  seed. — A.  D. 

Select  Larkspurs. — In  addition  to  Victory,  a  fine  double  kind 
noticed  in  The  Garden  (p.  235),  the  following  are,  I  think,  well 
worthy  of  culture,  viz.,  Agamemnon,  a  double  variety,  light  blue  with 
a  white  centre.  Pompon  Rrilliant,  a  very  dark  double  blue  variety, 
in  every  way  excellent  both  as  regards  flowers  and  spikes.  Beatsoni, 
double  dark  blue  with  a  fine  branching  habit.  General  Urich,  a  double 
light  blue  with  a  white  centre  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Victory. 
Madame  E.  Genry,  a  single  blue  with  a  fine  spike.  Globe,  very  light 
single  blue.  Prince  of  Wales,  h,  single  dark  blue,  really  a  fine 
variety ;  and  Grandiflornm,  a  single  light  porcelain  blue  with  a  fine 
spike.  These  I  saw  in  bloom  the  other  day  at  the  Pink-hill  Nurseries, 
Corstorphine. — Andeew  Annan,  Ravelston,  near  Edinburgh. 

Transplanting  Lilies. — I  agree  with  "Dunedin"  (p.  264)  that 
when  the  flowers  of  Lilies  become  small,  and  the  stems  weakly,  it 
is  quite  time  to  lift  and  replant  them  in  fresh  quarters  ;  bat,  nnlike 
him,  I  do  not  flnd  them  to  be  strongest  the  first  year  after  planting, 
but  the  second  and  third  years ;  the  last  I  think  the  best.  I  have  had 
some  very  large  clamps  this  year  where  two  bulbs  were  planted 
six  years  ago ;  some  of  them  have  grown  6  ft.  iu  height,  but  have 
only  had  from  eight  to  twelve  blooms  on  a  stem,  whereas  the  third 
year  after  planting  they  bore  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ;  the  flowers  are 
also  smaller  than  those  of  bulbs  more  recently  planted.  I  intend 
lifting  them  all  this  year.  Some  I  lifted  last  year  and  replanted 
immediately,  and  they  have  had  much  larger  flowers,  but  they  have 
only  grown  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  ha^e  borne  from  four  to 
eight  flowers  on  a  stem ;  next  year,  however,  they  will  be  mach 
stronger  (their  successors,  I  mean).  I  have  just  counted  the  number 
of  flowers  which  one  clump  has  borne  where  three  bulbs  were 
planted  three  years  ago.  It  consisted  of  twelve  stems,  on  which 
there  were  168  flowers.  These  remarks  only  apply  to  L.  speciosam. 
— D.  Uphill,  Moretorij  Dorchester, 
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THE  MOLE  CRICKET. 

(gEILLOTALPA     V0L&ABIS.) 

Tflis  curious  insect,  though  fortunately  not  very  common  in 
this  country,  at  times  is  very  troublesome  to  the  cultivator ; 
it  seem!  to  devour  the  roots  of  almost  any  plant  that  comes  in  its 
way,andis  particularly  fond  of  those  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Boisduval,  in  a  paper  on  this  insect  (speaking  of  its  ravages  on 
the  Continent),  says,  "  It  is  one  of  the  insects  most  injurious 
to  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  kitchen  gardens  ;  there 
are  even  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  pot  herbs." 
Another  author  writes,  "Happy  are  the  places  where  this 
pest  is  unknown."  Mole  crickets  seem  particularly  fond  of 
damp  places,  such  as  the  banks  of  streams  and  near  ponds. 
They  live  almost  entirely  underground,  burrowing  and  making 
horizontal  galleries  like  a  mole.  They  do  not,  however,  like 
that  animal,  throw  up  heaps  of  earth,  but  may  be  traced  by  the 
ridges  they  raise  in  the  soil ;  they  are  seldom  seen  above  the 
ground  during  the  day,  but  come  out  in  the  evening  occasionally. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed  and  tried  for  destroying 


Mole  Cricket,  one  month  old  and  foil  grown. 


Mole  Cricket,  half  grown. 


them ;  perhaps  the  most  certain  is  that  of  digging  out  their 
nests,  which  are  always  formed  near  their  burrows  in  June  or 
July,  and  destroying  the  eggs.  Some  persons  in  September 
dig  holes  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  deep,  1  ft.  or  so  square,  and  45  ft.  or 
60  ft.  apart  in  ground  infested  by  them ;  these  holes  are 
filled  with  horse  manure  and  covered  over  with  earth.  The 
insects  are  attracted  by  the  heat  into  these  holes  when  the  first 
frosts  set  in,  and  can  easily  be  dug  out  and  killed.  Fresh 
turves  placed  on  the  ground  where  they  abound  at  night  and 
well  watered  have  been  found  a  very  simple  and  effectual  trap, 
as  the  mole  crickets  hide  underneath  them  and  may  be 
easily  caught  in  the  morning  ;  this  plan  succeeds  best  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Boiling 
water  poured  over  their  burrows  will  kill  them.  Their  natural 
enemies  are  few  ;  the  mole,  no  doubt,  is  their  greatest  foe,  and 
probably  bats  and  night-feeding  birds  kill  numbers  of  them. 
Their  parasites  are  not  known.  The  mole  cricket  is  a  formid. 
able-looking  insect,  but  may  be  handled  with  perfect  impunity, 
as  it  will  neither  bite  nor  sting.  When  fully  grown  it  is  about 
2  in.  long,  without  the  antenuEe  and  tail ;  the  wings,  when  ex- 
panded, measure  nearly  3  in.  across.  The  general  colour  of 
the  insect  is  a  dark,  rich  brown,  but  its  underside  is  somewhat 
paler.    The  head  is  small,  and  can  easily  be  withdrawn  into  the 


thorax  or  front  part  of  the  body.  It  is  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  stout,  tapering  antennaj  about  -J  in.  long,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  small  joints.  The  thorax  is  i  in.  long,  oval, 
much  rounded,  and  very  strong  and  hard.  The  body  is  wide, 
thick,  and  soft,  composed  of  nine  or  ten  joints  on  either  side  ; 
near  its  termination  are  two  tapering  organs  covered  with  fine, 
short  hairs ;  these  are  supposed  to  act  as  antennaj  or  feelers 
when  the  insect  runs  backwards  in  its  burrow,  which  it  does 
as  easily  as  forwards.  The  wings  are  four  in  number,  and  of 
a  yellowish-white  colour ;  the  upper  pair  are  short,  leathery, 
and  much  veined,  and  form  wing  covers  for  the  lower  pair,  of 
which,  however,  they  only  cover  the  base ;  the  lower  wings 
are  large  and  delicate,  opening  like  a  fan,  and  lying  closed 
down  the  middle  of  the  body  when  not  in  use.  The  three  pairs 
of  legs  are  very  strong,  the  front  pair  being  very  peculiarly 
formed.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  digging,  being  won- 
derfully strong,  short,  very  much  flattened  and  deeply  toothed  ; 
the  hindermost  pair  are  formed  for  jumping,  and  are  about 
three  times  the  length  of  the  fore  legs.  There  is  very  little 
external  difference  between  the  males  and  females.  The  female 
in  June  or  early  in  summer  constructs  near  her  burrows  a 
smooth,  bottle-shaped  nest  or  chamber  about  2  in.  long  and 
6  in.  below  the  ground,  with  a  curved  passage  communicating 
with  the  surface,  which  she  afterwards  closes,  in  which  she 
lays  her  eggs,  some  300  or  400  in  number.  They  are  yellowish- 
brown,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Mustard  seed.  The  larvae,  or 
young  mole  crickets,  are  hatched  in  about  a  month,  and  are 
about  one-eight  of  an  inch  long,  and  whitish  brown  in  colour. 
They  much  resemble  their  parents,  except  that  they  have  no 
wings.  They  at  once  begin  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plants,  and  keep  together  for  the  first  month,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  change  their  skins,  and  soon  afterwards 
separate.  They  continue  to  grow  and  change  their  skins  oc- 
casionally, until  they  are  about  li-  in.  in  length,  when  rudi- 
ments of  the  wing  cases  appear,  and  they  may  be  called  pupa3 
(what  would  be  the  chrysalis  state  in  most  insects).  They, 
however,  continue  to  feed  and  grow,  and  when  they  shed  their 
skins  for  the  fifth  and  last  time  the  perfect  insects  appear. 
This  change  generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of  spring.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  these  insects  may  be  traced  by  the  ridges 
raised  by  their  burrowing,  and  by  the  plants  withering  whose 
roots  they  have  attacked.  In  winter,  as  the  cold  increases, 
they  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the  earth,  returning  nearer 
the  surface  when  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  The  strength 
of  one  of  these  insects  is  surprising.  According  to  Bosel,  it 
can  move  a  weight  of  6  lb.  on  a  smooth  surface.  The  male,  in 
April  and  May,  often  makes  a  peculiar  sound  in  the  evening 
by  rubbing  the  wing  covers  together ;  the  sound,  unlike  the 
chirp  of  the  house  cricket  or  grasshopper,  is  a  dull,  jarring 
noise,  much  like  the  note  of  the  night  jar  or  goatsucker.  The 
female  makes  no  sound.  S.  G.  S. 


GARDBNma  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES  IN  INDIA. 

"  Out  of  the  frying.pan  into  the  fire,"  as  a  friend  observed  the  other 
day  when  I  invited  him  to  walk  into  my  conservatory  from  the 
verandah  of  my  house,  where  a  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer 
marked  125°  and  88°.  He  was,  however,  rather  surprised  to  find 
flourishing  in  my  glass  house  several  fine  plants  of  Euoharie  ama- 
zonica,  Antigonon  leptopus,  Lageretroemia  indioa,  Pelargonium 
capense.  Clematis  rubella,  and  that  beautiful  climber  Lapageria 
rosea.  Mine  ia  the  only  conaervatory  in  Soinde,  though  by  no  meana 
the  only  hothouse,  and  ia  an  experiment  in  which  failure  has  aa  yet 
been  greater  than  succesa.  I  lived  for  many  yeara  in  the  Deocan, 
the  tableland  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where,  with  a  little  trouble 
and  akill,  one  can  raise  the  moat  beautiful  flowers,  and  on  nearly  any 
day  in  the  year  I  waa  able  to  cut  a  vaaeful  of  good  Kosea  from  the 
150  varietiea  which  I  poaaeaaed  ;  but  in  Soinde,  though  from  Novem. 
ber  to  March  the  climate  ia  well  auited  for  moat  hardy  and  half, 
hardy  annuals,  hardly  anything  can  atand  the  fierce,  dry,  hot  winds 
that  "set  in  with  April,  and  blow  until  checked  and  moiatened  by  the 
tail  of  the  monsoon  winds  from  the  aouth.weat.  I  thought  that  if  I 
could  temper  thia  wind  by  building  a  greenhouae,  the  air  of  which 
should  be  cooled  and  made  moiat  by  being  admitted  through  Grasa 
mata  kept  constantly  wet,  I  ahould  be  able  to  grow  almoat  any  kinds 
of  stove  or  greenhouae  plants.  I  therefore,  in  April  last,  aet  up  my 
little  hothonee,  and  gave  dignity  to  it  by  calling  it  a  conservatory. 
I  then  applied  to  Mr.  J.   Morse,  of  Duraley,  for  a  few  of  the  beat 
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zoDaL  Pelargoniums,  including  doubles,  tricolors,  blcolors,  and 
bronzes,  a  couple  of  Clematises,  and  one  Liliam  aaratum,  intending 
Fachsias  to  follow  as  a  second  course  if  these  succeeded — 

For  thougb  on  pleasure  I  was  bent, 
I  had  a  frugal  mind. 

These  plants,  packed  firmly  (without  any  earth  on  their  roots)  in 
plenty  of  green  Moss  in  a  deal  bos  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  firm 
bed  of  Moss  3  in.  thick  all  round  them,  arrived  in  fair  condition 
after  being  forty  days  en  route  per  Indian  Parcel  Post.  Out  of  thirty 
Pelargoniums  and  two  Clematises,  twenty-six  of  the  former  and  one 
of  the  latter  sprouted  strongly  a  few  days  after  arrival,  the  failures 
being  confined  to  gold  and  silver  tricolors,  of  which  the  plants  sent 
were  too  small.  For  some  time,  during  which  the  thermometer 
ranged  between  80'^  and  105®,  with  wet-mat-ventilation  and 
the  glass  roof  whitewashed,  with  a  sheet  awning  drawn  over  it 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  the  plants  did  well ;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
comes  a  time,  in  June,  just  before  the  monsoon  bursts  in  Bombay, 
when  the  hot  wind  ceases  and  a  still,  damp  atmosphere  sends  up  the 
quicksilver  and  prevents  evaporation  from  the  mats,  which  no  longer 
cool  the  air.  So  for  six  weeks  the  range  of  the  thermometer  was  from 
85°  at  night  to  125^  for  several  hours  in  the  daytime.  My  Pelar- 
goniums then  one  by  one  went  over  to  the  great  majority,  Madame 
A.  Baltet  proving  the  toughest  of  the  lot.  Now  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  these  plants  had  been  received  in  November  last, 
when  I  requested  they  might  be  sent,  instead  of  at  the  commence. 
ment  of  the  hot  weather  in  April,  they  would  have  become  well 
established,  and  would  have  stood  even  the  heat  I  have  mentioned. 
Strong  in  this  belief,  I  have  requested  Mr.  Morse  and  Messrs.  Daniel 
Brothers  to  send  me  a  fresh  supply,  to  arrive  in  October  nest.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  would  tell  me  what 
plants  will  probably  stand  such  heat  as  I  have  described.  The  Lilium 
auratnm  and  Clematis  I  received  grew  through  it  all ;  the  former  at 
1  ft.  high  threw  out  one  large  flower,  which  never  coloured  or  opened, 
and  has  now  dropped  ;  the  latter  is  still  growing,  and,  now  rain  has 
fallen,  it  stands  the  sun  out-of-doors.  Petunias,  Portnlacas,  various 
Passifloras,  and  Ixora  indica  flower  during  all  the  hot  weather.  Ges- 
neras,  Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes,  the  corms  of  which  I  brought  out 
with  me,  started  well,  but  (before  the  erection  of  the  greenhouse) 
could  not  stand  the  hot  wind,  and  when  brought  into  the  half, 
darkened  house  damped  cff  and  died.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  are 
sending  me  a  new  supply  and  some  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  which 
I  hope  will  fare  better.  Many  people  have  pretty  gardens  in  Scinde, 
and  are  even  now  preparing  borders  for  their  seeds ;  but  they  contain 
only  annuals  and  a  few  Hoses ;  and  though  a  garden  of  annuals  which 
bloom  from  October  to  March  is  very  pretty,  "  there  are  chords  in 
the  human  heart,"  as  Mr.  Toots  says,  that  vibrate  more  freely  to  a 
higher  class  of  named  florists*  flowers;  and  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  give  me  a  list  of  such  plants  likely  to  stand  the  heat  of  a  Scinde 
summer,  and  in  winter  eudden  variations  (out-of-doors)  from  80°  in 
the  daytime  to  27°  at  night,  with  such  protection  as  I  can  afford  them 
in  my  greenhouse,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged,  more  especially  if 
the  most  suitable  time  for  sowing  or  planting,  and  a  few  hints  as  to 
treatment  in  such  a  climate  were  added.  If  any  one,  too,  feels 
inclined  to  back  his  opinion  in  a  practical  way,  he  has  only  to  pack 
up  a  few  spare  bulbs,  corms,  or  cuttings  of  hard,  ripe  wood  in  a  thick 
bed  of  green,  but  not  damp.  Moss ;  put  the  package  into  an  old  cigar, 
or  if  liberally  disposed,  into  a  candle  or  soap,  box,  and  address  it  to 
me,  "Per  Indian  Parcel  Post,  Hyderabad,  Scinde." 

F.  R.  Griffith. 


Ivy  on  Bockeries  and  Rootwork. — The  small-leaved  varie- 
gated  kinds  of  Ivy  have  a  pretty  effect  when  introduced  here  and 
there  amongst  rock  and  rootwork.  Being  of  comparatively  slow 
growth,  and  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  green  kinds,  they  are 
easily  kept  in  bounds,  and  do  not  encroach  upon  the  other  occupants 
of  such  places.  If  trained  along  the  lower  part  of  rockwork  they 
form  a  neat  and  pretty  edging,  affording  a  charming  contrast  to 
Ferns  and  other  dark.foliaged  plants.  I  have  remarked  that  in  a 
north  or  shady  aspect  the  variegation  is  much  purer  and  better 
defined  than  when  they  grow  in  full  sunshine. — John  Corxhill, 
Byjleet. 

Antirrhinums  in  Poor  Soils.— On  a  piece  of  extremely  poor 
sandy  soil,  lying  so  high  that  most  plants  seemed  to  perish  from 
want  of  moisture,  1  have  noticed  a  fine  display  of  Antirrhinums. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  revel  in  a  situation  which  is  fatal  to  almost 
everything  else.  If  the  value  of  this  plant  for  such  situations  as 
that  just  described  were  better  known,  it  would  be  more  extensively 
grown.  There  are  places  which  tax  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  to 
furnish  satisfactorily.  On  poor,  stony,  parched  spots  the  Antirrhinum 
may  be  planted,  and  will  give  good  results  with  but  little  trouble. — 
J.  CoENHiLL,  Byjieet, 


X^Xi^TE     CXIIi^II. 


THE    PUSGHKINIAS. 

{WITU    A    COLOURED    FIGURE    OF    P.    SCILLOLDES.) 

The  species  belonging  to  this  small  but  beautiful  genus  of 
Lilyworts  much  resemble  some  of  the  Squills  in  habit  and 
aspect,  but  differ  from  them,  and,  indeed,  from  all  other  hardy 
members  of  the  Lily  family,  in  having  a  small,  aix-lobed  corona 
springing  from  the  inner  base  of  the  divisions  of  the  flower, 
and  united  into  a  shorb  tube,  whilst  in  Scilla  the  divi- 
sions are  cleft  to  the  base.  Only  three  species  of  Puschkinias 
are  known  to  us,  two  of  which,  with  one  variety,  are  now  in 
cultivation.  Though  introduced  many  years  ago,  they  are 
stUl  rarities  in  many  gardens,  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  as  they 
are  amongst  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  spring 
flowering  bulbs,  and  the  fine  effect  which  they  produce  in  the 
open  garden  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated  when  seen  in  com- 
bination with  the  host  of  fine  plants  now  in  cultivation  which 
flower  about  the  same  time.  All  the  Puschkinias  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  of  the  simplest  culture.  The  soil  best  suited  to 
them  is  a  good  sandy  loam,  and  when  once  established  they 
should  not  be  disturbed,  except  for  taking  off  small  bulbs  for 
purposes  of  propagation,  which  may  be  done  whilst  the  bulbs 
are  at  rest.  In  some  seasons  seeds  are  produced,  which  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  ;  flowering  bulbs  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way  in  three  or  four  years.  Even  in  such  a  small 
genus  as  this  some  misapprehension  apparently  exists  in  regard 
to  the  nomenclature,  a  circumstance,  doubtless,  owing  to  pub- 
lished figures  of  the  species  having  been  wrongly  named.  The 
following  are  the  names  now  applied  to  them,  viz. : — 

Scilla-like  Puschkinia  (P.  scilloides). — The  bulbs  of  this 
exquisite  little  gem  are  about  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts,  each  producing 
a  pair  of  leaves  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  ^  in,  wide,  and  concave. 
The  flower  stems,  which  are  slender,  bear  from  four  to  ten  blossoms 
that  measure  about  ^  in.  across.  The  colour  is  white,  delicately 
tinged  with  pale  blue,  especially  on  the  tube,  and  the  membraneous 
corona  is  white.  It  flowers  either  in  March  or  April,  according  to 
the  season.  It  comes  from  the  hilly  woods  of  the  Caucasus,  Armenia, 
and  also  from  Mount  Lebanon  ;  hence  its  synonymous  specific  name 
P.  libanotica. 

Puschkinia  sicula  of  Van  Houtte. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
term  more  expressive  of  its  beauty  has  not  been  applied  to  this 
plant.  It  is  larger  in  every  part,  and  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
preceding,  and  much  resembles  in  habit  Scilla  sibirica.  The  bulbs, 
which  are  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  produce  two  leaves  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  long,  I  in.  wide,  and  concave,  as  in  the  last.  They  are  green, 
tinged  at  the  base  with  a  reddish  colour.  The  flower  stalk  is  about 
one.third  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bears  from  five  to  twenty 
blossoms,  i  in-  across,  with  six  pointed  divisions.  They  are  blaiah- 
white,  with  a  delicate  pencilling  of  a  deeper  blue  along  the  centre  of 
each  division.  The  corona  is  white,  and  each  lobe  is  finely  toothed. 
In  the  type  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  rather  lax  manner  on 
slender  stalks,  whilst  in  the  variety  called  compacta  they  are  arranged 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  appear  crowded.  It  is  not  a  native  of 
Sicily,  as  its  specific  name  might  lead  one  to  infer,  but,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  of  Oriental  origin.  It  is  known  in  some  gardens  as  P. 
libanotica,  and  the  variety  as  P.  libanotica  compaota.  An  excellent 
figure  of  the  type  is  given  in  the  ''Flore  des  Serres,"  tab.  2220, 
and  the  variety  compaota  is  well  figured  in  an  early  number  of 
Kegel's  "  Gartenfiora  "  under  the  name  of  P.  scilloides. 

Hyacinth-like  Puschkinia  (P.  hyacinthoides). — This  is  a 
small,  wbite-fiowered  kind  inhabiting  Kurdistan  and  the  neighbouring 
districts,  but  not  as  yet  in  cultivation.  W. 


Sunflowers. — These  are  generally  regarded  as  suitable  only  for 
cottagers  or  for  gardens  to  which  little  attention  is  given.  As  orna- 
mental plants  they  are,  however,  not  to  be  despised,  their  roboafc 
growth  and  commanding  aspect  rendering  them  suitable  for  many 
situations  where  plants  of  smaller  growth  would  be  quite  lost.  If 
placed  where  protection  is  afforded  from  high  winds,  and  allowed 
sufficient  space,  they  assume  a  somewhat  dense,  branching  habit ; 
and  when  covered  with  bloom  present  a  very  distinct,  and  by  no 
means  unattractive  appearance.  On  no  account  should  more  than 
one  plant  be  put  in  a  place.  Crowding  Sunflowers  destroys  their 
distinctive  obaracteristics. — J.  Cornhill,  ByfieeU 
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PROPAGATING. 

Hollies. — ^Thesa  may  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  almost 
at  any  time  o£  the  year ;  they  take,  however,  nearly  twelve 
months  to  get  well  rooted  ;  therefore  it  is  best  to  put  them  in 
about  the  end  of  March.  The  sap  is  then  beginning  to  move, 
and  twelve  months  hence  is  a  good  time  for  potting  or  trans- 
planting. For  all  the  newest  and  choicest  sorts  the  best  way 
is  to  select  a  border  in  the  garden  in  a  south-east  aspect ;  dig 
out  the  soil  18  in.  deep  and  put  about  8  in.  or  9  in.  of  clinkers 
or  broken  brick  rubbish  at  the  bottom  for  drainage ;  then  fill 
in  the  soil,  on  the  top  of  which  it  is  best  to  place  3  in.  of  sandy 
material ;  press  the  whole  down  firmly,  and  have  hand-glasses 
in  readiness  to  put  over  the  cuttings,  those  with  portable  or 
movable  tops  being  the  best.  The  cuttings  may  now  be  in- 
serted, making  a  hole  with  a  small  dibber  and  fastening  the 
cuttings  well  in.  They  will  require  water  only  about  once  a 
month  after  the  first  application.     Keep  the  glass  tops  off  all 


Catting  o£  Holly. 

day,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  till  evening,  when  they 
must  be  replaced.  Remove  occasionally  any  leaves  that  may 
have  fallen  off ;  but  if  properly  managed,  they  seldom  lose  any. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  variegated  and  slow- 
growing  forms  than  to  the  common  varieties,  which  will  do 
almost  anywhere  with  a  little  attention.  H.  H. 


Cineraria  maritima  from  Seed. — This  beaatitul  silvery  plant 
may  be  raised  in  abandanoe  from  seed,  but,  aa  a  rule,  the  produce  is 
not  80  good  as  that  obtained  from  cuttings,  as  by  selecting  the  best 
for  purposes  of  propagation,  the  stock  in  time  becomes  improved. 
Being  of  a  woody  character,  the  hard  wood  is  slow  to  root  j  a  good 
plan  is  to  take  up  the  best  old  roots  in  autumn  and  store  them  in 
boxes  or  pots.  If  the  old  tops  be  cut  off  in  spring  and  introduced 
into  gentle  heat,  they  will  produce  plenty  of  soft  growths  from  the 
base  that  will  strike  freely  in  the  propagating  pit  with  other  soft- 
wooded  plants. — J.  Geoom. 


Rudbeckia  hirta. — This  is  one  of  oar  best  autumnal  border 
plants,  its  rich,  deep  orange-yellow  flowers  rendering  it  very  con. 
spicnous.  It  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Kollisson's  nursery 
at  Tooting.— G. 

Colchicum  speciosum, — This  large.flowered  autumn  Crocns-like 
plant  is  now  blooming  freely  in  pots  in  the  Tooting  Nursery.  Out. of. 
doors  such  plants  do  best  on  Grass  or  growing  through  some  other 
green  carpeting  plant,  which  keeps  the  blooms  clean  and  sets  them 
off  to  better  advantage  than  when  growing  on  bare  borders. — G. 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Dendrobium  nobile. — Thi8Dendrobium,independent  of  its  merits 
as  one  of  the  family  of  Orchids,  has  few  equals  for  the  production  of 
out  flowers,  where  these  are  required  continuously.  The  length  of 
time  that  any  given  flower  will  keep  fresh  on  the  plant,  and  also 
when  out,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  those  who  grow 
plants  for  general  decorative  purposes  ;  in  both  these  respects  there 
are  very  few  plants  that  equal  Dendrobium  nobile,  as  the  flowers  will 
remain  in  good  condition  on  the  plants  for  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
and  will  stand  in  water  when  cut  for  a  week  or  more ;  added  to  this 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  use  of  a  sufiicient  number 
of  plants  for  half  the  year — say,  from  Christmas  up  to  midsummer — 
tends  to  enhance  its  value.  The  length  of  time  required  in  forming 
the  season's  growth,  so  as  to  admit  of  bulb  extension  to  the  full 
limits  the  strength  of  the  individual  plants  are  capable  of,  with  the 
attaining  of  the  plump,  mature  condition  of  the  buds  destined  to 
flower  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  nodes  or  joints  formed  on  the 
pseudo.bulbs,  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depend  upon  the  strength 
the  plants  have  arrived  at,  as  the  more  vigour  existing  in  the  speci- 
mens, the  larger  size  the  individual  growths  may  be  expected  to 
attain ;  consequently,  this  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  determine  the 
length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  growth.  Plants  that  bloomed 
last  Christmas,  and  were  afterwards  at  once  placed  under  conditions 
favourable  to  growth,  with  their  wants  attended  to  since,  will  by  this 
time  have  their  growth  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  water  being 
gradually  withheld ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  too  saddenly,  or 
before  the  pseudo-bulbs,  when  treated  as  from  time  to  time  advised, 
have  attained  that  thick,  stout  character,  with  prominence  of  bud 
indicative  of  a  disposition  to  flower  freely,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  upon  the  proper  treatment  daring  the  growing  season  is, 
to  a  greater  extent,  dependent  their  power  to  produce  plenty  of 
flowers  than  on  mere  size  in  the  individual  plants  ;  and  if  the  water 
were  oat  off  too  quickly,  or  before  the  growth  had  arrived  at  the  con. 
dition  above  described,  the  quantity  of  bloom  produced  by  plants  so 
treated  would  be  very  much  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
plants  were  allowed  to  remain  too  long  nnder  the  exciting  conditions 
of  combined  heat  and  moisture,  they  would  again  commence  growth, 
the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  current  aeason's-formed  bnlbs  pushing 
shoots  which  would  necessitate  either  these  being  sacrificed,  or  the 
plants  kept  on  growing  until  such  growth  was  completed,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  plants 
blooming  at  the  season  required.  It  is  from  want  of  attending  to  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  plants  at  the  right  time  that  beginners  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  most  useful  Orchid  fail  in  flowering  it  freely. 
After  growth  has  been  completely  stopped,  through  the  withholding 
of  water,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  any  ordinary  greenhouse,  there 
to  remain  for  a  rest,  when  they  may  be  brought  into  heat  with  a  view 
to  their  blooming.  Specimens  of  this  Dendrobe  that  have  been 
treated  with  the  object  of  successional  flowering  later  on  must  be 
kept  growing  until  it  is  completed,  for  this,  in  common  with  most 
other  Chinese  Orchids,  requires  more  air  and  a  drier  atmosphere 
for  the  development  of  its  growth  in  a  way  to  produce  the  full 
possible  complement  of  flowers  than  Orchids  generally. 

Dendrobium  moniliforme. — The  nearly  allied  D.  moniliforme, 
which  will  flower  even  still  earlier  than  the  foregoing,  will  now  have 
completed  its  growth.  It  succeeds  with  similar  management  to  D. 
nobile,  but  is  not  so  disposed  to  make  second  growth  from  the  base  of 
the  current  season's  pseudo-bulbs.  It  will  bear  keeping  quite  cool 
when  dry  and  at  rest,  after  which,  with  a  comparatively  little 
increase  in  temperature,  it  will  produce  most  freely  its  beautiful 
pink-shaded  blossoms.  'These  Dendrobiums  are  of  very  much  more 
use  for  those  who  cultivate  flowers  for  their  beauty  and  for  the 
different  purposes  for  which  they  can  be  used  than  the  generality  of 
the  scarce,  expensive  Orchids.  Their  non-liability  to  disease,  their 
natural  free  disposition  to  grow,  and  the  little  difficulty  experienced 
in  their  increase,  render  them  deserving  of  cultivation  by  every  one 
possessing  even  a  Vinery,  on  the  front  of  which  they  may  be  grown, 
or  a  house  in  which  Cucumbers  are  grown  daring  the  summer,  in  the 
lightest  position  of  which  the  Dendrobiums  may  be  placed  whilst 
making  their  growth,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  where  an  intermediate 
temperature  is  kept  up  daring  the  summer  will  grow  them  satisfao. 
torily,  aa  in  such  they  will  asaally  do  better  than  when  confined  to 
the — for  them — too  moist  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  Orchid  house. 

Dendrobium  pulchellum. — Another  cool  species  is  one  of  the 
smallest  growers,  bat  very  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  best  basket 
plants  that  can  be  grown,  in  which  position  its  semi-transparent 
flowers  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will,  by  this  time,  inmost 
cases  have  finished  its  growth.     This  plant,  althoagh,  like  the  pre. 
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ceding,  liable  to  be  urged  into  second  growth  if  kept  too  long  moist 
and  warm  after  its  seaaon's  growth  is  complete,  yet  the  latter 
condition  must  be  f  ally  reached  before  water  is  ceased  to  be  given  it, 
otherwise  it  will  flower  sparingly  or  not  at  all.  When  grown  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  fully  matured,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
will  assume  a  yellowish.green  colour,  so  plump  in  appearance  that 
the  skin  seems  almost  ready  to  burst,  and  the  future  flowering  eyes 
quit©  perceptible.  As  soon  as  this  stage  is  arrived  at  water  should 
at  once  be  entirely  withheld,  the  plant  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
from  40^  to  45^  during  the  night,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  air  in 
the  daytime,  kept  completely  dry  until  the  winter  is  far  advanced, 
under  which  conditions  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  subjects  to 
grow,  producing  hundreds  of  its  lovely,  though  somewhat  short- 
enduring,  flowers. 

Dendrobium  ohrysanthum. — This  useful,  free-growing 
Orchid,  like  the  foregoing,  has  no  particular  season  of  flowering,  but 
will,  according  as  it  is  treated,  bloom  during  the  summer  or  autumn. 
In  most  cases  the  blooming  will  now  be  over  and  growth  commenced, 
during  which  timfi  it  mast  have  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Dendrobium  Devonianum,  Falconeri,  &a. — These,  with 
D.  Cambridgeanum,  D.  Wardianum,  the  diiferent  varieties  of  D.  densi. 
florum,  D.  Farmeri,  and  D.  heterocarpum,  the  forms  of  D.  Pierardi, 
D.  transparens,  and  D.  chrysotoxum,  although  they  do  frequently 
under  hot  treatment,  yet  they  will  generally  succeed  better  in  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature  than  the  plants  experience  in  the  hot 
plains  and  valleys  of  India,  and  they  will  almost  invariably  be  found 
to  flower  freer  when  not  grown  so  hot  as  there.  There  is  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  length  of  time  required  by  these  to  com- 
plete their  growth,  both  as  regards  the  different  species  and  the 
strong  or  weaker  condition  of  each  individual  plant.  The  observing 
cultivator  will  see  at  a  glance  when  each  plant  has  quite  flnished  its 
growth,  that  is,  when  the  terminal  leaf  to  each  young  bulb  is  fully 
developed,  and  has  acquired  its  full  solidity,  with  the  accompanying 
plump  state  of  the  pseudo-bulb  that  always  exists  under  such 
conditions  as  are  naturally  required  by  the  plant.  When  this  state  is 
arrived  at,  then  is  the  proper  time  for  withholding  water,  gradually 
drying  off  and  putting  them  to  rest,  for  though  most  of  these  are 
not  80  easily  excited  into  a  second  growth  as  the  species  first  treated 
of,  still,  if  kept  too  long  in  a  growing  house,  the  buds  at  the  base 
of  the  young  bulbs  may  be  induced  to  push,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  their  destruction,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  progress 
which  the  plants  should  make  the  ensuing  year. 

Warmer  Dendrobes.— Such  species  as  D.  BensoniEO,  B.  ohry. 
sotis,  D.  cucullatum,  D.  Dalbonsianum,  D.  macrophyllum,  D.  lasio* 
glossum,  D.  lituiflorum,  D.  Gibsoni,  and  D.  crassinode  are  generally 
found  to  succeed  better  with  more  heat,  making  stronger  growth. 
Most  of  these  will  not  yet  have  fully  completed  their  bulbs,  and 
should  be  duly  supplied  with  heat  and  moisture  until  their  pseudo- 
bulbs  show  from  appearance,  such  as  described  amongst  the  species 
previously  mentioned,  that  their  growth  is  80  far  matured  that  they 
may  be  gradually  dried  off. 

Cyprjpedium  insigne. — This  very  useful,  free,  autumn. flowering 
plant  may  be  grown  by  any  one  having  a  Vinery,  where,  during  the 
growth  of  the  Grapes,  it  is  kept  a  little  closer  than  an  ordinary 
greenhouse ;  bat  in  such  neither  the  completion  of  the  summer*s 
growth  nor  the  blooming  will  be  so  early  as  when  cultivated  in  some- 
thing more  of  an  intermediate  temperature.  Under  the  latter  condi- 
tions its  latest.formed  leaves  will  be  approaching  maturity,  and  a  little 
less  root  moisture  may  be  given  it,  but  it  most  not  be  dried  up  in  the 
manner  necessary  with  plants  that  form  pseudo-bulbs.  It  it  has  been 
grown  in  an  intermediate-house  temperature,  and  now  kept  on  with 
proportionately  similar  heat,  it  will  flower  comparatively  early. 
Where  sufficient  plants  exist  to  give  a  succession,  a  portion  may  now 
be  kept  cooler,  by  which  means  they  will  come  into  bloom  later,  suc- 
ceeding the  earliest  flowered. — T.  Baines. 

Housing  Tender  Plants.— The  time  is  now  approaching  when 
there  is  usually  the  greatest  scarcity  of  flowers,  as  the  outdoor  beds 
and  borders  from  which,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  so  many 
were  furnished  to  mix  with  those  grown  under  glass,  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  single  night's  frost ;  consequently,  everything  in  pots 
that  has  been  out-of-doors,  and  which  by  removal  to  the  greenhouse 
can  be  induced  to  flower  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  should  be 
at  once  taken  under  cover.  For  this  purpose  pink  or  scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums that  have  done  duty  through  the  summer  with  their  pots 
plunged  in  vases  should  be  taken  indoors,  where,  with  a  little  atten. 
tion,  they  will  bloom  freely  for  a  considerable  time.  Such  of  these 
plants  as  have  received  especial  preparation  by  growing  them  on  in 
G-in.  or  7-in.  pots  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  induce  that 
1  ipened  condition  which  is  necessary  to  insure  the  freest  disposition 
to  flower  with  the  least  leaf  growth,  should  be  moved  to  the  lightest 


position  in  the  greenhouse,  or  a  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  will  be  still  better. 
Elevate  them  as  near  to  the  roof  as  possible,  and  if  the  pots  be  very 
full  of  roots  manure  water  once  a  week  will  assist  them.  Thos 
managed  they  will  keep  on  blooming  a  good  portion  of  the  winter. 

Tropeeolums. — Any  of  the  free-blooming,  climbing  varieties  of 
Tropffiolam  are  very  serviceable  for  the  production  of  flowers  through 
the  winter,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  often  trained  up  pillars 
or  rafters  ;  so  managed  they  bloom  profusely,  and  produce  a  cheerful 
effect,  but  they  are  not  so  useful  as  when  trained  to  a  few  sticks 
inserted  in  the  pot,  as  in  this  way  they  can  be  moved  about  to  what* 
ever  place  is  most  conducive  to  their  blooming.  It  they  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  temperature  of  about  50°  at  night,  with  plenty 
of  light  in  the  day,  they  will  keep  on  flowering  for  months.  The  length 
of  stalk  possessed  by  each  bloom,  and  their  enduring  capabilities 
when  cut  in  water  or  wet  sand  make  them  very  useful  for  small  vase 
decoration  ;  where  employed  in  limited  quantities  mixed  with  white 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  similar  light-coloured  flowers,  they  are  very 
effective.  Those  with  limited  glass  accommodation  for  growing 
winter  flowers  will  find  that,  by  employing  free-growing,  continuous- 
blooming  plants  such  as  the  above,  they  can  have  a  much  more 
plentiful  supply  than  by  attempting  the  growth  of  subjects  that  are 
rarer  and  more  difficult  to  cultivate. 

Gladioli  that  were  kept  long  out  of  the  ground  in  spring,  with 
the  view  of  their  being  potted  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  in 
autumn,  should  now  be  taken  up  and  potted.  It  the  ground  be  at 
all  dry,  give  them  a  good  watering  previous  to  their  being  got  up, 
otherwise  the  roots  are  certain  to  get  broken.  Do  not  use  larger  pots 
than  will  hold  the  roots  without  undue  pressure,  say  6  in.  or  7  in.  in 
diameter.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  do  for  them.  The  usual 
advice,  not  to  give  water  for  some  days  after  potting,  must  not  be 
adhered  to  in  the  case  of  these  and  anything  of  a  similar  character, 
otherwise  the  foliage  would  be  certain  to  suffer.  As  soon  as  they 
are  potted  give  ag  much  water  as  will  moisten  the  soil,  and  put  to 
each  a  neat  stake  to  support  it.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame.  Vinery, 
Peach  house,  or  wherever  room  can  be  found  where  there  is  no  fire- 
heat.  Thus  treated,  they  will  come  into  flower  in  succession  for  some 
weeks,  and  are  very  useful  tor  greenhouse  or  room  decoration.  Ex- 
pensive sorts  are  unnecessary,  but  such  should  be  selected  as  naturally 
flower  late. 

Calla  aethiopica. — Those  that  were  divided  and  planted  as  re- 
commended in  the  open  ground  in  the  spring  will  now  be  good,  sturdy 
plants  with  short  leaves,  much  superior  to  those  kept  in  pots.  They 
should  at  once  be  taken  up  and  potted.  As  they  are  all  but  aquatic 
in  habit  they  need  a  liberal  supply  of  water  continuously,  on  which 
account  they  must  have  the  pots  well  drained,  for  although  requiring 
so  much  moisture,  they  will  not  do  well  it  the  soil  become  sour.  If 
a  portion  of  the  plants  be  wanted  in  flower  early,  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  putting  them  in  a  little  warmth.  Plants  of  all  kipds  in 
frames  and  pits  that  are  in  any  way  susceptible  of  cold,  and  that  are 
fully  exposed  during  the  day  by  the  lights  being  drawn  off,  should 
have  them  replaced  every  evening,  particularly  on  clear,  bright  nights, 
which  are  more  likely  to  be  the  precursors  of  a  low  temperature  than 
when  the  sky  is  clouded.  This  for  some  weeks  will  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection without  having  recourse  to  covering  with  mats,  the  presence 
of  which  when  not  needed  has  eimply  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
full  amount  of  light. 

Flower  Garden. 
Bedding  Plants. — In  cases  in  which  it  may  have  been  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  to  obtain  at  an  earlier  period  a  sufficiency  of  cut. 
tings  of  any  variety  of  bedding  plants,  this  deficiency  may  now  be 
made  good,  and  the  propagation  of  all  such  plants  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible.  Even  bedding  Calceolarias,  which 
are  always  found  to  succeed  best  when  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
somewhat  late,  may  soon,  or  even  now,  be  commenced  with.  These 
plants  are  most  successfully  propagated  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  either 
in  pots  or  otherwise.  If  pots  are  used  they  may  be  some  8  in.  in 
diameter,  and  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  may  be  composed 
of  one-half  leaf  mould  finely  sifted,  while  the  other  halt  may  be  sharp 
river  or  pit  sand,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the 
best  silver  sand.  They  may  be  wintered  in  the  pits  or  frames  in 
which  they  have  been  struck,  and  will  of  course  require  the  protec. 
tion  of  mats,  &c.,  when  the  weather  is  severe.  Treated  thus,  they 
will  generally  be  found  by  the  end  of  March  to  be  in  good  order  for 
transplanting  into  temporary  pits  or  trenches,  where  they  can  have 
the  necessary  protection  which  they  may  require  during  very  severe 
weather ;  and  from  such  quarters  they  may  be  safely  transferred  to 
the  flower  beds  early  in  May.  It  will  still  be  necessary  to  keep 
lawns  constantly  mown  and  rolled,  although  mowing  will  be  less  fre- 
quently necessary  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Leaves  have  this  season 
commenced  to  fall  sooner  than  is  generally  the  case ;  gravel  walks 
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must,  therefore,  be  frequently  swept  and  afterwards  well  rolled  in 
order  to  secure  solidity  and  smoothness  of  surface. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines  in  pota,  which  were  thoroughly  ripened  a  month  ago,  may 
now  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  i.e.,  if  Grapes  are  wanted  in  March 
and  April ;  select  those  showing  plump  prominent  eyes  and  well 
ripened  canes  for  the  first  batch,  using  Black  Hamburgh  in  the  dark 
section,  and  Royal  Muscadine  in  the  white  division.  Wash  the  canes 
with  a  hard  brush,  employing  soft-soapy  water,  and  clear  the  surface- 
soil  away  well  down  about  the  roots ;  then  fill  np  to  within  1  in. 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot  with  a  compost  consisting  of  cow  and  horse 
manure  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  loam.  The  roots  run  freely 
and  feed  greedily  in  a  compost  of  this  kind,  and  at  every  application 
of  water  much  valuable  matter  is  washed  down  to  the  lower  roots. 
Early  growth  is  much  facilitated  by  the  pots  being  plunging  in  some 
fermenting  material  in  which  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  can  be  maintained 
— say,  here  and  there  in  a  Pine  bed  where  there  is  room.  Where  such 
means  are  unavailable  set  the  pots  on  the  top  of  hot-water  pipes.  A 
temperature  of  60°  by  day,  and  50°  at  night  will  be  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  first  fortnight.  Dew  the  canes  overhead  both  morning 
and  afternoon.  The  object  and  adrantage  of  forcing  pot  Vines  is  to 
be  able  to  out  new  Grapes  at  Easter,  or  at  any  other  special  time, 
when  only  a  ew  are  required,  and  when  a  large  Viuery-ful  would  be 
too  many.  Vine  culture,  in  pots,  also  eaves  Vines  permanently 
planted  out,  which  often  suffer  much  if  forced  very  early.  Permanent 
Vines,  if  started  into  growth  for  a  succession  of  years,  in  October  or 
November,  soon  succumb  to  such  unnatural  treatment.  The  roots, 
on  which  so  much  depends,  fail  to  act  in  company  with  the  top,  and 
failure  is  the  inevitable  result.  Pot  Vines  may  be  conveniently  ac. 
commodated  in  an  old  corner  of  any  stove,  and  when  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  good  bunches  can  be  obtained  from  them,  the  original  cost 
and  after  attention  are  fully  repaid. 

Slelons. — The  season  for  frame  Melons  is  now  all  but  over. 
In  pits,  however,  the  plants  for  late  fruiting  should  be  vigorous,  and 
previously  prevented  from  setting  their  fruits  till  now,  when,  with 
great  care,  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  judicious  applications  of  tepid 
water,  and  slight  syringings  on  fine  days  only,  they  will  ripen  a  good 
late  crop.  Mulch  the  beds  with  leaf-mould  or  old  Mushroom  manure 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  too  quickly.  Do  not  give  much  water  to 
fruits  that  are  fully  swollen,  or  that  are  ripening,  as  such  would  be 
apt  to  cause  the  fruit  to  crack,  and  deteriorate  its  flavour. 

Cucumbers. — Winter  fruiting  plants  of  these  should  now  be 
establishing  themselves  in  the  beds,  and  must  not  be  too  much 
syringed.  The  soil  for  late  Cucumbers  should  not  be  quite  so  rich 
as  for  summer  fruiting  ones.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70° 
to  75^,  and  pick  off  any  leaves  affected  by  thrips,  and  use  sulphur  to 
counteract  mildew.  All  fruits  for  seed  should  have  been  secured 
earlier  in  the  season  than  this,  for  by  keeping  them  thus  late  the 
plants  are  considerably  , weakened.  Avoid,  too,  overcropping,  and 
give  some  weak  manure  water  to  fruiting  plants. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Most  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  soon  be  ready  to  gather,  and 
the  moment  they  seem  ripe  enough  let  it  be  done,  as  we  may  still  ex- 
pect high  winds,  and  nngathered  ripe  fruit  will  be  either  destroyed  or 
fit  for  use  only  as  windfalls ;  on  the  other  band,  none  should  be  gathered 
until  really  fit  to  house.  Pears,  especially  late  kinds,  if  gathered  too 
soon  are  rendered  worthless,  as  they  never  ripen  to  be  fit  either  for 
cooking  or  dessert,  but  shrivel  and  become  hard  and  dry.  A  good 
criterion  by  which  to  decide  whether  a  Pear  is  fit  to  gather  or  not  is 
to  gently  raise  the  fruit,  and  if  it  parts  readily  from  the  tree,  it  is 
ready  to  gather.  Another  plan  is  to  cut  open  a  fruit,  and  if  the  pips 
be  brown,  the  crop  may  be  gathered.  The  same  rule  applies  to  Apples, 
though  none  but  the  very  late  kinds  suffer  from  early  gathering  to  the 
same  extent  as  Pears.  After  housing  the  fruit  the  room  will  require  to 
be  freely  ventilated  for  a  week  or  two  until  the  fruit  is  dry  and  inured  to 
the  temperature  of  the  house  ;  sudden  fluctuations  more  than  anything 
else  induce  damp  and  decay.  Fruit  showing  the  slightest  signs  of 
decay  should  be  instantly  removed,  for  if  left  an  atmosphere  is  thereby 
engendered  inimical  to  the  good  keeping  of  the  remainder.  If  space 
permit  let  the  fruit  be  placed  on  the  shelves  in  single  layers  ;  any 
extra  labour  involved  in  so  placing  it  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
dispatch  with  which  it  can  be  examined  in  order  to  detect  bad  fruit. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  also  late  Plums,  should  be  gathered  a 
day  or  two  before  they  are  fully  ripe  and  placed  in  the  fruit  room. 
I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  such  is  the  fact,  that  fruit  so  gathered  is 
much  more  highly  flavoured  than  when  used  direct  from  the  trees. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  are  cleared  of  fruit  wash  well  any  that  are 
affected  with  red  spider  or  mildew.  Plenty  of  clear  water  applied 
with  force  for  the  former,  and  soapsuds  for  the  latter,  are  two  simple 
and  effectual  remedies.      Raspberries  may  now  have  all  their  old 


fruiting  canes  removed  and  the  new  ones  finally  thinned  out  in  order 
that  those  for  next  season's  fruiting  may  derive  the  fullest  benefit 
from  what  sunshine  we  may  yet  be  favoured  with.  After  thinning 
let  the  ground  about  them  be  "  pointed  "  (not  dug  deeply),  then 
mulch  thickly  with  well-decayed  stable  manure.  The  fruit  tree 
planting  season  is  at  hand,  and  preparation  should  therefore  be  made 
for  new  plantations,  and  for  lifting,  root-pruning,  and  renovating  any 
trees  requiring  such  operations. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

No  cultivator  who  aims  at  producing  first-class  vegetables  in  all 
seasons  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  depth 
of  good  soil.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  secure  this  in  some  gardens 
all  at  once,  but  if  this  object  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  as  far  as 
possible  acted  upon,  a  steady  and  progressive  improvement  will  cer. 
tainly  take  place,  which  will  soon  show  itself  in  the  improvement  of 
the  crops.  The  two  principal  ways  of  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
soil  available  for  the  roots  of  plants  are,  firstly,  deep  trenching  in 
autumn  j  and,  to  this  end,  every  spare  moment  that  can  be  abstracted 
from  ordinary  routine  work  should  be  occupied  in  turning  np  deeply 
every  vacant  piece  of  land,  and  throwing  it  up  roughly,  to  expose  as 
large  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Where 
the  Bub-soil  is  decidedly  bad,  be  content  with  bringing  up  only  1  in.  or 
so  to  the  surface,  but  stir  the  bottom  up  well  with  a  strong  steel  fork ; 
even  this  will  let  in  the  air  and  allow  the  water  to  percolate  more 
freely  through  it  than  before,  and  will  make  it  more  suitable  for 
bringing  to  the  surface  at  the  next  trenching.  In  this  way  a  vast 
improvement  might  be  gradually  made  in  many  gardens,  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  practice  was  generally  carried  out,  the  result  in 
improved  crops  in  all  seasons  would  be  patent  to  even  a  casual 
observer.  "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  any  cultivator 
once  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  deep  culture  will  find  a  way  to 
accomplish  his  object — gradually  and  slowly  it  may  probably  be,  but 
none  the  less  surely  on  that  account.  The  second  mode  of  deepening 
and  improving  a  poor  soil  is  by  adding  to  the  surface  everything 
that  can  be  obtained  that  has  any  value  either  as  a  manurial  or 
mechanical  agent  ;  and  there  are  so  many  substances  (often 
looked  upon  as  valueless)  about  gardens,  especially  at  this 
season,  which,  if  properly  utilised,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
any  persistent  scheme  of  improvement.  All  refuse  vegetable 
matter,  whether  living  or  dead,  should  be  carefully  treasured 
up,  as  it  contains  within  itself  the  nucleus  'of  future  crops.  There 
is  such  a  number  of  substances  usually  called  rubbish,  such  as  the 
cleanings  of  ditches,  trimmings  of  banks,  roads,  and  hedges,  all  so 
easily  obtained  as  to  render  the  improvement  of  even  a  bad  soil  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear.  Amongst  the 
most  useful  of  mechanical  agents  for  ameliorating  a  heavy  soil  may 
be  mentioned  all  kinds  of  ashes  and  charred  earth  or  clay,  lime  and 
mortar  rubbish,  and  the  cUbris  from  old  buildings  when  taken  down ; 
whilst  light  sandy  soil  cannot  have  anything  so  beneficially  applied 
to  it  for  improving  its  staple  as  a  good  dressing  of  clay  spread  over 
the  surface  in  autumn  after  trenching,  and,  after  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  weather  all  winter,  lightly  forking  it  in  in  the  spring 
before  cropping.  Where  French  Beans  are  in  demind  all  the  winter, 
two  or  three  dozen  pots  may  be  planted  to  succeed  those  planted  in 
frames ;  by  making  sucoessional  plantings  every  three  weeks  or  so, 
the  supply  will  be  kept  up.  A  position  near  the  glass  will  be  requisite, 
as  also  a  moist  atmosphere  and  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than 
60°.  Si-in.  pots  are  a  handy  size ;  they  should  be  half  filled  with  good 
rich  soil,  and  about  five  Beans  planted  in  each  pot.  Cover  the  Beans 
about  1  in.  deep,  and  earth  up  when  the  plants  are  up  and  have  made 
some  growth.  The  Newington  Wonder,  although  small,  is  a  very 
useful  Bean  for  early  forcing ;  if  well  fed  with  liquid  manure,  and  if  all 
Beans  are  picked  off  when  fit  for  use,  it  will  continue  bearing  for  a 
long  time.  Cut  clusters  of  Tomatoes,  and  hang  them  in  a  dry,  airy 
house — this  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  maturing  latar-set 
fruit. 

Eartting-up  Celery. — The  general  crop  of  Celery  for  winter 
use  should  now  be  examined  ;  all  suckers  should  be  removed,  as  well 
as  a  few  of  the  smallest  outside  leaves,  and  then  the  foliage  should 
be  tied  together  loosely  in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  case 
of  the  earliest  crops  ;  after  that  a  thorough  soaking  with  manure 
water  should  be  given,  and  then  about  6  in.  of  soil  from  the  ridgea 
should  be  drawn  to  the  plants,  an  operation  which  not  only  keeps 
the  leaves  from  being  broken  down  by  wind,  but  tends  to  promote 
growth,  and,  where  tao  much  soil  is  not  applied,  it  has  no  bad  effects 
in  preventing  rain  from  reaching  the  roots.  The  Celery  maggot  is 
now,  in  some  places,  more  than  usually  active;  it  may  easily  be  de. 
tected  by  the  brown  patches  which  it  produces  on  the  leaves.  The 
only  remedy  is  crushing  it  between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The 
Cabbage  caterpillar  is  also  now  attacking  late  Cauliflowers  ;  they 
get  into  their  hearts  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form,  and  for  these  no 
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dressing  can  be  applied  that  would  not  spoil  the  heads,  consequently 
hand-picking  mnst  be  resorted  to,  otherwise  the  larvae  will  continne 
their  work  of  destruction  until  the  ooourrence  of  sharp  frost. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

September  30. — Potting  old  plants  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  Golden 
Chain,  and  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargoniums  to  provide  cuttings  in 
spring  should  they  be  wanted.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Blue  Perfeo. 
tion  and  Golden  Gem  Viola  in  sharp  sandy  soil,  under  hand-lights, 
in  a  shady  border.  Putting  Fraser'e  Broad-leaved  and  Green. curled 
Endive  in  cold  pits  as  they  become  vacant ;  also  Black.seeded  Brown 
Cob  Lettuce.  Giving  Strawberry  beds  a  good  coat  of  manure,  and 
forking  it  in.  Getting  border  under  a  north  wall  ready  for  Calceolaria 
cuttings.  Taking  up  one  portion  of  Beet.root,  and  storing  it  away 
for  use  in  case  of  frosty  weather.  Gathering  Coe'a  Golden  Drop 
and  Keine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plums.  Watering  Pine-apples  through- 
out, and  tying  up  the  fruit  where  necessary. 

October  1. — Putting  in  Calceolaria  cuttings  under  hand-lights 
against  a  north  wall.  Getting  Camellias,  Myrtles,  and  other  plants 
under  cover.  Earthing  up  Celery  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  in 
workable  condition.  Catting  off  what  Grapes  are  left  in  late  Black 
Hamburgh  house,  and  putting  their  stalks  in  bottles  of  water  in  which 
have  been  placed  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  Gathering  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Jersey  Gratioli,  and  Marie  Louise  Pears ;  also  Cellini, 
Cox's  Pomona,  and  Stirling  Castle  Apples,  and  laying  them  singly  on 
clean  Wheat  straw  in  fruit  room.  Weeding  Box  edging,  and  cleaning 
garden  walks  to  make  them  fresh  for  the  winter. 

Oct.  2.—  Potting  rooted  cuttings  of  Tomatoes  for  sucoession  ;  and 
putting  in  another  batch  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior.  Clearing  off  old 
Peas,  and  getting  the  ground  ready  for  manuring  and  trenching. 
Hoeing  and  weeding  amongst  the  autumn-sown  Onions  whilst  the 
ground  is  dry  and  the  weather  fine.  Turning  Gravel  walks,  and 
laying  down  new  gravel  where  required.  Tying  up  Lettuces,  and 
covering  up  Endive  to  blanch.  Clearing  off  all  decayed  vegetables, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  rubbish  heap  to  burn.  Gathering  Passe 
Colmar,  Doyenne  da  Comice,  Forelle,  and  Flemish  Beauty  Pears. 

Oct.  3. — Potting  Flower'ot  Spring  and  Dr.  Lindley  Pelargoniums ; 
also  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi.  Moving  Primulas  and  Cinerarias 
to  waru-er  quarters.  Thinning  Spinach,  and  weeding  and  hoeing 
between  the  rows.  Making  a  new  Mushroom  bed,  and  turning  more 
manure  for  another.  Looking  over  all  Cauliflowers  and  turning  down 
the  leaves  over  such  as  have  formed  heads,  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  Gathering  all  dwarf  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  and  putting 
them  in  4-in.  pots  set  in  pans  of  water  with  a  little  charcoal  added 
for  keeping  till  they  are  wanted ;  also  treating  all  Vegetable  Marrows 
in  the  same  way. 

Oct.  4. — Potting  Christine  and  Jean  Sisley  Pelargoniums;  also 
a  quantity  of  Eoheveria  glauca.  Planting  all  spare  borders  with 
Wheeler's  Imperial  Cabbage  plants  8  in.  apart.  Preparing  temporary 
frames  in  which  to  prick  out  Cauliflowers  ;  also  a  quantity  of  black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  Giving  late  Peach  house  inside  border  a 
good  soaking  with  water. 

Oct.  6. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes  indoors.  Potting 
a  few  Lobelia  pnmila  and  dwarf  Ageratums.  Patting  in  more  Calceo- 
laria cuttings  under  hand-lights.  Getting  up  a  large  quantity  of  the 
most  forward  Cauliflowers,  and  laying  them  in  an  open  shed.  Clearing 
leaves  from  the  pleasure  grounds  and  walks  and  rolling  the  same. 
Gathering  all  unripe  Tomatoes,  and  placing  them  in  a  sunny  position 
indoors  to  ripen.  Fruits  in  use  for  dessert  consist  of  Pine-apples, 
Grapes,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples.— W.  G.  P.,  Dorset- 


Sowing  in  Drills  i-.  Broadcast.— Although  the  sowing  of  seed 
in  drills  has  well-nigh  superseded  broadcast  sowing  with  all  crops  in 
kitchen  gardens,  yet  one  occasionally  finds  broadcast  sowing  practised 
under  the  plea  that  it  saves  labour,  and  that  more  produce  will 
result  from  a  given  area  by  sowing  broadcast  than  by  the  drill  evstem. 
Experience,  however,  tells  me  that  the  balance  is  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  drills,  for,  although  the  actual  labour  of  sowing  any  crop 
may  be  reduced  by  the  broadcast  plan,  yet  the  labour  involved  in 
keeping  the  crop  free  from  weeds  is  altDgether  in  favour  of  drills,  for 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  up  sufficiently  for  the  rows  to  be 
visible,  the  intervening  spaces  may  be  lightly  hoed  ;  whereas  in  broad- 
cast sowing  the  crop  and  weeds  must  grow  together  until  it  is 
possible  to  set  the  hoes  in  motion  with  anything  like  accuracy,  and  if 
showery  weather  set  in  a  tangled  mass  is  the  result,  that  well-nigh 
defies  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator  to  get  rid  of  without  damage  to 
the  crop.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  mode  of 
cropping  has  the  best  appearance,  and  even  in  the  kitchen  garden 
this  ought  Dot  to  be  a  secondary  consideration. — James  Groom. 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

CGoncluded  from  p.  272.J 

Collective  Fruits. — As  already  explained,  these  result  from 
more  than  one  flower,  and  the  simplest  form  is  offered  by  some 
species  of  Honeysuckle,  in  which  the  ovaries  of  two  flowers 
unite,  forming  one  fruit  (fig.  603).  The  fruit  of  the  Sweet 
Chestnut  is  also  in  one  sense  collective,   inasmuch  as  the 


FiK.  603.— Collective  or  aggregate 
fruit  of  Lonicera  Xylosteum, 
the  result  of  two  coherent  pia- 
tila. 


Fig.  604.— Collective  fruit  of  Sweet 
Chestnut.  Several  inferior  fruits  con- 
tained within  a  prickly  involucre 
(capnle). 


prickly  involucre,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  the  counter- 
part of  the  prickly  capsule  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  encloses 
the  fruits  of  several  flowers  (figs.  604  and  605).  See  what  is 
said  respecting  this  in  the  paragraph  treating  of  the  involucre. 
The  Globe  Artichoke  is  a  collective  fruit,  and  the  flower-heads 
of  all  other  Compositas  become  such  (see  fig.  606),  though  there 


Fig.  605. — One  of  the  single  fruits  of 
Sweet  Chestnut  removed  from  the 
cupule. 


Fig.  606.— CoUeotivo  fruit  of  Mari- 
gold. 


is  no  absolute  union  of  the  fruits  of  each  separate  flower 
constituting  the  head.  In  external  appearance,  the  Mulberry 
(fig.  607)  closely  resemble3_  the  Easpberry,  &c. ;  but,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  it  is  an  inflorescence,  consisting  of 
numerous  flowers  crowded  together.     As  it  matures,  the  per- 


Fig.  607.— Collective  fruit  of  Mul- 
berry, the  result  of  several 
flowers  crowded  together  on  a 
common  receptacle. 


Fig.  608.  —  Section    of 
fruit  of  Fig. 


sistent  perianths  become  fleshy,  and  eventually  cover  the 
relatively  small  seed-vessels  or  true  fruits.  The  famous  Bread 
Fruit  belongs  to  this  category,  and  the  Fig  also ;  but  in  the 
latter  the  floral  receptacle  is  a  hollow  body  enclosing   the 
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flowers.  Figures  608  to  610  illustrate  the  nature  o£  this  fruit 
in  the  young  state.  The  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-apple 
and  of  some  other  Bromeliaceas  is  more  easily  understood,  as 
the  separate  flowers  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided 


Fipr.  609.— A  male  flower  oE  Fig  removed  Fie,  610.— A  female  flower  of 

from  the  receptacle.    Mach  enlarged.  Fig  removed  from  the  recep- 

tacle.   Much  enlarged. 

eye.  We  have  only  one  more  kind  of  collective  fruit  to 
mention,  and  that  is  of  the  Coniferas,  which  presents  various 
modifications,  Cupressus  (fig.  611)  and  Pinus  (fig.  612)  for 
examples. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  review  of  the  external 
morphology  of  plants  to  the  seed,  to  that  part  of  tlie  subject 
with  which  we  started ;  and  to  the  student  who  has  not  been 
able  to  follow  us  at  all  times  we  would  say  recommence, 
because  what  was  unintelligible  the  first  time  of  reading  may 
appear  clear  the  second.  Another  observation  we  would  make, 
lb  is  this  :  that  in  botany,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  we  must 


FiK.  611.— Collective 
CupreBsua. 


Fig.  612.— Collective  fruit  of    Pinua 
eylvestris. 


know  the  alphabet  before  we  can  read.  Learning  the  alphabet 
may  be  a  tiresome  task,  but  the  pleasure  of  reading  is  inex- 
haustible, for  the  book  of  Nature  is  endless. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AGE  ON  SEEDS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Societe  Centrale  d'Horti- 
oulture,  M.  P.  Duchartre  gave  an  account  of  some  very  curious 
observations  on  the  influence  of  age  in  a  seed  on  the  flower 
and  fruit-bearing  powers  of  the  future  plant  made  by  Signer 
Ferdinando  Cazzuola,  of  Pisa,  and  embodied  by  him  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  Latent  Life  of  Plants  in  the  State  of  Embryo  in 
Old  Seeds,"  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  "  BuUetino 
della  Reale  Societil  Toscana  di  Orticoltura."  These  observa- 
tions are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  on  the  part  of 
Signer  Cazzuola,  who  seems  to  have  commenced  his  experi- 
ments at  a  very  early  period.  For  years  past  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  sowing  Cucumber  and  Water  Melon  seeds,  one 
half  of  which  had  been  recently  gathered  from  the  plant  while 
the  rest  had  been  kept  for  some  time.  The  plants  produced 
from  the  fresh  seed  each  bore  only  one,  and  very  rarely  two, 
fruits ;  whilst  those  grown  from  the  old  seed  gave  three  or 
four,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period.  In  the  case  of  some 
Colocynth  plants  (Cucumis  Colocynthis)  produced  from  very 
old  seed,  the  flowers  were  all  females ;  whereas,  when  grown 


from  fresh  seed,  they  were  all  males.  Last  year  Signor 
Cazzuola  repeated  this  latter  experiment,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
a  single  fruit.  A  Gourd  plant  (Cucurbita  Pepo),  produced 
from  a  very  fresh  seed,  which  was  trained  over  the  roof  of  a 
portico,  grew  to  the  length  of  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  in 
thirteen  weeks.  On  this  enormous  length  of  stalk  were  pro- 
duced forty-seven  male  flowers,  and,  lastly,  a  single  female 
flower,  which  was  developed  so  late  in  the  season  that  the 
fruit  which  succeeded  it  had  not  sufiicient  time  to  ripen  fully. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  plant  grown  from  an  old  seed  of  the 
same  variety  only  reached  a  length  of  26  ft.,  and  produced 
four  large  fruits  early  in  the  season.  The  results_  of  similar 
experiments  made  with  other  moncecious  species  of  the 
Cucurbitacea3  ended  in  the  same  manner.  As  for  the  dioecious 
Gucurbitaceas,  Signor  Cazzuola  states  that  he  has  proved  that 
the  Begonia  dioica  produces  only  5  per  cent,  of  female  plants 
if  recently-gathered  seeds  are  used ;  whereas,  if  we  sow  old 
seeds,  the  proportion  of  female  plants  amounts  to  50  percent., 
and  even  beyond  that  figure.  The  same  observer  states  that 
having  sown  fresh  seeds  of  the  Thladiantha  dubia,  out  of 
100  plants  he  only  found  a  single  female,  and  that  was  so  weak 
that  it  very  soon  withered  up  and  died.  Besides  the  family 
of  the  Oucurbitacere,  Signor  Cazzuola  asserts  that  with  woody 
dioecious  plants  he  obtains  nothing  but  males  when  fresh  seeds 
only  are  sown,  but  that  if  old  seeds  are  used  he  gets  40  and 
60  per  cent,  and  even  more  of  females.  He  gives  several 
examples  of  this  phenomenon  as  observed  by  him  in  experi- 
menting on  the  Gingko,  the  Alaternus,  the  Holly,  the  Pestachio, 
the  Mastic  tree,  &c.,  and  Signor  Cazzuola  thinks  that  there  is 
only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his  experiments,  and 
that  is,  that  the  age  of  the  seeds  sown  has  a  great  influence 
on  plants  bearing  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  much 
more  vigorous  but  less  fruitful  when  they  are  grown  from 
fresh  seeds.  His  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  made 
on  Haricot  Beans,  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Lupins,  Chick  Peas, 
and  other  leguminous  plants,  as  well  as  on  several  of  the 
Solanacea3.  In  order  to  explain  these  facts,  Signor  Cazzuola, 
as  the  title  of  his  paper  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  seeks  for  a 
reason  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  latent  vitality 
in  the  embryo,  which,  by  becoming  prolonged,  weakens  the 
embryo  and  makes  it  more  fruitful.  M.  P.  Duchartre,  in  con- 
clusion, said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Signor  Cazzuola's 
hypothesis  only  partially  explained  the  facts  as  stated  by  him, 
besides  which  he  could  see  many  objections  to  it.  At  the 
following  meeting  M.  Arnould-BuUand  stated  that  M.  Laizier 
had  made  several  experiments  on  Melon  seeds,  the  results  of 
which  did  not  seem  calculated  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  put 
forward  by  Signor  Cazzuola.  Having  procured  a  number  of 
Melon  seeds  which  had  been  gathered  yearly  during  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  he  sowed  the  seeds  produced  in  each  year 
separately.  The  seeds  gathered  in  the  years  1868, 1869, 1870, 
and  1871  did  not  germinate.  The  proportion  of  germinating 
seeds  became  larger  as  the  sowings  were  made  with  the  more 
recently-gathered  seeds,  but  the  plants  that  they  produced  did 
not  present  any  very  remarkable  diilerences  as  far  as  the 
proportion  of  flowers  of  the  male  and  female  sex  was  con- 
cerned. M.  A.  Malet  at  the  same  meeting  said  that,  basing 
his  opinion  upon  long  practice,  he  always  looked  on  fresh  seed 
as  the  best  for  sowing.  He  had  never  remarked  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  number  of  male  or  female  flowers  in  the 
monoecious  species,  no  matter  whether  they  were  produced 
from  fresh  or  old  seed,  and  he  maintained  that  they  showed 
no  difllerence  in  this  respect.  As  for  the  ordinary  kitchen 
garden  species,  the  plants  grown  from  recently-collected  seed 
were  often  much  more  vigorous  and  showed  a  greater  tendency 
to  increase  in  length  than  those  produced  from  old  seed.  If 
they  are  Cucurbitacete  they  must,  for  this  reason,  be  allowed 
to  grow  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  female  flowers  should  be 
fertilised  by  artificial  means.  To  sum  up,  he  advised  that  in 
every  case  recently- gathered  seed  should  be  sown  instead  of 
that  which  had  become  stale.  C.  W.  QuiN. 


Papliinia  cristata. — We  saw  the  other  day,  in  Messrs.  Kol. 
lisBon's  nursery  at  Tooting,  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  this  Orchid 
— one  which,  when  better  known,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  even 
who  care  little  about  the  type. — Q. 
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ASPAEAGUS   CULTURE   AT   ARGENTEUIL. 
Your  ofier  of  prizes  for  the  best  Asparagus  grown  in  England 
on  the  Argenteuil  model  and  other  causes  induced  me  to  pay  a 
visit   to  the  head-centre  of    Asparagus  culture  in   France. 
Argenteuil  may  be  said  to  owe  its  wealth  and  fame  to  this 
special  industry.   There,  too,  other  vegetables  and  some  fruits 
are  grown  well.  Among  the  latter.Fig  culture  holds  a  prominent 
place,  most  of  the  plants  being  grown  as  low  bushes,  and  the 
tops  being  buried  under  ground  in  winter.     But  Asparagus 
growing  is  the  main  pursuit;  and  doubtless  this  is  one,  perhaps 
the  chief,  reason  why  it  has  reached  such  perfection.    The 
concentration  of  skill  and  force  tells  on  Asparagus  culture  as 
in  other  matters.     Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Argenteuil 
Asparagus  has  a  special  and  exceptional  value  in  the  Parisian 
and  other  markets  of  France  and  other  countries,  including 
England.    It  is  not  the  first  in  the  French  markets,  but  its 
advent  is  hailed  by  a  sort  of  ovation.     The  horses  and  vans 
are  sometimes  dressed  up  as  for  a  festival  that  bring  the  first 
gatherings  to  theHalles  Centrale  or  other  markets,  and  gentle- 
men take  ofif  their  hats  and  cheer  as  they  see  the  first  fruits  or 
gatherings  of  the  Argenteuil  Asparagus  arrive  in  Paris.     And 
the  "  Grass  "  is  worthy  of  this  or  any  amount  of  honour.  It  is 
useless  to  characterise  it  as  splendid,  magnificent,  &c. ;  neither 
of  these  adjectives  give  any  idea  of  its  wonderful  size  and 
general  excellence  of  quality.  To  add  that  it  is  fresh,  crisp,  and 
sweet  when  newly  gathered  is  only  to  write  the  merest  truisms. 
It  is  also  uniformly  good.     The  entire  district  seems  to  have 
reached  to  the  highest  level  in  this  special  culture ;  and  the 
quantity  grown  is  also  enormous.     I  saw  on  one  morning  at 
the  Halles  Centrale  alone  ten  times  more  Asparagus  than  I 
had  ever  seen  before  in  my  lite  in  all  the  markets  or  gardens 
I  had  ever  been  in.   The  stalls,  streets,  and  squares  were  blocked 
with  Asparagus,  each  stick  averaging  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in 
circumference,  and  some  of  the  hundreds  ranging  in  price  from 
4s.  to  12s.,  the  latter  being  quite  a  formidable  affair  to  lift.     It 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  further  the  quality  of  the  Aspara- 
gus, as  you  have  promised  full  descriptions  and  drawings  of  it ; 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  all  blanched  but  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
has  frequently  been  adverted  to  in  The  Garden.     Neither  is 
this  the  time  nor  place  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  blanched 
or  green   "  Grass."        Our   object  now  is   simply  to  point 
out,  if  possible,  how  the  Argenteuil  Asparagus  is  grown  to 
such  an  enormous  size.     Four  things  struck  us  on  the  spot  as 
contributing  most  powerfully  to  this  result — the  selection  of 
sorts,  the  preparation  and  careful  culture  of  the  soil,  the  distance 
between  the  plants,  and  the  practice  of  earthing  up  in  the 
spring  and  unearthing,  to  put  the  matter  pithily,  in  the  autumn. 
The  question  of  varieties  is  rather  a  puzzling  one,  it  being 
generally  held  by  most  authorities  that  all  varieties  of  edible 
Asparagus  are  but  forms  of  one  species — the  Asparagus  offici- 
nalis.    Be  that  as  it  may,  the  French  growers  recognise  several 
different  varieties,  and  attribute  great  importance  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best.  I  called  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  the  day  before 
my  visit  to  Argenteuil,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  collection 
of  Asparagus.    Several  were  climbers,  and  several  dwarf  sorts, 
but  the  following  looked  superior  in  strength  and  seemed  likely 
to  be  as  useful  tor  culinary  purposes  as  A.  officinalis.     The 
following    were    growing   there   in  the   same  bed,  namely : 
A.     verticillatus,     tall     and     strong,    with    a    slight    ten- 
dency to    a    creeping    habit ;     and  A.  albus,  white.      This 
was  marked  Algerian  Asparagus,  and  varied  little  from  the 
common,  except  in  the  fact  that  its  stems  were  almost  white. 
This  was  much  stronger  and   more  robust  than  the  common 
Asparagus  beside  it ;  and  on  enquiring  afterwards  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  much  in  Algiers  about  the  size  and  quality  of 
this  Asparagus,  he  said  it  was  not  nearly  so  large  there,  in  his 
opinion,  nor  so  good  as  the  French,  though  it  was  plentiful 
enough  ;  neither  could  he  give  any  particulars  about  the  modes 
of  culture  in  that  climate.     A.  amarus  and  davuricus  were  very 
dwarf,  though  not  differing  much  in  other  respects  from  the 
edible  A.  officinalis.     As,  however,  as  many  as  thirty  or  more 
distinct  species  or  varieties  have  been  introduced  at  different 
times,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  may  have  inter- 
crossed to  some  extent  with  A.  officinalis,  or  originated  types 


or  forms  better  or  worse  than  the  species.  For  example,  I 
have  seen  Asparagus  plants — notably  among  Connover's 
Colossal — in  England,  and  also  at  Argenteuil,  that  have  much 
of  the  style,  character,  and  height  of  the  A.  verticillatus  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  Returning  to  the  species,  giant 
and  major  varieties  have  always  been  recognised.  Localities 
have  also  stamped  their  names  and  characters  on  strains ; 
hence  we  have  Ely,  Battersea,  Colchester,  Dutch,  French, 
English,  Argenteuil,  and  other  well-known  sorts.  The 
so-called  common  and  large  varieties  of  the  common  A.  offi- 
cinalis have  also  originated  families  of  Asparagus  varying 
considerably  in  their  earliuess  and  lateness,  the  large  kind 
being  considered  the  parent  of  the  later  sorts.  There  is  also 
an  intermediate  sort  grown  about  Argenteuil.  The  differences 
between  the  so-called  varieties  are,  in  fact,  more  pronounced 
and  decided  in  France  than  in  England.  Hence  such  sorts  as 
Hative  d' Argenteuil,  Hative  Rose  d'Ulm,  Intermediate  d' Ar- 
genteuil, and  Tardive  d'Argenteuil  may  almost  be  distinguished 
at  sight,  while  the  more  choice  strains  are  named  after  their 
raisers  or  growers,  as  A.  Hative  Louis  Lherault,  A.  Hative 
M.  G.  Lebeuf,  &c.  And  yet,  with  all  this  careful  selection, 
plants  here  and  there  in  the  best  beds  revert  to  common 
and  inferior  types,  or  refuse  to  come  up  to  the  high  standard 
ot  others.  The  chief  point  with  the  best  growers  is  to  save 
seeds  only  from  the  strongest  and  most  vertical-growing  plants. 
These  produce  fewer  shoots,  and,  consequently,  other  condi- 
tions  being  equal,  the  strongest  numbers  are  thus  freely  sacri- 
fictd  to  size,  the  results  averaging  about  4  in.  in  circum- 
ference about  6  in.  from  the  crowns  of  the  shoots.  Such  facts 
are  more  eloquent  than  words  as  to  the  complete  success  of 
the  French  in  growing  Asparagus,  and  no  doubt  a  very  large 
share  ot  that  success  arises  from  the  extreme  care  in  the 
selection  of  seeds,  the  weeding  out  of  inferior  plants  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  detected,  and  a  constant  watchfulness,  that  the 
fittest,  that  is,  the  strongest,  alone  should  survive. 

A  great  amount  ot  labour  and  skill  is  also  devoted  to 
the  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  cultivators 
make  light  of  its  original  character.  As  a  forcible  means  of 
showing  this  one  of  them  assured  me  that  he  could  grow  good 
Asparagus  on  the  public  road  if  required.  Neither  do  they 
attribute  the  importance  to  depth  nor  richness  that  we  do  in 
England.  There  seemed  no  excess  of  manure  in  it,  and  from 
18  in.  to  '20  in.  seemed  about  the  average  depth  of  the  tilth. 
Their  great  point  is  its  friability  and  fineness.  A  year's  crop 
is  often  sacrificed  previous  to  the  planting  of  the  Asparagus, 
so  as  to  work  or  force  the  earth  into  sweetness,  mellowness, 
and  fineness ;  in  other  cases  only  such  crops  as  salading  or 
very  short-topped  Potatoes  are  taken.  Even  then  the  earth 
devoted  to  the  Asparagus  is  ridged  or  mounded  up  from  4  in. 
to  12  in.  high,  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  possible  benefit  of  sun 
and  air.  The  earth,  in  fact,  is  as  fine  as  an  ash-heap,  to  use  a 
hackneyed  expression  familiar  to  cultivators.  Starting  with 
such  finely-comminuted  soil,  and  planting  at  average  distances 
of  4  ft.  by  2  ft.  between  the  plants,  and  the  surface  free  from 
weeds,  ot  course  the  ground  continues  well  pulverised,  loose, 
and  friable.  The  plants  having  such  copious  space  naturally 
grow  strong.  Each  plant  becomes  a  giant  rather  than  degene- 
rates into  a  colony  of  dwarfs,  and  the  chief  mystery  regarding 
the  size  and  quality  ot  the  Argenteuil  Asparagus  is  solved.  For 
the  mode  of  planting  or  the  time  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  best  English  cultivators,  but  the  subsequent  treatment 
does.  The  French  growers  do  less  in  the  way  of  top-dressing 
than  the  English.  Comparatively  little  salt,  artificial,  or  other 
liquid  manure,  or  solid  dressings  are  given.  What  manure  is 
applied  is  given  mostly  in  the  dead  season,  and  that  seldom 
more  frequently  than  at  intervals  of  two  or  even  three  years. 
In  dry  weather  water  is  also  given  at  times  during  the  growing 
season.  The  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  special  care  is 
taken  not  to  allow  the  tops  to  be  broken  or  injured  by  winds 
or  rains.  Where  specially  fine  "  Grass  "  is  desiderated  the  seeds 
are  also  picked,  and  worms,  snails,  grubs,  and  beetles  are 
hunted  for  and  destroyed. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  Asparagus  dies  down,  the  earth  is 
removed  to  within  1  in.  of  the  crown  and  main  roots,  and  a 
mulching  of  manure,  if  available,  is  applied ;  if  not,  an  inch 
or  so  of  soil  is  left  instead,  and  this  covering  is  found 
sufficient   protection    against   frost.      It  also    seems    as    if 
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the     close    proximity    of    the  crowns    to    the     atmosphere 
during    winter    invigorated   and  strengthened  them,    while 
the  removal  of  the  6  in.  or  12  in.  of  superincumbent  earth 
no  doubt  protects  the  plants  from  crown  and  root  rot,  so 
common  in  some  gardens  in  England.     Few  things  are  more 
likely  to  further  this  than  a  mass  of  inert,  wet  earth  pressing 
heavily  on  them,  while,  perhaps,  the  soil  around  the  roots  or 
crowns  has   become  waterlogged  or  impervious  to  moisture. 
The  earth  removed  from  the  plants  is  ridged  up  between  the 
rows,  and,  of  course,  immediately  begins  a  fresh  process  of 
enrichment  and  amelioration  as  it  presents  fresh  and  raw  sur- 
faces to  all  the  atmospheric  influences  of  winter.     Next  March 
or  April  the  beds  are  slightly  forked  over  and  the  soil  from  the 
ridges  heaped  up  over  the  Asparagus  to  a  height  of  from  6  in, 
to  9  in.     This  at  once  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  roots,  and 
forms   the  best  possible  blanching  medium  for  the  French 
Asparagus.    As  soon  as  the  stems  push  about  1  in.  through 
this  fine  soil,  the  Asparagus  is  gathered  rather  than  cut,  the 
mounds  or  ridges  are  levelled  down,  the  shoots  wrenched  off 
with  the  hand,  and  the  soil  is  at  once  replaced.     Perhaps  the 
mode  of  gathering  should  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  supe- 
riority of  French  Asparagus.     No  doubt  much  Asparagus  is 
sacrificed,  many  fine  roots  crippled  and  ruined,  by  the  hackings 
and   hewings   of   saw-like  knives^veritable   instruments  of 
Asparagus  torture  in  the  dark.     But  many  English  growers 
either  cut  above  ground,  or  are  careful  to  see  where  and  how 
they  cut  under  it.     So  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attri- 
buted to  this  superior  mode  of  taking  the  "Grass,"  which  is, 
moreover,  by  no  means  universal  in  France,  as  the  regiment  of 
Asparagus  knives   in  the  Paris    Exposition  proves.     In   the 
careful  selection  of  seeds  and  plants,  the  proper  preparation 
and  culture  of  the  soil,  the  furnishing  each  plant  with  sufficient 
room  to  do  justice  to  its  strength,  and   the  annual  mounding 
and  dismounding  over  the  crown    will  possibly  be  found  all 
the     secrets   of    French    success ;    and,    possibly,   we   could 
hardly  do  better  than  imitate  their  practice  in  these  respects  if 
we  would  match — it  seems  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  excel — 
their  Asparagus.     One  thing  more,  however,  is  needed  to  do 
this,  and  that  is  enthusiasm.    The  enthusiasm  of  each  grower 
about  Argenteuil  is  at  white-heat,  and  their  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness are  as  warm  as  their  enthusiasm.  D.  T.  Fish. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Carrots  for  Main  Crops. — I  greatly  prefer  Jamea*a  Scarlet 
Carrot  to  the  longer  bat  coarser  varieties  ao  much  grown,  such  as 
Altringham  and  Long  Surrey.  These  freqaently  grow  a  good  way 
out  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  crown  gets  discoloured  and  useless 
for  cooking  purposes  ;  James's  Scarlet,  on  the  contrary,  ia  usually  of 
fair  size,  and  good  in  colour  and  quality. — J-  G. 

Late-sown.  Endive. — This  ia  a  good  time  to  sow  the  latest  crop 
of  Endive,  which  should  be  done  on  a  border  with  a  good  elope  so  as 
to  ensure  drainage.  If  aown  in  drills  1  ft,  apart  and  thinned  juat 
Buffioient  to  keep  the  plants  clear  of  each  other,  they  will  not  get 
large,  but  will  be  more  likely  to  withstand  severe  weather  than  large 
transplanted  crops  from  early  sowings.  As  they  keep  growing 
slowly  in  the  winter,  they  prove  serviceable  during  the  earliest 
months  of  the  year,  when  materials  for  mixed  salads  are  in  great 
request ;  the  Green-curled  and  Batavian  stand  the  winter  better  than 
the  Moss-ourled  varieties. — J.  Gkoo.m. 

Curled  Chervil. — This  useful  herb  is  usually  in  pretty  constant 
request  for  culinary  purposes,  and  for  mixing  with  salads,  &o.  It  is 
of  very  easy  culture,  and  a  small  bed  of  it  will  supply  a  large  house- 
hold. Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  may  be  obtained  from 
the  open  air  by  sowing  a  few  rowa  across  a  border  at  intervals  of  a 
montti.  To  meet  the  demand,  however,  in  exceptionally  severe 
weather,  a  few  boxes  of  it  should  be  sown  now,  and  when  well 
established  out-of-doors  they  may  be  removed  to  pits  or  houses  foi-  a 
midwinter  and  early  spring  supply ;  for,  in  addition  to  other  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put,  it  is  preferred  to  Parsley  for  garnishing. — J.  G. 
Pricking  out  Cauliflowers. — As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  out  in  cold  pits  or 
frames  about  3  in.  apart  each  way  in  good  soil.  They  should  be  kept 
as  fully  exposed  as  possible  during  genial  weather,  but  covered  durinc 
severe  frosts,  for  although  hardy  enough  to  stand  several  degrees, 
checks  to  the  growth,  either  from  excessive  drought  or  cold,  are  the 
conditions  most  likely  to  induce  premature  hearting  j  therefore  avoid 
all  extremes. — J.  G. 


IMPROVEMENT    IN    COVENT    GARDEN. 
It    may    be  presumed,     without   much   presamptiou,     that    when 
Engliahraen  are  half  through  the  Positive  Age— an  age  that  must 
follow  at  no  distant  period  the  present  age  of  revival  and  sham — they 
will  tell  funny  stories  of  the  way  in  which  house-building  was  gener- 
ally conducted    during  the  latter  years  of   Victoria  ;  of  the  many 
important  functionaries  that  had  a  finger  or  a  hand  in  the  design  of 
the  said  house ;  of  the  preliminaries  that  were  necessary,  and  ofte-o- 
conducted  with  a  solemnity  of  mystery,  if  not  secrecy,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  borrowed  land  which  was  to  bear  the  eaid  house.    Take,  for 
instance,  the  Covent  Garden  that,  since  the  old  wooden  house  of  the 
Bedfords,  facing  the  Strand,  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  eventually 
for  Southampton   Street,  has  seen  such  striking  changes.     Once  the 
abode  of  wealth  and  fashion,  then  of  third-rate  vice,  then  the  resort 
of  travellers,  and  a  great  hotel  centre,  now  a  market  more  famous 
than  any  other  in  England,  and  impassable  to  all  carriages,  except 
those  that  pay  toll  to  the  noble  landowner,  a  market  that  has  trebled 
and  quadrupled   in  the  course  of    this   century — that  hia  doubled 
within  a  lifetime.     Well,  of  course,  Covent  Garden  is  to  be  inclosed 
with  bran-new  houses.      The  time  has  at  length  arrived  for  rebuild- 
ing the  square.     The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  do  was  to  make  it  half 
as  big  again,  to  allow  not  only  space  for  the  transaction  of  that 
business  which  brings  an  enormous  income  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
but  to  make  the  thoroughfares  round  the  market  buildings  eligible 
for  public  use.     In  any  other  country  but  England,  and  in  far  leas 
important  oitiea  than  London,  a  municipality  would  have  taken  care 
to  see  that  such  a  square  as  Covent  Garden  was  enlarged  when  the 
time   came  for  rebuilding  the  houses   enclosing  it.      But  here   in 
England  nothing  of  the  kind  interferes  with  the  rights  that  grow  out 
of  possession.     Every  house  in  Covent  Garden  may  before  long  be 
rebuilt,  but  not  a  square  inch   will  be  added  to  the  width  of  the 
roadway,  or  even  to  that  of  the  pavement.    True,  for  a  short  time  we 
imagined  that  the  southern  side  was  being  enlarged,  and  that  some 
12  ft.  were  likely  to  be  added  to  the  width  of  the  roadway  parallel 
with  the  Strand  and  next  Southampton   Street,  where  we  risk  a 
smash  every  day  of  our  lives.     But  such  a  hope  is  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that  the  alignment  of  Henrietta  Street  is  being  maintained  by  a 
stone  coping,  which  has  juat  been  placed  in  front  of  the  new  Covent 
Garden  Hotel,  the  first  new  building  yet  finished  in  the  square; 
while  on  the  other  aide  exactly  the  same  bit  of  an  arcade  that  before 
existed  ia  being  rebuilt,  as  if  the  famous  square  belonged  to  two 
landowners,  one  of  whom  employed  an  architect  who  fashioned  housea 
d,la  mode  tZe Turin  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  in  defiance  to  the  other's 
professional   adviser,  who  believed    that  a  London  aun  was  to  be 
courted,  not  barricaded  off.     Suffice  it  that  Covent  Garden  ia  being 
rebuilt,  and  that  for  the  next  hundred  years  at  least  the  almost 
perpetual  block  of  market  carta  acrosa  the  northern  thoroughfare  can 
neither  be  remedied  nor  reduced,  except  fay  an  unlikely  diminution 
in  the  market  trade. 

The  houaes,  aome  recently  erected,  and  others  in  course  of  erection, 
upon  this  part  of  the  Duke's  land,  constitute  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  sort  of  tenement  that  for  so  many  yeara  was  thought  worthy 
of  the  Bedford  Estate.  Leas  than  twenty  yeara  ago  if  a  leaseholder 
wished  to  obtain  a  renewal,  for  a  short  period,  of  hia  lease,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  smother  the  good  brickwork  of  hia  old  house 
with  the  dingiest  cement — of  a  hue  even  more  dirty  than  the  bricks 
it  covered.  Then  came  a  period  of  brick  and  cement  dressings, 
followed  by  a  few  variegated  fronts  of  red  and  yellow.  At  present, 
building  on  the  Bedford  estate  is,  in  the  architectural  parlance, 
'*  Henri  deux,"  approaching  "  Henri  quatre ; "  and  thia  ia  how  the 
consummation  is  reached.  First  take  the  bit  of  land  and  then  prepare 
to  build  upon  it.  You,  the  lessee,  have  your  own  agent,  an  architect, 
and  he  proceeds  to  do  hia  duty.  He  applies  to  the  Duke's  agent  for 
an  elevation  of  the  building  his  client  (the  lessee)  desires  to  erect. 
It  may  be  a  shop,  a  dry. goods  warehouse,  a  school,  an  hotel,  a  public 
house,  or  a  chapel.  An  elevation  is  supplied  by  the  Duke's  architect 
(Mr.  Henry  Glutton)  to  the  leasee's  architect,  and  then  the  latter 
begins  to  make  hia  plana.  The  plana  made  and  accepted  by  the 
leasee  are  aent  to  the  Duke'a  surveyor  (Mr.  Croaa),  who  in  the  intereat 
of  hia  employer  haa  been  known  to  keep  such  plana  much  more  than 
three  montha,  during  which  time  the  ground-rent  has  to  be  paid,  and 
the  surveyor  reports  thereon  to  the  Duke'a  agent.  There  is  a  build- 
ing in  progresa  in  Hart  Street,  Bloomabury,  the  plans  of  which 
occupied  the  surveyor  nearly  half  a  year  before  permisaion  waa  given 
to  begin,  and  the  ground-rent  during  that  period  waa  not  by  any  means 
declined.  In  abort,  in  new  Covent  Garden,  the  exterior  ia  settled 
before  hand;  the  interior  is  made  to  fit  the  external  wall;  and  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  though,  in  one  or  two  cases,  such  a  course  may 
terminate  aucceasfnlly,  it  is  not  a  wise  or  logical  mode  of  building 
houses  which  are  to  stand  in  their  places  at  least  for  a  century. — 
"Builder." 
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HEATING     GREENHOUSES. 

A.   RECOKD    OF   A   SERIES    OF    COMPARATIVE    EXPERIMENTS    MADE    IN 
1877. 

The  trials  which  were  made  during  the  past  year  in  my  hortioul- 
tural  establishment  with  the  warming  apparatus  of  MM.  Berger- 
Barillot  of  Moulins,  Cerbelaud  of  Paris,  and  Vendosavre  of 
Asnieres,  an  accoant  of  which  was  published  in  the  "Revue  Horti- 


Fig.  1.— MM.  Mathiau's  Heating  Apparatus. 

cole,"  1877,  p.  291,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  both 
horticulturists  and  amateurs  ;  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  them 
during  the  present  year.  I  consequently  accepted  the  offer  made  to 
me  by  MM.  Mathian,  heating  apparatus  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  to 
fit  up  one  of  my  greenhouses  with  a  boiler  of  their  own  construction, 


Heating  Apparatus, 


and  to  try  it  comparatively  with  the  one  which  had  given  the  best 
results  in  the  preceding  year.  This  boiler,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  1, 
consists  of  a  bell  of  cast  iron,  in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt.  This  bell 
is  surrounded  by  a  double  concentric  casing  of  thin  sheet  iron, 
between  the  walls  of  which  is  the  water  to  be  heated.  The  fuel  is 
thrown  in  at  the  upper  part,  which  is  fitted  with  a  cast  iron  mouth, 
and  the  furnace  is  so  constructed  that  the  smoke  and  other  products 
of  combostion  are  obliged  to  pass  completely  round  the  external 
casing  of  the  boiler  before  they  escape  up  the  chimney.  A  small 
door  placed  in  front,  and  level  with  the  grating,  is  used  for  lighting 


the  fire  or  withdrawing  the  clinkers  produced  by  the  coal  or  coke, 
either  of  which  may  be  used  indifferently.  The  experiments,  of 
which  an  account  is  about  to  be  given,  were  performed  with  the  lat- 
ter combustible.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  constructed  with  great 
care,  and  is  of  a  very  solid  character.  The  apparatus,  made  by  MM. 
Berger-Barillot,  of  Moulins  (figs.  2  and  3),  which  gave  best  results  in 

1876,  was  used  in  the  experiments.  It  consists  of  a  vertical,  tubular 
boiler,  and  was  described  and  figured  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole  "  for 

1877.  The  two  pieces  of  apparatus  were  fixed  in  two  greenhouses  of 
the  same  size,  construction,  and  aspect,  being  each  28  metres  long  by  3 
metres  wide  and  2  metres  in  height.  Each  of  the  boilers  had  to  heat 
the  water  contained  in  four  rows  of  cast  iron  pipes  9  centimetres  in 
diameter,  forming,  with  the  connections  and  cross  pieces,  a  total 
length  of  115  metres  of  piping,  containing  from  550  to  600  litres  of 
water.  As  in  the  former  experiments,  the  houses  were  both  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  20^  Cen.  (68'  Fah.),  the  object  being  to  see 
which  consumed  the  smaller  quantity  of  fuel  in  obtaining  the  same 
resalt.  The  experiments  extended  over  the  space  of  sixty  days, 
noting  exactly  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  each  house  six 
times  a  day,  that  is  to  say  at  sis  and  nine  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
at  two,  five,  and  ten  p.m. ;  also  noting,  at  the  same  time,  every  ten 


Fig  3 —Section  of  MM  BariUot  8  Heating  Appjiratup. 

days  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.     The  following'^^table  shows  the 
results : 

GREENHOUSE    No.   1. 
Mathian's  Affabatus. 


let  ten  days 
2nd      „ 
3rd       „ 
■1th       „ 
6th       „ 
6lh       „ 

TotaU 

Temperature 

20°50 
20''33 
IS'm 

21°23 

Coke  coneumcd 

11  beet  50 
10    „      0 
6    „    60 
9     „     26 
10     „    60 
10    „    io 

123°!41 

67          — 

Mean  cost,  calculating  the  coke  at  2  frs.  per  bectolitret  1  fr.  90 
per  day.    Mean  temperature  20^66. 


GREENHOUSE    No.    2. 

BlBGEB   BT  BABILLOT'B  ApPABATUS, 


Istttndays        

2nd       „              

3rd        „               

4th       „              

6th       „              

6th       „              

Temperature 

21»30 
21<'28 
20=28 
20O18 
21''75 

Coke  consumed 

11  hect  76 
10     „    60 
6      „     50 
a     „    76 
10     „    26 
10     „      0 

Totals 

127026 

67           76 

Mean  cost,  calculating  the  coke  at  2  fre.  per  hectolitre,  1  fr. 
per  day.    Mean  temperature  21''20 

From  these  experiments  it  results  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  nearly 
equal  temperature,  the  cost  of  coke  is  nearly  the  same.  We  may 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heating  powers  of  the  two 
machines  are  tqual  for  the   same  amount  of    fuel  consumed;  both 
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give  excellent  reaalts.  MM.  Berger-BarilloVs  apparatus  is  to  be  re- 
commended for  its  extreme  simplicity  of  conBtrnotion,  and  the  eaae 
with  which  it  is  kept  clean,  the  movable  firegrate  and  cast  iron  plate 
allowing  the  fireplace  to  be  cleared  in  an  instant.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  lacks  solidity,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  the  corrosion  of  the 
brass  tubes,  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass  into  the 
chimney.  In  case,  too,  of  repairs  being  necessary,  they  would  re- 
qaire  special  tools,  which  are  not  always  in  the  possession  of  gar- 
denera.  MM.  Mathian's  apparatus  is  superior  to  the  other  in  solidity, 
and  on  account  of  its  concentric  envelope,  may  be  easily  repaired. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interior  is  very  complicated  and  requires  con. 
stant  attention,  but  if  the  grate  were  movable,  instead  of  being  fixed 
as  it  is  at  present,  the  fireplace  might  be  more  readily  cleaned. 

A.  Truffaut,  in  "  Revue  Horticole." 
[Both  of  these  boilers  are  identical  in  principle  with  many  in  use 
in  England.  Recently  we  have  removed  some  bell  boilers  that  have 
been  in  use  for  many  years.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  bell  had 
been  cast  hollow,  thus  providing  a  water-way  between  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  boiler.  Made  thus,  the  objections  urged  against 
Mathiana'  apparatus  in  the  last  sentence  of  M.  Truffaut'a  remarks 
would  be  obviated.  In  setting  the  old  English  bell  boilera,  to  which 
the  fire  ia  placed  under  (as  shown  in  fig.  1),  it  ia  likewiae  carried 
all  round  the  outside  of  the  boilera,  ao  that  the  water-way  is  placed 
between  two  fires,  and  the  water  can  by  no  possibility  rest  for  a  single 
moment.  These  boilera  are  at  ouce  among  the  most  simple,  durable,  and 
efficient,  there  being  positively  no  complicated  parts  in  the  old  English 
bell  boiler  to  get  out  of  repair.  The  attempt  to  fit  sheet  iron  to  cast, 
aa  suggested  in  MM.  Mathian's  patent,  while  it  may  render  the  water 
more  easily  heated,  introduces  an  element  of  great  weakness  into  the 
boiler.  MM.  Berger.Barillot's  heating  apparatus  ia  alao  a  form  of 
boiler  familiar  to  the  older  English  horticulturists.  It  differs  little 
from  many  of  the  earlier  tubular  boilers,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
useful  for  the  heating  of  small  houses  especially.  The  same  form 
may  be  had  in  oast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  brass,  so  that  the  objection 
here  brought  against  the  latter  metal  may  be  obviated  by  uaing  iron 
instead.  The  furnaces  of  both  boilers  may  be  arranged  with  equal 
simplicity.  Of  course,  it  ia,  however,  generally  more]  difficult  to 
get  ready  access  to  the  fire  in  vertical  tnbnlar  boilera  than  in  bell, 
saddle,  or  other  forms.  The  equality  of  heating  power  in  these  two 
boilers  under  similar  conditions,  in  regard  to  size  of  boiler,  consumption 
of  fuel,  and  area  to  be  heated,  might  also  have  been  anticipated.  So 
long  as  the  heat  has  free  access  to  the  water,  the  direction  of  the  flame 
or  the  form  of  the  water  line  ia  of  comparatively  little  moment.  These 
experiments,  however,  are  intereating  and  most  useful,  especially  to 
those — always  a  numerous  clasa  at  this  season  of  the  year — who  are 
meditating  the  warming  of  one  or  more  houses,  and  are  anxious  to  count 
the  cost  as  well  as  to  know  the  beat  boiler  to  employ. — D.  T,  F.] 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apple-tree  Boring  Caterpillars. — I  send  herewith  a  caterpillar 
and  a  piece  of  Apple  tree  in  which  I  found  it.  What  is  its  name  ? — 
C.  B.  [The  yellow  caterpillar  sent  with  raised  black  spots  interapersed 
over  the  body  is  that  of  the  wood  leopard  moth  (Zeuzera  jEscuH). 
Besides  boring  into  the  wood  of  the  Apple  tree  this  caterpillar  has  been 
found  injuring  other  trees,  such  as  the  Elm,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  Pear. 
It  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  London  district,  and  has  been  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.— W.  W.  S.] 

Striking  Rose  Cuttings.— If  your  subscriber  (p.  275)  has  failed  to 
strike  Rose  cuttings  outside,!  would  recommend  him  to  take  them  off  with  a 
heel  and  put  them  in  pots,  plungiug  the  pots  in  a  cool  frame  and  taking 
care  to  preserve  an  equable  state  of  moisture  in  the  soil  throughout  the 
winter  and  early  spring. — A.  W.  P. 

Substitutes  for  the  Potato  (p.  275).— I  have  no  faith  in  the  dis- 
covery  of  any  real  substitute  for  the  Potato,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  improving  its  culture  and  introducing  better  disease -resisting  varieties. 
Much  more  also  might,  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the  cultivation  of  other 
vegetables  to  partially  take  its  place,  or  to  be  supplementary  to  the  Potato 
I  have  lately  had  a  week's  run  through  many  counties  and  have  kept  an 
eje  on  the  allotments  and  cottage  gardens  as  I  passed,  and  I  have  been 
horrified  to  see  the  wretched  condition  in  which  too  many  of  them  are. 
Potatoes  still  in  the  ground  under  a  mass  of  weeds  that  might  be  mown 
with  the  scythe,  is  far  too  common  an  occurrence,  and  the  attention  given 
to  other  kinds  of  vegetables  is  of  the  most  fragmentary  kind.  The  best 
advice  I  can  give  is,  plant  more  early  and  second  early  Potatoes.  Lift 
them  early  and  plant  Brussels  Sprouts,  Coleworts,  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers, 
Spinach,  and  Turnips.  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  might 
also  be  more  largely  grown  ;  Haricot  Beans  might  be  tried ;  and,  above  all, 
the  land  should  be  well  cultivated  and  weeds  kept  down. — E.  Hobday. 

Karnes  of  Plants.— G,  R.— Certainly  Sassafras  officinale  ;  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  diversity  in  form  and  size  exhibited  by  the  leaves. 
D. — Polypodium  irregulare.  Q. — Lamium  maculatum  aureum.  J.  D.  M. 
— 1,    doubtless  laolepis  gracilis;   2  and  3  not  Isolepis  setaceus,   but  a 


nearly  allied  species,  Isolepis  Savii,  which  is  larger,  paler,  and  has  widely 
different  fruit.  The  genus  Isolepis  is  considered  by  most  botanists  merely 
as  a  section  of  Scirpus.  W.  H.  M. — It  seems  to  agree  with  Sophora 
(Edwardsia)  microphylla,  which  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  name  with  certainty  any  exotic  Leguminous  plant  from 
leaves  alone ;  generally  both  flowers  and  fruit  are  absolutely  necessary. 
E.  D. — 2,  Dicksouia  antarctica ;  3,  Aspidium  capense.  F.  H — 1,  Aster 
pyrenceus  ;  2,  Helenium  varium  ;  3,  Helenium  autumnale;  4,  Helianthua 
occidentalia ;  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  undeterminable  without  lower 
leaves.  F.  T.—Cupressus  macrocarpa  or  Limbertiana.  X.  C. — 1, 
Retiuospora  pisiferaplumosaaurea;  2,Capressu3  Lawsoniana;  S.Chamoa- 
cvparis  sphaaroidea  aurea  variegata ;  4,  Retiuospora  pisifera  filif era ;  the 
rest  hereafter.     We  cannot  name  more  than  four  at  one  time, 

Kames  of  Fruits.— 0.  Gr.— We  are  unable  to  name  your  Apples 
from  single  specimens ;  1  appears  to  be  Emperor  Alexander. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW. 

September  24  &  25. 
This  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  beat  fruit  show  that  has  ever 
taken  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  point  of  numbers,  perhaps,  it  did 
not  excel  its  predecessors,  but,  as  regards  quality,  a  decided  advance  was 
observable  on  the  exhibits  of  former  years.  Hardy  fruit  was  especially 
good,  nearly  all  the  specimens  shown  bein?  clear  and  sound.  The  long 
Hues  of  Grapes  and  miscellaneous  collections  of  fruits,  however,  attracted 
most  attention,  togetherlwith  some  magnificent  pot  Vines  from  Berkbam- 
sted,  and  the  bunches  of  Grapes  shown  for  weight. 

Collections  of  Fruit. — These  were  not  quite  so  numerons  as  nsnal. 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  larger  classes.  Mr.  Colman,  gardener  to 
Lord  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle,  had  the  best  exhibition.  It  consisted  of 
fine  examples  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  shapely  in  bunch  and  fine  in 
colour  and  berry;  also  well- ripened  Queen  and  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines, 
Harrington  Peaches,  Read's  Netted  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  Morello 
Cherries,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chn'tien  Pears.  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge,  had 
also  a  good  collection,  in  which  were  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums,  Pitmaeton 
Orange  Nectarines,  Walburton  Admiral  Peaches,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
and  good  Grapes.  Mr.  Goodaore,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  furnished 
a  collection,  in  which  were  fine  examples  of  Marie  Louise  Pears,  Lady 
Downes  Grapes ;  also  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Jefierson  Plums,  and  Bar- 
rington  Peaches. 

Grapes.— Collections  of  these  were  numerous.  The  first  prize  for  ten 
varieties  fell  to  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield. 
It  consisted  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  AUcante,  Bar- 
barossa,  Trebbiano,  Gros  Colman,  Lady  Downes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Venn's  Muscat,  all  good  in  bunch  and  berry  and  finely  finished. 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  Berkhamsted,  had  an  excellent  collection,  but  were 
disqualified  on  account  of  Bowood  Muscat  and  Muscat  of  jilexandria 
being  shown  as  two  varieties,  a  fact  worth  bearing  in  mind  by  exhibitors 
of  Grapes.  For  several  years  Messrs.  Lane  have  shown  the  two  Grapes 
in  question  without  dispute,  but  on  this  occasion  the  collection,  the  best 
in  the  show,  was  disqualified  on  that  account.  The  collection  contained 
large  and  handsome  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  Treb- 
biano, Gros  Colman,  Black  Prince,  and  other  well-knowu  kinds.  Mr. 
Sage,  Ashridge,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  five  kmds. 
They  were  compact  in  buuch  and  fairly  well  coloured.  A  better  collection 
came  from  Mr.  Tyler,  gardener  to  K.  Gosling,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford, 
but  this  also  contained  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Bowood  Muscat,  and 
was  in  consequence  disqualified.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  well  shown. 
The  best  three  bunches  came  from  Messrs.  Lane,  who  had  wonderfully 
fine  bunches,  symmetrical  in  shape,  large  in  the  berry,  and  beautifully 
ripened.  Three  fine  bunches,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded,  were 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Jarman,  Westwood  Lodge,  Isle  of  Thanet.  Madres- 
field  Court  was,  in  a  few  cases,  shown  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  it  before,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  majority  of  the 
bunches  were  badly  coloured.  The  best  three  bunches  of  Bnckland 
Sweetwater  came  from  Mr.  Bungay,  gardener  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hill 
House,  Heme  Hill.  Mr.  Coleman  had  three  splendid  bunches  of  Lady 
Downes.  Three  fine  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling  were  shown  by  Mr. 
D.  P.  Bell ;  the  berries  were  large  and  finely  coloured,  and  altogether  it 
appears  to  be  a  Grape  which  will  henceforward  find  a  place  on  our  exhi- 
bition tables.  For  heavy  bunches  of  Grapes  the  first  prize  on  this  occa- 
sion was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kirk,  gardener  to  Mrs.  MacKie,  Castle  Douglas, 
Kirkcudbrightshire.  It  was  an  enormous  cluster,  weighing  16  lb.,  the 
kind  being  apparently  White  Nice.  Mr.  Gosling,  Bishop's  Stortford, 
showed  a  bunch  of  Barbarossa,  which  weighed  9  lb.  2  oz.,  and  the  best 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  weighed  7  lb.  2  oz.  The  best  three  bunches 
of  Grapes,  consisting  of  any  black  kind  except  Hamburghs,  came  from 
Messrs.  Lane,  and  consisted  of  Alicante — large,  well-shaped  bunches, 
fine  in  colour  and  large  in  berry.  Messrs.  Lane  also  showed  some  well- 
fruited  pot  Vines,  some  of  the  bunches  being  almost  equal  to  those  on 
first  prize  stands. 

Pines.— Of  these  only  fifteen  fruits  were  shown,  all  of  which  were  of 
fair  size  and  quality.  The  best  Queen  came  from  Mr.  Sage,  and  the  best 
Smooth  Cayenne  from  Mr.  Koss,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury.  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  had  a  very  fine  fruit  of  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  a  good  Smooth  Cayenae  was  shown  by  Mr.  Pragnell, 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines.— These  were  not  so  numerous  as  in 
former  years.  The  Peach  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  Lord 
falmerston,  a  variety  which  was  shown  in  unusually  good  condition; 
Princesa  of  Wales,  Walburton  Admiral,  and  Lady  Palmerston  were  also 
Tery  fine.  As  regards  quality.  Peaches  perhaps  were  never  shown  better 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  Nectarines,  on  the  contrary,  were  poor, 
being  either  unripe  or  shi-ivelled  ;  the  best  kind  was  the  Pine-apple. 
„  Melons  were  shown  in  good  numbers,  the  smaller  or  medium-sized 
fruits  bemg  the  best.  Hecktield  Hybrid  and  Dickson's  Exquisite  were  the 
best  green-fleshed  kinds,  and  a  seedling  from  Mr.  Atkins,  Wantage,  and 
Head's  Scarlet-flesh  the  best  scarlet-fleshed. 

_  Plums,  both  black  and  light-coloured,  were  numerous  and  excellent 
in  quality.  The  best  three  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Sage,  and  consisted  of 
Jefl^erson,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Cox's  Em. 
peror,  a  fine  dark  Plum,  was  shown,  as  were  also  MacLaughlin's  Late 
Gage,  and  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Green 
Gages,  which  are  over. 

Apples  and  Pears.— Of  these  Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross, 
sent  a  fine  collection,  consisting  of  upwards  of  200  dishes.  Messrs.  Paul 
1  °^,'  Cheshunt,  also  sent  a  smaller  but  excellent  collection,  as  did 
also  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth.  The  best  three  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples  came  from  Mr.  Bowles,  gardener  to  W.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Beresford 
Mouse,  Maidstone,  and  consisted  of  fine  scarlet  fruits  of  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  weU.coloured,  clean  fruits  of  Eibston  Pippin,  and  Cox's 
Grange  Pippin.  The  next  collection  in  point  of  merit  came  from  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  gardener  to  H.  T.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Sandhills,  Bletchingly,  and 
consisted  of  finely-coloured,  even  examples  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  and  a  handsome-looking  dessert  Apple,  the  name  of  which 
was  unknown.  Mr.  Haycock,  gardener  to  E.  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court, 
Maidstone,  had  well-coloured,  even-sized  fruits  of  Reine  des  Reinette, 
Kibston,  and  Mother  Apple.  Among  other  collections,  the  best  looking 
was  fiing  of  the  Pippins,  an  Apple  shown  on  this  occasion  Imore  exten- 
sively than  any  other  kind,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  better  condition  than 
we  have  ever  before  seen  it.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  one  of  the  best 
stnped  dessert  Apples,  was  also  worthy  of  notice,  as  was  likewise  scarlet 
Pearmain  and  Lord  Lennox.    Kitchen  Apples  were  very  large,  and  none 

™«m  appeared  to  be  afl'ected  with  maggot,  which  was  the  case  last 
year,  1  he  best  examples  in  this  class  came  from  Mr.  Bowler,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  largest  fruit  of  Winter  Hawthornden  perhaps  ever  shown, 
Warner  s  King,  and  Stane's  Seedhng.  Mr.  J.  Pluck,  New  Street,  Jersey, 
had  the  next  best  collection,  in  which  were  noble  fruits  of  Alfriston, 
Reinette  d  Angleterre,  and  Grosse  Menagere  j^the  same  exhibitor  had  also 
marvellous  frnits  of  Pott's  Seedling  and  Mere  de  M,inage.  Several  extra 
prizes  were  awarded  in  this  class,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits. 
Amongst  the  best  looking  kinds  in  the  whole  collections  were  Lane's 
Prmce  Albert,  Emperor  Alexander,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Suffield, 
Kentish  Filbasket,  and  Cox's  Pomona.  The  best  dish  of  dessert  Pears 
came  from  Barham  Court ;  they  were  large,  even,  and  of  fine  form  ;  the 
kinds  shown  were  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante  de  Cuerne,  and 
Doyenn'3  Boussock.  The  second  prize  exhibition  consisted  of  ripe  and 
finely-coloured  fruits  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
and  Gansel's  Bergamot.  Other  kinds  most  noticeable  for  good  qnahty 
were  BeurriS  Superfin,  Bon  Louise,  Duchesse  de  Angoulcme,  and  Marie 
Louise.  Kitchen  Pears  were  shown  fairly  well,  the  best  examples  coming 
from  Jersey.  The  sorts  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  were  Belle 
Angevine,  Catillac,  and  Grosse  Callebasse.  Of  Uvedale'a  St.  Germain, 
King  Edward,  and  Sarrazin  very  fine  fruit  were  also  shown. 

Mr.  Muir,  gardener  to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Margam  Park,  Taibach, 
bouth  Wales,  sent  an  interesting  collection  of  fruit  of  the  Orange  tribe, 
consisting  of  thirteen  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gar- 
dens, showed  very  fine  MorcUo  Cherries.  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Earl 
Fortescue,  exhibited  a  triple  Pineapple,  each  fruit  weighing  from  2  lb.  to 
i  lb. ;  and  Mr.  Thomson  exhibited  male  and  female  cones  of  Encepha- 
lartos  viUosus,  the  former  being  nearly  2  ft.  in  length  and  the  latter  0  in., 
which  had  been  grown  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Vegetables. — These  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen  them  on 
former  occasions,  but  they  were  excellent  in  quality.  The  best  collection 
came  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset.  It  contained 
sixteen  varieties,  all  of  which  were  in  every  way  excellent.  They  con. 
sisted  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas,  Schoolmaster  Potatoes,  clean  and  handsome 
Snowball  'I'urnips,  Jackson's  Mammoth  Tomatoes,  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower  (large,  firm,  and  white),  Carcuton  Leeks,  and  four 
handsome  and  even  fruits  of  Tender  and  True  Cucumber.  In  other  col- 
lections  we  noted  very  handsome  and  well-ripened  bulbs  of  Sutton's 
Improved  Reading  Onions,  and  very  fine  examples  of  Criterion  and 
Carter's  Green  Gage  Tomatoes.  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  had  very  fine  Divarf  Mammoth  Cauliflowers  and  well, 
blanched  Cardoons.  Celery  throughout  was  generally  of  unusually  good 
quality,  and  some  very  good  Brussels  Sprouts  were  shown  in  several  col- 
lections. 

Cut  Flowers.— Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons  showed  some  beautiful 
Roses  for  this  time  of  the  year.  They  consisted  of  both  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetual g,  among  which  were  especially  noteworthy  large  stands  of 
Sofrano,  Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  beautiful 
blooms  of  the  white  Niphetoa.  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Charles  Darwin, 
two  excellent  new  Rosea,  were  also  shown  in  fairly  good  condition,  and 
Captain  Christy  and  La  France  were  likewise  represented  by  good  blooms. 
Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  sent  several  stands  of  Dahlias,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  Among  the  most  noticeable  kinds  were  Clara, 
a  beautiful  lively  pink ;  Baroness  Bnrdett  Coutts,  white  edged  with 
violet;  John  Bennett,  golden-yellow  edged  with  fiery  scarlet,  very  showy ; 


Perfection  of  Primroses,  delicate  primrose  and  fine  in  form ;  and  J.  E. 
Quennell,  golden-yellow.  Mr.  Harris,  Orpington,  sent  a  dozen  blooms  of 
a  fine  yellow  Dahlia  named  President,  which  promises  to  be  a  good  kind 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Mr.  Morgan,  gardener  to  Major  Scott,  Wray 
Park,  Reigate,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  cut  blooms  of  Quilled  and 
German  Asters,  as  was  also  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  gardener  to  F.  J.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Windsor.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  cut  blooms  of 
Begonias,  which  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  their  large  size 
and  diversity  of  colour. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  SHOW. 

This  was  held  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company'fl 
fruit  showj  the  two  combined  making  one  of  the  most  interesting  shows 
of  the  year.  The  samples  shown,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  a  bad  Potato  year,  were  much  superior  to  those  shown  on  any  former 
occasion,  and  the  competition  was  very  keen  in  most  classes.  Mr. 
McKiulay,  Woodbine  Cottage,  Beckenham,  carried  off  the  prize  for 
twenty-four  varieties,  offered  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  with  pro- 
bably one  of  the  finest  collections  ever  brought  together ;  it  consisted  of 
medium-sized  tubers,  handsome  in  shape,  and  excellent  in  quality.  The 
following  are  the  varieties :  Grampian,  Snowflake,  Trophy,  Schoolmaster, 
Lady  Webster,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Blanchard,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Ash- 
top  Fluke,  Shelburne,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  King,  Late  Eoae, 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  Beckenham  Beauty,  International,  Red 
Emperor,  New  Cambridge  Kidney,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Onwards, 
Edgcott  Seedling,  King  of  Potatoes,  Superior,  and  Breadfruit.  In 
competition  for  Messrs.  Sutton's  Prizes  offered  for  eighteen  varieties  of 
Potatoes  there  were  twenty. four  competitors,  Mr.  Creswell  was  first 
with  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  one  of  the  best  new  Potatoes  in  cultiva- 
tion and  an  enormous  cropper ;  International  Kidney,  fine  in  form  and 
quality  ;  Covent  Grarden  Perfection,  Brawnell'a  Superior  (Red  Kidney), 
Bnowflake,  and  Schoolmaster,  all  of  which  were  of  good  size  and  band- 
some  in  shape.  In  other  collectiona  in  the  same  class,  the  best  were 
International,  Covent  Grarden  Perfection,  Snowflake,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
Royal  Ashleaf,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Waterloo  Kidney,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Wonderful  (Red).  Edgecott  Seedling  and  International  were  perhaps 
the  handsomest  Kidneys  in  the  show.  Lady  Paget,  Fenn's  Bountiful 
(Red),  Webb's  Imperial,  and  Red  Garibaldi  are  also  tine  exhibition  kinds. 
Among  Rounds,  the  best  were  Radstock  Beauty,  Model,  Bedfont  Prolific, 
Schoolmaster,  Porter's  Excelsior,  White  Emperor,  Red  Emperor,  and 
Lye's  Favourite.  The  best  twelve  dishes  of  English -raised  Potatoes  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  and  consisted  of  Lapstone  Kidney.  Royal  Ashleaf, 
Salmon  Kidney,  Princess  of  Wales,  Schoolmaster,  Red  Fluke,  and  Rector 
of  Woodstock.  Other  collections  in  tbe  same  class  contained  fine  examples 
of  McKinlay's  Pride,  Waterloo  Kidney,  Early  Rose,  Fenn's  Perfection 
Kidney,  Porter's  Seedling,  and  Berkshire  Kidney.  Messrs.  Lett  &  Hart, 
Whitebill,  Faversham,  had  the  best  nine  dishes  of  American  Potatoes, 
including  Superior  Red,  Snowflake,  and  Bresee's  Prolific.  Mr.  J.  Pink 
showed,  in  the  same  class,  Snowflake,  American  Breadfruit,  and  Early 
Oneida.  The  best  six  dishes  of  Potatoes  came  from  Mr,  Finlay,  Banbury, 
Oson,  who  had  small  but  white  and  smooth  samples  of  Edgecote  Kidney, 
a  seeJling,  very  handsome  in  shape  ;  also  Schoolmaster,  one  of  the  best 
Potatoes  grown  ;  Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Lye's  Favourite,  a  yellow-skinned 
kind  tinted  with  pink.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Hamstead  Park,  Newbury,  showed 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Magnum  Bonum  in  fine 
condition.  In  the  class  of  four  varieties  of  Potatoes  Mr.  W.  Finlay  had 
excellent  examples  of  Lapstone  Kidney,  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum, 
Blanchard,  and  Scotch  Blue  j  and  Mr.  F.  Miller  had  Model,  Yorkshire 
Hero,  Blanchard,  and  Red  Garibaldi  in  good  condition.  In  other  collec- 
tions the  best  were  Snowflake,  Porter's  Excelsior,  International  Kidney, 
Red  Garibaldi,  and  Breadfruit.  In  competition  for  six  dishes,  new  kinds 
not  in  commerce,  Mr.  J.  Pink,  Lees  Court,  Faversham,  showed  large  and 
smooth  tubers  of  Early  King  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  the  latter  a  salmon- 
coloured  Kidney;  and  Triumph,  large,  with  few  eyes.  In  the  same 
class  Mr.  Peter  McKinlay  had  fine,  even,  medium-sized  tubers  of  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  Shelbourne,  Red  Kidney  Trophy,  Red  Round  Triumph, 
and  McKinlay's  Pride,  a  white  Kidney.  Other  exhibitors  in  the  same 
class  had  American  Ice  Cream,  a  round  Potato  with  a  rough  skin,  but 
evidently  of  good  quality ;  and  Bedfont  Prolific,  round,  white,  and 
smooth.  Mr.  Porter  sent  seedlings  and  selected  kinds,  many  of  which 
were  of  a  promising  description  ;  also  selected  garden  Turnips,  handsome 
in  shape  and  in  every  way  excellent.  Mr.  R.  Fenn  also  sent  several  dishes 
of  new  seedling  Potatoes.  The  best  single  dishes  of  Kidney  Potatoes  con- 
sisted of  the  old  Ashleaf,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Lapstone,  Fenn's  ^Early  White 
Kidney,  and  Yorkshire  Hero.  The  best  coloured  Kidpeys  were 
Purple  Ashleaf,  Garibaldi,  and  Fenn's  Bountiful.  The  best  round 
coloured  Potatoes  were  Red  Emperor,  Blanchard,  and  Main  Crop ;  and 
the  best  round  white  Potatoes  were  Handsworth  Early,  Porter's  Excel- 
sior, and  Schoolmaster.  Extensive  miscellaneous  collections  were  shown 
by  some  of  the  principal  trade  growers.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  exhibited 
fifty  dishes  of  selected  show  vai"ieties,  including  the  new  Woodstock 
Kidney,  a  beautifully  shaped  rough-skinned  variety  of  great  promise; 
also  fine  examples  of  Magnum  Bonum,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Yorkshire 
Hero,  Early  Oxford,  and  Sutton's  King  of  Potatoes.  Messrs.  Carter  <&  Co. 
exhibited  little  mounds  of  Improved  Magnum  Bonum  grown  at  Sandring- 
ham,  Snowflake,  Bresee's  Prohfic,  Schoolmaster,  Carter's  Excelsior,  and 
other  varieties  lof  superior  merit;  and  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  sent 
twenty-two  baskets,  principally  of  American  varieties, 

A  complete  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  at  both  the  above  shows  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  columns. 
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•'  This  is  an  art 
Whicti  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
TsB  Abt  itself  is  Natijee."— SAatcweore. 


DIVERSITY  OF  FORM  AND  COLOUR  IN  PLANTS 
Whex  we  consider  the  wealth  of  plants  both  flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  which  are  adapted  for  general  culture  in  our 
gardens  we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  to  find  a  great 
amount  of  variety  therein.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  that 
adherence  to  fashion  which  Alphonse  Karr  has  so  admirably 
satirised  still  so  far  affects  the  gardening  world  as  to  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  sameness  and  uniformity  in  our  pleasure 
grounds.  Many  plants  undeniably  useful  and  highly  decora- 
tive are  but  sparingly  met  with,  and  their  merits  receive  but 
partial  recognition.  So  long  as  the  rage  for  bright,  glaring 
colours  and  strong  effects  exists,  so  long  will  this  state  of 
affairs  continue.  Whilst  plants  are  only  valued  for  the  effect 
which  they  produce  in  crowded  masses  we  shall  not  see  much 
alteration  in  our  present  system,  and  many  of  our  best  plants 
will  remain  in  unmerited  oblivion.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
our  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias  banished  from 
our  gardens,  but  I  should  like  to  see  them  oftener  than 
they  are  in  contrast  with  other  plants.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Pentstemon.  How  seldom  do  we  see  a  well-cared- 
for  collection,  and  yet  here  is  a  plant  distinct  enough  ia 
growth  and  inflorescence  to  render  its  presence  desirable  in 
any  garden.  Then  there  is  the  Antirrhinum,  possessing  dis- 
tinctive features  of  its  own ;  Lobelia  fulgens,  too,  a  noble  plant, 
but  seldom  seen  in  good  condition.  Annuals,  again,  are  too 
sparingly  employed  in  a  general  way.  What  can  surpass 
Phlox  Drummondi  and  its  varieties  for  delicacy  and  brillancy 
of  colour  ?  The  Zinnia,  too,  the  Aster,  and  the  Stock  are  not 
to  be  surpassed  for  effect ;  and  yet  for  one  bed  or  patch  of  such 
subjects  as  these  one  may  count  twenty  of  the  so-called  bedding 
plants.  These,  too,  are  but  a  few  of  the  great  numbers  which 
deserve  mention,  but  my  object  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  list 
et  desirable  subjects  as  to  show  how  very  easily  uniformity 
and  sameness  may  be  made  to  yield  to  that  diversity  of  form 
and  colour,  which  is  the  delight  of  the  true  plant  lover.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a  more  general  attempt,  at 
least  in  small  gardens,  to  stamp  each  one  with  a  character 
and  individuality  wholly  its  own.  We  sometimes  see  a  garden 
where  the  owner,  disregarding  the  prejudices  of  fashion,  has 
accumulated  the  plants  which  he  loves  best,  and  placed  them 
in  such  situations  as  are  most  congenial  to  them.  Such  a 
garden  to  whoever  cherishes  plants  for  their  individual  worth, 
and  who  finds  a  charm  in  each  and  every  kind,  is  a  never  end- 
ing source  of  pleasure.  Many  conceive  that  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  introducing  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  into 
their  parterres  they  have  done  pretty  well  all  that 
is  needful  to  secure  a  good  effect.  This  is,  however,  far 
from  being  the  case,  as  I  hold  that  diversity  of  form 
rather  than  variety  of  colour  is  the  main  feature  to  be  kept 
in  view,  either  in  planting  permanently  or  merely  for  the  summer 
season.  It  has  probably  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  to  have  casu- 
ally come  across  a  garden  which,  although  not  more  favoured  in 
extent  and  situation  than  many  others,  possessed  an  inde- 
scribable charm  ;  yet  when  this  same  garden  was,  as  it  were, 
analysed,  it  may  have  been  found  that  the  charm  really  con- 
sisted in  the  use  of  subjects  which  contrasted  and  yet  harmon- 
ised with  each  other.  As  an  instance,  I  will  take  the  Pampas 
Grass.  Where  does  it  produce  the  best  effect  ?  Not  isolated 
upon  an  open  expanse  of  Grass,  but  where  it  is  in  proximity 
with  rigid,  close-growing  trees  and  shrubs.  Or  take,  again,  a 
large  Fuchsia  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  carpet  of  variegated 
Periwinkle ;  here  we  get  diversity  of  form  combined  with 
variety  of  colour.  In  what  does  the  interest  belonging  to  the 
Fernery,  the  Alpine  rockwork,  the  rustic  rootwork,  reside  ? 
Simply  in  its  not  only  affording  a  complete  contrast  to  every- 
thing else,  but  in  producing  in  itself  innumerable  variations. 
It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  these  effects  may  be  easily  obtained 


by  employing  plants  of  easy  culture  and  of  a  comparatively 
hardy  character ;  we  have  no  need  to  ransack  our  stoves  for 
this  purpose.  The  hardy  Ferns  are  as  beautiful  as  exotic  ones, 
and  variation  in  foliage  and  general  growth  may  be  found 
amongst  those  plants  which  require  but  little  protection  and 
need  but  little  care.  Variety  is  to  be  obtained  not  only  by 
means  of  the  introduction  of  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs  possess- 
ing distinctive  characteristics,  but  also  by  happy  and  tasteful 
combinations.  An  isolated  tree,  around  the  trunk  and  amongst 
the  branches  of  which  rambles  some  hardy  climbing  plant,  and 
at  the  foot  of  which  a  tuft  of  some  graceful  Grass,  a  Fuchsia, 
or  hardy  Fern  springs  up  irregularly  from  amidst  a  carpet 
of  Ivy,  will  impart  an  air  of  freedom  and  natural  grace  to  a 
place,  and  will  tone  down  the  formality  which  more  or  less 
exists  in  all  well-kept  gardens.  In  the  case  of  tree  and  shrub 
planting,  more  might  be  done  than  is  generally  attempted 
with  the  view  of  giving  variety.  We  have  evergreens 
of  many  tints,  and  varying  immensely  in  habit  of  growth ; 
monotony  in  this  direction  is,  therefore,  inexcusable.  It  is 
really  not  more  difficult  to  obtain  variety  in  small  gardens  than 
in  those  of  greater  extent,  the  only  difference  being  that 
suitable  subjects  must  be  chosen.  There  must  also  be  a  resolute 
determination  to  avoid  repetition  ;  never  retain  a  quantity  of 
any  one  plant  because  it  is  exceptionally  attractive,  as  in  the 
end  it  will,  by  excluding  others,  become  uninteresting. 
My  advice  would  be  to  select  judiciously  plants  of  each  kind 
sparingly,  and  above  all  make  a  study  of  the  various  habits 
and  tints  of  vegetable  forms,  in  order  to  produce  tasteful 
effects  and  harmonious  combinations.  If  instead  of  emulating 
the  blaze  of  large  establishments  and  public  gardens,  amateurs 
would  allow  more  scope  to  their  individual  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions, choosing  the  plants  they  like  instead  of  adhering  strictly 
to  those  which  happen  to  be  most  in  vogue,  they  would  find 
more  true  enjoyment  in  their  gardens  than  they  now  do,  and 
we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  seeing  plants  at 
their  hio;hest  stage  of  development  which  are  but  rarely  seen 
or  are  consigned  to  some  out-of-the-way  spot  where  they  get 
but  little  chance  of  developing  their  true  character. 
Byfleet.  J.  Coenhill. 


SWEET-SCENTED    STOVE    PLANTS. 

QuiSQUALIS   INOICA. 

How  seldom  does  one  meet  with  this  old-fashioned,  sweet- 
scented,  free-flowering  plant !  We  have  a  fine  specimen  of  it 
in  a  stove,  in  which  there  is  also  a  large  plant  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda.  Either  alone  are  among  the  sweetest  of  all  plants  ; 
but  the  two  together  are  superb,  and  a  puzzle  to  most  visitors. 
After  a  few  sniffs,  "  Stephanotis  ?  Yes  ;  but  how  peculiar ! 
What  a  sweet,  spicy  fragrance  !  different  from  any  I  have  ever 
smelt  before."  And  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  saw  the  Quis- 
qualis  before,  with  its  pretty  green  leaves  and  graceful,  pen- 
dent bunches  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  To  do  the  plant  justice, 
it  should  be  planted  out  in  the  stove  and  a  few  main  branches 
trained  along  the  roof  just  under  the  glass.  The  usual 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam  suits  it  well.  It  may  be  spurred 
closely  in  during  winter,  something  in  the  way  of  a  Grape 
Vine,  to  give  light  to  the  other  plants  in  the  house.  It  will 
break  away  freely  in  the  spring,  and  must  not  be  pruned  any 
more,  as  it  flowers  on  the  ends  of  the  current  year's  wood.  It 
does  best,  too,  wholly  untrained,  allowing  the  spray  to  droop 
down  gracefully  from  the  glass.  Numbers  of  shoots  are  often 
produced.  The  weakest  should  in  such  cases  be  cut  clean  out. 
Strong  shoots  often  also  break  out  and  run  great  distances. 
One  or  more  of  these  should  be  trained  up  to  the  roof  in  all 
cases  where  room  can  be  found  or  made  for  them.  These  will 
break  out  into  laterals,  and  continue  flowering  right  up  into 
the  winter.  As  the  first  shoots  will  begin  to  flower  in  May  or 
June,  a  long  succession  of  bloom  may  thus  be  gathered  from 
the  same  plant.  The  flowers  are  not  unlike  a  pink  Bouvardia 
in  form  and  appearance.  Their  colour  is  also  almost  unique 
among  flowers  varying  with  their  age  and  position  in  regard 
to  the  light  from  almost  white  to  a  decided  rose  or  red.  The 
fragrance  is  .also  unique — say  Stephanotis  with  a  dash  of 
Vanilla  in  it,  or  rather  Quisqualis,  for  there  is  no  odour  known 
to  me  so  distinct,  while  nothing  could  be  more  pleasant.  The 
plant  has  a  drawback  which  may  have  helped  to  limit  its  cultiva- 
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tion.  Hardly  is  a  branch  of  it  cut  when  its  flowers  drop  of!:  one  by 
one,  their  long  tubes  falling  from  the  stems.  But  for  this  failing, 
few  flowers  would  be  more  useful  for  drooping  over  the  sides  of 
small  vases  and  baskets  than  the  Quisqualis  indica.  By  out- 
ting  the  bunches  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  and  handling 
them  carefully,  it  may  still  be  used  for  these  purposes  ;  but 
this  peculiar  failing  of  the  Quisqualis  only  renders  the 
blossoms  more  useful  for  other  purposes.  The  flowers  should  be 
picked  singly,  and  used  for  the  furnishing  of  small  glasses, 
baskets,  pans,  &c.,  or  for  bouquets.  This  prevents  the  large 
sacrifice  of  advancing  buds  incident  to  the  cutting  off  branch- 
lets  of  the  Quisqualis,  and  preserves  the  flowers  much  longer 
sweet  and  fresh.  Garnished  with  Moss  or  small  Ferns,  tew 
flowers  are  more  effective  in  small  glasses  than  those  of  the 
Quisqualis  ;  they  also  look  well  with  Stephanotis,  white  Bou- 
vardias,  Jasmines,white  Primroses,  Cyclamens,  or  Snowdrops — 
almost  the  only  flowers  they  go  well  with.  I'or  bouquet  or 
wreath  work  blooms  of  Quisqualis  are  most  effective  in  threes ; 
used  thus  for  the  fringe  of  a  bouquet,  the  flowers  give  a 
unique  effect  and  fragrance,  and  are  generally  much  admired 
by  all  lovers  of  chaste  colours  and  choice  perfumes.  A  spray 
of  damp  Moss  twisted  round  the  trio  of  blossoms  preserves 
them  fresh  and  sweet.  The  single  flowers,  placed  in  water, 
also  last  several  days.  Finally,  the  Quisqualis  is  an  exception- 
ally clean  plant ;  aphides,  nor  scale,  nor  thrips  will  have  none 
of  it,  and,  although  growing  side  by  side  with  the  Stephanotis, 
a  mealy  bug  seldom  or  never  touches  it.  B.  T.  Fisu. 


DWABF  NASTURTIUMS. 
The  exceedingly  brilliant  colours  seen  just  now  in  these  gay, 
but  tender,  garden  plants  resemble  in  one  respect  the  leaves  of 
the  Virginian  Creeper,  which  are  never  so  beautiful  as  just 
before  death.  A  sharp  white  frost  may  come  at  any  moment, 
and  destroy  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  also  the  life 
of  the  plant.  Few  annuals  come  into  flower  more  quickly  than 
these  Nasturtiums ;  few  bloom  more  constantly  or  longer. 
Modern  styles  of  bedding  have  hardly  dealt  with  the  Nastur- 
tium, especially  the  dwarf  kinds.  Such  rich,  bold  colours  as 
are  found  in  the  compactum  strains — sorts  that  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Tom  Thumb  kinds — are  marvellously 
effective  when  seen  in  masses,  and  if  the  soil  be  somewhat 
poor  so' much  the  greater  the  mass  of  bloom.  Bedfont  Rival, 
a  deep,  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  has  large  flowers  of  fine  form, 
and  it  is  a  robust  grower.  Beauty  of  Malvern  is  very  flori- 
ferous,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  have  less  depth  of 
colour.  Hunteri,  noticed  in  The  Garden  (p.  286),  flowers 
exceedingly  freely,  but  the  growth  is  small  and  dwarf ;  this  is 
better  fitted  for  moist  situations,  whilst  a  robust  kind,  such  as 
Bedfont  Rival,  does  remarkably  well  under  drier  conditions. 
The  most  effective  yellow,  the  flowers  of  which  are  profusely 
produced,  is  compactum  aureum,  a  good  companion  to  the 
scarlet  kind.  Lustrous  is  an  especially  rich-coloured  kind, 
having  deep  crimson-scarlet  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  dark  hue  ; 
though  a  little  less  floriferous  than  the  other  sorts,  it  is  more 
brilliant  and  effective  as  a  bedder  because  of  the  deep  rich 
tints  of  its  flowers.  A  very  pleasing  and  altogether  unusual 
colour  is  found  in  carminatum,  a  rich  carmine-red  variety  of 
the  large-flowered  scarlet  kind;  this  is  very  beautiful,  and 
produces  a  most  striking  mass  of  colour.  The  forms  of  com- 
pactum are  so  constant,  that  they  are  never  without  flowers 
from  first  to  last.  In  this  respect  these  outshine  the  Tom 
Thumb  kinds,  which  have  a  short  season  of  flower  and  then 
collapse.  They  can  be  had  good  from  seed,  and  generally  true, 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  actual  truthfulness  as  regards 
varieties  can  only  be  ensured  by  means  of  propagation  by 
cuttings.  Fortunately,  cuttings  are  furnished  by  the  plants  in 
great  abundance,  and  these  will  strike  freely  anywhere  under 
glass  if  put  in  about  the  middle  of  September.  A  few  dozens 
put  into  store  pots  will  yield  a  large  number  of  cuttings  in 
spring,  and  these  spring-struck  plants  make  the  best  for 
summer  bedding.  Plants  from  cuttings  also  make  less  leafage, 
furnish  more  bloom,  and,  curiously  enough,  produce  little  seed, 
but  what  is  so  produced  may  be  relied  upon  to  fairly  reproduce 
the  parents  if  no  other  kinds  of  Nasturtium  are  growing 
near.  In  growing  these  for  seed  it  is  tho  practice  to  weed  out 
everything  from  the  stock  that  is  not  true.    With  such  care, 


the  truthfulness  of  the  seed  produce  may  be  fairly  maintained. 
As  the  plants  cover  the  ground  rapidly,  it  is  found  advisable 
to  rake  the  surface  of  the  soil  smooth  and  fine,  so  that  when 
the  seed  is  dropped,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  largely  during 
the  summer,  it  can  be  gathered  up  by  hand  without  much 
difficulty.  The  plants  are  uprooted  early  in  October,  the 
seed  shed  is  cleared  up,  and  the  plants  are  placed  in  it. 
These  live  for  some  time,  and  soon  perfect  the  seed 
which  is  still  upon  them.  The  late  seed  takes  some  time  to 
fully  mature,  and  it  is  needful  to  keep  it  spread  out  thinly  on 
cloths  under  glass  for  several  weeks  before  it  is  fit  for  storing. 
The  Tom  Thumb  kinds  are  sown  in  large  breadths  in  the  open 
ground  in  spring,  but  the  compactum  race  grow  too  freely 
when  so  raised,  and  are  best  produced  under  glass  and  then 
planted  out.  Treated  thus,  they  bloom  earlier,  are  more  com- 
pact, and  can  be  planted  out  to  succeed  spring  bedding  plants. 
All  who  love  rich  masses  of  colour  will  find  these  dwarf 
Nasturtiums  or  Tropceolums  worth  cultivation.  A.  D. 


Fine  Willow  Trees. — I  have  lately  seen  some  astonishingly  large 
and  picturesque  Willows  in  Germany,  and  ahould  say  the  nobler  Wil- 
lows deserve  more  attention  at  th©  hands  of  planters,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  appearance  when  well  grown  and  old.  Per. 
haps  Mr.  Berry,  or  Mr.  Syme.'or  some  of  the  corregpondents  of  The 
Garden  will  tell  na  what  kinda  (among  the  very  large  nnmber  oE 
Willows  known  and  described)  are  most  remarkable  for  their  size 
and  pietareaqae  effects.  OE  course  anoh  qnestions  aa  size,  colour  at 
varioua  seasons,  and  habit  are  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  a  large 
number  of  botanists,  and  cannot  be  found  alluded  to  in  their  works. 
These,  for  the  present,  must  be  left  to  what  the  "  Journal  of 
Botany,"  advancing  halt  a  step  acroaa  the  imaginary  boundary 
which  Herbert  Spenoer  and  the  philosophers  tell  us  does  not  exist, 
terms  "  semi.soientifio  "  people. — J.  H. 

The  Wild  Honeysuckle. — I  never  remember  to  have  seen  this 
Honeysuckle  flower  in  Bach  prof  aaion  aa  it  haa  done  this  season.  The 
hed.^ea  in  most  places  in  thia  neighbourhood  have  been  crowded  with 
its  beautiful  flowera,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  unusually  large 
in  size;  thia  I  attribute  to  the  moist  season.  Its  beauty,  however, 
ia  shown  ofE  to  the  best  advantage  when  it  climba  high  up  amongst 
the  Oak,  Hazel,  and  other  treea,  forming  here  and  there  maaaes  of 
bloom  which  contrast  in  the  most  charming  manner  with  the  dark 
coloured  foliage  which  eurrounda  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleaaing 
than  thia  combination  of  flower  and  verdure,  and  it  seems  to  illustrate 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  how  many  of  our  climbing  plants  might 
be  utilised. — J.  Coenhill,  Byfieei. 

Distribution  of  Bedding  Plants. — Mr.  Lindaay  Wood,  of 
South  Hill,  near  Chester-le-Street,  has  requested  hia  gardener  to  dis- 
tribute the  whole  of  his  bedding  plants  among  auch  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood  as  like  to  apply  at  South  Hill  for  them. 
Many,  it  is  hoped,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  securing  such  plants 
as  they  require,  and  it  will  he  hard  indeed  iE,  out  of  halE.a-dozeu 
Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias,  the  average  intelligent  cottager  cannot 
save  at  leaat  one  half. — Tinedale. 

We  are  requeated  to  announce  that   the   Commisaioners  oE 

Her  Majeaty'a  Works  and  Public  Buildings  intend  to  distribute  this 
autumn  among  the  working  classes  and  the  poor  inhabitanta  of 
London  the  aurplua  bedding.out  plants  in  Battersea,  Hyde,  the 
Regent's,  and  Victoria  Parka,  and  in  the  Royal  Gardena,  Kew,  and 
Pleaaure  Gardena,  Hampton  Court.  IE  the  clergy,  school  commit- 
tees, and  others  interested  will  make  application  to  the  superin. 
tendont  of  the  park  nearest  to  their  respective  parishes,  or  to  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  or  the  superintendent  of 
Hampton  Court  Gardens,  in  the  case  of  persons  residing  in  those 
neighbourhoods,  they  will  receive  early  intimation  of  the  number 
of  plants  that  can  be  allotted  to  each  applicant  and  of  the  time 
and  manner  of    their  distribution. 

Carters'  Improved  Uagnum  Bonum  Potato. — Last  spring 
I  purchaaed  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  14  lb.  of  thia  Potato.,  The 
produce  of  the  seed  haa  in  the  last  few  weeks  been  taken  up  and 
carefully  weighed,  and  the  result  was  332  lb.  of  good  fit-for.table 
Potatoes,  almost  entirely  free  from  diaease,  and  when  I  say  almost 
entirely  free  from  disease,  I  mean  that  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred 
would  make  a  good  show  in  a  vegetable  dish,  and  this  in  a  wet  season 
and  in  damp  Lincolnshire. — Thomas  White,  Scamhleshy  Vicaragei 
Horncastlc, 
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Helianthus  orgyalislin  Flower. — This  plant,  ao  often  reoom. 
mended  for  its  foliage,  is  beautiful  when  in  flower,  the  blooms  being 
numerous  and  without  that  coarseness  whioh  is  oharaoteristic  of  a 
good  many  of  the  Compositae.  In  fact,  I  like  them  well  enough  to  out 
them  for  large  vases,  cutting  off  for  this  purpose  about  li  ft.  of  the 
shoot.  The  effect  of  large  plants  is  now  (September  29)  very  fine. — 
J.  H. 

Catalpa  Fruit. — Among  the  specialities  of  this  season  may  be 
mentioned  the  fruiting  of  the  Catalpa.  1  have  never  before  seen  the 
fruit  in  England,  but  my  tree  is  now  covered  with  it.  The  pods  are 
not  so  fine  as  I  have  seen  them  in  France,  being  only  about  6  in.  in 
length,  but  some  may  yet  get  longer.  In  France  I  have  seen  them 
over  1  ft.  in  length. — Henet  N.  Bllacombk,  Bitton  Vicarage,  near 
Bristol. 

Corydalis  lutea. — I  have  still  some  very  large  tufts  ot  this  old 
and  graceful  plant  that  are  to-day  (Sept.  27)  as  full  of  flower  as  they 
are  often  seen  in  midsummer.  It  seems  to  me  a  plant  of  the  highest 
merit  and  one  partially  neglected,  perhaps  owing  to  its  easy  culture 
and  its  being  common  in  some  localities.  On  ruins,  on  walls,  even  on 
high  and  dry  walls  in  perfect  repair,  on  the  rough  and  dry  rock 
garden,  or  on  borders  dry  or  moist,  it  seems  equally  at  home  and 
equally  useful. — J.  H. 

Gigantic  Rhododendron. — A  specimen  of  Bhododendronponti- 
cum  growing  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Earl  Annesley,at  Castlewellan, 
Co.  Down,  measures  252  ft.  in  circnmference  and  23  ft.  high.  It  is 
in  vigorous  health,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  Rhododendron  I  have  Been. 
la  any  one  acquainted  with  a  larger  ? — T.  Smith. 

The  White  Lapageria. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Cnlley, 
gardener  to  Edward  Salt,  Esq.,  Femiehurst,  Shipley,  near  Leeds,  a 
cluster  of  this  Lapageria  consisting  of  eleven  open  flowers  and  one 
bud.  The  blooms  are  individually  very  large  in  size,  ot  great  snb. 
stance,  and  of  a  pure  waxy  white.  On  the  red  kind  in  the  same 
establishment  there  are  also  just  now  several  hundred  blooms  open. 

New  White  Clove  Carnation. — I  noticed  a  paragraph  in 
The  Garden  the  other  day  (p.  234,)  referring  to  my  white  Clove  Car- 
nation Snsan  Askey.  It  comes  into  bloom  early  in  July,  and  con- 
tinues to  produce  blossoms  until  frosty  weather  seta  in,  each  flower 
being  large  in  size,  pure  white,  and  delicately  fragrant. — William 
CULVEKWELL,  Thorpe  Perrow. 

Pontederia  crassipes. — This  is  unusually  luxuriant  in  the 
Victoria  tank  in  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Eegent's  Park.  The 
stalk  of  one  of  the  leaves  which  we  measured  was  30  in.  in  length, 
and  the  leaf  itself  measured  11  in.  one  way  and  \li  in.  the  other. 
This  Pontederia  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  water  plants  for 
growing  in  ordinary  sitting  rooms.  A  woodcut  illustration  of  it  will 
be  found  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  171. 

Bananas  in  Covent  Garden. — These  are  just  now  very 
plentiful,  and  the  clusters  are  larger  than  we  ever  remember  to  have 
previously  seen  them.  The  pipa,  too,  are  individually  very  large  and 
plnmp,  and  as  many  as  120  may  be  counted  in  a  cluster.  They 
are  suspended  in  the  shops,  where,  with  a  little  warmth  and  plenty 
of  air,  they  ripen  perfectly. 

Choice  Orchids  in  Bloom  at  Chelsea. — The  Orchid  houses  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  are  just  beginning  to  be  attractive.  In 
addition  to  many  of  the  well-known  kinds  of  Lady's.slippers,  Phala?- 
nopsids,  and  Odontogloasums,  there  are  also  now  in  flower  several 
Orchids  of  a  new  description.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Dendro- 
binm  Gnibberti,  a  kind  in  the  way  of  D.  densiflorum,  but  shorter  in 
habit  of  growth,  and  having  larger  bulbs  and  much  larger  trusses  of 
blossoms,  some  of  them  measuring  upwards  of  12  in.  in  length.  The 
flowers,  whioh  have  a  golden-yellow  lip  and  cream-coloured  petals 
and  sepals,  are  very  showy,  rendering  this  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  Dendrobiums.  D.  bieibbum  snperbum  is  also  finely  in  bloom,  and, 
contrasted  with  the  type,  the  superiority  in  size  and  colour  of  ita 
flowers  can  at  once  be  seen.  A  new  Cattleya,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  labiata  and  C.  Loddigeai,  raised  ten  years  ago,  and  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  is  a  good  addition  to  hybrid  Cattleyas  ; 
the  petals  are  ot  a  rich  violet  colour,  and  the  lip  is  broadly  tipped 
with  purple.  A  very  fine  variety  ot  Miltonia  Moreliana  ia  also 
in  flower,  as  are  likewise  good  specimens  ot  the  sweet-scented 
PUnmna  fragrans.  Plants  of  Oncidium  Forbesi,  growing  on 
blocks  ot  wood  suspended  from  the  roof,  are  very  attractive,  bearing, 
as  they  do,  numerous  graceful  spikes  ot  rich  chooolate-gold. edged 
bloBSoms.  Phalsenopsis  rosea  may  here  be  found  in  better  condition 
than  one  usually  sees  it,  and  recently.imported  varieties  of  P.  grandi- 
flora  show  a  great  improvement  as  regards  the  size  ot  their  flowers 
on  those  hitherto  in   cultivation.     Odontogloaaum  crispum  and  0. 


vexillarium  are  famished  with  strong  spikes  of  flowers,  which  will 
soon  be  open.  In  addition  to  those  already  named,  there  are  finely  in 
bloom  Dendrobium  giganteum,  Indian  Crocuses  (Pleiones),  Odonto. 
glossnm  Andersonianum,  Coelogyne  Cummingi,  Masdevallia  Veitchi, 
and  a  host  of  other  well-known  Orchids. 

The  Pampas|Grass  at  Torquay.— There  is  a  plant  of  Pampaa 
Grass  here  which  is  truly  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  It  is  furnished 
with  from  fifty  to  sixty  flowering  spikes,  rising  to  a  height  of  lOjt  ft. 
The  foliage  or  Grass  is  very  abundant  and  about  9  ft.  high,  and  its 
girth,  on  the  green  sward  beneath,  ia  soma  30  ft.  It  is  growing  on  a 
Grassy  slope  facing  S.S.W. — An  Old  Sailor. 

Alnwick  Seedling  Grape. — Eeally  good  new  fruits  are  com. 
paratively  scarce,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Grapes.  This  new 
variety,  however,  which  haa  been  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at 
Sonth  Kensington  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  likely  to  prove  more 
valuable  than  many  of  the  new  kinds  which  have  been  sent  out 
daring  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  noble-looking  Grape,  and  on  thia 
account,  as  well  as  on  account  ot  ita  good  flavour,  it  is  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  kind  for  market  purpoaea. 

Torenia  Bailloni. — This  pretty  greenhouse  annual,  introduced 
by  Measra.  Veitdh  <fc  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in 
quantity  in  their  nursery.  Ita  blossoms  at  present  are  not  produced 
in  such  numbera  at  one  time  as  are  those  ot  T.  Foomieri,  but  they  open 
more  succeasionally.  It  ia  a  good  plant  and  associates  well  with  the 
blue-flowered  T.  Foumieri  and  aaiatioa. 

Daphne  rupeatris. — For  aome  weeks  past  this  charming  diminu 
tive  Alpine  shrub  has  been  and  is  still  beautifully  in  flower  on  the 
rookwork  in  the  York  Nurseries.  The  flowers  are  large,  bright, 
rosy-pink  in  colour,  and  agreeably  fragrant.  It  usually  expands  its 
blossoms  in  the  spring,  so  that  those  now  open  are  out  of  season,  but 
none  the  less  welcome.  The  plant  is  only  of  alow  growth,  taking 
some  years  to  form  a  moderate-sized  tuft,  but  then  it  is  a  gem  well 
worth  waiting  tor.  It  aeems  to  thrive  in  very  atony  and  peaty  earth 
with  abundance  of  white  sand,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  well, 
drained  position,  but  not  a  dry  one. — B.  P. 

New  Crossbred  Race  of  Nerines.— Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
have  been  trying  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
varieties  ot  this  useful  bulbous  plant.  The  aim,  so  far,  has  been  to 
produce  kinds  which  are  not  naked  flowered,  but  which  have  leaves  as 
well  as  flowera.  This  has  been  secured  by  crossing  an  evergreen 
variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  almost  uaeleas,  with  N.  oorusoans 
major.  The  seedlings  resulting  from  this  cross  now  in  flower  are 
well  supplied  with  foliage,  whilst  the  flowera  are  good,  well  varied  in 
colour,  and  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  kinds  ot  Nerine.  By 
further  attention  to  hybridisation  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
important  kinds  will  be  forthcoming.  Being  eaaily  grown  and  very 
attractive  when  in  bloom,  attention  may,  be  paid  to  their  improvement 
with  advantage. 

Vallota  purpurea  in  Covent  Garden.— The  flowera  of  this 
uaefnl  plant  are  now  amongst  the  showieat  and  moat  prized  in 
Covent  Garden  for  use  in  largo  bouquets  and  other  floral  devices. 
They  last  for  a  considerable  time  in  water,  and  if  the  whole  spike  be 
cut  the  unexpanded  blooms  open  perfectly  afterwards.  In  this 
market  may  also  be  observed  Vallotas  in  the  shape  of  small  plants  in 
5-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  each  tarnished  with  a  strong  flower  spike  sor. 
mounted  by  from  six  to  seven  brilliant  blossoms  and  buds.  Though 
generally  in  flower  in  autumn,  the  Vallota,  by  careful  judgment, 
may  be  induced  to  bloom  in  succession  far  into  the  winter.  This 
can  be  effected  by  growing  the  plants  on  liberally  after  flowering 
instead  ot  allovring  them  to  take  care  of  themaelvea  and  go  to  reat 
shortly  afterwards,  as  is  usually  done. 

Tree  Carnations  at  St.  John's  Wood.— There  is  just  now  a 
fine  display  of  perpetnal-flowering  Carnations  in  the  Pine.apple  Nur. 
sery.  The  plants,  whioh  consist  of  aome  4000,  are  the  produce  of 
cuttings  put  in  last  March  in  pots  placed  in  a  warm  hoqse  near  the 
glass.  When  well  rooted  they  were  potted  on  and  gradually  hardened 
off,  and  in  August  they  were  potted  in  5.in.  pota  in  good,  friable, 
yellow  loam.  The  planta  are  furniahed  with  strong  ahoots,  which 
bear  from  five  to  eight  large  buds  and  blosaoma.  At  thia  season  of 
the  year  few  flowers  are  more  uaefnl  or  more  highly  prized,  either  in 
a  cat  state  or  on  the  plants,  than  are  those  of  these  Carnationa,  and 
conaidering  how  very  easily  they  can  be  grown,  and  in  what  a  short 
time  good  flowering  plants  may  be  produced,  even  in  the  smallest 
gardens,  there  ia  no  reason  why  abundance  of  Carnations  in  full 
bloom  could  not  be  had  for  the  window  or  the  small  conservatory 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  months. 

Ceanothus  azureus.— One  ot  the  most  oonspiououa  planta  now 
in  flower  on  walla  ia  thia  lovely  Ceanothua,  the  spikea  ot  azure  blue 
blossoms  on  whioh  are  prodaced  in  great  abundance. — J.  G. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Sardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — With  the  exception  of  many 
Astera  and  other  Compositea,  the  beet  of  which  have  already  been 
noted,  there  are  at  present  few  hardy  flowers  of  interest.  One  of 
the  best  of  antumnal-flowering  plants  for  the  mixed  border  is  Py- 
rethrum  nliginosum — a  native  of  Hungary — a  very  floriferoua  kind 
abont  4  ft.  high  ;  the  large  flower  beads,  which  look  like  an  enlarged 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  last  a  long  time  in  f  nil  beauty,  the  cold  and  wet  not 
seeming  to  affect  them  to  any  extent.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  a 
plant  named  Eapatoria  fragrantissima  ;  it  has  glosny,  green  leaves 
and  large  flat-topped  panicles  of  white  blossoms.  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica,  with  its  deep  red  flowers  and  neat  habit,  is  also  worthy  of 
mention  on  aoooont  of  the  length  of  time  it  keeps  producing  its 
handsome  blossoms.  Brnckellia  grandiflora,  a  North  American  plant 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  haa  panicles  of  drooping,  pale,  straw- 
oolonred  flower  heads ;  it  is  an  elegant  plant  growing  from  18  in,  to 
2  ft.  high.  Francoa  ramosa,  a  Chilian  herb,  has  tall  flower  stems, 
bearing  at  their  extremities  racemes  of  pale,  rose-tinted  flowera, 
each  of  the  four  petals  bearing  a  deeper  rose-coloured  blotch  in  its 
centre. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Osalis  odorata  and  rigidula  are  charming 
little  plants ;  the  first  has  umbels  of  sweet-scented,  mauve-coloured 
flowers  ;  the  other  has  large,  rosy.red  blossoms.  A  golden  variegated 
form  of  Ophiopogon  spicatus  is  flowering  freely  in  the  winter  garden  ; 
the  beautifully.variegated  foliage  and  spikes  of  pleasing  blue  flowers 
afford  an  agreeable  contrast.  Another  plant,  a  native  of  Japan, 
Polygonum  flliforme  variegatum,  growing  about  1  ft.  high,  is  sure  to 
be  a  great  favourite  with  all  who  have  any  leaning  towards  plants 
with  variegated  leaves,  the  colouring  being  very  constant 
and  most  effective.  Anigosanthas  rufas,  from  Australia,  has  Grassy 
leaves  and  a  tall  flower  stem  bearing  long,  curved,  deep- 
red  flowers ;  it  ia  very  distinct  and  peculiar  in  appearance,  de- 
cidedly ornamental,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Begonia  octopetala, 
from  Natal,  is  a  handsome  kind,  having  large  leaves  with  red  stalks, 
and  a  stout  acape,  also  red,  bearing  large  white  blossoms. 

Stove  Plants. — Plumieria  lutea,  a  Peruvian  member  of  the 
Dogbane  family,  is  now  in  flower ;  it  is  a  small  branching  tree  with 
its  leaves,  which  are  more  than  1  ft.  long — deep  glossy  green  on  the 
upper  surface  and  paler  below — crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  very  sweet-scented  flowers  measure  about  4  in.  across,  and  are 
pale  pink  in  colour  with  a  broad,  pale  golden. yellow  base.  Coffea 
travancorensis,  an  East  Indian  shrub,  has  a  neat  bushy  habit,  pretty 
dark  green  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  pure  white,  deliciously-ecented 
blossoms  ;  as  a  stove  shrub  it  ia  equal  to  many  Gardenias.  Episoia 
erythropus,  a  charming  plant  introduced  a  few  years  ago  from  New 
Grenada  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  has  tufted  leaves  with  clusters  of  very 
ehortly.stalked  flowers  springing  from  their  axils  ;  the  leaves  are 
about  1  ft.  long,  are  bright  green  above,  pale  and  suffused  with  red 
beneath,  the  midrib,  nerves,  and  stout  leaf-stalk  being  blood-red  ; 
the  flowera,  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter,  are  pale  flesh-coloured,  dotted 
with  orange-purple  spots  within  the  yellow  throat.  Dicborisandra 
thyrsiflora,  a  native  of  Brazil,  has  panicles  of  splendid  dark  blue 
blossoms ;  this  desirable  plant  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  also 
BUGoeeda  well  under  greenhouae  treatment. — f- 


A    FEW    GOOD    KINDS    OF    OXALIS. 
The  following  hardy  kinds  of  Oxalis,  which  are  now  flowering 
Tcry  freely,  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
rarest,  of  this  very  numerous  family  : — 

Nine-leaved  Oxalis  (O.  enneaphylla)  ia  a  charming  apeoies 
inhabiting  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  is  one  of  the  stemless  section  of 
the  genua,  with  a  creeping,  scaly,  underground  stem,  and  a  tuft  of 
leaves  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  with  from  nine  to  twenty  leaflets, 
reversed  heart-shaped,  and  very  glaucous.  The  flowera  are  freely 
produced,  and  rise  just  above  the  leaves;  they  are  funnel-ahaped, 
from  1  in,  to  1^^  in.  acrosa,  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  rendering  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  amongst  plants  that  bloom  at 
this  season.     It  is  yet  very  rare  in  gardens. 

liObed  Oxalis  (0.  lobata). — This,  which  is  a  native  of  Chili,  is  a 
better-known  kind,  and  a  veritable  little  gem.  It  ia  also  a  stemless 
apeciea  with  slender  leaf  atalka,  and  three  deeply-lobed  bright  green 
leaflets,  so  arranged  that  two  paira  of  lobea  form  a  horizonal  equare, 
the  two  others  being  in  a  more  or  less  vertical  position.  The  bloaaoma, 
which  are  produced  considerably  beyond  the  leaves,  are  borne  singly 
on  Blender  stalks,  and  are  about  |  in.  across,  and  of  a  rich  yellow 
oolonr,  the  centre  being  delicately  pencilled  with  chocolate.  It  is 
very  free  flowering^ and  is  a  bright  little  plant  during  sunahine. 

Smith.*s  Oxalis  (0.  Smithi). — ^This  rather  rare  kind  grows  about 
6  in.  high  ;  it  has  slender  leafstalka,  and  three  leaflets  cleft  almost  to 


the  base  nearly  2  in.  long  and  very  narrow.  The  flowera,  which  are 
borne  singly,  are  1  in.  aorosa  and  of  a  bright  rose  colour. 

O.  Bowieana,  from  the  Cape,  is  also  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
genus ;  it  has  long  leaves,  and  broad,  deep  green  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  an  umbel-like  manner,  on  stalks  nearly  1  ft.  high. 
They  open  in  quick  succession,  are  over  1  in.  across,  and  of  a  deep 
rose  colour,  with  a  greenish-yellow  centre. 

There  are  also  several  others  of  less  interest  and  beauty, 
such  as  the  pink  O.  floribunda  and  purpurata,  the  fine  yellow 
0.  Valdiviana,  and  the  white  variety  of  O.  floribunda,  all  of 
which  are,  however,  worth  attention.  O.  enneaphylla,  and  O. 
lobata  require  to  be  grown  on  well-drained  portions  of  rock- 
work  in  company  with  other  choice  Alpines.  The  rest  will 
take  care  of  themselves  if  planted  in  a  border  consisting  of 
light  soil.  A. 

Bubus  cratsegifolius. — This  ia  a  distinct  and  vigorous  speciea 
of  RubuB,  not  scrambling,  like  our  native  kinds,  but  erect  or  arched, 
and  quite  strong  enough  to  support  itaelf  without  stakes,  and 
grow  to  a  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  The  foliage  is  large,  and  turna 
a  fine  red  late  in  autumn.  It  bears  a  great  number  of  fruit  of  good 
flavour.  It  is  one  of  Dr.  Kegel's  introdnotions  from  the  Amoor  River, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  waa  "sent  out"  by  Meaara.  Froebel,  of 
Zurich. 

Hibiscus  palustris  in  Flower. — We  notice  this  remarkable 
hardy  plant  in  flower  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  but  as  yet 
only  the  firat  buda  are  opened.  It  ia  probable  these  hardy  American 
Hibiscuses  require  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  Western  or 
Central  Europe  to  flower  well.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  would  be 
worth  a  trial  in  pots  in  orchard  houaea  or  winter  gardens.  Flowering 
late  they  might  prove  uaeful. — G. 

Hacleaya  cordata  Well  0rown.— It  ia  quite  aorprising  to 
notice  the  fine  proportions  this  plant  presenta  in  good  deep  aoil.  I  have 
a  plant  of  which  many  of  the  leavea  measure  15  in.  in  length  ;  a 
more  striking  object  at  all  times  ia  rarely  seen  in  the  garden.  It  ia 
now  as  fine,  bearing  its  numerous  erect  panicles  of  seed-poda,  aa  it 
waa  when  in  flower.  The  plant  differa  from  a  great  number  of  her- 
baoeoue  onea  in  the  fine  picturesque  effect  it  affords,  at  all  seasons, 
coming  up,  half-grown,  in  flower,  or,  as  now  in  autumn,  in  seed. 
Therefore,  it  is  most  valuable  for  planting  by  itself  (in  a  group  of  two 
or  three  plants)  on  the  Grass  in  deep,  rich,  and  not  wet  soil,  where  it 
may  attain  such  proportions  aa  those  to  which  I  allude. — H. 

Fotentilla  speciosa. — This  is  a  silvery-leaved  species  which 
promises  to  prove  an  interesting  rock  plant,  and  will  also  be  attrac- 
tive to  those  interested  in  silvery.leaved  or  variegated  plants.  It  ia 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Froabel  at  Zurich. 

Malva  crispa  as  a  Fine-foliaged  Plant.— Thia  free-growing 
plant  has  attained  flue  proportions  in  my  garden  from  self-sown  aeeda 
that,  of  course,  came  up  by  chance.  They  reached  9  ft.  and  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  are  of  a  haudaome  pyramidal  habit. — H. 

Aruncus  sylvestris. — I  received  our  now  well-known  Spirsea 
Aruncus  under  this  name,  from  a  Continental  nursery,  and  the  hint 
may  be  useful.  As  to  the  question  of  names,  it  matters  little  so  long 
aa  they  represent  diatinot  plants,  but  it  ia  desirable  to  avoid  duplicates 
in  some  cases,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  we  can  procure  them 
at  home.  The  best  varieties  (for  there  are  green. flowered  poor  ones) 
of  thia  plant  are  extremely  valuable  for  the  mixed  border,  the 
margins  of  ahrubberies,  the  wild  garden,  or  for  groups  of  hardy,  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  for  the  leaves,  as  well  aa  the  white  plumes  of  flowers, 
are  handsome. — J.  H. 

A  Good  Border  Plant. — This  may  truly  be  said  of  Messrs, 
Veitoh's  Begonia  Queen  of  the  Whites  now  profusely  in  bloom  in 
their  Chelsea  nursery,  where  it  is  planted  at  the  corner  of  a  piece  of 
rockwork.  In  this  position  it  grows  well,  and  its  flower  spikea,  which 
are  still  being  abundantly  produced,  are  remarkably  strong,  and  yield 
a  profusion  of  pure  white,  sweet-scented  blossoms.  Several  large 
frames  filled  with  planta  of  this  Begonia  are  just  now  a  sheet  of 
blossom,  a  condition  in  which  they  would  keep  till  Christmas,  pro- 
vided they  were  subjected  to  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere  ;  and  where 
white  flowera  are  in  demand  during  the  winter  months,  thia  Begonia, 
if  grown  under  favourable  conditiona,  will  supply  large  quantities. — 
S. 

Loasa  volcanica. — Thia  waa  diacovered  in  1876  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  Corazon,  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  by  M.  Andre,  who 
named  and  introduced  it  into  Europe.  It  flowered  for  the  flrst 
time  with  M.  Andre  in  May,  1877,  from  the  seed  obtained  by  him  in 
1876.  The  following  year,  the  same  plant  waa  sent  to  M.  Huber  at 
Hj^rea  by  Mr.  Wallia,  and  introduced  by  him  into  commerce  under  the 
name  of  Loasa  Wallisi. — A. 
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THE  "WILD  BALSAM  APPLE  OR  CUCUMBER. 
In  "  Home  Topics "  mention  has  been  made  of  the  wild 
Cucumber,  more  generally  known  as  the  wild  Balsam  Apple, 
as  a  desirable  climber.  Of  late  years  many  exotic  ornamental 
climbers  have  been  introduced,  and  while  some  of  them  may 
be  more  ahowy,  none  are  more  interesting  than  this  native. 
Though  often  called  the  wild  Cucumber,  it  is  not  much  like  the 
Cucumber ;  it  belongs,  however,  to  the  same  family,  but  differs 
in  its  manner  of  flowering  and  in  its  fruit  from  the  Squash, 
Melon,  Cucumber,  and  other  common  plants  of  the  family. 
The  botanical  name  is  Echinocystis  lobata,  the  generic  name 
being  from  the  Greek  for  hedgehog,  and  bladder,  as  its  fruit 
is  bladdery  and  prickly,  and  the  specific  name  has  reference  to 
the  lobes  of  the  leaves.  It  is  found  from  the  western  part  of 
New  England  to  Missouri,  mostly  in  the  Northern  States.    It 


The  Wild  Balsam  Apple  or  Cacumber.  - 

is  an  annual,  climbing  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  high,  by  means  of  its  long 
and  abundant  three-forked  tendrils.  The  nearly  smooth  leaves 
measure  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  across,  and  have  five  sharp  lobes. 
The  flowers  are  of  two  kinds  in  the  same  plant ;  the  sterile, 
or  staminate  flowers  are  in  compound  clusters,  often  12  in. 
long,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  the  individual  flowers  small 
and  white,  consisting  of  six  narrow  petals  united  at  the  base, 
and  three  united  stamens.  The  pistillate  or  fertile  flowers  are 
solitary,  or  two  or  three  together  from  the  same  axil.  The 
accompanying  wood-cut  represents  a  small  portion  of  the  plant, 
though  much  reduced  in  size.  The  fruit  is  oval,  or  nearly 
globular,  about  2  in.  long,  and  has  on  its  surface  numerous 
weak  prickles.  When  ripe,  it  bursts  at  the  top,  the  rind  break- 
ing open  irregularly,  to  liberate  the  seeds,  of  which  there  are 
four  large,  blackish  ones  about  the  size  of  Water  Melon  seeds, 
though  thicker.  They  are  contained  in  pairs  in  two  oblong 
cells  formed  of  fibres  woven  into  a  handsome  net-work.  Like 
the  sponge  Cucumber,  the  fruit  of  this  in  ripening  becomes 


very  fibrous  within,  and  makes  a  fine  object  when  skeletonised. 
This  is  a  capital  plant  wherever  a  quick  growing  climber  ia 
needed ;  we  know  an  instance  in  which  an  unsightly  wood- 
pile was  converted  into  a  bank  of  verdure ;  and  last  autumn 
we  were  at  a  charming  residence  near  Lake  Michigan  where 
the  dining-room  windows  were  draped  with  this  plant.  It  is 
almost  constantly  in  flower,  and  its  fragrance  is  very  agreeable ; 
the  great  abundance  of  tendrils  and  the  curious  way  in  which 
they  dispose  themselves,  add  to  its  gracefulness,  while  the 
fruit  is  ornamental  when  green,  and  exhibits  an  interesting 
structure  when  ripe. — "  American  Agriculturist." 


HINTS  TO  IMPORTERS  OP  LILY  BULBS. 
"  The  time  to  collect  Lilies  is  after  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  off,  and  the  stems 
die  down."  This  is  the  advice  which  we  are  told  is  generally 
given  to  Lily  collectors.  Were  I  to  advise,  I  would  say: 
"  Do  not  wait  until  after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  nor  even 
until  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  but  collect  them  just  when 
the  earliest  flower  buds  are  beginning  to  open,  or  even  some- 
what earlier,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  arrive  in  England  six  weeks 
or  two  months  earlier  than  we  generally  see  them."  I  admit 
that  this  advice  is  so  contrary  to  all  established  rule,  that  it  will 
require  the  fullest  explanation  if  it  is  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  All  that  we  want  is  that  the  new  bulbs  should  arrive 
in  this  country  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fittest  state  for 
growing  and  thriving,  if  properly  planted  in  the  ground. 
When  I  say  the  new  bulbs,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  the  lumps  of  decaying 
matter  that  are  usually  offered  for  sale  as  Lily  bulbs,  as  these 
are  in  reality  nothing  more;than  the  temporary  envelopes  of  the 
new,  but  true  living  bulbs.  During  this  last  season  I  have 
lifted  and  replanted  all  my  collection  as  the  different  kinds 
went  out  of  bloom  ;  and  as  I  purpose  now  to  communicate  the 
result  of  my  past  and  present  experiments  on  the  points  in 
question,  offering  nothing  for  consideration  but  substantial 
facts,  I  trust  I  may  be  favoured  with  the  best  attention  o£ 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter. 

Beginning  with  my  communication  at  page  237.  Sept.  14, 
I  would  first  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  looking  at  the 
photographic  representation  and  my  explanation,  we  have  there 
placed  before  our  eyes  in  L.  candidum,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  condition  of  aU  Lily  bulbs,  early  or  late  flowering,  when 
lifted  out  of  the  ground,  "  after  the  flowering  season  is  over," 
for  exportation  to  this  country.  As  the  roots  of  the  new  bulb, 
it  will  be  seen,  have  progressed  too  far  (from  5  in.  to  7  in.)  to 
be  lifted  without  sustaining  injury,  let  us  go  back  a  few  weeks 
and  try  if  we  can  find  them  in  a  better  state.  If  we  turn  to 
page  60,  July  20,  we  there  see  that  during  the  first  fortnight 
in  May  I  lifted  out  of  the  ground  thirty-three  specimens,  small 
and  great,  one  of  which.  No.  33,  was  L.  candidum,  taken  from 
the  same  clump  as  that  at  p.  237.  The  roots  of  the  new  bulb  were 
then  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  this,  it  is  important  to  notice,  was 
six  weeks  before  the  parent  bulbs  of  the  same  clump  began  to 
bloom.  As  a  practical  proof  that  cutting  down  the  stems  and 
lifting  the  bulbs  so  early  do  not  affect  the  growth  of  the  new 
bulbs,  I  may  here  repeat  that  some  of  the  bulbs  which  I  lifted 
with  No.  33,  but  which  were  not  required  for  dissection,  I  re- 
planted, and  they  are  now  sending  up  their  radical  leaves  6  in. 
and  7  in.  above  the  ground,  strong,  fresh,  and  green.  I  may 
also  here  repeat,  that  for  every  day  the  stems  are  allowed  to 
remain  after  flowering  they  are,  in  like  proportion,  robbing  the 
new  bulbs  of  their  legitimate  sap,  the  new  bulbs,  remember, 
not  the  old  ones.  Passing  over  the  intermediate  bloomers — 
for  a  description  of  them  would  be  nearly  a  repetition  of  what 
I  have  already  said — I  now  come  to  L.  speciosum.  On  Sept. 
17  I  cut  down  all  the  stems  to  within  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  the 
ground,  and  then,  assisted  by  a  very  intelligent  cultivator,  who 
can  speak  as  to  the  facts,  we  lifted  the  bulbs  very  carefully  so 
as  to  injure  the  new  roots  as  little  as  possible.  We  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  new  roots  had  extended  from  4  ift.  to  6  in.  into 
the  ground,  and  were,  in  appearance,  qmte  in  accordance  with 
what  has  already  been  described  at  p.  60  in  connection  with  L. 
candidum,  the  old  roots  being  dead  and  dying.  So  far  back  as 
the  middle  of  July  I  had  also  lifted  some  bulbs  of  L.  speoio- 
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sum,  and  found  that  the  new  roots  were  then  about  |  in.  long, 
the  roots  when  they  first  begin  to  protrude  being  white  and 
plump,  with  rounded  ends,  not  fibrous.  My  clumps  of  L. 
auratum  continuing  later  in  bloom,  I  did  not  lift  and  replant 
until  September  25,  when  I  found  the  new  roots  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  those  of  L.  speciosum.  These  are  facts  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  there  is  another  fact  of  no  less  import- 
ance. If  the  bulbs  in  their  native  habitats  be  not  lifted  till 
after  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  the  stems  die  down,  the  germ 
(or  origin  of  the  next  new  bulb)  will  have  been  liberated,  and, 
in  thousands  of  cases,  will  have  been  destroyed  before  they 
can  reach  this  country,  and,  consequently,  though  the  new 
bulb  may  bloom  one  year,  the  successional  seed  bud  being 
destroyed,  there  will  be  no  more  successional  bloom ;  whereas, 
if  lifted  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  open  their  flower  buds, 
the  germ  cannot  be  liberated  until  after  the  arrival  and  plant- 
ing of  the  bulbs  in  this  country;  after  that  there  can  be 
nothing  to  check  them  or  the  growth  of  the  new  roots,  for, 
remember,  if  the  bulbs  be  lifted  late  in  the  season  new  roots 
(in  place  of  those  that  will  inevitably  die)  must  be  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  sap  in  the  cells  of  the  new  bulbs,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  expended  in  nourishing  and 
developing  the  new  flower  stem,  causing,  besides,  much  loss  of 
time  and  a  later  bloom,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  not  blooming 
at  all. 

In  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  the  greatest  difficulty  will 
be  to  overcome  preconceived  notions.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  been  generally  believed,  both  by  Lily  growers  and  col- 
lectors, that  the  parts  which  we  handle  and  look  at  outwardly 
are  the  true  bulbs.  This  opinion  is  so  universal  that  the 
Japanese  practice  is  as  follows :  "  In  autumn,  soon  after  the 
stalk  has  withered,  the  bulb  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  and 
all  the  roots  (old  and  new)  are  removed.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
the  air  about  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  then  replanted  sideways, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  not  lodge  between  the  scales, 
which  might  be  the  case  if  the  bulb  were  placed  upright."  A 
worse  practice  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  In  the  first  place, 
the  exposure  of  the  new  bulb  within  the  old  one  to  the  searching 
effects  of  the  air  is  ruinous,  as  it  dries  up  the  sap  in  the  cells 
which  Nature  has  stored  up  there  for  the  support  and  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  the  bulb  itself  shrinks  up  considerably  in  less 
than  ten  days.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  planting  the  bulb  sideways ;  quite  the  reverse, 
for  we  may  water  the  scales  of  the  old  bulb  as  much  as  we 
please  without  ever  touching  the  interior  parts  of  the  new  bulb.the 
scales  of  which  are  so  firmly  packed  one  upon  the  other,  that 
it  requires  some  degree  of  art  to  separate  them  without  injury. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  illustration 
on  p.  237,  where  there  is  not  a  single  loose  scale  to  be  seen, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  old  bulb.  But  even  Dr.  Kellogg, 
of  Californian  celebrity,  appears  to  have  recognised  some 
advantage  in  the  preservation  of  the  gaping  scales  of  the  old 
bulb,  for  he  says,  in  his  cautions  to  Lily  growers  :  "  May  not 
the  cultivator,  in  his  undue  solicitude,  be  to  blame,  and  by  some 
shortcoming  fail,  or  from  excess,  undo  by  overdoing  ?  Suppose 
he  fiood  too  continuously  between  loose  scales,  &c."  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  old  bulb  was  the  only  bulb  that  Dr. 
Kellogg  acknowledged ;  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
never  looked  deeper  into  the  matter.  Yet  he  says,  "  Consider 
the  Lilies,  how  they  grow."  This  is  what  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring, for  many  months  past,  to  induce  some  of  your  readers 
to  do  ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  by  merely  looking  at  the  scales, 
or  outside,  of  the  old  bulb.  We  must  go  deeper  into  the 
matter.  To  talk  of  Lily  bulbs  requiring  to  be  acclimatised  in 
this  country  is  simply  the  expression  of  a  mistaken  fancy,  for 
those  who  talk  so  cannot  be  aware  that  the  same  identical  bulb 
that  blooms  one  year  never  bloomed  before,  and  will  never 
bloom  again.  To  talk  also  of  Lily  bulbs  not  being  fit  for  sale 
until  they  have  been  properly  and  fully  matured,  is  simply 
deluding  ourselves  and  others,  as  Lily  bulbs  are  never  fully 
matured  until  they  are  actually  in  full  bloom.  A  Lily  bulb  is 
never  dormant,  though  many  believe  that  at  times  it  is  so.  In 
some  of  its  parts  it  is  always  growing  with  less  or  more  activity. 
When  the  parent  plant  is  beginning  to  bloom  is  the  time  when 
there  is  the  least  motion  in  the  new  bulb  for  the  new  roots 
alone  may  bo  said  to  be  moving ;  and  until  they  move  with 
greater  activity,  they  cannot  draw  from  the  soii   the  nourish- 


ment necessary  to  fill  up  the  cells  and  swell  out  the  bulk  of  the 
new  bulb. 

This  is  the  time,  then,  when  I  recommend  importers  to 
have  their  bulbs  taken  up  and  sent  to  this  country  without 
delay  after  being  taken  up.  If  at  this  time  they  were  taken 
up,  we  might  have  the  bulbs  in  October,  instead  of  seeing 
them  advertised  as  having  just  arrived  in  December.  At  this 
time  (October)  we  would  have  an  opportunity  of  planting  them 
properly,  instead  of  groping  about  in  the  midst  of  frost  and 
snow.  Besides  this,  the  old  bnlb  would  be  in  a  much  fresher 
condition,  and,  therefore,  calculated  to  form  a  better  protec- 
tion to  the  new  bulb  during  its  transit.  As  to  the  germ  or 
seed-bud,  from  the  time  the  old  bulb  has  bloomed  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  germ  goes  on  growing,  but  at 
so  infiaitesimally  slow  a  rate,  that  in  the  first  five  months 
it  does  not  grow  larger  than  a  canary  seed.  During  the  next 
six  mouths  previous  to  the  parent  bulb  coming  into  bloom,  the 
rapidity  of  growth  is,  however,  astonishing.  Look  at  the  seed 
bud  on  p.  143,  February  16,  and  then  at  that  seed-bud  grown 
up  to  be  a  fully-developed  bulb,  at  p.  237,  September  14.  It 
will  be  found,  if  the  height  and  diameter  of  both  be  taken, 
that  during  these  six  months  the  bulb  has  grown  more  than 
4000  times  what  it  was  as  a  seed-bud,  a  rapidity  incalculably 
greater  than  what  Nature  assigns  to  bulblets,  offsets,  or  ad- 
ventitious buds,  for,  as  Mr.  Baker  truly  remarks,  these  take 
not  less  than  three  years  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances before  they  can  develop  a  flower-bearing  stem.  It  is 
thus  that  Nature  provides  for  the  reproduction  of  the  plant, 
or  there  could  be  no  regular  annual  bloom.  Every  Lily  bulb 
may  be  said  to  be  a  double  bulb — not  a  twin  bulb,  for  that  is 
a  very  different  thing,  but  a  double  bulb — always  growing  in 
a  double  state,  but  always  keeping  twelve  months'  growth 
between  each  bulb.  The  germ,  when  liberated  by  the  parent 
bulb,  takes  two  years  from  its  birth  to  become  a  flowering 
plant,  after  which  it  dies.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
appearance  of  the  germ  (which  we  shall  call  No.  1)  is  shown 
grown  up  by  the  woodcut  at  p.  237,  minus  the  radical  leaves 
marked  F.  In  this  state,  and  at  this  time,  it  also  liberates  a 
germ  (to  be  called  No.  2).  No.  1  now  goes  on  growing  in 
bulk,  until  at  the  end  of  another  year  it  becomes,  as  I  have 
said,  a  flowering  plant,  and  then  it  dies.  No.  2  at  this  time 
will  also  have  grown  one  year,  and  will  be  the  same  size  as  at 
p.  237,  and  will  also,  like  its  predecessor,  liberate  a  germ  (to 
be  called  No.  3).  No.  2  now  goes  on  for  another  year,  when  it 
becomes  a  flowering  plant,  and  then,  in  its  turn,  decays  and 
dies.  At  this  time  No.  3  is  twelve  months  old,  and  also 
becomes  a  parent  bulb,  liberating  a  germ.  This  is  exactly  how 
we  stand  at  the  present  time,  the  autumn  of  1878.  With  such 
a  marvellous  organisation  as  Nature  here  presents  to  us,  it 
would,  therefore,  be  inconsistent  with  facts  were  we  to  call 
the  Lily  either  a  perennial  or  an  annual,  and  yet  there  are 
many  Lily  growers  who  know  not  that  such  wonderful  action 
is  going  on  within  the  old  decaying  bulbs  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  handling,  and  which  they  say,  and  no  doubt 
believe,  send  up  every  year  a  flower-bearing  stem  from  their 
"  precise  "  centre.  What  have  "  Amateur  "  (p.  198)  and  M. 
Max  Leichtlin  (p.  252)  to  say  to  this  ?  In  March  last  the  former 
promised  to  institute  some  experiments  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  and  I  am  waiting,  with  some  degree  of  curiosity,  to 
know  the  result.  Dunedin. 


TRANSPLANTING  AND  TOP-DRESSING  LILIES. 
"  R.  C.  E."  (p.  238)  was  ot  coarse  right  in  replanting  his  L.  speoio- 
Bom  when  the  growth  showed  the  Boil  to  be  exhausted;  the  only 
alternative  woald  have  been  top-dressing,  aa  practised  by  Mrs. 
Newall  (p.  200).  In  oar  experience  here,  where  Lilies  are  grown  in 
good  soil,  manare  (liquid  or  solid)  seema  undesirable ;  but  as  some 
Liliea  have  aa  maoh,  though  shorter  and  finer,  root  growth  above  the 
bulb  as  below,  it  is  passible  that  encouraging  this  growth  of  the  sur- 
face roots  may  be  good  practice.  In  pot  Lilies  in  the  orchard  hoase 
we  find  it  well  to  repot  in  fresh  soil  every  year.  In  some  beds  at 
the  entrance  of  a  carriage  drive,  where  large  bulbs  of  L.  tigrinum 
Fortune!  were  planted  very  thickly  for  the  sake  ot  the  immediate 
effect  of  close. growing  large  clumps,  last  year  these  were  grand  and 
much  admired ;  this  year,  though  very  beautifal,  the  plants  were 
hardly  as  strong  aa  last,  showing  that  their  bed,  though  made  with 
deep,  good  soil,  was  becoming  exhausted.     In  one  ot  these  beds  I 
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propose  to  change  the  soil,  in  another  to  top-dresa  for  the  sake  of 
experiment.  We  see  every  year  the  effect  of  top-dreasing  in  the  case 
of  our  orchard  houae  trees,  which  are  in  perfect  health,  although 
they  have  lived  in  pots  for  more  than  twenty-three  years.  For  some 
years  they  have  been  paat  taming  out  of  their  pots,  so  the  earth  is 
grubbed  up  for  some  distance  down,  and  fresh  soil  and  afterwards 
manure  are  applied,  much  as  Mrs.  Newall  treats  her  Lilies.  The 
finest  plants  of  L.  auratnm  I  know  of  at  home  or  abroad  are  Mr. 
Mcintosh's.  These  were  originally  planted  singly  in  good  aoil,  in 
which  they  have  remained  undisturbed  for  many  years.  The  in. 
stance  quoted  by  Mrs.  Newall  of  great  clumps  of  L.  candidum 
flowering  perfectly  without  removal  may  be  due  to  these  Lilies 
liking  a  rather  strong  soil,  which  takes  long  to  exhaust. 

Eeatherbanh,  Wetjhridge  Heath.  G.  F.  WiLiON. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


Transplanting  Lilies. — It  may  be  desirable  if  Mr.  D.  Uphill 
(p.  286)  would  be  kind  enough  to  say  at  what  time  he  lifted  and  re- 
planted his  Lilies ;  that  ia,  if  he  waited,  as  many  do,  "  until  after 
the  flowering  season  is  over,  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  off 
and  the  stems  die  down  ?  "  I  have  known  in  many  cases,  when  lifting 
and  replanting  were  deferred  so  long,  that  the  bloom  was,  indeed, 
anything  bat  good  the  first  year.  I  have,  in  fact,  found  late  planting 
to  destroy  the  very  existence  of  the  sacoessional  bulbs ;  and  in  some 
of  my  former  papers  I  have  explained  the  cause.  But  I  have  never 
known  snoh  to  be  the  case  when  the  bulbs  were  lifted  and  replanted 
immediately  after  the  bloom  was  over,  or  even  before  the  last  of  the 
fading  flowers  had  fallen,  or  I  should  never  have  recommended  early 
and  annual  lifting  and  replanting  to  those  who  have  time  to  spare.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Uphill  recognises  the  fact  that  Lily  bulbs 
are  every  year  new  and  successional  bulbs.  There  are  others  among 
your  readers  who  also  now  recognise  this  principle,  and  I  trust  many 
more  may  be  induced  to  follow  their  example ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  very  acme  of  inconsistency  to  profess  to  know  how  to  cultivate 
the  Lily,  and  to  teach  others,  while  we  ourselves  are  totally  unao. 
quainted  with  the  constitution,  the  organic  structure,  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  bulbs  with  which  we  have  to  deal. — Dunedin. 

Alpine  Euphorbias. — There  are  many  species,  or  so-called 
species,  of  tall  herbaceous  Euphorbias  in  our  botanic  and  other 
gardens,  but  few  dwarf  and  neat  in  habit.  E,  oapitata  and  E.  tri. 
flora  are  two  true  Alpine  species,  very  dwarf  and  neat  in  habit,  natives 
of  the  Tyrol.  They  are  desirable  for  rock  garden  culture,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  collection  of  Alpine  flowers  belonging  to  Messrs.  Prcebel,  of 
Zurich. 

Saxifraga  ceespitosa. — Among  the  multitude  of  plants  that 
crop  up  from  time  to  time  it  requires  some  degree  of  boldness  to 
bring  a  new  one  into  notice ;  but  this  Mr.  Westland  has  done,  and  I 
can  say  from  my  own  experience  that  it  will  equal  any  and  surpass 
many  of  those  now  in  cultivation.  Saxifraga  ca^spitosa,  or  grojn- 
landica  of  some,  is  very  dwarf  in  habit,  and  of  such  an  emerald  green 
colour  as  must  at  once  recommend  it.  X  have  long  recognised  its 
adaptability  for  green  masses,  and  have  been  working  up  a  stock  of 
it,  feeling  sure  that,  when  better  known,  it  would  be  a  favourite. — 
Thos.  Williaus,  Ormskirh. 

Agapanthus  minor  Mooreanus. — The  plant  I  grow  under 
this  name  proves  a  very  hardy  and  truly  herbaceous  form  that  flowers 
freely,  and  is  very  pretty.  We  may,  I  think,  expect  much  from  the 
various  distinct  forma  of  the  favourite  old  Agapanthns,  now  beginning 
to  be  known  in  gardens. — Y. 

Bignonia  capreolata  Hardy. — This  plant,  usually  grown 
ander  glasa  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  treated  as  a  hardy  climbing 
shrub  in  gardens  in  Central  Europe  colder  than  ours  in  winter.  It 
grows  and  flowers  freely,  and  trained  up  a  pillar  or  coluain  is  most 
graceful  in  habit  and  in  foliage.  It  is  also  fnrnished  with  little 
sucker-pointed  tendrils,  which  enable  it  to  climb  up  a  wall  like  Ivy. 
—J.  H. 

Wintering  Salvia  patens. — My  remarks  on  this  Salvia  (p.  239) 
must  have  been  misunderstood,  for  if  I  had  thought  it  was  perfectly 
hardy  I  should  not  have  suggested  putting  any  covering  over  its 
roots  in  winter.  I  can  only  say  that  on  the  East  Suffolk  coast  it 
withstood  the  winters  of  the  past  ten  years  with  me  under  a  covering 
of  coal  ashes,  and  that  plenty  of  plants  of  it  may  be  seen  in  cottage 
gardens  there  that  have  never  been  covered  for  years.  I  shall  also 
feel  equally  certain  about  wintering  it  safely  here  in  the  manner 
described.  Lifting  and  storing  have  done  more  towai'ds  extermi- 
nating the  roots  of  this  plant  than  ever  frost  has  done.     I  see  so 


many  plants  flonrishing  in  the  open  air  now.a-days  that  used  at  one 
time  to  be  kept  onder  glass  in  winter,  as,  for  instance,  Palms  of  the 
hardier  kinds  and  Camellias,  that  I  feel  more  pleasure  in  trying  ex- 
periments in  testing  hardiness  than  in  going  back  to  the  old  style  of 
making  tender  plants  still  more  tender  by  coddling  them  indoors. — 
J.  Grooji,  Linton  Parle,  Maidstone. 

Hardiness  of  Physianthusalbens.— Icanassnre  "W.E.Q.' 
of  the  perfect  hardiness  of  this  plant.  I  have  known  a  plant  of  it 
for  many  years  that  covers  a  large  space  of  wall  on  a  Rectory  near 
hero,  and  that  every  year  produces  abundance  of  flowers  and  fruit.— 
H.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitlon  Vicarage,  near  Bristol. 

NothocMsena  Marantse. — This  interesting  hardy  Fern  ia  grown 
by  M.  Frcebel,  of  Zurich,  as  an  edging  to  one  of  his  beds  of  American 
shrubs  ;  and,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  bed  where  it  thrives  very  freely 
as  edgings  to  these  beds,  Kamondia  pyrenaica  also  grows  "  like  a 
weed,"  and  ia  a  mass  of  flower  in  its  season. — T. 

Hemerooallis  Mittendorfiana. — This  uncommon  species  has 
been  flowering  very  freely  with  me  of  late,  the  plant  being  somewhat 
dwarf,  though  vigorous,  and  the  flowers  large  and  distinct  in  appear, 
ance  from  the  other  species.  The  flowers  also  seem  later  than  those 
of  most  of  the  other  kinds. — J.  H. 

Double  Buttercups. — All  lovers  of  flowers  mnst  feel  obliged  to 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  for  the  remarks  which  he  has  made 
(p.  285)  on  these  charming  flowers.  One  thing  I  would  wish  to  ask, 
Why  do  we  ao  seldom  or  ever  see  the  single  form  of  K.  aconitifolius  ? 
R.  specioaus  where  it  does  well  ia  a  very  distinct  plant.  I  believe 
apeciosus  to  be  only  a  trade  or  garden  name ;  the  true  name  is  R. 
buUatua.  I  have  a  handsome  and  with  it  a  very  hardy  double 
Buttercup,  which  I  have  grown  for  years  as  R.  Steveni  fl..pl.  It  ia 
twice  the  size  of  R.  acria  fl..pl.,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
it  will  prove  the  plant  which  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  mentions,  viz., 
R.  lanuginosus,  as  the  flowora  are  very  soft,  silky,  or  wooUey.  There 
is  also  a  double  variety  of  R.  graminifoliua. — Thos.  Williams, 
Ormskirk. 

Autumn  Crocuses  and  Ivy. — At  this  aeason,  when  these 
beautiful  flowers  are  in  perfection,  it  ia  well  to  note  the  poaitions  in 
which  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  j  flowering,  as  they  do,  when 
destitute  of  foliage,  they  require  soma  addition  in  that  way.  I  lately 
saw  some  producing  a  good  effect  growing  in  masses  in  Ivy  edgings. 
The  blossoms  showed  well  above  the  Ivy  leaves  and  were  protected 
against  being  soiled  and  splashed  by  heavy  rains. — J.  Gkoom,  Linton 
Park. 

Fuchsias  Out-of-doors. — Mr.  Groom  (p.  281)  has  done  good 
service  in  recomtnending  tue  Fuchsia  for  autumn  blooming  out-of- 
doors,  and  has,  in  fact,  anticipated  some  remarka  which  I  had  intended 
to  have  made  respecting  it.  I  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
cultivated  pot  Fuchsias  that  will  not  survive  our  ordinary  winters 
with  very  little  care.  Although  the  y  die  down,  they  spring  np  in 
summer  and  bloom  in  autumn  with  a  beauty  and  a  vigour  never  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  pot  plant.  They  should  be  turned  out  by  the  hundred 
in  shrubberies  and  among  herbaceous  plants.  One  of  the  moat 
beautiful  for  this  purpose  is  a  variety  called  Wave  of  Life,  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  best  FnohBias  in  existence. — Thos.  Williams, 
Oi-niskirJc. 

Substitute  for  Turf. — Lately,  while  walking  through  a 
suburb  of  a  large  town,  I  oame  upon  a  front  garden  so  bright  and 
fresh  in  comparison  with  others  that  it  appeared  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert.  The  materials  employed  were  inexpensive ;  indeed,  mach 
less  so  than  those  commonly  uaed.  I  can  understand  and  appreciate 
the  love  which  the  town  dweller  feels  for  a  bit  of  green  turf,  bat 
where  the  houses  are  crowded  together  it  is  difficult  to  keep  turf  in 
good  condition.  The  substitute  for  it  which  I  saw  in  this  case,  and 
which  I  can  strongly  recommend  was  the  well-known  Creeping 
Jenny  (Lysimaohia  Numularia) .  This  grows  wild  almost  all  over 
the  conntry.  It  thrives  in  Grass  fields,  creeping  along  close  to  the 
ground,  and  only  making  its  presence  known  by  its  bright  yellow 
flowers  when  the  Grass  is  short  or  thin.  It  ia  equally  at  home  on 
dry,  sandy  banks,  or  by  the  aide  of  watercourses,  with  its  creeping 
stems  at  times  under  the  stream.  It  makes  a  close-growing  carpet 
with  but  little  attention,  even  in  the  amoky,  murky  atmosphere  of 
large  towns,  and  in  such  places  for  this  purpose  it  ia  well  worth  more 
attention  that  it  receives.  In  the  case  to  which  I  am  now  referring 
it  formed  a  green,  circular  plot  in  front  of  the  dwelling.  In  the 
centre  of  it  was  placed  a  good,  bold  mass  of  the  old  red  Fuchsia 
prncilis,  and  the  effect  was  quite  unique.  The  other  plants  in  the 
garden  were  in  keeping  therewith,  as  was  also  the  houae,  which  was 
draped  with  Veitch's  Virginian  Creeper,  an  exceedingly  handsome 
kind,  which  clings  to  the  wall  with  a  tenacity  that  scarcely  anything 
thort  of  actual  violence  can  distuib.— E.  Hobday. 
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THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

FRUIT  STORING. 
The  numerous  cares  and  anxieties  o£  the  cultivator  do  not 
cease  until  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  stored  in  the  manner  most 
suitable  to  bring  out  its  best  qualities  and  render  it  fit  for  use. 
I  will  enunerate  a  few  of  the  points  whioh  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess— the  choice  of  trees  suitable  to  certain  soils  and  situations 
— the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil — the  care  to  be  exercised 
in  planting— stopping  the  summer  shoots — and  winter  pruning. 
All  these  should  be  sedulously  attended  to,  whether  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted  in  houses,  or  in  gardens  and  orchards,  if 
the  fruit  is  to  be  abundant.  It  is,  however,  no  less  the  or- 
chardist's  duty  (if  he  wish  for  healthy  trees  and  fine  produce), 
to  thin  the  blossoms,  if  practicable,  but  certainly  the  fruit — 
this  is  imperative.  Remove  all  worm-eaten,  specked,  and 
deformed  fruit,  as  well  as  all  that  grows  upon  weak  or 
twiggy  branches,  leaving  only  that  growing  on  strong  and 
healthy  wood.  The  injury  done  to  trees  by  over-cropping 
is  incalculable.  In  Vines,  when  we  hear  of  Grapes  shanking 
and  not  properly  colouring ;  when  trees  become  mildewed 
and  present  a  sickly  appearance,  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
fairly  attribute  these  disasters  to  over-cropping.  When 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  (whether  on  walls  or  under  glass)  cast 
their  fruit  at  the  stoning  period ;  when  those  pests  of  the  culti- 
vator, red  spider  and  aphis,  attack  the  trees  ;  when  the  branches 
become  cankered ;  when  small,  ill-shapen,  and  tasteless  fruit 
is  produced,  we  may  conclude  that  the  unhealthy  state  which 
has  invited  these  attacks  and  paved  the  way  for  these  disorders, 
has  been  brought  about  by  non-attention  to  thinning ;  the 
vital  powers  of  the  trees  have  been  exhausted ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, an  easy  prey  to  disease.  I  have  often  passed  by  cottage 
gardens,  and  seen  Apple  trees  bending  beneath  loads 
of  small,  ill-formed  fruit  really  only  fit  for  pigs.  Perhaps 
Nature  has  a  tendency  to  over-fecundity,  but  it  is  the  business 
of  art  to  restrain  this  luxuriance  (so  hurtful  in  its  consequences) 
within  proper  bounds.  A  young  tree  transplanted  into  rich 
soil  will,  in  its  early  stages  of  growth,  produce  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fruit,  but  it  is  absolute  cruelty  not  to  check  its 
energies  and  husband  its  strength  for  the  demands  which  will 
be  made  upon  both  in  years  to  come.  Legislators  are  slowly 
becoming  aware  that  if  we  wish  our  working  classes  to  be 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  young 
children  being  put  to  work  until  their  frames  have  acquired 
strength.  Why  not  apply  the  same  principles  to  trees  ? 
Why  allow  their  youthful  powers  to  be  so  overtaxed  as  to  pre- 
vent their  ever  coming  to  a  ripe  maturity  ?  Overcropping  in 
some  cases  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  greediness  on  the  part 
of  the  grower.  He  is  anxious  for  an  abundant  crop,  not  look- 
ing beyond  the  passing  hour,  or  foreseeing  that  this  over-luxu- 
riance in  early  youth  entails  sterility  and  disappointment  in  the 
future.  Some  few  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  in  a 
midland  county,  built  a  house  and  planted  a  garden  in  a  very 
favourable  situation.  Though  he  could  not  exactly  have  a 
south  wall  all  round,  he  built  a  good  wall  and  planted  some  fine 
kinds  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  I  visited  him 
one  autumn  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  and  I  never  saw 
such  splendid  crops  of  all  the  three  fruits ;  the  wall  literally 
glowed  with  crimson  and  gold.  But  amid  these  glories  I  could 
not  help  uttering  words  of  warning—"  You  will  suffer  for  this 
in  future  years.  Why  did  you  not  have  them  thinned  p  "  I 
spoke  to  deaf  ears.  My  friend,  more  at  home  in  his  library 
than  in  his  garden,  and  being  rather  of  the  Carpe  diem  sort  of 
philosophers,  treated  my  remonstrances  with  provoking  indif- 
ference. But  it  is  six  years  since  that  autumn,  and  he  has 
never  had  another  crop  of  Peaches.  He  has  often  consulted  me 
about  his  poor  trees,  and  he  and  his  gardener  have  tried  all 
sorts  of  nostrums  advertised  for  their  relief,  but  in  vain ;  the 
mischief  done  in  infancy  and  youth  can  never  be  repaired. 
While  on  the  subject  of  remedies  and  insect  destroyers,  I 
uannot  forbear  quoting  a  card  which  I  received  some  time  ago 
from  an  anonymous  friend  through  the  French  post:  "Apropos 
de  Roset.  Let  piicerons.  Do  harhoiiiller  les  pouises  avec  du 
marc  de  G<xfe  encore  frais.  Cefte  substance  tue  les  2^U'^^*'o^^s  et 
let  enipsche  de  reparattre."  I  have  never  tried  washing  shoots 
attacked  by  aphis  with  fr    b  Coffee  grounds,  as  recommended 


here,  but  I  give  the  recipe,  in  order  that  any  of  yonr  readers 
may  do  so  if  they  think  fit. 

To  return  to  fruit  thinning.  This  demands  as  much  care 
and  science  as  any  other  gardening  operation.  Let  the  or- 
chardist  make  up  his  mind  resolutely  to  sacrifice  part  of  his 
crop  to  ensure  the  perfection  of  the  part  he  retains ;  the  loss 
in  quantity  will  be  amply  made  up  to  him  by  the  gain  in 
quality  and  weight.  I  once  witnessed  an  interesting  experi- 
ment. Two  Vines  of  the  same  kind  were  planted  side  by  side 
near  a  wall,  and  treated  precisely  alike  ;  but  one  was  allowed 
to  bear  as  many  bunches  as  it  would,  the  other  was  carefully 
thinned  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  When  the  fruit  was  gathered 
it  was  discovered  that  the  unthinned  Vine  had  borne  four 
times  as  many  bunches  of  Grapes  as  the  other ;  but  the  crop 
of  the  thinned  tree  weighed  heavier  and  was  of  far  superior 
quality.  Let  any  one  try  this  experiment  for  himself  with 
any  kind  of  fruit,  dividing  his  wall  or  growing  space  into 
square  yards,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  by  properly  thin- 
ning (and  this  had  better  be  over  than  underdone)  the  weight 
of  fruit  per  yard  will  be  greater  than  if  he  had  suflEered  his 
trees  to  be  overcropped  ;  he  will  besides  enjoy  the  satisf actio 
of  producing  fine  and  perfect  fruit,  and  of  preserving  the 
health  and  vigour  of  his  trees.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  from 
a  mercantile  and  economical  point  of  view,  it  must  surely  be 
the  grower's  interest  to  produce  the  best  fruit,  as  it  commands 
the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  obtains  the  readiest  sale. 
Let  any  one  walk  through  a  fruit  market,  and  he  will  observe 
that  the  best  fruit  is,  as  a  rule,  eagerly  bought  up  at  a  good 
price,  while  that  of  a  poor  and  inferior  quality  often  remains 
on  hand,  or  is  disposed  of  for  any  price  it  will  fetch,  I  am 
surprised  that  growers  do  not  ofier  to  the  public  more  fre- 
quently picked  specimens  of  the  best  fruits.  Carefully  arranged, 
these  might  replace  advantageously,  in  some  cases,  the  untidy 
heaps  carelessly  massed  on  the  stalls  or  in  the  shops.  I 
am  here  speaking  of  country  shops.  Of  course,  in  London 
and  other  large  towns  things  of  this  kind  are  better  done ;  but 
even  here  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  Our  neigh- 
bours across  the  channel  show  their  superiority  to  us  in 
this  as  well  as  other  similar  matters.  Contrast  the  fruit  and 
flower  shops  and  markets  in  London  with  those  of  Paris. 

The  next  care  of  the  grower  is  the  gathering  and  storing  of 
the  fruit,  so  as  to  bring  out  its  best  qualities.  All  wall  and 
indoor  trees  should  have  any  leaves  which  may  cover  the 
fruit  carefully  removed  a  few  days  before  the  time  of  gather- 
ing. This  allows  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  penetrate,  and 
impart  to  it  a  fine  colour.  Any  moisture  clinging  to  it  is  thus 
evaporated,  and  the  sugar  or  saccharine  matter  becomes  pro- 
perly diffused.  The  period  for  gathering  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  season  ;  no  precise  rule  can,  of  course, 
be  given.  With  regard  to  Apples  and  Pears  (and  this  holds  good 
with  other  fruits)  they  acquire,  as  they  approach  maturity,  a  fine 
colour  and  a  somewhat  powerful  scent ;  they  are  also  soft  to  the 
touch,  particularly  the  latter,  near  the  stalk.  Autumn  Pears 
should  be  gathered  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  before  they  become 
perfectly  ripe.  Winter  ones  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  they  can  do  so  without  injury  from  frost,  but 
must  be  removed  when  vegetation  ceases.  "  In  some  seasons," 
says  a  French  writer,  "  winter  Pears  may  be  gathered  during 
the  second  or  third  week  of  October."  This  is,  if  the  year  has 
been  hot  and  dry.  If,  in  such  a  case,  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  on  the  trees  they  become  woolly,  soft,  and 
doughy.  A  fine,  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
The  fruit  should  be  very  carefully  gathered,  taking  care  to 
secure  the  stalks.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  basket  and  carried 
to  the  fruit  house.  All  Pears,  even  sammer  ones,  are  best 
when  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  house  rather  than  on  the  tree. 
I  must  not  forget  to  remark  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
strip  a  tree  of  Its  fruit,  whether  mature  or  not.  The  careful 
orchardist  will  watch  his  trees,  and  daily,  if  needful,  remove 
such  fruits  only  as  are  fit  to  gather,  i.e.,  which  part  readily  from 
the  tree,  leaving  the  others  until  they  also  are  ready.  This 
prolongs  the  duration  of  the  crop.  The  fruit  now  stored  in 
the  house  exudes  for  several  days  a  greasy  moisture,  which 
should  be  carefully  removed,  to  prevent  decay,  and  the  wiping 
repeated  until  all  the  moisture  is  discharged. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  words,  which  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  as  to  the  mode  of  arranging  a  fruit  or  store  house,  and 
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the  necessary  conditions  to  be  observed  in  its  construction. 
The  conditions  for  keeping  fruit  well  are  a  dry  atmosphere,  a 
cool,  steady  temperature,  and  darkness.  To  insure  these  a^ 
far  as  possible,  the  bouse  should  be  placed  in  a  dry,  airy 
situation,  and  its  outer  walls  contrived  so  that  the  air  freely 
circulates  round  them  ;  this  will  render  the  temperature  cool 
and  equable.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  also  indispensable 
under  the  floor ;  or  the  floor  should  be  made  impervious  to 
moisture.     While  ventilation  is  attended    to,   the  doors  and 


Portion  of  Pear  stand  at  Ferrieres. 

windows  should  fit  closely  so  as  to  exclude  frost ;  double 
doors  are  a  great  advantage  in  preventing  a  too  great  ingress 
of  air.  The  walls  should  always  be  double,  the  outer  wall 
being  the  thickest,  especially  on  the  north  side ;  the  ceiling 
should  likewise  be  double.  In  case,  however,  of  a  fruit  house 
being  constructed  out  of  some  other  building,  it  is  advisable  to 
line  the  walls  with  wood,  leaving  a  small  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  lining,  which  may  be  filled  with  sawdust.  The 
light  should  be  excluded  by  means  of  blinds  or  shutters,  as 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  fruit  keeps  best  in  darkness.     It 


End  view  of    Pear   stand. 

has  beei  obser'-ed  that  fine  specimens  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
when  placed  opposite  a  window,  deteriorate  both  in  colour  and 
quality.  Various  methods  have  been  recommended  to  absorb 
the  superfluous  moist;ure  generated  in  fruit  rooms.  M.  du 
Breuil  proposes  to  place  a  layer  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  wooden 
trough  lined  with  lead.  This  substance  will  absorb  double  its  own 
weight  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  as  it  liquifies  it  may 
be  received  into  a  jar  placed  below  the  trough,  then  removed, 
and  the  water  evaporated,  so  as  to  leave  the  chloride  of  lime 


again  fit  for  use.  Great  care  must,  however,  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  this  substance,  as  the  fruit  might  acquire  an  unpleasant 
taste.  A  safer  material  would  be  gypsum,  or  some  other  absor- 
bent and  non-effluent  agent.  As  regards  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  a  fruit  room,  shelves  should  be  placed  all  round  or  on 
stands  in  the  centre,the  shelves  orstands  being  arranged  so  that 
each  fruit  can  occupy  a  separate  space  and  be  easily  examined 
without  being  touched,  the  damaged  fruit  being  capable  of 
removal  without  disturbing  any  that  are  sound.  Tablets  should 
be  hung  near  each  variety,  to  contain  written  observations  as 
to  the  time  of  gathering,  and  to  indicate  when  maturity  may 
be  expected,  together  with  any  other  particulars  interesting  to 
the  pomologist.  Perhaps  the  most  simple  is  a  small  white  slate 
tablet;  this  is  easily  written  upon  and  easily  read.  The  most  per- 
fect fruit  house  (says  Andre  Leroy  iuhis  "  Poraological  Diction- 
ary ")  is  that  of  the  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  at  Ferrieres 
(Seine-et-Marne) ;  and  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Parks 
and  Gardens  of  Paris  "  the  illustrations  of  the  fruit  stands 
and  Pear  rails  in  use  in  that  house  are  given.  Some  prefer  to 
place  fruit  in  shallow  drawers  or  boxes,  covering  them 
with  clean  bran  or  dry  sand;  either  of  these  answer  well, 
as  they  fill  up  the  interstices  and  absorb  any  moisture 
which  may  be  given  out,  or  a  piece  of  flannel  forms  a  cheap  and 
clean  covering.  It  is  an  advantage  that  this  can  be  so  easily 
raised  and  the  fruit  examined  without  being  disturbed.  Many 
Pears  which  are  considered  decidedly  inferior  become  delicious 
when  ripened  in  a  gently  warmed  room,  particularly  the  varie- 
ties which  are  dry  and  tough  when  left  to  themselves.    1  would 


Section  of  Pear  rail  in  the  fruit  room  at  Ferrieres, 

recommend  placing  these  in  drawers  or  on  shelves  in  a  warm 
cupboard  ;  this  treatment  seems  almost  to  change  the  character 
of  the  fruit. 

Before  I  close  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  various  ancient 
methods  employed  for  the  conservation  of  winter  fruits.  Some 
of  them  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  modern  grower. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  various  plans  of  their  own,  some 
of  which  seem  to  have  succeeded,  while  others  appear  fanciful 
and  impracticable.  Their  authors  recommend  "  hanging  up  Pears 
by  their  stalks,"  "  placing  the  fruit  in  earthen  vessels  and  cover- 
ing them  with  wine  which  had  been  boiled."  More  rational,  I 
think,  is  the  receipt  for  laying  them  in  sawdust  or  shavings. 
Others  advise  storing  Apples  and  Pears  which  have  been  gath- 
ered in  fine  dry  weather  in  vessels,  and  covering  them  with  lids 
coated  with  gypsum.  The  vessels  are  then  to  be  buried  in  a 
place  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  them.  Another 
writer  advocates  laying  Pears  as  they  begin  to  ripen  in  honey, 
but  so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other.  This  rather  reminds 
me  of  an  old  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  a  most 
indefatigable  reader  of  romances,  but  he  preferred  them  pure 
and  simple,  and  much  objected  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
discourse  into  his  favourite  stories.  "  Sermons,"  said  he  (as 
I  ought  to  know),  "  are  very  good  things  in  their  way  ;  so  are 
novels.  But  why  mix  them  when  they  are  so  excellent  taken 
separately  ?"  This  applies  to  honey  and  Pears  ;  they  are  too 
good  to  be  mixed.  The  old  French  authors  have  written  a 
great  deal  about  the  gathering  and  storing  of  fruits.  "  Take 
care,"  says  Merlet,  in  his  "  Abrege  des  Bons  Fruits"  (1690), 
"  not  to  defer  gathering  your  autumn  Pears  after  the  beginning 
of  October,  or  your  winter  varieties  beyond  the  end  of  that 
month,  according  to  the  season ;  but  above  everything  gather 
them  at  the  wane,  not  at  the  increase,  of  the  moon,  or  when 
she  is  at  full,  for  at  those  times  fruits  derive  much  nourish- 
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ment  from  the  planet."  La  Quintinye,  Director  o£  Orchards  to 
Louis  XIV.,  in  his  elaborate  and  scholarly  work,  entitled 
"Instructions  pour  les  Jardins  Fruitiers  et  Potagers,"  de- 
scribes a  fruit  house  which  might  well  serve  for  a  pattern  now. 
My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  quote  the  passage,  but  I  com- 
mend the  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  amateur  as  well  as 
professional  pomologists.  W.  Newton. 

HlUside,  Newark. 


PLUMS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peehaps  no  other  hardy  tinit  is  bo  muoh  improved  in  appearance  and 
qnality  by  being  grown  under  glaaa  as  Plums.  This  has  long  been 
demonstrated,  bat  in  comparatively  few  gardens.  ThoBO  of  our  readers 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  such  places  as  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Windsor,  Trentham,  and  Chatsworlh  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  must  have  been  struck  with  the  immense  crops  of  Plums 
under  glass,  and  particularly  with  their  improved  colour  and  quality. 
And  the  wonder  is  that  Plum  hoases  are  not  more  numerous  than 
they  are,  seeing  that  the  finer  varieties  are  so  much  appreciated  in 
tarts  and  for  dessert.  If  they  required  any  expensive  preparatioiis 
for  their  culture,  or  were  at  all  a  precarious  crop,  under  glass,  their 
not  being  more  cultivated  in  this  way  would  not  be  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  or  regretted.  They  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  soil, 
and  under  glass  are  one  of  the  most  certain  of  crops.  Moreover, 
they  stand  forcing  to  bring  them  in  considerably  before  they  can  be 
had  from  walls  or  cool  houses  ;  and  by  growing  some  of  the  delicious 
late  varieties,  rendered  still  more  bo  by  being  grown  under  glass, 
the  season  of  Plums  can  be  prolonged  far  into  the  autumn,  or  even 
into  the  winter,  when  other  stone  fruits  are  past.  Last  February 
we  planted  a  very  considerable  extent  of  orchard  house  with  Plums, 
and  many  of  them  bore  heavy  crops  of  splendid  fruit,  while  the 
crops  on  previous  companions  on  the  open  wall  were  all  but  nil ; 
and  so  superior  in  size,  appearance,  and  quality  were  those  under 
glass,  that  they  would  scarcely  pass  for  the  same  varieties.  Pro- 
bably the  most  profitable  and  best  conking  Plum  under  glass,  as  it 
also  is  out  of  doors,  ia  the  Victoria.  Washington,  Magnum  Bonum 
(white  and  red),  and  Hulling's  Superb  are  excellent  cooking  varieties 
for  orchard-house  culture.  For  dessert,  the  best  are,  perhaps, 
Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Jefferson's,  Transparent  Gage, 
Kirk's  Seedling,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Ickworth  Imperatrioe.  The 
tivo  latter  named  varieties  are  invaluable  for  late  dessert,  and  their 
quality  is  vastly  improved  by  being  grown  under  glass.  By  lifting 
trees  from  the  open  walls  that  are  in  a  bearing  condition,  but  not 
very  old,  a  gooi  crop  can  be  had  the  same  season;  so  that  quick 
returns  can  be  had  from  any  glass  that  may  be  devoted  to  Plums.— 
"  The  Gardener." 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


Doyenne  Boussook  Pear.— This  excellent  variety  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  possesses  a  dozen  Pear  trees,  and  who 
intends  now  to  add  to  their  number.  It  has  to  recommend  it  four 
very  desirable  peculiarities— size,  appearance,  flavour,  and  produc- 
tiveness. With  regard  to  che  first  and  last  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  just  taken  from  one  stalk  three,  the  combined  weight  of  which 
amounted  te  1^  lbs.,  and  all  three  were  nearly  of  equal  weight  ;  and 
as  to  the  second,  not  only  is  the  fruit  handsome,  but  the  foliage  often 
becomes  a  deep  red  before  the  leaves  tall.  My  tree,  for  I  have  only 
one  of  this  variety,  is  on  Quince  roots,  and  is  trained  ona  wall  facing 
due  west.  I  have  never  known  it  tail  even  in  bad  seasons.  Orders 
for  fruit  trees  should  be  sent  without  delay  it  they  are  to  be  planted 
to  the  greatest  advantage. — B.  S. 

Protecting  Vine  Borders.- That  I  may  not  appear  to  have 
wronged  Messrs.  Hinds  &  Smith  in  this  matter,  will  you  allow  me  to 
say  once  and  for  all  that  Mr.  Hinds  came  forward  voluntarily  to 
"  collect  evidence  on  the  points  at  issue"  between  myself  and  others, 
which  "  points  "  he  clearly  nnderstood  and  acknowledged  to  relate  to 
the  practicability  of  producing  early  Grapes  from  Vines  with  their 
roots  all  outside  and  unprotected  by  fermenting  materials ;  and  to 
prove  that  s  ich  had  been  done  Bucceastully.  he  cited,  with  Mr.  Smith's 
entire  concurrence,  the  case  of  an  early  Vinery  at  Waterdale,  with 
the  roots  outside,  that  was  carrying  its  sixteenth  crop  of  early  fruit 
(also  an  error),  specifying  that  in  the  case  of  other  Vineries  there 
the  roots  were  inside  as  well.  Now  this  Vinery  is  one  of  tho^e  where 
the  roots  are  "comfortably  inside,"  and  receive  regular  supplies  of 
warm  water,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  told  us.  The  latter  may  not  have 
written  to  support  my  oppinents,  but  he  has  been  a  consenting  party 
by  his  silence,  while  Mr.  Hinds  declared  he  had  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  statements  which  he  made.  Thus  the  last  case  of  evidence 
aeainst  me  is  demolished  as  satisfactorily  as  I  could  wish.— J.  Simpson, 
Wortley.     [Here  we  think  this  discussion  must  end. — Ed.] 


DECAY  OP  OAK  "WOODS  IN  SOUTH  TOEKSHIRE. 
This  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  command  our  earnest  atten- 
tion.    Hereabouts  the  trees,  and  principally  the  Oaks,  in  not  a 
few  woods  are  dying  off  prematurely  and  rapidly.     In  one 
Oak  wood,  nearly  2000  acres  in  extent,  on  this  estate  the  trees 
are  going  off  at  an  alarming  rate ;  thousands  are  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay,  and  there  are  few  which  are  not  more  or  leas 
affected.    To  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietor,  this  ia  a 
matter  of  concern,  as  the  wood  is  entirely  free  to  the  former 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  resort  of 
holiday  seekers,  who  look  forward  with  dismay  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  about  the  only  bit  of  semi-natural  forest  in  this  part  of 
the  country.     The  decay  has  been  going  on  for  many  years 
among  young  and  old  trees  alike,  and  has  not  attracted  atten- 
tion now  only,  but  the  subject  has  been  revived  lately  in  the 
local  papers,  and  I  think  might  be  adverted  to  in  The  Gakden 
perhaps  more  usefully  than  anywhere  else,  as  some  of  your 
readers  may  have  suggestions  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  matter. 
Two  theories  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decay. 
The  latest  is  that  propounded  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Geological    Section     of    the    Yorkshire    Field    Naturalists, 
who  lately  made  an  excursion  to  the  wood  in  question,  when 
the  premature  decay  of  the  Oak  trees  formed  a  chief  topic  of 
discussion.     They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decay  was 
attributable  to  the  exhaustion  of  potash  in  the  soil,  and  that  the 
best  remedy  would  beachaugeof  successive  plants  ;  aconclusion 
and  suggestion  which,  I  imagine,  will  appear  rather  extraordinary 
when  taken  together,  seeing  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any 
suitable  "  successive  plants  "  that  would  require  so  little  potash 
as  the  Oak  ;  where  it  cannot  find  the  small  quantity  which  it 
requires,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  useful  timber  tree  like 
the  Larch,  for   example,  which  requires  a  great  deal   more 
potash,  would  long  thrive.     Besides,  the  potash  is  to  a  great 
extent  restored  to  the  soil  by  the  decaying  leaves  and  vegeta- 
tion generally.     Further,  plenty  of  plants  thrive  in  the  woods 
that  require  more  potash  than  the  Oak,  and  I  know  from  long 
experience  that  the  soil  suits  Vines  and  vegetables  requiring  the 
same  in  large  quantities.     This,  however,  is  the  "  Naturalists'  " 
opinion,  and  I  give  it  here.    The  next  hypothesis  is  put  forward 
by  a  forester  of   extensive  experience,  and  who  is  probably 
better  acquainted  with  the  woods  in  this  locality  than  any  one 
else,  having,  in  a  practical  capacity,  been  connected  with  them 
for  a  long  period.     His  opinion,  as  stated  in  a  provincial  daily 
paper,  is  that  the  trees  were  iujured  by  the  severe  frost  of 
1860  61.     The  frost,  he  states,  lasted  a  considerable  while  here, 
as  it  did  elsewhere,  and  during  the  time  a  heavy  fall  of  sleet 
occurred  which  froze  upon  the  trees,  making  them  look  "aa  if 
crystallised  "  from  top  to  bottom.     From  that  date,  he  adds, 
the  decay  has  been  observed.      Now   this  is  the  problem  I 
wish    to   put    to    those   of    your    correspondents    who    are 
versed  in  woodcraft — was   it  the   frost   that   did   the   injury 
under    the    conditions    described,    for    I    fear     the     potash 
theory     is     hardly    tenable  ?       My    own     opinion     is     that 
the   frost   had  nothing  to  do  with   it.     In   the  first  place  I 
have  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of   trees  coated  with  ice  in 
the  manner  above  described  more  than  once  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland  without  the  least  injury  to  the  trees  being  the 
result,  and  in  the  second  place  one  would  expect  that  a  frost 
severe  enough  to  injure  native  species  seriously  would  first  cut 
down  all  the  more  tender  exotics,  which  the  frost  of  1860-61  did 
not  do  in  this  district.     It  did  so  in  many  other  places  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.     Near  Edinburgh  the  frost  killed  not 
a  few  Araucarias  down  to  the  ground ;    also  Aucubas,  Laurus- 
tinus.  Rhododendrons,  great  quantities  of   Roses,  and  even 
Laurels,  but  it  did  not  injure  any  of  the  native  trees.     But 
when  I  came  here  in  1864  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
above  trees  and  shrubs  and  even  Camellias  in  the  open  air  had 
passed  through  the  winter  in  question  without  injury,  and  they 
are  growing  on  the  same  formation  and  in  the  centre  of    the 
affected  district.    These  facts  led  me   to  conclude  that  our 
high-lying  and  well-drained  district  did  not  suffer  from  severe 
frosts,     a   conclusion     which     subsequent      experience     has 
confirmed,      as     during      the     last      fourteen      years     we 
have      never     had      such      severe     frosts     as     have     been 
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experienced  frequently  both  north  and  south  of  us.  It  is 
seldom  we  have  15°,  very  rarely  20^,  which  has  not  been 
exceeded  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  only  for  one  nij^ht  or  so. 
Another  fact  which  disproves  the  freezing  hypothesis  is  that 
the  decay  among  the  Oaks  has  been  gradual.  There  are  many 
trees  whose  decay,  I  fear,  dates  back  beyond  1S60,  while  there 
are  many  that  are  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  it.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  frost  which  injured  the  trees 
seriously  nearly  tvpenty  years  ago  is  only  beginning  to  show 
its  effects  now  ?  Lastly,  is  there  any  record  of  the  Oak  or 
other  native  trees  being  injured  by  frost  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ?  My  belief  is  that  decay  is  not  attributable  to 
the  cause  assigned  by  the  naturalists,  nor  to  the  frost  of  1860, 
but  to  the  presence  of  the  numerous  iron  and  coal  works  that 
dot  the  country  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
and  which  are  continually  sending  forth  volumes  of  soot, 
which  settles  upon  the  trees  and  chokes  up  the  pores  of  the 
leaves.  One  can  hardly  pick  a  leaf  out  of  the  woods  anywhere 
that  is  not  black  with  soot,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  when  it 
accumulates  to  quite  a  thick  coat.  This  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  decay  in  the  end,  but  in  the  wood  in  question 
there  is  another  cause  at  work,  and  that  is  the  caterpillar, 
which  has  for  years  back  stripped  all  the  earlier  foliage  off  the 
trees  as  completely  as  ever  the  caterpillar  did  a  Gooseberry 
bush.  In  July  thousands  of  trees  may  be  seen  as  bare  as  they 
were  in  December.  Later  in  the  season  the  caterpillars  go 
into  the  chrysalis  state.  The  trees  then  make  a  feeble  growth, 
and  these  causes  having  been  in  operation  year  after  year,  the 
results  are,  as  has  been  stated,  premature  decay.  I  should  be 
glad,  however,  to  hear  the  opinions  of  your  correspondents  on 
the  subject.  J.  S.  W. 


FOREST  WORK  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Other  work  being  well  in  band,  nndivided  attention  should  be  paid 
early  this  month  to  the  subject  of  plantinof,  for  though  there  are 
some  soils  which,  from  their  esceesive  wetness,  may  require  to  be 
planted  in  the  spring,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  land  which  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  aa  woodland  ought  to  be  filled  up  before  the  end 
of  November.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
aphorism — "Plant  before  Martinmas  and  command  success,  plant 
after  Candlemas  and  entreat  success."  With  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  high. lying 
districts,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  of  a  silicions  character,  admit 
of  but  little  previous  cultivation,  aa  any  stirring  or  loosening  of  such 
land  would  deprive  it  of  its  power  of  retaining  sufficient  moisture 
to  nourish  the  young  plants.  Here,  therefore,  the  system  of  notch- 
ing-in  will  be  found  the  best ;  and  two  years'  transplanted  Larch  or 
Scotch  Fir  which  has  stood  one  year  longer  in  the  linea  will  generally 
be  found  suitable.  The  small  proportion  of  the  alkalies  which  snch 
soils  contain  unfits  them  in  most  cases  for  the  growth  of  anything 
besides  the  Pine  and  Fir.  But  upon  richer  soila  and  in  low. lying 
districts,  where  alkalies  abound  in  the  deep  loams,  marla,  and  clays, 
almost  any  kind  of  hard  wood  may  be  planted  after  a  good  prepara- 
tion of  the  land.  The  clays  and  iron-bound  gravels  in  particular 
should,  previously  to  planting,  receive  a  deep  trenching  and 
thorough  drainage ;  and  if  the  holes  be  dug  some  months 
previous  to  their  being  used,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
trees.  The  advantages  of  a  home  nursery  in  which  the 
plants  required  for  filling  up  woodlands  may  either  be 
reared  from  seed  or  grown  from  young  stocks  purchased 
of  nurserymen  are  very  great.  The  planter  who  has  such 
a  nursery  to  fall  back  upon  can  select  his  own  time  and  weather  for 
transplanting,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  none  of  the  risks  which  attend 
the  long  carriage  and  damage  often  sustained  from  close  packing  of 
nursery  stocks.  In  dry  weather  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
immerse  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  in  a  thick  puddle  of  adhesive 
soil  and  water  as  a  protection  during  their  removal.  Where  the  land 
selected  for  planting  has  previously  been  occupied  by  trees,  all 
remains  of  the  former  crops  should  be  carefully  removed  or  burnt 
upon  the  spot.  The  condition  of  the  soil  will  depend  much  upon  the 
previous  crop  ;  for  while  Larch  improves  the  land,  and  Oak  during 
the  latter  years  of  its  growth  adds  to  the  saline  matter  of  the 
soil,  the  Norway  Spruce,  the  Sycamore,  Ash,  and  Elm  are 
very  exhausting.  After  such  crops,  a  few  years'  cultivation 
under  corn  and  roots  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  land  before 
replanting  it  with  trees.  Such  a  system  will  also  enable  the  planter 
to  thoroughly  incorporate  with  the  soil  thooe  manures  which  are 
rpquired  and  which  are  much  better  applied  to  the  intermediate 
crop  than  to  the  trees  themselves,  unless  in  the   form  of  compoat. 


October  should  be  a  busy  month  in  the  nursery,  where  the  prepara- 
tion  of  seed  beds  and  the  sowing  of  snch  seeds  aa  are  already  ripened 
will  require  attention.  Independently  of  the  ravages  committed  by 
birds  and  the  smaller  rodents,  this  is  decidedly  the  best  time  of  year 
for  putting  in  Acorns,  Walnnta,  Hazel  Nuts,  Spanish  and  Horse 
Chestnnts.and  if  these  autumn  planted  seeds  entail  alittle  more  trouble, 
the  cultivator  is  amply  compensated  by  the  atart  which  his  plants 
get  in  the  spring.  A  good  loam  is  well  adapted  for  the_  seeds 
jnst  nnmed,  but  where  the  land  is  of  a  heavy  character,  it  ia  a 
good  plan  to  lay  the  seeds  in  rows  upon  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  and  to  cover  them  up  to  a  depth  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  with 
the  soil  ahovelled  from  between  the  beds,  thua  enabling  them  to  lie 
high  and  dry  during  the  winter.  Early  in  the  month  put  in  cuttings 
of  Riboa,  Digwood,  Portiieal  and  common  Laurels,  Elders,  Alders, 
Limes,  Poplars,  Planes,  &c, ;  also  layer  Limes,  Elms,  Maples,  and 
such  other  trees  as  are  propagated  by  that  method.  The  Norway 
Maple  ripens  its  aeeda  early  in  the  month.and  these  may  be  sown  aa  soon 
aa  collected.  A  bushel  of  thia  seed  of  average  quality,  in  a  favourable 
season  and  with  proper  care,  will  produce  about  12,000  plants.  A 
bushel  of  Acorns  under  similar  circumstances  will  produce  from  6000 
to  8000  trees;  Walnut,  4000  to  5000;  Horse  Chestnut,  2000  ;  and 
Sweet  Cheatnut,  about  3000.  October  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
out  young  Hawthorns  or  Q  licks  to  form  permanent  hedgerows.  It 
two.years' -transplanted  stock  be  used,  it  may  be  inserted  at  distances 
of  from  6  in.  to  8  in,  apart.  A  double  row,  with  the  plants  placed 
triangularly,  is  preferable  to  a  single  one.  The  plants  may  be  out 
over  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  which  will  generally  ensure 
for  them  a  good  start  in  the  following  spring.  Upon  light  sandy 
land,  where  the  Hawthorn  does  not  generally  flourish,  it  will  be  well 
to  use  a  compost  consisting  largely  of  clay,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  lime.  I  have  also  found  a  email  quantity  of  genuine  bone 
superphosphate  very  beneficial  to  young  Q.iicka.  Upon  these  light 
aoils  an  admixture  of  Beech,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  to 
every  Quickset,  will  ensure  a  thick,  good  fence  ;  but  the  Beech  mast 
not  be  cut  over  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  beginning  of  this 
month  is  a  good  time  for  cutting  over  near  the  ground  two-years'- 
tranaplanted  Oak,  Ash,  and  Sweet  Chestnut,  aa  well  aa  for  under, 
cutting  strong  nursery  stocks  of  the  hardwood  kinds,  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  removed  for  another  year.  Layera  of  Lime,  Elm,  &c., 
in  the  nursery  may  also  be  severed  from  the  parent  stool  and  re- 
planted, and  other  shoots  may  be  layered  to  fill  up  vaoanciea.  Coppice 
layera  may  also  be  aimilarly  treated  where  it  is  not  considered  neoes- 
sary  to  extend  them  further.  A.  J.  Bukrows. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TSEES  AND  SHEUBS. 


Populus  suaveolens.— This  ia  one  of  Dr.  Kegel's  introdnotions 
from  Central  Asia,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  tree.  It  possesses 
a  verv  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  hence  the  specific  name.  Thia 
ia  very  evident  when  the  buda,  now  well  filled,  are  rubbed  with  the 
fino-er.  I  fancy  it  ia  not  yet  in  our  nurseriea,  though  it  is  in  some 
Continental  onea. — J.  H. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. — This  fine.Sowering  tree,  of  which  a 
coloured  portrait  was  given  in  The  Gabden  (Vol.  VIII.,  p.  524),  has 
proved  quite  hardy  in  Switzerland.  Its  foliage  ia  distinct  and  orna. 
mental  at  this  season.  In  the  Garden  of  Plants  the  first  specimen 
of  it  flowered  against  a  wall.  In  Switzerland  it  grows  well  in  the 
open  ground,  as  it  no  doubt  will  do  with  us. — E.. 

The  Erect-growing  Wyoh  Elm. — A  pyramidal,  or  rather 
columnar,  tree,  of  which  the  above  appears  to  be  the  relationship,  is 
a  striking  object  in  some  south  German  gardens.  It  ia  well  deaerving 
the  attention  of  planters,  and  would  form  a  very  atriking  contrast  to 
the  far  more  common  and  invaluable  Weeping  Wych  Elm,  of  which 
there  ia  a  good  old  apeoimen  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardena,  Kegent'a 
Park.— V. 

Paulownia  imperialis. — Aa  an  instance  of  the  great  growth  of 
trees  thia  summer  I  have  measured  a  shoot  of  Paulownia  imperialis 
of  thia  year's  growth.  It  is  9  ft.  long,  and  5  in.  in  girth  at  its  base. 
I  suppose  it  has  now  stopped  growing. — H.  N.  ELLiCOMBE,  Biiton 
Vicararje,  near  Bristol. 

The  Lime  Tree  in  Towns. — We  have  so  often  condemned  the 
common  Lime  tree  for  towna  that  we  make  haste  to  do  justice  to 
the  American  Lime  as  a  street  tree.  It  retaina  ita  leavea  quite  fresh 
long  after  those  of  the  European  Lime  have  perished.  There  is  a  very 
fine  variety  of  this  Lime  raised  a  good  many  years  ago  by  M.  Froebel, 
of  Zirioh,  of  which  there  ia  one  specimen  tree  planted  in  a  street  in 
Zurich,  where  it  may  be  seen  and  compared  with  Tiliaalba,  from  which 
it  was  raised,  and  the  European  Lime.  Judging  by  what  is  seen 
there,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  valuable  variety.  Jt  is  called  spec- 
tabilis  by  the  raisers. 
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PLANTS  ROUND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY. 
We  have  now  rounded  the  point,  and  reached  the  valley  beyond. 
There  is  the  uenal  sandbar,  backed  by  a  small  lagoon,  from  which  a 
rillet  flows  across  the  beach.  Kere  we  leave  the  shore  and  ascend 
the  hill,  gatherirg  the  wild  flowers  as  we  go.  Patches  of  Lapinus 
micranthns  and  Orthocarpus  erianthus  fleck  the  hillside  with  blue 
and  white,  bnt  the  show  of  the  flowers  ig  not  on  this  southern  aide, 
espoeed  to  the  rongh  westerly  blasts  of  the  Pacific  aa  they  sweep 
through  the  valley,  but  on  the  moister  and  comparatively  sheltered 
north-eastern  slope.  One  of  the  most  abundant  of  flowers,  here  and 
in  the  whole  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  is  theCEaothera  primuloides, 
a  stemless  plant  with  yellow  blossoms,  each  on  its  own  peduncle, 
reminding  us  of  the  Primrose.  Another  flower,  plentiful  on  this  hill, 
but  very  local  in  its  distribution,  is  the  purple  and  white  Collinsia 
bicolor,  belonging  to  the  same  order  with  the  MimuH,  two  kinds  of 
which  (Mimulns  luteus  and  M.  glutinoaus)  may  be  found  near  by, 
the  former  by  the  water-courses  and  in  the  wet  places  which  aboand 
after  the  heavy  raina,  tha  latter  on  the  dry  hillsides.  The  great 
yellow,  Daisy. like  Layia  platygloaea,  with  its  ray  florete  tipped  with 
cream  colour,  from  which  it  has  earned  the  name  of  Tidy.tips,  is  to 
be  seen  here  and  there,  but  does  not  show  as  it  does  across  the  bay, 
at  Oakland,  where  whole  fields  are  golden  with  its  blossoms.  The 
Eschecholtzia  californica  is  here,  of  course;  there  is  not  a  month  in 
the  year  when  it  cannot  be  found,  but  now  it  is  in  ita  glory,  its 
gorgeous  orange  petals  inducing  every  urchin  that  comes  along  to 
gather  the  "  Lilies,"  as  he  calls  them.  Another  of  the  Poppy  tribe, 
the  little  Cream-cup  (Platystemon  californicum),  may  be  found  if 
looked  for,  for  it  is  modest — unlike  Poppies  in  general.  Orthocarpus 
ia  a  very  conspicuous  genua  in  California  generally;  on  this  hill. side 
we  gather,  besides  the  white  one  already  mentioned,  the  purple  and 
yellow  0.  castillejoides  and  the  tiny-flowered  0.  pusillua.  Nemophila 
inaignis  is  almost  out  of  blossom,  yet  we  find  a  few,  and  among  the 
loose  stonea  higher  up  the  hill  we  find  one  ol  ita  rarer  relationa,  the 
rough,  almost  prickly,  Pbacelia  loasifolia  of  Torrey.  The  more 
common  Phacelias,  P.  circinata,  with  ita  coarse  foliage  and  cat's, 
tail-like  curled  flower-spikes,  and  the  more  delicate  P.  tauacetifolia, 
we  do  not  meet  with  in  this  ramble.  The  Rose  Order  ia  represented 
only  by  one  plant,  the  hunible  AcEena  trifida,  a  near  relation  of  the 
Sanguisorba  or  Burnet.  Almost  the  only  shrubs  to  be  found  are  a 
dwarf  Oak  and  the  Poison  Oak  (Rhua  diversiloba),  the  latter  unfor. 
tunately  only  too  common,  aa  we  find  to  our  cost  next  day,  when  our 
wrists  inflame  and  become  covered  with  the  pustules  produced  by  ita 
juice.  It  larks  in  every  bunch  of  tall  herbage,  its  glossy,  green 
leaves  and  greenish  racemes  of  flowers  mingled  wiLh  the  Vetches, 
Phacelias,  and  other  harmless  plants  in  so  intricate  a  way  that  it  ia 
almost  impossible  to  collect  them  without  contact  with  it.  On  the 
hill. sides  it  ia  low  and  atraggHug,  its  roots  running  to  great  distances 
under  the  surface,  and  throwing  up  stems  and  leaves  in  unexpected 
places ;  in  the  copses  it  forma  large  buahea,  alone  or  mingled  with 
other  shrubs  ;  but  in  the  forests  it  is  a  hugre  climber,  mounting  the 
tall  Pines  and  Firs  and  strangling  them.  When  a  climber,  its  leaves 
are  much  larger  and  lighter  in  colour,  and  it  ia  usually  believed  to 
be  a  different  plant  from  its  humbler  brethren  of  the  meadows,  being 
diBtinguished  aa  Poison  Ivy. — -"American  Naturalist." 


Vitis  Thunbergi  is  a  very  robust  species  of  Vine  from  Japan 
with  large  and  handsome  leaves  (some  nearly  1  ft.  across)  which  turn 
a  fine  red  colour  late  in  autumn.  There  is  a  vigorous  plant  of  it 
growing  against  a  house  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Zurich. 

Yucca  baccata. — This  remarkable  species  has  proved  hardy 
with  me,  aa  has  also  Y.  angustifolia.  Of  both  I  have  but  small 
plants,  but  they  have  stood  two  winters  out.of-doora  without  iniury. 
— J.  H. 

Bheum  palmatum  tanguticum. — This  is  the  name  of  a  very 
fine,  recently-introduced  kind  of  Rhubarb,  which,  as  regards  vigour 
of  growth  and  size,  seema  distinct  from  the  old  Rheum  palmatum, 
which  is  a  smaller  plant,  and  generally  a  very  slow-growing  one. 
Indeed,  it  often  "  pines  away,"  to  use  an  expression  frequently 
used  in  a  recent  book  on  floriculture.  R.  tanguticum,  on  the  contrary, 
increases  rapidly.  The  fine  and  boldly-incised  foliage  will  be  welcome 
to  those  who  grow  the  other  hardy  species  now  in  our  gardens.  There 
are  some  fine  plants  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Zurich.  It  is  one  of 
Dr.  Regel's  introductione. 

Astragalus  adsurgena  (Pall ).— Of  the  very  numeroua  species 
of  Astragalus  but  few  have  come  into  cultivation,  and,  truth  to  say, 
many  of  them  have  few  charms  to  make  them  worthy  of  a  place  in 
gardens,  but  this  species  from  the  Baikal  region  is  one  of  the  exceptions. 
It  is  a  dwarf  species,  producing  nnmbers  of  violet. carmine  flowers, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rock  garden.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Froebel,  of  Zurich. 
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THE    LARGB-FLOWERED    MOUNTAIN    SAXIFRAGE. 

(SAXIFRAGA    OPPOSTTIFOLIA   PYREXAICA  MAXIMA.) 

Tu[s  is,  aa  its  name  itnplies,  the  largest-flowered  variety  of  the 
Pyrenean  form  of  the  purple  mountain  Saxifrage.  Its  colour 
is  light  pink,  or  flesh  colour,  and  much  paler  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  type  found  on  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain.  In 
habit,  the  Pyrenean  plant  differs  considerably  from  the  British 
one.  It  is  much  more  robust,  less  densely  matted,  and  the 
rosettes  terminating  the  shoots  are  erect.  The  individual 
flowers  are  as  large  as  a  shilling.  This  Saxifrage  should  be 
planted  in  rich  loam,  in  deep,  well-drained  fissures  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  overhanging  ledges  where  the  main  roots  can  penetrate 
deeply  into  fissures  behind.  For  the  specimen  from  which  our 
plate  was  prepared  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  & 
Sons,  of  York. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AGE  ON  SEEDS. 
OPiNiONa,  like  fashions,  revolve  in  circles.  In  my  boyhood  moat  cul. 
tivatcrs  believed  in  the  age  of  see^Js  a^  a  potent  factor  in  the  pro. 
duction  of  abundance  of  good  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  Not  only 
were  old  seeis  believed  to  produce  the  mnat  fruitful  plants,  bnt  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  was  thought  to  be  improved  by  the  age  of  the 
seeds.  So  general  was  the  belief  in  these  facta  that  artiflcial  means 
were  adopted  to  give  similar  effects  to  that  attributed  to  age. 
Amongst  these  the  best  modes  were  storing  seeds  in  warm  kitchen 
drawers  or  seed  rooms  with  stoves,  and  also  carrying  the  seeds  con- 
stantly  in  the  waistcoat  pocket, the  latter  beinsby  far  the  moat  popular 
mode  of  giving  artificial  age  to  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds.  I  think, 
as  far  as  that  family  of  plants  are  concerned,  Signer  Cazzuola  ia 
right.  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  seeds  that  refused  to 
grow  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Laizier,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Quin'a 
article  (p.  293),  for  Melon  and  Cucumber  seeds  ten  or  even  twenty 
years  old  vegetate  freely  enough  if  they  have  been  properly  har. 
vested  and  kept.  Many  years'  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  some  hidden  law  of  correlation  between  old  seeds  and 
fertility.  Vitality  might  become  weakened  by  age, and  soa  stronger  ten- 
dency to  reproduction  of  seed  to  perpetuate  the  species  be  developed. 
In  the  case  of  some  seeds, such  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons, thegrowth  has 
often  been  observed  to  be  as  vigorous  as  plants  produced  from  old  seeds. 
Of  course  in  regard  to  other  seeds  the  terms  new  and  old  must  be 
interpreted  in  relation  to  each  species  of  plant.  Comparatively  few 
seeda  retain  their  vitality  so  long  as  Melons  or  such  plants.  The 
subject  is  worthy  of  re-investigation.  Probably  not  a  few  of  the 
apparently  inscrutable  changes  of  plants  and  flowers  under  identical 
conditions  might  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  different  ages  of 
the  seeds  that  produced  them  ;  and  possibly  not  a  few  of  our  crops 
might  be  improved  did  we  know  the  best  aged  seeda  to  sow  to 
produce  the  special  results  which  we  have  in  view.  For  example,  if 
it  be  true,  as  M.  A.  Malet  asserts  in  the  same  article  to  which  I  am 
referring,  that  the  newer  the  seeds  the  more  vigorous  the  crop,  and 
the  greater  length  it  will  run,  new  seeds  would  be  best  for  Celery, 
and  old  probably  for  Tomatoes.  These  two  plants — the  one  grown  for 
blanched  stems  and  the  other  for  its  fruit — would  form  admirable 
subjects  for  experiment.  Seed. bearing  ruins  the  one,  and  an  excess  of 
growth  ia  almost  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  other  in  the 
open  air  in  our  climate.  D.  T.  Fisn. 


New  Zealand  Bramble  (Rubua  australis). — Rarely  do  we  see 
plants,  which  in  point  of  stracture  are  curious  or  abnormal,  posaeas 
anfficient  merit  to  render  them  desirable  objects  of  general  culture, 
but  this  little  New  Zealand  Bramble  admirably  combines  these  qaali- 
ties.  It  ia  singular  on  account  of  the  leaflets  being  reducei  to  small 
white  prickles  ;  a  small  portion  of  the  leaf  only  is  sometimes  seen 
growing  from  the  points  of  the  leaflets.  The  profusion  of  these 
abortive  leaves,  beset  with  numerous  white  prickles,  with  which  the 
stems  and  branches  are  also  covered,  renders  it  an  entangled  mass, 
which,  however,  presents  a  very  graceful  appearance,  even  in  the 
absence  of  flowers,  which  I  believe  have  not  been  prodaced  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  somewhat  scarce  plant,  but  should  be  sought  after 
by  every  lover  of  the  curious  and  beautiful  ia  plants.  It  should  be 
planted  in  good  soil  on  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rockery. — W. 

Veronicas  in  a  Cut  State. — Veronicas  should  be  grown  more 
extensively  than  they  are,  for  they  yield  an  abundance  of  flower  spikes 
fit  for  cutting  until  late  in  the  year  when  out-door  plants  become 
somewhat  scarce,  and,  being  of  many  shades  of  blue,  they  intermix 
well  with  flowers  possessing  brighter  colonrs.—J.  G. 
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GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Early-flowering:  Tea  Roses  in  Pots. — Those  required  to 
open  their  flowers  under  glass  through  the  last  months  of  the  year, 
with  little  more  warmth  than  that  afforded  by  the  protection  they  thus 
receive,  will,  after  having  been  treated  as  advised,  daring  the  spring 
and  snmmer,  especially  as  to  the  flowers  being  removed  from  the 
growth  they  made  early  in  summer,  now  be  furnished  with  numbers 
of  bads  in  different  stages  of  development.  The  plants  should  at 
once  be  taken  indoors  and  placed  in  a  house  as  light  as  is  available.  If 
there  is  convenience,  one  portion  may  be  subjected  to  a  little  warmth, 
say  as  much  as  will  keep  the  temperature  up  to  50'  in  the  night, 
with  a  corresponding  temperature  on  dull,  cold  days  ;  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  fine  no  artificial'heat  will  be  required  in  the 
daytime.  These  will  come  in  quickly,  affording  a  gradual  succession 
of  flowers  for  some  weeks,  to  assist  the  development  of  which  I  should 
not  recommend  much  side  air  to  be  given,  opening  the  top  lights 
when  rendered  necessary  by  the  sun  raising  the  heat  too  high.  By 
these  means  whatever  soft,  tender,  young  growth  the  plants  are 
making  will  go  on,  and  form  buds  that  will  expand  in  succession  ; 
whereas  if  they  were  subjected  to  cold  draughts  the  young  leaves 
are  almost  certain  to  become  affected  with  mildew.  The  flowers  of 
the  plants  in  question  will  precede  the  portion  put  in  cooler  quarters. 
Previous  to  taking  them  indoors  it  will  be  advisable  to  wash  the 
whole  with  Tobacco  water.  This  should  be  done  even  if  no  trace  of 
insects  be  discoverable,  as  there  may  exist  the  larvne  of  green  fly  or 
red  spider,  which,  if  present,  will  at  once  come  to  life,  and  entail 
very  much  more  labour  in  their  destruction. 

Pot  Roses  for  Later  Blooming.— The  pot  Roses,  both  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  intended  to  succeed  the  foregoing,  now 
plonged  out-of.doors,  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  saturated  with 
rain  if  the  weather  should  become  wet.  To  those  not  much  experienced 
in  pot  Rose  culture  the  knowledge  that  Roses  are  hardy,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  teoderest  varieties,  all  but  so,  often  leads  them  to  forego 
the  attention  given  to  other  plants  equally  or  better  able  to  bear  the 
inflaences  of  our  changeable  climate  ;  consequently,  they  are  left  out 
and  get  the  soil  reduced  to  an  unhealthy,  soddened  condition  with 
the  heavy  autumn  rains,  the  result  being  that  their  roots  become 
stagnant  and  injured,  and  when  placed  in  warmth  for  forcing  they 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  act,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  flowering 
ia  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Where  they  can  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  frames,  pits,  or  even  loose  lights,  open,  airy,  unoccupied 
Vineries,  Peach  houses,  or  any  similar  places,  they  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred thereto ;  these  failing,  if  the  weather  be  very  wet,  the 
plants  should,  during  the  time,  be  laid  on  their  sides. 

Propagating  Roses  by  Autumn-inserted  Cuttings. — The 
desirability  for  general  garden  purposes  of  growing  all  but  a  com. 
paratively  few  varieties  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots  begins  to  be 
generally  acknowledged.  With  such  varieties  as  are  new  and  scarce, 
the  plea  of  expediency  for  increasing  them  by  budding  is  correct,  the 
reason  being  that  every  bud  can  almost  be  reckoned  on  to  form 
a  plant ;  whereas  in  propagating  from  cuttings  it  is  usual  to  not 
make  them  of  less  than  two  eyes  in  the  way  ordinarily  adopted  where 
the  rooting  process  is  effected  in  heat ;  and,  even  in  this  case,  it  takes 
very  much  more  time  to  grow  them  up  to  a  useful  blooming  size  than 
when  large,  stout  pieces  of  the  shoots,  necessarily  having  several  eyes, 
are  used,  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  long,  and  these  are  more  certain  to  root. 
There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  putting  them  in,  for, 
although  no  roots  are  likely  to  be  formed  previous  to  spring,  still  the 
base  becomes  oallused  over,  and  in  such  condition  the  cuttings  are 
better  able  to  stand  through  the  winter  and  form  roots  early  in  the 
spring  than  if  taken  off  later  on  when  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and, 
consequently,  the  wood  was  in  a  harder  state,  in  which  condition 
there  is  a  less  disposition  to  make  roots.  Pieces  of  the  shoots,  such 
as  above  mentioned,  should  be  taken  off  now  and  severed  at  a  joint, 
selecting  good  stout  growths  for  the  purpose,  as  these  will  make 
double  the  growth  next  summer  that  weaker  cuttings  will.  The  most 
suitable  place  for  them  through  the  winter  will  be  a  cold  frame, 
placed  facing  the  south  ;  in  this  position  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in 
spring  will  have  its  influence  earlier  on  the  production  of  roots.  If 
the  soil  naturally  is  not  of  a  free,  open  nature,  enough  sand  should 
be  added  to  make  it  sufficiently  light,  more  so  considerably 
than  that  which  Roses  succeed  best  in  when  planted  perma- 
nently ;  the  advantage  of  this  is  that  when  the  plants  have 
become  well  rooted  they  can  be  taken  up  for  removal  with  very  little 
loss  or  mutilation  of  the  roots,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  in- 
Bvitable  out  of  soil  that  is  heavy  and  adhesive.  With  a  view  to  still 
further  adapting  it  for  the  purpose,  it  should  be  thoroughly  broken 
and  pulverised,  so  as  to  reduce  all  the  hard  lumps  and  fully  incorpor- 
ate the  sand  with  the  whole.     The  cuttings  may  then  be  inserted  in 


a  somewhat  slanting  position  in  rows  about  6  in.  apart,  placing  them 
about  2  in.  asunder  in  the  rows  ;  they  must  be  put  in  deeply,  only 
leaving  one  or  two  eyes  above  the  surface,  treading  the  soil  firm 
about  them.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  Roses  may  be  raised  in  a 
good.sized  one  or  two.light  frame  that,  with  proper  attention,  at  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  years  will  form  large  bushes  producing  quantities 
of  flowers,  and  even  towards  the  close  of  next  summer  will  furnish 
some.  If  the  best  free. growing,  free.floweriog  varieties  be  chosen, 
there  are  few  soils  and  situations  in  tho  country,  away  from  the 
smoky  inflaences  oE  large  towns,  where  Roses  may  not  be  grown  with 
the  addition  of,  where  necessary,  preparing  the  soil  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  a  recent  calendar.  In  such  sitaations  even  those  who 
have  attempted  to  grow  them  worked  on  the  Brier  and  JIanetti  stocks 
and  have  failed  with  these  need  not  be  discouraged,  as  the  way  in  which 
they  grow  and  flower  struck  from  cuttings  is  very  different  from  the 
results  obtainable  from  budded  plants.  Where  frame  room  is  not 
available  they  will  succeed  in  the  open  ground,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  not  commence  to  make  either  root  or  top. growth 
BO  early  in  tho  spring.  Where  put  in  the  open  ground  as 
here  described  it  will  be  well  to  prepare  a  slight  frame  8  in. 
or  10  in.  in  depth  with  a  few  laths  nailed  across  it  that  will 
bear  a  mat  in  very  severe  frost,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
Fern,  a  few  leaves,  or  litter,  will  keep  them  safe.  This  protection 
may  not  be  required,  but  the  late  very  mild  winters  which  we  have 
experienced  I  find  are  leading  to  a  general  laxity  in  making  provi- 
sion to  resist  the  effects  of  severe  and  protracted  ones,  when  the 
ground  becomes  consealed  deeply,  in  which  case  the  pressure  from 
the  frozen  earth,  when  it  undergoes  expansion,  crushes  the  bark 
of  the  established  plants  and  still  more  rootless  cuttings,  and  in  this 
way  effects  their  destruction  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  occurs 
through  the  direct  action  of  the  low  temperature  upon  them. 

Tea  Roses. — Even  those  who  think  they  have  already  Roses  snf- 
ficient  would  do  well  to  annually  raise  some  from  cuttings,  especially 
of  the  tender  Tea  varieties,  as  a  hard  winter  frequently  destroys  a 
quantity  of  these,  and  through  which  the  young  plants  might  escape, 
and  would  be  found  very  useful.  Besides  this  in  most  gardens  space 
can  be  found  occupied  by  worthless,  unattractive  shrubs  that  might 
be  replaced  by  Roses,  than  which  there  are  few  plants  so  acceptable. 
With  the  somewhat  tender  Tea  varieties  not  near  so  much  has  been 
done  to  grow  them  successfully  as  might  be.  Over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  light  and  dry,  by 
choosing  the  most  suitable  positions.  Tea  Roses  on  their  own  roots 
will  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily  by  simply  giving  them,  through 
the  winter  months,  the  protection  afforded  by  6  in.  of  dry  Furze 
(Gorse),  Fern,  litter,  or  some  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  with  a  little  litter 
on  the  top  to  keep  them  from  blowing  about.  After  a  severe  pro- 
tracted frost,  wherein  the  tops  are  killed  down  to  the  protecting 
material,  the  collar  and  roots  of  the  plants  will  be  found  uninjured,  and 
will  push  up  stout  growth  which  will  flower  during  the  season— a  very 
different  condition  from  that  in  which  the  budded  standard  and  half- 
standard  plants  of  these  tender  varieties  of  Roses  will  be  after  a 
hard  winter,  when,  except  in  the  most  favoured  localities,  probably 
not  one  in  a  dozen  will  be  left  alive.  Established  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses,  in  most  places  where  they  succeed  well,  are  this  autumn  more 
than  usually  furnished  with  quantities  of  newly-formed  buds ;  the 
profusion  of  these  so  late  is  no  doubt  consequent  upon  the  late  spring. 
If  the  blooms  arrive  at  maturity,  they  will  come  in  at  a  time  when 
more  appreciable  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  through  the 
scarcity  of  flowers.  Their  opening  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  not 
alone  upon  an  absence  of  frost  sufiicient  to  kill  them,  but  also  upon 
dry  weather,  as,  when  much  wet  occurs,  the  outside  petals  rot. 
Where  flowers  from  these  late-blooming  kinds  are  appreciated,  the 
best  plan  that  I  have  found  is  to  plant  a  bed  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
position,  and  place  over  it  some  stout  Hazel  sticks,  firmly  inserted  in 
the  ground  at  each  side,  bent  over,  and  tied  in  the  middle  so  as  to 
form  an  arch,  on  which  throw  a  piece  of  canvas  or  some  mats  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  frost.  The  labour  involved  is  very  little  as 
compared  with  the  pleasure  of  having  a  handful  of  half.expanded 
buds  to  gather  when  required. — T.  Baines. 

Conservatories. — The  absence  of  stove  plants  in  these  structures 
through  removal  to  warmer  quarters,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  has  divested  them  of  their  principal  ornaments.  Substi. 
tutes  for  them  must  be  found  in  striking  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
of  a  more  hardy  character.  Among  the  former  the  old  Maranta 
zebrina  still  stands  pre.eminent,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  deco- 
rative plants  which  it  is  possible  to  have  for  conservatory  work  at  this 
season.  Although  fond  of  a  little  more  warmth  than  is  usually  kept 
in  such  places  at  this  time  of  year,  it  will  stand  very  well  for  the 
next  two  months  to  come  if  the  plants  have  not  been  recently 
subjected  to  strong  heat,  and  are  properly  hardened  off  before  being 
used.  All  that  is  necessary  to  insure  their  safety  is  to  keep  them 
somewhat  drier  at  the  root  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  while 
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growing  in  a  warmer  temperatare,  and  to  set  them  in  positions  away 
from  cold  draughts  or  where  air  is  admitted.  A  little  ventilation  will, 
however,  now  be  required  beyond  what  is  jast  sniEcient  tokeepyonng 
growths  from  damping  off,  or  the  thermometer  from  rnnning  nndnly 
high  shonld  bright  sonny  days  occur.  At  snch  times  the  ventilators 
shoald  be  closed  early,  eo  as  to  shut  in  a  good  amount  of  solar  heat, 
and  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  to  use  fires  to  keep  up  a  genial 
temperature.  By  eo  doing,  such  plants  as  Achimenes,  Colons,  Bal- 
sams, and  others  may  be  rendered  useful  for  some  time  longer,  and 
even  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  and  most  flowering  plants  of  that 
class  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  extra  warmth.  In  cases,  however, 
where  Camellias  are  planted  out  or  occupy  positions  in  the  conser- 
vatory,  the  temperature  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  or  they  will 
most  likely  shed  their  buds.  Although  they  will  bear  a  great  amount 
of  heat  when  making  their  growth,  they  are  particularly  impatifntof 
it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  failures  that  occur 
in  the  case  of  early  Camellias  are  caused  by  attempts  to  force  them, 
which  they  resent  by  casting  their  buds.  The  only  way  to  get  them 
to  bloom  in  mid-winter  is  to  start  them  early  into  growth,  and  keep 
them  in  moist  heat  till  they  set  their  flower  bads.  Thus  treated  they 
bloom  naturally  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  are  most  valued,  and 
last  longest  in  perfection.  The  flower  buds  will  now  be  showing 
themselves  very  prominently,  and  should  at  once  be  part'ally  thinned 
by  removing  all  the  smallest  and  such  as  are  badly  situated  for  being 
seen  when  fully  expanded.  Where  it  is  desired  to  keep  plants  to  a 
limited  size  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  out  the  wood  buds  at  the  ex- 
treme  points  of  all  the  strong  shoots  so  as  to  induce  the  plants  to 
break  further  back,  which  they  would  not  do  were  these  strong  buds 
allowed  to  remain.  By  disbudding  early,  those  in  a  dormant,  unde- 
veloped  state  lower  down  the  shoot  are  forced  to  swell,  and,  as  a 
result,  start  readily  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  do  so.  It  will 
now  be  necessary  to  admit  all  the  light  possible  by  reducing  roof 
climbers  to  moderate  limits,  and  which  at  no  time  shoald  be  allowed 
to  get  interlaced  and  entangled,  whereby  much  of  their  natural  grace 
and  beaaty  is  lost.  As  growth  has  now  almost  ceased  in  the  case  of 
most  of  these  for  this  season,  little  water  at  the  roots  will  now  be 
requisite,  for  a  moderately  dry  state  of  the  border  during  winter  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  plants.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  Passifloras,  Tacsonias,  Bignonias,  and  that 
class  of  snmmer. blooming  plants,  but  Lapagerias  will  still  require 
liberal  supplies,  as  the  flowers  they  bear  in  such  abundance  are  now 
making  active  demands  on  the  roots. 

Chrysanthemums  are  generally  late  in  setting  their  flowers 
this  season.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle,  the 
whole  of  the  plants  should  be  gone  over  and  thiuned,  reducing  the 
number  more  in  the  large  varieties  than  in  the  case  of  small-flowered 
kinds,  as  the  latter  can  mature  a  proportionately  greater  quantity  of 
blooms.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  thin  out  considerably  more  than  is 
generally  the  practice  ;  not  only  are  the  individual  flowers  finer  when 
so  treated,  but  they  last  much  longer.  From  this  time  they  should 
be  fed  with  liquid  manure  alternately  with  clean  water  when  they 
require  moisture,  and  they  will  bear  it  as  strong  as  any  plant  in 
existence.  The  majority  of  those  who  grow  Chrysanthemums  never 
obtain  fine  flowers,  nor  leaves  that  keep  the  dark  green  colour  they 
are  capable  of  assuming,  simply  because  they  do  not  give  the  plants 
snfficient  liquid  maunres.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  Chrysan- 
themnms  that  have  been  grown  in  pots,  any  that  were  planted  out 
in  the  spring  may,  now  that  the  flowers  are  set,  be  lifted  and  placed 
iu  pots,  abundance  of  water  being  given  until  they  have  taken  hold 
of  the  new  soil.  The  inexperienced  may  not,  in  the  case  of  these 
plants,  be  able  to  understand  the  reason  of  advocating  the  use  of  so 
much  water  immediately  after  potting,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
advice  generally  gieen  in  the  management  of  most  subjects  when 
newly  potted,  viz.,  to  withhold  water  as  long  as  possible  without 
allowing  the  soil  to  become  over  dry.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are 
remarkably  vigorous  and  free-rooting,  otherwise  they  could  not  bear 
to  have  their  roots  disturbed  in  the  manner  indicated ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  naturally  require  a  great  deal  of  water.  If  the 
majority  of  plants  neually  grown  in  pots  were  subjected  to  such 
usage,  especially  in  the  quantity  of  water  given,  they  would  as- 
suredly die.  This  is  simply  a  proof  of  the  wholly  different  treatment 
required  to  ensure  success  in  the  cultivation  ot  pot  plants. 

Veronicas,  such  as  Andersoni,  salicifolia,  and  their  numerous 
hybrids,  are  particularly  adapted  for  those  who  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  plant  culture;  they  are  easily  propagated,  easily. grown, 
and  not  impatient  of  a  few  degrees  of  cold  or  of  extremes  in  the  way 
of  getting  over-wet  or  a  little  too  dry,  snch  as  would  kill  many 
plants.  Their  habit  of  flowering  continuously  through  the  autumn  up 
to  ihe  end  of  the  year  in  either  a  greenhouse  or  living  room  makes 
them  additionally  attractive  at  this  season.  Plants  that  were  struck 
in  spring  and  planted  out-of-doors,  as  was   then  recommended,   will 


by  this  time  have  made  moderate.sized  specimens,  furnished  vnih 
flower  spikes  at  every  joint  from  the  points  of  the  shoots  for  some 
distance  downwards ;  they  should  at  once  be  taken  up  and  potted, 
lifting  them  with  a  fork,  so  as  to  preserve,  if  possible,  all  the  roots 
intact ;  they  will  require  pots  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  grown  and  the  size  of  the  plants  ;  give  them  more 
drainage  than  would  be  required  for  subjects  that  do  not  want  eo 
much  water  as  these  Veronicas  ;  they  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary, 
moderately  light,  porona  soil.  As  soon  as  potted,  give  water  enough 
to  moisten  the  whole,  as  Veronicas  are  amongst  the  limited  number 
of  plants  that  must  be  watered  immediately  they  are  potted.  If  this 
be  not  done,  the  leaves  will  flag,  an  occurrence  which  wonld  most 
likely  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  unopened  flowers  to  drop.  If 
well  attended  to  and  kept  in  a  frame,  pit,  or  in  a  room,  with  the  air 
a  little  confined  for  a  week  after  they  are  potted,  so  as  to  give 
their  roots  a  chance  of  beginning  to  act,  they  will  continue 
blooming  for  many  weeks.  These  and  numbers  of  other  plants 
that  are  handsome,  free-flowering,  and  easily  managed,  are  quite 
equal  in  every  respect  to  many  subjects  that  are  much  more  diflScult 
to  grow. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus.— This,  though  old-fashioned,  is  an 
excellent  plant;  by  some,  however,  it  is  held  in  little  estimation, 
simply  because  it  is  easily  managed.  It  will  succeed  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  and  will  bear  neglect  throngh  inattention  to  watering 
better  than  most  plants ;  it  will  also  do  with  less  pot-room  than 
many  plants.  The  excellent  habit  of  its  curved,  drooping  leaves, 
which,  when  well  grown,  almost  cover  the  pots  in  which  it  is  placed, 
constitute  it  one  of  the  best  for  standing  about  door  porches,  on  ter- 
races, or  by  the  side  of  walks,  where  the  large  umbels  of  blue  flowers 
it  forms  are  seen  to  advantage.  They  are  likewise  very  useful  for 
cutting,  lasting  well  in  that  state,  and  affording  a  colour  not  over 
plentiful.  It  is  also  equally  at  home  in  the  greenhouse.  As  soon  as 
the  flowering  is  over,  when  it  is  required  to  be  increased,  the  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  roots  (which  are  usually  very 
much  interlaced)  disentangled,  and  the  crowns  divided  ;  if  the  roots 
be  much  matted  they  can  be  separated  with  the  least  injury  by 
plunging  the  ball  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  working  the  whole  of  the 
soil  out  with  the  fingers  ;  a  common  edging  iron  will  sever  the  crowns 
with  as  little  damage  to  the  roots  as  any  implement  that  can  be  used. 
If  two  or  more  crowns  be  retained  to  each  piece  divided  they  may  be 
put  in  S-in.  or  9-in.  pots.  Grow  them  in  ordinary  loam,  to  which  add_ 
enough  sand,  and  ram  the  soil  firmly  in  the  pots,  which  should  be 
well  drained,  as  they  will  do  with  less  shifting  than  most  plants. 

Flower    Garden. 

BeddiQg  Plants. — Such  of  these  as  are  required  to  be  taken 
up  and  potted  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  so  long  as  to  suffer 
from  frost,  as,  after  they  have  been  injured  in  that  way,  they  will  do 
little  good.  The  tricolor  Pelargoniums  should  be  first  secured  ;  in 
taking  them  up,  do  not  break  any  more  roots  than  can  be  avoided, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  lift  them  with  balls  ;  remove  about  one-half  of 
the  leaves,  leaving  such  as  are  nearest  the  points  of  the  shoots;  let 
the  soil  be  open,  with  a  good  proportion  of  sand  in  it ;  do  not  use 
pots  larger  than  the  roots  can  be  got  into  by  coiling  them  closely 
inside;  make  the  soil  quite  firm,  but  give  no  water  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Gazanias,  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  any  others  that  are  required 
for  stock  should  be  also  taken  up  and  potted.  Respecting  this 
Lobelia  it  is  not  advisable  to  trust  to  seedlings,  as  these  generally 
vary  so  much  in  both  habit  and  colour  as  to  make  them  much  in. 
ferior  to  those  propagated  by  cuttings  from  selected  plants.  Where 
an  insufficiency  of  the  earlier-struck  cuttings  of  bedding  Pelar- 
goniuma  exists,  more  should  at  once  be  put  in,  although  these  cannot 
bo  expected  to  get  so  well  established  before  winter  as  such  as  were 
rooted  sooner  ;  yet  the  harder  condition  of  the  shoots  now  will  en- 
sure their  striking  freely,  provided  they  are  fairly  treated.  Six  or 
eight  may  be  put  in  a  6-in.  pot,  removing  all  the  leaves  except  two 
or  three  at  the  top  ;  ram  the  soil  quite  hard  in  the  pots,  and  do  not 
give  any  water  until  it  gets  so  dry  as  to  absolutely  require  moisture  ; 
they  will  do  ^^ell  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  time  with  a  little  air  during 
the  day  ;  the  additional  warmth  which  they  will  get  here  through 
sun-heat  will  accelerate  the  formation  of  roots.  Rooted  cuttings  of 
all  kinds  of  bedding  plants  will  still  be  benefited  by  being  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air  during  the  daytime,  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  but  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  ensure  their  safety, 
to  place  lights  over  them  at  night,  or,  in  some  other  way,  to  protect 
them  from  the  effects  of  any  unfavourable  change  which  may  sud- 
denly take  place  in  the  weather. 

Herbaceous  Borders  will  still  be  gay  with  Asters  and  other 
late-flowering  plants,  and  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  or  other 
littery  matter,  such  as  dead  leaves  or  decaying  flower  stalks ; 
annual  plants  should  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  over, 
except  in  cases  in  which  seeds  are  required. 
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Indoor  Fruit  Departmaut. 
Tines. — Those  to  be  Btarted  into  growth  early  in  November  moat 
now  be  praned.  Except  where  yoang  canes  are  being  taken  up,  cut 
off  all  the  wood  of  thia  season's  growlh,  leaving  only  two  bads  on  each 
spar.  The  operation  of  pruning  should  be  effected  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  wood  should  be  cat  nearly  straight  through.  When  all  the 
canes  are  pruned  remove  the  loose  bark  from  the  rods,  but  avoid 
scraping  into  the  wood.  Where  mealy  bug  exists  the  cleaning  must 
be  performed  with  much  care.  This  pest  is  always  harboured  under- 
neath the  loose  bark,  especially  in  the  crevices  about  the  spurs.  When 
the  bark  is  removed  the  whole  Vine  should  be  firmly  scrubbed  with  a 
stiff  brush  and  plenty  of  soft  aoap  and  lukewarm  water.  The  brush, 
ing  must  be  carefully  accomplished  about  the  eyes  or  they  are  liable 
to  be  rubbed  off.  The  washing  of  the  Vines  completed,  the  glass  and 
woodwork  of  the  house  should  be  scrubbed  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  whole  should  be  finally  drenched  with  clean  water  by  means  of 
the  garden  engine  or  hand  ayringe.  When  the  Vines  are  dry,  dreaa 
the  wounds  with  Thomaon'a  atyptic,  working  it  well  into  the  pores 
with  a  small  hard  brush,  and  no  bleeding  will  occur  when  the  sap 
begins  to  rise.  Remove  all  the  loose  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots, 
and  fill  up  to  the  required  height  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  bones,  and 
half.rotten  cow  manure.  Do  not  leave  a  particle  of  the  old  soil  in  the 
house,  as  it  generally  contains  the  insects  or  their  larvae  which  have 
been  cleaned  from  the  Vines.  After  top-dressing,  clean  the  pathways 
and  the  pipes,  and  give  the  border  a  thorough  soaking  with  water, 
so  as  to  moisten  the  entire  body  of  soil,  and  render  the  roots  fresh  for 
starting  into  growth,  keeping  all  the  ventilators  open  day  and  night 
until  forcing  begins. 

Fines. — Every  favourable  opportunity  must  be  taken  during  thia 
month  to  admit  air  to  well-rooted  suckers  and  other  half-grown 
plants,  ao  as  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  hardy  for  the  winter.  The 
bottom-heat  for  the  earliest  potted  suckers  need  not  exceed  70'^,  or 
75°  at  the  most  after  thia  time.  The  atmospheric  temperature  may 
range  from  65°  to  70°  at  night  and  10°  more  throughout  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Houses  in  which  there  are  plants  in  fruit  should  be 
olosed  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  fire  being  started  in  time  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  70°  at  night. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Herbs. ^If  auffiolent  herbs  were  not  cut  for  drying  earlier  in  the 
season  more  should  be  aecured  before  the  approach  of  cold  autnmn 
weather ;  this  more  particularly  refers  to  such  subjects  as  Sage 
and  Thyme.  Lay  them  loosely  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air  until  quite  dry.  A  quantity  of  Parsley  should  also  now 
be  gathered  and  similarly  treated  ;  it  ought  to  be  dried  quickly  or  it 
will  spoil.  If  it  can  be  placed  near  a  warm  flue  thia  will  answer  well. 
A  good  supply  should  always  be  thus  provided,  as,  for  many  purposes, 
it  can  be  used  in  place  of  fresh  material  in  severe  winters. 

Tomatoes. — Any  fruit  of  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  that  has 
began  to  colour  should  now  be  gathered  and  placed  on  a  dry  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  similar  situation,  where  it  will  be 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  and  will  soon  ripen  and  be 
fit  for  use  ;  the  quality  of  Tomatoes  is  better  when  they  are  fully 
ripened  on  the  plant ;  but  after  this  time  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  them 
out  on  account  of  danger  from  frost.  The  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  longer  if  they  have  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  growing 
frait  upon  them ;  for,  although  they  do  not  grow  so  fast  after  this 
time,  yet,  if  the  weather  keeps  fine,  they  will  get  to  a  useful  size. 
A  mat  n^ay  be  hung  over  them  at  night  if  danger  from  a  low  tern, 
perature  is  apprehended.  When  they  have  ceased  to  make  further 
progress  pull  the  plants  up  by  the  roots  and  hang  them  up,  the  heads 
downwards,  in  a  greenhouse  or  empty  Vinery,  where  the  fruit  will 
ripen.  When  so  treated  they  should  not  be  tied  up  in  large  bunches, 
or  the  leaves  will  turn  damp  and  mouldy,  which  will  prevent  the  fruit 
becoming  fit  for  use. 

Uushroom  Beds. — Beds  recently  made  should  now  be  examined 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  fit  for  spawning. 
Manure  for  succesaional  beds  should  be  prepared,  as,  from  this  time 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  Mushrooms  can  be  grown  more  succeaafuUy 
than  at  any  other  aeason,  especially  by  those  who  may  not  have  a 
regular  house  for  them. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

October  7. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans  in  pots  for 
forcing,  using  good  fibry  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  rotted  manure  ;  also 
Mnstard  and  Cress  in  heat.  Potting  herbaceous  Calceolarias  ;  also  a 
small  batch  of  late  Cinerarias.  Getting  pits  and  frames  ready  for 
Endive  and  Lettuce.  Renovating  linings  round  pits  and  frames  in 
which  Cucumbers,  Radishes,  French  Beans  &c.,  are  grown.  Lifting 
Beetroot  and  storing  it  away  in  dry  mould  in  an  open  shed.  Looking 
over  all  Cauliflowers,  and  doubling  down  leaves,  where  heads  are 


formed,  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  and  removing  all  those  fit  for 
use  to  a  cool  shed,  heeling  them  in  in  dry  soil.  Covering  up  Endive 
and  Lettuce  to  blanch  with  inverted  flower-pots.  Gathering  Easter 
Beurre,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  and  laying 
them  singly  on  clean  straw  in  fruit  room.  Watering  the  Pines  all 
through,  and  tying  up  the  fruit  where  required. 

Oct.  8.— Potting  Pelargoniums  from  flower  borders  ;  also  a  batch 
of  Hyaointha,  plunging  the  latter  3  in.  or  3  in.  deep  in  coal  ashes  in 
cold  pits.  Clearing  off  Cauliflower  stamps  and  Peas  which  are  done 
with,  and  preparing  the  ground  for  manuring  and  trenching.  Trans- 
planting a  large  border  of  Carter's  Early  Heartwell  Marrow  Cabbage. 
Turning  a  large  heap  of  Mushroom  manure.  Moving  Plum  trees  from 
nursery  wall  to  other  parts  of  garden  where  required  to  fill  up  va- 
cancies. Planting  Lettuce  and  Endive  in  pita  and  frames  previoaely 
prepared  by  being  filled  with  good  soil. 

Oct.  9.— Potting  Lobelias  and  Tom  Thumb  and  Flower  of  Spring 
Pelargoniums.  Getting  Chrysanthemums  under  cover.  Weeding 
and  thinning  out  autumn-sown  Carrots.  Hoeing  amongst  all  the 
autumn-planted  Cabbages.  Gathering  Blenheim  Orange,  Gooseberry 
Pippin,  and  Royal  Somerset  Apples. 

Oct.  10. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  shallow  boxea  placed  in 
heat  for  succession.  Potting  Centaureas  and  Carnations.  Looking 
over  Pelargonium  cuttinga,  and  removing  all  dead  leavea  and  weeds. 
Earthing  up  late  Celery  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  workable  con- 
dition. Lifting  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  root-pruning  them 
where  required  to  check  rank  growth  and  bring  them  into  a  bearing 
condition.  Clearing  out  all  water-spouts  and  drains  before  the  rainy 
season  sets  in.  Gathering  Beurre  de  Capianmont,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
and  Dachess  de  Angouleoie  Fears.  Clearing  np  leaves,  and  stacking 
them  away  for  use  hereafter. 

Oct.  11. — Potting  Pelargonium  cuttings  which  have  been  struck 
in  a  frame.  Planting  a  border  of  spiing-flowering  plants,  consisting 
of  Wallflowers,  Silene  pendula  compacta,  Forget-me-nots,  Red  and 
White  Daisies,  &o.  Gathering  all  Scarlet  Runners  that  are  of  usable 
size,  and  putting  their  stalka  in  water  to  keep  them  freah  until 
required  for  uae.  Earthing  up  Cardoona  when  the  soil  ia  dry  and 
friable.  Erecting  staging  over  Strawberries  in  pots,  on  which  to 
place  spare  lights  to  throw  off  heavy  raina  and  protect  the  plants  from 
froat.  Clearing  flower  borders,  and  digging  them.  Top-dressing 
Cucumbers  with  chopped  turf  and  rotted  manure. 

Oct.  18. — Roping  Onions  during  wet  weather ;  also  looking  over 
seed  Potatoes,  and  placing  them  on  their  ends  in  shallow  boxes  to 
sprout.  Cleaning  paint  in  Vineries,  Ac,  to  destroy  insects.  Cutting 
shreds,  pointing  nails,  making  libels,  pegs,  &o.,  ready  for  use  in  dry 
weather.  Fruit  in  ase  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapea,  Pears,  Plums, 
Apples,  Nuts,  &c.— W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


New  Potatoes  in  Autumn.— There  is  nothing  new  in  having 
young  Potatoes  in  autumn  ;  but  who  cares  to  eat  such  watery  tubers 
when  all  the  finest  kinds  may  be  had  ripe  and  mealy  and  of  first. rate 
quality  in  every  respect  ?  Those,  however,  who  desire  such  novelties 
may  easily  have  them  by  retarding  seta  of  any  kind  in  a  cool,  dry, 
airy  place  till  the  end  of  June  or  July,  and  then  planting  them  in 
any  light,  rich  piece  of  ground  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  cottagers  hereabouts  to  get  two  crops  of  Potatoes  off 
the  same  piece  of  land  by  planting,  after  the  first  is  dug,  the  second, 
which  comes  in  for  seed,  as  they  sell  the  entire  produce  of  the  first 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  marketable.  The  sort  treated 
in  this  way  is  Myatt's,  the  beat  of  all  Potatoes  for  early  cropping, 
either  out-of-doors  or  in  frames,  the  old  Ashleaf  being  too  tender  and 
uncertain  to  be  relied  on.  An  easy  way,  although  a  very  old  one,  of 
getting  young  Potatoes  during  winter  is  to  save  sets  of  any  large, 
strong-growing  kind,  and  as  the  shoots  form  to  rub  theni  out  till 
autumn  or  as  long  as  they  continue  to  appear,  and  then  bury  the 
tubers  in  dry  sand  or  sifted  soil  where  they  will  get  a  little  warmth. 
After  a  few  weeks  they  will  emit  young  tubers  around  them,  which 
if  left  will  attain  an  ordinary  size.  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
not  what  any  one  would  pronounce  really  good,  but  they  come  in  by 
way  of  a  surprise  and  take  up  very  little  room,  time,  or  labour  to 
grow  them,  and  it  is  a  way  of  utilising  any  spare  sets  or  surplus  stock 
that  may  be  left  over  after  the  winter.  This  supertuberating  of 
Potatoes  has  been  a  common  affair  of  late,  owing  to  the  check  received 
through  dry  weather  when  growing,  and  it  often  occurs  in  pits  or 
where  many  are  stored  together  and  get  a  little  warm. — S.  D. 

Tomatoes  under  Glass. — Indoors  Tomatoes  keep  free  from 
disease,  and  when  grown  in  pots  and  trained  in  a  light,  airy  position 
where  a  little  artificial  heat  can  be  given  after  this  period  of  the 
year,  they  are  exceedingly  prolific,  and  in  thia  way  may  be  had  all  the 
year  round. — J.  Groom. 
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most  beautiful  Roses  have 

therefore,    occurred   to   us 

country  ia  which  Marechal 

would   be  of  some  interest 


ROSES. 

ROSE  GROWING  IN  FRANCE. 
[The  culture  of  the  ever  popular  Rose  is  understood  perhaps 
better  in  England  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  climate  seems 
to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator  with  that  amount  of  heat 
and  moisture  which  produces  the  largest  and  finest  blooms. 
But  other  nations  also  love  the  Rose,  and  its  culture  in  France 
is  both  very  ancient  and  very  extensive.  France  makes  the 
Kose  a  speciality  in  various  districts,  such  as  at  Brie 
Comte  Robert  and  Lyons,  where  it  is  grown  on  an  extensive 
scale.       Large    numbers  of   our  -  .    — 

been  raised  in  France ;  it  has, 
that  some  of  the  Rose-lore  of  the 
Kiel  and  La  France  were  raised 
to  English  Rose  growers,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  trans- 
lated some  of  the  chanters  of  a  French  book  on  Roses,  which 
will  show  the  culture  of  the  Rose  from  a  point  of  view  different 
from  our  own,  and  yet  applicable  to  a  country  having  almost 
the  same  climatal  conditions.] 

Soil  for  Roses. — The  Rose  tree  adapts  itself  to  every  kind  of 
soil ;  it  does  not,  however,  grow  equally  well  in  all.  Heavy, 
clayey  ground,  with  an  impermeable  sub-soil,  is  that  which 
suits  it  least ;  the  roots  are  too  delicate  to  force  their  way 
through  it,  and  they  rot  in  the  damp  which  they  find  beneath 
the  surface.  Light,  calcareous,  or  siliceous  soils,  about  ll  in. 
or  16  in.  in  depth,  with  a  permeable  sub-soil,  are  the  most 
suitable,  above  all  when  they  are  stimulated  with  a  little 
manure.  We  must  not  always  judge  of  the  suitability  of  the 
soil  by  the  good  condition  of  the  plants  growing  upon  it.  In 
strong,  rich  lands  the  Rose  tree  may  grow  only  too  well  ;  it 
may  continue  in  leaf  until  very  late  in  the  season,  in  which 
case  the  young  shoots  will  be  exposed  to  the  first  frosts  before 
they  are  perfectly  matured.  In  a  soil  which  is  lighter  and  less 
rich  the  growth  stops  sooner,  and  the  new  shoots  become  pro- 
perly ripened  before  they  encounter  the  first  cold.  It  may  be 
remarked,  also,  that  Roses  grafted  on  the  Brier  are  much 
stronger  than  those  of  the  same  varieties  which  have  not  been 
grafted. 

Preparation  of  tue  Soil. — The  ground  intended  for  Rose 
growing  ought  to  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  from  14  in.  to  16  in. 
This  part  of  the  work  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  done  in  the 
autumn  for  spring  planting.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
details  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  plants.  Great  care,  however,  must 
be  taken  to  clear  the  ground  of  all  kinds  of  weeds  and  to  extir- 
pate the  cockchafer  grub.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  stimulate  the 
zeal  of  the  labourers  in  their  search  after  these  pests  to  put 
a  price  on  their  heads.  At  Vitry,  for  digging  the  ground  to 
the  regulation  depth  of  14  in.,  the  labourers  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  about  £1  I63.  per  acre,  with  an  additional  lOs.  for  the 
cockchafer  grubs. 

The  Propagating  House. — In  the  course  of  this  article  we 
shall  frequently  have  to  speak  of  the  propagating  house ;  we 
think  it,  therefore,  just  as  well  to  describe  thus  early  the  plan 
upon  which  it  should  be  constructed,  so  that  it  may  give  the 
best  results.  As  the  propagating  house  is  not  intended  for 
show,  its  construction  ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  proper 
conditions,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have  as  much  light  and  heat 
as  we  require,  and  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.  The  propa- 
gating house  is  a  lean-to,  and  has  but  a  single  sloping 
roof,  the  slope  being  one  in  two.  The  principal  is  formed 
of  a  thick  beam,  which  rests  on  an  upright  post,  which 
again  rests  on  a  low  wall,  rising  about  8  in.  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  upright  post  has  a  piece  cut  out 
of  its  lower  end,  into  which  fits  a  light  4  ft.  8  in.  in  length. 
A  second  light  of  the  same  length  is  placed  above  the  first, 
which  it  overlaps  about  Ij  in.,  while  a  board  of  about  16  in. 
in  breadth  shuts  all  in  snugly.  The  vertical  portion  between 
the  supporting  posts,  which  measures  1  ft.  8  in.  wide  in  the 
inside,  is  fitted  with  a  light  which  opens  outwards.  The  width 
of  the  inside  is  10  ft.  10  in.,  and  is  thus  divided  :— Against  the 
lights  is  a  frame  3  ft.  8  in.  in  width,  and  capable  of  holding 
three  rows  of  bell-glasses.  Theinner  wall  which  supports  the 
frame  is  built  of  bricks  -  in.  thick.      The  passage  is  2  ft.  8  in. 


wide,  and  the  other  wall,  which  carries  a  second  frame,  3  ft. 
8  in.  wide,  is  also  2  in.  thick.  The  floor  of  the  passage  is  2  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  soil  outside,  the  front  frame  being 
2  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  back  frame  3  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  back 
wall  which  supports  the  roof  rises  more  than  6  ft.  above  the 
back  frame.  There  is,  therefore,  plenty  of  room  for  a  couple 
of  shelves.  We  shall  not  speak  of  artificial  warming  here,  as 
everyone  can  choose  the  plan  which  he  thinks  the   fittest  to 


m. 


Fig.  1, — Secateur. 


Fig.  2.— Handsaw. 


carry  out  hia  purpose.  Ia  many  cases,  however,  there  is  no 
need  for  artificial  heat  ;  a  heap  of  stable  manure  against  the 
lower  wall,  a  good  supply  of  tan  in  the  frames,  and  some  thick 
straw  mats  being  all  that  is  necessary.  The  number  of  the 
frames  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  house  itself,  which  in 
this  respect  should  be  made  large  enough  to  satisfy  every 
requirement.  If  a  kind  of  inner  porch  can  be  built  with  a 
second  door  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  work  in,  besides 
which  the  house  will  be  all  the  warmer  for  the  double  doors. 
As  the  article  proceeds  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  bell-glasses  for  the  cuttings.  The  following  method  of 
protecting  them,  which  has  been  introduced  for  some  time,  is 
to  be  recommended  :  The  bell-glasses  are  replaced  by  little  boxes 
made  of  deal,  the  top  being  covered  with  a  couple  of  sheets  of 
glass,  which  may  be  removed  at  will.  The  front  of  these 
boxes  measures  8  in.  in  height,  the  back  12  in.  ;  as  for  their 
length  and  breadth,  that  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  sheets 
of  glass  at  command.  In  this  case  the  back  and  front  of  the 
boxes  should  be  connected  by  two  rods  dovetailed  in  to  support 
the  glass.  We  merely  indicate  rather  than  describe  the  construc- 
tion of  these  boxes,  for  everyone  can  make  them  in  accordance 
with  his  own  idea.       We  must   recommend  them  for  Rose 
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growing,  in  preference  to  bell-glasses,  for  several  reasons. 
They  take  up  less  room,  the  cuttings  are  closer  to  the  glass, 
the  heat  is  more  fully  concentrated,  and  they  are  worked  much 
more  easily.  For  instance,  while  the  plants  are  being  attended 
to  the  sheets  of  glass  are  placed  upright  against  the  wall  of 
the  passage  between  the  frames,  so  that  any  dew  which  may 
have  collected  on  them  will  run  oft'  of  its  own  accord  without  any 
necessity  for  wiping  them,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  bell-glasBes. 

Tools  for  Pruning  and  Orafting  Rose  Trees. 

The  Secateur  (6g.  1)  is  a  kind  of  shears  with  springs,  con- 
sisting of  a  blade  and  a  hook,  which  holds  and  steadies  the 
branch  while  the  blade  cuts  it.  This  tool  is  very  destructive, 
for  the  pressure  of  the  hook  crushes  the  fibres  of  the  bark,  and 
sometimes  those  of  the  tender  young  wood,  leaving  a  contused 
wound,  which  prevents  the  cut  portion  of  the  branch  from 
becoming  covered  with  fresh  bark.  To  diminish  the  effects  of 
this  serious  defect,  the  hook  must  always  be  placed  under  the 
branch  to  be  cut,  so  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  pressure 
may  be  exercised  on  the  upper  portion,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
part  which  is  cut  off.  The  secateur,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  is  8  in. 
long.  The  blade  forms  part  of  the  handle,  as  well  as  the  hook. 
These  parts  ought  to  be  too  long  rather  than  too  short,  and, 
above  all,  should  be  made  of  highly  tempered  steel. 

The  Hand-saw. — The  hand-saw,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  about 
5  in.  in  length  in  the  blade,  and  is  provided  with  a  wooden 
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.  3. — Pnming  Knif 


Pig.  4.— Grafting  Knife. 


handle,  into  which  it  shuts.  It  is  used  for  cutting  off  useless 
branches  and  dead  wood.  After  the  cut  has  been  made  it 
must  be  pared  down  with  the  pruning  knife  (fig.  3)  and  covered 
with  grafting  wax,  so  as  to  favour  its  recovery  by  keeping  it 
out  of  contact  with  the  air, 


Pkundkj  Knipe. — The  pruning  knife,  shown  in  fig.  3,  has  a 
handle  of  buokhorn,  about  85  in.  long  and  f  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  It  is  provided  with  steel  caps  at  each  end,  which 
greatly  add  to  its  solidity.  The  blade  is  made  of  cast  steel, 
and  is  in  the  English  form.  It  is  2f  in.  long  and  |  in.  thick  at 
the  back.  It  generally  costs  from  Ss.  to  3s.  6d.  There  is 
another  kind  of  pruning  knife  with  a  wooden  handle,  which  is 
greatly  used  in  France,  which  costs  only  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
when  taken  by  the  dozen.  It  forms  a  very  useful  tool  when 
the  blade  has  been  made  by  a  good  cutler.  One  or  other  of 
these  pruning  knives  is  indispensable  to  the  Rose  grower. 

Grafting  Knife. — This  implement  varies  greatly  both  in 
form  and  length.  It  may  be  provided  with  a  movable  or  fixed 
spatula.  In  the  grafting  knife  shown  in  fig.  4  the  spatula  is 
movable.  The  handle,  which  is  of  buck-horn,  measures  4} 
in.  in  length,  and  5-8ths  of  an  inch  broad.  The  blade  is  SJ  in. 
long,  and  |  in.  to  5-8ths  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  narrowest 
and  broadest  parts  respectively.  The  blade  should  be  of  fine 
steel,  and  should  have  a  very  keen  edge.  The  spatula  is  5-8ths 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  2-5ths  of  an  inch  in  width. 

Labeis. — It  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  Rose  growing 
if  every  subject  bears  its  proper  name  inscribed  on  a  zinc  or 
wood  label.  These  labels  may  be  easily  cut  from  zinc  clippings 
with  a  pair  of  shears.  They  are  generally  cut  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  gentleman's  visiting  card  with  the  comers  cut  off. 
A  hole  is  pierced  through  them  with  a  bradawl,  so  that  they 
may  be  tied  on  the  trees.  They  may  be  written  on  with  the 
ink  described  below  with  a  quill  pen.  Before  writing  on  the 
zinc  the  surface  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  washing  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  common  oil  of  vitriol  to  four  parts  of 
water.  When  dry,  it  must  be  sprinkled  lightly  with  powdered 
gum  sandarac  to  prevent  the  ink  from  running.  As  soon  as 
the  writing  is  dry  it  may  be  fixed  by  passing  over  it  a  soft 
brush  dipped  in  white  hard  varnish.  After  this  treatment  the 
label  will  last  for  years,  [and  may  be  washed  as  often  as 
necessary. 

Indelible  Ink. — Powdered  verdigris,  j  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac 
in  powder,  ^  oz. ;  ivory  or  lampblack,  1  drachm  ;  water,  8  oz- 
Blend  the  lampblack  with  a  little  water  with  the  blade  of  a  knifet 
then  add  it  to  the  rest  of  the  water,  shaking  the  bottle  until 
the  whole  is  mixed.  The  verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac  are  added 
next,  and  the  whole  is  shaken  until  everything  is  dissolved. 
The  bottle  must  be  kept  closely  corked,  and  should  be  well 
shaken  before  the  ink  is  used. 

Wooden  Labels. — These  labels,  although  not  so  neat  or  so 
lasting  as  those  made  of  zinc,  are  nevertheless  greatly  used 
where  Roses  are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale.  They  are 
generally  made  of  deal,  and  are  4  in.  long,  5-8th3  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  l-8th  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  covered  on  one 
side  with  a  layer  of  yellow  ochre  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of 
starch  and  enough  water  to  make  it  into  a  thin  cream.  It  may 
be  applied  with  a  brush  or  plug  of  tow.  These  labels  may  be 
written  on  with  an  ordinary  pencil.  At  one  end  are  two  side 
cuts,  through  which  passes  the  lead  or  zinc  wire  by  which  they 
are  fixed  to  the  tree.  These  labels  can  be  made  in  France  at 
4s.  per  1000,  lead  wire  included. 

Graiting  Was. — Yellow  wax,  1  lb.  9  oz. ;  black  pitch,  3  lb* 
2  oz. ;  white  pitch,  3  lb.  2  oz.;  tallow,  5  oz.  Place  the  whole 
in  an  earthen  pipkin  over  a  gentle  fire,  stirring  it  with  a  spatula 
as  it  melts,taking  care  to  incorporate  the  ingredients  thoroughly. 
This  kind  of  grafting  wax  will  remain  solid  at  ordinary  tem. 
peratures.  In  order  to  use  it  in  the  Rose  garden  we  must 
provide  ourselves  with  a  charcoal  or  coke  stove,  or  if  only  a 
small  quantity  is  to  be  used  a  spirit  lamp  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose, more  especially  when  the  spot  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
house. 

Composition  to  be  Used  in  the  Cold  for  Gkaiting  Boses 
AND  Covering  Cut  Surfaces. — Tellowwax,12|oz.;  black  pitch, 
1  lb.  2i  oz. ;  white  pitch,  1  lb.  2i  oz. ;  linseed  oil,  5  oz.  Melt 
the  whole  together  in  an  earthen  pipkin  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
incorporate  thoroughly  with  a  wooden  spatula.  When  mixed 
pour  out  on  a  flat  piece  of  slate  or  porcelain  moistened  with 
water.  Allow  it  to  become  cold  enough  to  handle ;  and  having 
first  well  moistened  the  hands  mould  it  into  roUs  about  f  in. 
thick,  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  long.    They  should  be  wrapped  up  in 
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oiled  paper  and  kept  ia  a  cold  place.  For  use,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  wax  is  cut  o£E  and  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  hands 
just  before  it  is  applied  to  the  tree.  This  grafting  wax  con- 
tains no  corrosive  matter,  adheres  closely  to  the  tree,  and  will 
keep  good  for  several  years. 

Pans  for  Seedlings. — Fig.  5  represents  the  pan  that  is  used 
for  sowing.  The  dimensions  vary  from  6j  in.  to  1  ft.  n 
diameter,  and  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  depth.  These  pans  ought 
to  be  made  of  good  porous  clay,  and  should  be  pierced  with 
holes  at  the  bottom. 

Dbajnage. — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  water 
used  for  watering  plants  grown  in  pots  should  not  remain  in 
them,  for  if  it  does  the  roots  will  infallibly  rot.  Drainage, 
therefore,  must  be  provided  for  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  some  coarsely-broken  material,  such  as  pebbles,  broken 
brick,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hole  in  the  bottom  being  filled 


Pig.  6.— Pan  for  Seedlings. 

up  with  the  mould.    In  growing  Roses  we  need  only  cover  the 
hole  over  with  a  piece  of  broken  flower-pot. 


Rhododendrons  and  Bosea  Uixed. — At  Hatton  Hall, 
Guisborongb,  what  in  the  distaDCe  appeared  to  be  a  bed  of  Rhododen- 
drona  in  flower  at  the  end  of  Angast  was  in  reality  a  bed  of  Bbodo- 
dendrons  with  standard  and  half -standard  Roses  dotted  amonErst  them. 
The  heads  of  the  Roses  were  jnat  the  height  of  the  Rhododendrons, 
which,  when  looked  at  a  little  way  off,  seemed  to  be  in  flower.  This  is  a 
mixtnre  which  might  be  extended  to  many  places  with  great 
advantage. — D. 

Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Rose. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Hind's 
remarks  (p.  284),  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  points.  I  mast 
consider  the  Brier  to  be  the  best  stock  for  this  Rose,  both  for  open- 
air  planting  and  under  glass.  I  have  long  sines  abandoned  its  calti- 
vation  out-of-doors  ;  and  as  to  pruning,  the  plan  pursued  by  us  iu 
common,  I  believe  with  many  of  the  leading  growers,  ia  to  cut  back 
the  laterals  after  blooming  to  a  single  eye. — Winchmore. 

Boaa  fulgens  as  a  Standard. — I  havo  not  lately  seen  thia 
in  Rose  catalogues,  and  cannot  understand  why  it  should  have  been 
discarded.  Worked  high,  and  trained  over  an  umbrella  trellis,  it 
forms  one  of  the  finest  summer  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden. 
Being  brilliant  in  colour,  very  free.flowering,  sweet.soented,  and  so 
vigorous  in  growth,  that  when  my  last  standard  of  it  became  super- 
annuated, I  had  its  remains  handsomely  carved,  or  rather  turned, 
and  converted  into  the  tall  stem  of  a  candlestick  table. — E.  U. 

Beauty  of  Glazenwood  Rose. — Allow  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment about  a  Rose  which  I  see  in  catalogues  under  thia  name. 
Its  history  ia  as  follows  :  In  1870  I  saw  it  in  bloom  in  a  garden  at 
Meran,  in  the  Tyrol.  I  sent  home  two  bnds,  one  of  which"  took,"  and 
in  1871  the  Rose  bloomed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  garden  at  Ueding. 
ham  Castle,  Essex.  I  showed  it  to  Messrs.  Panl,  who  told  me  that  it 
appeared  to  be  a  beautiful  variety  of  Fortune's  Brier.  I  called  the 
Rose  Meran,  and  gave  plants  of  it  to  my  friends,  by  whom  since 
1871  it  has  been  known  as  the  Meran  Rose.  It  is  now,  however, 
going  the  round  of  the  Rose  catalogues  as  a  new  Tea  Rose.  I 
am  very  glad  that  it  is  brought  into  notice,  for  it  has  great  merit 
as  a  beautiful  Brier  Rogo  of  remarkable  colour  and  fragrance,  but 
as  it  has  no  right  to  be  named  from  Glazenwood,  I  will  ask  those 
who  grow  it  to  call  it  by  its  older  and  right  name  of  Meran. — 
Seveune  Maje.ndie,  Ckaplaiii'  to  IKq  Dulia  of  Buccleuch  at  Drum- 
Iciiwig  Castle. 


NOTES  FROM  RANGEMORE  HALL. 

(tub  residence  or  ii.  i.  bass,  esq.,  burton-on-trent.) 
Vines  and  Peaches  Under  Glass. — Some  fourteen  or  fif. 
teen  houses  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Grapes  and 
Peaches,  and  everywhere  marks  of  successful  culture  are  repre- 
sented. The  two  late  Vineries — large  span-roofed  structures 
— are  finishing  off  very  fine  crops  of  Muscats,  Lady  Downes, 
and  Alicante  Grapes.  The  Muscats  especially  were  fine  both  in 
bunch  and  berry.  Any  young  fruit  grower  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  a  difficult  situation  might  learn  more  than  one  useful  lesson 
from  Mr.  Bennett's  practice.  The  staple  soil  of  the  kitchen 
garden  and  neighbourhood  is  a  poor,  heavy,  cold  clay ;  even 
the  top  spit  turf  is  of  the  same  heavy,  cold  nature,  and  when 
its  fibre  decays  it  becomes  too  close  and  cold  for  healthy,  active 
root  action.  Mr.  Bennett  meets  and  overcomes  this  dilBoulty 
by  adopting  Bacon's  advice ;  and  works  iu  freely  and  often  fresh 
turfy  soil  about  the  roots  of  his  Vines  and  Peach  trees.  I 
believe  a  season  never  passes  without  some  alteration  or  addi- 
tion being  made  to  some  of  the  Vine  borders.  It  involves  a 
good  deal  of  work,  but  the  standard  of  excellence  is  maintained. 
Of  course,  in  addition  to  this  the  houses  are  roomy,  with  a  good 
length  of  rafter,  and  they  possess  all  the  latest  improvements 
as  to  ventilating  machinery.  But,  after  all,  healthy  root  action 
is  the  most  important  thing,  and  must  be  secured  at  any  cost. 
Many  of  the  Peach  trees  in  both  the  early  and  late  houses  are 
trained  horizontally,  the  main  branches  being  about  6  in. 
apart.  Mr.  Bennett  speaks  highly  of  the  plan,  and  the  trees 
were  remarkably  healthy,  and  well  and  regularly  furnished 
with  branches.  It  is  a  simple  plan  enough  when  once  the 
foundation  of  the  tree  is  laid.  'The  long  main  branches  are 
furnished  their  whole  length  with  young  bearing  shoots,  which 
are  annually  replaced  by  others,  in  the  same  way  as  Vines 
are  managed  on  the  short  rod  system.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
equalise  the  flow  of  the  sap  ;  and  I  think  there  is  not  the  same 
danger  of  overcrowding  the  young  wood  and  foliage  as  by  the 
common  method  of  fan  training.  The  whole  thing  is  plain 
and  straightforward ;  any  ordinary  mind  can  soon  acquire  the 
details.  You  have  a  number  of  horizontal  branches,  say  8  ft. 
or  10  ft.  long ;  along  the  upper  sides  of  these  branches  are 
ranged  a  certain  number  of  young  bearing  shoots,  which,  when 
the  crop  is  gathered,  will  be  cut  out  and  replaced  by  others 
that  have  sprung  from  their  base ;  and  so  on,  year  after  year. 
Peaches  out-of-doors  do  not  bear  well  iu  Staffordshire,  even 
when  protected  by  wood  copings  and  canvas  blinds ;  but  in  a 
long  Peach  case,  built  on  the  model  of  the  one  at  Keele  Hall, 
some  fine  fruits  when  I  was  there  were  still  ungathered. 

Cordon  Pears. — In  front  of  the  Peach  case  just  alluded 
to  is  a  long  border,  about  90  yds.  or  100  yds.  long,  and  4  yds. 
or  5  yds.  wide,  planted  with  a  collection  of  low  cordon  Pears. 
The  border  accommodates  three  rows  of  trees.  They  are 
trained  over  a  flat  table  trellis  about  15  in.  or  16  in.  from  the 
ground.  The  two  outside  rows  are  planted  near  the  edge  o£ 
the  border,  12  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  three  branches  are  taken 
from  each  tree  at  right  angles.    The  centre  row  of  trees  is 

*      * 
planted  so  as  to  range  with  the  outside  rows,  thus —    *     ;  four 

branches  are  taken  from  each  tree.  Altogether,  the  collection 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  bearing  good 
crops  of  fruit.  I  have  no  doubt,  after  a  little  experience  of 
this  kind  of  culture,  when  one  had  discovered  the  most  pro- 
lific kinds  to  plant  in  each  district,  that  a  plantation  of  such 
trees  would  be  profitable,  as  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to 
shelter  them  in  cold  seasons. 

TuE  Water  Lily  PoNO.-This  has  been  constructed  artificially, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  White  Water  Lily  (Nymphaja  alba)  for  indoor 
decoration.  Cultivation  improves  this  plant ;  for  the  flowers 
and  foliage  are  never  so  fine  in  natural  ponds  as  they  are  when 
proper  preparation  has  been  made  for  them.  Water  Lily 
culture  is  a  simple  matter ;  any  one  may  have  a  Lily  pond 
without  incurring  much  expense.  Dig  a  hole  4  ft.  or  so  deep, 
as  large  as  is  necessary,  and  any  shape  required.  Well 
puddle  the  bottom  and  sides  with  tempered  clay  ;  on  the  clay 
lay  18  in.  in  depth  of  turfy  loam  and  manure,  and  in  this  plant 
the  Lily  roots.  Tho  depth  of  water  when  all  is  completed 
should  be  about  2  ft.    A  pipe  should  be  laid  to  the  pond  from 
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a  good  water  supply,  to  keep  the  poad  full  in  dry  weather,  and 
if  it  be  too  large  for  a  plank  to  reach  across,  some  resting  place, 
not  too  conspicuous,  should  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  pond  to 
give  a  bearing  for  one  end  of  a  plank,  to  enable  a  person  to 
gather  the  flowers.  A  pond  of  this  character  would  be  an 
interesting  feature  in  any  garden,  and  might  be  placed  in  some 
retired  spot. 

Oameliias  akd  Roses. — The  Camellia  house  is  a  large  lofty 
structure  with  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof.  The  plants  are  in 
vigorous  health,  showing  plenty  of  bloom  buds.  But  I  notice 
it  principally  to  direct  attention  to  the  happy  and  useful 
effect  produced  by  the  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  which  are 
planted  in  borders  round  the  walls,  and  which  have  covered 
the  upright  sides  of  the  house  and  are  rapidly  extending  under 
the  roof,  furnishing  a  light,  grateful  shade  to  the  Camellias, 
aud  yielding  at  nearly  all  seasons  an  abundant  supply  of  beau- 
tiful blossoms  for  cutting.  The  strong,  vigorous  growth  of 
Maieohal  Niel  was  especially  noticeable.  Flowers  for  cutting 
are  in  great  demand,  and  amongst  other  subjects  Allamanda 
Hendersoni  and  nobilis,  trained  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
stoves,  are  now  a  grand  sight ;  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
before  these  plants  so  well  flowered.  Cissus  discolor  and  C. 
porphyrophyllus,  trained  up  the  supporting  columns  in  the 
same  house  and  festooned  about,  are  very  eifeotive  ;  the  latter 
kind  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower  with  large,  handsome,  bronzy-looking  foliage. 
A  very  good  collection  of  Orchids  is  being  got  together.  I 
noticed  amongst  others  a  fine  plant  of  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana 
showing  two  fine  spikes,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  several  speci- 
mens finely  in  flower,  and  large  numbers  of  those  useful 
winter-flowering  kinds  Calanthe  vestita  aud  Veitchi,  Cypri- 
pediums,  La3lia3,Dendrobiums,  Ccelogyne3,Odontoglossums,&c. 
Very  large  quantities  of  Ferns  are  grown  for  supplying  fronds 
for  cutting,  and  the  old  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  cuneatum) 
remains  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  favourite.  The  back  and  end 
walls  of  the  Fernery  are  most  effectively  draped  with  a  mix- 
ture of  ornamental-leaved  Begonias,  Fittonias,  and  Gymno- 
staohys.  I  have  seen  the  same  idea  worked  out  in  other  places, 
but  never  better  done  than  at  Rangemore.  A  framework  of 
galvanised  wire  netting  is  stretched  over  the  face  of  the  wall 
and  about  3  in.  from  it.  The  cavity  thus  formed  is  filled  full 
of  turfy  peat  by  pushing  it  through  the  meshes  of  the  netting, 
aud  then  small  plants  of  the  kinds  named  are  inserted  all  over 
the  surface.  The  effect  in  contrast  with  the  green  foliage  of 
the  Ferns  is  rich  in  the  extreme.  I  got  another  useful  idea  for 
table  decoration  that  may,  perhaps,  be  new  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Thin  pieces  and  strips  of  deal  board  that  will  work 
into  ornamental  designs  are  covered  2  in.  or  so  thick  with  peat ; 
small  bits  of  Lycopodium  densum  are  dibbled  in  thickly,  and 
soon  form  a  dense  mass,  covering  the  wood  effectually.  At 
certain  points  the  Lycopodium-covered  peat  is  raised  into  low 
broad  mounds  which  for  the  present  contain  small  flower-pots 
to  keep  the  sides  up.  When  required  for  use,  the  flower-pots 
can  be  lifted  out  and  the  circular  cavities  which  they  occupied 
be  filled  with  cut  flowers,  or  some  contrasting  plant  may  be 
dropped  in  for  a  change.  E.  Hobday. 


SUGAR  IN  THE  NECTAR  OF  FLOWERS.* 
Nectae  is  the  term  applied  by  botanists  to  the  eweet-taated  fluid 
which  is  secreted  within  the  enpa  of  insect-fertilised  flowers,  and  the 
object  gained  to  the  plant  by  its  preaenoe  is  that  inaeota,  induced  to 
visit  flowers  for  ita  aake,  are  useful  to  the  planta  by  effecting  a  oroas- 
fertilisation.  Mr.  Darwin  haa  ahown  what  an  amount  of  additional 
vigour  is  thua  conferred  on  the  aeoda  which  subaequently  result  in 
oontraat  with  the  evil  effeota  prodnoed  by  oontinuous  inbreeding.  In 
many  inatancea  thia  aweet  liquid  ia  exuded  from  epecial  glanda,  but 
in  other  casea  from  portiona  of  the  flower  that  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  specially  adapted  for  thia  purpose.  Morphologically,  nectaries 
may  represent  very  different  atrnoturea,  bat  not  uufrequently  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  an  aborted  organ — anoh  as  a  petal  or  atamen. 
It  ia  a  point  in  diapute  among  biologista  whether  thia  aaocharine 
matter  is  a  true  aeoretion  or  aimply  an  excretion  of  effeta  matter 
from  the  vegetable  oella,  a  by-product  of  the  ohemioal  changes  taking 

*  Read  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  Dublin, 
1878,  by  Alex.  8.  Wilaon,  il.A.,  B.Sc,  Follow  in  Natural  Science,  Glasgow 
University. 


place  within  these  oella.  The  latter  view  aeems  to  be  favoured  by 
the  fact  that  a  similar  eweet-taated  fluid,  much  sought  after  by 
insects,  is  exuded  on  different  parts  of  aome  planta  quite  onoon. 
neoted  with  the  flower,  aa  in  the  Laurel,  Brake,  Fern,  Lime  tree, 
Acacia,  &c.  Aa  to  the  use  of  auoh  exudation  of  aweet  fluid,  varioua 
aaggeationa  have  been  made  by  thoao  who  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
a  true  aeoretion,  as,  for  inatanoe,  that  it  serves  as  an  attraction  to 
certain  inaeota  to  frequent  the  plant,  these  inaocta  rendering  service 
by  keeping  off  animals  to  whose  attacks  the  plant  may  be  aabjeot. 
Probably  thia  ia,  to  aome  extent,  true,  but  it  cannot  be  aaid  to  hold 
universally.  Nectar  ia,  of  oourae,  the  aource  whence  the  bee  derives 
honey,  but  it  also  afforda  food  to  many  kinds  of  inaecta  which  do  not 
possess  the  habit  of  storing  up.  A  division  of  the  humming  birda  is 
named  Melliphagi  on  acoouQt  of  living  on  thia  anbstanoe;  bat  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  oases  the  amall  inaeots  seeking  the  nectar,  and 
not  the  nectar  itself,  may  bo  the  object  of  the  visits  of  these  birda  to 
nectar-producing  flowera.  The  bright  ooloura,  aa  ahown  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  experiments,  aerve  to  guide  inaeota  to  the  flowera,  and  the 
odoura  which  they  emit  fulfil  the  same  end.  The  markinga  on  a 
flower's  petals,  it  is  to  be  noted,  always  converge  towards  the  nectar, 
as  in  the  Violet.  The  importance  of  these  guides  to  inaeota  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  estimations,  which  show  how  indiapen- 
sable  it  is  that  as  Uttle  time  as  possible  should  be  loat  by  an  insect 
collecting  honey.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  nectar  ia 
usually  contained  in  the  most  secure  and  beat  covered  part  of  the 
flower,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  aooeaa  of  rain,  which,  owing 
to  the  extreme  aolubility  and  diffuaibility  of  augar,  would  apeedily 
cause  it  to  be  transferred  to  parts  of  the  plants  where  insects  could 
reach  it  without  being  of  any  service  in  the  way  of  oroas-fertiliaa> 
tioD.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  flower  would  in  thia  way  be  frua- 
trated.  The  formation  of  nectar  ia  observed  to  take  plaoe  moat  freely 
in  hot  weather,  and  to  be  prevented  by  cold  or  wet.  So  great  economy 
ia  exercised  by  the  plant  that  it  ia  only  formed  at  the  time  when 
insects'  visits  would  be  beneficial,  i.e.,  when  the  anthers  are  ripe  and 
shedding  their  pollen,  or  when  the  stigma  ia  mature  and  ready  to  receive 
pollen.  By  biologists  the  visits  of  bees,  butterflies,  and  other  insects 
are  believed  to  have  exercised  in  paat  time  an  important  inSaenoe  in 
modifying  the  aize,  shape,  colour,  &c.,  of  flowers,  and  the  following 
experiments,  in  spite  of  their  incompleteness,  are  of  interest,  aa 
showing  to  what  an  extent  this  action  takes  place  in  Nature,  and  as 
helping  to  determine  the  value  of  this  factor.  These  estimations  are 
only  the  first  of  a  series,  and  the  writer  regrets  that  he  haa  been 
unable  to  give  them  the  desirable  completeness,  but  hopes  to  continue 
them. 

The  nectar  waa  extracted  with  water,  and  the  augar  determined 
before  and  after  inversion  by  means  of  Fehling'a  copper  solution. 
Many  of  the  eatimationa  were  done  in  duplicate,  and  gave  results 
that  agreed  perfectly.  In  the  case  of  Fuchsia — which  is  not  deprived 
of  its  nectar  by  any  insects  in  this  country,  the  nectary  being  inac- 
cessible to  native  apeciea — we  have  probably  the  whole  amonnt 
formed,  but  in  other  oasea  the  visits  of  bees,  &o.,  may  have  reduced 
the  amounts  considerably.  In  this  [case  it  ia  a  clear,  colourless 
liquid,  having  aa  acid  reaction  and  intensely  sweet  taste  ;  that  of 
many  others  has  the  strong  characteristic  odour  of  honey :  — 

SUGAK   IN    FlOWEKS. 


1.  Puohaia,  per  flower 

2.  Claytonia  alsiuoides,  ditto    , 

3.  Everlasting  Pea,  ditto  .        . 

4.  Vetch    (Vicia    cracca),    per 

raceme      .... 

5.  Ditto,  per  single  flower 

6.  Red  Clover,  per  head  . 

7.  Ditto,  per  floret    . 

8.  Monkshead,  per  flower 

Approximately,  then,  100  heads  of  Clover  yield  0  8  grm.  augar,  or 
125  give  1  grm.,  or  125,000  1  kilo,  of  augar  j  and  aa  each  head  oon. 
taina  about  sixty  florets  (125,000x60),  that  ia,  7,500,000  distinct 
flower-tubes  must  be  sucked  in  order  to  obtain  1  kilo,  of  sugar.  Now 
aa  honey,  roughly,  may  be  aaid  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of  augar,  we 
have  1  kilo.  grm.  equivalent  to  5,600,000  flowera  in  round  numbera, 
or,  say,  2,500,000  viaita  for  1  lb.  of  honey.  This  showa  what  an 
amazing  amount  of  labour  the  beea  muat  perform,  for  their  induatry 
would  thus  appear  to  be  indiapenaable  to  their  very  existence. 
Another  point  worth  notice  in  these  results  is  the  occurrence  of 
what  appears  to  be  cane-sngar,  and  that  in  the  ease  of  Fuchsia  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  This  is  remark- 
able, aa  honey  ia  naually  aupposed  to  contain  no  oane.augar,  ita  pre. 
senoe  being  usually  regarded  as  certain  evidence  of  adulteration. 
The  question  therefore  arises  whether  thia  change  which  takes  place 


Total. 

Fruit. 

Cane? 
(as  Fruit.) 

il.m.g. 

7-59 

1-69 
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0-H3 
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9'93 
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1-60 
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while  the  Bagar  is  in  the  posseasioD  of  the  bee,  is  due  to  the  action 
of  jaioes  with  which  it  cornea  in  contact  while  in  the  honey -bag  or 
expanded  cesophagaa  of  the  insect,  or  whether  the  process  of  inrer- 
Bion  goes  on  apontaneonsly,  as  may  perhaps  be  the  case. 


PROPAGATING. 

Shkubby  Caiceoiakias. — These  are  best  increased  in  autumn. 
If  strong  plants  are  wanted  for  early  planting  out,  take  a 
2-light  or  3-light  box,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity 
required,  and  place  it  in  some  part  o£  the  garden ;   put  at  the 


Cutting  of  Shrubby  Calceolaria. 

bottom  about  3]  in.  of  rough  soil  and  then  3  in.  of  finer  soil, 
with  a  little  sand  mixed  with  it  on  the  top,  and  press 
down  rather  firmly  and  level ;  select  the  side  shoots  for 
cuttings,  avoiding  all  that  show  any  signs  of  flower  buds, 
and  make  them  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion ;  take  a  small  dibber,  or  peg,  and  make  the  holes  3  in. 
apart,  insert  the  cuttings  and  press  them  in  firmly ;  then 
give  a  sprinkling  of  water,  and  shut  up  closely.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth,  take  the  lights  oS  for  an 
hour  every  morning,  and  give  a  little  air  at  the  back  during 
the  daytime.  They  may  be  wintered  in  the  same  box  in  which 
they  are  struck,  protected  from  frost,  and  potted  up  or  re- 
planted in  February.  For  the  spring  propagation  of  new  and 
scarce  sorts,  a  close  box  or  hand-glass  may  be  put  on  a  cold 
bottom  in  the  propagating  house.  The  plants  should  have 
55?  of  heat  to  draw  out  the  cuttings,  which  are  best  cut  and 
put  in  in  the  same  way  as  Verbenas ;  give  air  every  morning, 
and  a  slight  sprinkling  overhead  with  water.  As  soon  as  they 
are  rooted,  gradually  harden  them  off,  H.  H. 


Wasp  and  Ply  Trap. — The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
an  admirable  fly  and  wasp  catcher.     I  have  tried  it  this  summer  with 


Wasp  and  Fly  Trap. 


the  greatest  sacceaa  both  for  flies  and  wasps,  and  by  placing 
a  wasp's  nest  in  a  few  days  I  caught  1500.     I  also  placed  on 


.    .  .^  it  over 

I  wasp's  nest  in  a  few  days  I  caught  1500.  I  also  placed  one  in  a 
Vinery,  and  hundreds  of  flies  and  wasps  were  caught  by  it.  It  differs 
bpt  little  from  that  published  in  The  Gakden  (p.  259). — P.  C.  B. 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 


THE    NUT    WEEVIL. 

(balaninus  nucum.) 
Almost  every  one  who  has  gathered  and  eaten  fresh  nuts  has 
found  some  that  contain  grubs  or  maggots.  These  grubs  are 
the  larvae  of  the  nut  weevil,  a  very  common  insect  and  one  that 
in  some  years  destroys  a  great  number  of  Filberts  and  other 
nuts.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  one  to  keep  |in  check,  for 
while  in  the  egg  and  grub  states  it  passes  its  existence  within 
the  nut,  after  which  it  buries  itself  in  the  ground  and  assumes 
the  chrysalis  state.  The  perfect  insects  are  by  no  means  con- 
spicuous, and  picking  them  off  the  nut  bushes  would  hardly  be 
worth  the  trouble.  There  is  one  way,  however,  by  which  their 
numbers  may  considerably  be  reduced.  The  nuts  containing 
grubs  generally  fall  to  the  ground  before  the  others  are  quite 
ripe  ;  these  should  be  at  once  picked  up  and  burnt  or  crushed ; 
by  this  means  many  of  the  next  generation  will  be  destroyed. 
The  nut  weevil  is  |-  in.  long  and  of  a  lich  brown  colour,  thickly 
covered  with  very  fine  reddish-yellow  velvety  hairs.  The  head 
is  produced  in  front  into  a  very  long  slender  nose  or  beak 
which  is  almost  of  the  same  length  as  its  body.  The  antennte 
are  composed  of  several  joints,  that  at  the  base  being  nearly  as 
long  as  all  the  others  together ;  they  are  set  into  the  long  joint 
at  an  angle,  making  quite  an  elbow.  The  antennce  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  beak  about  half-way  between  the  eyes, 
which  are  quite  towards  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  mouth 
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The  Nut  Weevil  {Balaninus  nncum). 

which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  beak.  The  thorax  or  fore 
part  of  the  body  is  coneshaped,  the  widest  part  being 
where  the  wing-cases  join  it ;  they  are  rather  wider 
than  the  thorax,  and  taper  to  a  point  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  body,  which  they  completely  cover.  The  legs  are  short 
and  strong.  When  the  nuts  are  still  young  and  soft,  the  female 
makes  small,  round  holes  in  them  with  the  help  of  her  long 
beak,  depositing  an  egg,  which  is  dark  brown,  at  the  bottom  of 
each  when  a  hole  is  finished.  She  seems  to  take  care  only  to 
bore  one  hole  in  each  nut,  and  to  avoid  those  which  have 
already  been  bored  by  another  weevil,  as  two  grubs  are  never 
found  in  one  nut.  The  grubs  are  hatched  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  at  once  begin  to  eat  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  avoiding, 
however,  any  vital  part  until  they  are  nearly  full  grown.  They 
are  of  a  white  colour,  fat,  fleshy,  and  legless,  with  large  tuber- 
cules  on  their  sides.  They  attain  their  full  size  in  Sentember 
or  October,  and  then  bore  holes  in  the  nut-shells,  through 
which  they  make  their  exit  and  drop  to  the  ground  (unless  the 
nut  has  already  fallen)  and  work  their  way  some  distance  below 
the  surface,  where  they  form  a  little  cell,  in  which  they  remain 
in  a  torpid  state  during  the  winter  and  until  May  or  June,  when 
they  change  into  the  chrysalis  state.  In  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  the  perfect  insect  is  developed  and  leaves  the  chrysalis 
case  or  skin  ;  it  does  not,  however,  make  its  appearance  above 
ground  for  another  week.  The  amount  of  mischief  one  nut 
weevO  may  do  is  very  considerable,  for  though  it  may  not  lay  so 
many  eggs  as  insects  often  do,  they  are  laid  in  very  secure 
places,  and  each  grub  that  is  hatched  destroys  a  nut. 

S.  G.  S. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fropaj^ating  Briers. — I  tave  found  a  beautiful  variegated  Brier, 
How  can  I  propagate  it  ?  It  is  growing  far  from  my  house ;  therefore  I 
cannot  layer  it.  Will  cuttings  grow  ?  If  so,  how  are  they  to  be  treated  7 
— M.  D.  [Cuttings  of  your  variegated  Brier  will  probably  grow.  They 
should  be  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length,  taken  off,^  if  possible,  with  a  heel, 
and  planted  in  a  north  border  to  the  depth  of  3  in. — A.  W.  P.] 

Cutting  Down  the  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I  have  got  a 
Mar^chal  Niel  Rose  which  has  grown  very  tall  and  run  very  much  to 
Btalk.  Will  it  be  wise  to  cut  it  down  to  within  about  3  ft.  of  the  ground  ? 
It  ia  at  present  about  13  ft.  high,  and  somewhat  straggling  although 
very  healthy.  What  time  of  the  year  should  it  be  cut  ?— M.  Q.  [If  the 
wood  of  your  Marechal  Niel  be  well  ripened  I  would  cut  it  down  to  about 
7  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  either  tie  up  the  branches  to  a  stake,  to  form  a 
pillar  Rose,  or  bend  them  over  in  a  weeping  form.  If  the  wood  be  not 
well  ripened,  cut  it  down  to  the  ripened  point,  not  now  but  in  April. — 
A.  W.  P.] 

Maize  as  a  Vegetable  (p.  275).— The  proper  stage  of  growth  at 
which  the  ears  of  Maize  may  be  gathered  for  use  in  a  green  state  is 
just  as  the  milk  commences  to  thicken  in  the  seed.  To  gather  the  cobs 
younger  than  this  is  wasteful,  and  when  allowed  to  get  much  older  they  get 
somewhat  dry,  and  lose  that  pleasant  sweetness  so  much  prized  in  ears 
picked  at  the  right  moment.  As  to  dressing,  the  general  way  is  simply  to 
unhusk  it,  clean  all  the  "  silk  "  from  it,  and  to  boil  it  for  twenty  minutes 
in  clean  water.  It  should  be  served  hot  and  eaten  off  the  cob  with  butter. 
Used  thus,  no  vegetable  is  more  deUcioua.— J.  Knight,  Shinfield, 
Reading, 

Preserving  Filberts. — How  can  I  preserve  Filberts  and  Walnuts 
until  Christmas  ? — Z.  P.  A.  [Place  them  when  dry  in  dry  sand  or  salt  in 
stone  jars,  tied  down  with  some  impervious  material,  and  bury  them  in  the 
ground  or  place  them  in  a  cool  cellar.] 

Diseased  Shallots. — If  *'  E.'s  '*  Shallots  (p.  275)  are  merely 
shrivelling,  the  cause  may  be  early  pulhng,  but  if,  as  I  suspect,  the  bulbs 
are  decaying  at  the  base,  it  is  probably  due  to  a  disease  of  a  fungoid 
character,  to  which  the  Shallot  is  sometimes  subject.  The  best  remedy 
ia  to  obtain  a  change  of  stock,  and  plant  on  fresh,  well-worked  land  in 
some  open,  airy  position.  Dress  the  ground  with  soot  and  lime  and  a 
sprinkling  of  salt,  and  plant  in  February. — E.  Hobday. 

Spiced  Rose  Leaves. — The  following  receipt  for  spiced  Roae 
leaves  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  your  "Subscriber"  (p.  165).  This 
receipt  is  used  in  South  Carolina,  where  there  are  so  many  sweet  Rosea. 
— M.  S.  A.  [Gather  the  Roses  while  fresh  {a  dry  day  is  best)  and  place 
them  in  a  china  jar  with  a  cover.  First  let  there  be  a  layer  of  leaves, 
and  then  sprinkle  them  with  powdered  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  &c.,  mixed 
with  fine  salt,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  Rose  leaves  (less  salt  if  the  leaves  be  very  moist),  as  the 
salt  is  intended  to  keep  up  the  moisture,  which  will  cause  the  spices  to 
penetrate.  Each  day  add  a  layer  of  leaves  and  spice  mixed  with  salt. 
Examine  the  contents  of  the  jar  from  time  to  time.  If  mouldy  stir  them 
up  and  let  them  dry  a  little ;  they  will  be  more  apt  to  mould  if  too  many 
be  done  at  once.  By  uncovering  the  jar  the  perfume  in  a  room  is  very 
pleasant,  and  the  Rose  leaves  will  keep  and  be  sweet  for  years.] 

Trees  DifiB.eult  to  Move. — I  am  very  doubtful  if  "Exempt" 
(p.  275)  will  succeed  in  transplanting  an  evergreen  Oak  so  high  and  large 
as  the  one  of  which  he  speaks,  as  they  are,  of  all  shrubs  and  trees,  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  is  owing  to  the  very  little  fibre  they 
make,  sending  out  aa  they  do  long,  clean  roots  that  penetrate  deep  in  the 
soil,  and  when  these  are  severed,  it  is  so  long  before  others  are  formed 
that  the  plants  perish  from  want  of  sap.  Even  small  plants,  such  as  are 
generally  sent  out  from  the  nurseries,  are  always  kept  in  pots  plunged  to 
render  their  removal  a  matter  of  safety  and  certainty,  which  shows  what 
bad  subjects  they  are  to  treat  at  that  stage,  unless  their  roots  are  con- 
fined. If  I  were  desirous  of  transplanting  a  large  specimen,  I  should 
open  a  wide  trench  around  it,  at  about  4  ft.  distant  from  the  stem,  and 
work  well  under  the  ball,  cutting  all  roots  that  come  in  the  way ;  in  doing 
this,  I  should  take  care  not  to  bruise  or  mutilate  them  in  any  way,  but 
leave  each  clean  and  smooth  at  the  end  by  trimming  them  up  with  a  sharp 
knife.  This  done,  the  nest  proceeding  would  be  to  fill  in  the  trench 
again  with  some  leaf  soil  and  sand  added  to  that  thrown  out,  so  as  to 
induce  the  formation  of  fresh  feeders,  to  give  time  for  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  plant  to  stand  for  at  least  twelve  months,  when  it 
should  be  lifted  with  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  as  possible.  The  best  time 
for  this  work  is  about  the  middle  of  April,  as  then  they  are  just  about 
forming  their  young  growth,  and  a  corresponding  root  action  takes  place 
at  the  same  time,  besides  which,  just  at  that  season,  genial  showers  and 
a  soft  balmy  air  usually  prevail,  and  these  are  great  aids  in  keeping  the 
fol^ge  fresh  till  the  sap  gets  into  proper  circulation  again.  Aa  evergreen 
Oaks  bear  cutting  back  well,  I  should  advise  the  head  being  pruned  in  a  bit, 
which,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  leafage,  strikes  a  closer  balance 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom.  A  large  area  of  foliage  is  so  much 
more  surface  for  evaporation,  which  goes  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  most 
planters  have  any  idea  of,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  losses  of  valuable 
plants  are  sustained  through  not  reducing  the  branches.  Much  that  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  evergreen  Oak  apphes  equally  to  the  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  so  far  as  the  preparatory  process  for  removal  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  have  never  looked  on  the  Abies  canadensis  as  a  difficult 
tree  to  transplant,  and  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  in  hand  one 
of  the  size  your  correspondent  mentions.    I  should  do  this,  however,  at 


the  time  recommended  for  the  Evergreen  Oak,  a  season  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  experience,  ia  by  far  the  safest  and  best  for  removing  all 
evergreens,  many  of  which,  in  some  localities,  are  much  cut  about  by  the 
severe  frosts  and  searching  winds  of  winter,  even  when  undisturbed,  and 
how  much  less  chance  have  they  of  withstanding  the  trying  ordeal  after 
being  fresh  transplanted  ?  The  principal  thing  to  ensure  success  ia  to 
well  wash  in  the  soil  among  the  roots  aa  the  filling  in  proceeds,  and  then 
to  finish  off  with  dry  earth  and  a  good  thick  mulching,  by  doing  which 
there  is  no  cracking  of  the  earth,  and  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  ia 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  trees  and  shrubs  of  large  size  a  good  drench- 
ing overhead,  by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  for  the  first  week  or  two  after 
their  removal  is  a  fine  thing  for  them,  and  does  much  towards  giving 
them  a  start.  Late  at  night  is  the  best  time  to  syringe  them,  as  then  it  is 
not  so  quickly  lost  in  the  atmosphere. — S.  D. 

Cutting  Down  Evergreens.— I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  proper 
time  for  cutting  down  Portugal  Laurels  which  are  growing  too  tall ;  alao 
Laurustinus. — M.  Q.  [Cut  them  down  in  winter,  say  January  or  Febru- 
ary.—S.] 

Names  of  Fruits.- 2lf.— 101,  Golden  Pippin ;  102,  Yellow  Ingestrio; 

103, 10-4,  Cockle  Pippin ;  106,  Forelle  or  Trout  Pear. 

Thames  of  Plants. — Correspondents  wishing  plants  to  he  named 
will  oblige  by  complying  with  the  following  rules  :  To  send  the  specimens 
as  coynplete  as  possible,  i.e.,  both  steyn,  leouves,  and  flowers  ^  and  fruit,  when 
possible.  To  carefully  pack  them  in  (jutta-perclia  tissue,  or  other  inyper. 
vious  tnaterial  which  will  jjrevent  evaporation.  Not  to  send  varieties  of 
popula/r  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias  or  Pansies,  which  are  best  named  by 
experienced  growers  of  such  plants,  who  have  the  tnecuns  of  convparison 
at  hand.  Not  to  send  more  tlian  foxi/r  plants  or  flowers  at  a  time. 
Always  to  send,  in  addition  to  whatever  pseu^dorvyms  or  initials  they  may 
desire  to  use  in  the  paper,  their  full  name  and  address.    To  pre-pay^  all 

packages  containing  plajits  or  flowers. C.  M.  0.— Begonia  Evansianj 

(syn.,  discolor),  Retiuospora  ericoides,  Sedum  cameum  variegatum,  and 
Fuchsia  Dominiana.  X.  C— 5,  Retiuospora  obtusa  aurea ;  6,  CupreMUB 
macrocarpa ;  7,  Pinus  strobus ;  8,  Abies  Douglasi.  The  rest  hereafter 
(see  notice),  0.,  Gorej/.— Aster  dumosus,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  specimen  sent ;  Vallota  purpurea ;  Sedum  angUcum ;  some  Diosma 
not  in  fiower.  0.  TT.— 1,  Buckwheat,  excellent  for  pheasants ;  2,  appa- 
rently  Hypericum  oblongifoUum.  J.  H.,  ictces.— Not  Genista  tnquetra, 
which  has  a  more  southern  distribution,  but  G.  sagittalis.  H. — Bomarea 
Garden.     Colo7iel  P. — Henbane,  a  Solanaceoua  plant. 

Questions. 

Winter-blooming  Greenhouse  Climber.— I  intend  cutting 
away  some  Vines  which  overrun  the  roof  of  a  small  lean-to  greenhouse. 
What  may  I  plant  in  the  border  which  is  outside  to  run  up^  the  roof  m 
the  place  of  the  Vines  ?  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  house  in  winter  up 
to  45°  or  50^-  "Would  any  of  the  Passifloras  or  Tacsonias  be  suitable  ?  m 
fact,  any  plant  from  which  I  could  cut  bloom  in  winter  would  be  suitable, 
— J.W. 

"Woodsia  alpina. — In  the  course  of  my  rambles  in  Switzerland  this 
summer  I  possessed  myself  of  a  good  many  plants  of  Woodsia  alpina  (or 
hyperborea),the  management  of  which  I  hardly  feel  myself  up  to,  taught, 
as  I  am,  by  former  failures.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  very  grateful  for  hints 
from  any  who  have  succeeded  in  growing  this  interesting  Fern  either  out- 
of-doors  or  in  a  cool  conservatory.  With  two  other  valuable  Ferns  which 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  considerable  abundance,  Cystopteria 
montana  and  alpina,  I  expect  no  difficulty,  from  the  sort  of  habitat  in 
which  they  flourished.— Canonicus. 

Forming  Lawns. — Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gauben 
kindly  enlighten  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  a  good  lawn  for  lawn 
tennis  by  sowing  seed,  and  the  sort  best  adapted  ?  We  cannot  get  good 
turf  here.  There  are  a  great  many  trees  about  my  place,  and  the  wet 
weather  has  made  my  lawn,  which  lies  very  low  and  fiat,  very  like  a  swamp, 
and  the  Grass  in  some  places  is  nearly  all  gone.  The  soil  is  gravel  and 
sand,  but  doubtless  it  has  never  been  properly  drained.  How  should  that 
be  done  ? — Subscriber. 

Propagating  Clematises.— Can  Clematises  be  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings  ?  and  are  they  easily  raised  from  seed  ? — I  mean  such  kinds 
as  C.  lanuginosa  or  Jackmanni. — D.  V. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association,   Oct.    1.— Mr.   Charlea 

Taylor  read  a  paper  on  this  occasion  on  "  Fern  Spores,"  illnstrating  hia 
remarks  by  diagrams.  He  described  the  views  generally  held  on  this 
subject,  and,  after  tracing  the  development  of  spores,  concluded  by  urging 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  give  more  attention  to  this  question 
than  they  had  hitherto  done,  as  it  opened  up  a  large  field  for  fresh  and 
important  inquiry.  Mr.  Andrew  Kerr  continued  the  subject  by  another 
paper,  in  which  he  gave  his  experience  as  regards  the  treatment  and  cul- 
ture of  Ferns.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  stated  that  Adi* 
antum  gracillimum  was  a  sport  from  Adiantum  cuneatum.  This  was  borne 
out  by  the  personal  observation  of  several  of  the  members  present.  A 
number  of  plants  and  flowers  were  exhibited. 

Thomas  Rowlands,  foreman  in  Mr.  Bass's  garden  at  Rangemore,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  Viscountess  Downe,  Baldersby  Park, 
Yorkshire ;  and  Mr.  James  Groom,  late  gardener  at  Henham  Hall,  has 
gone  to  Linton  Park,  Maidstone. 
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HYACINTHS  IN  POTS,  BEDS,  AND  GLASSES. 
Bulb  oatalogaes,  which  are  now  making  their  appearance,  remind  one 
that  the  eeaBon  for  obtaining  the  iupply  of  Hyacinths  has  again  come 
round,  and  those  who  would  desire  to  have  these  mnch-esteemed 
favoarites  in  flower  early  should  lose  no  time  in  sending  their  orders. 
It  is  generally  supposed  with  these,  as  with  most  other  things  supplied 
by  nurserymen,  that  those  who  come  first  are  best  served,  which  is 
not  to  wondered  at,  as  otherwise  the  heaviest  and  most  valuable  bulbs 
might  be  left  on  hand,  when  they  would,  it  sent  out,  have  brought 
credit  to  those  who  supplied  them,  and  have  given  increased  satis* 
faction  to  the  buyer.  Whether  or  not  first.comers  have  the  preference, 
certain  it  is  that  to  get  Hyacinths  in  bloom  by  Christmas,  or  soon 
after,  they  must  be  potted  or  put  into  glasses  at  once  ;  but,  unless 
particularly  required  for  that  early  season,  it  is  best  to  wait  a  month 
or  so  later  before  starting  them,  as  then  they  will  come  considerably 
stronger  and  finer.  There  is  one  kind,  however,  that  is  naturally  of 
an  early-flowering  character,  and  well  suited  for  forcing— the  white 
Roman,  so  sweet  and  easily  managed  that  no  one  should  be  without 
a  few  pots,  to  come  in  before  the  others ;  but,  as  these  are  consider- 
ably smaller,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  several  together  to  produce 
much  effect.  A  6-in.  pot  is  quite  large  enough  to  contain  as  many 
bnlbs,  and  if  these  be  placed  at  equal  distances  apart  they  form  a 
good  mass  to  stand  in  a  vase  in  a  room ;  or  if  for  cutting,  a  quantity 
of  bloom  may  thus  be  had  in  a  small  space.  Single  pips  of  these, 
mounted,  answer  admirably  for  bouquet  making,  and  they  are  there- 
fore valuable  for  that  purpose,  coming  in  as  they  do  when  other 
white  flowers  are  scarce.  The  soil  best  suited  to  grow  them  in  is  a 
light  fibry  loam,  made  rich  by  the  admixture  of  any  kind  of  mild, 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure ;  and  in  placing  the  bulbs  in  this  a 
pinch  of  sand  should  be  put  under  the  base  ot  each,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  contact  between  them  and  the  soil,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
rot  at  that  particular  part.  The  after  treatment  of  these  Roman 
Hyacinths,  in  preparing  them  for  forcing,  &o.,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  requisite  for  the  others;  and,  as  these  will  be 
touched  on  in  due  order,  that  part  of  the  subject  may  be  passed 
over. 

Those  I  have  principally  to  deal  with  now  are  theDatch,  and  in  order, 
ing  these  it  is  generally  best  to  leave  the  selection  of  varieties  to 
those  supplying  them,  as  it  often  occurs  that  the  stock  of  some 
particular  kind  is  scarce,  and  the  bulbs  inferior  to  others  which  are 
grown  more  largely,  and  from  which  selections  of  the  best  may  there- 
fore be  made.  It  is  not  the  largest  bulbs,  however,  that  are  always 
the  most  preferable,  as  much  depends  on  their  weight  and  ripeness ; 
besides  which,  they  differ  much  in  size  according  to  the  sorts,  some 
being  altogether  closer  and  more  compact  than  others  that  would 
readily  take  the  eye  of  a  purchaser.  In  regard  to  beauty  and  general 
symmetry  of  flowers,  the  single  varieties  are  best,  the  double  kinds 
frequently  coming  with  crowded  pips  and  deformed  spikes,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  with  the  former.  The  time  for  potting  will  in  a 
great  measure  depend  on  the  time  they  are  required  in  bloom  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  allow  them  to  come  slowly  on  instead  of  potting 
late,  as  then  they  often  have  to  be  hurried  to  make  up  for  the  delay. 
Those  who  have  to  keep  up  a  prolonged  display  generally  pot  at 
intervals  of  a  couple  of  months  or  so,  beginning  with  the  first  as  soon 
as  the  bulbs  can  be  obtained,  and  continuing  on  as  late  as  March  or 
April ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  anything  is  gained  by  keeping  them  so 
long  out  of  the  soil,  as  they  must  perforce  lose  strength  ;  whereas,  if 
potted  and  kept  cool,  masses  of  roots  would  form  to  support  the  spike 
as  soon  as  it  emerges.  For  making  a  fine  display  there  is  nothing 
like  growing  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  a  7.in.  size  being  quite  large  enough 
to  contain  sufficient  rich  soil  to  support  that  number.  Those  who 
have  once  had  them  in  this  way  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
single  plants,  as  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  effect  which  they  pro- 
dace,  and  when  grown  three  together  they  may  be  all  ot  one  colour,  or 
arranged  for  contrast  according  to  taste. 

In  draining  the  pots  one  crook  is  quite  sufficient,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  scatter  over  this  a  little  soot  to  exclude  worms,  which  other- 
wise are  apt  to  be  a  source  of  trouble.  As  to  soil,  nothing  suits  better 
than  good  friable  loam,  rotten  cow  manure,  and  leaf-mould— of  the 
latter  two,  in  the  proportion  ot  abont  one-fifth  ot  the  former— and 
this  mixture  should  be  used  moderately  dry,  and  pressed  in  the  pots 
somewhat  firmly,  so  that  when  finished  the  crown  ot  the  bulb  shows 
just  above  the  soil.  The  next  thing  is  to  place  the  pots  level  and 
give  a  gentle  watering  through  a  fine  rose,  and  allow  them  to  stand 
for  a  day  to  drain  and  dry  a  little  before  being  covered  up  with  half- 
rotten  leaves,  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  anything  ot  that  kind,  to  exclude  the 
light  from  them  till  they  have  formed  roots  and  the  tops  begin  to 
grow.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  covering  must  be  gradually 
removed,  so  that  the  young  blanched  leaves  do  not  suffer  from 
sudden  exposure  ;  and  when  they  will  bear  this,  they  cannot  well  be 
placed  too  close  to  the  glass,  or  receive  too  much  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable.     So  treated,  the  spikes  and  foliage  oome 


sturdy  and  strong,  and  will  then  bear  forcing  without  becoming 
unduly  elongated,  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  Although  Hyacinths 
will  grow  in  bottles  ot  water  and  require  plenty  of  moisture,  they 
will  not  succeed  in  a  wet  stagnant  soil,  and  therefore,  till  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots  and  the  plants  are  making  active  progress, 
watering  should  be  done  with  care  and  judgment ;  but  after  they 
get  fairly  forward  it  is  absorbed  too  quickly  to  do  any  harm. 

Bnlbs  intended  for  glasses  should  be  examined  to  see  if  they  are 
sound  at  the  base,  and  have  any  loose  part  removed,  as  when  placed 
in  water  this  is  apt  to  lead  to  decay.  Clear  soft  water  is  best  for 
these,  and  this  may  be  kept  sweet  by  putting  into  it  a  few  small 
pieces  of  charcoal,  which  is  a  powerful  deodoriser,  and  highly  con- 
genial to  the  roots  of  all  plants.  The  point  with  Hyacinths  in 
glasses  is  to  see  that  they  are  kept  perfectly  dark  at  starting,  and 
have  only  just  sufficient  water  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  and 
to  keep  this  replenished  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requirts.  A 
close  cupboard  answers  admirably  to  place  them  in  till  they  get  a 
start,  from  whence  they  should  be  removed  by  degrees  to  the  window, 
and  set  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  that  they  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  all  the  light  which  such  a  situation  affords. 

As  regards  those  to  be  planted  in  beds,  November  is  quite  early 
enough  for  getting  them  in ;  but  the  thing  now  to  be  done  is  to 
prepare  the  soil  by  trenching  it  well  up,  that  it  may  have  time  to 
subside  and  be  ready  when  the  right  season  arrives.  If  this  be  not 
done  early,  it  settles  irregularly  after  the  bulbs  are  in,  and  in  making 
the  surface  uniform  some  are  buried  much  deeper  than  others,  which 
retards  their  progress  in  the  spring  and  makes  their  flowering  later, 
thus  giving  the  beds  a  somewhat  gappy  appearance,  instead  ot 
having  them  in  full  beauty  all  at  one  time.  In  situations  where  the 
soil  is  naturally  cold  and  wet,  a  little  drainage  is  necessary,  tor 
which  purpose  nothing  answers  better  than  broken  bricks,  put  in  at 
a  depth  of  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  or  so.  If  on  these  some  half-rotten 
manure  be  scattered,  the  interstices  will  be  kept  open  for  years,  and 
the  percolation  of  water  be  so  regular  that  the  bulbs  will  lie  snug 
and  sate  for  the  winter,  instead  of  rotting  away,  as  they  sometimes 
do  when  less  favourably  circumstanced.  A.  handful  of  sharp  sand 
put  in  around  each  when  planting  is  a  great  help  in  warding  off 
decay,  as  it  prevents  the  soil  from  coming  in  immediate  contact  with 
them,  and  keeps  them  altogether  in  a  more  uniform  condition  as  to 
moistnre  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  In  planting,  the  best  effect 
is  produced  by  having  the  rows  about  9  in.  or  10  in.  apart,  and  the 
bulbs  the  same  distance  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  but  placed 
quincunx  fashion,  so  far  at  least  as  the  shape  of  the  bed  will  allow. 
The  planting  complete,  the  neatest  way,  and  the  best  as  regards  the 
safety  of  the  plants,  is  to  finish  off  the  surface  with  sifted  leaf -soil, 
which  is  a  capital  non-conductor,  as  is  also  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  may 
be  used  instead  where  the  former  is  not  readily  attainable.  Good 
Hyacinths  for  beds  are  now  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate  ;  and  if  taken 
care  of,  and  allowed  to  stand  and  ripen  oS  their  foliage  naturally 
after  blooming,  instead  ot  being  thrust  aside,  they  will  not  deteriorate, 
but  rather  improve  under  good  cultivation,  and  be  available  for  the 
same  purpose  for  an  indefinite  period. — "  Field." 


The  Iron  Tree  (Parrotia  persica). — This  member  of  the  Witch 
Hazel  family  is  a  native  ot  Northern  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
is  one  ot  the  rarest  trees  in  cultivation.  Its  beauty  consists  in  the  mag. 
nificent  colouration  of  the  foliage  very  late  in  autumn,  when,  except 
in  unfavourable  seasons,  the  leaves  turn  various  bright  colours,  the 
principal  being  brilliant  orange,  golden.yellow,  and  scarlet.  Some- 
times, however,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  American  trees 
which  usually  put  on  such  lovely  autumnal  tints,  they  content  them, 
selves  with  dull  yellow,  purple,  or  brown.  The  small  flowers  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  their  long,  spreading  stamens,  with  scarlet 
anthers.  The  leaves,  about  3  in.  long  by  li  in.  or  2  in.  broad,  are 
coarsely-toothed,  and  when  young  are  [more  or  less  clothed  with  silky 
hairs.  The  position  which  the  tree  likes  best,  and  one  which,  on 
account  ot  its  rarity  and  beauty,  it  is  well  worth,  is  a  wall  with  an 
eastern  or  western  aspect.  Here  its  foliage  remains  attached  to  the 
branches  much  longer  than  when  in  the  open  ground,  and,  moreover, 
under  such  conditions  it  grows  more  freely.  It  is  called  "  Iron  Tree 
by  the  Persians  on  account  ot  its  excessively  hard  wood.  The  genas, 
which  only  contains  another  species — a  small  Himalayan  tree  which 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  cultivation — was  named  in  honour  of 
Prof.  Parrot,  who  made  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat  in  1829. 
From  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  we  learn  that  the  two  specimens  at 
Kew — one  ot  which  is  trained  against  a  wall,  and  the  other  planted 
on  a  lawn  near  the  principal  eptrance — were  received  as  pot  plants 
from  St.  Petersburgh  some  thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago.  In  a  wild 
state  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  are  the  heights  attained  ;  one  of  the  Kew  plants  is 
about  10  ft.  high .  Layering  would  probably  prove  the  easiest  and  most 
expeditions  mode  of  propagating  this  very  slow-growing  tree. — N. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 

ThB    AbT    IT9ELP    13    N ATUBB."— 5A(itc8;)earf. 


PICrURESQUK  GROUPING  OP  TREES. 
In  the  large  and,  in  many  respects,  very  fine  English  park  at 
Munich  we  were  lately  very  much  struck  with  the  naturally 
picturesque  details  of  various  groups  of  trees.  Fine  speci- 
mens often  grew  from  almost  the  same  root,  or  in  any  case 
from  the  same  spot  of  earth,  the  result  being  frequently  a 
wide  divergence  from  the  perpendicular  in  at  least  one  indi- 
vidual of  the  group.  This  was  a  gain  so  far  as  beauty  was 
concerned,  though,  no  doubt,  it  would  form  a  blemish  in  the 
eyes  of  planters  generally.  But  this  irregular  natural  and 
varied  way  is  the  right  one,  nevertheless,  if  the  production  o£ 
beautiful  effects  be  the  object.  Timber  is  another  question. 
Few,  we  hope,  would  attempt  to  form  a  picturesque  group  of 
trees  by  adopting  in  the  beginning  any  kind  of  geometrical 
plan  as  to  the  spacing  of  the  plants,  but  even  those  who  would 
carefully  avoid  any  such  disposition  would  probably  end  by 
allowing  each  plant  room  for  future  development.  We  have 
ourselves,  indeed,  often  recommended  this,  but  now  think 
otherwise.  While  generally  it  is  well  to  allow  each  species 
room  for  full  growth,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  desirable  to 
deviate  from  this  rule  for  -the  sake  of  contrast  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  finer  effects  which  may  be  thereby  produced. 
Great  size  and  dignity  are  all  the  more  impressive  if  contrasted 
with  evidences  of  the  effects  of  the  struggle  for  life,  as  shown  in 
the  distortion  of  some  trees  and  even  in  the  starvation  of  others. 
But  as  to  "  distortion  "  (or  we,  perhaps,  had  better  say  devia- 
tion from  the  perpendicular),  many  af  the  loveliest  trees  exist- 
ing are  of  this  character  as  regards  the  stem  and  main 
branches.  The  most  beautiful  forms  assumed  by  the  stems  of 
trees  will  result  from  early  attempts  to  grow  towards  the 
light  from  beneath  the  shade  of  some  greater  tree,  or  from 
the  diverging  growth  assumed  by  two  trees  of  nearly  the 
same  age  and  the  same  species  growing  very  closely  together. 
In  pointing  out  the  need  for  deviating  from  the  usual  prim 
and  mathematical  way  of  encouraging  trees  to  grow,  we  are 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  charms  of  perfectly-grown, 
clean  timber,  and  can  see  beauty  in  a  straight  stem  as  well  as 
in  a  crooked  one.  We,  however,  think  that  much  beauty  may 
be  added  to  our  ornamental  planting  by  securing  striking  de- 
viations from  the  usual  form  as  regards  the  stem,  and  even 
deliberately  overcrowding  here  and  there.  Abnormal  growths 
such  as  those  alluded  to  would,  by  contrast,  relieve  and 
heighten  the  fine  size  and  symmetry  to  which  we  are  now 
accustomed. 


PLANTING  FOREST  TREES. 
Though,  as  a  general  rule,  the  principal  aim  of  every  planter 
on  a  large  scale  is  profit,  yet  by  a  judicious  selection  and  dis- 
tribution of  his  trees  he  may  at  the  same  time  afford  the 
necessary  shelter  to  the  homestead,  the  pasture,  and  stock,  as 
well  as  to  his  crops,  and  the  ultimate  benefits  of  such  plant- 
ing are  nowhere  more  perceptible  than  in  the  woods  themselves, 
where  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  interior  often 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  stunted  and  weather-beaten 
forms  upon  the  windward  margins  of  the  plantations.  Many 
attempts  to  clothe  with  wood  the  summits  and  sides  of  hills 
have  failed,  from  the  planter  having  been  confined  to  the  most 
exposed  parts.  In  assigning  his  lower  limits  the  proprietor 
has  not  unfrequently  been  guided  more  by  his  map  and  his 
rule  and  compasses  than  by  considerations  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  the  adaptability  of  the  land  to  the  operations  of  the 
spade  and  mattock.  By  allowing  the  planter  to  obtain  a  foot- 
ing upon  the  more  fertile  soil  below,  he  would,  by  degrees, 
have  been  able  to  push  upwards  until  he  bad  reached  the  limits 
of  profitable  cultivation,  and  this  in  situations  where  the 
planting  of  the  higher  grounds  first  would  have  failed,  for  in 
most  cases  where  a  few  inches  of  soil  can  be  found  a  combi- 
nation of  planting  and  layering  will  enable  him  to  grow  re- 


munerative coppicing  even  where  standards  of  large  size 
cannot  be  reared.  Almost  every  selected  site  of  any  con- 
siderable extent  will  present  great  varieties  of  soil  and  sur- 
face, and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  planter  so  to  distribute  bis 
species  that  each  may  occupy  the  spot  best  adapted  to  its 
habits  and  requirements.  In  order,  too,  that  they  may  pre- 
sent no  harsh  outlines,  the  various  kinds  of  trees  in  the  same 
plantation  should  so  gradually  approach  and  intermix  with 
each  other  as  to  make  it  appear  that  each  species  was  gaining 
ground  and  taking  possession  of  the  soil. 

As  a  barrier  against  the  prevalent  winds  of  the  district,  the 
Mountain  Ash,  Wych  Elm,  Sycamore,  Beech,  and  Hornbeam 
may  be  planted;  and  to  ensure  a  compact  and  dense  front,  a  belt 
of  Norway  Spruce,  which  may  afterwards  be  kept  headed  down 
to  any  required  height,  should  be  form'ed.  In  rearing  planta- 
tions upon  very  exposed  sites,  an  admixture  of  scrub  or  under- 
wood with  the  standard  trees  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
This  checks  evaporation,  and  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  fallen 
leaves,  so  that  they  decay  in  situ,  instead  of  drifting.  Upon 
the  higher  ground  and  upon  chalk  ridges  the  Larch  and 
Scotch  Pine  may  be  mixed  with  Birch  and  Beech.  The  Alder, 
also,  though  best  adapted  to  moist  and  even  wet  situations, 
grows  freely  at  a  great  height.  The  serrated  outlines  of 
spiral-topped  trees,  such  as  the  Larch,  are  so  harsh  when  they 
meet  the  horizon  that  these  trees  require  to  be  planted  in  large 
masses.  In  mountain  districts  they  harmonise  with  the  peaks. 
The  lower  rocky  slopes  and  the  sides  of  dells  are  generally 
suitable  for  the  Ash,  the  Silver  and  Spruce  Firs,  and  various 
kinds  of  Pine ;  thin  and  sandy  soils  suit  the  Stone  Pine,  the 
Scotch  Pine,  and  the  Spanish  Chestnut.  Where  rabbits 
abound,  plant  the  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio),  as  they  will 
seldom  touch  this  while  other  food  can  be  found.  The  plains 
and  valleys  with  a  moderately  dry  soil  will  be  found  well 
adapted  to  the  Elm,  Lime,  Plane,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  Dur- 
mast Oak  (Quercus  sessiliflora),  while  moist  situations  suit  the 
common  British  Oak  (Q.  pedunculata),  the  Spruce,  Willow, 
Poplar,  and  Alder.  To  obtain  the  maximum  of  profit  from  his 
woods,  the  planter  muse  exercise  great  judgment  in  selecting 
his  trees  and  in  preparing  the  land.  A,  J.  Bukeoavs. 


FUCHSIAS  AMONGST  IVY. 
As  the  cultivation  of  the  Paohsia  involves  little  or  no  troable  thera 
is  really  no  reason  why  sorts  that  are  of  robnst  habit,  free  blooming, 
and  fairly  hardy  might  not  be  found  not  only  inordinary  shrubberies, 
but  also  under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  the  wild  garden.  Ftichsiaa 
make  in  the  open  pleasure  grounds  grand  summer  beds,  and  permanent 
ones ;  but  when  the  plants  are  cut  down  for  the  winter,  and  the 
stools  sheltered,  as  is  customary,  with  a  heap  of  ashes,  the  effect  is 
the  reverse  of  pleasing ;  whilst  the  birds  persistently  refuse  to  allow 
the  ashes  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  obvious  cure  for  this  would  be 
found  in  associating  Ivy  with  the  Fuchsia,  i.e.,  covering  the  suiface 
of  the  bed  with  plants  of  Ivy,  which  would  soon  become  permanently 
established,  and  which  in  winter  would  afford  to  the  Fuchsia  stools 
all  the  protection  from  frost  that  would  probably  he  required.  The 
danger,  perhaps,  would  he  that  fast-growing  Ivy  might  choke  up 
the  Fuchsia  plants,  hut  the  stools  might  be  cleared  and  freed  from 
the  too  close  embrace  of  the  Ivy  every  spring,  and  even  some  well 
rotted  manure  might  be  dug  in  about  the  roots  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the  plants  would  produce 
branches  richly  laden  with  flowers  from  a  setting  or  groundwork  of 
green  Ivy,  whilst  in  winter  the  beds  would  still  be  a  maes  of  green 
leafage.  Who  can  doubt  tkat  this  would  present  a  more  charming 
spectacle  than  a  mass  of  Cannas,  Solanums,  or  even  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums ?  There  are  not  wanting  an  abundance  of  Fuchsias  suitable 
for  outdoor  plantitg  that  would  give  variety  of  growth  and  of  colour, 
the  most  robust  kinds,  of  course,  having  the  central  petition.  Double 
sorts  should  be  avoided.  Any  plantsman  would  easily  furnish  a 
selection  that  would  be  most  fitted  from  habit  and  strength  for  the 
purpose.  Plants  that  had  been  once  before  cut  back  hard,  and  which 
had  thrown  up  a  bushy  growth,  would  be  better  ttan  single  stem 
plants,  as  the  latter  do  not  break  so  freely  in  the  opea  ground  the 
first  year.  The  cutting  bock  should  always  be  Euch  as  to  encourage 
fresh  growth  from  near  the  roots.  A.  D. 


Conifers  in  Towns.— We  often  blame  Lcudon  so  vigorously  for 
causing  the  destruction  of  so  many  evergreen  trees  that,  by  com. 
parison  with  it,  one  might  suppose  they  would  in  other  towns  have  a 
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chance  of  suooeediog.  From  what  I  have  lately  seen  in  varioas 
towns  and  cities  happy  enough  to  poggeaa  as  pure  an  air  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  any  town,  I  should  say  that  Conifers  are  not  fitted  for 
planting  anywhere  in  cities,  where  they  are  exposed  to  street  dust. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  find  them  really  growing  well  in  any  city,  and, 
though  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions  named,  yet  it  will  always  be 
found  that  they  grow  in  spots  not  liable  to  the  objection  spoken  of, 
or  to  smoke. — H, 

Cotoneasters  in  Masses.— Although  Cotoneasters  look  well 
on  walls  or  on  pillars,  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  look  so  well  as  in 
masses  on  hilly  or  broken  ground.  In  such  situations,  if  planted  so 
as  to  form  irregular  clumps,  they  are  moat  effective  at  all  seasons, 
whether  in  flower  or  fruit. — J.  Geooji. 

Magnolia  Lenne. — This  fine  variety  seems  to  have  a  habit  of 
floweriug  somewhat  freely  in  the  autumn  ;  at  least,  my  specimen, 
now  a  strong  one,  bore  a  good  many  flowers  and  bads  at  the 
end  of  September,  the  colour  of  the  outside  of  the  buds  being  very 
fine.— .J.  H. 

Cerois  japonica.— This  species  of  Judas  tree  is  remarkable  for 
its  large,  leathery  leaves,  which  might  almost  entitle  it  to  the 
term  "  fine.foliaged."  It  seems  a  dwarfer  kind  than  the  others,  but 
I  only  judge  from  young  and  out-down  specimens. — V. 

Magnolia  grandiflora.— Few  plants  are  better  adapted  than 
this  for  clothing  the  principal  columns  of  a  mansion,  which  it  will 
do  to  a  height  of  "40  ft.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  subjects  imagin. 
able  for  such  a  position,  in  which  it  flowers  freely.  Perhaps  the 
sunnysituation,  a  full  south  exposure,  and  ample  room  for  extension, 
increase  its  floriferous  character,  as  on  lower  walls  I  never  saw  it 
flower  so  abundantly.  Even  now  (October  7)  there  are  many  per- 
fect flowers  expanded  on  it. — J.  Gnoosi,  Linton. 

Pterooarya  caucaaica  — This  handsome  tree  with  its  rich 
green  and  large  compound  leaves  is  a  little  more  frequent  in  Con- 
tinental gardens  than  in  England.  From  its  hardiness  and  great 
beauty  of  foliage  it  is,  however,  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  care  for 
a  distinct  tree  for  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure  ground.  It  no  more  than 
any  other  tree  can  be  expected  to  prosper  if  subjected  to  the  mud. 
dling  and  crowding  that  so  often  passes  muster  as  'garden  tree  and 
shrub  culture. — R. 

Thujopsis  dolabrata  variegata— We  have  in  the  Pinetum 
here  a  beautiful  young  specimen  of  this  variegated  form  of  Thujopsis, 
about  15  ft.  high,  the  appearance  of  which  fully  bears  out  Mr.  Syme's 
description  of  this  variety  (p.  ,282).  My  own  experience  of  this 
Conifer  is  that  it  is  somewhat  slow  in  forming  a  good  leader,  and, 
consequently,  wants  a  little  attention  in  stopping  shoots  that  are 
competing  for  that  position,  but  that,  when  once  fairly  started,  few 
trees  maintain  more  symmetrical  proportions.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  numerous  trees  and  shrubs  that  on  their  first  introduc- 
tion are  rendered  tender  by  being  grown  under  glass,  and  when 
turned  out  in  the  open  air  suffer  in  consequence,  and  not  from  their 
natural  inability  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  English 
climate. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Grouping  Shrubs  in  "Woods.— We  have  often  recommended 
this  for  the  lawn  or  pleasure  garden  instead  of  the  usual  way  of  massing 
them  in  shrubberies.  We  have  lately  seen  excellent  effects  from 
doing  this  on  a  larger  scale  in  woods.  For  example,  out  from  a 
stately  wood  (and  yet  near  it,  and  part  of  it,  so  to  say)  were  wide  and 
irregular  groups,  mostly  of  one  kind  of  deciduous  shrub,  which,  thus 
thrown  out  from  its  usual  position  as  undergrowth,  could  attain  its 
full  size  and  character.  As  the  foliage  died  off,  it  assumed  its  bright 
hues  in  the  sun— as  several  of  the  masses  showed  at  the  time  of  our 
seeing  them.  Numerous  flowering  shrubs  offer  themselves  for  this 
purpose,  and  of  these  and  others,  of  course,  many  gentlemen  would 
prefer  the  most  useful  for  covert.  Such  groups  would  tend  to  modify 
agreeably  the  severity  of  the  monotonous  areas  of  Laurel  and  common 
Khododendron  in  so  many  country  places. 

Bocks  in  Shrub  Culture.— In  carrying  out  a  frequently  re. 
peated  recommendation  of  The  Garden,  now  often  done,  that  the 
choicer  and  dwarfer  shrubs  be  grown  into  fair  specimens  in  the  opsn 
sun  on  the  Grass,  I  have  made  use  of  small  groups  and  single  small 
outcroppings  of  rock  to  assist  in  the  work.  Choice  dwarf  shrubs 
planted  against  or  between  these  have  obviously  advantages  in 
being  partly  protected  from  destruction  through  accidents,  such  as 
those  of  the  mowing  machine,  or  from  being  trodden  on  ;  they  may 
also  in  many  cases  be  a  protection  to  the  roots  from  drought. 
The  association  of  choice  mountain  or  Alpine  shrubs  with  such  rocks 
is  also  agreeable,  and  the  effect  is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  piled.up  rock  garden. — .V 


BEST  WAY  OP  WINTERING  TUBERS  AND  BULBS. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  hardiness  of  Salvia  patens  and  other  tubers 
and  bulbs  when  left  in  the  ground  through  the  winter  is  full  of 
interest,  especially  to  amateur  gardeners.  My  object  in  writing  is 
to  ask  for  the  experience  of  others,  particularly  in  the  culture  of 
Gladioli.  I  am  assured  that  it  is  unwise  to  risk  the  finer  kinds  in 
the  ground  daring  the  winter  for  fear  of  frost.  The  only  sorts  of 
which  I  have  had  experience  are  G.  Colvillei  albus  and  roseus  and  a 
strong-growing  scarlet  and  yellow  variety,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  know,  and  which  has  become  without  any  care  almost  a  weed  in 
the  garden.  About  five  years  ago  I  bought  a  pot  of  Colvillei  albus, 
with,  perhaps,  three  bulbs  in  it,  from  the  late  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  War- 
minster. Since  then  the  clump  has  been  lifted  only  once,  to  remive 
it  to  another  position,  and  each  season  it  becomes  stronger.  This 
year  I  counted  fourteen  spikes  open  and  opening  at  one  time,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  in  greater  perfection  as  regards  beauty. 
Tigridias  also,  for  several  years  past,  have  been  left  unmolested,  and 
reward  me  throughout  August  and  September  with  a  daily  and 
bundant  supply  of  their  splendid  blossoms.  Commelyna  coelestia 
takes  care  of  itself  in  the  same  way.  In  a  neighbouring  garden 
Dahlias  have  been  left  alone  for  ten  years  past  with  the  same 
good  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  storing 
of  bulbs  and  tubers  is  full  of  risk.  The  difficulties  seem  to  be  thrdo- 
fold :  1.  To  choose  the  exact  time  to  take  them  up  when  they  are 
completely  at  rest  and  before  new  growth  has  commenced.  In  the 
case  of  bulbs,  I  believe  this  time  to  be  an  exceedingly  short  one. 
With  tubers  I  greatly  doubt  whether,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  such 
a  perioi  at  all ;  and  the  most  careful  lifting  is,  besides,  apt  to  cause 
more  or  less  injury.  Consequently,  to  take  them  up  gives  a  serious 
shook  to  the  root  action,  even  though  it  may  be  partially  suspended. 
2.  To  regulate  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  bulbs  when  stored 
so  as  to  eusure  their  keeping  plump  and  good,  yet  without  danger  of 
damping  off.  Shrivelled  bulbs  must  surely  have  parted  with  som^  of 
their  vitality,  yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  attain  to  the  proper  degree  of 
moisture  at  which  to  keep  them.  3.  Stored  bulbs,  being  in  a  weak- 
ened and  unnatural  state,  require,  as  a  general  rule,  the  stimulus  of 
heat  to  start  them  early,  otherwise,  they  do  not  complete  their 
growth  soon  enough  in  oar  climate  to  bring  their  flowers  to  perfec- 
tion. This  tends  to  further  enervation  and  the  gradual  decline  too 
often  of  valuable  plants.  These  theories,  I  must  confess,  do  not 
altogether  meet  with  approval  amongst  my  gardening  friends,  who 
iusist  that  Gladioli,  at  any  rate,  and  Dahlias  must  be  taken  up 
or  lost  by  frost.  Would  any  successful  growers  of  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  these  beaatif  ul  plants  give  their  experience  on  this  point  ? 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  late  mild  winters  may  have  made  us  less 
cautions,  but  would  not  deep  planting— say  6  in.  below  the  surface — 
ensure  safety  ?  And  may  not  the  whole  matter  rest  upon  a  question 
of  soil  ?  Given  a  light  soil,  well  drained,  and  the  bulbs  may  be 
allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  require  a  mere  covering  of 
coal  ashes  to  carry  them  through  an  ordinary  winter ;  but  a  heavy, 
cold  clay,  retentive  of  wet,  may  plainly  show  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing the  least  of  two  evils  and  storing  them.  K,  L.  D. 

Aslttnore. 


Wintering  Pelargoniums. — As  Pelargoniama  still  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  flower  garden  in  summer,  the  question  of  how 
to  store  the  requisite  number  daring  winter  is  an  important  one. 
There  are  still  many  who  continue  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  striking 
the  cuttings  in  the  open  border,  lifting  them  when  well-rooted 
and  potting  them  in  single  pots,  a  plan  which  answers  well  where 
labour  is  abundant  and  space  equally  so,  but  I  find  that  putting  the 
cuttings  into  boxes  about  4  in.  deep,  2  ft.  long  by  1  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
being  space  enough  for  about  seventy-five  cuttings,  reduces  the  space 
required  for  wintering  such  material  considerably  compared  with 
what  is  possible  when  the  plants  are  potted  off  singly.  There  is, 
however,  no  question  as  to  each  plant  in  a  single  pot  being  the  boat 
for  producing  good-shaped  plants,  but  when  the  stock  amounts  to 
many  thousands  this  cannot  be  done. — J.  G. 

Cypripedium  insigne  in  a  Cold  Pit. — This  is  seldom  so 
well  grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  Most  people  keep  it  in  an  intermediate 
house  or  a  stove,  which  is  too  warm  for  it.  If  cooler  treatment  were 
tried  greater  success  would  attend  its  cultivation.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
when  at  Bromley  Hill,  in  Kent,  used  to  grow  it  in  a  cold  pit,  and  I 
do  the  same  myself,  and  with  good  results.  I  place  my  plants  in  a 
frame  under  a  north  wall  until  they  come  into  bloom,  when  I  transfer 
them  to  a  cold  show  house,  and  after  blooming  they  are  removed  to 
the  cold  pit.  Under  this  treatment,  I  have  often  from  six  to  a  dozen 
blooms  on  a  plant  in  a  5. in.  pot,  which  I  find  to  be  [the  moat  useful 
size  for  this  Lady's-slipper.  So  hardy,  indeed,  is  this  Orchid,  that 
I  have  on  several  occasions  even  had  its  folia!<e  frozen  without  its 
sustaining  any  injury. — John  Clews,  Kelts,  Co.  Meatli. 
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A  New  Masdevallia. — Under  the  name  of  M.  velifera,  Mr. 
Bull  has  a  plant  in  flower  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  any  other 
variety  yet  in  cnltivation.  Its  blossoms  are  of  large  size,  hood, 
shaped,  and  furnished  with  long  tails.  They  are  of  a  waxy  substance 
and  of  a  golden-yellow  colour.  Its  chief  value  will  probably  consist 
in  its  being  made  available  for  crossing  with  some  of  the  more  showy 
kinds. 

Vriesia  brachystachys  in  Fans. — This  showy  stove  plant 
is  rendered  mnch  more  attractive  than  it  otherwise  would  be  by 
being  grown  in  the  form  of  several  plants  together  in  pane.  In 
this  way  we  find  it  in  Messrs.  Veitct's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Six  or 
seven  good  plants  are  placed  in  a  pan  of  convenient  size,  and  each 
being  now  furnished  with  a  strong  spike  of  orange-scarlet  blossoms, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  now  to  be  found  in  the  stove  is 
the  result.  The  longevity  of  the  flowers,  too,  is  very  considerable,  a 
point  of  some  importance. 

DCeadow  Saffrons. — The  meadows  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
have  lately  been  dotted  with  Colchicums,  beautiful  enough,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  the  various  double  kinds  now  happily  beginning  to  be 
looked  up  by  various  growers.  We  are  often  disposed  to  regret  the 
multiplication  of  varieties  and  the  preservation  of  double  varieties 
of  some  flowers  that  are  more  beautiful  in  the  single  state,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  double  Colchicums  are  a  great 
gain  in  point  of  colour  and  endurance.  Such  new  kinds,  too,  as 
Colohicum  speciosum  are  most  important  gains,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  one  day  see  double  varieties  of  this.  These  plants 
are  most  valuable  for  naturalisation  in  our  cold,  wet  climate, 
where  they  grow  so  freely  in  any  soil, — W.  G. 

Camellias  and  Euryas. — At  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
Camellias  have  just  been  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  before 
they  are  well  in  bloom,  they  may  be  rendered  more  effective  than 
they  otherwise  would  be  by  having  plants  of  Eurya  latifolia  variegata 
mixed  with  them.  At  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery,  Chelsea,  where  the 
Camellias  are  in  better  condition  this  year  than  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  them,  they  are  edged  with  dwarf  plants  of  this  Eurya  with 
excellent  effect.  Many  of  the  Camellias  are  already  opening  their 
blossoms,  and  the  plants,  both  in  pots  and  planted  out,  are  literally 
studded  with  flower  buds. 

Scutellaria  macrantha. — This  showy  hardy  border  plant  is  now 
flowering  freely  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery.  It  was  figured  manv 
years  ago  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  but  since  then  has  received 
but  little  attention.  Its  free  growth  and  bright  blue  flowers  ought, 
however,  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  choicest  of  outdoor 
autumn-blooming  plants.     It  is  a  native  of  Northern  China. 

Sarracenia  Drummondi  and  alba.— Medinm-aized  plants  of 
these  Sarracenias,  arranged  in  masses,  are  much  more  effective  than 
large  specimens  ;  their  trumpet-shaped,  radicle  leaves  are  of  finer 
quality  than  those  of  large  plants,  and  the  two  kinds  combined  make 
a  very  interesting  group  in  the  greenhouse.  Masses  of  them  may 
now  be  found  in  the  principal  London  nurseries. 

Filea  nana. — This  is  a  compact-growing  little  plant,  largely  onlti- 
vated  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  for  furnishing  material  for  indoor 
decoration.  It  is  easier  to  grow  than  Club  Mosses,  it  can  be  readily 
propagated,  and  will  stand  a  fair  share  of  rough  usage.  As  a  carpet 
plant  in  the  conservatory,  or  for  any  purpose  where  a  close-growing 
plant  is  required,  this  Pilea  will  be  found  useful. 

A  Prolific  Bullace. — Mr,  Harwood,  of  Colchester,  grows  a 
kind  of  Bullace  which  ought  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  Its  fruit- 
ing properties  are  remarkable,  shoots  6  in.  or  a  little  more  in  length, 
being  so  crowded  with  fruit  as  to  represent  clusters  of  Black  Grapes — 
indeed,  a  little  way  off  to  be  undiatinguishable  from  a  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  with  berries  a  little  larger  than  usual.  Being  so 
fruitful  the  trees  make  little  wood,  and  on  that  account  seldom,  get 
beyond  the  size  of  small  bushy  pyramids.  When  fully  ripe  the  fruit 
is  of  good  flavour,  and  excellent  for  culinary  purposes  long  after 
Damsons  are  over  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Harwood  states  that  it  will  hang  on 
the  trees  till  Christmas. 

Roses  on  Grass. — We  have  lately  seen  carried  out  what  has 
often  been  recommended  in  The  Garden,  the  planting  of  Roses  on 
the  Grass,  that  is  to  say,  Roses  on  their  own  roots  planted  in  groups 
of  a  dozen  or  so  in  the  Grass  irregularly,  so  that  one  could  walk 
between  tiiem  and  cut  the  flowers  or  otherwise  attend  to  the  plants. 
Of  course  the  necessary  good  and  deep  soil  may  be  given  in  this  way 
as  weU  aa  in  a  bed.  When  freshly  planted  the  small  circle  of  bare 
earth  is  sown  with  a  Lobelia  or  some  fragile  annual.     The  effect  is 


very  good,  inasmuch  aa  the  formality  and  bareness  of  the  bed  is  got 
rid  of,  and  those  interested  in  the  flowers  can  go  more  freely  among 
them  at  all  seaacns.  The  preparation  oughc  to  be  first-rate  to  begin 
with,  as  opportunities  for  refreshing  the  soil  do  not  often  occur. — H, 

Dahlias  on  Grass, — In  like  manner  we  have  recently  been 
pleased  to  see  in  a  German  garden  a  group  of  tall  Dahlias  planted  on 
the  turf  in  an  irregular  group,  each  plant  so  far  apart  as  allowed  of 
easy  movement  on  the  Grass  between  them.  They  were  as  well 
grown  as  they  could  be  in  beds  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  we  never 
saw  Dahlias  looking  to  better  advantage. 

Acacia  dealbata. — I  saw  this  Acacia  (the  White  Wattle  of  Aus- 
tralia) the  other  day  covered  with  recently. developed  flower  buds. 
The  plant,  which  is  thirty  years  old,  was  killed  down  to  the  ground  in. 
the  winter  of  1860-1,  but  is  now  vigorous  and  about  25  ft.  in  height 
— J,  J.  Rogers,  Penrose,  Cornwall. 

Annual  Balsams. — We  notice  two  annual  species  of  Balsam  in 
the  Munich  garden  which  are  worth  a  place  in  botanical  collections 
— Impatiens  acabrida  (Walp.)  and  I.  Roylei  (Walp.),  both  tall  and 
vigorous  kinds,  one  with  yellow  and  the  other  with  lilac  blooms. 

The  Red-berried  Elder. — This  showy  species  has  lately,  as 
usual,  been  very  conspicuous  on  the  Alps,  and,  indeed,  in  many  hilly 
places  throughout  Central  Europe.  It  ia  very  brilliant  and  also 
graceful  as  regards  the  drooping  of  its  coral.laden  branches.  Why 
ia  it  not  more  grown  ? 

Prizes  for  New  Grapes. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  next,  the  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  for  their  new  Grapes  Mrs.  Pearson 
and  Golden  Queen  will  be  competed  for.  The  latter  Grape  was 
figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  600,  and  we  have  seen  flue 
examples  of  it  this  season. 

Giant  Cockscombs.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holboru* 
possess  a  strain  of  Cockscombs  unequalled,  as  regards  size,  by  any  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  measurement  of  the  comb  of  a  specimen  plant 
sent  belonging  to  this  strain  ia  3  ft.  2  in.  lengthwise,  and  in  the 
thickest  part  1  ft.  4  in,  across.  The  leaves  are  large  and  healthy, 
aud  the  comb  itself  is  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson,  very  double  and 
highly  ornamental.     It  is  called  the  Empress  Cockscomb. 

Galatella  cana- — I  have  always  avoided  the  Galatellas  aa  being 
somewhat  too  nearly  allied  to  the  Asters  in  all  ways,  and  not  quite  so 
ornamental  as  the  best  Asters,  but  this  autumn  I  have  learnt  to  value 
highly  Galatella  cana,  which  has  large,  open,  spreading  heads  of 
pretty  lilac  flowers,  and  which  is  of  pleasing  habit,  and  haa  silvery 
foliage. — H. 

Canna  iridiflora. — What  a  charming  plant  this  (the  true  species) 
is.  Among  neglected  ones  few  have  such  claims ;  such  bold  and 
graceful  leaves  that  the  plant  would  be  well  worth  growing  for  their 
sakes,  aud  such  large,  deep,  rosy  flowers  that  hang  with  a  Fuchsia-like 
grace,  but  more  stately.  It  blooms  fairly  enough  in  autumn  out-of- 
doors  in  Paria  gardens,  and  in  those  of  Southern  Germany,  no  doubt 
receiving  the  treatment  usually  given  to  "  ornamental- leaved  plants  " 
in  those  places.  It  would,  no  doubt,  also  bloom  well  in  our  southern 
counties  in  favourable  soils  and  positions,  bat  the  distinct  charms  of 
this  plant  make  us  ask,  Why  ia  it  not  grown,  and  well  grown  for  the 
conservatory  ? — not  always  very  full  of  beautiful  fresh  flowers  and 
leaves  in  the  autumn. 

Cyclamens  at  Reading^. — Messrs.  Sutton  have  some  beautiful 
varieties  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen  now  in  flower,  consisting  of  all 
colours,  from  pure  white  to  rich  crimson,  the  intermediate  shades 
being  delicate  rose  and  purple.  Though  not  what  are  termed  Giant 
Cyclamens,  the  blooms  are  of  large  size  and  of  great  substance,  and 
the  petals,  which  are  not  too  numerous,  are  well  formed.  They  are 
growing  in  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  60°,  a  heat  in 
which  seed  of  the  Cyclamen  may  be  sown  with  advantage,  and  ifc 
may  be  added  that  this  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  it. 

Desmodium  penduliflorum  for  the  Conservatory.— There  ia 

no  month  of  the  year  probably  when  the  conservatory  is  soflowerless 
as  in  October,  and  therefore  any  good  plant  which  can  be  grown  and 
flowered  easily  at  this  time  ia  acceptable.  What  are  termed  the 
aummer-blooming  plants  are  over,  and  Camelliaa,  Azaleaa,  Chrysan- 
themnma,  and  similar  planta  are  not  yet  in  flower,  but  Desmodium 
penduliflorum  ia  now  in  full  bloom.  We  saw  plants  of  it  in  Mr,  Bull's 
nursery,  Chelsea,  the  other  day  furnished  with  long  racemes  of  bright 
rosy-purple,  Pea-shaped  blossoms,  which  are  remarkably  attractive. 
The  plant,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  appeared  in  The  Garden,  Vol. 
X.,  p.  216,  is  easily  cultivated,  graceful  in  habit,  and  flowers  during 
t  he  greater  part  of  October  and  November.  Either  for  the  green- 
house, conservatory,  or  window,  it  is  well  worth  culture. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Climbers. — Foremost  in  ioterest,  aa  well  ag  io.  beauty, 
amongst  hardy  climbera  at  present  in  flower  ia  Smilax  aspera,  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  Aa  a  wall  plant  or  as  a  screen 
to  hide  unsightly  objects  it  is  moat  effective,  its  shining  dark  green, 
heart-ahaped  leaves  and  wreaths  of  small,  pale  flowers — rendered 
somewhat  conspicuoua  by  their  deep  red  ovaries — forming  a  very 
attractive  combination.  Ariatolochia  altissima  ia  an  uncommon  and 
handsome  plant.  Like  the  laat-named  climber,  it  has  glossy  dark 
green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are,  however,  more  pointed  and 
very  wavy  in  the  margins ;  the  long-stalked  flowers  are  much  curved, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  A.  Sipho,  and  reddish. brown  and  orange, 
yellow  in  colour.  Clematis  Viticella  (the  first  of  all  the  exotic  kinds 
of  Traveller's  Joy  to  find  ita  way  into  Engliah  gardena,  where  it  haa 
been  known  for  upwarda  of  three  centuriea)  merits  mention  on 
account  of  the  profusion  in  which  its  purple  blossoms  are  produced 
at  this  season  either  on  plants  grown  on  stakes  in  the  open  air  or  on 
those  tr.iined  to  walls. 

Hardy  Shrubs. — Abelia  rupestris  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
ornamental  of  the  genus  ;  its  flowering  season  seems  to  extend  over 
a  much  longer  period  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  kinds.  It  is  of 
neat  habit  and  haa  pretty  foliage  and  sweetly-scented  blossoms,  with 
a  conspicuous  reddish  calyx  and  a  white  corolla,  the  outside,  as  well 
aa  the  inner  surface,  of  the  tube  being  tinged  with  purplish. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Oae  of  the  most  beautiful,  aa 
well  as  one  of  the  rarest,  plants  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  noting 
ia  Oxaiia  enneaphylla;  it  is  of  neat,  dense  habit  and  has  tufts  of 
very  glaucous  leaves  and  snowy  white  blo3soms.  From  the  letter- 
press accompanying  the  figure  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine  "  we  learn  that  this  charming  little  plant  was  brought  from 
the  Falkland  Islands  by  the  "  Challenger."  In  the  "  Flora  Antarctica" 
Sir  J.  D.  Uooker  describes  it  as  the  "  Pride  of  the  Falkland  Islands," 
where  it  grows  in  such  profusion  on  banks  overhanging  the  sea, 
at  Berkeley  Sound,  as  to  cover  them  with  a  mantle  of  snowy  white 
in  the  spring  month  of  November,  adding  that  it  is  aa  excellent  auti- 
scorbutic  and  an  agreeable  pot-herb.  Like  most  plants  from  those 
dreary,  inhospitable,  almost  sunless  islands,  it  requires  coolness  and 
moisture  to  ensure  success  in  its  cultivation.  Rudbeckia  subtomen- 
toaa,  a  North  American  perennial,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  a 
showy  genus  ;  it  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  has  large  flower-heads  with 
bright  golden  yellow  ray  florets — those  of  the  disk  being  purple — 
and  posseaaes  an  additional  qualification  through  being  in  full  beauty 
when  nearly  all  the  other  Rudbeckias  are  passing  or  are  quite  gone. 
Salvia  farinacea,  noted  in  these  pages  some  time  ago,  ia  atill  in  flower  ; 
as  an  autumn,  as  well  as  a  summer-flowering  plant,  this  fine  Mexican 
sort  ia  invaluable,  the  handsome  deep  blue  and  white  bloaaoma  being 
very  conspicuous  even  at  a  considerable  distance.  Aster  aurculosus, 
1  ft.  in  height,  ia  a  desirable  sort  with  fine  flower-heads  of  a  lavender, 
blue  colour.  A.  azureus  grows  about  3  ft.  high  and  is  a  very  floriferous 
kind  with  small  blue  flower-heads ;  it  is  of  twiggy  growth  and  a  most 
distinct  aud  useful  kind.  Heliomerismultiflora,  4  ft.  high,  has  bright 
yellow  flower-heads  measuring  1  in.  or  1^  in.  across  and  looking  like 
miniature  Sunflowers.  Boltonia  latisquamma,  a  North  American  per- 
ennial about  5  ft.  hi'/h,  is  very  free-flowering,  ita  blossoms  being  of  a 
pleasing  pale  purplish-pink  colour.  B.  decurrena,  about  1  ft.  higher 
than  the  last,  haa  flowers  of  nearly  the  same  shade.  B.  glastifolia  ia 
higher  by  2  ft.  than  B.  decurrena.  Amongst  the  autumnal  Crocuses 
the  most  noticeable  are  C.  serotinus  and  C.  Salzmanui,  both  with  light 
blae  flowers,  the  first  being  a  native  of  Portugal,  the  other  of  Tangiera. 
C.  Schimperi — or  C.  cancellatus,  as  it  ia  sometimes  called — is  a  lovely 
oriental  kind  with  white  blossoms.  0.  pulohellua,  another  oriental, 
and  C.  speoiosua,  from  the  Caucasus,  are  extremely  fine;  the  first 
haa  handsome  pale  blue  flowers,  the  other  haa  beautifully  striped 
blossoms  somewhat  darker  in  colour. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Oxaiia  pentaphylla,  a  lovely  apeoies  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  haa  long-stalked  leaves  (with  five  very 
narrow  leaflets)  and  large  blossoms  of  a  beautiful  pale  rose  colour, 
which  are  borne  aiugly  on  long  flower  stalks.  0.  longisepala  ia  of 
totally  different  habit,  the  small,  hairy  leaves  being  almost  or  quite 
sessile  on  the  branches  ;  the  fine  flowers  are  also  borne  singly  on 
somewhat  long  stalks,  and  are  a  beautiful  deep  rosy-red.  Gastronema 
sanguinea  flammea  is  a  very  pretty  South  African  bulb  of  easy  cul- 
tivation, ita  large,  orange-scarlet  blossoms  being  freely  produced, 
even  from  small  bulbs  in  very  email  pota. 

Stove  Plants. — jrEchmea  fasciata,  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
Bromeliad,  has  dark  green  leaves — banded  with  interrupted  lines  of 
white — narrow,  serrated,  rose-coloured  bracts  and  large  flowers,  white 
tipped  with  blue.  yE^chynanthus  grandiflorus,  an  East  Indian 
epiphyte  of  easy  culture,  haa  thick,  fleahy,  dark  green  leaves  and 
large  flowera  clustered  at  the  tips  of  the  branches ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  corolla  ia  orange-yellow,  the  upper  orange-scarlet,  with  deeper 
coloured  blotches, — f- 


THE     HOTTENTOT     FIG. 
(mesembbyanthemum  edule.) 
I  WAS  surprised  to  observe  in  The  Gahdem   (p.  53)   that  this  plant 
has  proved  hardy  in  Eaglaud,  as  it  cannot  stand  the  winters  here 
(Qaeenstown).     I  should  mention  that  we  are  3500  ft.  above  the 
sea  level,  and  150  miles  from  the  coast;  latitute  32^      Wo  have  oc- 
casional snowstorms   in    the  winter  and   frequent   frosts,    the  ther- 
mometer often  marking  from  4^  to  6^  and  occasionally  from  8®  to  10°. 
The  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  four  years  ago,  when  16*  Fahr. 
were  reached.     I  have  several  timea   tried  to  grow  M,  edule    here, 
having  brought  up  the  plants  from  Bothus  Hill,  near  Graham's  Town, 
Bome  120  miles  from  here,  which  ia  the   nearest  point   where  they 
grow  naturally,  but  I  have  always  had  them  killed  by  frost ;  there  is, 
however,  a  white  variety  ([  think  it  is  only  a  variety)  which  I   gob 
from  the  same  place,  and  which  is  quite  hardy  here.     The  variety  is 
more  robust   than  the  type,  having  stouter  leaves  and  stalks  and 
growing  faster.     I  have  it  planted  on  a  bank  which  it  covers  and 
forms  a  dense  mass,  and  it  is  covered  for  at  least  half  the  year  with 
large,  yellowish-white  flowera  ;  but,  strange  to  aay,  it  has  never  yet 
perfected  a  fruit,  though  that  is  no  great  loss,  aa  the  fruit  of    this 
variety  ia  insipid  and  alimy.     In  its  native  habitat  M.  edule  grows 
along   the   coast,  from   where  the  salt  spray  reaches   it    to    about 
thirty   milea  inland,    thinly   scattered    in   tufta  over   the    country, 
usually    in   some   sheltered    apot — a   knol — a    bank — rocky  places, 
or   partly  sheltered   and   protected  by   a   Mimosa    bush   from   the 
feet  of  the  cattle,  which,  though  they  do  not  eat  it,  play  havoc  with 
its  tender  leaves  when  they  walk  on  it ;  though  occasionally  it  is 
found  in  dense  patches  on  level,  sandy  ground,  and   the  aides  of 
deserts  and  little-used  roads  ia  a  favourite  place.     The  plant  trails  on 
the  ground,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  does  not  riae  more  than  1  ft. 
above  the  aarface;  the  leaves  are  very  succulent,  triangular  in  ahape, 
and  of  a  bright,  lively  green  colour.  The  j  nice  of  the  leaves  has  a  saline 
taste,  and  is  said  to  possess  considerable  medicinal  virtues.     In  spring 
the  plants  look  very  pretty,  covered  with  their  bright  pink,  starry 
flowera,  followed  by  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  and  shape  an  elon- 
gated  Medlar  would  be ;  it  ripens  in  December,  and  when  ripe  ia  aoft 
and  of  a  browniah  colour,  full  of  small,  dark  brown  seeds  embedded 
in  pulp.     The  flavour  ia  exactly   like  that  of  a  alightly  over-ripe, 
somewhat  dried  Strawberry.     The  fruit   ia  occasionally  dried,   but 
loses  a  good  deal  of  ita  pleasant  properties  by  that  operation.     It  is 
known  aa  the  Hottentot  Fig,  or  more  commonly  by  the  native  name 
of  Gocum  (pronounced  with  a  click  between  the  first  two  letters), 
which  ia  certainly  easier  than  Mesembryanthemum  pomeridianum,  as  1 
have  seen  it  written,  Henry  Golding. 

Qaeenstown,  Cape  of  Good  Sope. 


Knipliofia  foliosa. — This  fine  species,  which  posaeases  a  beauty 
peculiar  to  itself,  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  grown  at 
the  Berlin  and  CarUruhe  Botanic  Garden,  from  roots  sent  by 
Schimper  from  Adoa.  It  will  prove,  I  suppose,  hardy  in  England, 
but  I  can  aay  nothing  yet  about  its  hardiness  in  this  country.  Ic 
dies  down  entirely  in  winter,  which  is  not  the  rule  with  other  species. 
Tho  leaves  are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long  and  i  in.  broad,  and  bright 
green.  They  grow  io  great  profusion,  not  upright,  but  rather  in  a 
flattish  tuft,  gracefully  drooping  outwards.  From  amidst  them 
rises  the  flower  stem  to  about  from  1^  ft.  to  2  ft.  high.  The  flower 
spike  is  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long  and  li  in.  through,  and  perfectly 
cylindrical.  The  individual  flowera  open  first  at  the  top  of  the  apike. 
Their  colour  is  a  very  beautiful  glaucous,  brick  orange,  very  pleasing 
to  the  observer,  and  it  ia  brightened  by  the  protruding  anthers, 
which  are  ornamented  by  deep  yellow  pollen.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  is 
a  plant  whiuh  attracts  attention  at  once  on  account  of  its  singular 
habit  and  beauty.— Max  Leicstlin,  Bade)uB(iden. 

Zi-Qoma. — The  last  issue  of  the  "Revue  Horticole  "  contains  an 
important  rectification  concerning  the  above-named  Japanese  plant, 
described  in  Vol.  XIII.  of  The  Garden  (p.  379),  which  M.  Maeda,  the 
Japanese  Commissioner  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  pronounces  to  be 
Sessamum  orientale,  from  the  seeds  of  which  the  Japanese  extract 
the  oil  with  which  they  render  waterproof  their  paper  umbrellaa. 
The  Japanese  name  also  turns  out  to  be  Ye,  not  Zi,  Goma,  or  some- 
times only  Goma,  aimply  without  any  prefix.  The  plant  introduced 
by  M.  Leon  de  Lunaret,  and  distributed  by  him  as  Ye-Goma,  turns 
out  not  to  be  this  plant  at  all,  but  a  member  of  the  Ferilla  family  most 
closely  resembling  P.  ocymoidea,  which  M.  Maeda  saya  ia  eaten  as 
a  salad  by  the  Japanese,  for  which  purpose,  according  to  M.  E.  A. 
Carri^re,  the  editor  of  the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  ita  leaves  can  be  but 
ill  suited,  from  their  hard,  rough,  and  hairy  texture. — VV.  E.  G. 

Saxif raga  sancta. — This  ia  a  very  neat  and  pretty  little  Saxifrage 
with  yellow  flowers  which  I  may  recommend  to  lovers  of  choice  Alpine 
plants.  It  ia  a  native  of  Mount  Athos ;  hence  its  name,  owing  to  the 
convent  on  that  mountain. — J,  H. 
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STANDARD  CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES. 
Passing  out  of  the  rear  entrance  of  Horticultural  Hall  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1870,  with  a  party  of 
experienced  horticulturists,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  July, 
we  came  across  a  large  clump  or  bed  of  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries in  which  the  bushes  presented  a  strange  sight,  the 
foliage  and  fruit  being  about  ou  a  level  with  the  eye.  Our 
friends  were  at  first  puzzled,  but  having  heard  of  the  plants 
through  Dr.  Ohas.  Siedhof,  North  Hoboken,  N.J.,  we  were  on 
the  outlook  for  them.  It  was  a  novelty  to  us  to  see  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  that  we  are  usually  obliged  to  look  down  at, 
growing  where  the  fruit  could  be  examined  without  stooping. 
This  interesting  exhibition  came  from  Messrs.  Kuhn  &  Co., 
Hoboken.  Mr.  Kuhn,  in  1869,  went  to  Germany  to  attend  the 
widely  known  Pomological  Institute  of  Dr.  Edward  Lucas,  at 
Reullingen,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  quantities  of  these 
standards  were  received  from  Austria.  Knowing  the  interest 
which  Dr.  Siedhof  took  in  such  matters,  Mr.  Kuhn  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  him  an  account  of  these  standard  plants,  which 


Standard  Gooeeberry. 


brought  an  order  for  a  number  of  them.  We  mention  this  to 
show  that  they  are  no  untried  thing,  but  have  been  in  culti- 
vation in  Dr.  Siedhof's  garden  for  seven  years,  and  though  he 
has  increased  his  original  six  to  fifty,  those  first  planted  are 
in  full  perfection  and  vigour.  The  stock  used  to  graft  upon  is 
the  Missouri  Currant  (Ribes  aureum),  well  known  in  cultivation 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  with  very  fragrant  yellow  flowers. 
The  stocks  are  usually  propagated  by  what  is  known  as  stooling, 
or  mound-layering,  and  are  ready  to  be  grafted  when  two  years 
old ;  simple  straight  stems  are  used,  or  the  stocks  by  proper 
pinching  are  made  to  produce  several  branches  at  the  top,  each 
of  which  may  be  grafted  and  form  a  large  branching  head 
sooner  than  when  a  simple  graft  is  inserted.  The  stocks  are 
taken  up  in  autumn  and  potted,  or  wrapped  in  balls  of  Moss, 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  they  are  brought  into  a  cool 
house  to  be  grafted.  Here  they  are  forced  very  gradually  at 
a  temperature  of  about  bO°,  and  as  soon  as  the  stocks  start 
well,  the  grafting  is  done ;  the  grafts  are  inserted  in  the  heavier 
stocks  by  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  but  for  others  what  is  known 
as  the  American  whip-graft — without  cutting  a  tongue — is 
employed ;  the  operation  being  finished  by  wrapping  with 
waxed  paper.     All  unripe,  pithy  stocks  are  rejected.      The 


grafted  stocks  are  kept  rather  dark  until  they  start,  they  are 
then  given  full  light,  and  when  the  shoots  are  2  in.  or  3  in. 
long,  they  are  placed  in  a  cooler  house,  where  they  are  gradually 
hardened  ofi:.  When  spring  opens  they  are  planted  out,  or 
those  in  pots  plunged  in  a  somewhat  shaded  place,  and  by  the 
autumn  the  plants  are  fit  for  sale.  They  usually  bear  the  year 
of  setting  out,  the  second  year  of  the  graft,  and  increase  in 
size  and  productiveness  from  year  to  year.  The  pruning 
consists  mainly  in  thinning  out  the  weaker  branches  and 
keeping  the  heads  well  open  to  light  and  air.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  treatment  of  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry  are  : 
1.  Great  fruitfulness,  the  plants  bearing  enormous  crops.  'A. 
Great  size  and  excellence  of  the  fruit.  3.  Freedom  from  the 
borer,  which  does  not  attack  the  Missouri  Currant,  -k  The 
ability  to  raise  the  fine  large  English  varieties  of  the  Goose- 
berry without  mildew ;  Dr.  Siedhof  states  that  in  seven  years 
he  has  not  had  a  single  fruit  mildew  upon  his  standards,  while 
plants  near  by,  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way,  were  badly 
affected  by  it.  5.  Cleanliness  of  the  fruit,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  gathered.  (5.  The  highly  ornamental  character 
of  the  trees,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  a  neat  and  well  kept  garden.  The  longevity 
of  the  plants  seems  to  be  wellestablished,  they  having  been,  as 
already  stated,  imported  by  Dr.  Siedhof  seven  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Kuhn  informs  us  that  the  oldest  he  knowns  of,  in  Germany, 
are  fourteen  years  old,  and  as  healthy  and  as  productive  as  ever. 
Messrs.  Kuhn  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Centennial  Fruit 
Committee  Gooseberries  which  measured  5|  in.  by  3J  in.  in 
circumference,  and  weighing  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  each.  We  regard  this  treatment  of  the 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
recent  horticultural  developments,  and  are  glad  to  find  our- 
selves in  this  respect  in  accord  with  Mr.  Chas.  Downing,  who 
says  of  the  standards  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  will  become  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  garden  for 
ornament  as  well  as  for  general  use,  and  are  without  doubt  a 
novel  and  interesting  addition  to  horticulture."  Those  who 
know  the  proverbial  caution  of  Mr.  Downing  in  all  such 
matters  will  see  that  this  is  for  him  enthusiastic  praise.  The 
accompanying  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  bushes  as 
shown  at  the  Centennial,  and  has  not  by  any  means  so  large 
a  head  as  older  ones. — "  American  Agriculturist." 


FRUIT  GROWING  AT  SAWBRIDGEWORTH. 
The  culture  of  miniature  fruit  trees  has  for  many  years  been 
made  a  speciality  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Rivers  at  Sawbridge- 
worth,  and  to  this  may  also  be  added  the  culture  of  orchard- 
house  trees  in  pots.  Beginning  with  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
in  orchard  houses,  it  is  here  shown  that  in  an  unheated  glass 
house,  properly  constructed  and  efficiently  ventilated,  well- 
established  pyramid  or  standard  trees  in  pots,  or  planted  out 
permanently  in  the  inside  borders,  are  capable  of  giving  a 
supply  of  excellent  fruit  from  July  to  September,  i.e.,  provided 
kinds  which  ripen  their  fruit  successionally  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  A  light,  airj',  span-roofed  house  100  ft.  long  and 
■24  ft.  wide,  filled  with  established  trees,  some  of  which  are 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  which  have  been  grown  in  the  same 
sized  pots,  viz.,  about  22-in.  ones,  has  yielded  yearly  large 
crops  of  fruit  when  outdoor  trees  on  walls  have  been  compara- 
tively fruitless.  No  doubt  in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  i;i 
orchard  houses  ranch  experience  is  necessary,  in  order  to  gain 
such  results,  and  from  the  want  of  this,  together  with  houses 
unsuitably  constructed,  many  failures  have  occurred ;  but 
failures  here  are  unknown,  and  the  system  adopted  appears  to 
be  one  easy  of  application.  The  trees,  as  before  stated,  are 
always  kept  in  the  same  pots,  and  these  constantly  remain  in 
the  orchard  house ;  the  roots  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
border  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  but  each  year,  when 
the  trees  are  shedding  their  leaves,  all  the  soil,  which  is  full  of 
fibrous  roots,  is  dug  out  from  the  sides  of  the  pots,  by  means 
of  a  small  iron  fork  or  the  hand,  to  within  a  circle  of  0  in.  from 
the  .stem  of  the  tree.  The  vacant  space  thus  opened  up  is 
then  filled  with  good  maiden  loam  and  rotten  manure,  and 
firmly  rammed  down.  The  removal  of  the  roots  in  this  way 
would  to  many  probably  appear  to  injure  the  tree,  but  such  is 
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not  the  case,  inasmuch  as  when  the  leaves  fall  the  roots  are 
no  longer  needed  ;  and  if  allowed  to  remain,  and  provided  with 
more  room  in  which  to  develop,  they  would  emit  rootlets 
which  would  cause  the  trees  to  make  more  wood  the  following 
year  than  would  be  desirable,  a  great  part  of  which  would  not 
bear  fruit.  By  adopting  the  system  alluded  to,  however,  the 
leaf  buds  are  kept  in  check  to  a  great  extent ;  and,  whilst  the 
new  soil  affords  food  to  assist  the  ti'ee  to  carry  the  next  year's 
crop,  growth,  in  consequence  of  the  very  small  roots  which 
are  emitted,  is  only  made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  provide 
fruiting  wood  for  the  following  season.  Pruning  is  little 
needed  on  this  account,  the  removal  of  a  superfluous  twig  or 
the  shortening  back  of  a  strong  growthbeing  all  that  is  necessary; 
and  yet  these  trees  are  in  the  best  of  health,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  (the  last  week  in  September)  several  of  them,  consist- 
ing of  late  kinds,  such  as  Comet  and  a  new  yellow-fleshed 
Peach  named  Golden  Eagle  were  still  laden  with  large  and 
handsome  fruit.  The  majority  of  the  trees  are  from  8  ft.  to 
10  ft.  in  height  and  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  through,  and  are  placed  at  a 
sufiicient  distance  apart  to  allow  light,  sunshine,  and  air  free 
circulation  round  them.  There  are  also  in  this  house  several 
old  standard  round-headed  trees,  which,  on  account  of  their 
being  so  close  to  the  glass,  necessitate  their  being  cut  hard 
back  every  year  in  order  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Their 
beads  measure  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  through,  and  some  of  them 
this  year  have  yielded  upwards  of  fifteen  dozen  good  fruits. 
Watering  in  winter  is  a  very  important  matter ;  enough  is 
given  to  keep  the  roots  from  shrivelling  and  no  more,  but 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  growth  and  bearing,  copious  sup- 
plies are  necessary  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  manure 
water  is  also  applied  freely.  From  this  house  this  year  have 
been  gathered  4000  fruits,  and  this  does  not  include  a  large 
quantity  disposed  of  in  other  ways,  of  which  no  account  was 
kept.  Apricots  are  grown  in  much  the  same  way  as  Peaches, 
but  the  top  dressing  does  not  take  place  till  spring.  Several 
large  Mulberry  trees,  about  sixteen  years  old,  are  also  to  be 
found  in  this  house  in  pots.  They  are  top-dressed  yearly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Peaches,  and  they  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  fine  fruit. 

Pear  trees  are  grown  in  pots,  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  with 
remarkably  good  results.  They  are  lifted  from  the  ground  in 
autumn  when  two  years  old,  potted  into  lO-in.  pots,  and 
then  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  slightly-raised  beds  of  soil. 
Here  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  a  year  from  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  they  are  coming  into  bloom;  they  are  then 
moved  into  the  orchard  house  and  placed  between  the  Peach 
trees  close  together  until  their  fruit  is  fairly  set,  after  which 
they  are  again  taken  outside  and  replunged.  These  are  also 
top-dressed  yearly,  in  the  same  way  and  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Peaches.  Most  of  the  Pear  trees  now  in  bearing 
are  about  3  ft.  in  height  and  2  ft.  through,  and  well  furnished 
with  spurs,  but  there  are  no  rank  growths,  and  oh  some  of 
these  miniature  trees  may  be  counted  nearly  two  dozen  of  fair- 
sized,  well-developed  fruits.  Among  the  kinds  which  appeared 
to  be  bearing  the  best  crops  were  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Doyenne  de  Comice,  Beurre  Superfin,andBergamotd'Esperen. 
Pear  trees  are  also  grown  extensively  out-of-doors  on  walls, 
and  also  in  the  form  of  cordons,  espaliers,  and  pyramids  with 
excellent  results. 

Among  new  Pears,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  here, 
the  best  were  named  Fertility  and  Autocr.at.  The  former 
receives  its  name  on  account  of  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  a 
medium-sized  fruit  of  good  shape  and  appearance,  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavour.  It  is  ripe  in  September  and  October,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  this  kind  has  always  borne  an  abundant 
crop,  and  this  in  seasons  when  other  kinds  have  been  almost 
fruitless.  It  will,  no  doubt,  when  well  known,  be  largely 
grown  for  market,  for  which  purpose  it  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  also  for  planting  in  small  gardens.  Trees  of  it  here 
are  grown  in  the  shape  of  tall  columns,  and  in  this  way  they 
can  be  planted  close  together,  and  a  large  amount  of  fruit  can 
thus  be  obtained  from  a  very  limited  space.  Autocrat  is  a  Pear 
almost  as  large  as  Pitmaston  Duchess,  figured  in  Tub  Gakden 
(Vol.  XI.,  p.  234).  It  ripens  in  October  and  November,  and  is 
almost  equal  in  flavour  to  Marie  Louise,  which,  in  various  ways, 
it  somewhat  resembles. 


Plums  are  also  grown  successfully  in  pots,  in  which  they 
are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Pears.  Vertical,  five- 
shoot  cordons  out-of-doors  also  do  remarkably  well.  They 
are  trained  up  light  wire  trellises,  also  up  narrow  walls,  posi-_ 
tions  in  which  they  bear  wonderful  crops.  As  single  stem 
cordons  Plums  grow  too  rapidly,  and  make  growth  at  the 
expense  of  fruit ;  they  are,  therefore,  only  grown  in  this  way" 
in  limited  numbers.  Among  the  kinds  most  noticeable  for 
their  free-bearing  qualities  in  autumn  may  be  named  Belle  de 
Septembre,  Bouquet  de  Bvegne,  Autumn  Compute,  Wyedale, 
a  very  fruitful  black  Plum,  Pond's  Seedling,  Jefferson,  Late 
Grand  Duke. 

Apples  have  done  remarkably  well  this  year  on  upright  cor- 
dons. They  are  trained  on  light  wire  trellises  to  a  height  of 
about  6  ft.  In  this  way  they  have  a  light  and  elegant  appear- 
ance, and  succeed  infinitely  better  than  the  old  horizontally- 
trained  trees.  As  single  shoot  cordons  Apple  trees  do  well 
on  the  Paradise  stock,  but  on  the  Crab  stock  they  grow  too 
vigorously  to  be  fruitful.  Among  the  sorts  of  Apples  best 
adapted  for  growing  as  vertical  or  horizontal  cordons,  and 
which,  this  year,  are  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  are 
Small's  Admirable,  Cox's  Pomona,  Mannington  Pearmain, 
Wadhurst  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  Lord  Clyde,  Sjkehouse 
Russet,  Betty  Geeson,  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Pine  Golden  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Melon,  and  Ameri- 
can Mother.  The  Bijou  Apple,  from  the  South  of  France,  is 
a  kind  grown  here,  both  planted  out  and  in  pots.  It  is  a  small 
finely-shaped  fruit  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  and  very  hand- 
some on  the  dessert  table. 

Oranges  receive  considerable  attention  here;  they  are  not 
grown,  as  is  often  the  case,  just  for  the  sake  of  having  Orange 
trees  or  Orange  flowers,  but  they  are  cultivated  expressly  for 
the  fruit  which  they  produce.  The  plants  to  be  found  here 
consist  of  round-headed  standards,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  with 
clean  stems.  In  some  cases  plants  with  only  small  heads  bear 
a  dozen  good  fruits,  which  will  ripen  in  winter.  If  required 
entirely  for  ornament,  such  fruit  could  of  course  be  left  on  the 
plants,  where  it  would  hang  for  at  least  twelve  months,  and 
thus  one  could  have  ripe  fruit,  green  fruit,  and  bloom  all  at  the 
same  time.  Orange  trees  require  more  heat  and  more  careful 
treatment  than  they  generally  receive  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  yield  good  results.  Here  young  plants  grafted  on  the 
common  Lemon  stock  are  brought  into  a  good  fruiting  condi- 
tion in  two  years  from  the  time  of  grafting,  and  sometimes 
even  in  one  year,  whereas  in  private  gardens  it  is  common  to 
find  large  specimens  of  great  age  which  seldom  yield  anything 
but  a  few  flowers.  During  the  summer  months  it  is  usual  to 
place  large  Orange  trees  growing  in  pots  and  tubs  on  terrace 
walks  and  in  similar  positions.  This  is  an  operation  which 
may  be  carried  out  without  much  injury  to  the  plants,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  placed  in  such  positions  until  the  middle  of 
June,  and  are  taken  indoors  again  early  in  September,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a  light,  airy  house,  the  temperature  of 
which  ranges  about  50°  during  winter  and  spring,  instead  of 
being  crammed  into  an  outhouse,  shed,  or  unheated  corridor, 
to  lose  their  leaves  and  get  covered  with  filth  and  insects,  as 
is  too  often  the  case.  Few  plants  are  more  ornamental  than 
well-shaped  Orange  bushes  laden  with  fruit  and  blossoms,  and 
they  would  no  doubt  be  more  largely  grown  than  they  are  at 
present  if  the  conditions  of  their  successful  culture  were  better 
understood.  The  best  soil  for  Oranges  is  that  composed  of 
two  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  equal  parts  well-decomposed 
manure  or  leaf  mould,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  road  sand. 
Some  cultivators  strongly  recommend  turfy  loam  and  fresh 
horse  manure.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm  in  the  pots  or 
tubs,  good  drainage  should  be  provided,  and  potting  of  esta- 
blished plants  will  only  require  to  be  done  once  in  five  or  six 
years.  Light,  air,  sun,  and  heat  are  highly  necessary  for  the 
perfect  growth  of  the  Orange,  although  established  plants  will 
exist  for  years  under  very  rough  treatment.  The  best  kinds 
grown  for  dessert  at  Sawbridgeworth  are  the  small-leaved 
'fangierine,  large  oval  Maltese  Blood,  and  St.  Michael's. 
Pruning  is  usually  performed  in  summer  by  pinching  back 
vigorous  shoots,  and  in  winter  by  thinning  out  a  little  of  the 
unfruitful  wood  where  too  much  crowded.  The  Orange  is 
liable  to  a  kind  of  black  fungus,  which  infests  its  leaves  and 
gives  them  a  very  unhealthy  appearance,  but  this  can  easily 
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be  removed  by  sponging  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and, 
indeed,  it  seldom  occurs  on  well-cultivated  plants.  Green  fly 
is  destroyed  by  Quassia  chips  boiled  in  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  of  chips  to  the  gallon.  The 
shoots  may  be  dipped  in  the  water  when  cool,  or  they  may  be 
syringed  with  it.  Scale  maybe  prevented  by  syringing  fre- 
quently with  Quassia  water  ;  and  it  may  be  effectually  destroyed 
by  methylated  spirits  of  wine  applied  to  the  shoots  with  a 
brush. 

Pot  Vines  are  grown  in  a  very  simple  manner  here.  The 
pots,  which  are  only  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  about  a  shovelful 
of  soil,  are  placed  on  the  hot-water  pipes  surrounding  a  span- 
roofed  house.  A  few  pieces  of  slate  are  inserted  in  the  soil 
round  the  edges  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  admit  a  top-dressing  of 
rich  compost  being  added  at  a  time  when  the  Grapes  are  so 
far  advanced  as  to  most  require  assistance,  namely,  wlien  they 
have  completed  their  stoning.  On  Vines  thus  treated  may  be 
found  at  the  present  time  from  eight  to  ten  good  bunches  of 
Grapes,  not  over  large,  but  well  coloured,  and  fit  for  any  table. 
After  being  once  fruited,  the  Vines  are,  of  course,  thrown 
away.  This  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  any  one  having  only  a 
limited  amount  of  glass  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  Grapes 
without  having  permanent  Vines.  A  long,  lean-to  house  of 
medium  width  planted  with  mixed  Vines  is  well  worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  the  heavy  crop  of  Grapes  contained 
therein.  The  Vines,  which  are  growing  in  the  natural  soil, 
have  been  planted  about  four  years  ;  their  canes  are  remarkably 
stout,  and  each  bears  about  twenty  large,  shapely  bunches  of 
perfectly-finished  Grapes.  Gros  Morocco  appears  to  do  well 
in  this  house.  It  is  a  noble-looking  black  Grape  of  good 
flavour.     Pearson's  Golden  Queen  is  also  good. 

Lovers  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees  will  find  a  visit  to  Sawbridge- 
worth  at  all  times  interesting,  but  especially  so  early  in  autumn, 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  bearino:.  C.  W.  S. 


NEW  WAY  OP  TRAINING  PYRAMID  FRUIT  TREES. 
I  8AW  near  Paris,  not  long  ago,  a  way  of  growing  frnit  trees  against 
walls  that  rather  struck  me.  It  was  a  Wdll  of  Pear  trees  which  had 
apparently  beeu  planted  as  cordons,  but  which  had  developed  into 
one-sided  pyramids,  or  something  hke  it,  the  trees  being  broad  and 
bushy  at  the  base,  sloping  to  a  point  about  the  top  of  the  wall.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  plan  might  be  very  well  adopted  in  this  country 
by  those  who  have  not  much  time  to  train  their  trees  in  the  usual 
way.  What,  for  example,  is  to  hinder  any  one  from  planting  his 
pyramids,  big  or  little,  close  up  to  the  wall  on  one  side  ?  OP  course 
he  would  have  to  cut  away  some  of  the  stiffest  back  branches,  and 
squeeze  the  trees  up  to  the  wall.  They  would  then  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  wall  nearly  as  much  as  if  they  were  trained  close  to  it ;  and, 
except  in  keeping  the  leading  shoot  only  tacked  to  the  wall,  they 
would  need  no  nailing  or  training  whatever,  which  is  an  important 
consideration,  as  in  gardens  of  any  extent  the  nailing  and  training 
of  the  trees  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  coldest 
operations  that  have  to  be  performed.  I  am  acquainted  with  gardens 
where  such  work  coats  annually  more  than  the  value  the  fruit  comes 
to,  and  I  am  afraid  the  same  applies  to  not  a  few  private  gardens. 
The  time  will  probably  come  by-and-by  when  fruit  culture  in  this 
country  will  be  confined  to  glass  structures,  except  in  the  case  of 
small  fruits,  and  the  market  will  supply  oar  dessert  Apples  and  Pears, 
&o.,  as  it  does  now  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  interesting  to  see  a 
garden  of  finely  trained  fruit  trees  ;  but  if  they  scarcely  ever  pay  for 
the  cost  of  labour  in  keeping  them,  they  are  hardly  worth  a  place. 
At  all  events,  any  system  which  cheapens  their  culture  and  renders 
it  more  easy  is  worth  trying,  and  I  recommend  the  above  plan  to  the 
attention  of  your  readers.  I  remember  a  similar  kind  of  proposal 
being  made  a  number  of  years  ago  by  a  cultivator  who  had  not  time 
to  train  his  trees  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  particularly  his  Morello 
Cherries,  which  require  more  attention  perhaps  than  any  other  tree 
in  the  garden,  though  the  cook  and  confectioner  in  any  large  esta- 
blishment do  not,  as  a  rule,  use  above  a  few  pounds'  worth  during  the 
season.  This  practitioner's  plan  was  to  allow  his  trees  to  grow  out  from 
the  wall  without  any  training  whatever,  except  perhaps  an  occasional 
thinning  of  the  branches,  and  it  succeeded  perfectly,  as  one  can 
understand;  for  the  more  a  Morello  Cherry  is  allowed  to  grow,  the 
better  it  bears,  provided  the  branches  are  not  too  crowded.  The 
object  of  training  this  Cherry  on  north  walls  is,  of  course,  to  have  the 
fruit  as  late  as  possible  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  end  could 
be  perfectly  well  accomplished  by  planting,  say,  5  ft.  standards  close 
to  the  wall,  and  allowing  them  to  grow  naturally.    The  wall  would 


shade  them  just  the  same,  and  they  could  be  netted  just  as  usual, 
while  the  labour  of  tying  in  a  profusion  of  small  shoots  during  the 
summer,  and  again  in  winter,  would  be  entirely  obviated.  How  far 
the  same  mode  of  culture  might  be  applied  to  other  wall  fruits  I  will 
not  say  ;  but  the  question  is  worth  considering.  I  submit  that 
garden  walls  fringed  round  with  fruit  trees  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  would  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  covered  with  trees  trained 
in  the  usual  way.  S.  "W. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  AT  WELBECK. 

Mr.  Tillery  having  had  on  the  glass-covered  wall  at  Welbeckamore 
than  usually  good  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  this  year,  I  venture 
to  furnish  some  account  of  them.  No  one  ever  saw  such  a  display  of 
these  two  kinds  of  fruit  as  was  to  be  seen  here  some  two  months  ago, 
and  now  the  last  of  them,  the  Salwey,  is  just  being  gathered — fine 
fruit,  each  measuring  some  10  in.  in  circumference,  while  Lord 
Palmerston,  Princeas  of  Wales,  Desse  Tardive,  Late  Admirable,  Bar. 
rington,  and  Walbnrton  Admirable  were  equally  large  and  fine. 
There  are  altogether  fifty.seven  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  growing 
in  this  glass  case,  and  every  tree  this  year  produced  from  ten  to 
twelve  dozen  fruit.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Peaches,  according 
to  their  season  of  ripening,  viz. :  early  sorts — -Beatrice  and  Early 
Louise;  the  Early  Rivers  Mr.  Tillery  has  discarded,  as  it  generally 
splits  at  the  stalk,  and  is  then  badly. flavoured  ;  other  early  kinds  are 
Hales'  Early,  Early  York,  and  Early  Grosse  Mignonne.  Mid-seaaon 
sorts  consist  of  Dagmar,  Dr.  Hogg,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Alexandra 
Noblesse,  and  the  Malta,  the  latter  a  delicious  small  Peach  of  the 
Noblesse  section.  Amongst  late  varieties  were  Exquisite  (a  yellow- 
fleshed  Peach  of  good  flavour),  Galande,  Comet,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Late  Admirable,  Golden  Eagle,  Lord  Palmerston,  Barrington,  Desse 
Tardive,  and  the  Salwey.  Nectarines,  according  to  their  season  of 
ripening,  consisted  of  Hunt's  Tawny,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Yiolette 
Hative,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Rivers'  Orange,  Pine-apple,  Albert  Victor, 
and  the  Victoria,  the  latest  and  finest  of  all.  The  soil  in  which  these 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  grown  was  principally  taken  from  the 
top  of  a  magnesian  limestone  rock  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  seems 
to  suit  the  trees,  for  they  always  show  fine,  healthy,  well-ripened 
wood,  and  are  generally  free  from  mildew.  No  manure  of  any  kind 
was  added  to  it  when  the  borders  were  made,  but  liquid  manure 
from  the  farmyard,  with  a  little  salt  in  it,  is  given  during  the  growing 
season.  One  great  help  to  these  trees  in  always  securing  a  full  crop 
is  that  a  little  artificial  heat  can  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
case  when  the  trees  are  in  flower  in  frosty  springs,  and  in  autumn  it 
can  be  applied  to  ripen  the  wood.  J.  M.  H. 


POT    STRAWBERRIES  WITHOUT  LIQUID  MANURE. 

Perhaps  no  fruit-bearing  plant  is  more  frequently  fed  with  liquid 
manure  than  the  Strawberry  when  grown  in  pots.  It  is  a  general 
practice  with  all  Strawberry  growers,  and  is  recommended  by  all, 
both  when  the  plants  are  growing  and  when  they  are  fruiting,  and 
my  own  practice  up  till  within  a  number  of  years  back  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  ;  but  the  danger  of  using  such  manures  in  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  assistants,  and  more  particularly  the  injury  done  by 
the  drip  and  spilling  of  the  liquid  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit  in  houses, 
where  the  plants  were  necessarily  arranged  on  shelves  near  the  glass 
and  above  one  another,  not  to  speak  of  the  offensive  smell  produced 
in  the  house,  led  me  to  think  of  discontinuing  the  practice  and 
employing  a  more  convenient  substitute.  This  I  found  in  concen- 
trated manures  like  Standen's, which  suits  the  Strawberry  admirably, 
and,  if  given  in  the  right  quantity  and  at  the  right  time,  renders 
liquid  manure  quite  unnecessary.  I  have  used  this  manure  now  for 
years — first,  by  mixing  it  pretty  liberally  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
Strawberries  are  layered,  again  in  the  loamy  compost  in  which  they 
are  potted,  and  finally  in  the  soil  with  which  the  saucers  are  filled 
that  are  placed  under  the  pots  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  introduced  to 
heat,  and  into  which  they  root  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  Our 
plants  of  Hericart  de  Thury  and  Black  Prince,  which  have  been  thus 
treated,  are  now  matured,  and  range  from  15  in.  to  nearly  20  in. 
across,  with  broad  leaves  of  the  texture  of  leather  and  pots  crammed 
with  roots.  They  have  received  nothing  stronger  during  the  season 
than  clean  and  wholesome  water  from  the  village  reservoir,  and 
will  receive  nothing  stronger  till  they  have  done  fruiting  as  heretofore, 
thus  saving  both  trouble  and  accident  from  the  use  of  liquid  manures. 

J.  S.  W. 


Drying  Hardy  Fruit. — -This  is  a  question  of  some  importance  to 
all  who  have  gardens.  Quantities  of  fruit  are  wasted  in  this  country 
for  the  want  of  some  simple  system  of  preserving  it.     The  Americana 
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have  of  late  years  made  great  progresa  in  various  kinds  of  drying 
machines,  by  which  their  common  hardy  fruits  are  dried  very  saocess. 
fully,  both  for  home  use  and  for  export.  These  drying  machines, 
however,  are  mostly  adapted  for  drying  fruit  in  quantity  for  com- 
mercial  purposes.  We  have  lately  been  interested  to  see  the  extensive 
way  in  which  all  ordinary  fruit,  now  so  abundant  (Pears,  Apples,  and 
Plums) ,  were  being  dried  in  a  Swiss  house.  Single  layers  were  packed 
in  shallow  trays  with  sieve-like  wire  bottoms,  and  these  were  placed 
one  over  the  other  in  a  large  oven  reserved  for  the  purpose  in  a 
cooking  range,  and  in  it  thoroughly  dried.  Such  quantities  were 
preserved  as  supplied  a  very  large  family  till  the  hardy  fruits  com© 
in  again.  Of  caurse  fresh  frnit  ia  better  than  dried  fruit,  and  in  the 
case  referred  to  it  is  used  in  preference  as  long  as  possible.  Bat  an 
immense  quantity  of  fruit  perishes  before  it  can  possibly  be  used 
fresh,  and  therefore  other  means  of  preserving  it  than  are  common 
with  us  are  desirable.  Of  course  the  process  does  not  supplant 
various  excellent  ways  of  preserving  frnit  in  bottles  and  jars.  It  is 
mainly  useful  when  the  great  harvest  of  the  orchard  is  gathered  in 
autumn,  and  by  its  use  the  products  of  this  harvest  are  saveJ  for 
food.  Fruit  dried  in  this  way  has  an  advantage  over  any  other  mode  of 
preserving  in  the  facility  of  carriage  if  it  be  marketed,  and  it  would 
probably  be  more  agreeable  to  most  consumers  than  frnit  preserved 
in  any  other  manner  ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  way  by  which  fruit  can  be 
preserved  so  that  it  may  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  working 
classes  in  towns. — V. 
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IMPATIENS  JERDONI.'E. 
Though  very  different  from  the  common  Balsam  of  our  gar- 
dens in  general  appearance,  this  plant  is  botauically  nearly 
related  to  it.  To  those  who  love  and  grow  flowers  for  their 
own  sakes  it  is  frer|uently  a  matter  of  surprise  that  plants, 
beautiful  in  themselves,  very  distinct  in  character,  and,  as  one 
might  suppose,  possessing  every  property  to  recommend  them 
for  growing  generally,  should  too  frequently,  through  caprice, 
fashion,  or  some  unknown  cause,  be  allowed  to  go  almost  out 
of  cultivation.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  plant  in 
question.  AVhen  first  introduced,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  some  twenty-five  years  ago  or  so,  it  quickly  became  a 
favourite,  so  much  so,  that  few  people  possessing  a  stove  were 
without  it.  Its  comparatively  compact  habit  and  profuse  dis- 
position to  flower  were  such  then,  as  now,  as  to  place  it  within 
the  means  of  culture  by  those  who  had  little  heated  glass 
space.  Another  advantage  possessed  by  it  is  that  it  does  not 
require  great  heat ;  but  there  is  one  matter  connected  with  its 
cultivation  essential  to  its  very  existence,  and  that  is,  in  the 
winter,  when  at  rest  and  all  but  denuded  of  leaves,  it  must  be 
kept  very  dry  at  the  root,  and  also  in  a  comparatively  dry 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  near  the  light,  otherwise  its  succulent 
stems  are  apt  to  decay.  The  whole  texture  of  the  stem  and 
branches  of  the  plant  is  very  similar  as  regards  their  fleshy 
character  to  the  ordinary  annual  Balsam  in  general  cultivation  ; 
consequently,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  propagation  the  cuttings 
will  not  do  to  be  kept  too  close  or  confined,  and  they  must 
have  comparatively  little  moisture  about  them.  It  is  best  pro- 
pagated in  the  spring  about  the  beginning  of  March,  taking 
for  cuttings  portions  of  the  mature  preceding  season's  growths, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  plant  these  branch  out  freely,  at- 
taining, during  the  season,  a  length  of  from  4  in.  to  10  in. 
The  smaller  size,  severed  at  their  base,  will  be  found  most 
suitable.  They  should  be  inserted  singly,  or  two  or 
three  together,  round  the  sides  of  small  pots,  well 
drained,  and  half  filled  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
proportions  of  fine  peat  and  sand,  the  upper  portion  beinf 
pure  sand.  The  sand  must  not  be  made  more  than  very 
slightly  damp — in  that  condition  best  described  as  neither  wet 
nor  dry,  a  state  in  which  it  must  be  kept  until  the  cuttings 
have  formed  roots.  As  before  said,  they  must  not  be  subjected 
to  close  confinement  in  a  frame  or  under  propagating  glasses, 
or  they  are  almost  certain  to  become  a  rotten  mass.  They  do 
the  best  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  or  set  close  to  the  upright 
front  or  end  glass  of  the  house  or  pit  in  a  temperature  of  60' 
at  night  with  a  proportionate  rise  during  the  day.  Thus 
treated,  they  will  emit  roots  freely  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
presence  of  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  points  of  the  shoots 
beginning  to  grow. 


If  the  cultivator  is  anxious  to  get  the  plants  on  in  size 
quickly,  two  or  three  of  the  newly-struck  cuttings  may  be 
placed  together  in  a  3-in.  pot,  or  singly  if  deemed  preferable. 
This  Balsam  succeeds  best  in  material  of  a  light,  open  nature, 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  that  in  which  Orchids  are 
grown  than  any  compost  more  retentive.  Two  parts  good 
fibrous  peat  added  to  one  of  chopped  Sphagnum,  with  which 
is  mixed  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  broken  to  the  size  of 
Horse  Beans,  and  some  silver  sand,  will  answer  perfectly.  The 
pots  should  be  one-fourth  filled  with  crocks  or  charcoal  for 
drainage,  and  the  material  should  be  pressed  moderately  close 
round  the  roots.  The  temperature  may  be  raised  as  solar  heat 
increases,  but  the  plants  never  require  so  much  warmth  as 
many  stove  subjects ;  the  heat  kept  up  in  an  intermediate 
house  suits  them  best.  They  will  also  do  with  more  air  than  is 
liked  by  the  generality  of  stove  plants.  The  nearer  they  are 
kept  to  the  glass  the  better,  using  a  very  thin  shade  in  tho 
middle  of  the  day  during  bright  weather.  Through  the  season 
of  growth  they  will  bear  watering  at  the  root  freely,  and  will  also 
be  benefited  by  syringing  overhead  once  a  day,  but  this  should 
be  done  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  allow  the  moisture  to 
get  dried  up  before  nightfall. 

By  midsummer  sufficient  root  progress  will  have  been  made 
to  admit  of  the  young  plants  being  transferred  to  pots  1  in. 
larger  ;  or,  in  the  case  where  two  or  three  were  put  together, 
and  are  intended  to  be  grown  so,  they  will  bear  a  2-in. 
shift.  It  is  naturally  of  a  bushy  habit,  to  still  further 
assist  which  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  taken  out, 
but  every  operation  of  this  kind  should  be  done  with  the 
knife,  as  a  bruise  resulting  from  pinching  is  not  unlikely  to 
cause  the  shoots  to  rot.  The  singular-shaped,  yellow  and 
pink-tinged  flowers  are  produced  so  freely  that  in  all  probability 
some  of  the  plants  will  bloom  the  first  autumn.  After  the 
flowers  are  faded,  pick  them  off,  and  dispense  with  shading  as 
the  sun  begins  to  decline  in  power,  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  house ;  they  must  likewise  be  kept 
drier  at  the  root  and  not  syringed  overhead  at  all.  During 
the  growing  season  a  shelf  near  the  roof  will  be  the  most  suit- 
able position  for  wintermg  them,  in  a  house  or  pit,  where 
the  night  temperature  is  about  55°,  giving  very  little  water 
from  the  time  they  cease  to  grow.  In  fact,  the  soil  through 
the  whole  season  of  rest  should  be  kept,  as  to  moisture,  much 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  majority  of  Mexican 
Orchids  during  their  dormant  period.  Towards  the  end  of 
February  give  a  little  additional  warmth  with  more  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  soon  as  growth  commences,  more 
water  to  the  soil.  By  the  beginning  of  April  the  roots  will 
commence  to  fairly  extend,  and  pots  2  in.  or  3  in.  larger  may 
be  given,  using  soil  similar  in  character  to  that  advised  the 
preceding  season.  The  plants  will  now  begin  to  grow  apace, 
and  will  rei|uire  two  or  three  neat  sticks  each  to  support 
them  ;  little  further  stopping  will  be  needed,  treating  in  other 
respects,  as  to  shade,  moisture,  heat,  and  air  as  during  the 
first  summer.  If  all  goes  well,  they  will  now  grow  freely, 
and  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  will  have  their 
shoots  fully  clothed  with  flowers  ;  as  soon  as  these  show  them- 
selves, cease  syringing  overhead,  or  it  will  sometimes  have  the 
effeoi  of  causing  the  advancing  bloom-buds  to  fall  off. 

During  the  time  of  flowering  they  may  be  placed  on  the 
front  stage  of  the  stove  or  intermediate  house,  where,  asso- 
ciated with  other  blooming  or  fine-leaved  plants,  they  will  form 
a  very  distinct  feature.  When  the  flowering  is  over  it  will  be 
well  to  move  them  to  their  original  quarters  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass,  treating  them  through  autumn  and  winter  as  before. 
The  ensuing  spring  they  will  bear  pots  3  in  or  -1  in.  larger,  but 
in  this  it  is  well  to  be  guided  by  the  quantity  and  condition  of 
the  roots,  as  they  are  impatient  of  too  much  pot  room.  When 
the  potting  is  carried  out  as  much  of  the  old  soil  may  be  re- 
moved as  can  be  got  away  without  injuring  the  roots.  During 
this  summer  the  plants  will  attain  a  size  that  will  enable  them 
to  produce  flowers  as  abundantly  as  may  be  expected,  however 
long  they  are  grown,  although  with  treatment  such  as  advised 
they  will  usually  last  for  years,  but  being  essentially  what  may 
be  termed  plants  of  small  growth  they  have  a  better  appear- 
ance, and  are  more  useful  cultivated  in  numbers  of  medium 
size  than  when  grown  larger ;  consequently,  it  is  advisable  to 
each  year  propagate  a  suSioient  ((uantity  of  young  ones  to 
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take  the  place  of  such  as  get  less  shapely  and  not  so  well  fur- 
nished. This  Impatiens  is  an  excellent  subject  for  growing  in 
small  or  medium-sized  wire  baskets  suspended  over  the  paths, 
and  in  no  position  is  it  seen  to  better  advantage  when  in 
flower,  but  when  so  used,  instead  of  being  trained  upright  the 
shoots  should  be  tied  in  a  horizontal  position  over  the  edge  of 
the  baskets.  For  this  purpose  it  is  also  better  to  use  three 
or  four  of)  the  young  struck  cuttings  together;  it  is  like- 
wise better  to  keep  them  in  pots,  plunging  these  in  the 
baskets,  filling  up  with  Sphagnum,  in  which  a  few  pieces 
of  Lycopodium  are  planted  in  the  spring,  which  much  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  baskets,  and  add  to  the  general 
effect  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  Their  treatment  in  other 
respects  when  in  baskets  requires  to  be  in  no  way  different  from 
that  which  is  advised  for  pot  culture.  When  the  plants 
flower  sufficiently  early  in  the  summer  months  before  the  cool 
autumn  weather  sets  in  they  may  be  put  for  a  few  weeks  in 
a  conservatory,  not  exposing  them  during  the  time  to  currents 
of  cold  air.  I  have  never  seen  this  Impatiens  attacked  by  any 
of  the  usual  stove  pests,  except  green  fly,  for  the  destruction 
of  which  fumigate  repeatedly,  but  not  too  severely. 

T.  Baines. 


MAMMILLABIA    LONGIMAMMA. 
This  deep  green. ooloared  species  bears  large  yellow  flowers,  and  has 
the  merit  of  being  half.hardy.       It  comes  from  the  high  lands  of 
North  California.    Though  described  as  a  Mammillaria,  I  believe  that 


it  ig  really  an  Eohinooaolns,  judging  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
flowers.  J.  Crouchek. 

Sudbimj  House,  Hammersmith. 


A  WINTER-FLOWERING  HONEYSUCKLE. 
I  A5I  glad  to  see  attention  directed  to  Honeysuckles  for  pot 
culture,  as  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  somehow  or  other 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Why  this  should  have  been 
80  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  during  the  early  summer 
months,  when  they  can  be  had  out-of-doors  or  gathered  from 
the  hedgerows,  they  are  much  sought  after.  Flowers  that  are 
so  delicately  perfuiied  have  a  special  value  in  winter, 
and  as  Honeysuckles  can  easily  be  forced  and  had  in  bloom  at 
that  season,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  largely 
grown  for  the  purpose.  There  is  one  variety,  however,  I  think 
not  generally  known  that  flowers  naturally  about  Christmas, 
the  name  of  which  is  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  one  of  Mr. 
Fortune's  introductions  from  the  north  of  China;  and  although 
not  so  large  and  showy  as  some,  it  is  of  great  value  for  work- 
ing into  bouquets  or  using  for  button-holes,  for  either  of  which 


purposes  its  pale,  highly-perfumed  blossoms  are  particularly 
adapted.  If  grown  in  pots  and  kept  pinched  in  so  as  to  induce 
a  lot  of  small,  twiggy  shoots,  it  is  very  floriferous,  as  also 
when  trained  to  a  wall  having  a  sunny  aspect,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  as  every  joint  or  bud  then  emits  blooms, 
which  are  produced  for  some  time  in  succession.  The  great 
advantage  of  growing  this  parti'jular  kind  is,  that  with- 
out any  artificial  heat  whatever  the  sweet  odours  of 
this  favourite  class  of  plants  may  be  enjoyed  at  a  dull 
time  of  year,  as  all  it  requires  is  a  little  shelter  from 
the  wintery  blast,  and  with  this  afforded,  quantities  of  flowers 
may  be  gathered  from  it.     The  best  way  to  treat  it  when  used 


Lonicera  fragrantissima. 

as  a  pot  plant  is  to  spur  or  prune  it  back  a  little  every  spring 
just  before  the  young  growth  commences,  so  as  to  get  as  many 
fresh  shoots  as  possible,  the  heads  of  which,  nipped  out  well, 
as  abo'-e  mentioned,  cause  them  to  break  again  and  form  fine 
bushy  heads.  Two  or  three  of  these  placed  in  a  greenhouse 
would  quite  scent  the  air,  and  last  till  any  of  the  other  varie- 
ties can  be  got  in.  The  best  of  these  for  forcing  are  the 
shrubby  kinds,  such  as  Ledebouri,  pra3cox,  odoratissima,  and 
Xylosteum,  but  most  of  the  climbing  varieties  are  amenable  to 
the  same  treatment,  and  when  somewhat  stunted  in  pots  par- 
take a  good  deal  of  the  habit  of  the  former.  All  the  different 
sorts  of  Honeysuckle  may  be  propagated  in  several  different 
ways,  and  cuttings  put  in  now  of  the  half-ripened  young  wood 
will  strike  freely  under  glasses  in  sandy  soil  on  any  open 
border,  or  they  may  readily  be  increased  by  layers,  but  these 
take  a  year  to  root  sufliciently  to  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plant.  Short  pieces  of  the  tender  growths  taken  off  with  a 
heel  in  the  spring  and  placed  in  moist  heat  soon  make  plants, 
and  this  is  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  working  up  a  stock. 

S.  D. 


ACACIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Acacias,  though  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very  showy, 
are  now  but  seldom  met  with  in  cultivation.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  great  similarity  which  many  of  the  species 
bear  to  each  other,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  driven  out  of  notice  by  newer  subjects.  Many  of  them 
should,  however,  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of  flowering 
plants  in  which  vai-iety  is  a  desideratum.  A.  Drummondi, 
when  covered  with  a  mass  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  is  one  of 
the  most  telling  plants  we  have,  and  is  valuable  either  as  a 
small  plant  or  large  specimen,  flowering  equally  well  in  either 
state.  Bushy,  well-grown  plants  in  4-in.  and  6-in.  pots  are 
very  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  the  habit  being  neat  and 
compact,  and  the  colour  striking.  When  associated  with  such 
plants  as  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  and  Azaleas  it  is  seen  at  its 
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best.  This  species  is  easily  propagated  from  half-ripened 
shoots  inserted  in  silver  sand,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame  or 
house,  covering  them  with  a  bell-glass.  In  March  they  may 
be  potted  off  into  a  compost  of  fibroiaa  loam  and  peat,  and 
kept  growing  along  during  the  summer  in  a  frame,  stopping 
them  occasionally  to  induce  a  bushy  formation.  In  September 
they  should  be  thoroughly  hardened  by  full  exposure  to  sun 
and  air,  housing  them  about  the  commencement  of  October. 
The  following  season  shift  into  4-iu.  pots,  placing  a  neat  stake 
to  each,  tying  the  stem  firmly  thereto  at  the  base,  and  treat 
them  as  before.  They  will  the  next  year  flower  profusely,  and 
may  then  be  shitted  on  as  required.  Where  large  specimens 
are  necessary  for  conservatory  decoration  this  Acacia 
will  be  found  very  suitable,  as  it  is  not  at  all  of  a  miffy 
nature  or  liable  to  go  off  as  many  New  Holland 
plants  are  apt  to  do  when  they  arrive  at  specimen  size. 
A.  pulchella  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  not  at  all  difficult  to 
grow ;  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  A.  armata 
is  an  old  and  well-known  kind,  one  that  will  bear  a  deal  of 
rough  usage,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  scale,  which 
must  be  promptly  exterminated  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in 
a  healthy  state.  A.  lophantha  is  a  great  favourite  for  window 
decoration,  its  light,  feathery,  gracefully-disposed  foliage 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  suitable  plants  which  we  possess 
for  that  purpose.  It  should  be  grown  by  every  one,  and  as  it 
comes  freely  from  seed,  which  may  be  obtained  very  cheaply, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  who  has  the  smallest  amount 
of  convenience  for  plant  growing  should  not  possess  it.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  if  possible  in  a  little 
gentle  bottom-heat,  and  kept  growing  on  during  the  summer 
months,  shifting  so  that  it  does  not  become  stunted ;  a  free, 
quick  growth  is  essential  to  secure  handsome  foliage.  Plants 
suitable  for  window  decoration  may  be  thus  obtained  the  first 
year.  Where  convenience  for  raising  the  seeds  easily  does  not 
exist,  then  they  may  be  sown  in  April  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  placing  a  piece  of  glass  on  the  pan.  When  up  pot 
the  plants  off  into  small  pots,  and  keep  them  till  the  following 
April,  when  they  may  be  shifted  into  4-in.  pots.  By  no  means 
allow  thera  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  as  they  will  become 
naked  at  the  base,  thereby  much  impairing  their  decorative 
value.  Good  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  mould  suit  them  very  well, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil.  The  best  plants 
I  ever  grew  were  potted  in  some  very  old  rotten  manure,  but 
if  this  be  used  it  should  have  been  thoroughly  well  sweetened, 
and  should  be  at  least  three  years  old.  This  plant  is  most  useful 
when  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  but  if  sufficient  space  can  be 
accorded  it,  it  will  increase  in  beauty  as  it  attains  larger 
dimensions.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  retain  them  after 
they  have  filled  the  largest-sized  pot ;  it  is  better  to  grow  a  few 
on  every  year,  so  that  those  that  show  signs  of  becoming  bare 
or  stunted  may  be  made  away  with.  Where  there  is  sufficient 
space  to  plant  it  out,  it  naturally  assumes  more  handsome 
proportions  than  are  to  be  obtained  by  pot  culture.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  large  cool  house,  as,  by  reason  of  the 
unique  disposition  of  its  foliage,  it  affords  a  fine  contrast  to 
most  other  plants.  I  once  had  it  planted  out  amongst  Camel- 
lias in  a  lofty  house,  and  it  presented  at  all  times  a  charming 
appearance.  This  species  does  not  flower  in  a  small  state  ; 
it  is,  consequently,  to  be  regarded  as  being  valuable  only 
as  an  ornamental  foliaged  plant.  The  Acacias  are  essen- 
tially amateurs'  plants,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  do  not  require  so  much  care  in  a  general  way  as 
many  greenhouse  plants  do ;  they  grow  rapidly,  and  are  by  no 
means  fastidious  with  respect  to  winter  quarters.  Those  who 
would  wish  to  grow  a  few  of  this  genus  should  procure  their 
plants  in  the  autumn,  choosing  young,  thrifty  plants,  if  possible, 
in  3  in.  pots.  Keep  them  in  a  cool,  airy  house  during  the  winter, 
water  only  when  dry,  and  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for 
growing  on  when  spring  arrives.  Jonx  Cornhill. 
Bijfled. 

Drip-proof  Shelves. — M.  Ortgiea  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Zurich  Btorea  plants  on  shelves  to  the  extent  of  having  several  of 
the  ehelvea  directly  over  each  other.  He  prevents  all  drip  by 
nsing  a  water-proof  zinc  tray,  which  ia  neatly  fitted  on  a  strong 
shelf  formed  of  aeverul  pieces  of  T  and  angle  iron.  The  whole 
forma  a  strong  and  very  durable  contrivance,  and  is  withal  neater  in 


appearance  than  an  ordinary  shelf.  Each  zino  tray  has  1  in.  of  gravel 
in  it.— V. 


PROPAGATI N  G 


Senecio  pulchek.— This  pretty  hardy  border  Groundsel,  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  IX., 
p.  572),  is  best  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the 
roots,  and  the  best  month  for  inserting  them  is  November. 
Take  up  a  plant,  and  remove  a  portion  of  its  roots,  which 
should  be  cut  ud  into  pieces  1  in.  long,  keeping  all  the  top 
parts  one  way,  as  they  must  be  put  iu  in  that  manner.  Well 
drain  the  pots  with  crocks,  and  fill  them  with  soil  composed  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  putting  \  in.  of  sand 
on  the  top  ;  water,  and  insert  the  roots  i  in.  apart  in  an  upright 
position,  leaving  the  tops  just  above  the  sand  so  that  the  light 
may  induce  them  to  grow.    Place  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  pro- 


Root  cutting  o£  Senecio  pulcher. 

pagating  house  near  the  glass,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  they 
will  begin  to  make  growth  at  the  top,  between  the  pith  and  the 
rind  of  the  root.  Water  must  be  given  sparingly  until  they 
show  signs  of  growth,  when  it  may  be  increased  in  quantity. 
The  soil  will  be  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  ready  to  pot  off  in 
March.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  in  the  house  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  they  are  removed  to  cold  frames,  in  which  they 
should  be  placed  until  they  can  be  planted  out.  H.  H. 


Propagation  of  Daphne  Blagayana. — Thia  fine  new  intro. 
duction,  illustrated  in  The  Garden  (p.  200),  I  find  maybe  readily 
propagated  by  layering.  A  short  time  ago  I  pegged  a  few  ahoots  of 
it  down  in  aome  light  soil,  previously  cutting  them  half  through. 
Later  on,  when  roots  were  emitted,  I  completely  aevered  the  shoota, 
and  the  result  is  several  good  apecimena,  and  the  old  plant  is  again 
breaking  freely.  I  think  this  mode  of  propagating  is  preferable  to 
grafting,  as  by  that  process  the  dwarf  growth  of  D.  Blagayana  ia 
altered  into  the  generally  robust  growth  of  the  stock.  Doubtless 
those  who  fortunately  possess  thia  plant  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
it  may  be  propagated  so  simply. — A. 

Cineraria  maritima  from  Seed. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Groom  (p.  289)  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  should  be  glad  it  he 
can  explain  why  young  plants  of  thia  Cineraria  are  so  much  greener 
than  old  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  Some  years  ago,  when  using, 
thia  plant  extensively  for  ribbon  purposes,  aome  seedlings  were  em. 
ployed  to  complete  a  line,  and  their  green  tinge  completely  marred 
the  effect.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  different  and  auperior  variety,  but 
next  year  the  same  plants  came  white  as  the  whitest,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  age  only.  Has  any  one  seen  a  golden  variety 
of  thia?  Wo  had  it  here  once  (a  sport);  we  merely  placed  it  in 
heat  to  force  growth  for  propagating,  neglected  it  one  hot  day,  audit 
dried  up  and  perished.— D.  T.  FrsH. 

Pelargoniums  from  Boot  Cuttings  not  True  to  Name. 

— As  it  is  customary  about  thia  time,  when  shaking  out  and  repotting 
old  plants  of  what  are  called  ahow  Pelargoniuma,  to  make  cuttings 
of  the  roota  of  those  kinda  that  are  new  or  of  which  the  atook  ia 
amall,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  many  of  the  regal  kinds, 
such  as  Queen  Victoria,  lleanty  of  Oxtoo,  &o.,  frequently  do  not  come 
true  from  snoh  cuttings.  We  had  a  quantity  of  regal  Pelargoniuma 
from  root  cuttings  two  or  three  aeaaona  ago  that  perplexed  ua  con. 
siderably,  as  they  were  not  true  to  name  and  the  propagator  waa 
oertain  that  no  mistake  had  been  made  in  naming  them ;  the  flowers 
also  were  quite  distinct  from  any  kinda  which  we  grew.  The  diffi. 
culty  was  at  last  solved  by  aomq  of  the  planta  putting  forth  branches 
bearing  flowera  resembling  the  plants,  from  which  the  cuttings  were 
taken,  while  the  rest  of  the  branches  bore  wretched  nondescripts. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  thia  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  elsewhere,  and  if  any  explanation  can  be  offered  regarding 
it.— Chas.  E.  Peabso.x,  CliilKell. 

Sempervivum  Beginse  Amaliee. — This  fine  species  of  Honae 
Leek  in  its  true  form  is  now  in  Messrs.  Frcebel'a  collection  at  Zurich 
Generally  the  plants  going  under  this  name  belong  to  S.  Heuffeli. 
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CLEMATISES  IN  MIXED  BEDS. 
I  HOLD  the  opinion  that  although  our  fine  hardy  Clematises 
have  increased  in  numbers  and  variety  and  cheapened  in  price 
during  the  past  ten  years,  yet  cultivators  have  not  utilised 
them  to  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  made  serviceable. 
Occasionally  one  meets  with  C.  Jackmanni  trained  to  a  wall, 
or  used  for  pillar  purposes,  or  for  covering  archways  over 
walks,  and  sometimes  plants  of  it  are  employed  in  beds  ; 
but  only  nnfrequently  so.  In  respect  to  the  latter  mode 
of  utilising  them  they  can  be  made  of  great  service  as 
permanent  bedders,  using  something  else  in  association  with 
them  to  prolong  the  flowering  season  to  the  greatest  extent. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  about  the  Clematis,  that  is,  when 
planted  out  for  permanent  service,  if  the  roots  be  mulched 
in  summer  and  manured  in  winter,  the  plants  increase  in 
strength  and  vigour,  and  this  means,  under  good  manage- 
ment, a  greater  quantity  as  well  as  heightened  beauty  in  the 
flowers.  The  pretty  and  free-blooming  spring-flowering  varie- 
ties have  not  been  so  much  used  in  ourgardensas  they  deserve 
to  be.  They  are  characterised  by  free  growth  and  a  greater 
hardiness  of  habit  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  can  particu- 
larly recommend  the  following  varieties  ;  Albert  Victor,  deep 
lavender  with  purple  bars  ;  azurea  grandiflora  (patens),  pale 
mauve-lilac ;  Gem,  deep  lavender,  a  little  later  in  blooming 
than  some  of  the  spring-flowering  types,  but  very  useful ; 
Lady  Londesborough,  silver-grey  with  pale  bars  ;  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  deep  mauve ;  Miss  Bateman,  pure  white  with 
chocolate  anthers,  very  free  indeed ;  Standishi,  deep  lilac,  very 
free  and  attractive ;  and  Victor  Lemoine,  violet  tinted  with 
blue,  very  good.  Here,  then,  are  eight  varieties  that  would 
make  charming  beds  in  spring  ;  but,  in  order  to  give  the  beds 
a  furnished  appearance,  I  would  also  plant  them  with  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  and  other  early-Sowering 
subjects  that  would  precede  the  Clematis.  The  profuse  growth 
o£  the  latter  spreading  over  the  bulbous  plants  would  do  them 
no  harm,  as  after  they  have  done  blooming,  the  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  would  be  comparatively  worthless.  A  few  bulbs  of 
Gladiolus  dotted  about  the  beds  and  some  later-blooming 
Lilies  would  carry  on  the  flower  till  late  in  the  summer. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  epring-flowering  Clematises  are 
apt  to  be  cut  back  by  frost,  it  may  be  stated  that  as  a  rule  they 
suffer  much  less  from  this  cause  than  is  generally  supposed. 
For  some  years  past  Mr.  Charles  Noble  has  been  growing  at 
his  Suuningdale  nursery  a  number  of  spring-flowering  Cle- 
matises as  pillars  tied  up  to  stout  poles,  and  it  is  very  rarely, 
indeed,  they  are  destroyed  to  any  degree  by  frost.  If  severe 
weather  threatened  just  at  flowering  time,  a  few  branches  of 
Spruce,  Fir,  or  any  evergreen  laid  over  the  beds  would  ward 
off  the  effects  of  the  frost  and  keep  the  flowers  from  injury.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  plant  many  specimens  in  a  bed.  For  small 
beds  one  or  two  may  be  used,  according  to  their  size ;  for 
larger  beds  three  or  four.  The  longer  a  plant  is  established  in 
the  soil,  the  more  vigorous  growth  does  it  make,  and  if  a 
number  of  plants  were  introduced  to  a  bed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, some  should  be  taken  out  as  the  others  increase  in 
size  and  strength.  One  caution  is  necessary  here.  The  spring- 
flowering  Clematises  flower  from  the  wood  made  the  previous 
summer,  and  the  grower  should  be  careful  not  to  cut  it  back, 
but  simply  thin  it  out,  removing  only  the  decaying  and  weak 
shoots,  and  shortening  back  the  immature  gi'owths  at  the 
points.  When  the  old  wood  is  spread  out  on  the  beds  after 
planting  with  bulbs  or  any  other  plants,  it  should  be  so  distri- 
buted as  to  give  the  beds  a  furnished  appearance  when  the 
shoots  break  into  leaf.  Of  the  summer' blooming  varieties, 
which  may  be  said  to  flower  from  early  in  July  till  October, 
the  following  are  well  adapted  for  bedding  purposes  :  Alex- 
andra, pale  reddish-violet,  flowers  very  freely  ;  hybrida  splen- 
deus,  velvety  purple;  Jackmanni,  deep  velvety  purple,  one  of 
the  very  best ;  Lady  Bovill,  soft  greyish-blue ;  lanuginosa 
nivea,  fine  pure  white  ;  magnifica,  reddish-purple  with  bright 
bars ;  Otto  Frccbel,  greyish-white ;  rubro-violaoea,  maroon- 
purple  ;  Star  of  India,  reddish-plum  with  red  bars  ;  tunbridgi- 
ensis,  deep  bluish-mauve;   velutina  purpurea,  blackish-mul- 


berry ;  and  Viticella  rubra  grandiflora,  a  very  fine  Clematis, 
bright  brick-red,  very  distinct  in  colour,  small-flowered,  but 
very  free. 

All  the  foregoing  bloom  from  the  young  wood  made  the 
same  season ;  so  tbey  can  be  cut  back  to  any  extent  in  the 
autumn  or  spring.  The  stronger  the  plants  are  the  more 
necessary  is  it  to  cut  back  hard  when  a  limited  space  only  has 
to  be  covered.  The  beds  in  which  the  foregoing  varieties  are 
planted  can  be  furnished  with  plants  that  can  both  precede  and 
follow  the  Clematises,  and  also,  if  thought  desirable,  flower  in 
combination  with  them.  A  bed  of  C.  Jackmanni,  for  instance, 
studded  over  with  Anemone  japonica  alba,  would  make  a  fine 
and  effective  combination ;  and  there  are  many  other  plants 
that  would  readily  suggest  themselves  as  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  For  any  position  in  which  some  effective  decorative 
plant  is  required,  these  Clematises  will  do  well,  provided  it  be 
open  and  somewhat  sunny  ;  and  they  do  well  in  shaded  posi- 
tions, provided  they  be  somewhat  open.  One  of  the  best  for 
this  purpose  is  rubella,  a  variety  that  should  be  included 
among  the  summer  bedders ;  it  is  most  profuse  of  bloom, 
and  the  more  shaded  the  position  the  finer  the  colour.  I 
have  a  plant  of  rubella  covering  a  portion  of  a  west  wall, 
and  by  pinching  back  some  of  the  leading  shoots  two  or  three 
times  a  lengthened  succession  of  bloom  is  obtained.  One 
remark  is  necessary.  In  anything  like  confined  places  snails 
and  slugs  are  apt  to  devour  the  young  growths  put  up  from 
the  base  of  plants  cut  down  close  to  the  ground.  I  have 
found  a  few  dressings  of  lime  and  soot  excellent  preventives, 
and  the  shoots  when  once  started  come  away  with  great 
strength.  At  planting  time  let  the  Clematises  be  put  into 
thoroughly  good  soil.  They  root  freely,  and  are  gross  feeders, 
and  need  plenty  of  sustenance.  Give  them  plenty  of  manure 
at  planting  time,  and  follow  this  treatment  up  with  mulchings 
in  spring  and  some  liquid  manure  at  flowering  time;  by 
doing  so  large  and  richly-coloured  flowers  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  result.  '-^■ 


BOUVARDIAS  FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

TuEHB  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  to  hinder  these  beautiful 
plants  being  used  in  the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  when  their  conspicuous  flowers  of  numerous 
shades  of  colour  would  be  exceedingly  attractive.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  used  as  winter-flowering  conservatory  plants, 
but  they  will  do  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air  from  early  summer 
till  October  or  until  frost  comes.  Whether  they  would  actually 
stand  a  touch  of  frost  or  not  I  would  not  venture  to  say,  but  I 
think  they  would.  Our  Bouvardias  have  been  plunged  in  the 
ground  in  a  sheltered  situation  throughout  the  summer  until 
now  (October),  and  the  plants  would  be  ill  to  beat,  though  ours 
is  one  of  the  coldest  situations  in  Yorkshire.  The  plants  were 
disposed  to  flower  long  ago,  but  the  buds  were  picked  off  till 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  since  then  they  have  been 
coming  freely  into  bloom,  and  the  flowers  are  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  purity  of  colour  and  brightness.  As  I  have  passed, 
I  have  often  thought  what  a  splendid  addition,  as  well  as 
novelty,  they  would  be  to  the  flower  garden.  Old  plants  cut 
down  would,  perhaps,  be  best  for  outdoor  work,  as  they  flower 
more  freely  and  also  earlier.  Being  a  native  of  Mexico,  I  am 
afraid  some  erroneous  notions  are  entertained  as  to  the  treat- 
ment required  bv  the  Bouvardia.  In  the  new  edition  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  As'sistant "  it  is  stated  that  "  if  flowers  are 
required  throughout  the  autumn  (under  glass),  a  portion  of  the 
plants  should  then  be  at  once  placed  in  a  temperature  of  6S° 
or  70°  at  night  with  a  few  degrees  higher  in  the  daytime." 
This  is  simply  misleading.  With  us  they  have  been  growing 
in  a  shallow  frame  with  the  lights  off  since  ever  danger  of  late 
frosts  were  over,  and  we  are  700  ft.  above  the  sea.  Our  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  keep  the  plants  from  flowering.  The  shoots 
are  exceedingly  strong,  and  nearly  as  woody  and  stiff  as  a 
Weigela.  The  plants  are  in  5-iu.  and  6-in.  pots,  and  many  of 
them  have  from  sixty  to  eighty  flower  trusses  upon  them,  either 
fully  expanded  or  coming  on.  Some  of  the  plants  are  still  in 
the  cold  frame,  and  are  only  covered  in  case  of  frost.  I  find  it 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  prune  the  plants  back  in  autumn,  as  they 
are  apt  to  die.     They  should  be  left  till  they  begin  to  sprout  in 
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spring,  and  theu  cut  back  as  may  be  desired.  Loam,  peat,  and 
sand  is  the  compost  used,  and  a  little  of  Standen's  manure  is 
given  once  or  twice  during  the  season.  J.  S.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 


Mentzelia  Ornata. — This  seems  a  very  handaome  and  distinct 
looking  plant  which,  however,  appears  to  bloom  too  late  in  oar  climate 
in  which  the  sun  heat  is  not  sufficient  for  its  full  devolopment. 
AVonld  it  be  worth  growing  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse  ?  Perhaps 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  or  some  of  your  readers  who  know  the 
plant  well  may  enlighten  me.  I  was  very  much  smitten  with  a  plant 
of  it  I  saw  lately,  its  only  drawback  being  that  the  autumn  weather 
seemed  to  damp  off  a  little  the  numerons  flowers  and  buds. — V. 

The  Surface  of  the  Bock  Garden. — We  notice  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Munich  that  the  surface  of  this  is  covered  with  pieces  of 
Graywacke  (a  conglomerate  or  grit  rock,  consisting  of  rounded 
pebbles  and  sand  firmly  united  together),  broaght  all  the  way  from 
the  Tyrol.  This,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  sand  and  grit,  prevents 
evaporation  and  helps  the  grower,  no  doubt ;  but  we  did  not  notice 
any  better  result  than  is  usual  in  Continental  botanic  gardens  in  the 
culture  of  Alpine  flowers.  The  use  of  stone  and  grit  are,  of  course, 
indispensable  in  the  rock  garden,  but  the  best  and  the  right  covering 
for  eight  parts  out  of  ten  of  its  surface  is  Alpine  plants.  Till  this  is 
recognised  by  growers  we  shall  never  have  rook  gardens  worth  looking 
at. 

Transplanting  Lilies. — Some  of  your  correspondents  ask  as  to 
the  best  time  for  removing  Lilies ;  I  think  the  safest  guide  is  the 
appearance  of  the  stems.  When  they  begin  to  change  colour  and 
show  that  the  growth  is  checked  is  the  time  when  the  old  roots  have 
done  their  work,  and  the  new  ones  just  showing  themselves.  I  had 
occasion  last  week  to  take  up  some  bulbs  of  a  few  different  species 
of  Lilies,  such  as  L.  pardalinnm,  L.  californicum,  L.  Humboldti,  L. 
Szovitzianum,  L.  auratum,  and  L.  superbum,  and  found  no  difficnlty 
in  finding  all  but  the  last  in  a  perfectly  fit  state  to  take  up.  While 
it  is  of  course  desirable  that  they  should  be  moved  when  they  are  not 
at  rest,  if  circumstances  prevent  this,  late  bought  and  late  planted 
Lilies  may  do  very  well,  as  this  year  we  have  strong  proof,  in  a 
couple  of  beds  of  L.  auratum,  the  bulbs  of  which  were  bought  and 
planted  last  April.  These  plants  look  as  healthy  and  have  had  as  fine 
flowers  as  any  of  the  old  and  early  planted  ones,  and,  as  they  number 
some  hundreds,  it  is  not  question  of  a  chance  bulb  or  two.  Mrs. 
Newall  speaks  of  her  Lilies  having  been  acclimatised  j  we  have  a 
curious  instance  of  change  of  habit  in  L.  auratum  ;  these,  of  course, 
often  seed  when  planted  in  the  open  air,  but  as  a  rule  only  strong 
plants  do  so.  In  a  bed  of  seedling  plants  of  L.  auratnm,  which  have 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  this  year,  many  of  the  weak  young  spiadley 
stems  bear  seed.  These  almost  baby  Lilies  bearing  seed  have  an  odd 
effect,  and  the  fact  seems  to  point  to  a  change  of  habit  from  change 
of  country.— G.  F.  W[LSon,  Heatlterhank,  Wnjhriihjc  Heath. 

Notes  from  Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh. — I  never  remember 
to  have  eeen  Helleborus  olympicus  in  bloom  in  September,  but  it 
opened  its  flowers  here  on  the  19th,  and  at  the  Botanic  Garden  I  ob- 
served it  in  bud  on  the  5th  Sept.,  while  on  H.  niger  there  were  both 
flowers  and  nearly  ripe  seed-pods.  Cyclamens  at  the  foot  of  our 
wall  have  done  better  than  ever  we  have  had  them,  but  in  spite  of 
the  fine  summer  Dahlia  Cervantesi  is  still  too  late  in  flowering ; 
probably  it  should  be  brought  on  in  heat  earlier  than  other  sorts.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  it  will  yield  us  any  flowers  this  season.  Mimu- 
Ins  cardinalis  and  Borago  lasiflora  are  finely  in  flower  now  j  by  cutting 
them  down  when  shrivelled  up  with  the  great  heat  and  soaking  them 
thoroughly,  they  made  a  second  growth,  and  will  be  gcod  all  this 
month  it  the  weather  be  favourable.  A  line  31  yds.  long  of  the 
double  lilac  and  lilac  and  white  Colchicums  is  very  satisfactory 
planted  between  the  Grass  verge  and  a  line  of  Daisies  (some  eigh. 
teen  sorts  for  spring  flowering).  Thus  situated,  they  are  kept  clean 
and  have  plenty  of  green  ;  the  flowers  just  top  the  Grass  and  Daisy 
line,  and,  free  from  overhanging  trees,  they  escape  falling  leaves 
which  are  apt  to  cause  such  thin  flowers  to  da'np  off.  Papaver 
spioatura  is  still  throwing  out  fresh  flowers  and  stalks;  it  is  a  most 
useful  Poppy,  distinct  in  colour,  which  is  fawn  or  apricot  with  a  white 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  petals  to  match  the  white  stamens,  and  the 
young  tufts  of  yellow-green  foliage  have  always  a  neat  appearance  j 
it  grows  and  flowers  for  six  months.  The  beds  of  Crocus  speciosus 
are  charming,  and  much  affected  by  honey  bees,  which,  I  observe, 
do  not  care  for  that  grand  autumn  bedding  plant,  Sedum  spectabile, 
which  is  always  covered  with  drones,  humble  bees,  and  flies. — 
F.  J.  Hope. 
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TWO  NEW  VAKIETIES  OF  AMARYLLIS. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  good  judges  that  notwithstanding 
cross  breeding  and  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  Amaryllis 
the  flowers  do  not  in  reality  show  much  improvement  on  old 
kinds.  Last  year,  however,  when  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  new  varieties  of  Amaryllis, 
some  really  distinct  and  improved  kinds  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  if  similar  prizes  be  still  continued  they  will,  no 
doubt,  produce  good  results  as  regards  varieties  of  this  the  most 
useful  of  greenhouse  bulbous  plants.  The  two  kinds  shown 
in  the  annexed  illustration  were  raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
HoUoway,  and  exhibited  by  him  on  several  occasions  at  South 
Kensington,  where  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  them. 
The  lower  flower  in  the  illustration,  which  is  named  Mrs. 
Rawson,  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of 
Amaryllises  which  have  been  raised  for  years.  It  is  a  seed- 
ling from  marginata  crossed  with  a  deep  crimson,  and  having 
the  broad  white  margin  extending  to  the  base  of  the  flower, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  both  parents.  The  uppermost 
crimson-flowered  kind  named  Prince  Teck  is  a  garden  hybrid 
of  great  excellence,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  A.  Ackermanni 
pulcherrima  and  A.  Mendeli.  The  flowers  are  medium-sized, 
good  in  shape,  and  of  great  substance,  a  most  important  char- 
acter in  an  Amaryllis.  Amaryllises,  on  account  of  their 
showy  flowers,  ought  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers ;  but, 
like  other  plants,  they  have  had  their  rise  and  fall,  and  the 
latter  chiefly  through  bad  treatment.  So  much  is  required  in 
the  way  of  flowers  at  most  places,  that  plants,  after  blooming, 
get  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  others,  and  bulbs  more 
especially  come  in  for  this  hard  usage,  much  to  their  detri- 
ment, for  just  at  that  time,  of  all  others,  they  require  the  most 
care  and  attention  to  enable  them  to  regain  strength,  form 
fresh  flowers,  and  elaborate  the  requisite  amount  of  sap  to 
carry  them  through  the  period  of  rest.  During  the  summer 
time  there  is  no  better  or  more  suitable  place  for  finishing 
these  off  than  a  common  pit  filled  to  within  18  in.  or  so  of  the 
glass  with  fermenting  material,  such  as  tan  or  leaves,  that  will 
afford  a  bottom-heat  of  from  80°  to  90°,  in  which  the  pots 
should  be  plunged.  This  will  induce  them  to  form  plenty  of 
roots,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  foliage,  on  which  their 
blooming  capacity  depends.  The  ripening  process  later  on 
is  a  very  simple  matter,  brought  about  by  a  gradual  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  after  growth  is  complete. 

A  New  Key  to  the  Genera  of  AmaryUidaoeae. 

We  take  the  following  interesting  remarks  on  certain  genera  of 
plants  popular  in  gardens  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  "  Journal 
of  Botany"  :  — 

1.  Gala.ni'HUs. — Here  I  consider  there  are  three  species,  viz.,  1, 
nivalis,  of  which  Tmperati  (Bert.),  latifolius  (Ruprecht),  and  reflexus 
(Herb.),  are  varieties  ;  2,  Elwesi  (Hook,  fil.,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6166)  ; 
and  3,  plicatus.  G.  Reginso-OlgEe,  of  Orpbanides,  I  know  by  name 
only. 

2.  Leucojum. — Including  Erinosma  and  Acis,  as  in  Knuth,  good  as 
sub-genera,  and  under  the  latter  Kuminia,  of  Parlatore — species 
eight  or  nine.  L.  Hernandeziannm  (Camb.)  is  evidently  the  same 
as  L.  pulchellum  (Salisb.),  which  is  common  in  London  gardens.  Of 
the  species  of  Acis  in  Kunth  I  should  join  grand.'florum  with  tricho- 
phyllum.  None  of  those  figured  by  Jordan  and  Fourreau  ("  loones," 
figs.  103  to  108)  seem  distinct  from  those  given  in  Kunth.  L. 
autumnale  is  autumnal,  all  the  others  vernal.  L.  hyemale  is  a  mis. 
leading  name,  as  the  plant  flowers  in  April  (not  autumn,  as  stated 
by  Kunth)  ;  Ruminia  nice^ensis  (Jord.  and  Fourr)  is  identical  with 
it. 

3.  Strumaria. — Including  Imhofia.  Seven  species,  Baueriaoa 
being  conspecitio  with  liguEefolia,  and  Burohelliana  and  Bergiana 
with  geminata. 

4. — Hatlockia. — Monotypic. 

5.  AroDOLiRioN. — Three  species,  as  described  Journ.  Bot.,  1878,  p. 
74. 

6.  Getiivllis. — Four  species  known  in  flower,  and  one  clearly  dig. 
tinct,  and  one  doubtful  in  fruit  only.  G.  aoaulis  (Blanco)  is  doubtless 
a  Curculigo. 

7.  CooPERiA. — Two  species;  mexioana,  now  known  iu  flower, being 
identical  with  Drummondi. 
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8.  Sternbergia.. — InoludiDg  Oporanthus ;  five  species,  Kunth's 
needing  mnoh  reduction.  S.  dalmatioa,  ietnensia,  citrioa,  and 
perhapa  even  Clusiana  seecn  to  be  the  same  species  as  colohiciflora, 
and  Fiacheriana  and  probably  exigna  to  belong  to  latea.  Of  new 
discoveriea  we  have  S.  macrantha,  J.  Gay  (S.  latifolia,  Boias.),  the 
lioeat  plant  of  the  genua,  and  S.  palchella  (Boias.  and  Blanche).  S. 
aicuia  (Tineo)  ia  a  variety  of  lutea,  and  S.  e-itacapa  (Tineo)  altogether 
doubtful. 

9.  ZEi'nTHANTnES. — Two  sub-genera,  as  in  Kunth.  Species  about 
fifteen,  Grahamiana  being  a  form  ofseaailia;  flavescens  and  aoumi. 
Data  of  meaochloa;  Lindleyaua  and  nervosa  (iM.  and  G.)  identical 
■with  pallida;  and  texana  the  same  aa  Habranthus  Anderaoni  var. 
texanus. 

10.  Pyroliiiion. — The  three  species  in  Kunth  are  doubtfully  dis. 
tinct ;  albicans  reats  still  solely  on  the  authority  of  Feuille,  and  there 
are  two  noveltiea  still  undesoribed  in  Mandon'a  "Plants  of  the  Boli. 
vian  Andes." 

11.  Hjsmanthus. — Species  about  thirty,  five  of  which  are  tropical 
African,  and  the  rest  Cape.  The;  structure  of  the  flower  ia  very 
uniform  through  the  genus.  Of  the  plants  in  Kunth,  concolor  and 
Hookerianus  are  probably  the  same  as  sanguineus,  atrigosus,  and 
brevifolius — mere  forms  of  carneus  ;  tenuifoliua  the  same  as  abjsai. 
nicus  ;  and  H.  coccinens,  Forak.  (H.  arabious,  Roem.),  of  which 
there  is  a  type  specimen  in  the  Smithian  Herbarium,  identical  also 
with  abyasinicus.  Of  published  novelties  since  Kunih,  there  are  H. 
natalenais  (Uook.),  But.  Mag.,  t.  5378;  H.  cinnabarinus  (Deone.), 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5:3U;  11.  deformia  (Uouk.,  fil.),  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5003; 
H.  rotalaria,  rupeatris,  and  Katharinte  (Baker)  ;  and  there  are 
four  or  five  noveltiea  in  the  group  of  H.  coccineua  atill  unde- 
Bcribed. 

12.  BuPHANE. — Two  distinct  species,  diaticha  and  toxicarla  being 
identical,  and  a  third  (guttata)  doubtful ;  toxicaria  has  been  gathered 
lately  in  Zambeailand  by  Dr.  Meller,  and  on  the  banka  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  by  Lieut.  Cameron. 

13.  Hessea. — Species  two  to  three,  Dregeana  being  doubtfully  dis- 
tinct  from  stellaris.  The  plant  described  in  detail  by  Kunth  under 
H.  crispa  ia  thia  same  stellaris,  and  Amaryllis  crispa  (Jacq.),  Hort. 
Schoen,  t.  72,  is  a  distinct  species. 

14  Cabpolvza. — Monotypic. 

15.  Lapiedba. — Species  two.  Mirtinezi,  imperfectly  described  by 
Kunth,  is  fully  figured  by  Boissier,  Voy.  Hisp.,  1. 171 ;  and  a  second 
very  distinct  species,  jet  undescribed,  ia  in  Schousboe'a  Mauritanian 
collection. 

16.  Anoiganthus.— Two  species,  as  described  in  Journ.  Bot.,  1878, 
p.  76. 

17.  Ungernia  (Bunge),  in  Bull.  See.  Imp.  Nat.  JIoso.,  1875,  ii., 
171.     Monotypic. 

18.  Clivia. — Three  species,  the  two  additional  to  Kunth's  being 
C.  Gardeni  (Hook.),  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4895,  and  Imantophyllumminia. 
turn  (Hook.),  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4783. 

19.  Pb.edbanassa. — Three  species,  ohloraoea,  obtnsa,  and  mnlti- 
flora,  being  mere  forma  of  one;  and  the  two  noveltiea,  P.  Carmioli 
(Baker),  in  Ref.  Bot.,  t.  46,  and  P.  viridiflora  (Baker). 

20.  Callipsyche.— Three  speoiea,  the  two  additiona  being  C. 
aarantiaca  (Baker),  in  Ref.  Bot.,  t.  167,  and  C.  mirabilia  (Baker),  in 
Ref.  Bot.,  t.  168. 

21.  Griffinia. — Seven  apecies  now  known,  the  additiona  being  G. 
ornata  (Moore),  G.  Blumenavia,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5666,  and  G.  Libon. 
iana  (Morren).  G.  dryades  (Roem),  the  fineat  plant  in  the  genns, 
mentioned  in  Kunth  by  name  only,  ia  figured  and  fully  described  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  from  the  Saundera'  collection,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5786. 

22.  Sprekelia. — Only  two  good  apecies ;  glauoa,  ringens,  and  Kar. 
winskii  being  varieties  of  formosiaaima. 

23.  Nerine. — Including  Ammocharia  and  Lyooria.  Speoiea, eighteen. 
I  cannot  make  out  any  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
theae  three.  If  we  widen  Ammocharia,  aa  in  Kunth,  to  take  in 
Nerine  lucida  and  marginata,  it  differs  from  the  other  two  by  ita 
short,  stout  scape,  and  resembles  Brunsvigia  in  habit,  but  not  in  ovary 
and  fruit.  Additional  species  to  those  in  Kunth  are  Nerine  japonica 
(Miquel)  and  Lycoris  Sewerzowi  (Regel). 

24.  Brunsvigia.— Eight  species;  B.  Cooperi  (Baker),  in  Ref.  Bot., 
t.  330,  being  added  to  those  in  Kunth. 

25.  Amaryllis. — Monotypic,  A.  blanda  being  a  variety  of  Bella- 
donna, and  A.  staminea  (Seubert),  a  synonym  of  Hippeastrum 
stylosum  (Herb). 

26.  Hippeastrum.— Including  Hibranthus,  Phycella,  and  Rhode, 
phiala,  as  in  Kunth  ;  and  Rhodolirion  (Philippi),  in  "  Linntei,"  xxii., 
p.  65.     Species  about  fifty,  those  in   Kunth  needing  to  be   much 


rednced,  especially  in  Habranthus.  Many  noveltiea  have  been  de. 
scribed  by  Philippi  and  others.  For  details,  see  Joarn.  Bot.,  1878, 
p.  79. 

27.  Vallota. — Monotypic. 

28.  Cbi.nu.m.— Species  about  fifty,  those  in  Kunth  needing  little 
change.  C.  Lindleyanum,  uudulatum,  attenuatum,  Comoielyni,  and 
graciliflorum  are  acarcely  more  than  varieties  of  erubeaoens.  The 
principal  noveltiea  are  C.  Moorei  (Hook.,  fil.),  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6113, 
C.  Tinneanum  (of  Kotachy  and  Peyritach),  C.  uniflorum  (F.  Mulier), 
C.  floridanum  (Fiazer),'  and  C.  Macowani  (Baker)  ;  and  there  are 
three  or  four  othera  still  undesoribed.  C.  brachynemi  (Herb),  im. 
perfectly  described  by  Kunth,  which  differs  from  all  the  rest  by  ita 
short  filaments,  has  now  been  introduced  in  a  living  state  from 
Western  India,  and  ia  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5937. 

29.  Chlidanthus. — Monotypic;  Ehrhenbergi  being  apparently  the 
same  as  fragrana,  and  Cumingi  something  totally  different,  prob.ibly 
Hippeastrum  advenum. 

30.  Ubceolaria  (Herb.).— (Collania  (SchuUea)  a  later  name). — 
Monotypic,  fulva  being  a  mere  form  of  pendula. 

31.  Pextlandia. — Monotypic. 

32.  Cyrtanthus. — Three  sections  :  Cyrtanthus  proper,  Monella,  and 
Gastronema,  with  the  last  of  which  Cyphonema  ia  identical.  Species 
fifteen,  pallidua,  striatus,  and  ventricosus  being  apparently  varieties 
of  angustifolius ;  and  the  additions  C.  Mackeni  (Hook.,  fil),  C.  san. 
guineus  (Hook.),  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5218,  and  C.  Macowani  and  Tucki 
(Baker). 

33.  EuSTEPaiA. — Monotypic.     See  Journ.  Bot.,  1878,  p.  39. 

34.  Vagaria. — Monotypic.  Fancratiam  parviflorum  (Kunth)  is 
identical. 

35.  Calliphruria. — Species  three  ;  the  additiona  being  C.  edentata 
(Baker),  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6289,    and  a  third,  still  undesoribed. 

36.  Tapeinanthus.— Carregnoa  (Boiaa.). — Monotypic. 

37.  Hyline. — Monotypic. 

38.  Hymenocallis. — Including  Choretes.  Species  ten  to  fifteen, 
those  in  Kunth  needing  great  reduction.  H.  Bonplaudi  ia  a 
Eacharia. 

39.  IsMENE. — Species  five  to  six;  pedunculata,  Maoleanica,  and 
vireacena  being  apparently  identical.  Two  novelties  yet  uudeacribed. 
I.  defiexa  is  probably  a  hybrid  between  lamene  and  Elisena,  such  aa 
Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  has  lately  raised. 

40.  Pancratiusi. — Species  about  a  dozen;  carolinianum  being  un- 
diatinguishablefrommaritimum;  malabathricnm(Herb.)from  triflorum 
(Roxb.),  and  cambayense  (Herb.)  from  longifiorum.  Additiona  are 
P.  parvum  (Dalzell)  and  P.  coUinum  (Coaaou  &  Durieu).  P.  torti- 
folinm  (Boiaa.)  ia  P.  tortnoanm  (Herb.  ),  and  P.  Chapmanni  (Harv.) 
and  P.    tenuifolium  (Sochat.)  are  P.  triaothnm  (Herb.) 

41.  Placea. — Speoiea  four;  the  three  additions  being  P.  lutea, 
Germaini,  and  Arzse,  of  Philippi. 

42.  Elisena.— Species  two  to  three. 

43.  EucHARts. — Species  two.  B.  Candida  (Planch.),  in  "  Flore  des 
Serres,"  t.  788,  and  E.  grandiflora  (Planch.),  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4791 
(E.  amazonica.  Linden). 

41..  Calostemma. — Species  three.  See  Benth.  Fl.  Austral.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  457. 

45.  Eubvcles. — Species  two  j  aastralia  being  the  same  as  amboin. 
ensis. 

46.  Lepeeiza. — Species  two;  a  second,  still  undescribed,  imported 
lately  from  Eouador  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 

47.  Stenomesson. — Including  Cobnrgia.  Species  about  ten,  Kunth's 
needing  great  reduction.  See  Baker  in  Ref.  Bot.,  sub.  t,  308.  luoar. 
nata,  aplendens,  bichroma,  variegata,  chroipoyenaia,  versicolor,  leeta, 
and  miniata  appear  to  be  mere  forms  of  one  apeciea,  and  recurvata, 
diacolor,  obragillensia,  lutea,  and  Macleanica  of  another.  Additiona 
are  S.  Pearcei  (Baker),  in  Ref.  Bot.  t.,  308,  and  S.  suspensum  (Baker), 
in  Ref.  Bot.,  t.  22. 

48.  EucROsiA. — Monotypic,  the  habitat  being  Ecuador,  not  Peru, 
as  given  in  Kunth. 

•t9.  Callithauma. — Species  two. 

50.  Narcissus. — Including  Corbnlaria,  Ajax,  Qneltia,  Ganymedes, 
and  Hermione.     Species  twenty-one. 

51.  IxioLiRioN. — Monotypic,  tataricum  being  a  mere  variety  of 
montanum.     It  extends  to  ijeloochistan  and  Afghanistan. 

52.  PoLiANTHKS. — Monotypio. 

53.  Alstrcemeria. — Species  twenty  to  thirty,  or  more,  a  large 
number  of  novelties  from  Chili  having  been  described  from 
Philippi  and  several  from  Brazil  by  myself  (Joarn.  Bot.,  1877. 
p.  259). 
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51.  Bo.MAEEA.  —  Icolading  Sphaerino  and  Wichuraoa.  Species 
about  fifty,  Kunth'e  needing  to  be  greatly  reduced,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  B.  edulis.  A  fine  addition  is  B.  Carderi 
(Masters),  and  there  are  many  others  still  undescribed.  Sphoerine 
and  Wichuraja  differ  from  Bomarea  in  habit  alone-  Both  this 
genus  and  Alstroeoieria  greatly  need  re-monographing  from  present 
material. 

55.  Leontociur  (Philippi). — Desc.  Nuev.  Plant.,  p.  69.  Mono, 
typic. 


ROSE    GROWING    I^f    PRA.NCE. 

fContinued  from  page  316.) 

The  Brier. 

The  Wild  Brier,  ivhich  furnishes  us  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  stocks  for  grafting  Roses,  fully  deserves  a  special 
description  in  every  practical  treatise  ou  the  cultivation  of 
Eoses.  It  is,  however,  rarely  that  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  such 
works,  writers  of  Rose  manuals  apparently  caring  but  little  to 
learn  what  it  is  and  whence  it  comes.  The  price  of  the  Brier 
in  Paris  is  always  rather  high.  Some  time  since  Brier  stocks 
were  at  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  100,  but  lately,  owing  to  some  40 
or  .50  per  cent,  of  the  wild  trees  having  died,  this  price  has 
become  doubled.  This  mortality  is  partly  due  to  the  negli- 
gence, and  still  more  to  the  ignorance,  of  those  who  collect 
the  stocks.  We  think,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
the  results  of  five  years'  experience  of  Brier  stock  collecting  in 
the  forests  of  the  Haute  Saone. 

The  Wild  Brier  (Rosa  canina)  is  indigenous  to  Europe.  It 
is  found  in  every  forest  and  hedge,  and  propagates  itself  by 
seed  and,  above  all,  by  suckers ;  in  fact,  it  has  the  property  in 
the  very  highest  degree  of  throwing  off  underground  stems 
which  spread  out  a  long  way  from  the  parent  stem,  and  cause 
themselves,  by  their  entanglements,  to  be  looked  on  by  wood- 
men as  a  perfect  plague.  The  Brier  is  often  confused  with  its 
near  neighbour  the  Rosa  rubiginosa  or  Sweet  Brier.  The 
leaves  of  this  kind  of  Rose  are  rust  coloured,  the  skin  of  the 
stem  is  of  polished  green,  the  thorns  are  small  and  numerous, 
the  leaves  are  dark  green  and  crinkled,  and  when  rubbed  with 
the  fingers  leave  behind  them  an  odour  closely  resembling  that 
of  a  Reinette  Apple.  This  Rose  and  its  four  varieties  make 
but  poor  stocks,  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  used  for 
grafting  Pimpernel  and  Moss  Roses,  which  have  a  certain 
amount  of  analogy  with  it.  As  far  as  yielding  good  stocks  for 
Rose  growing,  all  Briers  in  a  wood  are  not  alike.  Those  which 
grow  in  freshly-cleared  parts  are  preferable  to  those  found  in 
the  old  nnderwood  or  under  high  trees  ;  their  stems,  being 
always  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  are  very  strong,  the  tissues 
being  firm  and  the  bark  hard,  and  they  fear  nothing  from 
either  the  sun  or  the  dry  March  winds,  which  are  always  fatal 
to  subjects  grown  in  the  shade.  In  the  young  Brier  the  skin 
is  bright  green  with  a  tendency  to  purple  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  the  thorns,  which  are  bent  like  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  with  the  point  downwards,  are  unequally  placed  on  the 
stem.  In  the  third  year  the  bark  becomes  grey  and  rough. 
Besides  this,  the  old  Briers  which  have  been  cut  down  close  to 
the  ground  throw  out  vigorous  young  suckers,  which  grow 
faster  than  the  trees  and  bushes  surrounding  them,  and,  being 
much  taller  than  their  neighbours,  they  produce  perfectly 
straight  stems.  It  is,  therefore,  in  forest  clearings  of  from 
three  to  six  years  old  that  we  must  look  for  our  Brier  stocks, 
but  we  must  remember  that,  although  uprooting  them  is  a 
real  benefit  to  the  forest  in  which  they  occur,  it  is  not  always 
agreeable  to  the  landowner,  who  naturally  considers  that  be 
is  the  best  judge  as  to  what  should  be  taken  away  and  what 
should  be  left. 

TJrROOTixG  BiuEus. — The  labourer  whose  work  it  is  to  pull 
up  the  Briers  ought  to  bo  provided  with  a  pickaxe,  a  secateur, 
und  a  hand-saw.  He  ought  also  to  be  given  a  good  pair  of 
thick  leather  gaiters,  rising  above  the  kuee,  to  protect  his  legs 
from  the  Blackberry  bushes  and  the  Thorns.  Somewhat 
luckily  for  the  owners  of  woods,  the  Brier  does  not  grow 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  same  forest ;  there  are, 
however,  quite  enough  to  enable  a  clever  labourer  who 
knows  how  to  choose  his  spot  to  collect  from  150  to  200 
stocks  per  day.      As    he   uproots  the  Briers  they  are  laid 


together  in  little  heaps  at  the  side  of  the  pathway  leading 
through  the  wood,  the  heaps  being  collected  into  larger  ones  of 
150  each,  and  carried  away  by  the  labourer  at  the  end  of  his 
day's  work.  When  carried  out  of  the  wood  the  Brier  stocks 
are,  so  to  speak,  in  an  unmanufactured  condition ;  they  have 
still  to  undergo  the  operations  of  trimming  and  sorting. 
These  operations  are  not  always  performed  on  the  spot ;  it  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  wrap  up  the  roots  of  the  Brier  stocks 
with  the  Moss  found  in  their  native  habitat,  and  stow  them  in 
a  cellar,  or  some  other  cool,  dry  locality.  If  these  precautions 
are  taken,  and  they  are  not  difficult  to  fulfil,  the  Briers  will 
stand  a  temperature  of  9°  Fahr.  below  freezing  point,  and  may 
remain  in  this  condition,  while  waiting  to  be  trimmed  and 
sorted,  for  a  month  or  more  without  their  ultimate  healthiness 
being  interfered  with. 

Tkijijiisg  the  Stocks  and  Prei'aking  the  Roots. — The 
roots  of  the  Brier  stocks  have  to  be  properly  trimmed  before 
they  are  fit  for  planting.  The  Brier  ought  first  to  be  deprived 
of  the  more  or  less  strong  portions  of  the  old  stem  from  which 
it  sprung,  and  should  have  a  good  healthy  root  allowed  to 
remain.  It  is  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  stem  and 
the  root,  called  the  collar,  that  the  new  roots  will  spring  forth. 
It  often  happens  that  these  roots  are  already  developed  when 
the  Brier  is  pulled  up,  and,  being  very  delicate,  have  no  doubt 
suffered  in  the  process  of  extraction,  in  which  case  they  must 
be  cut  off  within  J-  in.  of  the  stem,  or  even  close  to  it,  according 
as  the  injury  done  to  them  is  serious  or  not.  The  outermost 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  Brier  is  dark  brown  ;  the  inner  bark 
greenish-white,  sometimes  of  a  pinkish  hue,  at  others  purple. 
When  the  root  is  of  an  unnatural  colour  the  skin  should  be 
lifted  up ;  if  the  inner  bark  is  found  to  be  dark  brown  or 
black,  and  if  in  addition  the  fibres  are  very  porous,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  stock  will  not  live.  When  several  stems 
belong  to  the  same  stool,  they  are  divided,  so  as  to  leave  a  good 
root  to  each  stem.  As  many  stems  as  possible  must  be  kept ; 
at  the  same  time,  if  there  be  any  need  for  it,  weak  stems  must 
be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  growing  nothing  but  vigorous 
stocks.  The  preceding  operations  are  performed  with  the 
secateur  and  hand-saw,  taking  care  to  pare  down  the 
rough  edges  of  all  the  cuttings  with  the  pruning-knife. 
The  edges  of  the  bark  should  also  be  smoothly  rounded  off. 
For  trimming  the  roots  a  very  strong  secateur,  with  long 
handles  and  without  springs,  is  necessary.  One  of  the  handles 
is  fixed  horizontally  in  a  heavy  block  of  wood  firmly  fastened 
to  the  ground,  the  other  being  provided  with  a  wooden  handle 
similar  to  that  of  a  chisel  or  screw-driver.  The  stock  to  be 
trimmed  is  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  free  handle  of  the 
secateur  worked  with  the  right.  The  dimensions  of  this  tool 
are  as  follows :  Length  of  the  handles,  10  in. ;  thickness,  J  in. ; 
length  of  the  cast  steel  blade,  2^  in. ;  width,  1|  in. ;  thickness, 
:|-  in.;  length  of  the  hook,  2J  in. ;  thickness,  -5  in.  The  price  is 
from  12s.  to  I63.  Amongst  the  gathering  we  shall  no  doubt 
find  a  number  of  seedlings  and  suckers  which  have  sprung  up 
naturally.  These  stocks  must  have  their  own  roots,  which 
may  be  trimmed  down  by  the  pruning-knife  to  within  1-lOth  in, 
of  their  point  of  insertion.  In  trimming  the  stocks  we  must 
invariably  cut  away  all  the  underground  stems,  which  make 
their  appearance  in  the  form  of  buds  and  suckers.  Fig  6 
shows  a  stock  of  each  kind,  the  cross  lines  showing  the  parts 
of  the  root  which  should  be  cut  off.  The  buds  spring  out  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  and 
of  a  woody  texture.  The  sucker,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
smooth  bark,  and  is  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  or  red,  and  in  its 
general  character  it  is  more  like  a  branch  than  a  root.  Both 
buds  and  suckers  must  be  rigorously  cut  down  to  the  point 
from  which  they  spring,  otherwise  they  are  almost  certain  to 
grow  into  useless  shoots  that  will  only  exhaust  the  stock 
instead  of  strengthening  it. 

Preparation  ov  the  Stem. — The  rudimentary  buds  which 
make  their  appearance  on  the  stem  of  the  Brier  stock  should 
be  cut  off  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  length  of  the  stem 
should  be  upright  and  smooth  without  any  growths  upon  it. 
The  last  operation  is  to  cut  the  stocks  to  the  proper  height, 
which  allows  us  to  divide  them  into  four  classes. 

Sorting  the  Stocks. — The  first,  which  includes  "full 
stocks,"  properly  so  called,  consists  of  the  strongest  Briers,  of 
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from  6-lOth  in.  to  1|  in.  iu  diameter,  and  about  4  ft.  4  in.  in 
length.  The  second  class,  or  "  half  stocks,"  includes  Briers  of 
less  diameter  than  6-lOth  in.  aud  only  about  2  ft.  8  iu.  in  height, 
that  being  the  length  proportionate  to  the  vigour  of  the  stock. 
The  third  class,  called  "  bastard  stocks,"  are  too  weak  for  half 
stocks,  and  are  cut  to  a  length  of  less  than  2  ft.  8  in.  The 
fourth  class  are  called  "  dwarfs,"  and  include  those  Briers 
which  are  too  small  to  be  included  in  either  of  the  other 
classes.  They  are  cut  down  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  root,  and 
are  used  for  grafting  dwarf  Roses.  In  order  to  cut  the  stocks 
to  their  proper  lengths,  gauges  are  used  by  the  workman,  the 
cutting,  of  course,  being  performed  by  a  secateur.  They  are 
thrown  into  four  heaps  as  they  are  cut,  and  afterwards  bound 
up  into  bundles  of  fifty  stocks,  and  sent  immediately  to  the 


Fig.  6.— Trimmed  Stocks. 

nursery.  With  these  four  different  sizes  stocks  of  all  descrip- 
tions can  be  supplied,  whether  for  borders,  circular  beds,  or 
clumps.  So  much  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  preparing  the 
stocks ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  recommending  Rose 
growers  to  supplement  them  by  covering  the  cut  surfaces  with 
the  protecting  wax  before  mentioned.  The  grafting  wax  will 
protect  the  stem  from  the  effects  of  damp,  which  is  apt  to 
lead  to  the  rotting  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  When  once 
this  decomposition  sets  in  it  proceeds  slowly  but  surely,  and 
spreads  upwards  towards  the  graft,  which  it  will  ultimately 
destroy.  The  evil  is  sometimes  not  so  great  as  we  have  repre- 
sented, but  in  any  case  a  dry,  dead  mass  of  wood  is  always  found 
at  the  top  of  the  stock,  which  soon  becomes  hollow,  affording  a 
refuge  to  the  insects  that  ultimately  prey  on  the  graft.  The 
application  of  grafting  wax  to  the  cut  ends  of  the  stocks  is  neither 


an  expensive  nor  troublesome  operation.  It  may  be  performed 
with  the  spatula,  or,  better  still,  by  dipping  the  end  of  the 
stock  in  the  melted  (vax  as  soon  as  it  has  been  cut  to  the 
proper  length. 

Plantint,  BitiEa  Stocks.— These  stocks  are  laid  in  by  the 
heels  if  the  weather  is  not  favourable  for  planting  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  weather  is  fine,  the  ground  pretty  dry, 
and  all  fear  of  frost  is  past,  the  Briers  may  be  planted  out  in 
borders  or  elsewhere.  We  will  suppose  that  the  planting  out 
takes  place  in  spring,  according  to  general  practice,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  stocks  being  made  in  the  winter.  Briers,  however, 
can  be  planted  out  in  the  autumn  if  necessary. 

Planting  in  Bordeks. — The  ground  is  divided  into  borders 
.5  ft.  6  in.  wide,  the  borders  being  separated  by  pathways  2  ft. 
2  in.  wide ;  the  stocks  are  planted  in  rows  1  ft.  4  in.  from  each 
other,  the  distance  between  each  Brier  being  1  ft.  2  in.  The 
row  in  the  middle  (the  third)  is  planted  with  full  stocks,  the 
second  and  fouroh  with  half-stocks,  and  the  first  and  fifth  with 
bastards  or  dwarfs.  This  plan  of  arranging  the  plants  gives 
more  light  to  the  middle  row,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  opera- 
tion of  grafting,  &c.  This  method  of  planting  in  borders  is 
generally  adopted  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  as  it  allows  a  large 
number  of  stocks  to  be  placed  in  a  limited  space — a  great 
advantage  in  localities  where  land  is  scarce  aud  rents  are  high. 
Some  growers  object  LO  this  mode  of  planting  on  account  of 
the  stocks  being  too  crowded,  so  that  many  of  them  will  not 
take  root  for  want  of  room,  or  because  the  grafts  are  liable  to 
be  broken  off  by  careless  or  stupid  labourers,  so  that  in  many 
cases  there  is  nothing  gained,  and  planting  in  the  open  ground 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Planting  in  Open  Beds. — The  soil  of  the  bed  having  been 
properly  prepared,  the  sides  being,  let  us  suppose,  on  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  we  first  of  all  lay  down  rows  of  pegs  from 
the  east  to  the  west  sides,  the  space  between  the  rows  being 
1  ft.  8  in.,  between  the  pegs  in  each  row  1  ft.,  and  between  the 
end  pegs  and  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  bed  about  6  in. 
The  pegs  are  intended  to  show  the  places  where  the  stocks  are 
to  be  planted ;  the  plantation  is  begun  on  the  north  side,  the 
tallest  stocks  being  used  first.  A  cord  is  stretched  between 
the  first  and  last  pegs,  and  a  labourer  makes  the  first  hole  with 
a  spade  at  a  distance  of  6  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  bed ;  the 
hole  should  be  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  deep,  according  as  the  soil  is 
light  or  heavy.  A  second  labourer,  who  carries  the  Brier  stocks 
under  his  left  arm,  places  one  iu  the  hole,  leaning  it  lightly 
against  the  string,  without,  however,  forcing  it  into  the  ground. 
The  first  labourer  makes  a  second  hole  at  1  ft.  from  the  first, 
filling  up  the  latter  with  the  earth  he  takes  out,  treading  the 
soil  firmly  round  the  stock,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
The  line  of  stocks  is  then  made  perfectly  straight  by  treading 
the  soil  round  their  roots  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  planting  out  proceeds  in  this  way,  passing  successively 
from  full  stocks  to  half-stocks,  bastards,  and  dwarfs.  The 
plantation,  when  completed,  will  have  the  heads  of  the  stocks 
inclining  gently  from  north  to  south,  and  under  the  best  con- 
ditions for  light  and  air.  This  method  of  planting  seems  to  us 
the  best,  always  provided  that  the  extent  of  the  ground  and 
the  number  of  the  stocks  do  not  allow  us  to  devote  a  whole 
bed  to  each  class.  The  Briers  generally  having  but  few  roots 
at  the  time  they  are  planted,  we  must  encourage  the  formation 
of  fresh  rootlets  by  spreading  over  the  beds  a  layer  of  deo- 
dorised night  soil,  or,  better  still,  this  valuable  fertiliser  may  be 
placed  in  the  holes  before  planting  the  stocks,  their  striking 
being  then  made  almost  certain  by  this  simple  precaution. 
The  vigour  of  the  growth  of  the  stocks  fully  compensates  for 
the  extra  expense  of  the  manure. 

Afie  R  Treatment. — The  after-attention  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
plantations  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  method  of  planting  out 
has  been  adopted.  It  consists  in  turning  over  the  ground  three 
times  during  the  first  year,  and  in  pinching  off  all  useless  buds 
and  shoots.  The  first  digging  is  generally  performed  imme- 
diately after  the  first  pinching  off,  which  generally  takes  place 
in  May.  The  second  should  be  in  July,  and  the  third  in  Septem- 
ber. The  number  of  diggings  and  iiime  at  which  they  ought  to  be 
performed  varies  greatly  with  the  condition  of  the  ground  and 
the  state  of  the  weather  since  the  last  time  the  ground  was 
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turned  over.  For  instance,  if  the  turning  over  of  a  bed  filled 
with  weeds  is  followed  by  heavy  rain,  it  will  facilitate  their 
growth,  thus  in  part  destroying  the  good  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  ihis  case  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  we.ither  is 
settled,  and  then  give  the  ground  a  thorough  forking.  The 
weeds  brought  to  the  surface  are  soon  burnt  up  by  the  sun. 
This  operation  should,  however,  be  entrusted  to  a  careful 
man,  or  the  stocks  will  run  great  danger  of  being  stripped 
of  their  bark,  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  prongs  of  the  fork. 
Pinching  off  the  useless  buds  and  shoots  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  work,  the  object  of  the  operation  being  to  roar  a 
stock  with  a  certain  number  of  vigorous  shoots  growing  from 
its  head,  any  or  all  of  which  will  be  fit  to  receive  grafts  or 
shield  buds,  besides  being  so  symmetrically  placed  as  to  form  a 
handsome  head.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  destroy  useless  or  badly  placed  shoots,  as  by 
so  doing  we  may  injure  the  growth  of  the  stock.  The  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  reach  a  length  of  from  IJ  in.  to  li  in. 
before  they  are  pinched  off.  We  may  now  choose  the  shoots 
which  are  to  form  the  head  of  the  future  Rose  tree.  When  the 
stock  is  strong  and  healthy  we  may  allow  three  to  remain, 
leaving  only  two,  or  even  one,  on  those  which  are  weaker. 
The  shoots  which  are  chosen  should,  of  course,  be  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  stock,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
in  a  circle  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Havin" 
made  choice  of  the  shoots  to  be  preserved,  the  others  are  cut 
off  with  the  pruning-knife  close  to  the  stem.  The  labourer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prune  the  stocks  ought  to  precede  him  who 
turns  up  the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent  the  freshly-disturbed 
soil  from  being  trampled  upon.  He  should  also  examine  the 
foot  of  the  stocks  to  see  if  they  are  throwing  off  any  under- 
ground suckers,  and  destroy  them  if  necessary.  A  sharp  look- 
out, too,  must  be  kept  for  the  cockchafer  grub  amongst  the 
roots  of  the  stocks.  We  will  now  suppose  that  all  our  Brier 
stocks  have  been  uprooted  from  their  native  soil  and,  for  the 
most  part,  successfully  transferred  to  the  nursery  ready  for 
grafting  or  shield  budding.  Some  of  the  stocks  will  no  doubt 
have  failed  to  take  root,  the  mortality  amongst  them,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  being  sometimes  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 
If  the  directions  given  above,  which  are  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  experience,  are  strictly  followed,  the  loss  may  be 
diminished  to  one-half.  Another  precaution  which  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  loss  is  to  daub  the  entire  stock  over  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  cow  manure,  an  easy  and  cheap  operation, 
which  may  be  performed  either  immediately  after  the  stocks 
have  been  trimmed,  or  just  before  they  are  planted  out.  Take 
equal  parts  of  dry  earth  and  dried  cow  manure,  or  one-third  of 
earth,  one-third  of  fresh  cow  manure,  and  one-third  of  clay, 
and  mix  them  in  a  tub  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
thin  paste.  The  stock  should  be  steeped  in  this  mixture 
and  allowed  to  dry.  The  coating  which  it  thus  acquires 
remains  upon  it  sufficiently  long  to  protect  it  against  the  cold 
March  winds  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  spring,  and  keeps  the 
bark  in  fresh  and  supple  condition,  which  is  favourable  to  its 
growth.  When  the  best  shoots  for  grafting  are  not  exactly  at 
tbe  end  of  the  stem,  they  are,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  remain 
in  company  with  the  terminal  shoot,  which  will  help  to  draw 
up  the  s^ap  and  prevent  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  above 
the  choicer  shoots  from  becoming  dry  and  withered.  After 
tbe  grafts  have  taken  the  central  shoot  is  cut  off.  When 
several  shoots  spring  from  the  same  point,  the  weakest  are 
sacrificed  and  the  strongest  allowed  to  remain.  When  all  the 
shoots  on  a  stock  are  badly  placed,  the  highest  is  allowed  to 
remain  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  sap  ;  and  at  grafting  time  the 
stem  is  used  for  shield-budding,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 
As  already  explained,  pinching  off  ought  to  take  place  about 
the  month  of  May,  but  the  growth  of  the  stocks  must,  never- 
theless, be  continually  watched,  in  order  to  give  the  shoots 
which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  a  -fair  chance  of  developing. 

J.  Lacii.\ume. 


Rose  de  la  Grifferaie  as  a  Stock.— Mr.  William  Paul 
recommends  the  nse  of  this  as  a  stock,  and  certainly  the  growth 
made  upon  it  in  his  nurseries,  as  contrasted  with  that  on  the  seed- 
ling Brier  or  the  Manetti,  is  very  striking.  This  was  pointed  out 
in  the  acconnt  which  was  recently  given  of  the  Waltham  Cross 
Narseriea  in  The  Garden  (p.  255). 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK, 


Flower   Garden. 

Auriculas.— In  the  aoath  of  England  it  ia  absolutely  neceaaary 
to  grow  Aiiriculag  in  a  sha^^y  position,  not  unier  trees  or  in  a  place 
where  they  can  be  overshaded,  but  under  a  north  wall  or  high,  cloae 
hedge,  with  the  back  of  the  frames  placei  against  them.  E^en  in 
snch  a  position,  at  raidsnmmer  the  plants  almoat  get  too  much  sua 
and  require  to  be  shaded  in  the  afternoon  from,  say,  half-past  one  to 
between  four  and  five  o'clock.  Early  in  Angnst  shading  becomes 
unnecessary,  and  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  or  earlier  if 
the  weather  shoald  be  dull  and  wet,  the  frames  must  be  removed  to 
an  open  position  in  which  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  full  effects  of 
sun  and  air.  It  ia  difficult  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  green  fly 
daring  summer;  fumigating  with  Tobacco  smoke  is  injurious  to  the 
young  leaves,  and  it  requires  great  patience  to  brash  the  fly  off  with 
small  camel's-hair  brushes  ;  by  the  middle  of  October  the  leaves  are 
able  to  resist  the  effects  of  Tobacco  smoke  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
aphis.  See  that  the  plants  are  cleared  from  decaying  leaves  and 
weeds  when  they  are  removed,  and  that  the  ground  where  the  framea 
are  to  stand  ia  saturated  with  Hm3  water  to  kill  slugs  and  worms. 
Slugs  areagreat  pest  to  Auricila  cultivators,  and  at  this  season  they 
are  very  troublesome;  if  there  be  any  in  the  frames  they  must  bo 
looked  for  at  night  with  a  lamp. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Growers  of  theae  are  now  buay 
amoving  layers froa  their  plaita  and  potting  them.  This  may  bo 
rone  any  time  during  October,  but  it  ia  not  desirable  that  it  should 
de  done  earlier,  as  I  have  found  that  the  plants  when  potted  very 
barly  do  not  succeed  well  during  winter.  Ic  is  well,  too,  for  growers 
en  different  districts  to  be  acquainted  with  one  another,  aa  a  change 
iof  plants  from  north  to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  ia  beneficial  to 
the  plants,  and  this  change  is  made  most  advantageously  now.  One 
grower  in  Bradford,  let  us  say,  wishes  a  change  of  stock  ;  he  writes 
to  his  friend  in  E'ssex,  a«d  offers  to  send  him  100  pairs,  and  the 
southern  grower  reciprocates  this  offer  by  sending  100  pairs  of  similar 
sorts  to  Bradford.  No  time,  moreover,  must  now  be  ]o3tia  obtaining 
any  new  sorts  which  it  may  be  intended  to  purchase.  Many  wait 
until  spring  before  they  buy  their  plants;  but  I  do  not  think  that  a, 
good  plan.  The  plants  are  much  more  easily  removed  now,  and  they 
do  not  experience  any  check  to  growth  at  this  season.  1  find  that 
they  stand  the  winter  best  if  no  manure  ia  mixed  with  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  potting  up  the  layers.  A  good  compost  consists  of  turfy 
loam  broken  np  fine  four  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part,  and  sharp  sand 
one  part.  When  potted,  plunge  the  pots  in  some  dry,  light  material 
in  cold  frames.  I  use  3-in.  pots  for  one  plant,  and  5-in.  ones  for 
two. 

Polyanthuses. — The  treatment  which  these  require  is  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  the  Auricula,  except  that  it  is  not  usual  to  grow 
Polyanthuses  in  pots  all  the  year  round.  They  are  turned  out  of 
their  pots  after  they  have  flowered  and  planted  in,  rich  soil  in  a  part 
of  the  garden  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  good  time  to  lift 
and  pot  them  is  in  August  or  September,  but  many  prefer  not  to 
disturb  them  until  October.  I  shall  not  pot  my  plants  until  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Seedlings  that  were  sown  in  July  or  August 
ought  now  to  be  pricked  out  from  the  seed  pots ;  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  plants  may  be  potted  into  a  S-in.  or  6.in.  pot.  The  Poly- 
anthus requires  a  rather  heavier  soil  than  the  Auricula,  and  this  is 
obtained  by  using  less  leaf  mould  and  sand  in  its  composition.  I  find 
that  there  are  mauy  autumn  trasses  of  flower  showing  ;  these,  of 
course,  are  pinched  out  as  eoon  as  they  can  be  handled.  When 
potted  the  plants  must  be  placed  under  glass  lights  the  same  as 
Auriculas. 

Dahlias. — Where  these  are  cut  down  by  frost  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dig  up  the  roots  after  cutting  over  the  stem  about  1  ft.  above  the 
ground.  The  sterna  sometimes  contain  water,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  drain  out  by  turning  them  upside  down,  and  they  may 
remain  in  that  position  for  a  whole  day  oat-of-doora  if  the  weather 
be  favourable.  When  the  roots  are  dry  let  them  be  stored  away  in 
a  room  for  the  winter.  I  have  seen  Dahlia  roots  much  injured  when 
placed  near  hot-water  pipes  in  a  Mushroom  house.  They  do  best 
stored  in  dryish  sand  in  a  shed,  from  which  frost  ia  excluded,  and 
while  at  rest  they  ought  not  to  be  stimulated  by  artificial  heat. 

Hollyhocks. — Choice  aorta  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  potted 
before  severe  frosts  seta  in  ;  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  cold 
frame,  in  which,  indeed,  the  general  collection  ought  to  be  wintered, 
but  it  is  a  good  plan,  and  saves  some  trouble,  if  the  frame  be  filled 
with  some  good  friable  loam,  and  the  plants  pnt  out  in  that,  planting 
them  rather  closely  together,  but  njt  S3  close  aa  to  injure  the 
growths.     The  lights  may  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  j  after- 
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wards  in  fine  weather  they  may  be  removed,  replacing  them  at  night 
to  prevent  the  plants  being  injared  by  a  deluge  of  rain  or  cutting, 
frosty  winds, 

GIa(3ioli. — The  great  difiSculty  with  hybrids  of  the  Gandavensia 
Bection  is  to  get  the  roots  sufficiently  ripened  bore  the  ground  is 
deluged  by  the  autumn  rains,  succeeded  by  sharp  frosts.  It  is  de- 
sirab'e  to  lift  them  before  the  stems  are  quite  decayed,  and  a  dry 
day  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  bulbs  should  be  sepa- 
rated  from  the  stems  as  they  are  lifted  and  put  into  clean  flower 
pots,  with  the  label  attached  to  each.  I  then  place  the  pots  con. 
taining  them  in  a  Vinery,  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut,  and 
plenty  of  air  ought  to  be  admitted  to  dry  them.  When  dry 
store  them  in  a  fruit  room,  or  any  dry  place,  and  do 
not  allow  frost  to  get  at  them.  lo  the  operation  of  lifting 
a  number  of  very  small  corms  will  be  found  attached  to 
each  root,  and  if  it  be  desirable  to  increase  the  stock  these  ought  to 
be  preserved.  Each  sort  should  be  wrapped  up  separately  in  paper 
in  a  little  dry  mould  or  sand. 

Fatisies  and  Pinks. — Beds  of  these  may  now  be  planted  in 
rich  soil  as  has  been  described  in  previous  numbers.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable to  plant  a  few  of  each  in  boxes,  and  to  to  keep  them  ia  a  cold 
frame  to  fill  up  any  blanks  that  may  be  made  during  winter.  Pansies 
intended  to  be  grown  in  pots  should  now  be  potted  into  -i.in.  or  5-in, 
pots  to  be  potted  again  when  the  pots  have  been  well  filled  with 
roots.  The  Pansy,  as  most  of  us  know,  likes  a  rich  soil  in  which  to 
grow,  and  the  plants  when  potted  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
near  the  glass. — J.  Douglas. 

Spring  Gardening. — Wherever  it  is  intended  to  carry  this  out, 
the  arrangement  of  the  garden  should  now  be  decided  upon  without 
delay ;  and  everything,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  in  readiness  for 
replanting  the  beds  and  borders  as  soon  as  their  present  occupants 
have  been  removed.  It  is  necessary  that  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
other  bulbs  intended  for  this  purpose  should  be  planted  as  scon  as 
possible,  as  well  as  the  various  species  of  spring- flowering  herbaceous 
plants  used  for  spring  bedding,  such  as  the  different  species  of 
Aubrietia,  which  are  nearly  all  suitable  for  this  purpose;  Arabia 
alpina,  lucida,  pra3eox,  and  purpurea  ;  double  Daisies  of  various  kinds, 
all  of  which  are  moat  effective  as  profuse-flowering  spring  plants  j 
Gentians,  Hepaticas,  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  azorica,  double  and 
single  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Vinoas,  Violas,  beddiog  Pansies, 
double  and  single  Wallflowers,  and  others.  Many  hardy  succulent 
plants,  such  as  the  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and  other  species,  may 
also  be  used  with  good  effect  in  spring  bedding;  and,  by  their  aid, 
the  carpet  style  of  planting  may  be  adopted  in  spring  as  well  as  in 
summer.  In  arranging  the  spring-flowering  plants  for  the  various 
beds  in  the  flower  garden  it  will  seldom  be  advisable  to  plant  any  of 
them  with  bulbs  alone,  such  as  the  Ilyaointhand  Tulip,  as  this  would 
necessarily  leave  the  surface  of  the  beds  destitute  of  verdure  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  season.  But  a  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment may  be  made,  and  a  better  effect  produced,  by  planting  the 
bulbs  somewhat  thinly  in  most  of  the  principal  beds  at  least;  and, 
as  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  by  carpeting  the  surface  with  such 
plants  as  Aubrietias,  Violas,  Silenes,  Sedums,  and  other  suitable 
plants,  a  finished  look  is  given  to  the  garden  which  will  continue  to 
increase  in  beauty  as  the  various  bulbs  are  developed.  Lawns  and 
Grass  belts  will  still  require  to  be  occasionally  mowed  either  with  the 
scythe  or  the  mowing  machine,  and,  together  with  gravel  walks,  will 
require  frequent  attention  as  regards  sweeping  and  rolling — in  fact, 
the  broom  or  the  sweeping  machine  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  be 
in  constant  request. 

Herbaceous  Border.— While  the  late  autamn.flowering  plants 
still  gladden  the  eye  and  give  interest  to  the  herbaceous  border,  the 
great  majority  of  its  occupants  have  already  had  their  summer 
growth  levelled  with  the  ground,  or  are  in  a  condition  for  that  opera- 
tion. A  word  or  two,  as  to  what  may  be  considered  by  many  a  very 
simple  process,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Be  it  remembered  that 
Nature's  mode  of  removing  the  hanlm  is  a  gradual  one,  viz.,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  decay,  extending,  in  most  cases,  through  the 
entire  winter  months.  Admitting  at  once  that,  where  neatness  and 
trimness  is  an  essential  point,  it  will  not  do  to  follow  Nature's  lead 
too  closely  ;  nevertheless,  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  her,  and  that, 
too,  with  advantage.  The  lesson  is  this — never  to  out  down  too  close 
to  the  ground,  but  leave  suflBcient  length  of  the  old  stems  that  they 
may  readily  be  bent  to  one  side.  Such  stems  are  almost  invariably 
hollow  towards  the  base,  and  not  unfrequently  constitute  channels 
whereby  decay,  owing  to  the  continued  presence  or  accumulation  of 
water  therein,  is  conveyed  beyond  the  ordinary  stem  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  root-stock.  From  this  cause  alone  many  a  valuable 
herbaceous  plant  has  been  lost ;  therefore,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  cases,  it  is  well  to  act  up  to  it  as  a  rule.  Another 
bit  of  advice,  bearing  on  the  same  operation,  is,  that  the  knife  used 


for  the  purpose  should  always  have  a  sharp,  keen  blade.  The  sup- 
position generally  prevalent  is  that  any  old  knife  will  do,  but  such  ia 
not  the  case.  In  many  of  the  better  class  of  herbaceous  plants  the 
buds,  upon  which  depends  the  next  year's  floral  display,  are  densely 
arranged  on  a  somewhat  fleshy  root. stock  immediately  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  nor  is  this  root-stock  always  tough ;  hence,  when 
a  blunt  knife  is  carelessly  applied  to  the  old  decayed  stem,  the  jerk 
intended  to  remove  the  decayed  part  is  liable  to  break  off  the  crown 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  leave  a  blank  in  your  border  beauty  for 
next  year.  In  the  wild  garden  this  operation  should  always  be  left 
to  Nature  herself ;  let  there  be  no  catting  until  a  general  clearance 
takes  place  in  spring. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

East  Indian  Orchid  House. — The  non-paeudo-bula  forming 
section  of  Orchids,  snch  as  Phalaonopsis,  Vandaa,  Aerides,  and  Sacco. 
labiums,  do  not  require  a  long  season  of  rest  like  most  o!  the  Den- 
drobes,  Cattlejas,  Leelias,  Oacidiums,  and  many  others.  When 
they  are  treated  so  as  to  induce  the  necessary  cessation  of  growth 
through  the  winter,  it  should  not  be  done  too  suddenly  by  keeping 
the  temperature  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  growing  season,  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  uutil  it  is 
reduced  all  at  once,  or  nearly  so.  In  place  of  this,  a  gradual  re- 
duotion  should  be  made  as  the  days  shorten,  especially  in  the  night 
temperature,  which  may  range  some  5^  to  G°  lower  than  when  the 
days  were  longer.  There  should  also  be  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  atmospheric  moisture,  which  will  still  further  assist  the  solidify, 
ing  of  whatever  growth  is  yet  made.  This  is  essentially  necessary, 
for  such  portion  of  leaf-growth  in  the  above  plants  as  is  made  under 
the  shortened  conditions  of  light  existing  through  the  autumn  months 
will  be  of  a  much  softer  character  than  that  which  is  formed  eailier 
in  the  season,  unless  there  be  some  counterbalancing  effect  produced, 
such  as  that  consequent  upon  a  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere.  For  a 
like  purpose  much  less  shading  should  now  be  used  ;  in  fact,  after  this 
time  it  may  wholly  be  dispensed  with  for  plants  that  have  been  grown 
under  a  regular  course  of  moderate  heat,  moderate  moisture,  and  no 
more  shading  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  lean  - 
to  houses  facing  the  south,  where  sometimes  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright  and  there  are  any  flaws  in  the  glass,  these  will  burn  tho 
leaves  both  late  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  early  in  spring,  when 
otherwise  the  plants  would  be  in  no  way  injured  by  the  sun  acting 
upon  them  ;  neither  is  it  advisable  to  dispense  with  shading  so  early 
in  the  season  with  those  Orchids  that  have  been  systematically  treated 
to  the  heavy  shading,  and  hot,  stifling  atmosphere  that  some  growers 
consider  necessary,  as  under  such  conditions  the  whole  tissues  of  the 
plants  are  weak  and  watery,  and  little  calculated  to  bear  any  extreme. 
As  a  matter  of  coarse,  with  Orchids,  more  than  any  other  subjects 
cultivated  under  glass,  it  is  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  actual 
condition  of  individual  plants,  as  where  any  particular  species  is 
duplicated  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  almost  always  occurs  in 
large  collections,  there  will  be  some  plants  of  each  kind  earlier  or 
later  in  their  growth,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  time  at 
which  they  flowered.  In  houses  that  are  a  good  length  much  may  ba 
done  at  this  season  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  description  of 
plants  under  consideration,  placing  those  that  are  about  completing 
sufficient  growth  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  where  less  moisture 
may  be  applied  to  the  roots,  reserving  the  warmest  end  for  ouch  as 
flowered  and  commenced  growing  later,  for  with  these  plants  there  ia 
no  completion  of  growth  in  the  way  that  takes  place  with  those  that 
form  pseado. bulbs,  the  production  and  completion  of  which  amonuta 
to  an  ordinary  season's  growth  ;  but  with  the  plants  now  under  treat- 
ment the  growth  is  simply  an  extension  of  leaves,  roots,  and  stems  ; 
consequently,  there  is  no  pai'tioular  point  in  its  formation  to  indicate 
where  the  treatment  calculated  to  keep  on  the  extension  of  the  parts 
should  cease;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  season 
and  the  amount  of  growth  that  has  taken  place  since  their  blooming. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remind  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  that  the  thorough  maturation  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
growth  is  very  much  preferable  to  the  extension  of  such  as  is  of  a 
weak,  indifferently  matured  character.  Where  fixed  shading,  such 
as  whitening  or  paste,  is  used,  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  sse 
this  left  on  until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  its  presence,  through 
obstructing  the  light  at  a  time  when  every  ray  available  should  reach 
the  plants  has  a  most  weakening  influence. 

Calanthes  of  th.e  vestita  Section. — In  most  cases  the  psendo- 
bulbs  of  these  will  be  about  attaining  their  fall  size,  after  which  tim^ 
I  have  found  that  they  do  better  with  considerably  less  water  at  the 
roots  than  when  growth  was  in  its  most  active  state.  The  whole  of 
the  roots  of  these  plants  die  annually  ;  but  upon  their  retaining 
vitality  as  long  as  possible,  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  retention 
of  the  leaves  ;  when  these  can  be  kept  in  a  moderately  healthy  con- 
dition until  the  flowering  is  approaching  oompletion|  the  plants  not 
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only  bloom  much  better,  bnt  their  appearance  ia  very  much  enhanced  ; 
by  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of  water  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  have 
attained  their  fall  size,  the  leaves  will  keep  fresh  longer,  but  nothing 
approaching  a  complete  drying  up  of  the  soil  must  be  attempted. 

Mexican  Orchid  House. — The  temperature  here,  both  day  and 
night,  may  with  advantage  be  reduced  some  5*^,  as  well  aa  a  reduction 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  with  little  ahading,  or  dispensing  with 
it  altogether  where  the  form  and  position  of  the  house  and  the  treat, 
ment  the  plants  have  previously  been  subjected  to  has  been  such  as 
to  enable  tbem  to  bear  the  oomparatirely  little  sun  that  we  may  look 
forward  to. 

Miltonias. — These  plants  do  not  find  nearly  so  much  favour  with 
growers  aa  they  did  some  years  ago,  yet  there  are  many  very  beau- 
tiful  species  amongst  them,  auch,  for  instance,  aa  the  beat  variety  of 
M.  Moreliana,  usually  known  under  the  name  or  M.  Moreliana  atro. 
rubens,  producing,  as  it  does,  immense  Sowers  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  of  an  intense  deep  reddish. purple  colour,  un. 
equalled  in  ita  particular  shade  by  any  other  Orchid.  The  flovrers 
are  of  an  enduring  character,  lasting  good  for  a  month,  and  blooming 
at  the  present  season  when  Orchid  flowers  are  the  scarcest  renders  it 
a  most  desirable  plant.  The  different  forma  of  M.  speotabilia  are 
well  worth  more  extended  cultivation  than  they  now  receive.  They 
are  amongst  the  freest  of  free. flowering  subjects.  These  Miltonias 
are  plants  that  may  be  said  to  have  comparatively  little  rest,  for 
almost  as  soon  as  the  blooming  is  over  the  alow  development  of  their 
next  growth  commencea.  Like  the  majority  of  Orchids,  they  do  not 
like  disturbing  oftener  than  neceasary,  but  when  the  young  growths 
have  extended  so  far  aa  to  get  beyond  the  confines  of  the  pots  they 
must  either  be  divided  or  have  larger  pots,  for  if  the  roots  have  no 
soil  in  which  to  descend  they  will  cling  to  the  outsidea  of  the  pots, 
where  they  can  receive  no  sustenance,  except  throagh  the  water 
given.  In  this  way  the  growths  are  weakened.  The  time  of  potting 
will  need  to  be  regulated  by  the  period  at  which  they  have  bloomed 
and  the  extent  of  after.growth  made;  but  when  potting  haa  to  be 
resorted  to,  it  should  be  done  before  the  young  growths  have 
made  any  roots.  They  require  considerably  less  water 
from  this  time  through  the  winter  season,  but  should  not  be  kept 
too  dry.  In  potting,  keep  the  soil  well  rounded  up  above  the  rims 
of  the  pots.  Small  copper  wire  hooks  I  have  found  the  best  for  se- 
curing  them  till  the  roots  have  got  good  hold  of  the  new  material. 
After  flowering  the  plants  should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing, especially  if  there  be  any  white  scale  about  them,  which  inssct 
ia  worse  to  eradicate  on  Miltonias  than  moat  plants,  as  it  establishes 
itself  under  the  scales  with  which  their  creeping  stems  are  covered, 
and  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  inside  the  base  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  bad 
to  get  at  without  injuring  the  plants.  Little  brushes,  such  as  the 
small  ones  ordinarily  used  by  painters,  made  of  camel's  hair,  in  place 
of  which  they  should  be  made  of  bristles,  I  have  found  the  best  for 
the  removal  of  the  scale.  Miltonia  Candida  is  another  autumn, 
flowering  plant,  now  about  in  bloom,  well  worth  cultivation,  particu- 
larly  the  best  variety  M.  Candida  grandiflora,  as  also  one  or  two  of 
the  best  forms  of  M.  Clowesi,  which  likewise  usually  comes  in  about 
this  time.  The  flowers  of  both  these  last  long,  and  as  they  form 
elegant  spikes  are  well  adapted  for  cutting.  After  blooming  plants 
of  both  want  keeping  somewhat  drier  than  the  firat-named  species. 

Ccelogyne  cristata. — Those  plants  of  this  that  flowered  early 
will  now  be  about  completing  their  growth  and  pushing  up  their 
flower  spikes  ;  the  development  of  these  takes  a  considerable  time  from 
their  first  appearance.  They  are  rather  impatient  of  water  standing 
about  them,  consequently  the  syringe  should  not  be  used  so  as  to  wet 
the  spikes,  giving  whatever  water  is  needed  with  the  ordinary  pot. 
Plants  the  growth  of  which  is  so  far  advanced  as  is  here  indicated  will 
now  require  less  water,  but  they  must  not  be  kept  so  dry  as  many 
subjects.  Examples  of  this  most  useful  winter-flowering  Orchid  that 
bloomed,  and  therefore  made  their  growth,  later,  must  be  encouraged 
to  finish  it  up  stout  and  strong,  for  the  larger  the  pseudo-bulbs  the 
greater  the  number  of  flowers  they  are  able  to  produce. 

Liaelia  Perrini, — This  very  beautiful  autumn. blooming  species 
will  now  be  pushing  up  its  flowers.  The  roots  should  be  kept  slightly 
moist,  and  a  temperature  maintained  sufficient  to  fully  develop  the 
blooms,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  expanded  they  should  be  stood  in  a 
position  in  the  house  where  there  is  the  least  accumulation  and  con- 
densation  of  atmospheric  moisture,  such  as  usually  takes  place  near 
the  end  upright  glass,  where  it  often  happens  that  the  flowers  soon 
after  opening  get  spotted  to  an  extent  that  would  not  occur  if  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  honae. — T.  Baines. 

Conservatory. — There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for 
giving  the  inside  of  conservatories  a  thorough  cleaning,  as  this  can 
be  done  now  before  many  things  are  brought  in  for  the  winter  season. 
A  general  cleansing  of  this  description  haa  the  double  advantage  of 
much  improving  the  appearance  of  the  house  and  also  is  conducive 


to  the  health  of  the  plants,  through  the  maximum  amount  of  light 
that  it  secures.  Aa  the  plants  are  returned  to  their  places  let  each 
be  well  cleaned,  as  well  as  the  pots  and  tubs  or  boxes  they  occupy, 
an  operation  whieh  gives  an  air  of  order  and  cleanliness  that  goes  a 
long  way  to  compensate  for  a  less  display  of  flower  than  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Stove. — Shading  may  now  be  dispensed  with,  and  still  further 
reduce  the  moisture  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots,  as  plants 
generally  will  now  be  approaching  the  season  of  rest.  Cut  back 
Ixoras  and  Dipladenias,  and  keep  them  drier  at  the  root  until  they 
have  broken  afresh.  If  any  roof  climbers  are  grown  here,  which  in  a 
stove  properly  so  called  never  should  be  allowed,  aa,  however  beau- 
tiful they  may  be  in  themselves,  they  exclude  light  to  an  extent  that 
renders  it  impossible  to  grow  well  the  far  greater  number  of  plants 
which  ought  to  be  found  occupying  the  body  of  the  house,  they  should 
now  be  well  cut  back,  keeping  them  dry  so  as  to  discourage  growth 
as  much  aa  possible. 

Fern  Houses. — The  reduction  in  the  atmospherift  moisture  re- 
commended here  for  last  month,  with  the  decreasing  warmth  of  the 
season,  will  have  materially  checked  growth,  and  brought  the  plants 
into  a  favourable  condition  for  a  thorough  cleansing,  more  especially 
from  insects.  Thrips,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  usually  make  their 
appearance.  The  plants,  in  their  present  state,  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  bear  a  good  application  of  Tobacco  smoke,  which  ought  to  be 
repeated  sufficiently  often  to  destroy  the  young  brood  aa  soon  aa  it 
comes  to  life.  Remove  all  dead  or  unsightly  fronds.  See  that  the 
drainage  of  all  plants  in  pots  or  tuba  is  in  good  order.  Ferns  are 
water-loving  plants,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  quantity  of 
water  they  receive  has  the  effect  of  choking  the  drainage,  more  espe- 
cially if  worms  have  got  possession  of  the  soil.  If  the  water  when 
applied  doea  not  percolate  freely,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  drainage 
ia  defective.  Where  such  is  the  case  it  must  be  remedied  at  once,  or 
the  roots  will  perish. 

Azaleas. — Late-blooming  plants  should  by  this  time  have 
thoroughly  matured  their  wood,  and  should  have  abundance  of  air 
night  and  day,  only  closing  the  house  when  there  is  danger  of  frost. 
Complete  whatever  tying  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Any  plants  that 
are  suffering  from  want  of  more  pot  room  may  yet  be  potted,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  soil  equally  firm  as  the  ball  of 
the  plant,  and  the  watering  of  such  plants  through  the  winter  must 
be  done  carefully,  aa,  if  the  new  soil  gets  too  wet,  the  roots  will  not 
enter  it. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Selecting  and  storing  soil  for  forming  new  Vine  borders  or  for 
putting  additions  to  old  ones  must  not  be  neglected  at  this  season. 
The  best  surface  turf  attainable  should  be  taken  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  in.  or  8  in.  The  older  and  fuller  of  fibres  it  is  the  better. 
When  cut  into  square  pieces  and  laid  Grassy  side  downwards  in 
mounds  it  is  preserved  in  good  order  until  required  in  the  spring. 
When  placed  in  narrow  ridges  the  frost  has  a  beneficial  inBuence  in  mel- 
lowing auch  parts  of  it  as  may  be  of  a  clayey  character.  Here  the  most 
fertile  soil  for  Vine  growing  is  a  substantial  calcareous  loam,  obtained 
from  the  hill  tops,  where  it  is  found  here  and  there  in  small  patches 
on  whinstone.  These  patches,  which  have  remained  unmolested  for 
ages,  are  rich  in  organic  remains.  As  regards  young  Vines,  auch  as 
were  planted  out  during  the  past  summer,  if  not  already  well  ripened, 
they  should  be  assisted  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  little  fire-heat.  Thin 
away  all  lateral  growths  from  them,  in  order  that  the  air  may  play 
freely  about  the  buds  ;  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  Grapes  hanging,  in  order 
to  see  that  none  are  decaying  ;  in  cutting,  take  them  from  the  top  of 
the  house  first,  say  half-way  down  the  rod ;  the  bunches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Vines  always  keep  better  than  those  at  the  top;  this  is 
owing  to  the  moisture  rising  and  settling  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
while  the  bottom  ia  comparatively  dry;  when  well  ripened,  it  ia  sur- 
priaing  how  perfectly  Grapes  will  keep  for  months  in  the  winter  time 
if  strict  attention  be  paid  to  ventilation  ;  see  that  abundance  of  air  is 
given  at  the  top  of  the  house  before  sun-heat  haa  induced  moisture 
to  rise;  tardy  ripening  sorts  of  Grapes,  auch  aa  Muscatof  Alexandria 
and  Gros  Colman,  may  probably  require  a  little  fire-heat,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  before  55*^,  and  to  ensure  their 
perfect  maturation. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  supply  of  Parsley  being  sufficient 
for  the  anticipated  demand,  there  is  yet  time  to  transplant  roots  from 
the  open  ground  into  pots  or  boxes  for  use  in  January  and  February  ; 
and,  even  where  there  ia  an  abundant  supply  well  protected  in  the 
open  air,  it  ia  always  advisable  to  have  some  growing  under  glass  for 
garnishing,  as  the  leaves  are  usually  fresher  than  can  be  obtained 
outside,  especially  during  or  after  severe  weather.     It  is  generally 
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after  Christmas  that  this  want  is  felt,  therefore  there  is  yet  time,  if 
it  be  neceseary,  to  add  to  the  stock  uuder  cover. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Cot  over  old  frnit.beariag  stalks  close  to 
the  crowns,  and  remove  the  weakest  of  the  shoots  bo  as  to  strengthen 
those  that  are  left,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  stand  the  winter  better 
and  be  more  easily  protected.  From  plantations  made  last  spring 
some  heads  may  be  obtained  at  this  time,  and,  if  they  are  required 
for  pickling,  they  should  be  cut  when  they  are  about  2  in.  in  dia- 
meter. If  severe  or  unsettled  weather  set  in,  cut  over  all  remaining 
flower  stalks  having  heads  on  them,  plant  the  stalks  in  damp  sand  in 
a  cellar  or  shed,  and  cat  off  the  decaying  portion  of  the  stalk  every 
three  or  four  days. 

Beet. — This  should  now  be  taken  up,  the  operation  being  per- 
formed  with  care,  as  the  slightest  injury  to  the  roots  will  cause  them 
to  bleed,  after  which  the  fine  dark  colour  so  much  esteemed  is  lost. 
They,  on  this  account,  should  not  have  the  tops  cut  off  close,  as  with 
many  vegetables  the  leaves  are  better  twisted  off  by  the  hand.  A  dry 
day  should  be  chosen,  and  the  roots  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
for  a  few  hours  before  taking  them  to  the  root  shed,  in  which  place 
they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days  previous  to  their  being 
placed  in  dry  ashes,  when  they  should  be  piled  up  in  layers  in  the 
same  way  as  that  recently  recommended  for  Carrots.  The  latest  crop 
of  Carrots  will  now  be  ready  for  taking  in. 

Planting  Cabbages. — Another  batch  of  summer  Cabbages 
should  now  be  planted ;  it  is  much  better  practice  to  plant  twice,  at 
intervals  of  about  a  month,  than  to  make  only  one  planting.  If  all 
goes  well  with  those  tnat  were  pat  out  the  earliest,  they  will  be  con- 
siderably  in  advance  of  such  as  are  planted  now,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  try  to  have  some  ready  as  soon  as  possible  in  spring,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  blank  between  the  late  Greens  and  the  first  Cabbages. 
There  is,  besides,  another  contingency  to  guard  against — the  earliest- 
planted  Cabbages  take  hold  of  the  soil  and  commence  growth  whilst 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  heat  in  the  earth  and  also  in  the  air ;  this 
makes  them  grow  freely,  and  in  this  state  they  are  liable  to  suffer 
■  should  a  severe  winter  follow.  The  second  batch  put  in,  although 
they  will  be  a  fortnight  later  in  the  spring  after  a  mild  winter,  are 
much  better  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter  of  long 
duration,  or  the  more  ti-ying  vicissitudes  of  vegetable  life — alternate 
frost  and  thaw.  When  these  occur  it  frequently  happens  that  few  of 
the  first  crop  of  Cabbages  escape ;  whereas,  such  as  were  planted 
somewhat  later  suffer  comparatively  little.  At  this  time  they  should 
be  put  in  as  advised  for  the  first  batch,  2  ft.  being  left  between  the 
rows  for  both  early  and  late  kinds,  the  former  9  in.  apart  in  the 
rows,  the  latter  12  in.  A  little  soot  and  lime  mixture  should  be 
applied  to  the  roots  of  each  plant  at  the  time  of  putting  out.  The 
August. sown  Cauliflowers  will  now  be  ready  for  putting  into  their 
winter  quarters ;  for  those  that  are  to  come  in  the  earliest  hand- 
lights  are  the  best,  as,  when  planted  under  these  in  the  situations  in 
which  they  are  to  remain,  they  do  not  require  to  be  moved  in  the 
spring,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are  put  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame 
for  the  winter.  A  hand-glass  of  the  usual  size  will  accomodate  nine 
plants,  five  or  six  of  which  can,  in  the  spring,  be  removed  to  the  open 
ground.  The  ground  should  be  well  dug  and  enriched  with  manure, 
after  which  the  lights  should  be  put  down,  a  space  of  2  ft.  being  left 
between  them,  and  each  light  should  be  pressed  down  upon  the  soil 
so  as  to  mark  the  position  the  plants  are  to  occupy.  The  latter  should 
be  put  in  3  in.  or  4  in.  from  the  sides  of  the  lights,  dividing  the  space 
amongst  them.  Put  in  a  little  soot  and  lime  to  each,  as  recom. 
mended  for  the  Cebbages,  and  dust  the  ground  over  if  it  is  infested 
with  slogs.  Do  not  put  on  the  lights  until  there  is  a  probability  of  a 
sharp  frost,  as  a  certain  amount  of  exposure  renders  the  plants  strong 
and  capable  of  withstanding  the  cold  of  the  winter.  If  there  are  no 
hand-lights  available  an  ordinary  one  or  two-light  garden  frame 
must  be  used.  This  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  shallow,  as  a 
deep  frame  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  plants  up  weakly.  If  the 
ground  be  heavy,  dig  in  any  light  material,  such  as  old  potting  soils 
of  a  sandy  nature,  or  leaf  mould,  as  the  plants  will  move  from  it 
with  better  roots  in  the  spring  than  if  it  was  of  a  retentive  nature ; 
pnt  in  some  manure,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  6  in.  apart,  and  the  surface  dusted  over 
with  the  lime  and  soot  mixture.  A  narrow  strip  of  ground 
should  also  be  prepared  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  on 
which  some  Cauliflowers  and  Cos  Lettuce  may  be  pricked  out. 
The  latter  may  be  pnt  in  at  from  ()  in.  to  10  in.  apart,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plants.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  they 
will  stand,  with  a  little  protection,  in  frosty  weather,  unless  the  winter 
be  exceptionally  severe.  Here,  also,  dust  well  over  with  soot  and 
lime.  A  frame  should  now  be  got  ready,  in  which  to  sow  Cos 
Lettuce  for  planting  out  in  spring ;  an  open,  light  situation  ought  to  be 
selected  for  this,  raising  the  frame  at  the  back,  so  that  the  glass  may 
slope  considerably,  to  prevent  drip,  as  success  in  keeping  these  late- 


sown  Lettuces  through  the  winter  depends  upon  the  surface  being 
quite  dry,  otherwise,  in  severe  weather,  when  the  frame  has  to  be 
kept  closed,  sometimes  for  weeks  together,  the  plants  are  sure  to 
damp  off.  It  must  face  the  south,  and  be  filled  with  soil  to  within  6 
in.  or  8  in.  of  the  glass,  with  some  light,  moderately  dry,  earth  on  the 
top  ;  in  this  sow  the  seeds  broadcast,  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  for 
failures.  If  the  soil  be  too  dry  for  the  seeds  to  vegetate,  sprinkle  with 
water,  but  use  no  more  than  is  necessary.  The  light  should  be  put 
on  until  the  plants  are  up,  when  it  ought  to  be  drawn  off  on  fine 
days,  and  tilted  when  there  is  any  likelihood  of  rain,  so  as  to  keep 
them  dwarf  and  strong.  These  autumn-sown  frame  Lettuces  require 
a  good  deal  more  attention  than  any  others  during  the  year;  but, 
where  a  continuous  supply  is  wanted,  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
as  their  absence  would  cause  a  void  between  the  earlier  autumn-sown 
croDS  that  come  in  the  first  in  the  season  and  the  earliest  spring 
sowings. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

Oct.  14. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Putting  in  the  last  of  the 
Calceolaria  cuttings.  Tying  up  Lettuces,  and  covering  up  Endive  to 
blanch-  Turning  manure  for  Mushrooms.  Getting  manure  and 
leaves  together  for  making  hotbeds.  Gathering  the  last  of  the 
Tomatoes  and  hanging  them  up  in  Pine  stove  to  ripen  ;  gathering 
also  Glon  Morgeau  and  Knight's  Monarch  Pears. 

Oct.  15. — Pottiog  Echeverias  ;  also  old  plants  of  Tom  Thumb  and 
Indian  Yellow  Pelargoniums.  Thinning  out  Mignonette  in  pots. 
Salting  out  all  the  flint  gravel  walks.  Looking  over  Cauliflowers  and 
turning  down  leaves  where  required  to  protect  the  heads  from  frost. 
Hoeing  among  all  late  planted  Cabbage,  Endive,  and  Lettuce.  Stack- 
ing away  Carrots  and  Beetroot.  Collecting  leaves,  cleaning  walks, 
watering  Pines,  and  tying  them  where  required. 

Oct.  16. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans.  Looking  over 
cuttings,  taking  off  the  tops  where  required,  removing  dead  leaves. 
Earthing  up  Celery  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  workable  condition. 
Cuttiug  back  the  heads  of  Yews,  Laurels,  and  other  shrubs  where 
beginning  to  overhang  each  other.  Gathering  Easter  Pippin  and 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain  Apples. 

Oct.  17. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums. 
Clearing  off  flower  borders,  and  getting  them  ready  for  spring- 
flowering  plants.  Pilling  up  all  pits  and  frames  as  they  become 
empty  with  Lettuces  and  Endive.  Making  another  Mushroom  bed. 
Gathering  last  of  Vegetable  Marrows  and  clearing  away  the  plants. 

Oct.  18. — Potting  various  kinds  of  Pelargoniums.  Planting 
spring-flowering  plants  of  the  following  sorts,  viz.,  Red  and  Yellow 
Wallflowers,  Red  and  White  Daisies,  Iberia,  Myosotis,  Alyssum  saxa- 
tile,  Pansies,  Nemophila,  Saponarla,  and  Silenes.  Fumigating  Ca. 
cumbers.  Clearing  off  late  Peas,  and  stacking  the  best  of  the  sticks 
for  another  year.  Gathering  Uvedale'a  St.  Germain  and  Catillac 
Pears. 

Oct.  19. — Pottiug  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips.  Getting  cut- 
tings of  some  of  the  tenderest  plants  into  warm  quarters.  Looking 
over  Grapes  in  bottles,  and  putting  more  water  in  such  as  require  it. 
Putting  haybands  round  Cardoons,  and  earthing  them  up.  Cleaning 
up  pleasure  grounds  and  rolling  walks  where  required.  Fruit  in 
use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Fears,  Apples,  and  Nuts. — W.  G.  P., 
Dorset. 


The  Speediest  Way  of  Growing  Leeks.— This  consists 
simply  in  sowing  the  plantation  where  it  is  to  remain  instead  of  trans- 
planting and  earthing  up  the  plants  like  Celery.  This  has  been  my 
plan  now  for  some  years,  and  I  think  I  can  show  as  good  Leeks  as 
anybody  need  desire,  though  they  are  not  as  thick  as  one's  wrist,  but 
they  are  half  as  thick,  or  nearly  5  in.  in  circumference  and  well 
blanched.  One  bed  supplies  us  nearly  till  Leeks  come  in  again.  Not 
having  been  transplanted  the  plants  do  not  run  to  seed  so  fast  in 
spring,  and  they  are  laid  in  behind  a  north  wall  to  keep  them  from 
pushing.  I  never  could  see  the  use  of  monstrous  Leeks,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  the  large  examples  which  I  have  seen  at  the  Edinburgh 
shows  did  not  pay  for  the  pains  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  which  might  with  great  advantage  have  been  expended  on  other 
subjects.  In  a  cook's  estimation  a  small  Leek  is  just  as  good  as  a 
large  one.  The  Fr  ench  market  gardeners,  with  that  rare  aptitude  for 
guaging  the  wants  of  their  custoaiers,  know  this,  and  they  grow 
several  dozen  plants  in  the  space  in  which  our  Leek  growers  grow 
perhaps  one,  but  they  are  well  blanched  and  quite  good  enough  for 
their  purpose.  I  saw  piles  of  them  at  the  Halle  Centrale,  not  one  of 
them  much  thicker  than  my  little  finger.  The  Leek  is  an  important 
crop  in  the  little  Paris  market  gardens,  and  one  that  appears  to  be 
hardly  thinned  out  at  all. — J.  S.  W. 
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FRENCH  BELL  BOILERS  AND  COPPER  PIPES. 
I  LIRE  the  material  of  which  these  are  made  better  than  their  design 
— at  least,  of  the  boilers.  Bull  boilers,  bat  not  known  by  that  name, 
have  been  in  use  in  this  country  for  a  long  while,  though  not  now 
manufactured  extensively.  We  have  four  in  nse  here  that  have  been 
fired  constantly  for  about  twenty  years,  and  they  are  yet  in  good 
condition,  except  one  which  has  leaked  for  some  time  back.  They 
are  nearly  the  shape  of  those  figured  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  296),  and 
are  set  and  flued  in  the  same  way,  but  they  have  not  the  outer 
"  water  jacket,"  which  they  are  better  without.  We  do  not,  however, 
like  them,  because  they  take  a  long  while  to  get  up  heat,  and  are 
equally  long  in  cooling  down  again,  and  cool  pipes  are  often  desirable 
on  bright  days.  The  reason  they  do  not  heat  aoqniokly  is  because  the 
flame  or  heat  can  only  act  upon  them  sideways,  not  directly,  and  the 
reason  they  take  so  long  to  cool  is  because  they  cannot  be  damped 
down  when  required,  like  a  saddle  boiler,  unless  the  fire  is  pulled 
quite  out  of  the  "  bell,"  which  is  troublesome  work,  and  productive 
of  waste.  It  is  different  with  the  saddle  boiler  of  any  liind.  No 
matter  how  big  the  fire  may  be,  if  you  wish  to  cool  the  pipes,  in  the 
event  of  a  bright  day,  you  have  only  to  push  the  cool-rake  over  the 
fire,  then  put  a  few  spadefuls  of  ashes  on  the  top,  shut  the  bottom 
door  and  open  the  top  one,  and  you  at  once  set  a  cold  current 
through  the  flues  which  cools  the  boiler  quickly.  Another  fault 
of  the  bell  boiler  is  that  it  does  not  readily  burn  any  other  fuel  than 
coke  or  coke  and  coal  mixed.  Coal  alone  cakes  in  the  boiler,  and 
does  not  fall  down  as  the  coke  does.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
three  boilers  referred  to  in  The  Garden  were  exhibited  in  the 
"  Heating  and  Lighting  "  department  (French)  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition ;  but  I  saw  no  boiler  of  French  raake  that  could  be  considered 
equal  to  some  of  our  modern  English  ooes ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
apparatus  exhibited  were  of  an  old  pattern.  I  liked,  however, 
their  light  copper  pipes,  which,  if  they  could  be  employed  in  this 
country  without  greatly  adding  to  the  coat,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
better  than  iron.  They  are  no  thicker  than  tin,  and  appear  to  be  put 
together  in  a  simple  and  expeditious  manner.  All  the  boilers  are 
also  of  copper  ;  no  iron  ones  were  exhibited.  Could  any  one  tell  us 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  copper  pipes  ?  Copper  is  said 
to  heat  quicker,  which  means  that  it  also  cools  sooner,  which  some 
say  is  a  disadvantage,  but  that  is  an  open  question.  It  is  aa  often 
desirable  to  cool  the  pipes  quickly  as  to  heat  them  quickly.  The 
French  copper  pipes  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  short  pieces  soldered 
together,  and  fitted,  when  set  np  in  the  hothouse,  by  means  of  light 
handy  clips  and  icdia-rubber.  J.  S.  W. 


Double  Roofa  for  Glass  Houses. — These  are  frequent 
abroad,  and  no  doubt  they  are  useful  in  districts  where  the  winter  is 
severe  and  where  large  hothouses  have  to  be  kept  warm  enough  for 
tropical  plants,  but  they  are  always  ugly  and  complicated,  and  should 
be  avoided  at  any  risk.  The  roofs  built  in  this  way  are  apt  to  be  far 
from  clean,  and  there  ia  a  good  deal  of  heavy  mechanism  required. 
Better,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  fight  it  out  with  one  perfectly  sound 
roof,  clear  and  clean. 

Paraffin  Oil  as  an  Insecticide. — I  believe  we  have  at  last 
found  a  cheap  and  perfectly  effectual  core  for  bug  and  scale — the  two 
worst  enemies  with  which  plant  growers  have  to  contend.  I  waa 
recommended  to  try  the  paraflin  by  a  well-known  cultivator,  who  said 
it  acted  like  magic,  and  I  did  try  it,  and  found  it  to  do  so.  In  a  very 
abort  time,  almoet  as  soon  aa  it  touches  them,  it  seems  to  turn  bugs 
into  a  kind  of  buttery  substance,  and  acale  syringea  off  in  half-an- 
hour  after  application.  I  syringed  about  fifty  large  plants  of  Eacharis 
amazonica  with  it,  some  Gardenias,  Crotona,  a  large  Stephanotia,  and 
other  plants, in  many  caaes  with  complete  success.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.  Add  a  good  wineglass  full  to  an  ordinary  garden  pitcher  of 
soft  water,  keep  stirring  it  up  constantly  and  syringe  the  planta  the 
while,  and  in  five  minutes  or  so  afterwards  ayringe  off  again  with 
clean  water.  I  have  not  tried  it  on  Vinea  or  fruit  trees,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  having  to  syringe  it  off  the  fruit  soon  afterwards,  or 
there  is  danger  of  it  tastiLg  the  berries.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
a  sate  and  excellent  care  for  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar.— J.  S.  W. 

Geographical  Gardening  at  Munich. — We  have  lately  seen 
an  elaborate  and  painful  attempt  to  illustrate  geographical  botany  by 
living  plants  at  Munich.  It  was  the  most  painstaking  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen — all  sorts  of  poor,  scraggy  planta  being  brought  out  of  the 
bousea  and  arrayed  in  the  open  air  to  represent  this  country  and  that 
country,  and  even  divisions  of  each  country.  Bat  it  waa  merely  a 
ridiculous  libel  on  the  vegetation  of  each  country  that  waa  to  be  aeen. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  botanic  gardens  would  do  well  to  leave 
to  the  books.  A  really  truthfal  drawing  in  black  and  white  of  aome 
well-choaen  spot  would  do  more  to  ahow  what  the  vegetation  of  a 
district  waa  than  any  amoant  of  this  kind  of  exposition  of  pot-sticks, 


scraggy  planta,  confusion,  iron,  glass  frames,  and  pedantry.  What 
the  botanio  gardens  of  the  future  will  probably  be  constrained  to  do 
will  be  to  fairly  show  the  vegetation  of  their  own  country,  not  in  a 
pedantic,  but  in  all  desirable  and  beautiful  ways.  And  when  they 
have  succeeded  they  may  attack  the  rest. 


A    TRINIDAD    FOREST. 

Canon  Kingsley  in  his  "At  Last  "  thus  describes  one  of  these 
forests  :  "  Soon  you  will  be  struck  by  the  variety  of  the  vege- 
tation ;  and  will  recollect  what  you  have  often  heard,  that 
social  plants  are  rare  in  the  Tropic  forests.  Certainly  they  are 
rare  in  Trinidad ;  where  the  only  instances  of  social  trees  are  the 
Moras  (which  I  have  never  seen  growing  wild)  and  the  Moriche 
Palms.  In  Europe  a  forest  is  usually  made  up  of  one  dominant 
plant — of  Firs  or  of  Pines,  of  Oaks  or  of  Beeches,  of  Birch  or 
of  Heather.  Here  no  two  plants  seem  alike.  There  are  more 
species  on  an  acre  here  than  in  all  the  New  Forest,  Savernake, 
or  Sherwood.  Stems  rough,  smooth,  prickly,  round,  fluted, 
stilted,  upright,  sloping,  branched,  arched,  jointed,  opposite- 
leaved,  alteruate-leaved,  leafless,  or  covered  with  leaves  of 
every  conceivable  pattern,  are  jumbled  together,  till  the  eye 
and  brain  are  tired  of  continually  asking,  "  What  next  ?  "  The 
stems  are  of  every  colour — copper,  pink,  grey,  green,  brown, 


The  Ceiba  tree  (i:ii-.ac'i,.li   n  aufiaaii..,um). 

black  as  it  burnt,  marbled  with  Lichens,  many  of  them  silvery 
white,  gleaming  afar  in  the  bush,  furred  with  Mosses  and 
delicate  creeping  Filmy  Ferns,  or  laced  with  the  air-roots  of 
some  parasite  aloft.  Up  this  stem  scrambles  a  climbing 
Seguiue  (Philodendron)  with  entire  leaves;  up  the  next 
another  quite  different,  with  deeply-cut  leaves  (Philodendron 
lacerum) ;  up  the  next  the  Ceriman  (Monstera  pertusa)  spreads 
its  huge  leaves,  latticed  and  forked  again  and  again.  So  fast 
do  they  grow,  that  they  have  not  time  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  their  nerves,  and  are  consequently  fall  of  oval  holes  ; 
and  so  fast  does  its  spadix  of  flowers  expand,  that  (as  indeed 
do  some  other  Aroids)  an  actual  genial  heat,  and  fire  of  passion, 
which  may  be  tested  by  the  thermometer,  or  even  by  the  hand, 
is  given  off  during  fructification.  Beware  of  breaking  it,  or 
the  Seguines.  They  will  probably  give  off  an  evil  smell,  and 
as  probably  a  blistering  milk.  Look  on  at  the  next  stem.  Up 
it,  and  down  again,  a  climbing  Fern  (Lygodium)  which  is 
often  seen  in  hothouses  has  tangled  its  finely-cut  fronds.  Up 
the  next,  a  quite  different  Fern  is  crawling,  by  pressing 
tightly  to  the  rough  bark  its  creeping  root-stalks,  furred  like 
a  hare's  leg.  Up  the  next,  the  prim  little  Griffe-chatte  plant 
has  walked,  by  numberless  clusters  of  small  cats'-claws,  which 
lay  hold  of  the  bark.  And  what  is  this  delicious  scent  about 
the  air  ?  Vanille  ?  Of  course  it  is  ;  and  up  that  stem  zigzags 
the  greea  fleshy  chain  of  the  Vanille  Orchis.    The  scented  pod 
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13  far  above,  out  o£  your  reach  ;  but  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
next  parrot,  or  monkey,  or  Negro  hunter,  who  winds  the 
treasure.  And  the  stems  themselves:  to  what  trees  do  they 
belong  ?  It  would  be  absurd  for  one  to  try  and  tell  you  who 
cannot  tell  one-twentieth  of  them  himself.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  over  your  head  are  perhaps  a  dozen  kinds  of  admirable 
.timber,  which  might  be  turned  to  a  hundred  uses  in  Europe, 
were  it  possible  to  get  them  thither  :  your  guide  will  point 
with  pride  to  one  column  after  another,  straight  as  those  of  a 
cathedral,  and  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  without  branch  or  knob.  That, 
he  will  say,  is  Fiddle  wood  (Vitex);  that  a  Carapo  (Carapa 
Guianensis),  that  a  Cedar  (Cedrela),  that  a  Koble  (Rtacb;©- 
riam) ;  that,  larger  than  all  you  have  seen  yet,  a  Locust 
(HymenLea  Coarbaril) ;  that,  a  Poui  (Tecoma  serratifolia) ; 
that,  a  Gaatecare  (Lecythis),  that  an  Olivier  (Bucida),  woods 
which,  he  will  tell  you,  are  all  but  incorruptible,  defying 
weather  and  insects.  He  will  show  you,  as  curiosities,  the 
smaller  but  intensely  hard  Letter  wood  (Brosimum  Aubleti), 
Lignum  vitte  (Guaiacum),  and  Purple  heart  (Copaifera).  He 
will  pass  by  as  useless  weeds,  Ceibas  (Eriodendron)  and  Sand- 
box-trees (Hura  crepitans),  whose  bulk  appals  you." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Woodsia  alpina.— Let  "Canonicus"  (p.  319)  take  a  sod  of  good, 
fibrous  peat,  reduce  it  by  hand  into  aniall  pieces,  rejectiog  the  very  tine 
particles,  so  as  to  leave  for  use  the  fibrous  portion  only.  Intermix  with 
this  a  quantity  of  small  stones,  or  broken  pieces  of  potsherds  ;  add  a  good 
proportion  of  white  aand,  and  mis  the  three  well  together.  In  pottiog 
use  smallish-sized  pots,  in  proportion  to  tae  size  of  the  plants  ;  have  the 
pots  caref  ally  drained,  and  pot  firmly ;  then  place  the  pot  with  the  plant 
in  a  pot  a  size  larger;  this  ensures  permanent  moisture  round  the 
roots.  Set  them  in  a  small  frame  with  a  west  or  east  aspect,  and  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun;  keep  them  close  daring  the  day,  and  give  air  at 
night.  If  for  a  conservatory,  place  a  bell-glass  over  the  plant,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  moist  temperature  for  the  fronds. — R.  P. 

Cha3sela3  Qrapa  Vine.— Can  plants  of  this  Vine  for  growth  on 
an  outside  southern  wall,  a^  at  Fontainebleau  and  other  places  in  France, 
be  procured  in  England  ?  The  Chasselas  is  a  white  Grape  of  remarkable 
sweetness.— H.  E,.,  Ohristchurch.  [The  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau 
Grape  is  grown  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Royal  Muscadine, 
which  may  be  procured  from  any  nurseryman. — B.] 

Cutting  Down  Evergreens.— If  "M.  Q."  (p.  319)  intends 
cutting  down  his  evergreens  to  the  ground,  then  the  months  of  January 
and  February  maybe  as  suitable  as  any  other  time.  But  if  (as  I  am 
inclined  to  think)  he  merelj  wishes  to  diminish  the  height  or  dimensions 
of  the  plants,  the  present  would  he  a  better  time  than  the  depth  of 
■winter  to  perform  the  operation,  as  this  would  give  time  for  the  wounds 
to  heal  before  very  severe  frost  was  likely  to  set  in.  In  the  case  of  the 
Laurustinus.  which  is  more  tender  than  the  Portugal  Laurel,  the  best 
time  to  cut  it  back  would  be  as  soon  as  it  had  flowered,  and  just  when  it 
was  about  to  commence  the  formation  of  young  growth,  say,  early  in 
May,  and  this  would  also  be  the  best  time  to  cut  back  the  Portugal 
Laurels. — P.  G. 

Transplanting  Evergreen  Oaks.— If  "  Exempt "  (p.  275)  will 
cut  in  his  Oaks  to  nearly  bare  poles,  removing  all  the  side  branches  to 
about  6  in.  in  length,  leaving  no  leaves,  and  also  root-pruning  if  need  be, 
I  think  he  will  find  that  he  can  safely  transplant  Evergreen  Oaks  of  large 
size.  I  saw  this  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  John  Bain,  of  the  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin,  many  years  ago,  and  was  surprised  at  the  success  he  met 
with  ;  the  trees  broke  out  in  healthy  buds  all  over  the  main  stems,  and 
became  in  a  few  years  beautiful  symmetrical  specimens.  I  have  tried  the 
same  plan  with  Cork  trees,  and  with  perfect  success,  transplanting  them 
m  sprmg.— W.  D.  Hemphill,  M.D.,  Oakville,  Clonmel. 

Celery  Maggots.— These  I  find  get  between  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves  and  commit  great  havoc.  They  may  be  easily  seen  on  holding  up 
the  leaves  to  the  light.  Is  there  any  known  remedy  for  this  pest,  which 
is  very  general  in  this  neighbourhood  this  year  ?— A  Subscriber.  (  What 
you  have  sent  are  the  larvae  of  the  Celery  fly  (Tephrites  onopor^dinis), 
which  in  some  seasons  do  much  mischief  to  the  Celery  crops.  When 
Celery  is  infested  with  the  larvae  the  leaves  become  blistered  and  turn 
yellow,  and  as  the  grubs  are  underneath  the  blisters,  they  may  be  crushed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Tho  grubs,  when  full  grown,  descend 
into  the  earth,  and  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  until  the  following 
8prmg,>hen  they  give  birth  to  the  fly,  which,  in  due  course,  deposits  the 
eggs  on  the  leaves.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  pest  next 
year,  leaves  badly  infested  should  be  removed  and  burnt,  to  prevent  the 
grubs  attammg  their  full  development.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Byfieet,  having 
been  tor  some  years  troubled  with  Celery  fly,  filled  a  36-gallon  water-barrow 
with  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  two  1-lb.  boxes  of  Gishurst  Compound, 
mixing  with  1  lb.  of  Pooley's  Tobacco  Powder,  and  filling  up  the 
whole  with  boiling  water,  stirring  all  well  together.  The  mixture,  after 
being  allowed  to  stand  for  some  twenty-four  hours,  was  used  to  water 


the  aflFected  Celery  plants,  a  watering-pot  with  a  very  fine  rose  beiag 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  plants,  having  been  well  saturated  with 
this  mixture,  were  then  examined,  and  the  grabs  which  had  burrowed 
into  the  leaves  were  all  found  to  be  dead.  The  crop,  too,  seemed  to  be 
greatly  improved,  the  mixture  having  evidently  acted  not  only  as  an  in- 
secticide, but  as  a  fertiliser.  About  three^weeks  after  he  repeated  the 
same  treatment  with  another  crop,  with  exactly  the  same  results.] 

Tropseolutn  speciosum.— Can  you  inform  me  how  to  induce  seed 
of  this  Tropteolum  to  germinate  ?  I  have  given  sound,  well-ripened  seed 
of  it  to  ray  friends,  but  neither  they  nor  I  have  ever  succeeded  in  raising 
young  plants  from  it. — J.  E.  C.  [Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
in  light  loam,  leaf -mould,  and  sand  in  a  pan  or  box ;  place  them  in  a  pit 
or  frame,  and  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not  wet,  until  the  plants  mike 
their  appearance  in  spring.  The  careful  division  of  tho  old  roots  is  much 
the  best  and  easiest  method  of  propagatiog  this  Tropa:olam.— W.J 

Francoa  ramosa. — Amongst  notes  from  Kew  {p.  303)  mention  is 
made  of  this  plant,  which  is  described  as  bearing  racemes  of  pale,  rose 
tinted  flowers.  We  have  for  many  years  grown  a  plant  under  the  above 
name  answering  to  the  description  given,  excepting  that  the  flowers  are 
pure  white.  I  should  like  to  know  if  our  plant  is  wrongly  named,  or 
whether  its  being  flowered  under  glass  would  account  for  the  difference 
in  colour. — C.  E.  Pearson.  [Francoa  ramosa  has  white  or  pink 
flowers,  and  being  grown  under  glass  may  influence  it  in  some  way ;  it 
has  a  short  stem,  and  in  this  respect  difl'ers  from  F.  appendiculata,  which 
is  stemless,  and  has  flowers  deeper  in  colour  than  the  others.  F.  sonchi- 
folia  has  also,  hke  E.  appendiculata,  a  short  stem,  but  its  leaves  are 
sessile  and  not  stalked  as  in  that  species ;  its  flowers  are  rose-coloured. 
All  three  are  natives  of  Chili. — G.] 

Parsley  Grown  for  its  Roots.— I  notice  in  some  Austrian  towns 
what  appears  to  be  Parsley  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  roots — sometimes 
very  badly,  other  times  well,  the  roots  being  nearly  as  large  as  fair-sized 
Parsnips.  Has  it  any  peculiar  value  ?  and  what  is  the  best  way  of  pre- 
paring it  for  use  ? — E.  G.  [This  Parsley  is  chiefly  grown  in  North  Ger- 
many for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  attain  a  large  size.  The  latter  often 
measure  from  13  in.  to  15  in.  long,  and  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  thick.  They 
bear  coDsiderable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Parsnip.  Fine  roots  of  it 
might  have  been  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market  last  season.  They  are 
cooked  and  prepared  in  various  ways;  like  Parsnips,  Celeriac,  Salsify, 
aod  Carrots,  they  give  a  fine  flavour  to  sonps.  Roots  taken  up  in  autumn, 
and  stored  in  a  mild,  well-ventilated  place,  will  aflord  a  good  supply  of 
leaves  during  the  winter.  It  should  be  sown  in  deep  ground  in  spring, 
and  thinned  to  from  5  in.  to  10  in.  apart,  and  the  leaves  should  not  be  cut 
if  large  roots  are  required.  Keep  the  ground  clean  in  summer,  and 
harvest  the  roots  in  November ;  if  not  wanted,  the  roots  may  be  wintered 
in  the  open  ground.  This  Parsley  is  seldom  cultivated  in  England,  where, 
however,  it  might  be  tried  with  advantage. — D.  Guihenel'f.] 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Carnation.  —  This  Carnation  is 
strongly  recommended  in  The  Garden  (p.  321)  as  being  valuable 
both  for  decorative  purposes  and  for  cut  flowers.     1  regret,  however,  that 

1  am  obliged  to  state  that  I  have  been  compelled,  through  unfavourable 
results,  to  have  the  plants  carefully  taken  to  the  rubbish  heap  after  a 
trial  of  several  years,  during  which  time  I  devoted  special  attention  to 
its  culture,  anxiously  hoping  that  I  should  be  able  to  find  a  remedy  that 
would  prevent  the  pods  from  bursting,  which  they  have  always  done  with 
me  just  before  the  flowers  should  open.  This  is  an  evil  that  has,  in  my 
case,  rendered  this  Carnation  worthless. — J.  J.,  Co.  Cork.  [This  is  one 
of  the  largest  Carnations  in  existence;  the  petals,  indeed,  are  too 
numerous  to  open  without  bursting  the  calyx.  If  "  J.  J."  happens  to  be 
amongst  those  who  object  to  Carnation  dressing,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
grow  this  variety  well.  The  calyx  always  splits  before  the  flower  opens  ; 
to  prevent  this  he  must  slit  the  calyx  down  one-third  of  its  length  from 
the  base  of  each  segment,  and,  as  a  farther  precaution,  the  calyx  must 
be  tied  round  with  a  strip  of  matting  or  waxed  Uuen  thread.  There  are 
always  a  few  badly-shaped  petals,  which  may  be  removed  by  a  pair  of 
tweezers.  If  "  J.  J."  will  do  this  before  putting  the  tie  on  he  will  have  a 
grand  flower. — J.  DouGL.iS.l 

Names  of  Fruit.- P.  8. — You  will  find  the  information  you  want 
in  another  column. —  W.  H.  G, — 1,  Marie  Louise  j  2,  cannot  be  named 
with  certainty. 

Wamea  of  Plants.— 1,  Chrysanthemum  fceuiculaceum  (in  flower), 
the  other  is  probably  C,  f  rutescens  ;  2,  Asplenium  cicutarium ;  3,  Aspidium 
coriaceura  ;  4,  impossible  to  determine.  /.  B.  R.,  Stamford. —  We  cannot 
name  your  plant  from  leaves  only  ;  send  it  when  in  flower.  /.  M.  Boaan- 
rpiet. — The  drooping  flowers  of   Meconopsis   simplicifolia  measure   from 

2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a  violet-purple  colour.  Anon. 
— The  fungus  is  a  button-specimen  of  Agaricus  rachodes,  a  variety  not 
always  safe  for  the  table.  X.  C. — 9,  Picea  balsamea ;  10,  Pinus 
sylvestris ;  11,  Picea  cephalonica;  12,  Pinus  pinea.  Q.  Beard. — Arum 
Dracunculus.    H.  J.  i?o ss.-Sarcanthus  filiformis. 

Question. 

Caraguata  Zahni  — Could  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  to  treat 
this  plant  so  as  to  get  it  coloured  more  or  less  like  the  specimen  figured 
in  the  "Botanical  Magazine?"  I  have  grown  this  plant  for  the  last 
three  years  alongside  with  Caraguata  musaica  and  tessellata  and  the  two 
varieties  of  TiUandsia  Lindeni,  all  of  which  do  magnificently,  whilst  C. 
Zahni  has  proved  itself  nothing  but  an  insignificant  weed,  growing  and 
flowering  vigorously,  but  scarcely  ahowing  any  colour  at  all, — Istambol, 
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TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS. 
Tomatoes  out-of-doors  haTe  again  in  many  places  proved  an 
entire  failure  this  season.  The  wholesale  manner  in  which  the 
half-grown  fruits  have  been  attacked  and  rendered  useless  has 
been  a  serious  disappointment  to  many,  and  ought  to  teach  us 
to  make  the  most  of  every  spare  corner  under  glass  where  a 
few  plants  could  be  accommodated.  Many  such  places  may  be 
found  where,  with  a  little  ordinary  care,  a  crop  of  fine  Tomatoes 
might  be  depended  upon,  as  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of 
a  single  fruit  under  glass  being  attacked  with  the  disease  ;  and, 
■what  is  more,  a  good  supply  is  kept  up  until  late  in  the  season. 
I  could  have  gathered  nearly  a  bushel  in  Christmas  week  last 
year  from  such  places,  and  hope  to  do  the  same  again  this 
year.  Tomatoes  are  highly  esteemed  here ;  I  therefore  try  to 
make  their  season  as  long  as  possible.  I  do  not  grow  many 
plants,  having  repeatedly  proved  that  one  good  plant  properly 
attended  to  is  worth  twenty  half-starved  ones.  My  earliest 
supply,  from  the  end  of  May  to  July,  I  get  from  pots  in  the 
early  Vineries.  I  need  not  describe  the  treatment  which  they 
receive,  as  it  is  the  general  crop  about  which  I  wish  to  speak. 
Now  for  this,  I  have  only  six  plants  planted  out  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  late  unheated  Peach  house  ;  they  are  planted  singly 
between  the  Peach  trees,  and  occupy  the  vacant  space  that 
will  eventually  be  covered  with  them  as  their  growth  extends. 
The  Tomatoes  were  planted  in  May,  and  were  carefully  trained 
and  stopped  in  the  usual  manner,  each  plant  occupying  now  a 
a  .space  of  70  sq.  ft.  or  80  sq.  ft.  I  have  not  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  fruits  gathered,  but  the  crop  has  been  a  very 
heavy  one,  and  the  plants  promise  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of 
fruit  for  months  to  come.  I  may  safely  say  that  the  fruit 
would  average  about  thirty  dozens  on  each  plant,  and  fine  fruit 
too.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  have  only  room 
for  one  plaut  under  glass  I  will  never  again  be  troubled  with 
any  out-doors,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  others  to  do 
the  same.  The  sort  I  have  grown  this  year  is  Hathaway's 
Excelsior.  It  is  the  handsomest  and  most  prolific  variety 
I  have  ever  grown.  I  saw  some  good  Tomatoes  at  the  late  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  but  none  to  beat  Excelsior. 

Denne  Park.  H.  Harris. 


TRANSPLANTING  AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 
I  .MAKE  one  sowing  of  Onions  only  any  time  between  the  middle  and 
end  of  Angaat,  baring  the  ground  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive 
the  seed  being,  I  conBider,  of  more  importance  than  dates  in  regard 
to  any  kind  of  cropping.  I  select  a  piece  of  the  poorest  ground  I 
can  on  which  to  sow,  which  I  do  generally  after  a  crop  of  Potatoes  in 
open  quarters.  In  my  case  the  Potatoes  receive  a  very  light  dressing 
of  manare  in  spring,  and  often  none  at  all.  In  this  way  I  neither 
coddle  the  plants  nor  encourage  them  to  make  rank  and  tender 
growth  by  stimulating  them  with  manure  ;  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
mistake  in  the  case  of  young  crops  that  have  to  stand  the  vioissitudes 
of  winter.  The  less  sap  they  contain  and  the  harder  their  fibre  the 
better  do  they  withstand  severe  weather.  I  sow  in  lines,  not  too 
thickly,  1  ft.  apart.  On  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  that  last  year 
I  sowed  on  Aug.  18,  on  a  bit  of  the  very  poorest  land  in  the  garden, 
and  I  transplanted  on  March  6  this  year,  on  a  bit  of  heavily.mannred 
ground,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  dozen  "  bolted  "  bulbs  oould  have 
been  fonnd  among  the  crop,  which  I  considered  the  best  that  I  had 
ever  grown,  and  no  attention  whatever  was  given  it  after  being 
planted  beyond  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds.  From  this  crop  I  exhi. 
bited  a  dozen  bnlbs  at  the  Oswestry  District  Show,  held  there  Sept. 
6.  They  measured  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  from  li  lb.  to  2  lb.  each,  or  nearly  li  stone  imperial  the 
12  bulbs.  For  these  I  received  the  first  prize.  The  bulbs  were  perfect 
in  shape,  and  attracted  much  attention,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
groups  of  visitors  that  gathered  round  them  discussing  their  merits 
and  demerits  ;  they  were  of  the  Tripoli  class.  I  do  not  put  this  for. 
ward  as  an  extraordinary  result,  as  doubtless  many  of  your  readers 
may  have  surpassed  it,  but  merely  as  a  confirmation  that  good  Onions 
may  be  grown  by  following  the  old  beaten  track. 

Baliton,  Osu-estry.  J.  Faikweather. 


Autumn  Giant.  I  have  observed  the  same  to  occur  before,  and  pro. 
bably  it  is  owing  to  the  plants  receiving  a  check  daring  their  early 
stages  of  growth. — J.  G. 


NEW  r.  OLD  MELON  AND  CUODMBER  SEEDS. 
In  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  French  Central  Horticnltural 
Society,  printed  in  The  Garden  lately,  it  is  stated  that  the  subject 
which  heads  this  paper  was  discussed,  and  some  of  the  members 
expressed  the  opinion,  based  upon  long  practice,  that  new  seed  was 
the  best,  all  things  considered,  to  sow,  an  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt, 
which  many  English  cultivators  will  corroborate, though  it  is  well  known 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  old  horticulturists,  as  it  is  of  many 
modern  ones  still,  to  sow  old  seeds  of  Melons  and*  Cucumbers  in 
preference  in  the  belief  that  such  produced  plants  that  want  *'  less 
to  live,"  as  they  expressed  it,  and  were  more  fruitful.  So  impressed 
were  some  cultivators  with  this  notion,  that  when  thej'  could  not 
procure  old  seed  they  used  to  convey  the  new  about  in  their  pockets 
for  months  before  sowing,  in  the  conviction  that  it  dried  it  more 
quickly,  and  produced  the  same  effect  as  age.  I  coufesa  to  having 
entertained  the  same  opinion  at  one  time,  but  long  experience  has 
convinced  me  that,  as  the  French  cultivators  state,  new  seed  is  the 
best,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Melons,  and  I  never  sow  seed  that 
is  more  than  two  years  old,  and  the  previous  year's  seeds  are  pre- 
ferred. I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  old  seeds  produce  lees 
vigorous  plants,  but,  everything  considered,  they  are  not  the  most 
fruitful.  Plants  from  old  seed  are  often  so  feeble  that  they  can  with 
difficulty  be  raised.  They  will  not  stand  the  hardships  oE  early 
forcing  like  plants  from  fresh  seeds  and  full  of  vigour,  and  they  are 
the  first  to  go  off  with  disease,  or  become  the  prey  of  insects.  Aa 
to  their  retaining  sufficient  strength  and  good  foliage  to  produce  a 
second  or  third  crop  of  fruit,  I  should  think  very  few  imt.-.uoBs  are 
on  record,  but  new  seed  will  do  this  frequently,  and  the  second  crop 
is  generally  heavier,  and  it  can  be  got  in  less  time  and  with  less 
trouble  than  by  raising  successive  plants.  Melons  are  rather  an  im- 
portant crop  with  us,  and  this  has  been  our  experience.  The  effects 
of  age  upon  seeds  is  to  destroy  its  vitality,  and  old  Melons,  or  Cu- 
cumbers, or  Marrow  seeds,  though  they  may  look  well  enough  when 
sown,  either  rot  in  the  soil  or  produce  feeble  plants  ;  but,  besides, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  employing  old  seeds  to  produce  moderately 
vigorous  plants.  The  cultivator  has  his  plants  always  under  oontrol, 
and  he  can  prevent  them  making  too  strong  growth  by  giving  them 
a  poorer  soil  and  less  of  it.  He  can  grow  his  plants  in  pots,  for 
example,  and  treat  them  just  as  he  has  a  mind.  Fertility  is,  how- 
ever, more  a  matter  of  sorts  than  of  new  or  old  seeds.  There  are 
some  Melons  which  are  fertile,  and  others  that  are  not;  indeed,  the 
greatest  difference  exists  between  varieties  in  this  respect.,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  the  fact  had  more  weight  with  both  growers  and 
raisers  of  new  varieties.  A  Melon  may  be  good  fiavoured  find  all 
that,  but  if  it  be  a  shy  bearer  it  is  almost  valueless,  and  that  is 
the  character  of  half  the  new  sorts  that  are  sent  out.         J.  S.  VV. 


Autumn  Cauliflowers. — These,  with  us,  have  not  been  a  very 
satisfactory  crop,  so  large  a  percentage  of  them  coming  as  they  do 
with  malformed  heads.     The  best  variety  W9  have  in  use  is  Veitch's 


Johnetone's  St.  Martin's  Rhubarb.— This  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  strong  in  growth,  and  excellent  in  flavour,  not  being  nearly 
so  acid  as  some  varieties.  I  would  strongly  reoommend  those  who 
contemplate  planting  Rhubarb  during  the  ensuing  season  to  include 
this  as  a  standard  variety — good  for  all  purposes. — J.  G. 

Cabbages  for  very  Early  Use. — With  spring  Cabbages, 
earlineas  and  tenderness,  the  result  of  rapid,  unchecked  growth,  is 
preferable  to  mere  size.  In  fact,  few  people  care  about  a  very 
large  Cabbage  at  any  time,  as,  according  to  my  experience,  size 
is  generally  obtained  at  the  expense  of  delicate  flavour.  Now  every- 
body has  warm  corners  about  their  premises  somewhere,  or  can 
easily  extemporise  some  shelter.  Into  one  of  these  warm  spots 
dibble  a  quantity  of  Atkins'  Matchless  Cabbage,  G  in.  or  8  in.  apart 
each  way;  have  as  much  depth  of  soil  as  possible,  keep  the  surface 
freely  stirred  as  often  as  it  happens  to  be  dry,  and  after  Christmas, 
just  when  they  appear  to  be  folding  up  their  leaves  to  form  a  heart, 
give  one  or  two  good  soakings  of  liquid  manure  or  house  sewage. 
'This  crop,  of  course,  is  only  intended  for  the  first  catting,  and  as  fast 
as  they  are  cut  the  stalks  should  be  pulled  up,  and  the  ground 
l-repaied  for  some  other  crop  that  will  appreciate  the  warm  position 
better  than  the  Cabbage  will  wheu  the  hot  days  in  spring  arrive.  A 
very  large  number  of  dishes  of  sweet  early  Cabbages  may  be  obtained 
from  a  small  space  in  this  way.  There  is  yet  time  to  plant  out  a 
batch,  although  it  had  been  better  done  last  month. — E.  Houdav. 

The  Secateur,  delineated  in  the  last  nnmber  of  The  Gaiidin 
(p.  314),  is  a  very  inferior  tool  to  the  one  which  I  use,  which  baa 
two  cutting  blades,  and  does  not  crush  any  branches  cut  by  it-.  I 
procured  it  in  Geneva.  I  never  saw  one  in  France,  not  even  among 
the  collection  of  garden  tools,  &o.,  in  the  Exhibition. — J,  E.  C. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb    Abt   itself  13    Natubb." — Shakespeare. 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE-HEAT. 
Although  it  is  well  known  that  good  Grapes  may  be  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  fire-beat,  still  there  are,  perhaps,  few  who 
fully  realise  to  what  degree  of  perfection  they  may  be  brought 
without  that  aid  if  only  ordinary  attention  be  paid  to  a  few 
essential,  yet  simple,  details.  I  am  induced  to  make  these 
remarks  not  only  from  past  experience,  but  more  especially 
from  haTing,  a  few  days  ago,  paid  a  visit  to  a  neighbour,  in 
whose  garden  I  saw  a  house  of  ripe  Hamburgh  Grapes  grown 
without  fire-heat,  which  so  pleased  me,  that  I  venture  to 
furnish  a  brief  description  of  it,  and  also  give  a  few  explanatory 
notes  of  the  treatment  which  the  Vines  receive,  hoping  that 
those  who  have  hitherto  failed  to  produce  good  Grapes  by  this 
method  may  thereby  be  induced  to  make  another  attempt. 

The  house  in  which  they  are  grown  is  a  small  span-roofed 
one,  facing  east  and  west.  At  the  north  end  is  a  wall,  the  top 
of  which  reaches  within  18  in.  of  the  ridge  of  the  house,  thus 
allowing  a  triangular  ventilating  shutter  of  that  size  being  in- 
troduced at  that  point.  The  length  of  the  house  is  about  24  ft., 
width  11  ft.,  and  height  at  ridge  9  ft.  The  sides  are  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  roughly  boarded  from  end  to  end  (I  say  roughly 
because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  plane  or  fit  them  closely, 
there  being  a  continuous  opening  along  each  edge  throughout 
their  full  length).  The  roof  is  a  fixed  one,  the  glass,  about  15- 
in,  squares,  being  glazed  on  to  the  rafters.  The  only  door  is 
at  the  south  end,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  shutter  at  the 
opposite  end,  forms,  with  the  permanent  air  spaces  along  the 
sides  already  mentioned,  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  The 
Vines  (twelve  in  number)  are  planted  inside  ;  and  as  the  house 
is  supported  on  Oak  posts,  there  is  a  free  way  for  the  roots  to 
ramble  outside.  The  inside  border,  which  is  devoted  solely  to 
the  Vines,  was  prepared  when  they  were  planted,  seven  years 
ago,  by  simply  forking  into  the  ordinary  garden  soil  a  small 
quantity  of  stable  manure  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  This,  in  short, 
was  the  only  preparation  the  border  received.  Owing  to  the 
excellent  natural  drainage,  concrete,  rubble,  and  all  similar 
details  of  preparation  were  dispensed  with.  The  outside  borders 
received  no  attention  whatever,  and  are  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  they  were  before  the  house  was  erected,  being 
annually  cropped  with  salads  and  other  dwarf  vegetables. 
There  is,  however,  on  the  western  side  a  one-light  frame,  raised 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  high  on  a  manure  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing tender  annuals  in  the  spring,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  exercised  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  Vines,  as  those 
situated  nearest  to  it  are  not  a  whit  better  than  those  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  are  completely  isolated  from  such  ap- 
parently favourable  conditions.  The  Grajies  are  uniform  in 
size  and  quality,  with  one  slight  exception,  and  this  occurs  on 
a  rod  situated  close  to  the  end  wall,  where  a  few  of  the  bunches 
are  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  berries  present  in  a 
marked  degree  that  distinctive  "hammered"  appearance  so 
indicative  of  perfect  finish.  Such  is  the  house ;  now  for  the 
treatment. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  inside  border  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  roots  of  the  Vines  ;  and  the  same  remark  equally 
applies  to  the  house.  For  the  Vines  it  was  built,  and  for  them 
only  is  it  used.  The  inside  border  receives  twice  during  the 
growing  season  a  thorough  soaking  with  liquid  manure — first, 
as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  properly  set,  and  again  when  they 
are  about  half  swelled ;  with  these  two  exceptions  it  receives 
no  water  beside  what  it  gets  from  the  syringing  which  the 
Vines  receive  early  in  the  afternoon  on  fine  days  in  warm 
weather  up  to  the  time  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  after  which 
no  moisture  in  any  form  is  applied.  This  constitutes  the  sole 
root  management.  The  ventilation  is  constant  rather  than 
copious,  the  chinks  along  the  sides  admitting  sufficient  air  in 
cold  weather  and  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  the  object 


being  at  this  period  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and  cool.  As 
the  season  advances  the  wooden  flap  is  used,  and  in  hot  weather, 
and  as  the  Grapes  approach  maturity,  the  door  is  also  opened. 
Strict  and  timely  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  thinning 
and  regulation  of  the  shoots,  leaves,  and  fruit,  the  object  being 
to  distribute  each  thinly  and  regularly  o\  er  the  whole  roof,  at 
no  time  allowing  an  undue  accumulation  of  either  in  any  part 
of  the  house.  The  bunches  are  regulated  according  to  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  Vines,  the  average  weight  of  fruit 
being  about  1|  lb.  to  every  18  in.  square.  Early  thinning  is 
practised,  and  it  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent,  when 
ripe,  "jamming  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  "looseness"  on  tho 
other.  Having  stated  these  few  simple  rules  of  practice  which 
constitute  the  sole  method  of  treatment,  I  will  just  say  that  this 
house  cost  in  erection  £20  ;  and  if  the  crop  this  year  were  valued 
at  23.  6d.  per  lb.,  fully  one-half  more  than  that  sum  would  be 
realised.  I  have  seen  this  house  each  year  for  the  last  four 
years,  when  it  has  always  presented  the  same  satisfactory  ap- 
pearance. The  Vines  are  vigorous,  the  foliage  green  and 
healthy,  and  the  wood  brown  and  perfectly  ripened  ;  there  are  no 
signs  of  spider,  mildew,  or  shanking ;  the  bunches  are  even 
and  symmetrical ;  the  berries  are  large,  black,  and  luscious, 
covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom,  and  without  a  speck  or  stain 
upon  them.     Altogether,  this  house  is  most  satisfactory. 

To  recapitulate,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  elements  of 
success  :  1.  Vines  only  are  cultivated.  2.  Dryness  in  the  in- 
side border  and  atmosphere  during  the  early  and  late  stages  of 
growth.  3.  Moderate,  yet  constant,  ventilation  and  careful 
conservation  of  sun-heat.  -i.  Judicious  and  timely  thinning 
and  regulation  of  both  branches  and  fruit.  T.  C.  W. 


PRUNING  BUSH  FRUITS. 
The  pruning  season  being  close  at  hand,  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  Gooseberry,  though 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  fruits,  is  nevertheless 
seldom  managed  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  often  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  stunted,  starved  bush,  crowded  with  old. 
Moss-grown,  unfruitful  wood;  or  as  a  great,  overgrown, 
ungainly  bush,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fruit-bearing 
wood  about  it.  In  a  general  way,  both  these  incongruities 
arise  from  mismanagement.  Another  form  of  mismanage- 
ment may  be  found  even  in  some  well-kept  gardens,  where  the 
bushes  are  annually  pruned  into  some  symmetrical  form, 
regardless  of  their  fruit-bearing  properties.  The  Gooseberry 
will  grow  and  succeed  well  in  almost  any  soil,  but  it  does  best, 
undoubtedly,  on  deep,  rich  alluvial  deposits.  Grown  in  such 
soils  it  sometimes  becomes,  as  regards  size,  a  tree.  Given  a 
good  suitable  soil  and  healthy  plants  to  begin  with,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difiiculty  in  keeping  Gooseberry  bushes  always 
in  a  shapely  form  and  bristling  with  strong,  clean,  healthy 
fruit-bearing  wood.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  many 
gardens  to  follow  the  pernicious  nractice  of  cutting  the  young 
wood  back  to  two  or  three  buds — a  system  decidedly  wrong, 
because  it  does  away  with  a  large  amount  of  fruit-bearing 
wood,  and,  also,  because  the  Gooseberry,  being  naturally 
addicted  to  making  spurs,  this  system  induces  it  to  make 
many  that  have  eventually  to  be  removed.  To  avoid  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  entirely  all  superfluous  wood  and  to 
leave  the  leading  shoots  quite  two-thirds  of  their  length.  At 
the  same  time  all  overcrowding  must  be  avoided.  Bushes 
treated  in  this  manner  rarely  fail  to  produce  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  It  will  also  be  found  that  they 
will  bear  well  up  to  the  very  tips  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  an  important  advantage  in  cases  where  fruit  is  grown 
for  profit. 

Red  and  White  Currants,  as  a  rule,  produce  fruit  of  finer 
quality  when  spurred  close  in  than  when  the  wood  is  left  at 
greater  length.  Therefore,  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
pruning  these  is  to  cut  the  current  year's  growth  back  to  two 
buds.  In  places  where  sparrows  do  not  pick  out  the  fruit 
buds  Currant  bushes  may  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaf  falls  ; 
but  where  these  little  depredators  are  plentiful  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  defer  pruning  until  spring,  unless,  indeed,  the 
bushes  can  be  protected  from  their  ravages  by  means  of 
netting.      Nothing    is  more   common,  particularly  amongst 
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cottagers,  than  to  see  Black  Currants  spurred  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  Red  or  White  ones  are.  A  worse  mistake  could 
not  be  made.  Our  method  of  pruning  these  is  to  entirely 
remove  all  the  old  and  worn-out  wood,  also  any  superfluous 
young  wood,  always  keeping  an  rye  to  the  shape  of  the  bush. 
The  fruiting  wood  left  is  not  shortened  at  all,  or  cut  in  any 
way,  the  great  object  being  to  have  as  great  a  quantity  of 
strong,  short-jointed  wood  as  possible  without  overcrowding. 

Raspberries  ought  now  to  have  all  the  old  fruiting  canes 
removed,  in  order  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  light  and  air 
through  the  plantation,  without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect 
the  wood  to  ripen  or  the  fruit  buds  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
mature.  After  the  leaf  has  fallen  the  young  canes  will  have 
become  hard  and  firm,  and  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  shortened. 
The  length  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  operator ;  it 
should  be  regulated  by  the  growth  which  the  plants  have 
made,  as  should  also  the  number  of  canes  to  be  left.  Where 
the  growth  is  vigorous  from  five  to  seven  canes,  from  5  ft.  to 
6  ft.  high,  may  be  left ;  these  may  be  slightly  twisted  round 
each  other  and  bound  at  the  top  with  a  piece  of  Willow.  'The 
twisting  causes  them  to  break  more  regularly  than  they  other- 
wise would  do.  Of  course  where  Raspberries  are  grown  as 
espaliers  this  twisting  is  unnecessary.  Tynedale. 


AUTUMN    TREATMENT    OF    STRAWBERRIES    IN 
a  POTS. 

The  way  in  which  Strawberries  frait  in  spring  depends  greatly  on 
the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  antnmn.  The 
finer  the  crowns,  and  the  better  ripened  they  are  now,  the  better  will 
bo  the  results  when  they  come  into  fruit.  Daring  last  month  and 
this  they  cannot  have  too  much  sun  and  light,  and  should  they  have 
been  previously  growing  in  a  shady  place  they  will  have  all  the  more 
need  of  such  assisfcanca.  We  generally  set  them  on  an  elevated  spot, 
and  we  have  sometimes  even  erected  a  rough  deal  stage  on  which 
to  place  them,  and  that  with  satisfactory  results.  Of  course,  no 
weeds,  runners,  or  anything  else  that  will  shade  the  crowns  in  the 
least,  are  allowed  to  grow  in  or  about  the  pots,  and  the  latter  are 
not  packed  closely  together,  but  are  set  a  little  distance  apart  in 
order  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  about  them.  Manure  water, 
in  a  pretty  strong  condition,  is  given  two  or  three  times  a  week,  when 
watering  is  necessary,  but  for  weeks  sometimes  in  wet  weather  they 
never  get  or  need  a  drop  from  the  watering-pot.  When  this  happens, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  a  little  guano  or  soot  on  the  surface  of 
each  pot  and  let  the  rain  wash  them  down  to  the  roots.  Such  treat, 
ment  about  this  time  ensures  good  plants,  which  will  always  fruit 
well,  provided  they  are  not  spoiled  during  winter.  It  is  during 
that  season  that  many  make  mistakes  with  reference  to  their  Straw. 
berry  plants  in  pots.  It  is  a  common  practice  after  November  to 
stack  them  np  so  as  not  a  drop  of  wet  can  reach  the  soil,  and  if  this 
be  not  done  they  are  put  into  frames  or  houses  and  protected  by 
glass.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  often  carried,  that,  by  the  time  the 
plants  have  to  be  brought  in  for  forcing,  the  crowns,  roots,  and  leaves 
are  about  half  the  size  which  they  were  in  autumn,  and,  when 
shrivelled  np  in  this  way,  they  are  not  in  half  such  good  condition  tor 
producing  a  full  crop  of  fine  fruit  as  they  were  before  they  were  put 
under  cover  in  autumn.  This  covering  up  and  protecting  is  the  very 
worst  thing  that  could  be  done  with  Strawberry  plants  in  pots,  a 
fact  which  any  one  who  doubts  this  assertion  can  prove.  The  best 
crops  of  Strawberries  in  pots  which  I  ever  grew,  and  the  finest  which 
I  ever  saw  any  one  else  have,  were  produced  by  plants  that  were 
allowed  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air  in  winter  until  they  were  placed 
in  heat  for  forcing.  Thus  treated,  the  soil  and  leaves  were  kept 
moist,  similar  to  plants  growing  in  open  quarters.  When  frost  seems 
likely  to  break  the  pots,  a  little  straw  or  dry  Fern  may  be  spread 
over  the  plants  at  night,  but  should  always  he  removed  during  the 
daytime ;  and  protecting  from  wet,  snow,  or  anything  else  should 
never  be  attempted.  Cajibrian. 


Absorbents  for  Fruit  Booms. — In  the  remarks  on  fruit  stor. 
ing  (p.  307)  Mr.  Newton  states  that  chloride  of  lime  is  used  as  a 
dessicant,  and  seems  to  doubt  the  result ;  as  there  appears  a  strong 
poasibility  that  a  mistake  has  been  made,  and  that  chloride  of 
calcium  is  the  article  meant,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested to  the  fitness  of  this  salt  for  the  purpose  named.  Being  a 
permanent  salt,  it  gives  cfl  no  vapours  of  chlorine,  while  the  unstable 
compound  known  as  chloride  of  lime  is  valuable  only  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  parts  with  its  chlorine.  The  use  of  chloride  of  calcium 
for  preserving  the  delicate  balances  used  in  laboratory  work  from 


rust,  by  placing  it  inside  their  cases  is  proof  of  its  harmlessneas, 
while  the  facility  with  which  its  absorbed  moisture  can  be  driven  off 
by  the  application  of  heat,  thereby  rendering  it  again  fib  for  use,  un- 
doubtedly places  it  at  the  bead  of  the  Hat  of  absorbents  fit  to  use  in 
a  fruit  room.  A  dish  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  would  also  prove 
efficacious,  hut  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  that  a  distillatioa 
would  he  necessary  to  render  it  again  ready  for  use- — London  Stone. 

Grapes  from  the  Open  Air  in  Nottinghamshire. — I  here. 
with  send  you  two  bunches  of  Chasselaa  de  Fontainebleau  (Royal  Mus. 
cadine)  cut  from  a  Vine  about  seventy  years  of  age,  growing  in  front 
of  a  house  not  far  from  Newark.  Unfortunately,  before  I  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  Vine  the  main  crop  had  been  gathered,  and  the 
accompanying  samples  are,  I  am  assured,  not  considered  up  to  the 
average  excellence.  They  are,  however,  very  good,  as  you  will  see  ; 
well  coloured  and  ripened.  The  present  tenant  has  taken  crops  from 
the  Vine  regularly  for  forty  years,  and  this  season  he  does  not  consider 
an  exceptional  one  as  regards  the  crop,  but  he  had  gathered,  up  to  a 
week  ago,  112  lb.  from  the  Vine,  not  to  speak  of  the  fruit  still  hang, 
ing  when  he  sent  me  the  hunches  in  question.  The  Vine  has  a  stem 
about  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. — J.  Simpson,  Wortleij.  [The  bunches 
sent  were  large  in  size  for  outdoor  fruit  of  this  variety,  quite  ripe, 
and  of  good  flavour.] 

Standard  Gooseberries  and  Currants. — I  have  read  with 
interest  the  remarks  (p.  325)  on  this  subject.  Standard  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  have  been  cultivated  here  for  many  years,  as  I  found 
them  here  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  when  I  took  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  this  place.  Our  system  is  to  select  good,  strong,  long 
cuttings,  to  pick  out  all  eyes  to  within  two  or  three  at  the  top,  and 
to  plant  the  cuttings  and  train  them  to  stakes.  The  following 
year  wo  cut  them  back  to  the  required  height,  and  afterwards  yearly 
prune  the  heads  into  good  shapes.  The  height  is  usually  about  3  ft., 
and  some  of  the  heads  measure  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  through.  Such 
trees  are  very  suitable  for  planting  beside  some  of  the  main  walks. 
The  Red  Warrington,  Rough  Red,  and  Early  Yellow  are  some  of  the 
best  sorts  for  standards,  and  the  Currants  should  be  free-growing 
kinds. — J.  Garland,  Killerlon,  Exeter. 

Avenues  of  Fruit  Trees. — Where,  in  certain  parts  of  Bohemia, 
the  cultivated  fields  are  hedgelesa  and  the  trees  all  gathered  on  the 
hills  around,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plant  fruit  trees  on  each  side 
of  the  main  roads.  Lately  Plum  trees  bordering  some  of  these  were 
laden  with  fruit,  which  any  one  passing  could  easily  gather,  but  the 
fruit  was  apparently  untouched,  and  is  carefully  guarded  when  ripe 
where  necessary.  Such  fruit  trees  do  not,  of  course,  completely 
shade  the  road,  but  they  make  it  a  little  more  endurable  during  very 
hot  weather.  In  so  Tie  cases,  but  not  often,  two  rows  of  fruit  trees 
are  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  in  this  case  there  is  more  shade, 
especially  for  the  pedestrian  walking  between  them.  Some  such 
plan  might  perhaps  be  carried  out  in  some  of  oar  chalk  districts 
where  the  roads  are  often  hot  and  bare. 

Netting  Melons.— I  think  cultivators  generally,  and  Melon 
growers  particularly,  will  agree  with  me  that  no  Melon  is  perfect 
unless  it  is  well  netted, and  I  find  from  many  years'  experience  that 
the  best-flavoured  Melons  have  the  least  network  upon  them  j  I  speak 
of  the  green-fleshed  section.  Victory  of  Bath  ranks  amongst  the 
best  as  regards  flavour,  hut  it  is  often  smooth-skinned.  This  season 
I  have  been  trying,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
putting  on  the  surface  of  a  Melon  a  very  fine  network,  and  that  by  a 
mode  so  simple  that  I  am  constrained  to  lay  it  before  your  readers. 
When  the  Melons  are  about  half-grown,  I  turn  np  a  pin's  point  and 
gently  stroke  the  fruit,  first  into  quarters,  and  then  I  fill  in  between 
theao  with  a  series  of  small  strokes.  I  have  now  a  house  of  Melons 
naturally  nearly  all  plain  j  I  have  netted  several  of  them,  but  I  have 
left  some  for  comparison  ;  those  we  have  netted  are  simply  unique, 
while  fruits  of  the  same  variety  not  netted  look  commonplace  beside 
them. — R.  Gilbert,  BurgMey. 

The  Apple  Crop  in  Kent. — Although  this  is  by  no  means  a 
good  season  for  Apples  generally,  they  are  abundant  in  this  neigh, 
bourhood,  and  Apples  that  would  be  considered  a  luxury  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  here  not  considered  worth  sending  to  market. 
There  is  such  a  general  outcry  about  the  scarcity  of  home-grown 
fruit  that  one  would  think  our  growers  were  not  alive  to  their  own 
interests  in  letting  so  valuable  an  industry  pass  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  But,  if  railway  fares,  market  expenses,  and  labour  le&ve 
but  little  for  the  grower,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  cheaper  transit 
and  better  means  of  communication  with  consumers,  for  at  present 
it  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  only  places  really  well  supplied  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  our  large  centres  of  population.  In  rural 
districts  devoted  to  Corn  growing  the  inhabitants  seldom  see  an 
English. grown  Apple  offered  for  sale,  while  Oranges  from  distant 
lands  are  offered  in  every  window.  Reform  is  slow,  even  in  our  most 
nrgent  necessities  of  daily  life. — J.  Grooji. 
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Milium  neilgherreuse. — A  fine  display  of  thia  beantifal 
aatnmn. blooming  Lily  has  lately  been  on  view  in  several  of  the 
London  nurseries.  It  is  by  some  considered  inferior  to  L.  longi. 
florum  and  L.  eximium,  and  if  it  flowered  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year  as  those  kinds  it  would  not  probably  be  thought  so  much  of  as  it 
ia  at  present.  Its  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  flowers  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  other  Lilies  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  and  by 
good  management  strong  bnlba  might  possibly  be  kept  back  for 
associating  with  the  Chrysanthemums  in  November.  Its  scent  ia 
delicious  without  being  overpowering,  and  altogether  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Lilies  in  cultivation. 

The  Pteroearya  in  Vienna. — Thia  fine-leaved  tree  is  often 
seen  here,  its  foliage  in  mid-October  being  still  of  a  rich  dark  green 
and  very  handsome.  In  its  foliage  and  habit  it  is  wholly  distinct 
from  any  other  tree  we  grow,  and  it  is  curious  that  it  has  not  been 
more  extensively  planted  in  England.  Some  vigorous  young  speci- 
mens have  the  shoots  like  lance-shafts  seen  all  their  length  coming 
straight  from  the  stem.  Its  somewhat  low  and  spreading  habit  pre- 
vents an  idea  from  being  formed  as  to  its  uses  as  a  forest  tree,  but 
as  a  garden  and  pleasure-ground  tree  it  is  of  the  highest  value. 

A  New  Autumn-flowering'  Crocus. — In  the  Kew  collection 
rtmy  now  be  seen  an  addition  to  the  list  of  autumn. flowering 
Crocuses  under  the  name  of  C.  Elwesi,  a  native  of  Smyrua,  but  in 
its  present  condition  it  so  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  C.  sativus, 
that  it  need  not  be  sought  after,  except  by  those  who  aim  at  making 
a  complete  collection  of  the  cultivated  species  of  thia  interesting 
class  of  plants. — A. 

Aster  Curtisi. — This  forma  another  addition  to  the  list  of  cul. 
tivated  varieties  of  this  very  numerous  family  ;  but  it  is  deserving  of 
special  notice,  as  it  is  a  very  desirable  kirn),  being  allied  to  the  fine 
A.  grandiflorus.  The  heads  are  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  with 
numerous  reflexed  scales  below  them.  The  colour  of  the  outer  florets 
ia  pale  violet,  the  centre  being  creamy-white.  It  grows  about  3  ft. 
high,  with  ovate  and  toothed  basal  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  being 
very  small  and  pointed.  It  is  very  floriferous  and  now  in  full  beauty  ; 
it  possesses  one  desirable  point,  i.e.,  having  the  majority  of  the 
blossoms  expanded  at  the  same  time. — W. 

White    and   Rose-coloured    Anemone    japonica. — It  is 

worthy  of  note  that  the  white. flowered  Anemone  japonica  lasts  in 
flower  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  rose-coloured  kind.  Large 
beds  of  each  kind  planted  side  by  side  in  au  open  position  in  Messrs. 
RoUisaon's  nursery  at  Tooting  began  to  flower  at  the  same  time,  viz., 
about  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  whilat  the  rose. coloured  kind  baa 
now  for  some  weeks  been  completely  flowerless,  the  white  variety  is 
still  fresh  and  covered  with  blossoms. 

Jacaranda  mimossefolia  as  a  Standard. — Well-grown  plants 
of  thia,  having  a  clean  stem  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  in  height,  and 
crowned  with  a  bushy  head  of  deep  green,  finely-cut.  Fern. like  leaves, 
are  amongst  the  moat  attractive  objecta,  in  the  way  of  ornamental- 
leaved  plants  for  dinner. table  ornamentation,  which  can  be  cultivated. 
This  plant  is  now  largely  grown  in  some  of  the  Loudon  parks  and 
gardens,  and  examples  of  it  planted  out  in  that  way  might  soon  be 
induced  to  assume  the  form  just  mentioned  if  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  potted. 

Violets  in  Autumn. — Visitors  to  Covent  Garden  Market  might 
almost  be  led  to  imagine  that  it  was  spring  instead  of  autumn, 
judging  by  the  number  of  baskets  of  blue  Violeta  that  may  be  seen 
at  every  turn.  X  observe  that  wherever  young  runners  of  the  Czar 
and  similar  sorts  have  been  planted  or  have  established  themselves, 
the  blossoms  are  abundant  and  fine,  but  when  left  in  old-established 
clumps  no  blossoms  are  visible ;  therefore,  any  one  wishing  for 
Violeta  early  and  late  should  take  the  trouble  to  replant  younc  run. 
ners  on  good,  fresh  soil  in  May  ;  they  will  afterwards  be  amply  re- 
warded both  by  the  aeaaon  of  bloom  being  lengthened  and  by  the  size 
of  the  individual  blossoms. — J.  G. 

Plumbago  capenais  as  a  Pyramid  for  the  Flower 
Garden. — We  have  been  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  open 
and  free  pyramid  bushes  of  this  favourite  plant  7  ft.  high  in  the 
gardens  at  Vienna.  Every  shoot  has  borne  many  flowers,  of  which 
the  last  were  visible  in  mid. October.  The  comparative  scarcity  of 
really  good  blue  flowers  for  the  open-air  garden  in  autumn  ought  to 
make  these  bushes  all  the  more  valuable ;  besides,  the  tall  bushes, 
with  their  lovely  crop  of  flowers,  would  be  a  novel  feature  in  the 
garden.  Inasmuch  as  thia  Plumbago  has  been  flowered  in  the  open 
air  about  London  as  an  edging  plant,  there  would  probably  be  no 
dilEcnlty  as  regards  climate,  tall,  well-developed  plants,  like  those 
we  mention,  being  more  likely  to  flower  freely  than  young  dwarf 
plants.    This  plant  ia  never  seen  to  advantage  unless  when  so  grown 


that  the  flowers  hang  naturally  and  freely.  Nothing  can  surpass  it 
against  a  pillar,  but  as  pyramids  it  ia  aa  beautiful.  Of  course,  the 
plants  should  be  grown  indoors  and  prepared  for  -owering  in  the 
open  air  throughout  the  auramer  and  autumn. 

New  Coleuses. — One  would  almost  have  imagined  that  thia  class  of 
plants  had  had  its  day,  considering  the  number  Of  new  and  attractive 
kinds  which  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Bull  has  now, 
however,  in  his  nursery  several  entirely  distinct  species  which  will, 
when  crossed  with  other  kinds,  no  doubt,  be  the  meana  of  bringing 
out  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  race  of  these  useful  and  easily-cnl. 
tivated  plants. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — Amongst  all  Orchids  now  in  flower  in  the 
London  nurseries  none  are  more  beautiful  than  this.  It  is  easily 
grown.  Its  flowers  are  exceeedingly  attractive;  they  last  for  a  long 
time  if  kept  iu  a  moderately  dry,  genial  atmosphere,  and  their  per. 
fume  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sweetest  of  Violets. 

Lapageria  rosea  superba  Out-of-doors  in  Cheshire.— 
In  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Stephen  Williamaon,  Copley  House,  Thornton 
Uough,  Cheshire,  there  is  now  in  bloom  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Lapageria  rosea  superba  covering  a  wall  11  ft.  high  and  18  ft.  in 
length.  The  plant  has  now  over  300  blooms  on  it,  and  is  also  beset 
with  innumerable  auccessional  buds. 

Cyphokentia  macrocarpa. — Thia  is  a  truly  handsome  Palm 
at  thia  season  of  the  year,  its  gracefully  arching,  feather-shaped 
crimson  and  bronze-colonred  fronds  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  older  growth,  which  have  assumed  a  deep  green  hue.  When 
introduced  amongst  fine-leaved  Crotons  and  similar  plants  it  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  fine.foliaged  plants.  We  lately  saw  fine 
examples  of  it  in  Messrs.  Rollisson's  nursery  at  Tooting. 

Lychnis  coronata  graudifiora. — I  have  had  for  some  years  a 
charming  plant  of  this  Lychnis  which  bloomed  with  mo  in  perfection 
his  summer.  Lychnis  coronata  ia  figured  iu  vol.  vii.  of  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  but  my  plant  is  a  bright  salmon-pink,  not 
red. lead,  as  there  represented.  It  ia  not  safe  to  consider  it  hardy,  aa 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  but  it  ia  an  excellent  window  and  pot 
plant,— K.  L.  D. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum  at  Chelsea.— A  good  display  of  this, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Dendrobes,  is  now  to  be  found  iu  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Dozens  of  plants  of  it  arranged  in 
groups  bear  long  graceful  spikes  of  pretty  rosy-pink  blossoms 
and  unexpanded  buda.  Altogether,  we  counted  eighty. four  fully  ox. 
panded  flowers,  and  there  are  yet  quite  an  equal  number  of  buda  to 
open.  It  ia  a  plant  which'  keepa  long  iu  bloom,  and  it  flowers  not 
only  from  the  ripened  pseudo-bulba,  but  also  from  young  shoots.  On 
some  imported  plants  we  counted  over  twenty  dried  flower  spikes, 
clearly  proving  that  it  ia  a  profuse  bloomer.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  new  plant,  but  it  had  become  almost  unknown  to  cultivation  uutil 
it  was  reintroduced,  an  event  which  happened  a  year  or  two  ago. 

October-blooming  Border  Flowers. — The  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  hardy  border  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Parker,  at  South  Ken- 
sington ou  Tuesday  last,  served  to  illustrate  what  a  fine  display  of 
blossom  can  be  obtained  in  our  gardens  at  thia  season  oftheyear,  after 
the  plants  generally  used  in  flower  gardens  have  long  siuce  gone  out 
of  bloom,  by  planting  well-selected  hardy  planta.  Where  out  flowera 
are  needed,  and  there  are  no  glaas  houses  in  which  to  grow  them,  by 
planting  choice  hardy  plants,  such  as  those  alluded  to,  and  of  which 
further  particulars  will  be  found  in  another  column,  not  only  may  a 
large  quantity  be  had,  but  such  a  variety  as  no  indoor  planta  can  sup. 
ply  at  this  season,  and  that  without  any  more  trouble  than  merely  pro- 
curing the  proper  plants  for  the  purpoae,  planting  them  iu  deep,  rich, 
sandy  soil,  and  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds. 

New  Public  Park  for  Newcastle. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  town  council  a  letter  waa  read  the  other  day  from 
Sir  Wm.  Armstrong,  in  which  he  ofi'ered  to  present  to  the  town  26 
acres  of  land,  adjoining  the  22  acres  recently  purchased  by  the  Cor- 
poration, for  an  east-end  park.  The  land  is  worth  about  .€30,000. 
Thia  gift  waa  accepted,  and  it  ia  proposed  to  call  the  park  the  Arm- 
strong Park. 

A  Gift  to  She£B.eld, — It  waa  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the 

Shefiield  town  council  the  other  day  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had 
set  apart  three  pieces  of  land  as  recreation  grounds  for  the  people  of 
Sheflield.  The  land  is  situated  at  Parkwood  Springs,  Carlisle  Street 
East,  and  Beighton  Lane  districts,  where  thousands  of  working 
people  will  be  able  to  use  these  open  spaces.  These  grounds,  which 
are  upwards  of  twenty. six  acres  in  extent,  have  been  given  to  the 
corpotation  on  condition  that  they  be  preaerved  as  recreation  grounds 
for  the  people  of  Shefiield  for  ever. 

Viola  Btricta  albi.— Blooma  of  this  Violet  have  been  sent  to  na 
by  Mr.  Ware.  It  is  pure  white  with  a  yellow  eye,  large  in  size,  and 
very  desirable,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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Hardy  Shrubs. — The  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutaa  Unedo)  and  its 
varieties  are  now  amoDgat  the  most  handsome  of  all  hardy  ahrabs; 
during  the  present  month  and  November  their  lovely  burden  of 
blossoms  and  beautiful  Strawberry-liko  fruit  render  them  peculiarly 
interesting  and  charming.  The  typical  plant  is  well  known,  but  the 
following  varieties  are  not  bo  often  aeen  aa  their  merits  deserve.  A, 
Uoedo  raacrophylla  has  larger,bolder  foliage  thsn  the  common  Straw- 
berry tree  ;  ita  leaves  are,  however,  quits  similar  in  outline,  and  the 
panicles  of  flowers  are  also  nearly  identical.  A.  quercifolia,  another 
white-flowering  variety,  haa  leaves  with  sinuated  margina  which 
almost  warrant  its  name  of  Oak-leaved.  A.  rubra  haa  the  leafage 
and  habit  of  the  type,  but  paniolea  of  beautiful  redbloasoms;  this  is 
a  very  free-flowering  and  valuable  shrub.  A.  Croomi  aeema  to  be  a 
atroager  grower  than  the  last,  and  haa  rather  larger,  much  more  deeply 
serrated  leaveaand  large  paniclea  of  beautiful  red,  wax-like  bloaaoms 
individually  larger  than  those  of  A.  rubra ;  thia  probably  is  the 
fiaeat  of  all  the  varieties  of  A.  Unedo.  Colietia  oruciata,  a  leafleaa 
Chilian  shrub,  has  peculiarly  flattened,  spinous  branches,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  plant  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  small,  shortly 
b^lt-shaped,  white  fiowera  ;  except  in  the  southern  countiea — where, 
however,  it  will  not  aucceed  in  very  open,  exposed  aituationa — this 
singular-looking  ahrub  will  need  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — A  Mexican  perennial,  Mirabilis 
longiflora,  is  at  present  attractive  on  account  of  its  long,  tubular, 
viscid  flowers,  which  are  white  with  a  deep  violet-purple  eye  ;  these 
are  not  the  only  colours  owned  by  thia  pretty  plant,  the  blosaoma  of 
Sjoie  individuals  ranging  from  white  to  pink  and  violet.  Cheiranthus 
mutabilis,  a  native  of  Madeira,  is  a  Crnoifer,  which,  both  on  account 
of  ita  beauty  and  ita  prolonged  flowering  season,  is  a  moat  desirable 
plant;  when  first  the  flowers  open  they  are  white,  but  a  abort  time 
salficfeB  tochange  them  intoa  violet-purple  colour.  Aster  Chapmanni, 
a  United  States  perennial,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handaome 
of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies;  it  grows  about  5  ft.  high  and  ia  an 
extremely  floriferoua  kind,  being  totally  covered  with  lavender-blue 
flower.heads.  So  pretty  ia  thia  aort  that  a  friend— an  enthusiastic 
oMlector  and  cultivator  of  hardy  herbaceoua  plants — declared  that  if 
lie  were  restricted  to  six  Astera,  A.  Chapmanni  ahould  be  one  of  the 
six.  A.  Drummondi,  from  the  Southern  United  States,  ia  a  very  fine 
spaciea  about  the  same  height  aa  the  last ;  its  graceful  sprays, 
covered  with  small,  pale  lavender  flower.heads,  being  very  useful  for 
cut  fiowera.  Neja  graoilia,  from  Mexico,  and  N.  falcata,  a  South 
American  aort,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  mention ;  they 
are  the  most  charming  of  all  the  dwarf  Composites  now  in  blossom, 
aad  their  fine  golden  yellow  flower-heada  have  been  very  freely  pro- 
duced at  all  timea  within  the  last  four  mouths.  Two  or  three  Hima- 
layan Polygonums  are  amongst  the  most  striking  of  all  border  plants 
still  in  full  beauty.  P.  amplexicaule  grows  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high, 
and  ita  spikes  of  deep  rosy-red  render  it  a  conspicuous  object  even  at 
a  distance.  Quite  similar  in  habitaud  stature  is  P.  oxyphyllum,  which, 
hjwever,  has  white  blosaoms.  P.  vaccioifoliam,  a  very  lovely  creep- 
ing sort  with  small  neat  foliage  and  numerous  apikea  of  red  flowers, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  for  cool, 
moist  spots  in  the  rockery  and  open  border.  As  a  pot  plant,  too,  for 
cool  house  decoration,  few  planta  are  prettier.  P.  chinenae  growa 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  ia  of  interest  both  horticultually  and  botanically  ; 
ita  pinkish  flowers  and  fleshy  coral  red  fruit  are  most  attractive. 
Tanacetum  fruticoaum,  with  its  small  yellow  flower-heads  arranged 
in  much-branched,  lax  panicles,  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  attracts 
attention  now  that  most  herbaceous  plants  are  dying  or  dead.  Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus,  which  ia  now  covered  with  its  blue,  saucer- 
shaped  blosaoma,  should  not  be  omitted;  as  a  border  plant  it  seems  to 
do  even  better  than  when  cultivated  in  pots.  Helianthna  orgyalis, 
from  the  Uoited  States,  grows  about  8  ft.  high,  and  forms  a  striking 
object ;  its  tall  stems — which  are  unbranohed,  except  at  the  summit 
— are  thickly  clothed  with  narrow,  arching,  drooping  leaves  which 
impart  an  effect  to  the  plant  not  possessed  by  any  other  kind  of 
Sunflower;  the  golden-yellow  flower-heads  are  moat  freely  produced. 

Stove  Plants. — Aphelandra  cristata,  an  old  favourite,  ia  at  the 
present  time  the  most  gorgeous  stove  plant  in  flower  at  Kew  ;  the 
foliage,  which  ia  a  rather  dull  green,  cannot  compare  in  beauty  with 
that  of  several  more  recently  introduced  kinds,  but  the  large  apikea 
of  bloaaoms — glowing  orange -scarlet  in  colour — would  vie  with  those 
of  any  of  the  other  Aphelandras.  Of  all  the  fifty  species  or  more  of 
the  genus  Crinum,  none  are  more  beautiful  than  the  West  African 
C.  Forbesianum  ;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  Amaryllids  ever 
introduced.  A  recently  imported  specimen  has  been  one  of  the  moat 
striking  of  Kew  plants  during  the  last  week ;  it  haa  an  enormous 
bulb  with  a  stout  scape  about  12  in.  long,  which  bears  an  umbel  of 
thirty  blossoms  8  in.  in  length;  each  of  the  six  segments  (4  in.  long) 
has  a  deep  roay.red  band  running  down  its  centre. — f. 


RAPID  GROWTH  OF  CA.NNAS  IN  IRELAND. 
In  May  of  thia  year  I  obtained  from  a  leading  London  nuraeryman  a 
couple  of  planta  under  the  name  of  Canna  irididora  hybrida,  said  to 
be  a  great  improvement  in  size  of  bloom  and  brilliancy  of  colour  on 
the  fine  variety  known  aa  C.  iridiflora  (of  which  good  figures  appeared 
in  vol.  xlv.  of  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  1968;  vol.  viii.  of  the 
"  Botanical  Kegiater,"  t.  609 ;  and  vol.  x.  of  Loddige's  "  Botanical 
Cabinet,"  t.  905) .  and  imported  from  a  Continental  firm.  Each  plant 
consisted  of  a  single  stem,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height.  Early  in 
June  each  plant  was  put  out  of  ita  pot  into  the  centre  of  a  bed  of 
ordinary  garden  soil,  without  any  special  preparation,  the  surface  of 
one  bed  being  covered  with  different  varietiea  of  Lobelia  Brinus,  that 
of  the  other  with  bedding  Pelargoninma.  They  aoon  commenced  to 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  to  throw  up  additional  ahoots  of  great  vigour 
and  substance  from  the  root,  of  the  young  leavea  of  which,  when  in  a 
folded-up  state,  the  aluga  and  snails  seemed  very  fond  of  eating  holes 
therein,  which,  when  the  leavea  expanded,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
lady's  pierced  embroidery  work.  The  number  and  vigour  of  these  ahoota 
exceed  anything  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  kind,  one  plant  having  now 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  stout  stems  and  the  other  thirteen,  varying 
in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  8  ft.  5  in.,  the  height  of  the  tallest 
stem,  which  ends  in  a  bloom. spike,  which,  I  may  add,  aa  to  colour 
and  size,  is  an  entire  disappointment,  being  of  a  small  size  and  of  a 
dull,  insignificant  buff  colour,  instead  of  the  brilliant  deep  orimaon, 
large-aized  fiowera  that  this  improved  variety  waa  announced  to  have. 
It  seems  evident,  in  fact,  that  tha  foreign  firm,  having  more  orders 
then  it  had  young  plants  to  supply,  made  up  the  number  with 
offsets  of  some  inferior  variety,  the  planta  sent  to  me  being  thoae 
received  from  the  Continent,  and,  of  course,  unproved  by  the  London 
firm  which  sent  them  out.  The  foliage  is  very  handaome  when  fully 
developed,  closely  resembling  that  of  a  Muaa,  Boscobel. 


lyientzelia  ornata. — In  reply  to  "  V."  (p.  333)  perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  state  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  flower  the  above- 
named  plant  under  glass,  as  it  would  require  considerable  space  for 
its  proper  development.  In  the  open  ground  success  appears  to 
depend  on  the  seed  being  early  aown  the  first  aeaaon,  so  that  the 
young  planta  have  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  atrong  and  sturdy  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  This  enaurea  early  developmant  the  second 
season,  which  is  essential  to  an  early  production  of  its  grand  flowers. 
It  must  be  admitted,  I  fear,  that  our  climate  is  not  so  favourable  to 
its  growth,  in  the  open  ground  aa  could  be  deaired.  The  arrival  of 
autumn  generally  fiada  the  plant  covered  with  flower  buds  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  and  which,  of  course,  are  destroyed  by  frost  or 
damp.  I  have  read  in  the  "  American  Agriculturist,"  aomewhat  to 
my  astonishment,  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  not  far  from  its 
borders,  the  seed  of  thia  plant  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  and  the 
reaulting  crop  of  seedlings  left  exposed  the  following  winter.  If 
thia  plan  could  be  adopted  on  thia  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  poaaible 
that  the  plant  would  bloom  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  summer  than  it 
now  does. — W. Tho^ipson,  Ip$v:ich. 

Fuchsias  amongst  Ivy. — "  A.  D.'a  "  bed  of  Fuohaiaa  carpeted 
with  Ivy  looka  well  on  paper,  but  I  am  afraid  that  when  it  comes  to 
be  worked  out  in  practice  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  bed  of  Ivy  minna 
the  Fuchsias.  The  first  season,  perhaps,  the  Fachsiaa  might  do  fairly 
well,  but  after  the  Ivy  had  got  established,  owing  to  ita  being  a  gross, 
insatiable  feeder,  it  would  take  good  care  that  the  Foohsiaa  got  little 
of  either  the  manure  or  water  that  might  be  applied.  I  know  nothing 
more  exhaustive  than  Ivy,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  never  see  weeds  of  even 
the  grosser  kind  growing  on  Ivy-covered  ground  ;  when  once  it  takes 
possession  it  holds  it  against  all-comera.  Even  in  wooda  we  never  see 
any  but  bulbous  plants  growing  amongst  it,  and  here,  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  off  the  trees,  the  autumn  and  winter  rains  prove  aufl&cieut 
to  penetrate  its  leafy  coat  and  enable  the  bulbs  to  perfect  their  season 
of  growth  and  no  more.  There  are  many  more  aurfaoe-rooting  planta 
with  which  to  carpet,  if  the  beds  must  be  treated  in  that  way ;  but 
why  carpet  at  all  ?  A  dense,  leafy  covering  might,  and  no  doubt 
would,  do  much  towards  protecting  the  collars  of  the  Fuchsias,  bub 
why  not  protect  the  whole  plant  ?  It  can  be  done  in  thia  way  :  After 
the  first  froat  has  denuded,  or  partiallly  denuded,  them  of  their 
leaves,  choose  a  dry  spot  of  ground  in  a  sheltered,  out-of-the-way 
place,  excavate  a  shallow  trench  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  number 
of  plants  you  have,  take  them  up  and  lay  them  in  it  heada  and  roota 
until  all  are  packed  away  ;  then  cover  them  over  with  auffioient  straw 
to  keep  out  froat,  and  either  thatch  with  the  same  material  or  cover 
with  mats  to  ward  off  rain ;  or,  better  still,  cover  with  wooden 
shutters.  Let  them  remain  here  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over; 
then  take  them  out  and  gradually  expose  them  to  light.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  thia  plan  ia  that  they  come  into  flower  much  sooner 
than  killed. down  plants,  and  another  ia  that  you  can  have  other  plants 
in  the  beds  during  the  winter  and  spring. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 
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THE  ONION  FLY. 

(asthomyia  ceparum.) 

The  grubs  oE  this  harmless-looking  little  fly  are  one  of  the 
Onion  grower's  greatest  enemies,  for  at  times  whole  crops  of 
Onions,  Leeks,  Garlic,  and  Shallots  are  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  them.    As  they  live  singly  or  only  a  few  together 


FifT.  1.— Section  of  Onion,  showinfr  the  position  of  the  egga  (aa)  and 
direction  (c-)  in  which  the  larva  ((0  enters  the  bulb  (t). 

within  the  bulb  of  the  Onion,  which  they  eventually  destroy,  it 
is  impossible  to  check  this  insect  when  once  the  Onions  are 
attacked,  as  any  means  taken  to  destroy  them  would  kill  the 
Onions  which  were  not  infested.  Some  persons  advocate 
strewing  the  beds  with  powdered  charcoal  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  fly  from  depositing  its  f  ggs  on  the  plants,  leaving 
a  portion  of  the  bed  in  its  ordinary  condition  ;  the  fly  will  in 
preference  choose  the  roots  on  this  portion  on  which  to  lay  its 
eggs;  these  can  then  be  destroyed.  This  plan  is,  however,  by 
no  means  always  successful.     The  best  means  of  reducing  the 


Fig.  2.— Onion-fly.    Larva,  chrysalis,  and  perfect  fly  j  all  magnifled. 

numbers  of  this  insect  is  to  at  once  remove  and  destroy  by 
burning  or  deeply  burying  (merely  throwing  them  on  to  a 
rubbish  heap  is  of  no  use)  any  roots  which  may  be  attacked  by 
them.  These  may  be  easily  known  by  the  leaves  droopinf , 
turning  yellow,  and  emitting  a  tainted  smell;  if  a  few  of  the 
scales  are  removed  the  grubs  will  easily  be  seen  crawling 
about  inside.  The  Onion  fly  is  a  small,  two-winged  insect 
belonging  to  the  same  family  (Muscidaj)  as  the  common  house 
fly.  It  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the  summer,  and  may  be 
found  throughout  that  season  in  several  generations.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  the  Onion, 


and  the  young  grubs  when  hatched  immediately  eat  their  way 
through  the  outer  leaves  and  work  themselves  into  the  bulbs, 
which  they  commence  to  feed  upon  and  soon  destroy  when  fall 
grown.  They  either  assume  the  chrysalis  state  within  the  root 
of  the  decaying  Onion  or  descend  into  the  earth,  and  there 
undergo  their  change.  D  tiring  warm  weather  the  perfect  insect 
emerges  from  the  chrysalis  in  about  a  fortnight.  Later  in  the 
season,  however,  the  insect  remains  in  a  chrysalis  state  during 
the  winter,  the  fly  not  appearing  till  the  beginning  of  the  next 
summer.  It  is  probable  that  the  flies  from  the  chrysalides 
which  are  found  in  the  Onions  make  their  appearance  in  the 
same  season,  whilst  those  from  the  chrysalides  buried  in  the 
earth  do  not  appear  until  the  next.  The  flies  are  about  S-IOths 
in.  long  and  0-lOths  in.  across  their  wings  ;  they  are  of  an 
ashy-grey  colour,  sparsely  covered  with  fine  hairs.  On  the 
back  of  the  male  are  a  few  black  stripes.  The  wings  are  tran- 
parent  and  iridescent  with  brownish  veins.  The  grubs,  when 
fully  grown,  are  about  3-lOths  in.  long  and  are  white,  fleshy, 
smooth,  and  shining;  they  have  no  legs,  and  are  of  a  peculiar 
conical  form,  the  body  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  head  and. 
very  abruptly  at  the  tail,  just  as  if  a  portion  of  the  grub  had 
been  cut  off.  Round  the  edge  of  this  last  joint  are  eight  small, 
fleshy  jioints.  The  chrysalides  are  oval  and  about  the  same 
size  as  the  grubs,  but  somewhat  shorter;  they  are  reddish- 
brown  in  colour,  and  are  composed  of  several  joints. 

S.  G.  S. 


Indelible  Ink. — The  receipt  (p.  315)  for  making  ink  I  doubt 
not  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  but  it  appears  to  me  nnneoessarily 
troubleBome.  Many  years  ago  a  friend  gave  me  a  simple  receipt 
for  ink  for  writing  on  zinc,  which  I  have  constantly  need  since.  It 
is  12  to  16  grains  bichloride  of  platinum  dissolved  in  1  oz.  distilled 
water.  If  kept  corked,  a  small  bottle  will  last  many  years.  The 
labels  (zinc)  must,  of  course,  be  cleaned  before  using.  This  ia 
readily  done  either  by  rubbing  with  fine  emery  paper  or  using  the 
solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  you  recommend.  But  my  ink  requires  no 
preliminary  sprinkling  of  the  labels  with  gum  sandarach  or  after 
treatment  with  hard  white  varnish.  Simply  write  the  name  and 
allow  the  ink  to  dry.  I  have  used  labels  of  this  description  for  many 
years,  and  have  never  lost  a  name  since  adopting  them.  They  are 
equally  suitable  for  the  house  or  the  open  air. — P.  Neill  Fraser, 
liockville,  Murra>ijield,  Edinburgh. 

Double-glazing  on  the  Continent. — Allow  me  to  state  that 
there  is  another  important  reason  for  double-glazing  glass  houses  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  besides  that  assigned  (p.  340).  For  all 
glass  structures  which  do  not  admit  of  being  easily  covered  with 
boards  double  roofs  are  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  destructive  hail-atorms  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  which  are 
experienced  in  those  parts.  The  outer  frame  is  generally  of  what  is 
there  termed  double. glass,  which  is  about  the  same  as  our  21. oz  , 
whilst  the  inner  one  is  equivalent  to  our  15. oz.  The  air  vacuum 
thus  obtained  offers  an  efficient  resistance  to  both  hail  and  enow. 
Houses  glazed  in  the  ordinary  manner  would  be  liable  to  be  broken 
in  a  single  night  by  those  tremendous  snow-falls  which  are,  especially 
in  North  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  so  often  experienced.  I 
would  at  the  same  time  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against 
double-glazing  in  this  country,  as,  apart  from  the  unsightly  aspect 
which  such  a  roof  must  always  have,  I  have  found  that  it  has  a 
weakening  and  debilitating  effect  upon  everything  grown  under  it. — 

J.  CORNHILL. 

Begonia  "Weltoniensis   in   the   Flower   Garden. — In  my 

opinion  this  Begonia  is  one  of  the  best  which  we  have  for  bedding 
purposes.  We  have  it  bedded  out  here  with  the  best  results.  It 
withstands  rain,  wind,  and  sun  without  injury,  besides  affording  a 
change  from  Pelargoniums,  now  so  common.  To  those  who  have  not 
tried  this  variety,  I  am  conBdent  that  if  it  succeeds  with  them  as  it 
has  done  with  me,  after  they  have  once  grown  it  they  would  give  it 
a  second  trial.  This  variety  looks  well  grown  in  pots,  but  it  does 
best  out-of-doors.  Small  plants  of  it  put  out  in  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June  soon  make  fine  specimens.  I  have  grown  other 
kinds,  but  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  with  this  one,  as  rain  and 
wind  damage  them,  and  they  require  staking,  which  Weltoniensis 
does  not. — D.  Gillett,  The  Heath.,  Weybridge. 

Vegetable  Moth  Trap  from  Brazil. — I  have  a  large  plant  of 
Pbysianthus  albens  trailing  up  the  porch  at  my  front  door  on  which  it 
grows  rapidly,  and  in  the  autumn  flowers  in  profusion.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  moth  traps  I  know.  Every  day  1  find  from  two  to  eight 
humming-bird  hawk  moths  caught  by  their  proboscea  in  the  flowers,  and 
they  appear  to  die  in  about  two  minutes.  I  often  find  other  insects  dead 
in  the  flowers. — "  Field." 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  AUTUMN  EFFECT. 

Now  that  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  once  more  beginning 
to  attract  the  attention  which  they  so  well  deserve,  and  which 
was  diverted  from  them  when  Conifers  became  such  favourites, 
instead  ot  the  monotonous  sombre  green  ot  the  Pines  and 
their  allies,  we  may  expect  to  see  more  frequently  the  delicate 
tints  ot  early  spring  furnished  by  the  swelling  leaf -buds  or 
opening  blossoms,  the  manifold  shades  o£  green  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  brilliant  coloration  assumed  in 
autumn  by  many  of  the  fine  deciduous  trees  from  North 
America  and  Eastern  and  North-Eastern  Asia,  which  were 
much  more  generally  known  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  than  they  are  now.  At  present  many  trees  at 
Syon  and  Kew  form  magni6cent  pictures  in  their  gaudy 
autumn  dress  of  scarlet,  yellow,  or  purplish-red  illuminated 
by  the  rays  of  an  October  sun.  If  planters  would  but  note 
the  wondrous  autumnal  changes  iu  the  foliage  of  many  de- 
ciduous trees  and  plant  accordingly,  they  could  easily  create 
such  effects  as  would  as  much  surpass  the  ordinary  hap- 
hazard style  as  a  picture  by  a  "  Turner  "  would  be  superior  to 
another  painted  by  a  schoolgirl.  With  care,  too,  the  summer 
tints  might  be  made  to  thoroughly  harmonise,  so  that  at  all 
times  the  individual  beauty  of  a  tree  might  be  enhanced  by 
judicious  contrast.  Trees'  with  totally  different  habits  might 
also  be  chosen,  so  that,  even  when  leafless,  the  tracery  of  the 
branches  would  be  a  source  of  artistic  enjoyment.  My  re- 
marks, are,  however,  confined  to  autumnal  tints  and  to  trees 
and  shrubs  which  are  most  noticeable  at  the  present  moment. 
Many  of  these  are  somewhat  uncommon,  all  are  strikingly 
handsome,  and  even  the  common  ones  deserve  to  be  more 
generally  known  and  appreciated.  For  truly  gorgeous  colora- 
tion now  some  of  the  American  Oaks  bear  off  the  palm.  Per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  is  the  Qaercitron  Oak,  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  (Quercus  tinctoria),  the  fine,  deeply-lobed  foliage 
of  which  exhibits  a  lovely  combination  of  dark  glossy  green, 
crimson,  and  reddish-brown,  the  green  occupying  generally 
the  central  portion  of  the  leaf.  Quercus  rubra,  the  Red  Oak, 
and  its  varieties,  are  especially  noteworthy;  in  these  the 
redder  tints  are  more  unalloyed  with  other  shades,  so  that  in 
the  sunlight  the  leaves  brighten  up  and  glow  as  if  they 
were  on  fire.  Q.  alba,  the  White  Oak,  is  a  noble  tree  with  large, 
finely  coloured  leaves,  brownish-red  lieing  the  prevailing  shade. 
The  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  Prinus)  and  its  varieties,  with  their 
large,  Chestnut-like  leaves,  are  hardly  less  be.iutifal  than  the 
Quercitron  and  Red  Oaks,  and  assume  colours  in  which  bronze 
and  reddish-purple  predominate.  Totally  different  iu  colour 
and  habit  of  growth  are  the  Hickories ;  two  of  the  most 
showy  at  present  being  the  Pig-nut  Hickory  (Carya  porcina) 
and  the  small-fruited  Hickory  (G.  microcarpa)  from  the  Eastern 
United  States ;  both  have  Walnut-like  foliage,  the  large  leaves 
of  the  first  being  of  a  uniform  rich  golden-yellow,  while  the 
smaller  ones  of  C.  microcarpa  are  toned  down  by  an  admixture 
of  green.  The  Yellow  Wood  (Cladrastis  tinctoria),  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
flowering  trees  of  the  Locust  kind  ;  it  is  now  clothed  with 
large,  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  of  a  fins  orange-yellow  shade. 
The  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus),  particularly  when  planted  in 
open  ground,  has  leaves  tinged  with  rosy-red,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  effects  I  have  seen  for  some  time  was  a  group 
of  Bird  Cherries  with  a  background — a  few  yards  away — of 
dark,  glossy,  evergreen  shrubs.  The  Juno  Berry  (Amelanchier 
canadensis),  although  not  possessing  the  delicate  tints  of  the 
last-named,  wonderfully  enlivens  the  shrubbery  with  its  red- 
brown  leafage.  The  Red  Mulberry  (Morns  rubra),  from  the 
Eastern  United  States,  is  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  its 
sulphur-coloured,  prettily-lobed  leaves;  it  is  a  small  tree,  and, 
with  a  background  of  dark  green,  such  as  that  afforded  by  the 
Evergreen  Uak  {Quercus  Ilex)  is  most  striking.  The  "Blue 
Beech  (Carpinus  americana)  is  a  small  tree  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft. 
high,  and  a  group  of  it  now,  on  different  individuals  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  on  the  same  plant,  exhibit  a  charming  combina- 
tion of  green,  golden-yellow,  light  red,  and  crimson.  The 
South  European  Acer  Opulus  furnishes  us  with  a  mixture  of 
purplish,  orange-scarlet,  and  brown  tints.     The  Cherry  Birch 


(Betula  lenta)  of  the  Northern  and  North-Eastern  United 
States,  makes  a  fine  tree ;  it  is  now  covered  with  clear  golden- 
yellow  foliage,  which  is  especially  attractive  in  sunlight.  The 
Black  or  Sour  Gum,  or  Pepperidge — for  under  all  three  names 
is  Nyssa  multifiora  known  in  its  native  haunts,  the  Eastern 
United  States — has  fine,  bold,  glossy  leaves,  now  assuming  a 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour ;  an  accidental  combination  of 
this  with  a  specimen  of  Ptelea  trifoliata,  with  its  lemon-yellow, 
pinnate  foliage,  produces  a  very  happy  effect,  which  is  much 
admired.  The  Cockspur  Thorn  and  its  numerous  varieties 
make  striking  objects  during  the  autumn,  and  vary  much  as  to 
the  time  when  their  leaves  change  colour,  and  also  when  they 
fall.  The  most  handsome  now  are  Cratasgus  Cras-galli  splen- 
dens,  in  which  the  normal  dark  green  foliage  is  enlivened  by 
an  admixture  of  crimson-scarlet  and  orange-yellow  leaves, 
some  being  merely  edged  with  deep  red;  and  C.  Crus-galli 
ovalifolia,  which  is  one  of  the  first  to  don  its  autumn  garb, 
and,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  desirable ;  deep  red  and  red- 
dish-brown, tempered  by  a  suspicion  of  orange-yellow,  are  the 
principal  tints  exhibited  by  this  pretty  little  tree.  C.  Down- 
ingi  has  dull  purple  leaves,  which  are,  however,  very  effective 
in  strong  light  or  sunshine.  Rhus  radicans  is  a  very  suitable 
plant  for  the  woodland  border ;  when  allowed  its  own  way  it  will 
climb  amongst  shrubs  and  low  trees,  and  take  perfect  care  of 
itself.  In  sheltered  places  its  leaves  have  not  yet  begun  to 
change,  but  more  in  the  open  they  are  already  bright  yellow. 
A  plant  which  has  climbed  amongst  the  branches  nearly  to  the 
top  of  a  tall  Cypress,  at  the  edge  of  a  wild  piece  of  shrubbery, 
forms  a  perfect  picture,  its  large,  bold  foliage  being  set  in  a 
framework  of  glaucous  green.  Hamamelis  virginica  is  a  small 
shrub  with  golden-yellow.  Hazel-like  leaves,  which  remain 
attached  to  the  branches  for  some  time  after  they  have  changed 
colour.  Rhus  elegans,  a  North  American  shrub  or  small  tree, 
which  ought  to  be  much  more  generally  known,  has  elegant 
pinnate  leaves,  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  the  brilliancy  of 
whose  tints,  of  which  the  predominant  ones  are  orange, 
scarlet,  and  lemon-yellow,  nothing  can  well  exceed.  The 
common  Guelder  Rose  furnishes  rather  dull  purplish 
shades,  which,  however,  form  an  agreeable  and  striking 
contrast  to  the  foliage  of  most  other  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubs ;  it  stands  cutting  well,  and  when  so 
treated,  retains  its  foliage  for  a  longer  period  than  when  allowed 
to  grow  untouched.  It  is  now  very  eSeotive  in  the  mixed 
shrubbery.  The  Maiden-hair  tree  (Salisburia  adiantifolia  i 
makes  pretty  autumnal  effects,  its  peculiar  green  leaves  turning 
to  clear,  soft  yellow,  while  a  blotch  near  the  attachment  of  the 
stalk  to  the  blade  keeps  for  a  time  the  normal  colour.  A 
variety  of  the  common  Vine  (Vitis  vinifera  rabescens)  either 
when  trained  to  stakes,  when  grown  against  a  wall,  or  as  a 
covering  to  arbours,  &c.,  assumes  a  deep  purplish-red  colour, 
both  striking  and  peculiar,  and  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
extremely  gorgeous.  Pyrus  arbutifolia  is  a  charming  shrub 
with  glossy,  pointed  leaves  about  3  in.  long  by  IJ  in.  broad, 
which  have  now  put  on  magnificent  shades  of  rich  vinous  red 
and  deep  orange-yellow.  The  purple-leaved  variety  of  the 
common  Sycamore  (Acer  paeudo-platanuspurpurascens)  has  its 
purplish  tints  intensified  at  the  present  season ;  when  grown  in 
company  with  some  of  the  American  and  South  European 
Maples  in  which  yellow  is  the  prevailing  shade,  a  good  contrast 
is  obtained.  G. 


Cassia  corymbosa  Out-of-doors. — It  may  interest  Mr. 
Uphill  (p.  279)  to  know  that  there  is  qoite  a  large  ehrab  of  Caaaia 
corymboaa  ont-of.doors  in  the  garden  of  Canon  Beadon  at  North 
Stoneham,  near  Biahopstoke.  It  surprised  mo  exoeedingly  when  I 
saw  it  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  certainly  is  a  moat  beantiful  shrnb.  It 
waa  planted  aeveral  years  ago,  and  though  of  ooarae  it  is  oat  down 
in  a  hard  winter,  it  Bauds  np  strong  shoots  in  the  spring  and  jaatnow 
it  is  in  a  moat  flourishing  condition. — Henry  Ewbank,  Riide. 

A  Birch  Wood. — In  passing  through  a  wood  wholly  composed 
of  Birch  trees  the  other  day  I  saw  beauties  in  the  crowded  trees 
distinct  from  those  that  we  all  admire  in  the  iaolated  ones.  The 
numeroaa  white  pillara,  tall  and  slender  from  overcrowding,  and  the 
arohed  eiiect  over  a  narrow  roadway  were  beantiful.  The  whole 
thing  waa  very  suggestive  to  me  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  usual 
mixed  system  of  our  shrubberies  and  groves — a  system  by  which  one 
sees  the  same  effects  almost  everywhere. — II. 
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BUDDLEIA    INSIGNIS. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  Buddleia,  raised,  ifc  is  stated,  from 
Beed  of  the  old  B.  curviflora,  from  which  ifc  differs  in  almost  all 


Buddleia  curvifiora. 


its  characters.     Ifc  is  a  dwarf,  compact,  erect  shrub,  not  unlike 
a  large  Veronica  with  ternate  leaves.     The  flowers  are  of  a 


Buddleia  inBignis  (one- twentieth  of  natural  size). 

Iliac-purple  tinged  with  red,  and  they  are  produced  in  great 
profusion.  Of  its  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  the  climate 
of  this  country  we  can  say  nothing  at  present,  but  ifc  is  much 
praised  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole."  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 
There  is  no  department  of  ornamental  gardening  in  which  more 
remains  to  be  done  than  in  that  of  trees  and  shrabs  with  coloured 
foliage,  particularly  and  mainly  those  that  change  their  nenally  green 
leaves  to  various  bright  hues.  We  have  all  heard  and  read  much  of 
this  subject,  even  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  but  we  have  never 
yet  witnessed  any  deliberate  and  worthy  attempt  to  represent  in 
garden  or  in  park  the  glory  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  Of  course  we 
except  that  shown  by  our  native  trees,  which  is  often  a's  remarkable 
as  those  of  any  other  country.  It  is  common  to  praise  the  beauty 
of  certain  North  American  trees,  but  seldom  or  never  is  allusion  made 
to  our  own.  Nevertheless,  we  did  not  observe  (so  far  as  one  autaran 
in  America  could  enable  us  to  judge)  anything  more  beautiful  than 
we  have  now  and  then  seen  afforded  by  English  trees  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  even  in  parts  of  Scotland.  Wo  remember  one  year 
seeing  the  avenue  of  Elms  in  Kensington  Gardens  a  golden  grove,  and 
a  most  lovely  one. 

We  say  so  much  of  native  trees  mainly  to  call  attention  to  the 
many  treasures  that  are  within  the  reach  of  planters.  For  if  so 
much  leaf-beauty  is  displayed  by  the  comparatively  few  trees  and 
shrubs  of  our  own  island,  the  fact  suggests  the  ricb  stores  that  are 
within  our  reach  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  many  other  northern 
and  temperate  oonntries  in  both  worlds.  For,  as  before  shown,  ifc  ia 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  American  trees  alone  possess  marked  beauty 
in  this  way.  The  habit  of  changing  from  green  to  various  colours 
as  the  leaf  prepares  to  fall  is  frequent  with  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  in  northern  countries  generally,  modified  considerably,  no 
doubt,  by  the  au.ount  of  sun  at  the  period  of  their  ripening,  the 
climate,  soil,  and  situation.  If,  however,  America  does  not  bv  any 
means  possess  all  the  tree-beauty  in  this  way,  there  are  many  of  her 
trees  and  shrubs  that  possess  the  charm  of  aotamn  colour  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  these  for  the  most  part  are  much  neglected — and  neg- 
lected not  only  by  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  trees,  but  also 
by  people  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  much  opportu- 
nity as  to  the  chances  of  making  pictures  of  such  materials  as  we 
speak  of.  None  possess  them  in  such  a  high  degree  as  the  owners  of 
the  parks  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  few  other  countries  does  one, 
even  occasionally,  see  in  private  hands  such  beautifully  wooded  and 
Grass- carpeted  "  home  landscapes  "  as  occur  in  almost  every  part  of 
these  islands.  Only  in  such  places  can  ornamental  tree  culture  be 
carried  out  as  it  ought  to  be,  including  the  particular  form  of  ifc  we 
now  allude  to.  The  unrivalled  and  necessary  foregrounds  of  turf,  the 
variety  of  surface,  the  ample  space  to  allow  of  objects  being  seen  at 
various  distances — these  are  the  conditions  that  permit  of  tree  culture 
being  carried  out  to  a  far  more  satisfactory  and  far  more  scientific 
degree  than  ever  was  seen  in  the  old  pedantic  botanic  garden  way  of 
crowding  species  together,  and  rarely  permitting  any  one  to  express 
its  full  value  singly,  in  groups,  groves,  and  combined  with  others. 

Ifc  is  essential  to  a  fuller  representation  of  the  coloured  arboretum, 
so  to  say,  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  planting  of  deciduous 
trees  than  has  long  been  the  case.  For  years  the  attention  of  planters 
has  been  almost  entirely  fixed  on  Coniferous  trees,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  we  think  more  valuable  for  the  parks  of  these  islands  generally. 
Taking  these  Conifers  at  their  best  in  their  native  countries,  many 
of  them  (not  by  any  means  all)  have  excellent  qualities ;  but  the 
question  for  us  is  what  they  are  likely  to  do  in  our  own  country  or 
district.  There  can  be  no  doubt  to  any  observer  who  looks  beyond 
the  young  trees  in  nurseries,  and  watches  what  becomes  of  most 
Coniferous  trees  as  soon  as  tbey  get  beyond  the  fresh,  moist  soil  of 
the  nursery,  and  above  its  sheltering  hedges,  that  a  great  number  of 
what  we  may  call  fashionable  Conifers  are  wholly  unfitted  for  planting 
in  our  lowland  parks  generally.  Of  course  there  are  places  where  a 
genial  seaside  or  hill  climate,  and  favourable  soil,  enable  some  of  the 
trees  to  which  we  allude  to  keep  in  good  health,  and  even  to  grow 
vigorously,  for  many  years ;  but  we  speak  of  the  country  generally,  and 
of  the  many  places  where  there  is  no  Philip  Frost  to  place  many  a  load 
of  good  loam  over  the  roots  of  his  favourite  Douglas  Fir.  The  trees  we 
want  are  the  trees  that  take  care  of  themselves  after  being  fairly 
planted.  Few  deciduous  trees  fail  to  do  this,  while  scores  of  Conifers  do. 
Deciduous  trees  are  those  naturally  suited  for  our  lowland  gardens, 
because  they  are  the  trees  of  the  plains,  and  also  of  the  hills  and  lower 
mountains,  whereas  Conifers  are  generally  trees  of  the  mountain,  and 
often  require  somewhat  similar  conditions.  But  even  if  the  Conifers 
were  able  to  hold  their  own  in  growth  and  endurance  with  the  deciduous 
trees,  we  should  then  have  to  claim  for  the  latter,  at  the  very  least,  an 
equal  place  from  their  beauty  of  changing  dress,  flowering  and  pictur- 
esque qualities.  Those,  therefore,  who  want  their  parka  to  display  all 
the  beauty  which  trees  can  show  in  our  latitudes,  will  plant  them 
largely  in  groups  and  groves,  as  well  as  singly,  and  always  seek  to 
use  species  that  colour  well  in  the  planter's  district.  Some  few  trees 
of  Norway  Maple,  which  we  saw  this  morning  in  a  garden,  make  us 
wish  for  a  cloud  of  its  foliage  on  rising  ground,  with  a  good  sweep  of 
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Grass  in  the  foregronnd.  If,  indeed,  we  only  had  the  various 
Maples,  fine  effects  of  ooloar  might  be  obtained  in  autumn ;  but 
there  are  many  other  trees  equally  good.  How  rich  we  are 
in  this  way,  Indeed,  has  probably  never  been  ascertained,  certainly 
never  stated.  The  autumn  beauty  of  trees  and  their  curious 
changes  is  of  course  a  subject  far  beneath  the  lofty  contemplation  of 
the  botanist,  who  is  more  frequently  found  adding  to  the  mass  of 
teohnicalitiea  with  which  the  science  ia  burdened,  or  writing  a  memoir 
on  a  fungus  found  on  a  stickleback,  than  studying  such  facts  and 
effects  as  we  speak  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  types  of  "  bedding- 
out"  maniacs,  whether  gardeners  or  amateurs,  are  deplorable  crea. 
tnres,  whose  costly  efforts  have  only  succeeded  in  making  the  gardens 
of  Europe  ridiculously  alike.  Splendour  of  colour  in  a  tree  is  of 
course  nothing  to  anyone  who  spreads  oat  the  colour  of  flowers  as 
manufacturers  do  that  of  oilcloth.  To  those  who  look  at  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  a  broader  way,  there  is,  apart  from  the  important  question 
(or  rather  need)  of  planting  for  use  and  profit,  a  great  deal  of  delight- 
ful interest  to  be  found  in  planting  ornamental  trees  somewhat  out 
of  the  common  way,  and  not  a  few  new  paths  remaining  to  be 
followed  np  in  it. — "Field." 


FOREST   WORK    FOR  THE   END   OP    OCTOBER. 

The  early  part  of  the  present  month  has  proved  most  favourable  to 
the  operations  of  the  forest  planter,  both  in  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land,  the  cartage  of  materials,  and  the  getting  up  and 
removal  of  nursery  stock.  Wherever  the  transplanting  of  evergreens 
and  coniferous  trees  is  finished,  he  may  now  proceed  with  those  of  a 
deciduous  kind,  the  wood  of  which  is,  in  most  situations,  fairly 
ripened.  The  system  of  pit  planting  without  trenching  is  not  to  be 
recommended  upon  very  retentive  soils,  as  the  holes  hold  too  much 
water  throughout  the  winter  to  admit  of  the  young  trees  being  in 
a  healthy  state.  For  spring  planting  this  system  is  not  so  objection- 
able, but  it  should  be  followed  by  a  complete  trenching  or  stirring  of 
the  intermediate  spaces  during  the  following  autumn.  Avoid  raising, 
removing,  or  planting  trees  during  frosty  weather,  from  which 
their  future  growth  will  be  certain  to  receive  a  check. 

In  cutting  new  ditches  or  watercourses  through  the  plantations, 
those  upon  the  higher  ground  should  .run  obliquely  to  the  fall  of  the 
lind.  This  insures  a  more  regular  drainage,  and  also  prevents  the 
washing  of  the  bottoms  of  the  drains,  which  takes  place  where  the 
stream  is  rapid.  All  open  ditches  should  now  be  cleared  of  rank 
growths  of  weeds  and  accumulations  of  leaves,  so  as  to  give  a  free 
course  to  the  water.  The  benefits  of  good  open  drains  in  plantations 
upon  very  wet  soils  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  following  the  course 
of  a  main  ditch,  as  the  growths  of  underwood  upon  its  margin  will 
be  much  stronger  and  healthier  than  shoots  of  the  same  age  spring. 
ing  from  stools  more  remote  from  the  watercourse. 

Commence  the  thinning  of  plantations,  leaving  Oak  and  other 
trees,  for  the  bark  of  which  there  is  a  local  demand,  to  be  felled  in  the 
spring.  Early  thinniugs  give  great  advantages  to  the  forester  by 
enabling  him  to  avail  himself  of  frosts  for  the  removal  of  his  timber. 
Where  the  timber  is  to  be  sold  standing  it  should  now  be  marked 
and  allotted  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  are 
best  served  by  the  timber  being  felled  and  cleared  under  the  direc 
tions  of  the  forester,  and  the  produce  afterwards  removed  to  some 
convenient  place  outside  the  woods  for  sale  by  auction. 

Finish  trimming  and  clearing  the  wood-rides,  and  attend  to  the 
repairs  of  culverts  or  pinnocks  ;  also  look  to  the  larger  transplants, 
staking  and  tying  such  as  require  it,  and  treading  up  the  soil  or  ram- 
ming  it  round  the  stem.  Wash  with  a  mixture  of  Stockholm  tar,  lin. 
seed  oil,  lime,  and  cow  manure,  the  stems  and  lower  branches  of  all 
young  stocks  liable  to  attacks  from  hares  and  rabbits.  Trees  fresh 
from  the  nursery  are  much  more  likely  to  attract  them  than  those 
which  have  stood  sometime  in  the  woods. 

In  the  nursery  continue  the  planting  of  Acorns  and  Sweet  Chest, 
nuts,  and  gather  Maple  seeds  of  all  kinds.  Beech  nuts,  if  put  in 
now,  may  require  protection  from  the  frosts  in  April  and  May. 
Manure  and  trench  nursery  plots  from  which  Spruce,  Ash,  Elm, 
Beech,  Sycamore,  Hawthorn,  and  some  other  exhausting  plants  have 
been  taken.  The  planting  of  all  Hawthorn  hedges  should  be  finished 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  falls  of  coppice  or  underwood  may  now  be  marked  out,  and 
alloted  ready  for  sale,  but  we  reserve  particulars  of  this  for  nest 
month.  Collect  seeds  of  the  Ash,  Alder,  and  Birch,  preserving  the 
former  in  dry  sand,  and  the  two  latter  in  a  dry  and  airy  loft.  The 
transplanting  of  young  stock  in  the  home  nursery  will  also  now 
demand  attention.  Upon  heavy  soils  this  should  be  carried  on  when 
the  ground  is  damp,  but  not  excessively  wet,  as  the  treading  on  the 
land  is  very  detrimental  to  the  young  plants.  A,  J.  Burrows. 


THE  AZARAS. 
About  a  dozen  kinds  of  Azaras  are  known,  and  all  are  natives 
of  Chili ;  although  they  are  not  by  any  means  generally  known, 
most  of  them  are  in  cultivation,  and  some  are  strikingly  hand- 
some. As  wall  plants,  particularly  if  the  walls  have  an  eastern 
or  western  aspect,  they  make  fine  objects  and  flower  freely, 
while  in  the  southern  counties,  at  least,  they  do  well  in  the 
open  shrubbery — unless  too  exposed.  Good,  rich,  well-drained 
loa.m  and  partial  shade  from  taller  shrubs  seem  to  be  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  most  delight.  All  are  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  inserted  in  sand  under  a 
bell-glass.    The  following  are  those  best  worth  growing  : — 

Gillies'  Azara  (A.  Gilliesi)  ia  probably  the  handsomest  of  the 
whole  genus  :  its  toothed  leaves  have  the  colour  and  texture  of  those 
of  the  Holly,  the  branches  being  richly  tinged  with  red.  In  its 
native  country  it  attains  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  15  ft.,  and,  as  a  cool 
conservatory  plant,  will  grow  quite  as  high  in  England  ;  it,  however, 
bears  cutting  well,  so  can  easily  be  kept  within  any  bounds.  As  a 
corridor  plant  few  shrubs  are  more  charming  than  this.  Both  in  the 
open  air  and  under  glass  it  flowers  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
months.  The  blossoms  are  small,  but  are  collected  into  oblong  heads, 
resembling  golden  catkins  from  the  enormous  number  of  rich  orange, 
coloured  stamens.  A.  celastrina  has  coarsely-serrated  leaves  similar 
in  outline  to,  but  rather  less  than,  those  of  A,  Gilliesi  ;  its  yellow 
blossoms  are  arranged  in  lax  corymbs. 

Entire-leaved  Azara  (A.  integrifolia)  has  handsome,  thick, 
leathery,  dark  green  leaves  and  drooping  spikes  of  very  fragrant, 
golden-yellow  blossoms  ;  it  forms  a  dense  bush  a  few  feet  in  height. 
A  variegated  form  of  this  originated,  we  believe,  a  few  years  ago  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  of  good  habit,  and  very  constant  in  its 
variegation,  but  as  yet  seems  to  be  very  little  known. 

Small-leaved  Azara  (A.  microphylla),  introduced  a  few  years 
ago,  and  recently  distributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  a  fast-growing 
and  very  beautiful  shrub  with  small,  deep  green,  glossy  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  inconspicuous,  but  the  graceful  and  peculiar 
habit  of  the  bush  makes  ample  amends  for  the  smallness  of  the 
blossoms  J  the  branches,  which  are  densely  clothed  with  pretty 
foliage,  are  arranged  in  nearly  horizontal  tiers,  and  furnish  a  style  of 
beauty  not  possessed  by  any  other  hardy  shrub. 

Tooth-leaved  Azara  (A.  dentata)  is  a  quick  grower,  and  forms 
a  fioo  evergreen  bush  iu  a  tolerably  short  time;  it  has  hairy,  glau- 
cous leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  in  umbellate  clusters. 

Saw-leaved  Aza.ra  (A.  serrata)  has  prettily-serrated  leaves, 
add  long-stalked  umbels  of  yellow  blossoms.  A. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Rosemary  in  Misses. — Where  a  dense  low  thicket  is  admis. 
sable,  j  utting  out  from  a  taller  growth  behind,  or  to  clothe  the  side  of 
an  overhanging  bank,  Rosemary  may  be  effectively  employed.  The 
play  of  light  and  shade  amongst  its  spikes  of  grey  and  green 
foliage  is  very  charming  when  grown  in  a  mass.  A  single  plant  fails 
to  give  an  impression  of  its  unique  character  in  this  respect.  Cuttings 
put  in  now  soon  make  good  plants. — E.  Hobday. 

An  Avenue  of  Mountain  Ash.— A  line  of  old  and  large  and 
rugged  trees  of  this  looked  well  lately  bordering  a  road  entering  a 
Bohemian  village.  Even  the  large  and  old  branches  drooped,  so 
heavy  was  the  crop  of  scarlet  berries.  The  Mountain  Ash  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  beat  trees  that  could  be  selected  from  among  the 
deciduous  groups  for  avenue  planting,  yet  it  struck  us  that  it  afforded  a 
better  effect  than  could  be  hoped  for  from  some  of  the  avenues  of 
half-hardy  Conifers,  which  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  plant  in  the 
"best  places"  too  of  ten  without  oonaidering  the  fitness  of  the  cli- 
mate  for  them. 

Rhododendrons  and  Roses.— I  can  well  understand  "  D." 
(p.  316)  being  pleased  with  the  effect  which  these  produce.  We  have 
some  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  here  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high, 
and  here  and  there  amongst  them  different  kinds  of  monthly  and 
China  Roses  have  been  planted  which  throw  out  clusters  of  flowers, 
and  as  they  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  round,  they  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect  at  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  when  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  out  of  flower.  They  are,  of  course,  allowed  to  grow 
without  restraint,  rambling  about  where  they  like  over  the  tops  of 
the  Rhododendrons,  a  circumstance  which  enhances  considerably  the 
effect  which  they  produce. — Cambrian. 
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THE     CAPE     IVY. 

(SENECIO   MACKOGLOSSDS.) 

Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the  German  or  Parlour  Ivy  ; 
that  quick-growing,  tender  plant  now  so  popular  for  window 
and  basket  culture,  and  so  useful  for  soon  covering  a  screen 
in  the  garden.  The  Gernaan  Ivy  is  not  an  Ivy  proper  at  all, 
but  belongs  to  the  great  Composite  family ;  it  is  Senecio 
scandens,  and  own  brother  to  the  Groundsel,  a  common  weed, 
to  the  Tassel  flower  of  the  gardens  (sometimes  called  Cacalia), 
and  to  that  golden-yellow  Squaw-weed,  or  Golden  Kag-wort 
(Senecio  aureus),  which  is  everywhere  so  bright,  especially  in 
wet  places,  in  spring.  This  new  plant  has  received  in  Europe 
the  name  of  Cape  Ivy,  and  it  well  distinguishes  it  from  the 


The  Cape  Ivy  (Senecio  macroglossus). 

other  climber,  which,  though  called  German,  comes  from  the 
same  locality — South  Africa.  After  growing  the  plant  for  a 
few  weeks  we  have  had  an  engraving  made  of  it,  which,  while 
the  leaves  are  not  so  large  as  they  would  be  on  a  stronger 
plant,  gives  a  good  idea  of  their  shape  and  Ivy-like  appearance. 
While  the  colour  of  the  better  known  German  Ivy  is  of  a  light 
and  rather  yellowish  green,  the  leaves  of  this  have  the  dark 
and  blackish  green  so  peculiar  to  true  Ivy,  and  which  gives 
to  this  newer  one  a  richness  which  the  other  lacks ;  besides 
this,  the  leaves  have  much  more  substance  than  those  of  the 
other,  though  they  are  still  soft,  and  have  not  the  rigidity  of 
those  of  true  Ivy.  Some  months  ago  we  made  the  statement 
that,  though  we  had  in  1867  figured  the  German  Ivy  in  flower, 
it  rarely  bloomed ;  since  then  several  have  informed  us  that 
it  flowered  with  them,  and  one  friend  sent  us  abundant  speci- 
mens. The  flowers  in  the  "  German  "  are  in  large  clusters  of 
small  heads  which  have  no   ray-florets,  and  are  only  about 


i  in.  across,  while  the  Cape  Ivy  has  but  one  or  two  heads  at 
the  ends  of  the  flowering  branches,  which  have  showy  rays, 
and  are  2  in.  or  more  across.  The  Garde.v  and  other  English 
papers  say  that  this  Cape  Ivy  is  quite  as  well  suited  to  house 
culture  as  the  other ;  It  it  proves  to  be  as  manageable  as  the 
German  Ivy,  it  must  become  very  popular,  on  account  of  its 
finer  colour  and  closer  resemblance  to  Ivy. — "  American  Agri- 
culturist." 


PACTS  AND  FALLACIES  IN  LILY  CULTURE. 
I  KEGRET  that  other  engagements  have  hitherto  prevented  mo 
from  replying  to  Mrs.  Newall's  "comments"  (p.  264)  on  my 
letter  (p.  216),  which  have  been  forwarded  to  The  Garden  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Newall  writes  as  follows  .-  "  '  Dune- 
din  '  misunderstands  ray  letter  a  little.  I  do  not  say  that  my 
pUnts  degenerate,  and  that  the  flowers  grow  smaller  and  the 
stems  dwarfer  every  year."  Now,  if  Mrs.  Newall  will  look  at 
my  letter  again,  she  will  see  that  I  made  use  of  no  such  words 
as  those  written  by  her.  She  adds  :  "  I  simply  mean  that, 
contrasted  with  what  they  were  when  only  put  out  for  the 
summer,  they  are  smaller."  This  is  something  entirely  new  ; 
for  it  will  be  seen  that  no  such  phrase  appears  in  her  first 
letter  (p.  200),  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  even 
alluded  to  by  me.  She  said  in  her  first  letter  :  "  The  flowers 
may  be  a  little  smaller,  very  little,  and  the  plants  considerably 
dwarfed,  but  I  consider  that  they  are  acclimatised."  And  in 
her  second  letter  she  calls  this  "  a  great  gain."  As  regards 
acclimation,  Mrs.  Newall  is  simply  deceiving  herself,  and  sac- 
rificing the  quality  and  beauty  of  her  Lilies  to  a  visionary 
idea,  as  she  cannot  be  aware  that  the  bulb  that  blooms  one 
year  never  bloomed  before,  and  will  never  bloom  again.  This 
is  confirmed  by  her  second  letter,  "comments  on  mine,"  in 
which  she  actually  compares  other  plants,  "  bulbous  and 
tuberous  rooted,"  with  the  incomparable  organisation  of  the 
Lily  itself.  That  her  culture  is  faulty  in  other  respects  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  she  says  :  "This  summer  the  number 
of  stems  in  a  round  bed  IJ  ft.  in  diameter  was  eighty-two." 
Now  we  know  that,  though  there  may  be  twin  bulbs  and  trip- 
lets among  so  many,  every  stem  must  spring  from  a  distinct 
bulb.  We  have,  therefore,  here  eighty-two  bulbs  crowded  into 
a  space  only  18  in.  in  diameter,  besides  the  dead  and  dying 
crushed  into  a  mass  below,  a  feast  for  worms.  Eighty-two 
bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  or  auratum  in  such  a  confined  space 
would  not  allow  each  bulb  to  grow  more  than  one-third  of  its 
natural  size  without  being  crushed  up  against  its  neighbour. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Newall  complains  about  the  plants  being  con- 
siderably dwarfed.  How  could  they  be  otherwise  ?  1£ 
"  R.  C.  R."  (p.  238)  had  treated  his  Lilies  in  the  same  way, 
where  would  have  been  "  his  bulbs  by  the  hundred,  and  his 
blooms  of  the  greatest  beauty  by  the  thousand  ?  " 

Top-dressing  Lilies. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  p.  30i,  and  see  what  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
has  to  say  regarding  Lily  culture.  He  says  :  "'R.  C.  R.'(P- 
238)  was  of  course  right  in  replanting  his  L.  speciosum  when 
the  growth  showed  the  soil  to  be  exhausted ;  the  only  alternative 
would  have  been  top-dressing,  as  practised  by  Mrs.  Newall " 
(p.  200).  Does  Mr.  Wilson  really  mean  to  say  that  any  kiud 
of  top-dressing  would  have  relieved  "  R.  0.  R  "  of  the  "  nest  of 
bulbs  "  which  "  he  found  deep  in  the  soil  ?  "  "  R.  C.  R."  did,  in 
fact,  what  Mrs.  Newall  should  have  done,  and  what  I  recom- 
mended her  to  do  long  ago.  Had  "  R.  C.  R."  applied  top 
dressing,  as  practised  by  Mrs.  Newall,  he  would  have  done  a 
great  dea  lof  harm  and  no  good  whatever,  for  he  would  have 
encouraged  the  growth  of  .offsets  among  the  "  root  growth 
above  the  bulb,"  to  which  it  will  be  seen  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
alludes,  making  the  bottom  part  of  the  stem  a  perfect  colony 
of  small  bulbs  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  main,  or  new 
bulb  itself.  Mr.  Wilson  continues  :  "  In  some  beds  at  the 
entrance  of  a  carriage  drive,  where  large  bulbs  of  L.  tigrinum 
Fortunei  were  planted  very  thickly  for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  close-growing,  large  clumps,  last  year,  these 
were  grand  and  much  admired  j  this  year,  though  very  beauti- 
ful, the  plants  were  hardly  as  strong  as  last,  showing  that 
their  bed,  though  made  with  good,  deep  soil,  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted.   In  one  of  these  beds  I  propose  to  change  the  soil 
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in  another  to  top-dress  for  the  sake  of  experiments."    It  is 
Btrange  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  recommend  this  plan  to  Mrs. 
Newall.     The  reader  may  recollect  that  at  p.  217  I  recom- 
ended  it  to  Mrs.  Newall,  viz.,  one  half  one  way,  and  the  other 
half  the  other  way.     In  my  opinion,  however,  as  already  stated 
with  regard  to  the  stem  roots,  Mr.  Wilson  will  gain  nothing  by 
top-dressing  L.  tigrinum  Fortune!.     As  regards   changing  the 
Boil,  unless  this  has  been  done  immediately  after  the  bloom 
was  over,  the  change  will  be  too  late,  I  fear,  to  ensure  a  good 
bloom  the  first  season.     It  is  a  commoQ  complaint  that  trans- 
planted Lilies  do  not  bloom  well  the  first   season  after  their 
removal,  but  few  seem  to  know  that  late  or  deferred  lifting 
and   replanting  is  the   cause.     With  regard   to  top-dressing, 
Mr.  Wilson  says,  "  We  see  every  year  the  effect  of  top-dressing 
in  the  case  of  our  orchard-house  trees  which  are  in  perfect 
health  although  they  have  lived  in  pots  for  more  than  twenty- 
three  years."     Surely  Mr.  AVilson  cannot  mean  to  compare  the 
culture  of  fibrous-rooted  pereunial  trees  more  than  twenty-three 
years  old  with   that  of    successional   Lily  bulbs,  the  interior 
economy  of  which  is  so  clearly  illustratediu  The  Gajiden  (p.  237), 
though    still — as    it    appears    to    be — a    dead    letter    in  the 
hands  of  all  who  believe    in   Mr.  Baker's  perennial    theory  ? 
Mr.  Wilson  says  :  "  For  some  years  they  (the  trees)  have  been 
past  turning  out  of  their  pots,  so  the  earth  is  grubbed  up  for 
some  distance  down,  and  fresh  soil  and,  afterwards,  manure 
are  applied,  much  as  Mrs.  Newall  treats  her  Lilies."     I  fail, 
however,  to  see  the  slightest  resemblance  between  his  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  and  the  top-dressing  as  practised  by  Mrs. 
Newall.     She  says,  "  I  only  lay  cinders  and  tan  over  the  roots 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  use  no  protection  in 
spring,  but  I  water  and  manure  freely."     In  another  part  of 
her  letter  she  says,  "  I  take  as  much    soil  off  as  I  can  every 
year  and  heap  fresh  soil  on  to  them."     There  is  not  a  word 
about  "  grubbing  up  the  earth  for  some  distance  down  ; "  in 
tact,  she  could  practise  nothing  of  the  kind  with  eighty-two 
bulbs  growing  in  so  small  a  space  as  18  in.  in  diameter.     A  top- 
dressing  of  manure  applied  in  the  autumn  to  L.  caudidum  and 
its  varieties  would  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  leaves  from 
falling  oil  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  which  they  are  apt 
to  do  before  the  blooming  season  is  over.     But  if  applied  to 
L.  speciosum,  auratum,  tigrinum,  or  others  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  send  out  "  root-growth  above  the  bulb,"  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  as  the  offsets  encouraged  thereby  would 
draw  nourishment  from  the  main  bulbs,  which  it  is  the  function 
of  the  lower  roots  to  supply  to  them.     The  natural  and,  con- 
sequently, most  beneficial  way  is  to  feed  the  plant  at  the  lower 
roots,  which  imbibe  crude  sap  from  congenial  (not  exhausted) 
soil,  conveying  it  up  to  the  bulb,  where  it  is  elaborated  and 
stored  up  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  in  a  growing  and 
enlarging  new  bulb,  and  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  be  carried  up  by 
the  growth  of  the  stem,  for  the  production  of  the  flowers.     I 
regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  so  sad  a  mistake  (see 
p.  332)  as  to  say  that  the  safest  guide,  as  to  the  best  time  for 
removing  Lilies,  is  the  appearance  of  the  stems.     It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  some  of  your  readers  that,  in  May  last,  I 
undermined  clumps  of  L.  bulbifcrum,  oandidum,  lougiflorura, 
speciosum,  and  some  others,  and  separated  the  stems  entirely 
from  the  bulbs.     The  stems  without  the  bulbs  continued  to 
grow,  and  actually  flowered  at  the  same  time  with  those  of 
similar  kinds  that  had  not  been  disturbed.     These  stems,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  L.  caudidum,  which  faded  first,  have 
kept  their  leaves  green  for  a  very  long  time,  as  it  is  only  ten 
days  ago  that  I  lifted  them,  and  some  of  their  leaves,  you  will 
see  from  the  stems  which  1  send  you,  are  not  quite  faded  yet. 
But  what  I  most  p;u  ticularly  wish  you  to  notice  is  the  quantity 
of  fine   offsets  at  the  bottom  of   each   stem.      Some  of   the 
original  bulbs  that  were  cut  from  these  stems,  and  replanted 
at  the  time,  were  also  again  taken  up  ten  days  ago,  and  had 
new  roots  13  in.  and  14  in.  long.     They  had  also  short  new 
roots  when  taken  up  in  May.     These  things  can  be  verified  by 
a  cultivator  who  was  present.     Your  correspondents  may,  of 
course,  do  as  Mr.  Wilson  recommends  ;  but  they  will  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  early  and  best  roots,  for  we  cannot  get  over 
the  fact  that  every  day  after  the  flowers  have  faded  before  the 
bulbs  are  transplanted  is  a  day  lost,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
welfare  of  the  new  roots ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  stems  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  new  successional  bulbs. 


Large  Bulbs  not  the  Best. 

As  Mr.  Wilson,  and  almost  all  Lily  growers,  seem  to  look 
upon  "  large  "  bulbs  with  special  favour,  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  your 
readers,  more  particularly  as  the  time  is  approaching  when  we 
may  expect  to  see  imported  bulbs.  A  writer  in  TuE  Garden, 
among  other  qualities,  recommends  the  selection  of  "  weighty  " 
bulbs.  This  at  once  indicates  that  the  writer  is  a  believer  in 
the  perennial  theory,  namely,  "  that  the  bulb  goes  on  living  for 
an  indefinite  period,  sending  out  each  year  a  flower  stem  from 
its  centre."  But  we  who  know  that  the  bulb  of  the  season 
is  a  successional  bulb  know  also  that  to  purchase  our  bulbs  by 
weight  we  would  be  paying  for  the  old  decaying  scales,  as  well 
as  for  the  new  bulb  within  them.  What  Mr.  Wilson  now 
believes  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  say ;  but  when  he  sup- 
ported me  in  1877  (p.  188,  March  10)  by  saying  that  the  bulb 
of  L.  giganteum  unmistakably  dies  after  flowering,  and  that 
the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  North  American  Lilies, 
I  was  in  hopes  that  he  had  found  the  perennial  theory  to  be 
entirely  untenable.  At  page  286  "  W.  H."  says  :  "  We  pur- 
chase a  quantity  of  L.  auratum  annually.  When  the  bulbs 
arrive  they  are  examined,  and  arranged  according  to  their 
sizes,  the  largest  being  set  aside  for  pot  work."  He  does  not 
explain  on  what  principle  he  conducts  his  examination,  or  why 
he  sets  aside  the  largest  for  pot  work,  though  it  is  evident 
that  he  considers  them  to  be  the  best.  Now,  I  would  never 
think  of  choosing  a  large  bulb  because  it  was  a  large  one.  I 
would  sooner  have  a  medium-sized  bulb  of  a  certain  character. 
I  remember  some  very  large  bulbs,  with  two  and  three  crowns 
or  growths  each,  being  offered  for  sale  at  a  much  higher  price 
than  any  of  the  others.  These  I  would  never  choose  if  medium 
single-crowned  ones  could  be  had.  My  reason  is  this  :  These 
sorts  of  bulbs  are  what  are  properly  called  twin  bulbs,  and  trip- 
lets or  three  at  a  birth,  springing  from  the  same  source,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  only  one  set  of  roots  to  support  the  whole. 
These  wonderful  phenomena  in  Nature  lead  me  to  think  that 
our  Lily  bulbs  would  have  more  of  our  consideration  if  we  could 
only  realise  the  important  fact  that  "  plants,  like  animals,  are 
organised  and  living  beings."  That  when  there  are  two  or 
three  at  a  birth,  the  stems  are  often  more  weakly  than  when 
only  one  springs  from  a  bulb.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J. 
Stewart  Gathorne  Hardy  (see  p.  238)  for  proving  that  the 
shilling  or  third-class  imported  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  bloom 
admirably,  and  flower  with  from  five  to  sixteen  flowers  on  a 
stem,  and  may  be  relied  on,  "  if  purchased  from  a  respectable 
person."  This  agrees  entirely  with  my  experience.  Take  one 
of  the  largest  or  first-class  bulbs  and  plant  it  in  the  autumn 
in  poor  or  exhausted  soil ;  then  take  one  of  the  third-class,  and 
plant  it  in  fresh  congenial  soil.  The  new  bulb  within  the  third- 
class  one  will  soon  send  down  its  roots,  and^will  grow  more  and 
more  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  it  taken  up  just  before 
the  flowering  begins,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  larger  than 
the  new  or  successional  bulb  within  the  first-class  one,  while 
the  new  bulb  within  the  first-class  one  may  be  dwindling  away 
from  want  of  proper  nourishment.  This  is  indirectly  con- 
firmed by  the  author  oE  "  Notes  on  Lilies,"  though  the  cause 
is  not  given.  He  "  found  bulbs  of  the  size  of  a  medium  Orange 
when  in  flower,  though  when  planted  they  were  only  as  large 
as  a  flve-shilling-piece."  He  also  found  some  that  "  when 
taken  up  were  smaller  than  when  planted."  It  is  not  what  we 
plant,  but  what  we  can  make  of  the  new  or  successional  bulb 
by  intelligent  and  careful  cultivation.  Mr.  Wilson  stands 
deservedly  high  as  a  Lily  grower,  and  so  do  many  others,  but 
no  man  can  become  a  good  cultivator  who  believes  in  the 
pereunial  theory,  which  is  a  pernicious  fallacy. 

DUUEDLN. 


Valeriana  Phu  aurea  as  a  Spring-bedding  Plant.— This 
is  one  of  the  best  Bpring-bedding  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
This  golden  variety,  as  we  have  it  here,  attains  a  brilliant  transparent 
yellow,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  Golden  Feather.  It  grows  luxu- 
riantly, and  on  good  soil  need  not  be  closer  planted  than  1  ft.  apart. 
Beds  of  it  comoiand  more  attention  in  February  than  those  tilled 
with  any  other  spring  plants,  and  they  hold  good  till  required  for  their 
sucamer  occupants.  It  assumes  the  appearance  of  well-blanched 
Chicory,  but  is  of   a  soft  clear  yellow  colour.      I  am    not   aware 
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whether  heavy  or  light  soil  suita  its  growth  beat,  bat  on  onr  aoil  it 
keeps  ita  colour  in  perfection  for  three  months.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  was  picked  np,  an  only  plant,  by  a  cottager's  door  in 
Northamberlaad. — J.  Hunter,  Lamhton  Castle^  Durham. 


THE  HOLLT-LBAVED  LOBELIA. 
(l.  ilicifolia.) 
TuE  annexed  illustration  represents  a  little  old-fashioned 
Cape  Lobelia  in  fruit.  It  has  a  trailing  habit,  with  slender 
stems  rising  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  high,  furnished  with  small 
oval  leaves,  toothed,  and  wavy,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  common  Holly.  The  flowers  are  produced  about  Sep- 
tember, and  are  borne  singly  on  slender  stalks  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  They  are  about  w  in.  across,  have  five  narrow 
divisions,  and  are  of  a  pink  or  flesh  colour ;  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  purplish,  globular  fruits,  which  remain  on  the 
plant  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  suspended  pots  or  baskets,  so  that  the  branches 


Lobelia  ilicifolia  in  Fruit. 


hang  over  the  sides,  a  way  in  which  they  have  a  pretty  effec 
in  cool  greenhouses.  As  regards  soil,  it  should  be  planted  in 
light,  rich  material.  W. 


PORTULACAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
A  KECENT  visit  to  Messrs.  Sntton  &  Sots'  London  Koad  seed  grounds 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large  collection  of  double  and 
single  Portulacas  which  had  been  planted  out  to  note  the  best  and 
most  striking  varieties  to  seleot  for  collections.  The  plants  had  been 
planted  out  in  well.prepared  ground  in  a  single  line  in  the  border  by 
the  side  of  the  main  walks,  and  were  exposed  fully  to  the  sun,  and 
indeed  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  They  were  doing  well,  had 
made  a  good  growth,  and  were  flowering  with  remarkable  freedom 
and  briUianoy.  The  Portulaca  auppliea  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
oMours  among  flowers,  and  when  the  auu  ahinea  fully  on  the  plants, 
and  the  expanded  flowers  are  open  to  the  eye,  the  eSeot  of  a  line  or 
large  patch  of  plants  is  very  fine.  Portulacas  can  be  had  in  both 
single  and  double  forms.  Some  prefer  the  former  and  some  the 
latter,but  both  make  effective  border  flowers.  Of  the  single  flowers,  the 
best  were  aurantiaca,  golden. buil  in  colour,  some  of  the  flowers 
having  more  yellow  in  them,  but  both  forms  very  pretty  ;  occulata, 
having  a  yellow  centre  with  a  purple  ring  round  it  and  a  broad  margin 
of  white,  very  good  and  distinct ;  splendens,  a  variety  well  named, 
the  colour  rich  purplish. crimson  (this  is  one  of  the  very  finest  varie- 
ties) ;  Thellusoni,  orange. crimson,  very  fine ;  and  Thorburni,  bright 
yellow  and  very  distinct.  At  some  time  or  the  other  these  single 
Portulacas  showed  a  tendency  to  become  double,  and  this  having  been 
followed  np,  a  race  of  double  varieties  has  resulted.  These  are  al), 
more  or  less,  double  forma  of  the  aingle  varieties,  and  by  dint  of  selec- 
tion they  now  produce  very  large  and  full  double  flowers.  The  yellow 
and  buff  are  double  forma  of  aurantiaca,  and,  being  flushed  with  red  on 
the  interior  of  the  petal  a,  are  highly  effective.  Koaea  plena,  bright 
rose,  is  very  handsome,  and  some  of  the  flowera  take  on  a  depth  of 
colour  which  makes  it  appear  to  be  a  double  form  of  aplendena.  One 
of  the  moat  beautiful  varieties  ia  caryophylloidea ;  ita  flowers  are 
fully  double, and  are  marked  with  purplish. crimson  on  a  blush  ground, 
and  broadly  flaked  with  the  eame.    The  Sulphur  ia  a  double  form  of 


Thorburni.  There  are  other  colours,  but  I  have  made  a  selection 
only  of  the  most  distinct,  but  all  are  good.  These  are  well  worth 
cultivating, but  should  be  grown  well.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  starve 
Portulacas,  as  if  they  did  beat  when  in  this  poor  condition.  I  hold 
the  opinion  that,  like  many  other  plants,  Portulacas  should  be 
planted  in  good  aoil,  in  which  they  can  thoroughly  eatabliah  them, 
aelves,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  dense  coating  of 
foliage,  and  then  when  the  hot,  bright,  midsummer  sun  falls  on  the 
plants,  hundreds  of  splendid  flowers  leap  up  responsive  to  ita  influ- 
ence. Portulacas  are  most  effective  when  they  are  not  unduly 
crowded.  Individual  plants  should  have  ample  apace  in  which  to 
grow,  as  they  quickly  cover  a  good  space  of  ground.  The  soil  being 
made  good,  the  surface  should  be  covered  witti  ^  in.  or  so  of  mortar 
rubbish,  and  over  this  some  fine  soil  should  be  sprinkled.  On  this  let 
the  aeed  be  sown  thinly,  and  all  in  danger  of  being  crowded  removed 
as  soon  as  largo  enough.  The  roots  grow  quickly  through  the  grit  to 
the  rich  soil  below,  and  the  plants,  becoming  thoroughly  established, 
bloom  on  till  autumn  dims  their  lustre.  D. 


WINTERING  ALPINES. 
There  ia  a  large  number  of  these  beautiful  miniature  forma  of  vege- 
tation,which, though  they  oan  endure  without  injury  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  than  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  experience  in  thia  country, 
perish  annually  from  the  excessive  humidity  of  our  ordinary  wintera. 
It  therefore  behovea  every  one  who  wishes  to  avoid  such  a  loas  to 
provide  some  means  to  prevent  it.  Where  a  collection  is  grown  in 
pots  thia  iaa  aimple  matter,  aa  the  plants  likely  to  be  injured  can  be 
easily  placed  in  frames,  but  where  they  are  planted  out  on  a  mixed 
rockery  they  are  not  so  manageable.  Some  cultivators  lift  and  pat 
those  which  are  most  susceptible  to  injury,  but  aa  a  rule  it  is  a  bad 
policy  to  do  ao,  aa  at  this  season  the  majority  are  in  a  state  of  ia. 
activity,  and  to  disturb  them  without  taking  the  greatest  care  is  a 
very  precarious  operation.  I  find  the  best  plan  to  follow  in  regard 
to  these  is  to  first  place  a  layer  of  finely-broken  sandstone  or  spar 
round  the  necks  of  the  plants,  in  order  to  keep  the  leaves  from  being 
in  contact  with  the  damp  soil,  and  then  to  place  pieces  of  glass  in  a 
slanting  position  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water.  During  fine  and  dry 
days  these  should  be  removed  for  a  time,  and,  thus  treated,  I  manage 
to  keep  my  plants  in  a  healthy  condition.  All  those  with  more  or 
less  hairy  leavea,  or  with  a  fleahy  rootstook,  come  under  the  category 
of  Alpines  requiring  this  protection,  such  aa  many  of  the  Androsacea, 
viz.,  A.  sarmentosa,  lanuginosa,  imbrioata,  villosa,  &o. ;  Eritriohium 
nanum  ;  Ooosma  taurica  and  echioides ;  Anthemis  Aizoon  ;  Cya- 
nauthus  lobatus  and  incanus  ;  Omphalodea  Luoilite  ;  Cerastinm  al- 
pinnm  ;  choice  Primulas ;  Cathcartia ;  all  the  Himalayan  Poppiea 
(Meconopsis) ;  the  rarest  of  the  Oxalises  ;  South  European  Orchises, 
any  many  others.  "  • 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Silpllium  laciuiatum. — What  a  noble  plant  this  ia  ao  far  as  ita 

foliage  ia  concerned  !  It  ia  very  far  from  being  so  free  to  flower  aa 
S.  connatum,  but  in  good  soil  the  leavea  are  really  remarkable  and 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other.  No  border  is  big  enough  for 
it  as  it  grows  with  me. — J.  H. 

Swertia  perennis. — This  seldom.aeen  perennial  attains  a  height 
of  3  ft.  in  Messrs.  Frcebel'a  garden  at  Zurich,  the  plants  growing  on 
the  edge  of  a  bed  of  American  shrubs  in  bog  aoil.  We  have  never 
seen  it  anything  nearly  so  large. 

Vernonia  prasalta. — The  Vernonias  bloom  ao  late  with  us  and  ao 
often  Buffer  from  our  cold  autumnal  raina,  that  they  are  scarcely 
worth  a  place  as  border  plants,  but  V.  piaaalta,  at  least,  is  a  fine 
plant  for  the  wild  garden,  being  so  stately  in  habit  that  even  if  its 
flowers  escape  us,  or  are  injured,  it  may  still  be  considered  worth 
room  in  a  copse,  or  ditch,  or  open  apot  in  a  wood. — H. 

Wintering  Salvia  patens. — I  quite  agree  with  the  remarka 
made  by  Mr.  Groom  (p.  305)  in  reference  to  thia  matter.  There  are 
quantities  of  thia  Salvia  growing  in  mixed  flower  borders  here,  and  we 
never  think  of  covering  or  protecting  them  in  any  way  whatever 
during  winter ;  in  fact,  we  just  treat  them  like  Phloxes  and  they 
grow  most  luxuriantly. — Cambrian. 

Hibiscus  Manihot  afl  a  Bedding  Plant.— Thia  flne  plant 
forms  a  striking  feature  in  some  of  the  beda  at  Kew.  It  ia  a  very 
old  inhabitant  of  gardens,  having  been  introduced  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  aeo  from  China,  but  it  is  seldom  met  with  even  in 
greenhouses,  where  formerly  it  was  grown  extensively.  It  forms 
handsome  pyramidal  specimens  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  with  atema 
beset  with  stiff  hairs,  and  large  five  to  seven.lobed  leaves.  The  flowers 
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are  produced  in  dense  spikes,  mnoh  in  the  way  of  those  of  a  Holly- 
hook,  and  measure  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  across.  They  are  a  pale  lemon 
colour,  with  a  very  dark  purple  centre,  and  they  are  produced  very 
freely,  and,  although  each  individual  bloom  lasts  but  a  day,  they  open 
in  quick  succession. — A. 

A  New  Qrass  from  Cyprus. — Festuca  punctoria  is  the  name 
of  a  very  singular.lookiag  Grass  from  Cyprus,  which  Messrs. 
Froebel,  of  Zurich,  have  now  in  some  quantity.  It  is  very  glaucous, 
more  so  than  the  well-known  Festuca  glauca,  and  the  leaves  very 
rigid  and  sharp  pointed.  Messrs.  Frcebel  employ  it  as  a  silvery  bedding 
plaat  in  certain  of  their  beds  and  with  a  very  good  effect.  It  has 
some  retemblacce  to  the  foliage  of  a  Pink. 

Dwarf  Marigolds. — Although  not  general  favouritep,  these 
deserve  a  place  in  our  gardens  from  the  continuous  way  in  which  they 
flower  and  the  gorgeous  mass  of  colour  which  they  produce  late  in 
the  season.  When  wind  and  wet  impair  the  beauty  of  summer, 
bedding  plants,  Marigolds  continue  to  flower  for  week?,  and  make 
beds  and  borders  gay  while  signs  of  approaching  winter  are  every, 
where  visible. — J.  G. 

Wintering  Gladioli.— May  I,  in  reply  to  "  K.  L.  D."  (p.  322), 
6t%te  that  I  last  year  made  an  experiment  with  some  of  the  finer 
sorts,  which  was  so  successful  that  I  mean  to  try  it  on  a  larger  scale 
this  year  ?  I  lifted  some  at  the  usual  time,  took  off  the  spawn,  and 
immediately  replanted  them  at  a  depth  of  7  in.  I  had  not  one  loss 
in  the  row  thus  treated,  and  had,  moreover,  some  of  the  finest  blooms 
of  the  varieties  so  treated  that  I  had  during  the  season. — Delta. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. — At  this  season,  when  brightly. coloured 
flowers  are  beginning  to  give  place  to  fading  leaves  and  richly-coloured 
berries,  this  useful  bulbous  plant  is  exceptionally  welcome.  We  have 
a  long  row  of  it  on  which  the  blossoms  are  just  expanding,  and  a 
most  striking  effect  they  produce,  as  most  of  our  autumn  flowers, 
such  as  Chrysanthemums,  lack  brilliancy  of  colour.  It  also  makes 
an  effective  pot  plant  for  conservatory  or  house  decoration,  and  for 
cutting  its  medium. sized  spikes  are  even  more  useful  than  those  of 
the  Gladiolus.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every 
garden. — J.  Groosi,  Linton. 

Iiilies  in  Pots. — I  hare  read  "  Duaediu's"  articles  on  Lily  oul. 
ture  with  much  interest,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  give  me  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  culture  of  L,  auratum  and  speciosum  in  pots. 
First,  should  I  leave  my  Lilies,  now  going  out  of  bloom,  in  the  same 
pots,  or  shift  them  at  once  into  new  ones  ?  and  if  so,  into  the  same 
sized  pots  or  not  ?  Also,  would  he  tell  me  what  kind  of  soil  in  which 
to  pot  them,  and  if  I  should  cut  the  stems  down  near  to  the  surface  ? 
And  would  he  recommend  the  same  treatment  for  all  Lilies  in  pots  ? 
I  had  a  Lilium  auratum  last  year  ■!•  ft.  high  with  four  large  blooms 
on  it.  I  allowed  the  stem  to  wither  away  till  it  was  quite  dry,  ac. 
cording  to  usual  custom,  and  then  put  it  for  the  winter  in  a  dry 
cellar.  This  spring  I  potted  it  in  a  fresh  pot,  placing  it  for  a  time  in 
the  open  air.  It  threw  up  two  stems  about  18  in.  high  only.  One 
bad  four  blooms,  the  other  three.  Evidently  I  had  given  it  wrong 
treatment.  Should  the  stems  increase  in  size  and  the  blooms  also 
each  succeeding  year  ?  and  is  there  not  a  chance  of  potting  them  in 
too  large  a  pot?  I  should  like  also  to  know  how  plants  of  L. 
auratum  and  speciosum  are  increased,  if  thoy  can  be,  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ? — A  Lover  of  LtLiKS,  Anjijleshire. 

Transplanting  Lilies. — Allow  me  to  thank  "Dunedin"  for 
kindly  replying  to  my  enquiry  (p.  2SG).  I  ought  to  have  stated  that 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transplanting  my  Lilies  in  the  early  part 
of  November,  which  "  Dunedin  "  thinks  may  account  for  their  being 
better  the  second  and  third  years  after  removal  than  the  first.  Pos. 
sibly  such  is  the  case.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  trying  "  Dune- 
din's"  plan  of  transplanting  earlier.  Last  year  I  moved  a  few 
clumps  in  December,  parting  them  and  re-planting  immediately. 
These  did  fairly  well,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  bulbs, 
which  have  never  shown  any  signs  of  life  above  ground.  I  examined 
them  the  other  day,  expecting  to  find  that  the  bulbs  had  perished; 
but,  no;  there  they  are  quite  fresh  and  plump,  and  in  precisely  the 
Bime  condition  in  which  they  were  when  planted  last  December, 
except  that  the  roots  on  them  at  the  time  of  removal  are  gone.  Will 
they  remain  sound  and  grow  next  year  ?  "Dunedin  "  says  (p.  305) 
he  is  glad  to  see  that  I  recognise  the  fact  that  Lily  bulbs  are  every 
year  new  and  succesaioual.  I  have  long  considered  such  to  be  the 
case,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  note  of  mine,  published  in  The  Garden 
in  July,  1875,  on  the  flowering  of  Lilium  giganteum.  At  p.  20,  Vol. 
VIII.,  I  stated  that  after  flowering  the  bulb  perished,  leaving  an  off- 
spring to  perpetuate  its  species.  I  was  at  that  time  fully  persuaded 
that  when  a  Lily  bulb  flowered  it  had  completed  its  course,  and  that 
its  existence  had  terminated.  I  quite  agree  with  "  Dunedin  "  (p. 
301)  that  a  Lily  bulb  is  never  dormant,  as  many  suppose,  but  that  it 
is  from  its  earliest  existence  pushing  on  towards  the  flowering  stage. 
— D.  UraiLL,  iloreton,  Dorchester. 


I'XiA.TE     CXi. 

GROUP  OF  NEW  CAMELLIAS. 
The  Camellia  ia  not  less  valuable  for  the  beauty  and  brilliaQcy 
of  its  foliage  and  flowers  than  for  its  extremely  easy  culture 
and  adaptability  to  circumstances  which  generally  prove  ad- 
verse to  the  well-being  of  other  plants,  natives  of  more  genial 
climes.  As  a  town  plant  the  Camellia  stands  unrivalled, 
enduring  the  smoke,  dust,  and  duU  atmosphere  of  London 
without  losing  its  freshness  and  vigour.  There  are,  indeed,  in 
existence  town  gardens  within  a  radius  oE  some  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  General  Post  Office  where  this  plant  grows  luxu- 
riantly out-of-doors  entirely  unprotected,  save  by  the  presence 
of  some  friendly  wall  on  which  it  is  traiued.  The  fiowers  from 
which  our  plate  was  prepared  were  produced  at  the  Waltham 
Cross  Nurseries,  where  a  collection  of  about  150  kinds  ia  cul- 
tivated. The  routine  of  their  culture  is  briefly  as  follows  :  As 
soon  as  flowering  is  over,  about  the  end  of  March,  the  houses 
in  which  the  plants  are  grown  are  kept  closed,  and  artificial 
heat  given  to  secure  a  temperature  of  about  65°  by  day  and 
55°  by  night.  The  plants  are  freely  watered  to  encourage  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  are  thoroughly  syringed  with  a  garden 
engine  every  morning.  After  about  six  weeks,  in  genial 
weather  the  air  from  outside  is  gradually  admitted,  at  first 
during  the  day  only,  and  afterwards  at  night  also.  This  in- 
sures the  hardening  of  the  wood  and  the  formation  of  tho 
flower  buds.  At  the  end  of  June  the  plants  are  all  taken  out- 
of-doors  and  placed  in  a  shady  position  under  a  hedge  with  a 
north  aspect,  where  the  hardening  process  is  perfected.  They 
are  brought  back  again  into  the  houses  early  in  October,  and 
are  kept  entirely  without  artificial  heat  until  the  advent  ot 
frosty  weather,  when  just  suflicient  warmth  is  given  to  prevent 
the  frost  from  spoiling  the  flower  buds.  The  plants  are  then 
allowed  to  flower  naturally,  no  forcing  being  resorted  to.  A 
few  flowers  are  produced  in  November,  and  the  number 
continues  to  increase  until  March,  when  the  plants  are  at  their 
best,  some  of  the  large  specimens  bearing  hundreds  of  flowers. 
When  the  flowering  is  at  its  height  air  is  given  to  the  plants  at  top 
and  sides  throughout  the  day,  and,  should  the  weather  be  mild, 
top  air  at  night  also.  This  materially  preserves  the  freshness  of 
the  flowers.  The  houses  used  are  span-rooted,  lofty  and  airy, 
with  lights  for  ventilation  at  top  and  sides.  Many  of  the  most 
striking  Camellias,  tor  ellect  cii  masse,  arc  not  the  most 
desirable  for  cutting,  proving  somewhat  coarse  and,  on  close 
inspection,  sometimes  single.  Such  are  couspicua,  rosy- 
crimson;  Donckelaari,  cerise ;  Chandleri,  crimson;  reticulata, 
red  ;  corallina,  crimson  ;  elegans  (Chandler's),  pink  ;  piclurata, 
blush- white ;  punctata,  white  spotted  with  rose ;  and  many 
others. 

As  florists'  flowers,  tho  following  are  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion : — 

White. — Alba  plena,  fimbriata,  innooenza,  Targioni,  albi  elegau- 
tissima,  and  Princess  Charlotte  (sometimes  dashed  with  pink,  as  in 
tho  plate). 

Blush. — Lady  Hume's  Blush. 

White.  Flaked  with  Bed  and  Rose. — Lavinia  Maggi,  Bonomiana, 
Adelina  Benvenuti,  Jubilee,  Adamo,  and  Princess  Clothdde. 

Peach  Colour  and  Pale  Pi.vk. — Principessa  Aldobrandiai,  Mdme. 
de  Strekaloff,  and  Mens.  d'Offoy  (variable). 

PisK  AND  Rose. — EugSne  Massina,  angustua  superba,  Comte 
Boutourlin,  Marchioness  ot  E.veter,  Vicomte  de  Nieuport,  and  Com- 
tesse  d'Uainault. 

Pink  and  Rose,  Banded  with  White. — La  Constitnzione,  Ln» 
crezia  Gazzarini,  Passimiana,  L'Avenir,  Teutonia,  and  Leopoldo 
Benucci. 

Red  and  Crimson. — Imbrioata,  Mathotiana,  Manara,  Rafia,  Ben- 
neyi,  and  Coquettina. 

Red  AND  Crimson,  Banded  and  StriPed  with  White. — L'ln. 
subria.  Souvenir  d'Emile  Defresne,  Auguste  Delfosse,  and  Archduc 
Carlo. 

The  varieties  represented  iu  the  accompanj'ing  plate  are 
Princess  Charlotte  (white),  Eugene  Maasina  (rose),  Mathotiana 
(crimson),  and  Lucrezia  Gazzarini  (pink,  banded  with  white). 

AeIuur  W.  Paul. 
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PROPAGATING. 

ANEMONE  HONOE.INE  JOBBRT. 
Tuis  plant,  so  useful  for  affording  cut  flowers  during  September 
and  October,  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  root  cuttings. 
In  November  dig  up  a  plant  from  the  open  ground,  and  cut  up 
the  roots  into  small  pieces  1^  in.  long,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration.  Well  drain  some  pans  about  3  in.  deep,  and  fill 
them  with  finely-sifted  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  to  within  |-  in.  of  the  rims  ;  press  all  down  gently,  make 


Root  Cutting  of  AnemODG  Honorine  Jobert. 

the  surface  level,  lay  down  pieces  of  root  all  over  it,  and  cover 
up  to  the  rim  ;  give  a  good  watering  and  place  them  on  a  shelf 
in  the  propagating  house.  In  about  three  weeks  they  will 
push  through  the  soil,  and  in  another  fortnight  will  be  ready 
for  potting  off.  They  ought  to  be  kept  gently  moving  till  they 
can  be  gradually  hardened  off  in  a  cold  frame.  Plant  them 
out  in  March,  take  them  up  and  pot  them  in  September,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  greenhouse  as  reiiuired,  ('  e ,  if  wanted 
for  indoor  decoration.  H.  H. 


KOSB  GRGWINU  IN  FRANCE. 

COontinueA  from  page  336.J 

Propagation. 

Rose  trees  are  propagated  by  seed,  by  cuttings,  by  layers, 
and  by  grafting.  This  portion  of  our  subject,  therefore,  may 
bo  divided  into  four  sections,  each  treating  of  one  of  the 
methods  of  propagation  usually  adopted.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  readers  are  already  conversant  with  techni- 
cal terms,  and  also  to  some  extent  with  the  practical  opera- 
tions to  be  performed.  We  shall  only  speak  of  those  operations 
which  relate  specially  to  the  Rose  tree,  referring  those  who  are 
desirous  of  studying  the  subject  further  to  the  work  of  M. 
Carri^re,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  entitled,  "  Le  Guide  du 
Jardinier  Multiplicateur,"  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  everybody  who  practises  gardening. 

Propagation  by  Seed.— Of  all  the  methods  of  propagation, 
that  of  sowing  seed  is  certainly  the  most  natural,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  way  employed  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  Nature  her- 
self. It  has,  however,  its  inconveniences  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  plants  which  are  not  types,  but  rather  variations  of  a 
fixed  type.  Under  these  circumstances  the  seed  does  not 
always  produce  the  variety  from  which  it  was  obtained,  but 
gives  new  varieties,  or  varieties  which  have  already  been  ob- 
tained from  some  of  its  ancestors.  This  phenomenon  has  long 
been  made  a  subject  of  study  by  botanists,  but  it  still  remains 
a  mystery.  We  can  never  tell  either  what  kind  of  result  we 
shall  arrive  at  by  fertilising  one  variety  with  another,  or  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  persistence  of  certain  types  which  reappear 
suddenly  after  having  disappeared  for  several  generations. 
But  however  discordant  the  varieties  obtained  from  the  same 
seed  may  appear,  close  observers  can  see  in  the  new  flowers 
certain  characteristics  which  connect  them  with  the  parent 
stock.  For  instance,  we  can  easily  see  that  Louise  Peyronny, 
Mere  de  Saint  Louis,  Auguste  Mie  are  descendants  of  the 
beautiful  Rose  La  Reine,  which  was  itself  obtaii.ed  by  M. 
Lafiay,  a  well-known  rosarian  of  Bellevue,  in  ISil.  Gloire 
d' Alger  has  produced  Rose  Bobrinski,  which  is  more  double 
than  its  parent  while  still  preserving  its  beautiful  calyx  and 
the  general  character  of  its  leaves.  General  Jacqueminot,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  Roses,  has  itself  produced 
several  varieties  which  equal  the  parent  plant,  without,  how- 
ever, surpassing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  family 
characteristics  which  it  is  easy  to  recognise.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  sometimes  by  the  transmission  of  a  defect  that  the  parent- 
age of  a  plant  is  revealed.  The  Geant  des  Batailles,  a  flower 
remarkable  for  its  form  and  colour,  came  into  the  world  a  prey 
to  that  terrible  malady  mildew,  which  it  transmits  to  all  its 
varieties.  Sometimes  a  seedling  Rose  which  is  nearly  single 
or  a  non-climber  will,  after  being  propagated  by  shield  bud- 


ding, become  a  double  climber.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  in 
a  hurry  to  judge  of  our  seedlings,  seeing  that  grafting  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  a  fixed  and  definite  character.  From 
these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  we  should  sow  in  order  to 
obtain  new  varieties,  and  for  the  sake  of  propagating  varieties 
already  obtained. 

Seed  Bearers. — The  seed  bearers  ought  to  bo  chosen  from 
amongst  the  most  vigorous  and  beautiful  subjects.  During 
flowering  time  they  must  receive  especial  attention  as  regards 
watering,  manuring,  and  pruning,  so  that  they  may  arrive  at 
maturity  under  the  best  conditions.  The  number  of  seed  pods 
left  to  ripen  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  general  healthiness 
of  the  tree,  so  as  to  obtain  in  all  instances  well-formed  seed 
of  good  quality. 

Gathering  tub  Seed. — The  seed  ought  to  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe.  This  may  easily  be  known  from  the  bright 
red  hue  of  the  berries.  In  ordinary  seasons  this  generally 
happens  about  the  end  of  October.  The  seed  should  always  be 
collected  before  the  first  frosts  set  in,  or  it  will  probably  be 
injured.  The  seed  vessels  of  each  single  variety  should  be 
gathered  separately,  and  carefully  ticketed,  numbered,  and 
stored  away  before  the  others  are  touched,  otherwise  great 
confusion  is  liable  to  ensue.  Mice  are  very  fond  of  Rose  seed  ; 
precautions  are  therefore  needed  against  these  pests  if  we 
would  wish  to  be  successful. 

Cleaning  the  Seed. — The  seeds  soon  become  perfectly  ripo 
if  put  away  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  a  few  days  after  they  are 
gathered  they  are  ready  for  cleaning.  The  seed  vessels  are 
opened  over  a  small  pot,  and  the  seeds  disengaged  from  the 
husk  are  thrown  into  it.  With  a  small  fan  or  a  coarse  hard 
sieve  we  now  separate  the  husk  from  the  seed,  shaking  up  the 
latter  vigorously  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  down  with  which  it 
is  surrounded.  The  seeds  are  then  thrown  into  a  basin  of 
water,  when  the  good  ones  fall  to  the  bottom  and  the  bad  ones 
float  on  the  top.  The  latter  are  collected  and  thrown  away, 
and  the  former  are  drained  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 
The  seed  is  then  mixed  with  dry  sand  or  earth  and  put  away 
in  its  numbered  and  ticketed  pot  in  a  dry  place  out  of  the 
reach  of  rats  and  mice.  Thus  treated,  the  seed  is  being  slowly 
prepared  for  its  future  germination.  When  the  proper  time 
arrives  it  is  sown,  earth  or  sand  and  all.  The  seed  of  the  Rose 
is  a  small,  spherical  or  egg-shaped  body  with  flattened  sides 
and  angular  edges  of  a  dirty  whitey-brown  hue.  The  number 
of  seeds  in  a  capsule  varies  with  the  species,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  Roses  with  globular  seed  vessels  give  more  than 
those  with  longer  ones.  The  dead  seed  generally  amounts  to 
about  one-third  of  the  crop. 

Time  oe  Solving. — The  most  favourable  time  for  sowing  Rose 
seed  is  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December. 
The  method  to  be  employed  is  regulated  by  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  locality,  the  kind  of  soil,  and  other  general  condi- 
tions. 

Sowing  in  the  Open  Air. — A  border  of  light  ground  with  a 
favourable  aspect  is  dug  and  the  surface  raked  smooth.  It  is 
then  covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  sand  or  heath  mould  of  about 
l-4th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  beaten  down  gently  with  the 
back  of  a  shovel.  The  border  is  then  divided  into  as  many 
squares,  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length,  as  there  are  varieties  to  sow. 
The  edges  of  each  of  these  squares  must  be  raised  above  the 
centre  of  the  bed.  The  seed  having  been  sown  broadcast,  it  is 
sprinkled  with  heath  mould  or  sand  to  the  depth  of  f  in.,  ou 
the  top  of  which  is  spread  a  layer  of  dead  leaves  6  in.  or  7  iu. 
thick.  The  layer  of  leaves  keeps  the  seeds  sufficiently  damp 
to  favour  germination,  and  protects  them  from  the  frost.  To- 
wards the  end  of  March,  it  the  weather  will  allow  of  it,  the 
leaves  are  taken  away,  and  are  kept  in  reserve  in  the  paths  in 
case  of  frost ;  later  on  they  are  taken  away  and  allowed  to  rot. 
The  beds  with  their  young  plauts  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  watered  as  often  as  they  require 
it.  The  soil  ought  to  be  always  kept  fresh,  but  not  damp.  In 
April  or  May  the  young  plants  are  pricked  out  into  other  beds, 
which  are  divided  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are 
varieties.  The  young  Roses  are  placed  in  rows  -1  in.  apart,  each 
plant  being  3^  in.  from  its  neighbour.  They  must  be  watered 
and  shaded  for  several  days  after  transplanting  to  help  them 
to  strike. 
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Sowing  under  BELL-GLissES. — This  method  of  sowing  is, 
perhaps,  the  best.  A  border  having  been  prepared,  as  described 
in  the  directions  for  sowing  in  the  open  air,  we  cover  it  with 
rows  of  the  bell-glasses  used  for  growing  vegetables,  pressing 
them  down  so  as  to  leave  a  strong  impression  of  their  edge. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  the  circle  so  marked,  covered  with  heath 
mould,  and  pressed  down  (the  hand-glasses,  of  course,  being 
replaced),  the  intervals  between  being  tilled  up  with  dry  stable 
litter  or  dead  leaves,  of  course  leaving  the  upper  portions  of 
the  glasses  uncovered.  In  the  mouth  of  March,  weather  per- 
mitting, the  litter  or  leaves  are  taken  away  and  the  bell-glasses 
lifted  up  to  dry  the  soil  and  change  the  air.  The  ground  is 
weeded  and  watered  if  necessary,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
the  bell-glasses  are  taken  away  altogether,  as  if  they  were  left 
over  the  young  plants  much  longer  they  would  become 
weakened.  No  matter  how  much  pains  we  may  take,  we  must 
always  make  up  our  minds  to  see  a  large  number  of  our  seed- 
liQgs  wither  away  and  die.  When  any  of  the  young  seedlings 
are  attacked  by  mildew,  they  must  be  sprinkled  with  flowers 
of  sulphur. 

Sowing  in  Frajies. — Roses  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  just 
as  they  are  under  bell-glasses,  the  border  being  divided  into 
compartments,  as  directed  above.  Sowings  under  frames  must 
be  looked  well  after  during  the  winter,  for  all  the  mouse  tribe, 
especially  the  field  mouse,  are  particularly  partial  to  Rose  seed. 
As  soon  as  we  are  certain  that  the  frames  are  visited  by  these 
pests,  we  must  clear  them  away  by  means  of  some  kind  of 
trap.  Seedlings  of  Tea  Roses,  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  and 
climbing  hybrids,  if  grown  under  favourable  conditions,  are 
likely  to  flower  the  first  year ;  the  other  varieties  not  before 
the  second  year.  The  blossoming  period  ought  to  be  watched 
for  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  those  plants  marked  which 
show  any  distinctive  character  whether  in  the  foliage  or  the 
flower.  The  shoots  of  these  plants  will  furnish  the  shield  buds 
for  the  late  part  of  the  season.  These  shoots  must  be  managed 
by  pinching  off  the  buds  and  leaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
well-grown  buds.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  choose  stocks 
whose  vigour  of  growth  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  Rose 
seedling  from  which  the  buds  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  with 
the  first  budding,  without  which  the  new  variety  will  not  be 
permanent.  Except  all  the  conditions  be  favourable,  its  cha- 
racter will  be  undecided,  and  the  hopes  raised  by  the  seedling 
will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  J.  Lacuaume, 
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Greenhouse  Plants. 

Where  due  provision  has  been  made  daring  the  Bummer  months  bv 
working  up  a  good  stock  of  eoft-wooded  subjects,  suoh  as  Chrysan- 
themuma.  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Solanuma,  Per. 
petoal  Carnations,  Mignonette,  Eapatoriums,  &c.,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  free-blooming  plants  to  render  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
attractive  for  several  months  to  come.  In  order  to  get  these  in  suo- 
cession  and  prolong  their  season  as  much  as  possible,  it  will  now  bo 
necessary  to  forward  those  that  will  bear  a  little  heat,  and  keep  baok 
others  by  placing  them  in  cool,  airy  positions,  thus  retarding  their 
flowering  to  a  later  period.  Few  plants  are  more  accommodating  in 
their  nature,  or  will  stand  either  kind  of  treatment  better  than  the 
old  Richardia  lothiopica,  which,  if  properly  prepared  by  being  grown 
in  the  open  ground,  may  be  made  to  a£Eord  a  constant  supply  of  its 
lovely  pure  white  flowers  from  now  till  May  or  June,  at  which 
time  they  have  to  be  separated  for  planting  to  be  again  ready  for  the 
following  winter.  Richardias  will  bear  quite  as  much  heat  as  any 
stove  plant,  and  appear  to  enjoy  it,  but  when  subjected  to  it  stronger 
than  is  requisite  to  get  them  early  in  bloom,  they  are  apt  to  become 
drawn  both  in  leaf  and  flower-stem,  which  not  only  spoils  their 
appearance, but  renders  them  incapable  of  bearing  the  low  temperature 
of  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  In  cases,  however,  where  they 
are  only  wanted  for  cutting  this  drawn  appearance  is  but  of  little 
consequence,  as  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  quantity  of  bloom 
they  yield  nor  the  time  they  last  in  water  when  cut,  although  most 
other  plants  would  at  once  show  the  effects  of  such  a  style  of  growth. 
Tneir  exception  iu  this  respect  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  great  substance  of  the  flower  and  how  readily 
water  is  conducted  to  it  by  the  large  sappy  stem  on  which  it  is  sup- 


ported. Where  large  quantities  of  cat  bloom  are  required,  and  room 
for  producing  it  is  scarce,  as  is  the  case  in  most  places,  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  arranging  plants  of  the  Richardia  a  long  way  from 
the  glass,  and  in  positions  that  would  be  of  little  use  for  other 
purposes. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  that  are  yet  out-of-doors,  and  at  all 
liable  tj  be  injured  by  frost,  ought  to  be  at  once  placed  in  the  houses, 
pits,  or  under  some  temporary  shelter  ;  such  are  Dracaena  australis. 
Agaves,  Phormium  tenax  (both  the  green  and  variegated  forms), 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  and  A.  Sieboldi  variegata.  Those  with  gardens, 
either  large  or  small,  who  have  the  convenience  of  only  a  single 
greenhouse,  will  do  well  to  grow  plants  of  the  above  description,  on 
account  of  their  thorough  adaptability  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
In  the  winter,  when  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  amongst 
the  usual  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  they  contribute  much  to  the 
general  effect  by  their  dissimilarity  in  appearance ;  and  in  the  summer, 
out-of-doors,  with  their  pots  plunged  amongst  the  bedding  plants  in 
the  flower  garden,  or  in  vases,  they  do  much  to  relieve  the  want  of 
diversity  in  form  and  superfluity  of  colour.  With  such  subjects 
as  the  above  au  ordinary  plant  house  can  from  time  to  time  ba 
changed  in  general  aspect  by  altering  the  position  the  plants  have 
occupied  in  it,  so  as  to  remove  the  sameness  resulting  from  seeing 
certain  plants  always  in  the  same  places.  They  also  possess  other 
advantages:  they  are  easily  grown;  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
neglect  than  many  plants;  and  they  are  but  slightly  troubled  with 
insects. 

Salvia  splendens,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  showy  of  all 
autumnal. flowering  greenhoage  plants,  is  now  in  great  beauty,  and 
will  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  if  well  cared  for  and  kept  from 
damping,  to  which  it  is  very  subject,  unless  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  kept  in  a  house  moderately  warm  with  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
If  confined  to  small  pots,  they  should  now  have  plenty  of  manure 
water,  to  enable  them  to  push  forth  bloom  on  the  lateral  branches, 
which  they  will  continue  to  do  when  so  assisted  till  Christmas,  or 
even  later,  when  the  variety  known  as  S.  Heeri  will  be  coming  in 
to  take  their  places.  These  will  be  growing  fast  for  the  next 
month  or  so,  and  should  have  a  light  position  afforded  them  with 
plenty  of  room  between  the  plants,  or  they  soon  become  drawn 
and  bare  below,  which  greatly  detracts  from  their  appearance.  To 
keep  their  leaves  of  a  healthy  green  colour,  they  should  be  freely 
supplied  with  liquid  manure,  as  the  pots  they  now  occupy  will  be  very 
full  of  roots. 

Large-flowered    and    Fancy    Pelargoniums.  —  These, 

although  more  difficult  to  grow  well  than  the  zonals  so  much  in 
favour  of  late  years,  are  much  more  varied  and  beautiful  in  their 
colours  aud  general  habit  of  growth  than  the  unlimited  numbers  of 
new  scarlet  and  pink  zonals  that  yearly  make  their  appearance,  many 
of  which  scarcely  possess  a  shade  of  variation  in  colour  from  others 
that  have  preceded  them.  The  great  difference  in  the  treatment 
required  by  the  fancy  and  large-flowered  kinds  from  the  zonals  is, 
that,  through  their  growth  being  so  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
latter,  they  do  not  require,  nor  will  they  bear,  the  same  quantity  of 
water  at  the  roots,  especially  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
ns  the  others;  and  many,  whose  practice  has  been  confined  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  have  at  first  found  a  difficulty 
in  managing  the  other  varieties  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
After  the  usual  potting  about  the  end  of  August,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  plants  that  have  been  cut  back  freely,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  roots  removed,  these  will  not  have  really  filled  the  new 
soil  with  roots,  and  must  be  watered  very  sparingly  for  the  next  four 
months.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  describe  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water  required  by  any  particular  family  of  plants  grown  iu  pots, 
but  in  the  case  of  these  Pelargoniums  a  safe  course  to  follow  is  not 
to  give  any  water  so  long  as  moisture  can  be  detected  in  the  soil 
by  pressing  the  surface  with  the  fingers,  as,  from  the  hard  potting 
they  require,  the  pots  will  very  often  not  respond  to  the  usual  test 
of  rapping.  If  ever  the  soil  in  which  these  plants  are  grown  become 
too  wet  at  this  season  the  roots  will  most  likely  perish.  To  strengthen 
them  still  farther,  they  should  be  elevated  as  near  the  roof  of  the 
house  as  possible,  and  be  kept  tied  out  so  that  every  leaf  shall  receive 
its  due  proportion  of  light. 

Chrysanthemums  in  most  places  this  year  are  late,  which  is  an 
advantage  so  far  as  keeping  up  a  supply  of  flowers  until  the  end  of 
the  year  is  concerned,  but  to  secure  this  they  need  some  additional 
care  in  their  treatment.  Those  that  are  the  latest  ia  forming  their 
bloom-buds  are  much  better  out  in  the  open  air,  so  long  as  they  can 
be  protected  from  frost  ;  to  secure  this  protection  a  slight  temporary 
framewotk  of  wood  should  be  fixed  up  to  the  south  side  of  a  wall  or 
building  and  be  covered  overhead  with  canvas  or  any  light  material 
that  can  be  removed  during  the  day.  An  old  blind  that  has  been 
used  for  shading  a  plant  house  or  Peach  wall  will,  iu  most  cases,  be 
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quite  sufficient  to  afford  the  neoeaaary  protection  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  The  advantage  gained  by  placing  the  latest  flowering  of 
the  stock  in  such  a  position  is  twofold  :  it  prevents  the  houses 
getting  overcrowded,  and  the  plants  thus  out  in  the  open  air  do  not 
become  drawn  and  a  prey  to  mildew,  a  condition  to  which  they  are 
very  subject  when  placed  under  glass  for  a  considerable  time  before 
the  blooms  increase  in  size.  The  flowera  should  be  thinned  out  as 
Boon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  lay  hold  of,  reduciog  their 
number  according  to  the  size  of  the  pots  and  the  description 
of  the  plants.  The  largest-flowered  kinds  should  be  more  severely 
thinned  than  the  medium-sized  sorts,  and  these  again  raore  than  the 
Pomponea.  The  whole  ought  to  have  their  buds  reduced  to  about 
one-eighth  of  their  number,  and  the  plants  mast  be  regularly  supplied 
with  manure  water  of  a  stronger  description  thau  that  used  for  other 
plants  in  pota.  On  no  account  should  they  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want 
of  moisture,  or  the  bottom  leaves,  as  well  aa  the  flowers,  will  be  sure 
to  give  evidence  of  auch  neglect.  The  unremitting  attention  thus 
recommended  for  subjects  so  easy  of  caltivation  as  Cbrysanthemuma 
may  appear  to  some  to  be  more  thau  necessary,  but  only  by  such 
treatment  can  these  beautiful  autumn  and  winter  flowers  be  grown 
in  the  way  they  so  well  merit.  There  is  one  great  benefit  derivable 
from  thinning  the  flowers  not  generally  noticed,  and  that  is,  where 
this  ia  well  and  judiciously  carried  out,  not  only  are  the  blooms 
much  finer,  but  individually  they  retain  their  freshness  considerably 
longer,  on  account  of  the  greater  aabstance  in  the  petals  resultant 
from  all  the  strength  of  the  plants  being  concentrated  in  maturing 
a  limited  number  of  flowers.  Should  any  mildew  make  ita  appear- 
ance, dust  the  affected  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur  immediately  ; 
delay  in  this  respect  will  be  certain  destruction  to  the  foliage  before 
the  blooming  is  over. 

Carnationa  in  Pota  for  flowering  during  the  winter  should 
not  be  esposed  to  frost  or  excessive  wet.  Frequently  there  is  an 
impression  that  such  plants  as  these,  and  others  of  a  similar  character 
that  are  hardy,  will,  when  cultivated  in  pots,  bear  without  injury  the 
extremes  of  wet  and  cold,  as  if  they  were  in  the  open  ground,  but 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  when  the  roots  of  any  plant  are  con- 
fined in  a  pot,  even  when  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  soil  of  an  open, 
porous  description,  they  will  perish  if  exp3sed  during  very  wet 
weather,  while  they  would  receive  no  injury  if  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground.  They  should  now  be  placed  in  a  good  light  pit  or 
frame  until  they  can  receive  the  necessary  heat  to  induce  the  flowers 
to  open  ;  this  muat  be  regulated  by  the  time  they  are  requii-ed  and 
the  means  at  command.  To  do  justice  to  these  valuable  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  when  being  brought  into  bloom  they  should  occupy 
a  place  with  their  tops  within  a  few  inches  of  the  roof  glass,  where 
they  will  obtain  plenty  of  light,  and  a  temperature  of  about  50^ 
during  the  night,  with  a  rise  of  10"  in  the  day,  and  if  possible  a 
little  air  night  and  day,  otherwise  the  plants  become  drawn  and 
spindly,  in  which  state  they  will  not  afford  the  full  succession  of 
bloom  that  they  will  give  if  their  treatment  be  auch  as  will  keep  them 
stout  and  bushy. 

Koses. 

Planting'  B*oaes. — Relative  to  the  best  time  for  moving  Roses, 
as  in  other  things,  there  is  often  a  difference  of  opinion,  many  con. 
sidering  it  better  to  wait  until  the  leaves  have  fallen,  others  urging 
that  the  sooner  after  the  commencement  of  October  they  are  moved 
the  better.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  found  it  best  in  this,  aa  in 
almost  every  other  gardening  operation,  to  be  ruled  by  circumstances. 
If  the  Roses  have  to  be  moved  simply  from  one  part  of  a  garden  to 
another,  with  the  ground  which  they  are  intended  to  occupy  properly 
prepared  beforehand,  taking  the  plants  up,  say  half-a-dozen  together, 
and  at  once  transferring  them  to  the  new  situation,  giving  them  at 
tUe  time  a  good  soaking  with  water,  treading  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
roots,  and  securing  them  with  a  good  stake  each,  the  earlier  thev  are 
removed  the  better  they  will  flower  the  next  year,  aa  well  as  being  less 
likely  to  suffer  should  a  very  severe  winter  follow  their  being  trans- 
planted. In  support  of  this,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  here 
mention  a  case  that  came  directly  under  my  own  observation.  In 
the  autumn  of  1860  some  extensive  alterations  necessitated  the  removal 
of  a  number  of  standard,  half-standard,  and  bush  Roses  ;  some  of 
the  latter  were  grafted  low  down,  others  were  on  their  own  roots, 
many  of  them  were  large  plants,  the  standards  with  much  larger 
heads  than  where  the  object  is  to  grow  flowers  for  exhibition;  con- 
sequently it  may  be  said  that  they  were  less  calculated  to  bear  re- 
moval without  injury  whilst  full  of  leaf.  They  were  moved  the 
third  week  in  September.  As  will  naturally  be  supposed,  although 
well  watered,  the  leaves  flagged  considerably  and  a  good  portion 
came  off  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  The 
winter  following,  as  many  have  occasion  to  remember,  was  in- 
tensely severe,  the  thermometer  in  the  place  where  the  above  Rosea 
were  transplanted  falling  down  2^"^  below  zero.  Not  a  single  plant 
of    thoae  that  were   moved  early,   excepting   some  half-dozen    Tea 


varieties,  were  injured  in  the  least,  whilst  such  even  of  the  hardier 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  I  had,  which  were  not  removed,  were,  like 
most  other  people's,  far  the  greater  portion  killed  outright ;  in  fact, 
not  one  in  a  dozen  was  left  alive.  The  moved  plants  from  the  check 
they  thus  received  were  evidently  rendered  better  able  to  withstand 
the  extreme  cold  than  those  that  were  undisturbed,  and  kept  on 
growing  vigorously  until  later.  Since  then  I  have  invariably  adopted 
early  moving  where  it  could  be  done  under  such  conditions  aa  above 
described,  as,  without  a  single  exception,  I  have  found  them  flower 
more  freely  than  when  moved  later  on.  I  have  frequently  examined 
the  state  of  the  roots  of  these  early. moved  plants  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  in  all  caaea  they  had  made  new  roots  from  1  in. 
to  2  in.  in  length,  a  condition  that  will  at  once  satisfy  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  requirements  of  hardy  plants,  that 
when  Rosea  are  removed  sufficiently  early  to  admit  of  a  quantity  of 
new  roota  being  formed  in  the  autumn,  they  are  in  a  much  better 
state  to  break  strongly  in  the  spring,  and  Bower  proportionately  freely 
than  if  moved  late,  when  the  leaves  were  all  off,  and  there  ia  uyither 
warmth  in  the  air  nor  soil  to  induce  the  formation  of  new  roots,  in 
the  place  of  which  these  lay  dormant  until  spring  with  the  shoot  growth 
naturally  commencing  before  there  ia  any  root  development  to  assist  it. 
Although  strongly  advocating  the  replanting  of  Roses  thus  early, 
where  after  taking  up  they  can  be  immediately  transferred  to  their 
new  position,  it  would  by  no  means  answer  to  carry  out  the  work  so 
early  with  plants  that  had  to  be  got  in  from  a  nursery  or  elsewhere 
that  entailed  the  necessity  of  their  being  some  days  out  of  the 
ground,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  unless  the  roots  were  enve- 
loped in  a  considerable  body  of  damp  material,  the  bark  on  the  young 
wood  would  shrivel,  the  result  of  which  would  be  serious  injury,  or 
death  if  the  shrivelling  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent.  But, 
after  the  present  time,  I  shoild  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  getting  in 
Roses  from  the  usual  sources.  One  very  considerable  advantage  in 
early  orders  and  early  planting  is  that  in  the  trade  it  is  usually 
*'  first  come,  first  served  j  "  and  those  who  give  their  orders  and  have 
their  plants  taken  up  first  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who 
are  served  when  the  stock  has  been  picked  through. 

Kinds  to  Plant. — As  to  the  varieties  which  it  is  advisable  to 
plant,  it  is  well  to  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate. 
Many  people  make  their  selections  of  sorts  from  the  splendid  flowera 
they  see  exhibited  at  the  Rose  shows,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  best  seen  in  the  principal  competitions  are  usually  grown 
where  both  soil  and  air  are  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Roses,  iu  addition  to  which  more  thau  ordinary  skill  is  often  brought 
to  bear  iu  the  production  of  the  flowers;  and,  again,  many  of  the 
handsomest  blooms  seen  in  the  competing  boxes  are  of  varieties 
which  it  is  anything  but  desirable  for  the  general  cultivator  to  grow, 
inasmuch  aa,  though  the  flowera  seen  may  be  large  and  fine,  they  are 
nevertheless  the  produce  of  sorts  naturally  weak  and  not  calculated 
to  bear  through  the  season  many  blooms  even  fit  to  put  in  an  ordinary 
bouquet.  When  ench  aa  these  get  into  the  hands  of  less  skilful 
growers,  and  planted  where  the  conditions  are  leas  suitable,  it  ia 
simply  a  waste  of  both  time  and  money,  aa,  from  the  time  they  are 
planted,  they  gradually  dwindle  away  and  die;  consequently,  it  ia 
very  much  better  to  stick  to  well-proved  kinds,  and  though  new 
varieties  have  an  interest  attached  to  them,  it  is  much  bet'er  to  see 
them  tested  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  cultivation  before 
having  them. 

Selection  of  Plants  for  Different  Soils. — The  superiority 
of  one  kind  of  stock  over  another  on  which  to  grow  Roses  in  a  great 
measure  depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  Such  aa  is  of  a  strong, 
heavy,  rich  nature  has,  by  long  experience,  proved  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  Brier  ;  whereas  on  light  land  that  is  of  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  description,  the  Manetti  will  frequently  give  fair  results 
where  the  Brier  would  fail.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  years 
about  the  superiority  of  seedling  Briers,  that  ia,  the  ordinary  Brier 
raised  from  seeds  by  cultivation  in  preference  to  such  as  are  self- 
sown  and  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  as  are  the  stocks  for  standards 
and  half  standards.  The  seedling  Briers  may  be  said  almost  exclu- 
sively  to  be  used,  worked  low  down,  for  bushes,  and  the  only  advan- 
tage they  can  have  in  imparting  greater  strength  to  the  Rose  ia  that 
the  seedlings  naturally  are  furnished  with  a  great  quantity  of  more 
roots  than  the  stocks  dug  up  in  the  ordinary  manner  are  poaseased  of, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  stocks  grown  from  cuttings 
for  these  dwarf  bushes  would  be  equally  well  furnished  with  roots  aa 
those  raised  from  seed.  But  the  persistent  advice  which  I  would 
give  in  the  matter  to  all  who  grow  Roses  for  ordinary  purposes  is  to 
as  far  aa  poaaible  diapense  with  stocka  altogether,  growing  them  on 
their  own  roots,  by  which  all  the  loss  of  strength  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  suckers  and  the  continual  watchfulness  and  labour  entailed 
in  their  removal,  with  the  periodical  taking  up  often  found  necessary 
with  standards  and  half  standarda,  to  cut  away  the  sucker.shoota 
formed  by  the  stocks,  is  avoided,  iu  the  place  of  which  ©very  strong 
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shoot  that  comes  up  from  below  the  soil  produced  by  plants  on  their 
own  roots  ia  a  decided  adpantage,  aa  from  these  are  farniahed  in  the 
ensuing  year  the  finest  individually,  aa  also  the  largest  number  of 
flowers,  permitting  of  the  old  and  weaker  wood  being  cut  away. 

Depth  to  Plant. — A  matter  connected  with,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  Rose  planting,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
beginnera  in  their  caltivation,  ia  the  depth  to  which  their  roota  are 
covered,  especially  when  grown  on  the  Brier,  either  as  standards,  half 
standards,  or  worked  low  to  form  bashes;  the  Brier,  more  than  most 
plantp,  cannot  bear  its  roots  being  deeply  covered;  if  the  collars  of 
the  plants  are  placed  2  in.  below  the  soil  that  is  enough,  the  extremities 
of  the  roots  gradually  being  put  a  little  deeper.  In  the  case  of  those 
that  are  grafted  or  budded  on  the  Manetti  stock,  which,  as  above 
advised,  is  usually  employed  on  soils  of  a  lighter  character  not  so 
well  suited  to  the  Brier,  they  may  be  planted  3  in.  or  4  io.  deeper; 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  always  been  able  to  observe,  anything  beyond 
this  is  objectionable  in  its  results. — T.  Baines. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Pot  Vines  placed  in  heat  about  the  beginning  of  the  month  will 
be  showing  as  yet  but  little  eigna  of  growth  ;  do  not,  however,  in. 
crease  the  temperature  in  order  to  force  them  on  more  rapidly,  for 
the  slower  they  start  at  first  the  stronger  will  be  their  growth.  If  a 
slight  acceleration  be  required  it  should  be  after  the  bunches  are 
formed  and  the  berries  are  aet.  Bo  careful  not  to  over  water;  at 
present  the  soil  should  be  kept  rather  dry  than  wet,  there  being  as 
yet  little  root  action.  When  water  is  given  it  should  never  be  colder 
than  the  bottom  heat  if  the  plants  be  plunged,  or  the  soil  in  the 
pots.  IE  this  be  76**  the  water  should  be  80°.  Chills  in  all  forms 
must  be  avoided  ;  youne  Vines  which  are  propagated  from  eyes  in  the 
spring,  and  grown  on  in  pots  throughout  the  summer  for  planting 
next  spring,  should  now  have  ripened  their  wood.  Those  fully  ma- 
lured  should  be  wintered  in  a  cool  airy  house.  An  open  shed, 
covered  at  top,  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose.  The  canes  of 
the  Muscat  take  longer  to  ripen  ;  these  and  any  other  sort  not  yet 
brown  to  the  extreme  points  should  be  retained  in  heat  until  they 
acquire  that  condition.  It  is  a  mistake  to  move  Vines  from  a  warm 
houEe  to  a  cold  situation  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe.  In  such  a 
case  they  are  starved  into  reat  in  a  way  that  is  never  productive  of 
good  reaults.  Pines  of  the  Queen  variety  intended  for  early  starting 
and  fruiting,  should  now,  aa  a  rule,  be  perfectly  at  rest;  see  that 
the  temperature  does  not  exceed  50^;  for,  if  not  allowed  to  exceed 
that,  they  will  start  into  fruit  with  greater  certainty  when  a  higher 
temperature  is  applied  to  them.  See  that  the  soil  in  which  newly, 
rcoted  suckers  are  grown  does  not  get  in  bad  condition.  The  bottom. 
heat  for  such  stock  may  now  be  reduced  10'',  too  much  growth  being 
undesirable  at  present;  slow,  substantial,  firm  growth  is  what  is 
needed  to  brave  the  winter  season  successfully.  Bear  in  mind  that 
too  much  water  at  any  time  is  as  injurious  as  too  little. 

Melons.  —  Unless  these  are  ripened  during  the  present  month  or 
the  Grst  half  of  the  next  one,  they  cannot  be  expected  with  much 
certainty.  Therefore  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  at  least  70^, 
and  allow  an  a'lvance  of  IG''  by  day  with  sun. heat.  Wnen  they  begin 
to  ripen,  keep  the  house  rather  dry;  but  still  retain  a  brisk  heat. 
llipe  Melons  at  this  season  may  be  cut,  and  kept  on  a  shelf  in  the 
fruit-ioom  for  some  time  without  deteriorating. 

Cucumbers. — The  earliest  winter  plants  should  now  be  bearing, 
and  the  others  should  be  well  established.  Good  turfy  loam,  mixed 
with  leaf.Boil,  or  some  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  but  withal,  not 
too  rich,  suits  them  well,  and  around  the  necks  of  the  plants  the  soil 
should  rise  in  little  mounds.  Keep  the  soil  moderately  moiat,  but 
avoid  over-watering,  and  only  sjringe  the  plants  in  fine  weather.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  set  more  fruits  than  they  can  well  carry,  and,  until 
they  are  strong  enough  for  fruiting,  pinch  all  off.  With  dustings  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  affected  parts,  counteract  mildew,  and, 
if  the  stock  of  plants  be  deficient,  increase  it  from  cuttings,  not  from 
seed. 

Strawberries. — By  this  time  these  should  be  thoroughly  esta- 
blished plants,  with  plump  and  hard  crowns,  and  well-seasoned  leaves. 
The  pots  also  should  be  quite  full  of  roots,  as  cold  and  heavy  rains 
are  injuiious  to  them  ;  the  first  to  be  started,  and  also  the  weakest 
plants,  ought  to  be  placed  in  cold  frames  on  sifted  coal  ashes,  and 
near  the  glaES.  The  main  supply  may  be  arranged  in  the  side  of  a 
ridge,  formed  of  ashes,  so  that  they  will  be  freed  from  heavy  rains, 
and  kept  in  better  condition  for  forcing. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

As  ground  ia  cleared  it  should  be  dug  over  for  the  winter.  In 
doing  this  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  where  both  surface 
and  sub-soil  are  naturally  open  and  porous  it  may  be  laid  up  in  the 
ordinary  narrow  ridges.  Treated  thus  it  gets  mellowed  by  the  action 
of  frost,  bat  in  heavy,  reteotire  soilSi  the  rainB  are  thrown  oS  the 


ridges  into  the  alternate  hollows,  which  become  saturated,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  the  ground  ia  required  for  cropping,  it  ia  not  ia 
proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  seeds.  In  such  a  soil  it  is  better 
not  to  ridge  but  to  dig  it  over,  keeping  it  level,  bat  at  the  same  time 
turning  it  up  roughly  and  leaving  it  as  open  as  possible  without 
attempting  to  break  the  clods.  All  ground  that  ia  used  for  vege- 
table crops  should  be  trenched  every  three  or  four  years,  2  in.  of 
fresh  earth  being  brought  to  the  surface  on  each  occasion.  This 
more  particularly  applies  to  old  gardens,  where,  if  it  be  not  done, 
the  surface  becomes  exhausted.  It  ia  necessary  thus  to  discriminate 
between  old  and  new  gardens,  as,  in  the  latter,  at  a  comparatively 
small  depth,  the  soil  is  yet  crude.  To  bring  any  considerable 
quantity  of  this  to  the  top,  and  to  more  or  less  bury 
the  surface  soil  that  has,  by  stirriijg  and  exposure  to  sun  and  air, 
together  with  the  application  of  manure,  become  better  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  plant  life,  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  which 
would  be  most  injurious  in  its  consequences  to  the  crops  for  a  year  or 
two  afterwards.  With  such  land  aa  this,  that  ia  yet  deficient  in  depth 
of  aerated  soil,  it  ia  better  not  to  bring  much  of  the  under  portion  to 
the  top,  but  in  trenching  to  loosen  about  6  in.  of  the  bottom  that  haa 
not  previously  been  stirred.  In  this  way  it  will  gradually  be  mellowed 
and  the  manurial  elements  that  are  washed  down  from  the  sarface  are 
incorporated  virith  it,  in  which  condition  it  may  gradually  be  brought 
up  and  mixed  with  the  top  soil.  Ia  trenching  ground  of  every 
description,  it  is  well  to  put  some  manure  in  the  bottom;  its  admix. 
ture  with  the  soil  beneath  very  much  improves  the  latter,  and  here  it 
answers  as  a  store  for  the  support  of  the  roots  during  dry,  parching, 
summer  weather.  This  operation  of  digging  and  trenching  in  the 
autumn  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  successful  vegetable  culture, 
and  never  should  be  delayed,  after  the  ground  is  cleared,  longer  than 
can  be  avoided,  aa  it  is  much  more  effective  and  can  be  carried  out 
with  more  ease  and  expedition  before  the  land  is  soaked  by  the  rains 
that  may  be  expected  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  In  addition  to 
the  effects  it  has  in  aerating  and  pulverising  the  soil,  it  is  the  means 
of  destroying  quantities  of  slugs  and  wireworma  and  their  egga,  and 
also  weeds  that  have  newly  vegetated.  Where  a  high  system  of  cnl- 
ture  is  carried  out,  weeds  and  animal  pests  are  alike  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point  by  frequently  stirring  the  soil.  The  latest  Apples  and 
Pears  that  may  yet  be  ungathered  should  be  got  in  and  stored,  as  haa 
been  previously  directed. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

October  SI. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Getting  a  few  Ilya- 
ointha  into  gentle  heat.  Putting  a  good  covering  of  leavea  and  long 
litter  on  early  Vine  border.  Pruning  Vines  in  second  early  Vinery 
and  stripping  off  all  loose  bark.  Covering  up  Lettuces  and  Endive  to 
blanch.  Clearing  off  late  Peas  and  storing  away  the  best  of  the  sticks 
for  another  season. 

Oct.  22.— Potting  Aahleaf  Kidney  Potatoes  that  had  been  pre. 
viously  started  in  gentle  bottom. heat.  Laying  down  new  turf  where 
required,  and  taking  up  old  where  unlevel  and  relaying  it.  Cutting 
back  large  deciduous  trees  where  overhanging  each  other,  and  light, 
ening  the  heads,  where  too  heavy,  to  prevent  wind  from  bmaking 
them.  Turning  manure  for  Muahroomg,  and  gathering  iu  the  last  of 
the  Apples  and  Pears. 

Oct.  23. — Washing  glass  and  paint  in  second  early  Vinery  with 
soft  soap  and  hot  water,  and  painting  the  Vines  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  Tobacco  water,  to  which  a  little  clay  has  been 
added  to  thicken  it.  Looking  over  the  fruit  room  and  arranging  it 
for  the  winter.  Roping  Onions,  cutting  shreds,  pointing  nails,  and 
making  labels  and  pegs  when  the  weather  is  wet. 

Oct.  24.— Potting  clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  sd  aa  to  be 
ready  for  forcing.  Dividing  some  old  Lobelia  plants  of  the  pumila 
type  and  putting  them  in  small  pots.  Birthing  up  French  Beans. 
Spawning  Mu3hroom  bed  and  moulding  it  over.  Getting  up  a  little 
Chicory  and  Dandelion  ready  for  forcing  in  pots.  Kolling  down 
firmly  all  gravel  walks  that  have  been  broken  up  or  newly  made. 

Oct,  25.— Sowing  French  Beans  in  pots.  Getting  up  Dahlias  and 
placing  them  in  open  sheds  to  dry.  Clearing  off  dead  plants  from 
flower  borders  and  planting  them  with  spring  flowers,  viz.,  red  and 
yellow  Wallflowers,  Silenes,  red  and  white  Daisies,  Myosotia,  Ibsria, 
Alysaum  saxatile,  Pansies,  and  Nemophila^.  Birthing  up  Celery 
when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  a  workable  condition.  Clearing  off  Let- 
tui^es  and  Endive  that  are  gone  too  far  for  use. 

Oct.  26.— Potting  off  cuttings  of  Uathawa^'s  Excelsior  Tomato. 
Filling  frames  as  they  become  empty  with  Lettucea  and  Endive. 
Getting  bulbs  planted,  such  aa  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Tulips, 
Snowdrops,  &c.  Cutting  back  shrubs  in  new  plantations  where 
growing  too  closely  together,  and,  where  planted  too  thickly,  remov- 
ing them  and  filling  up  gaps  elsewhere  with  them.  Fruit  in  use  for 
dessert  i  Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts.— W.  G.  P., 
Dorset, 
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FKBYCINETIA  BANKSI. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  vegetable  productions  o£ 
New  Zealand,  a  country  possessing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
floras  of  any  part  of  the  world.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
flora  is  the  number  of  outlying  members  of  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical families;  and  Freycinetia  is  one  cf  them.  The  genus 
Freycinetia  is  generally  considered  as  forming  a  tribe  of  the 
Pandaneaj,  or  Screw  Pine  family,  though  some  botanists  give 
it  the  rank  of  an  independent  family,  because  the  fruit  contains 
several  seeds  instead  of  only  one.  The  species  of  Freycinetia 
differ  entirely  in  habit  from  the  true  Screw  Pines,  being  strag- 
gling or  climbing  shrubs  with  slender  stems.  F.  Banksi,  the 
only  New  Zealand  species,  is  a  climber,  inhabiting  warm, 
humid  situations  in  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand. 
Allan  Cunningham  states  that  it  there,  by  means  of  the  twist- 
ing radicant  stems,  ascends  to  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees, 
attaching  itself  principally  to  the  swamp  Pine  (Podocarpus 
dacrydioides),  whose  straight,  almost  undivided,  trunk  often 
rises  to  a  height  of  120  ft.  to  150  ft.  The  narrow,  prickly 
leaves  are  from  IJ  ft. 
to  2  ft.  long,  and  borne 
in  dense  tnfts  at  short 
distances  apart  on  the 
twisting  stem,  which 
throws  out  numerous 
aerial  roots.  The 
flowers  appear  in  the 
centre  of  the  tufts  of 
leaves,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  en- 
graving, and  individu- 
ally they  are  small  and 
inconspicuous ;  but  as 
they  are  very  numer- 
ous and  borne  in  dense 
spikes  (spadices),  like 
many  Aroids,  they 
make  considerable 
show.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are 
borne  on  separate 
spikes,  and  perhaps 
on  different  plants. 
But  the  spathe-like 
bracts,  of  which  there 
is  one  attached  to  the 
base  of  each  spike, 
form  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the 
inflorescence.  More- 
over, these  bracts  are 

fleshy  and  edible.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Hector  sent  living 
plants  to  Kew,  two  of  which  flowered  in  1873,  one  bearing 
male  and  the  other  female  flowers.  The  bracts  of  the  male 
flowers  were  pure  white,  those  of  the  female  pale  lilac.  Whether 
this  was  the  first  time  the  plant  had  flowered  in  England,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  flowered  in  1872  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  of  Paris.  The  bracts  vary  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
in  length,  and  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  breadth,  when  spread  open. 
All  travellers  agree  in  saying  that  the  natives  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  them  to  eat  in  a  raw  state ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
colonists  make  a  very  lucious  jelly  of  them,  which  tastes  like 
Strawberries.  In  a  note  in  Kew  Herbarium,  Dr.  A.  Sinclair 
says  that  they  are  much  prized  by  the  natives,  who  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony  taboo  the  forests  where  they  grow,  till  a 
certain  day,  when  the  bracts  are  ripe,  the  tribe  to  whom  the 
forest  belongs  rush  into  them  at  a  given  signal  and  satiate 
themselves  with  their  favourite  tawhara.  The  strong,  fibrous 
leaves  are  used  for  basket-making.  Although  this  Freycinetia 
grows  to  a  great  height  in  its  native  country,  it  flowers  under 
cultivation  when  only  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high.        W.  B.  HEMSLEr. 


season,  will  flower  tolerably  well.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  it 
there  retains  in  fall  perfection  the  delioate,  powdery  bloom  which 
covers  the  flower. Btem,  and  which  constitutes  its  chief  charm.  It 
should  be  grown  where  it  enjoys  perfect  immunity  from  heavy  rains 
and  driving  winds.  Pot  several  good  orowns  in  4-in.  and  6-in.  pots, 
using  rough,  fibrous  loam,  and  fill  the  pots  nearly  half  full  of  drain, 
age.  Winter  them  in  the  coolest  end  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a  frame, 
and  water  them  pretty  well  every  time  you  come  noar  tham  ;  the 
constant  saturation  is  the  main  element  of  snocess.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, both  foliage  and  flowers  will  attain  a  high  state  of  develop, 
meet. — J.  CoBXHiLL. 


Freycinetia  Banksi, 


Primula  denticulata  in  Pots.— This  plant  is,  as  is  well  known, 
hardy  enough  to  stand  unprotected  fair 


SOLANUMS    AND    THEIR    CULTIVATION. 

Were  it  said  that  Solanuma  are  easily  cultivated,  perhaps  not 
a  few  might  say  that  the  statement  did  noi  agree  with  their 
experience,  and  yet  some  find  little  difiioulty  with  them.  How, 
then,  is  it  that  we  find  these  useful  berry-bearing  plants  so 
badly  grown  in  places  where  almost  everything  else  is  note- 
worthy. As  a  family  they  are  equally  suitable  for  the  conser- 
vatory, drawing-room,  or  dinner-table,  and  few  plants  last 
longer  in  close  rooms  than  they  do.     To  get  up   a  good  stock 

of  them  is  an  easy 
matter,  and  that  is 
best  accoTiplished  by 
seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  February 
in  well-drained  seed 
pans.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  loam  and 
leaf  soil  in  about  equal 
parts,  put  through  a 
|-in.  riddle,  with  a 
little  sand  added  to 
keep  it  open.  The 
seeds  should  be 
covered  about  v  in. 
deep ;  the  pans  should 
then  be  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  warm  green- 
house or  in  a  Cucum- 
ber bed.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  the  pans 
with  squares  of  glass, 
as  by  BO  doing  the 
seeds  germinate 
quicker  than  they 
otherwise  would  do, 
and  it  keeps  mice  from 
them.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  young 
plants  will  be  ready 
for  potting  off  into 
3-in.  pots,  i.e.,  if  the  seeds  have  been  good.  The  soil 
should  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  seeds  were 
sown.  When  potted  they  should  be  put  back  again  into 
the  Cucumber  bed  and  kept  near  the  glass.  In  about  a 
fortnight  they  will  have  got  established  and  grown  a 
little,  when  the  centre  of  each  should  be  pinched  out,  which 
will  cause  them  to  branch  out.  They  should  then  be  moved 
into  a  cold  frame,  or  placed  on  a  shelf  iu  a  cool  greenhouse, 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light,  be  kept  from  cold  draughts, 
and  be  carefully  attended  to  with  water,  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead.  If  green  fly  make  its  appearance,  which  it  is  almost 
certain  to  do,  we  find  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  to  be 
lifting  the  plants  down  and  brushing  them  clean  one  by  one 
with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush.  This  is  an  easy  and  certain 
cure.  When  the  plants  are  in  a  young  state  stop  all  their 
branches  at  the  third  joint,  which  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
bushy  plants.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  being  moved  into 
cool  quarters  they  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  4.-in.  pots, 
which  should  be  well  drained.  The  soil  should  be  fibry  loam 
and  a  little  leaf  mould,  and  no  sand  need  be  used.  Pot  firmly 
and  replace  them  on  the  shelf,  where  they  may  remain  for 
about  a  fortnight,  and  then  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes  out-of- 
doors  in  full  sunshine.  Here  they  may  stop  all  summer,  and 
will  require  no  attention  beyond  giving  them  water  in  dry 
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weather.  This  being  the  first  year  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fruit ;  therefore  all  flowers  must  be  picked  ofE  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  About  the  middle  of  September  they  should 
be  taken  indoors  and  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  some  position  near 
the  glass  in  a  cool  house  or  pit  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded,  and  where  they  should  only  get  a  moderate  supply 
of  water — just  enough  to  keep  them  from  flagging — until 
about  the  first  week  in  February,  when  they  should  be  slightly 
pruned  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  Here  they  should  get  no 
water,  except  a  dewing  with  the  syringe  twice  a  day  ;  this  will 
cause  them  to  break  freely  into  fresh  growth.  When  the  young 
shoots  are  about  ^  in.  long  the  plants  should  be  partially  shaken 
out  and  repotted  in  well-drained  6-in.  pots.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  pure  fibry  loam  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  Cob  nuts,  with  a  little  sand  added  but  no  leaf-mould,  as  it 
induces  them  to  grow  long  jointed;  they  should  be  firmly 
potted  and  replaced  in  heat ;  water  sparingly,  and  shade  when 
the  sun  is  bright,  until  they  get  established  in  their  new  pots, 
which  will  be  in  about  ten  days  or  so ;  they  can  then  be 
moved  into  a  cold  frame,  and  kept  there  until  the  middle  of 
May,  by  which  time  they  will  be  good  bushy  plants,  provided 
they  have  been  stopped  regularly.  They  should  then  be 
moved  to  their  summer  quarters,  viz.,  a  square  bed  made  up 
out-of-doors,  about  2  ft.  high,  composed  of  cow  manure  and 
leaves  in  alternate  layers,  which  will  create  a  gentle  heat.  In 
this  the  pots  should  be  plunged  up  to  their  rim  at  a  good 
distance  apart,  so  that  as  they  grow  they  may  not  crowd  each 
other ;  the  bed  should  be  in  a  sheltered  situation  where  the 
sun  can  shine  on  it  all  day.  Here  they  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  flower  as  they  like.  We  find  it  a  good  plan  to  give 
them  a  light  dewing  with  the  syringe  on  bright  days  about 
two  o'clock.  This  helps  to  set  the  fruit,  and,  besides,  if  there 
be  any  appearance  of  green  2y  a  little  Tobacco  liquor  put  into 
the  water  used  for  syringing  will  kill  it.  This  should  be  applied 
when  the  sun  is  hot,  at  which  time  the  effect  is  much  greater 
without  injury  to  foliage  or  flowers  than  at  other  times.  The 
gentle  heat  of  the  manure  will  soon  induce  them  to  flower,  and 
the  first  and  second  lot  of  blooms  produce  the  largest  berries. 
It  the  variety  be  good,  the  blossoms  will  set  in  clusters  of  from 
three  to  five ;  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  then  be  pinched 
off  at  the  first  joint  above  the  uppermost  clusters,  and  the 
pots  should  be  lifted  up  and  let  down  again  to  prevent  their 
roots  getting  established  too  firmly  in  the  manure.  This  should 
be  performed  twice  during  the  summer.  About  the  middle  of 
September  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  after  their  pots  have 
been  well  washed  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  pit  where  they 
are  exposed  to  full  sun  until  their  berries  are  coloured,  when 
they  may  be  moved  to  the  conservatory.  There  are  several 
ways  of  treating  them  besides  this ;  one  in  partioulai-,  the 
planting-out  system,  I  practised  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  but  the  planting-out 
plan  is  not  to  be  compared  with  plunging  the  plants  out  in 
summer.  H.  E.  A. 


BOUVARDIAS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 
Tdese  are  the  best  plants  in  cultivation  for  producing  large 
quantities  of  delicate  and  charming  flowers  from  this  time 
until  the  new  year.  No  one  who  has  a  greenhouse  should  be 
without  Bouvardias ;  they  are  easily  cultivated,  and  are  unsur- 
passed by  plants  of  any  other  kind.  In  a  cut  state  their  flowers 
are  all  that  can  be  desired ;  for  this  purpose  we  grow  large 
quantities  of  them,  and  they  answer  well  for  decorating  the 
conservatory  until  they  are  cut,  as  they  do  not  go  out  of  flower 
in  a  day  or  two,  nor  do  they  come  all  into  flower  at  one  time ; 
on  the  contrary,  one  good  plant  will  yield  a  succession  for  some 
weeks.  The  flowers  are,  moreover,  of  all  shades  of  colour,  and 
many  of  them  are  as  finely  scented  as  those  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda.  In  fact,  altogether  it  is  quite  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  Bouvardias,  and  wherever  choice  flowers 
are  wanted,  from  this  time  and  for  some  months  onwards 
they  should  be  grown  by  hundreds.  We  double  the  number 
of  our  plants  every  season,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever 
have  too  many  of  them.  Some  plant  them  out  during  summer, 
and  others  grow  them  in  pots ;  we  grow  them  both  ways  with 
success.  Where  plenty  of  time  can  be  devoted  to  them,  the 
pot  Bystem  is  the  best ;    but  when  this  cannot  be  spared,  they 


should  be  planted  out.  Planting  them  out,  however,  is  a 
matter  which  need  not  be  discussed;  but  lifting  and  potting 
them,  as  well  as  their  treatment,  for  a  short  time  afterwards, 
are  matters  of  importance  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  mistake, 
I  think,  to  lift  them  too  early,  especially  if  the  flower  buds  are 
showing  up  prominently,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should  bloom  much  before  November.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  lift  them  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  about  a  week 
previous  to  doing  so  each  plant  should  be  cut  all  round,  4  in. 
or  5  in.  from  the  stem,  with  a  spade.  This  prevents  the  plant, 
when  finally  lifted,  from  receiving  a  check,  which  must 
be  particularly  guarded  against,  as  the  slightest  check  often 
causes  the  bloom-buds  to  drop  or  fail  to  open  properly.  Placing 
them  in  strong  heat  just  after  they  are  potted  has  the  same  bad 
effect ;  the  best  place  in  which  to  put  them  after  they  are 
potted  is  a  cold  frame,  which  should  be  kept  quite  close,  and 
partially  shaded,  if  necessary,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
potting.  When  treated  in  this  way,  all  sizes  of  plants  may  be 
lifted  and  grown  on  successfully.  Bouvardias  are  very  subject 
to  green  fly,  and  it  is  generally  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  they  are  being  housed,  that  it  attacks  them  worst ;  there- 
fore it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  fumigate  them  two  or  three 
times  before  the  flowers  open,  an  operation  that  will  keep  them 
clean  until  they  have  done  flowering.  Plants  which  have  been 
grown  in  pots  all  summer  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
As  it  is  desirable  that  a  succession  of  choice  flowers  like  these 
should  be  had  as  long  as  possible,  the  plants  should  be  intro- 
duced into  heat  at  different  times,  the  late-blooming  batches 
being  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  a  week  or  two  before  they  are 
wanted  in  flower.  At  all  times  the  flowers  open  freely  in  a 
temperature  of  60",  and  remain  much  longer  in  good  conditioa 
than  when  placed  in  a  higher  temperature.  Cumbrian. 


STBPHA.NOTIS  FLORIBUNDA  IN  BASKETS, 
ON  ARCHES,  AND  ON  WALLS. 
This  is  the  very  best,  sweetest,  and  most  useful  and  pliable  of 
all  climbers.  If  a  choice  specimen  be  wanted,  no  plant  forms 
one  sooner  or  to  more  strikingly  effective  purpose.  It  looks 
well  on  globe,  balloon,  half-spherical,  or  flat  trellises,  or  even 
trained  more  loosely  to  a  few  stakes,  and  the  branches  allowed 
to  trail  with  considerable  natural  freedom.  The  Stephanotis 
flowers  remarkably  well  treated  in  this  free  and  easy  style.  It 
is  also  admirably  adapted  for  the  furnishing  of  large  baskets, 
allowing  the  shoots  to  depend  freely  over  the  sides  to  a  length 
varying  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  or  more.  It  is  surprising  that  large 
basket  plants  are  not  used  more  freely  than  they  are  for  the 
decoration  of  large  plant  stoves.  The  weakest  place  in  the 
majority  of  these  is  found  between  the  heads  of  the  taller 
specimen  plants  and  the  drooping  sprays  of  the  roof  climbers. 
Introduce  between  these  a  few  large  basket  plants  of  Stephan- 
otis floribunda,  and  the  effect  would  be  immensely  enhanced. 
What,  for  example,  could  be  more  welcome  than  a  snow-like 
shower  of  flower-covered  branches  of  the  Stephanotis  falling 
amongst  the  spray  of  scarlet  or  pink  Passion-flowers,  or  such 
magnificent  old  stove  climbers  as  the  Ipomoea  Horsfalliffi,  one 
of  the  grandest  and  far  too  seldom  seen  stove  plants  ?  The 
Stephanotis  is  seldom  used  for  baskets,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  plants  for  the  purpose.  Again,  plants  allowed 
to  droop  in  accordance  with  their  natural  habit  look  well 
depending  from  brackets,  or  elevated  shelves,  or  masses  of 
rock  or  corkwork  in  stoves.  The  plant  has  an  appearance  in 
these  new  positions  so  different  from  what  it  usually  has,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  recognise  it  as  the  same.  Again,  few  plants 
equal  the  Stephanotis  for  the  clothing  of  walls.  Its  glossy 
leaves  alone  make  it  rank  high  as  a  wall  clother ;  and  when  to 
these  are  added  its  myriad  bunches  of  waxlike  flowers  of  snowy 
whiteness,  the  effect  is  rich  iu  the  extreme. 

For  the  covering  of  arches  the  Stephanotis  is  equally  well 
adapted.  Arches  are  always  effective  in  plant  stoves ;  they 
may  be  defined  as  the  only  lines  of  beauty  in  many  houses 
that  break  the  monotonous  stiffness  of  straight  rafters,  or 
render  them  endurable  through  the  welcome  change  of  curve, 
which  is  refreshing  as  the  sight  and  sound  of  a  waterfall  on  a 
sultry  day  in  June ;  and  arches  never  look  more  lovely  than 
when  clothed  with  the  verdure  and  draped  with  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  the  Stephanotis  floribunda.    Everyone  is  familiar 
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with  the  uses  of  the  Stephanotis  on  roofs  and  rafters.  In  fact, 
these  are  the  orthodox  places  for  growing  this  lovely  and  valu- 
able plant,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  best  places  for  obtaining 
a  full  profusion  of  bloom,  for  the  Stephanotis  is  greedy  of 
light  when  growing  and  ripening  its  wood,  and  unless  it  enjoys 
a  large  share  of  it,  the  flowers  will  be  comparatively  few  and 
far  between.  In  recommending  the  plant  as  a  wall  clother,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  walls  ought  to  be  pretty  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  if  a  fall  harvest  of  blossom  is  to  be  reaped. 
1  have  known  the  Stephanotis  removed  from  a  roof  to  a  wall, 
and  refusing  to  flower  till  it  was  restored  to  its  light,  sunny 
quarters.  So  much  does  this  plant  enjoy  the  light,  that  it  does 
best  trained  across  the  roof,  cutting  the  rafters  at  right  angles. 
Trained  up  or  down  the  i-afters,  the  shade  is  too  much  for  the 
development  of  its  fall  floriferousness.  As  a  rule,  too,  the 
Stephanotis  is  trained  too  stifiiy  on  roofs  and  rafters.  A  few 
leaders  should  be  carried  along  at  distances  of  1  ft.,  2  ft.,  or 
more  apart,  if  the  space  be  ample,  and  from  these  the  flowering 
shoots  should  be  permitted  to  depend  to  any  convenient  length. 
This  free  mode  of  treatment  is  the  best  as  regards  picturesque 
effect  and  profusion  of  bloom. 

The  culture  of  the  Stephanotis  is  very  simple.  No  soil  suits 
it  better  than  equal  parts  peat  and  loam  with  a  dash  of  leaf- 
mould  in  it,  or  well-decomposed  manure  and  a  liberal  admix- 
ture of  sharp  silver  sand.  It  enjoys  a  high  temperature,  from 
70°  to  80°,  when  growing  and  flowering,  though  it  will  consent 
to  continue  in  flower,  with  little  or  no  injury,  for  some  con- 
siderable time  in  the  conservatory  at  a  temperature  of  from 
50°  to  55°.  It  is,  however,  emphatically  a  stove  plant,  a  native 
of  Madagascar,  and,  consequently,  delights  to  revel  in  a  high 
temperature  and  an  atmosphere  bordering  on  saturation. 
While  in  full  growth  and  flower  it  enjoys  shade  from  direct 
sunshine  several  hours  on  either  side  of  noon.  This  preserves 
the  fall  verdure  of  the  leaves,  which  are  apt  to  assume  a  some- 
what discoloured  hue  either  in  an  arid  atmosphere  or  a  low 
temperature.  This  verdure  of  leaf  is  a  chief  element  in  the 
perfect  beauty  of  the  Stephanotis.  The  drainage  should  be 
liberal,  as  the  plant  is  greedy  of  water,  and  also  specially  sen- 
sitive of  stagnant  water  at  the  roots.  Provided  the  drainage 
be  sufficient,  it  can  hardly  be  overwatered,  but  should  a  block 
occur  in  the  drainage,  or  the  latter  prove  insufiicient,  the 
plants  can  hardly  be  preserved  in  health.  The  Stephanotis 
continues  long  in  flower,  say  from  April  CO  June  or  July, 
according  to  its  mode  of  treatment.  After  flowering  it  enjoys 
a  rest  for  several  months,  and  by  having  several  plants,  and 
varying  the  growing  and  resting  seasons,  it  is  possible  to  have 
their  lovely  flowers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
After  flowering  and  the  ripening  of  the  young  wood  is  the 
proper  season  for  pruning.  The  Stephanotis  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  bears  the  knife  well,  to  use  a  cultivator's  phrase, 
and  the  modes  of  pruning  adopted  are  very  varied.  Some  lay 
in  a  few  leading  shoots  every  year,  and  cut  out  the  old  and 
exhausted  ones ;  others  prune  in  the  leading  shoots  almost  as 
severely  as  Grape  Vines  are  spurred,  and  of  course  there  are 
infinite  gradations  of  practice  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  plant  thrives  and  flowers  well  under  almost  any  system  of 
pruning  and  training.  One  point  must,  however,  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  is  that  the  main  object  of  one  or  both  of 
these  processes  is  to  get  rid  of  all  weakly  or  diseased  shoots  or 
leaves.  The  main  purposes  of  skilful  pruning  are  concentration 
of  strength,  improvement  of  form,  establishment  of  health, 
and  production  of  flowers.  In  the  case  of  this  plant,  too,  it 
becomes  an  indispensable  aid  to  cleanliness  ;  for  with  all  the 
merits  of  the  Stephanotis  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  it  has 
one  great  drawback.  The  juices  of  the  plant  seem  as  sweet 
to  insects  as  its  flowers  are  to  us.  Hence  thrips,  scale,  mealy 
bug — especially  the  latter — fasten  upon  and  often  disfigure 
it.  As  to  the  two  first,  skilful  cultivation  and  proper  care 
should  render  them  impossible.  Should  they  appear, 
however.  Tobacco  smoke  and  the  scrubbing-brush  will 
speedily  make  an  end  of  them.  But  mealy  bug  is  a  different 
matter.  The  more  congenial  the  cultural  conditions  and  the 
greater  the  skill,  it  often  happens  the  faster  the  mealy  bugs 
increase,  multiply,  and  grow.  The  only  efflcient  remedy  for 
these  is  cold  water  dashed  on  them  with  such  force  as  to  dis- 
turb and  disarrange  their  mealy  coats.  They  cannot  thrive  or 
live  long  with  these  filamentaceous  appendages  tattered  and 


torn.  Repeated  streams  of  water  from  the  syringe  or  garden 
engine  succeed  in  washing  off  or  displacing  their  mealy  coats, 
and  thus  aid  in  removing  or  destroying  the  mealy  bug.  For- 
tunately, too,  the  plants  and  even  the  flowers  enjoy  these 
deluging  shower  baths.  The  flowers  are  of  such  substance  as 
not  to  be  injured  by  them,  and  the  leaves  look  fresher  after  a 
washing  with  cold  water.  Daring  the  free  growth  of  the 
plants  they  enjoy  a  weekly  watering  at  the  roots  with  clear 
manure  water.  House  or  stable  sewage,  if  not  too  strong, 
weak  guano  water,  or  Standen's  manure  suits  them  well.  From 
these  details  of  cultivation  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  use- 
fulness of  Stephanotis  flowers.  They  seem  to  be  formed  by 
Nature  for  the  manufacture  of  bridal  wreaths — so  spotlessly 
white,  and  so  admirably  shaped,  and  so  inimitably  sweet.  For 
bouquets  they  are  equally  useful  mounted  in  bunches  or  in 
smaller  numbers,  say  fives  or  threes,  with  settings  of  small 
Rose  or  Myrtle  leaves,  Lycopodiums  or  Ferns.  They  are  the 
flowers  that  please  the  boaquetist.  The  Stephanotis  is  not  only 
superbly  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it  associates  well  with  all  other 
flowers,  such  as  Pancraiiums,  Euoharis,  Roses,  Camellias, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Deutzias,  Spiraaas,  Heaths,  Primulas, 
Azaleas,  Begonias,  Heliotropes,  Forget-me-nots, Violets,  Lilacs, 
Quisqualis,  &c.  And  then  for  small  baskets,  vases,  dwarf 
table  decorations,  what  more  beautiful  than  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora,  Quisqualis  indica  (this  mast  be  seen  to  be  .appreciated), 
bright-coloured  Begonias,  and  the  different  shades  of  Pelar- 
goniums, ranging  from  the  brightest  scarlets  to  the  softest 
pinks  or  magentas  ?  D.  T.  Fish. 


CULTURE  OF  MASDEVALLIAS. 
Mr.  Burbidge,  in  an  article  on  the  culture  of  Masdevalliag,  pnb- 
lisried  iQ  The  Gardes  for  September  2,  1876,  saggests  as  the  beat 
compost  for  growing  these  plants  a  mixture  of  "  fre^h  fibrous  peat 
with  a  small  addition  of  dried  horae  manure,  turfy  loam,  and  a 
fair  proportion  of  coarse  river  sand."  The  article,  aocompanying  the 
fiaely  coloured  plate  of  Masdevallias  presented  with  your  num. 
bar  for  February  2,  1878,  recommends,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  com- 
post of  "  rough  peat  and  living  Sphagnum,  with  a  small  portion  of 
sharp  sand."  Would  Mr.  Anderson  be  kind  enough  to  decide  the 
question,  for  the  benefit  of  all  y<<ur  readers,  by  giving  ua  the  exact 
composition  of  soil  which  he  thinks  the  beat  for  Maadevalliaa  ?  The 
article  which  he  has  published  in  The  Garden  for  May,  1875,  gives 
only  general  hints  on  that  point,  and  does  not  enter  into  any  details. 
At  the  same  timg  Mr.  Anderson  would  perhaps  tell  ua  also  which 
liquid  manure  he  finda  the  beat  for  Masdevallias  ?  in  what  pro- 
portion the  solid  manure  ought  to  be  mixed  with  water  ?  how  many 
timea  a  week  it  ought  to  be  applied,  and  at  what  season  ?  I  have 
begun  only  last  summer  to  give  liquid  manure  to  my  Orchids.  I 
have  used  fresh  horae  manure  thrown  into  an  open  cement  tank. 
My  Masdevallias  especially  seem  to  have  benefited  very  much  by  it. 
One  very  pale  variety  of  M.  ignea  has  given  six  flowers  of  the  moat 
intense  fiery  red  deeoer  than  in  the  beat  varieties  I  have  seen,  and  a 
small  plant  of  M.  Chiniasra  has  got  eight  flowers  hanging  from  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  basket.  Only  the  Sphagnum  which,  before 
the  use  of  manure  water  was  beautifully  green  and  growing  freely, 
haa  become  entirely  rotten.  Is  basket  culture  advisable  for  the  gene- 
rality of  Masdevallias?  Chimcera  does  so  extremely  well  under 
that  treatment,  that  I  should  feel  inclined  to  extend  it  to  the  other 

types.  ISTAMBOL. 

[In  reply  to  the  above  queries,  I  have  to  state  that  Masdevallias, 
according  to  my  experience,  undoubtedly  thrive  best  in  Sphagnum 
and  peat,  fibry  peat  with  a  proportion  of  fully  one-half  of  Sphagnum, 
and  dried  horse  manure  rubbed  through  the  fingers  among  the  com- 
post. A  little  gritty  sand,  something  like  the  quantity  you  would 
use  of  salt  to  preserve  meat,  is  quite  enough,  because  of  its  oom. 
minuting  tendency.  Too  much  sand  for  Orchid  culture  is  bad — very 
bad — mainly  on  account  of  this.  If  the  Masdevallias  be  in  first. rate 
health,  and  the  pots  getting  well  filled  with  roots,  then  manure 
water,  chiefly  from  horse  manure  will  be  powerful  for  good.  It 
may  be  used  onoe  a  week  during  summer  of  about  the  strength,  well, 
I  would  rather  say  the  colour,  of  palo  ale.  Used  in  this  way,  under 
the  influence  of  a  cool  climate,  the  leaves  will  grow  as  green  as 
Grass.  Many  people  aver  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  Masdevallias 
without  the  sooty.looking  patches  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  I  am 
of  a  different  opinion,  but  it  requires  careful  cultivation.  Compost 
nor  feeding  will  not  do  it  of  themselves,  but,  taken  together  with  an 
imitation  of  an  Alpine  climate  during  spring  and  summer,  and 
not  allowing  the  mass  of  growths  to  get  huddled  together  without 
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jadioions  separation,  and  a  setting  away  again  of  each  olnmp  on  its 
own  acconnt,  will  together  work  to  bring  abont  a  firat-rate  state  of 
health — a  state,  by  the  way,  permit  me  to  say,  which  is  seldom  if  ever 
feen.  Moreover,  to  have  flowers  full  sized,  finely  ooloared,  and  splen. 
didly  developed  in  every  way,  the  plants  mnst  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  the  pots  ought  to  be  fnll  of  roots.  This  encourages  and 
evolves  short  peduncles,  and  stout,  broad,  well.conditioned  flowers. 
In  winter  no  stimulant  should  be  given  ;  water,  which  before  oould 
scarcely  be  too  copiously  administered  either  at  the  root  or  iu  the 
atmosphere,  must  be  considerably  withheld.  A  little  artificial  heat 
is  requisite,  but  each  one  ought  to  be  careful  that  firing  is  not  over- 
done. Masdevallias  are  perpetual  growers,and  the  young  growths  under 
hap  hazard  winter  treatment  will  die  back,  and  possibly  carry  some  of 
the  maturer  growths  with  them.  This  is  the  rock  ahead  which 
every  cultivator  ought  to  guard  against.  It  matters  little  whether 
any  or  all  of  them  be  grown  iu  pats  or  baskets,  provided  the  coarse 


of  the  ptnnse  are  crested  in  the  same  manner  as  many  of  our  British 
Ferns.  Being  a  free.growing  plant,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  for 
many  decorative  purposes. 

Pelargonium  Corsair.— We  find  this  to  be  the  best  for  winter 
blooming.  We  grow  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  none 
of  them  are  equal  to  Corsair  for  late  autumn  and  winter  flowering. 
In  pots  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter  it  flowers  most  freely, 
the  blooms  opening  well  and  lasting  for  a  long  time  in  good  con- 
dition iu  a  greenhouse  temperature.  Their  colour  is  bright  orange, 
scarlet,  and  for  mixing  with  white  Primulas,  Hyaointha,  &o.,  nothing 
surpasses  them.  When  in  small  pots  the  plants  should  have  liquid 
manure  at  every  alternate  watering. — CiMBEiitf. 

Ivy  Growing  in  Houses. — It  is  interesting  to  note,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  how  freely  green  Ivy  grows  in  passages  or  rooms, 
sometimes  with  very  little   light.     Has  this  tendency  of  such  an 


Miciolepia  hirla  criatata. 


of  treatment  tonched  upon  be  followed  up.  Mof  t  of  the  Masdevallias 
are  beautiful,  particularly  Harryana,  ignea,  Veitchiana,  and  Lindeni. 
M.  Chimfcra  belongs  to  what  we  may  call  the  grotesque  section, 
and  is  particularly  interesting;  but  give  me  a  well-cultivated  plant  of 
any  of  the  showy  species  above  named,  particularly  the  bull's  blood 
variety  of  Harryana,  the  variety  named  splpndens,  and  the  one 
named  pangoinea,  and  I  will  venture  to  challenge  the  whole  race 
for  a  strikingly  beautiful  effect.— James  Andekson,  Ueadowlanh, 
Uddingston,  jf.ii.] 


Microlepia  hirta  Cristata — This  fine  crested  Fern  has  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  will  be  welcomed  on  account  of  its  graceful  character  and  free 
nabit  of  growth.  The  fronds  droop  in  a  charming  manner,  and  well- 
grown  plants  form  effective  objects  for  basket  as  well  as  pot  culture, 
or  they  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  in  a  warm  conservatory. 
The  fronds  grow  to  a  length  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
present  very  ornamental  variety  is  that  the  apices  of  the  frond  and 


admired  plant  been  taken  sufficient  advantage  of  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  plant  is  very  seldom  seen  indoors.  However,  a  plant  so  beautiful 
in  form  of  foliage  and  in  its  growth  is  capable  of  being  used  with 
charming  effect  in  various  positions  in  the  house  ;  and  we  have  so 
many  different  varieties  of  green  Ivy,  that  some  pretty  effects  might 
be  produced  by  means  of  them.  The  growth  ia,  it  anything,  more 
graceful  indoors,  from  being  usually  somewhat  attenuated  for  want  of 
light.  As  to  growth,  it  is  very  easy  in  pots,  or  boxes,  or  vases. 
Small  sprays  may  even  be  grown  iu  water,  and. in  many  cases  shoots 
might  be  introduced  from  the  plants  growing  on  the  outside  of  the 
house. — V. 

Long  Boots  of  Tropical  Arums.— Some  of  the  tropical 
species  of  Arum  send  down  loui;  roots  towards  the  ground  from  a 
surprising  height,  and  the  peculiarity  might  be  taken  advantage  of 
from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  Some  specimens  of  the  curious 
Arum  with  the  perforated  leaves,  commonly  known  as  Monstera 
delioiosa,  are  placed  near  the  top  of  a  very  high  house  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Munich  with  a  view  to  the  embellishment  of  certain  pillars. 
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They  are  planted  in  baskets  and  in  pota,  and  while  growing  round 
their  pillars  fairly  well  they  send  perfectly  straight,  even  rootlets 
about  as  thick  as  a  common  wooden  pencil  down  from  a  height  of  from 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  They  would  probably  grow  much  longer  if  they 
could,  as  when  out  off  near  the  ground  they  sprout  vigorously  and 
begin  to  descend  again.  They  are  elegant  as  well  as  curious,  as  they 
fall  like  slender  ropes  among  the  tropical  foliage. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


When  may  Roses  Raised  from  Cuttings  be  Trans- 
planted ? — In  October,  last  year,  I  put  a  quantity  of  Rose  cuttings 
(Hybrid  Perpetuals)  in  a  box  in  a  cold  frame,  and  about  60  per  cent  lived. 
These  I  planted  out  in  April  1  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  they  are  now  good, 
bushy  plants,  but  they  are  not  where  I  intend  them  to  remain  perma- 
nently. Would  it  be  better  to  plant  them  out  next  month,  or  let  them 
remain  where  they  are  until  spring,  and  then  remove  them  ? — Q.  J.  [Let 
your  Roses  remain  where  they  are  till  .\pril.  Lift  them  carefully  at  the 
beginning  of  that  month,  and  replant  them  in  some  richly-prepared  soil. 
If  you  can  mulch  them  with  some  good  manure,  all  the  better ;  pig 
manure  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  but,  failing  that,  give  them  water  occasionally 
if  the  summer  be  a  dry  one,  and  the  plants  should  yield  some  good  blooms. 
-A.  W.P.] 

Ranunculus  anemonoides. — This  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful 
and  distinct  species.  Do  any  of  your  readers  grow  it,  and  will  they  kindly 
tell  me  what  it  is  like,  and  what  treatment  it  requires,  i  e.,  whether  most 
likely  to  be  at  home  as  a  rock  garden  or  border  plant  ? — J.  H.  [Your 
correspondent  doubtless  refers  to  Thalictrum  anemonoides,  alias  Anemone 
thalictroides,  a  beautiful  little,  dwarf,  miniature  plant,  with  single  or 
double,  pure  white  flowers.  It  most  resembles  Thalictrum  tuberosum. 
It  does  well  both  on  the  rockwork  and  in  the  open  border,  where  it  is  quite 
at  home,  but  is  a  capricious  plant  as  to  soil,  it  is  impatient  of  extreme 
moisture  and  drought,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  does  not  like 
chalk.— H.  Harpuk  Crewe.] 

Winter-blooming  Greenhouse  Climbers.— I  can  strongly 
recommend  to  "  J.  W.  "  (p.  31J))  Tacsooia  exoniensis.  In  a  temperature 
of  45  it  went  on  flowering  profusely  all  last  winter  and  spring,  the  flowers 
being  larger  and  of  a  brighter  pink  than  those  produced  during  the  summer. 
It  is  also  an  admirable  plant  for  cutting,  the  flowers  lasting  long  in  vases, 
either  on  the  bunch  or  detached  from  it,  with  the  stems  inserted  in  water. 
Another  plant  of  quite  a  different  character  also  flowers  freely  in  water, 
viz.,  the  tiolanum  jasminioides,  the  delicate  bunches  of  whitish  flowers  of 
which  are  also  useful  for  cutting  for  bouquet  or  vase  work.  Heliotropes 
of  different  sorts  will  flower  freely  in  a  temperature  of  50^,  and  are 
valuable  for  cutting.— D.  T.  F. 

Wintering  Young  Nut  Trees.- Last  spring  I  planted  some 
Wood-nuts,  which  have  grown  up  about  18  in.  How  ought  I  to  treat 
them  in  winter  ?  Ought  I  to  take  them  under  cover,  or  leave  them  out- 
of-doors  ?— E.  W.  Si.MPS0.\.  [Leave  them  out-of-doors ;  they  are  per- 
fectly hardy.] 

Preserving  Filberts.- Allow  me  to  inform  "Z.  P.  A."  (p.  .319) 
that  I  keep  Filberts  good  not  only  till  Christmas,  but  also  until  new  ones 
come  in,  as  follows :  They  are  gathered  when  quite  dry,  put  into  Cu- 
cumber glasses,  and  stored  in  a  dry,  coldlroom.  I  do  not  hold  with  patting 
them  in  salt.  If  they  are  gathered  dry  and  put  into  boxes,  say  1  ft.  in  depth, 
they  will  keep  far  better  than  if  they  are  salted.  I  have  stored  them  in 
this  way  for  years  with  the  best  results.  The  secret  is  to  keep  them  both 
dry  and  cold. 

Grapes  in  a  Wa^'m  Greenhouse. — Will  the  following  ripen 
their  fruit  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  via.,  Bowood  Muscat,  Kempsey  Alicante, 
Madrestield  Court,  White  Tokay,  and  Lady  Downes  Seedling  ?  The  house 
is  at  present  planted  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
Would  it  be  best  to  keep  to  these  two  sorts  ?  or  can  I  have  any  of  the 
others  for  the  sake  of  variety. — T.  B.  [If  you  want  variety,  all  the  kinds 
you  name  would  succeed,  with  the  exception  of  Muscats,  which  require 
more  heat  to  enable  them  to  set  properly  than  any  other  kinds. — S.] 

Vines  in  Pots. — What  Vines  do  you  recommend  for  early  forcing 
in  pots  to  start,  say  in  November  ?  The  house  is  a  lean-to,  facing  due 
south,  and  we  can  command  plenty  of  heat.  I  have  room  for  about 
twenty  Vines,  and  should  like  a  mixed  collection  (say  not  more  than  three 
whites),  including  a  few  Muscats ;  but  if  a  mixed  collection  will  not  do, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  force  nothing  but  Muscats — say  half  Alexandrias 
and  half  Mrs.  Pince  ?— G.  E.  L.  [Of  Black  Grapes,  take  Black  Ham- 
bnrgh.  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  Madreslield  Court,  and  Black  Fontignan; 
and  of  White,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  White  Fontignan,  and  Golden 
Queen.  You  may  try  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
heat.    Golden  Champion  does  well  in  pots. — S.] 

Celery  Running  to  Seed. — What  is  the  cause  of  Celery  running 
to  seed  ?  Isitin  some  cases  inevitable  ?  or  isitaconsequence  of  neglect  P 
—D.  M.  [Celery  frequently  runs  to  seed  or  "  bolts,"  as  it  is  termed, 
on  account  of  the  plants  having  been  subjected  to  sudden  checks,  or 
through  being  planted  in  poor  soil  or  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots. 
From  the  time  Celery  plants  are  up  in  the  seed  pan  to  the  time  when  they 
are  finally  planted  out  into  the  trenches  they  should  be  kept  continually 
growing,  and,  in  order  to  make  provision  for  this,  the  seed  should  never 
be  sown  too  early ;  in  iaet,  tiie  trenohea  shoold  always  be  prepared  when 


the  seed  is  sown  in  order  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  plants  immediately 
they  are  fit  for  planting.  Sow  the  seed  in  rich  soil  in  pans,  boxes,  or  in  a 
frame.  When  the  plants  are  up  prick  them  olf2  iu.or  3  in.  apart,  harden 
them,  and  when  again  becomiug  overcrowded  plant  them  from  4  in.  to 
G  in.  apart,  in  a  bed  of  rotten  manure  or  good  leaf-mould,  placed  on  a  Lard 
bottom  and  firmly  trodden.  The  bed  of  manure  need  not  be  more  than 
3  in.  deep,  covering  it  with  1  in.  of  fine  soil.  Keep  the  plants  well  watered, 
and  when  ready  to  plant  out  run  a  spade  or  turfing  iron  between  the 
rows  of  plants  each  way;  thus  treated,  they  can  be  readily  removed  to 
the  trenches  without  their  receiving  any  serious  check.  In  dry  weather 
water  must  be  applied  regularly,  unless  the  soil  be  very  deep  and 
highly  manured.  A  mulching  of  half.decayed  tnauure  or  leaves  placed 
round  the  plants  during  the  summer  months  will  prevent  evaporation, 
and  thus  keep  the  roots  moist  and  the  plants  continually  growing. — S.] 

Worm-eaten  Celery. — My  Celery  this  year  is  very  much  worm- 
eaten.  If  I  put  lime  on  the  bed  in  the  spring  when  I  manure,  will  that 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil  next  year  ?  if  so,  how  much  lime  must  I 
yge  p — Fekn.  [Add  to  the  manure  some  lime  previously  to  applying  it  to 
the  ground,  a  liberal  quantity  of  soot,  salt,  and  lime,  and  turn  it  over 
several  times  before  it  is  used.  If  you  add  a  good  dressing  of  lime  to 
the  ground  and  leave  it  in  a  rough  state  until  wanted  in  spring,  that 
will  also  to  a  great  extent  counteract  the  evil  of  which  you  complain. 
-C] 

Shedding  of  Fruit  in  the  Redberried  Elder.— In  The 
Garden  last  week  (p.  323)  allusion  is  made  to  this  shrub,  of  which  we 
had  half  a-dozen  small  plants  sent  to  us  direct  from  Germany  nearly  two 
years  ago,  and  as  they  looked  more  dead  than  alive  when  they  reached  us 
I  put  them  into  small  pots.  I  planted  them  out  in  spring  in  good  soil,  and 
the  following  summer  (that  of  ISrD  they  made  good  growth,  and  last 
spring  they  flowered  and  set  a  great  quantity  of  berries,  which  unfortunately 
all  dropped  soon  afterwards.  This  season  they  have  grown  very  strongly, 
throwing  up  stout  succulent  shoots.  One  of  these  I  measured  to  day,  and 
found  it  to  be  upwards  of  10  ft.  in  height  and  7  in.  round  the  base  level 
with  the  ground  We  have  also  an  old  plant  here  of  this  Elder  which 
flowers  and  sets  berries  every  spring  in  profusion,  but  they  always  drop  in 
an  immature  state-  Do  other  growers  find  this  to  be  the  case  ?  and  is  there 
any  method  of  inducing  this  Elder  to  perfect  its  fruit  ?— S.  K. 

Late  Flowering  of  Tritonia  aurea.— Can  anyone  tell  me  why 
Tritonia  aurea  here  (Doncaster)  does  not  show  flower  buds  till  Oct.  ? 
They  are  poor,  dwindling  attempts  at  flowers  and  hardly  colour  or  come 
to  maturity,  while  those  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  full  beauty  in  Sept. 
Can  any  treatment  be  recommended  to  cause  the  flowers  to  push  earlier  ? 
— C.  W.  S.  [Your  plants  probably  sutfer  from  want  of  food.  After  they 
have  ceased  blooming  and  their  tops  have  died  down,  lift  the  bulbs  and 
store  them  in  a  dry  shed  till  spring  ;  then  choose  a  warm  border  of  deep  sod, 
well  enrich  it  with  rotten  manure,  and,  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  add  a  liberal 
supply  of  road  sand ;  in  this  plant  the  bulbs,  and  next  year  the  result 
will  probably  be  more  satisfactory.  Tritonia  aurea  is  not  thoroughly 
hardy  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  in  your  case  may  require  a  little  warmer 
situation  than  that  in  which  it  now  is. — C] 

Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs. — What  is  the  best  month  in  which  to 
plant  these  Conifers  ?— P.  S.  [The  proper  season  for  transplantiug  the 
Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  land  ;  but 
in  moderately  dry  and  warm  soils  I  should  recommend  moving  them  from 
the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  if  the  permanent  site  is 
not  ready,  putting  them  in  by  the  heels  in  a  dry,  warm  border  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  Spruce  may  afterwards  bo  planted  out  in  October  in  any 
fairly.sheltcred  spot  with  a  cool-bottomed  soil,  and  the  Scotch  Fir  upon 
a  high  and  dry  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  or  upon  Moss  laud  which  has  been 
well  drained.  Autumn  planting  is  decidedly  best  for  large  plants  of 
either  kind,  as  they  get  a  firmer  hold  of  the  land,  and  are  not  so  liable  to 
injury  from  rocking  by  wind  in  the  spring.  Where  small  seedlings  are 
planted  out  in  their  permanent  situations,  spring  is  probably  the  best 
time,  as  these  are  very  liable  to  injury  from  sharp  frosts.  Such  maybe 
successfully  removed  up  to  the  middle  of  May. — A.  J.  B.] 

Ifames  of  Fruits. — Coldstream. — Insufliciently  stamped  to  the 
amount  of  2s  2d.,  therefore  refused-  K. — HoUandbury-  i*'.  D-  iJ-— 1, 
Hawthornden ;  2,  Old  XoDpareil ;  4,  Rhymer;  7,  King  of  the  Pippins ; 
others  not  recognisable. 

Names  of  Plants- — Correspondents  wishing  plants  to  he  named 
will  oblige  by  complying  with  the  following  rules  :  To  send  the  specimens 
as  complete  as  possible,  i.e.,  both  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  wlien 
possible.  To  carefully  pack  them  in  gutta-perclui  tissue,  or  other  imper- 
vious  material  which  luill  prevent  evaporation.  Not  to  send  varieties  of 
piopular  flowers,  such  as  Fitchsias  or  Pansies,  which  are  best  7iamed  by 
experienced  growers  of  such  plants,  who  have  the  means  of  comparison 
at  liand.  Not  to  send  more  than  four  plants  or  flowers  at  a  time. 
Ahvaysto  send,in  addition  to  whatever  pseudonyms  or  initials  they  may 
desire  to  use  in  the  paper,  their  full  name  and  address.     To  pre-pay  all 

packaqes  containing  plants  or  flou'ers. T.   W. — For  Veronica   lieta 

(p.  23-1)  read  V.  lactea,  which  is  synonymous  with  V.  repens.  X.  C— 
13,  Thujopsis  dolabrata;  14,  Pious  austriaoa;  15,  Rhus  glabra  ;  16,  Juni- 
perus  chinensis  (male).  Anon. — The  large  leaf  and  flower  belongs  to 
an  Indian  Acanthad,  Adhatoda  vasica ;  the  smaller  pieces  are  so  very 
insufiicient  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  plant 
from  which  they  were  taken  is  Abelia  rupestris  or  Abelia  serrata.  iS.  F. 
— Funkia  grandiflora;  Pteris  umbrosa.  T. — The  name  of  the  fungus  is 
Helvella  crispa,  one  of  the  edible  species.  R.  0. — Certainly  a  Pent- 
stemon,  but  from  a  single  bloom  it  ia  diflictdt  to  say  what  variety. 
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SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL  HOBTICULTDRAIi  SOCIETY. 
October  15. 
Skldoji  has  such  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  Tegetsiljles  been 
seen  at  South  Kensington  at  this  period  of  the  year  as  was  furnished  on 
this  occasion.  The  principal  nurserymen  contributed  groups  of  new  and 
rare  plants,  and  there  were  fine  collections  of  hardy  fruits  and  Grapes. 
A  pot  Vino  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table  by  Mr.  Sage, 
Ashridge  Park,  Berkhampstead,  attracted  much  attention.  It  was  trained 
on  an  umbrella-shaped  trellis,  and  bore  eleven  good  bunches  of  well- 
coloured  Grapes.  The  pot  in  which  it  was  growing  was  a  D-iu.  one,  but 
the  roots  had  been  supplied  with  food  from  larger  pots  below,  or  from 
bcmg  allowed  to  enter  the  border,  but  the  soil  and  roots  contained  in  the 
pot  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  perfect  for  several  weeks  after  the 
fruit  was  ripe. 

First-class  Certificates.— These  were  awarded  to— 
Pernettya  mucronata  lilacina  (A.  T.'Davis).- A  free-growing 
kind  of  bushy  habit,  bearing  a  profusion  of  handsome,  pink-coloured, 
glossy  berries. 

Bomarea  Carderi  (Bull.)— A  free-growing  plant,  well  adapted  for 
ti-ainmg  along  the  rafters  of  the  greenhouse,and  bearing  a  profusion  of  bell- 
shaped,  rosy-pink,  green-tipped  blossoms.  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G. 
Macleay,  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  cut  branch  of  the 
same  plant,  furnished  with  a  large  truss  of  drooping  blossoms. 

Anthnrium  Scherzerianum  album  (Veitch).— A  white- 
flowered  variety  of  this  well-known  plant,  and  one  likely  to  be  grown  as  a 
companion  to  it. 

Lastrea  aristata  variegata  (Veitch  and  Bull).— A  fine  green- 
house  Fern  having  glossy  green  pinnre,  the  midrib  being  of  a  greenish, 
yellow;  well  worth  growing  in  pots  or  vases. 

Aspidlum  crinitum  (Bull).— A  stately  Fern  of  erect  habit,  and 
having  brown,  woolly  fronds,  and  finely-cut,  handsome  pinna;. 

Mammillaria  sphacelata  (Boiler).— An  interesting  species  of 
low  growth,  and  very  ornamental. 

Botanical  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Phalronopsis  violacea 
(Veitch),  and  Masdevallia  velifera  (Bull). 

Groups  of  Plants.— Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed 
a  neat  little  group  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  &c.,  amongst  which  were  the  white- 
flowered  Anthunnm  just  alluded  to,  the  rare  Phatenopsis  violacea, 
Dendrobium  bigibbum  soperbum,  and  a  fine  panful  of  Begonia  Queen  of 
the  Whites.  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  St.  John's 
Wood,  exhibited  a  very  pretty  Odontoglossum  of  the  Andersonianum 
type  named  0.  Philbricki.  Mr.  C.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay 
showed  cut  flowers  of  the  fine  blue-flowered  Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora 
and  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  album,  well  flowered,  which  had  been  grown 
in  quite  a  cool  house.  Mr.  William  Bull  furnished  a  group  of  new  and 
rare  plants  remarkable  for  variety  both  of  flower  and  foliage  ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  finely  flowered  examples  of  Dendrobium  bigibbum, 
Oocidmm  varicosum,  the  chocolate-flowered  0.  l^orbesi,  and  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium  roseum.  Intermixed  with  these  with  good  effect 
were  well-grown  plants  of  Phjllanthus  nivosus,  Draca;na  Goldieana, 
Croton  triumphans,  Bomarea  Carderi,  San-acenias,  Lilium  neilgherrense, 
the  white  and  rose-flowered  Lapagerias,  and  the  beautiful  violet-scented 
(Jncidmm  tigrinum.  For  these  a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  Holloway,  was  awarded  a  largo  gold  Banksian  medal  for  a 
collection  of  choice  Orchids  and  stove  plants.  Noticeable  in  this  group 
were  fine  pansful  of  Indian  Crocuses  (Pleione  lagenaria),  several  well- 
flowered,  healthy  plants  of  the  beautiful  white-flowered  nendrobium  for- 
mosum  giganteum,  Oncidiums,  and  Lady's-slippers.  With  these  were 
also  associated  fine-leaved  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Crotons,  including  the 
graceful  new  Croton  Prince  of  Wales  and  several  fine-leaved  Coleuses. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy 
plants  ;  amongst  them  were  numerous  kinds  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
Phloxes,  Tntoma  grandis,  a  fine  autumn  plant,  large  and  well  developed 
flowers  of  Stokesia  cjanea,  so  much  prized  in  the  flower  markets  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  various  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias,  China  blush  Roses,  Rudbeckia  Neunianni  and  R.  purpurea. 
This  collection  also  contained  fine  blooms  of  the  beautiful  yellow  Coreop- 
sis lanceolata,  Fuchsia  lliccartoni,  the  curious-flowered  Cynara  Cardun- 
culus,  Hehanthus  multiflorus  major,  Neja  gracilis,  Colchicums,  and  good 
spikes  of  Schizostyhs  coccinea ;  also  Verbena  venosa  and  Krigeron 
speciosus  superbus,  together  with  good  spikes  of  Liatris  pyrenostachys, 
two  varieties  of  Gynerium  argeuteum,  and  the  tall-growing  Helianthus 
orgyalis. 

Mr.  Thos.  Moore  sent  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  single  Dahlias, 
a  collection  of  which  also  came  from  Mr.  Cannell,  among  which  -were 
fine  blooms  of  D.  Paragon,  lutea,  Cervantesi,  and  coccinea.  The  latter 
exhibitor  also  showed  a  bright-leaved  Ire.^ine,  named  Cannell's  Brilliant, 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  Violets.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co., 
Covent  Garden,  sent  from  their  Twickenham  nurseiies  well.grown  plants 
of  Gesneras  with  rich    and  varied  foliage   and   yellow,   rose,  magenta. 


showed  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda  carulea  bearing  five  spikes  and  eighty-fo 


fully-developed  blossoms.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham,  exhibited 
numerous  stands  of  cut  Roses,  including  a  fine  boxful  of  the  white  blooms 
of  Niphetosand  other  good  autumn-blooming  kinds.  Messrs.  Laing  it 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a  collection  of  Begonias,  representing  not  only  the 
best  kinds  in  cultivation,  but  also  illustrating  how  showy  such  plants 
are  late  in  autumn  when  flowers  are  comparatively  scarce. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  collection  of  sprays 
of  ornamental  deciduous  trees  remarkable  for  bright  leaf  coloration; 
amongst  them  were  the  following  kinds,  viz  ,  Cornus  Mas  variegata  and 
alba,  Ulmus  aurea  and  others,  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  Pyrus  arbuti- 
folia,  Quercus  Concordia,  Q.  coccinea,  and  Q.  Cerris.lEuonymus  atro-pur- 
pureus,  Weigela  rosea  variegata,  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  Cerasus  Maha- 
leb,  HippophM  rharanoides,  Spira>a  prunifolia  fl.-p!.,  Fraxinus  excelsa 
aurea  pendula,  Castanea  dissecta.  Rhus  Cotinus  and  typhina,  Philadelphus 
coronarius,  Betula  purpurea,  Catalpa  sjriiiga'folia  aurea,  Legustrum 
ovalifolium,  Sambuscus  nigra  argentea,  various  dwarf  junipers  and 
Retinosporas,  Taxus  baccata  aurea  and  elegantissima.  Biota  orientalis 
aurea  and  semperaurescens,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Yucca  recurva,  Thuja 
Lobbi,  Bambusa  aurea  and  Metake. 

A  large  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.Veitch  &  Sons,  who  exhibited 
in  baskets  a  collection  of  miniature  plants  suitable  for  muter  outdoor 
decoration.  Among  them  were  the  following :  Various  Aucubas,  Andro- 
meda floribnnda  and  Catesbffii,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Azalea  amosna,  Azara 
microphylla,  different  kinds  of  Buxus,  Cotoneaster  micropbylla.  Daphne 
Cneorum  major,  Elaaagnus  pungens  variegata  and  japouica  maculata, 
various  kinds  of  Euonymus,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  four  sorts  of  Erica, 
Menziesia  polifolia  atropurpurea  and  polifolia  erecta  alba,  Osmanthus 
ilicifolius  and  others,  Ligustrum  coriaceum,  various  Mahonias,  Gold  and 
Silver  Hollies,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Rhododendrons,  Skimmia  japonica,  S. 
fragrans,  and  S.  oblata,  Sedum  thymifolium,  Laurustinus.  Veronica 
Traversi  and  angustifolia,  Vinca  elegantissima.  Ilex  crenata,  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  Vacciuium  Vitis  Idaia,  Berberis  Hookeri,  Hedera  arborea  ele- 
gantissima, Hypericum  calycinum,  four  hardy  Heaths,  Diplopappus  chry- 
sophyllus.  Daphne  elegantissima,  Abies  pumila,  different  kinds  of  Cu- 
prossus.  and  Cryptomeria  elegans.  From  the  Society's  (jardens  came 
plants  of  double  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Begonias,  and 
Improved  Mignonette.  Mr.  F.  T.  Davis,  Ogle's  Grove  Nursery,  Hills- 
borough, showed  plants  of  Pernettyas  lifted  from  the  open  border  and 
loaded  with  berries.  Messrs.  Maule  &  Son,  of  Bristol,  contributed  fruit 
of  Pyrus  Maulei,  figured  in  The  G.vrde.n  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  WO) ;  also  jam 
made  from  the  fruit  this  season,  which  wrs  pronounced  to  be  good.  Mr. 
Dean  showed  bright-looking  blooms  of  yellow  and  scarlet  Tropisolums, 
consisting  of  kinds  valuable  for  culture  in  the  greenhouse  for  winter 
blooming;  also  African  Marigolds  and  some  hardy, green, carpet-bedding 
plants. 

In  competition  for  Messrs.  Pearson's  prizes  for  Grapes  Golden  Queen 
and  Mrs.  Pearson  the  exhibits  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  good  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but,  nevertheless,  several  good  bunches  were 
shown.  The  prize  takers  for  Golden  Queen  were,  first,  Mr.  J.  Atkins, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay ;  second,  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Deacon,  Mabledou  Park,  Tonbridge;  third,  Mr.  Anderson,  Clifton, 
Notts.  For  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  prize  winners  were,  first,  Mr.  Allan,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Suflicld,  Guuton  Park ;  second,  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  Oaklands  Park. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead,  sent  a  collection  of  Grapes,  large  in  bunch  and  berries,  and  finely- 
coloured.  They  consisted  of  Black  Prince,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Barbarossa,  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Golden  Queen,  Trebbiano,  Lady  Downes,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  JIadresfield 
Court.  The  same  exhibitors  also  sent  several  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  furnished  ripe  fruit  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
Pear  plucked  from  a  pot  tree  in  his  orchard  house.  Mr.  Goodacre,  The 
Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  exhibited  fine  bunches  of  Lady  Downes  Grape, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  sent  good  examples  of  Muscat  (jhampion  grown 
in  a  cold  Vinery.  Mr.  Miles,  The  Gardens,  Wycombe  Abbey,  showed  a 
new  Pine-apple  named  Lord  Carington,  which  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  keeping  Pines.  It  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Mr.  Maulden, 
gardener  to  J.  S.  Budgett,  Ealing  Park,  sent  two  smooth-leaved  Cayenne 
Pines  of  great  weight  and  good  quality.  Excellent  collections  of  Apples 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son 
Chelsea  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham,  who  also  sent  fruit  of  Rasp-' 
berry  Belle  de  Fontenay,  an  Ottober-fruiting  yellow  kind  in  good  con- 
dition ;  and  100  varieties  of  Pears  were  sent  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick.    Mr.  R.  Dean  showed  an  extensive  collection  of  Potatoes. 


Pelargoniums  from  Root  Cuttings  not  True  to  Name. 

— Some  twenty  years  ago  I  sent  to  a  contemporary  two  small  plants 
of  Pelargoninma  raised  from  root  cuttings,  with  the  pieces  of  root 
attached  ;  also  a  note  describing  the  way  in  which  they  were  propa- 
gated. In  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  figures  of  my  plants,  and  also  the  note  in  print.  Since  that 
time  I  have  propagated  many  thousands  in  the  same  way.  Plants 
having  perfect  flowers  come  true  to  name,  but  sports  or  semi-double 
varieties,  such  as  Prince  of  Pelargoniums,  La  Villa  de  Caen,  Queen 
Victoria,  &c,,  never  come  true  from  root  cuttings.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  plants  that  produce  those  semi-double  va. 
rieties  are  still  in  existence  ;  and  if  so,  to  compare  them  with  plants 
propagated  from  roots,  which  no  doubt  would  prove  to  be  identical. 
— W.  WiLLiA.MS,  liijde,  Iste  of  Wiglil. 
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"  This  Is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Tna   Abi  itself  is   Natobb."— SAafteapeare. 


SCHONBRUNN. 
Versailles  has  much  to  answer  for  besides  the  more  hideous 
pirts  of  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  is  one  of  its 
children,  so  to  say.  A  a  at  Versailles,  the  gardens  hereare  behind 
or  spread  out  from  a  palace.  Passing  through  the  centre  of 
this,  the  "  glories  "  of  this  famous  garden  burst  upon  one  like  a 
scene  in  a  theatre,  with  which  all  such  gardens  have  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  than  with  pure  gardening.  The  chief  elements  are 
gravel,  clipped  trees,  and  a  hill  beyond  with  a  colonnade  on  its 
top.  And  such  enormous  alleys  and  such  Brobdingnagian 
hedges !  As  at  least  one  catalogue  describes  a  little  Alpine 
plant  as  a  "tremendous"  bloomer,  an  equally  strong  term  may 
bo  applied  to  the  effects  here.  Tbere  is  gravel  enough  on 
■jyhich  to  mass  the  whole  Austrian  army  !  Versailles  is  nothing 
to  it  as  regards  Saharas  of  gravel !  Imagine  a  walk  over  60 
ft.  wide  and  a  mile  long.  In  the  vasty  distance  a  black  object, 
which  on  closer  inspection  proves  to  be  a  human  being,  may  be 
seen  now  and  then  crawling  across  the  waste.  Everywhere 
one  looks  stretch  enormous  walks.  Only  in  the  middle  vista 
is  there  a  bit  o£  Grass,  and  beyond  on  the  hill  which  rises  up 
and  relieves  the  scene  somewhat  like  the  background  at 
Caserta.  It  would  take  more  than  a  day  to  traverse  all  the 
walks,  made,  of  course,  in  most  cases  without  the  slightest 
need,  except  to  carry  out  in  its  purity  the  "  style."  But  more 
imposing  than  the  walks  are  the  "  hedges."  Every  walk  is 
bordered  with  these  rising  to  the  height  of  a  large  two-storied 
house.  The  walk  running  along  the  front  of  the  palace  and  to 
the  right  and  left  may  be  compared  to  Gower  Street  with  a 
rusty  clioped  hedge  instead  of  (and  as  high  as)  the  houses  on 
each  side.  The  trees,  although  clipped,  have,  from  being 
allowed  to  grow  so  high,  all  formed  large  trunks,  mutilated 
and  guillotined  at  the  top  when  they  arrived  at  the  desired 
altitude.  As  they  are  all  clipped  alike,  of  course  nobody  can 
see  any  beauty  or  individuality  in  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
rather  to  use  trees  as  a  background  for  their  statues  that  the 
old  designers  so  arranged  the  trees.  In  any  case  the  statues 
are  here — -many  of  them  fitted  into  clipped  niches  in  the  green 
and  rusty  walls  (the  trees  give  in  very  sadly  to  the  clipping). 
How  easy  it  would  be  to  give  some  more  useful  employment 
to  the  persons  guilty  of  bringing  so  much  rubbishing  "art "  into 
the  world  as  we  see  displayed  in  so  many  Continental  gardens. 
Public  gardens  will  not  always,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  a  posing 
ground  for  the  costly  failures  of  the  studio.  Was  it  really  such 
a  misfortune  that  the  image-breakers  once  had  their  way  in 
Europe  .'  Certainly  they  would  do  no  harm  in  smashing  up  mul- 
titudes of  the  statues  that  now  disfigure  gardens,  and  no  one 
nee  J  fear  their  destroying  in  them  anything  so  valuable  as  the 
Psyche  of  Capua.  The  statues  seem  all "  dots  "  of  equal  value 
a  little  way  off;  the  giant  hedges  everywhere  prevent  one 
seeing  what  is  behind  them — the  whole  forming  a  scene  of 
hedges,  alleys,  and  roads,  with  here  and  there  the  never-failing 
water-jet,  the  sham  ruin,  and  the  cascade.  But  there  was  one 
thing  more,  a  specimen  of  the  scaffolds  with  which  the  walls 
are  clipped,  a  huge  machine  which  might  be  very  useful  in 
erecting  one  of  the  noble  workhouses  which  now  form  the 
most  imposing  buildings  in  the  west  end  of  London.  The 
green  hill,  with  the  colonnade  above,  looks  refreshing  after  all 
this.  But  on  climbing  it  the  same  orthodox  principles  are  seen 
to  have  been  applied  in  its  case ;  for  it,  charming  hill  that  it 
was,  is  now  embellished  with  two  fall-sized  formal  duck-ponds 
and  broad  rectangular  walks,  that  are  placed  exactly  in  the 
best  manner  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  Grassy  slope.  Some 
may  say  in  answer  to  this,  "  Well,  I  like  it  as  it  is ;  I  like  it  all," 
meaning  every  kind  of  garden.  The  answer  is,  that  this  garden 
and  others  like  it  prevent  the  seeing  it  "  all."  The  vast  extent 
and  the  great  cost  of  such  an  establishment  tend  to  prevent 


any  due  attention  being  paid  to  many  branches  of  the  art  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  and  greater  beauty  from  any  point 
of  view.  The  great  public,  for  whose  instruction  such  gardens 
should  aim,  learn  that  there  is  perhaps  a  little  more  in  the 
world  of  trees  and  plants  than  in  a  crater ;  the  effect  on  those 
who  ought  to  know  something  of  the  world  referred  to  is 
scarcely  less  evil,  for  do  we  not  often  find  them  without  any 
apparent  idea  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  beauty  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  therefore  grovelling  in  trifling  for- 
malities ?  The  things  described  are  ugly  in  themselves  and 
occupy  space  that  might  be  devoted  to  real  tree  and  real  flower 
gardening,  and  to  many  pictures  composed  of  these,  and  a  few 
other  elements. 

As  at  Caserta,  there  is  the  stately  English  garden,  and  at 
Versailles  the  well-stored  tree  garden  of  the  Little  Trianon,  so 
at  Schonbrunn,  in  a  somewhat  obscure  corner,  there  is  a 
botanic  garden  of  considerable  interest,  and  different  in  some 
ways  from  gardens  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  instructive  in  avoiding,almo3t  wholly,  the  beds  and  borders 
with  which  so  many  botanic  gardens  are  spoiled.  Even  among 
those  one  likes  best,  such  as  the  College  Gardens  at  Dublin, 
there  is  such  a  sacrifice  of  all  repose  and  verdure  to  rectangular 
beds,  miles  of  alleys,  and  walks,  all  supposed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  accommodition  of  the  plants,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
botanic  garden  where  there  is  a  little  repose,  and  where  the 
plants  are  disposed  in  what  may  be  termed  a  more  natural  way. 
The  garden  is  fairly  rich  in  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  these  are 
added  from  the  houses  in  summer  a  great  number  of  specimen 
plants  that  will  only  bear  the  fine  season  out-of-doors  in  Vienna. 
These  plants  are  treated  so  as  to  seem  part  of  the  open-air 
collection  in  summer,  so  to  say.  Many  of  them,  stored  in 
large  houses  with  lights  only  on  one  side,  are  so  preserved, 
that  they  naturally  make  their  growth  and  flower  out-of- 
doors  in  summer  and  autumn.  They  are  placed  in  the  Grass  in 
easy  groups,  in  many  cases,  so  as  to  associate  with  the  hardy 
occupants  of  the  ground.  In  case  any  of  the  pots  or  their 
surfaces  should  be  too  evident,  they  are  frequently  surrounded 
by  a  few  worn  "rustic"  stones  from  the  mountains.  The 
result  is  frequently  very  good,  and  allows  of  a  great  variety 
of  plants  to  be  seen.  Among  plants  yet  in  flower  were 
some  enormous  old  Coral  trees,  with  gnarled  stems  10  ft.  high 
and  handsome  standard  heads.  Sometimes  one  can  pass  from 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  stately  group  of  fine  Sophoras  and 
other  exotic  hardy  trees,  and  pass  easily  on  one  side  and  at  its 
outer  edge  among  specimen  shrubs,  stove  plants,  greenhouse 
plants,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  all  growing  on  the  turf. 
Here  all  the  best  features  of  the  so-called  "  sub-tropical  gar- 
dening "  mav  be  seen — in  fact,  the  best  points  in  the  system 
carried  out  in  this  way  about  London  have  evidently  been  long 
illustrated  in  German  gardens,  and  from  them  were  adapted. 
Here  in  mid-October  the  garden  was  alive  with  colour  from 
hardy  deciduous  bushes  and  trees,  the  most  noticeable  being 
Hamamelis  virginica,  lovely  in  gold  and  brown  leaves,  and 
with  a  string  of  pale  flowers  along  each  shoot.  This  low  tree 
is  well  worth  growing  for  its  fine  colour  in  autumn.  The  speci- 
men alluded  to  had  room  to  grow  and  to  receive  the  sun.  An  Ash , 
labelled  the  "  aurea"  variety  of  the  common  Ash ,  was  a  large  tree 
of  lemon-yellow  foliage.  There  are  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Japan  Sophora  in  this  garden  with  branches  touching  the 
Grass,  and  great  boughs  ascending  and  spreading  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner,  all  the  foliage  still  green  and  fresh,  and  it  is 
also  rich  in  American  trees.  Pa3onies,  both  herbaceous  and 
"  tree,"  are  grouped  and  dotted  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Grass  ; 
their  effect  must  be  very  fine,  tbe  more  so,  as  the  beauty  of 
such  "  landscape  "  as  was  possible  in  so  small  a  garden  has  not 
been  destroyed ;  and  it  is  possible  to  see  their  great  flowers 
from  distant  points  as  well  as  close  at  hand.  Tbere  are  many- 
huge  "  houses  "  here.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  these  have  to  be 
spoken  of  a  dampness  comes  over  the  spirits.  The  day  will,  no 
doubt,  come  when  most  of  the  houses  in  such  gardens  will  be 
placed  in  a  large  yard,  along  with  the  bears,  unless  in  the 
meantime  the  architecture  and  arrangement  should  be  wholly 
altered.  Here  an  immense  series  of  tall  houses  flank  the 
garden  on  one  side,  but  after  so  many  weary  miles  on  the 
gravel  of  the  great  garden,  who  could  find  time  in  one  afternoon 
to  fairly  glance  at  all  their  weariness  in  red  pots  and  tubs? 
Notable  among  them,  however,  is  an  immense  collection  of  the 
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tropical  Arums,  not  all  grown  in  pots,  but  many  o£  them  on 
the  stems  of  trees  placed  in  the  earth-floor  o£  a  large  house 
and  leant  against  its  high  back  wall.  Many  o£  these  dead 
stems  of  trees  were  more  than  15  ft.  high,  and  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  each  with  a  species  of  climbing  tropical  Arum 
with  large  foliage.  This  is  a  simple  and  effective  mode  of 
growing  such  plants  that  may  be  carried  out  profitably  by  those 
having  lai'ge,  warm  houses. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


TEEES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  AUTUMN  EFFECT. 
In  addition  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  last  week 
(p.  348),  there  are  many  others  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
tints  assumed  by  their  foliage  during  autumn.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  striking  observed  in  several  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  the  past  week.  Although 
the  effect  created  by  the  decaying  leaves  of  many  of  our 
common  trees  is  exceedingly  charming,  yet  the  golden-yellow 
and  orange  of  the  Elms,  Poplars,  and  Horse  Chestnuts  cannot 
vie  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  American  Liquidambars, 
many  of  the  American  Oaks,  and  numbers  of  other  exotic 
trees.  For  instance,  where,  even  in  the  flora  of  all  Europe, 
can  a  counterpart  be  found  for  the  Persian  Ironwood,  Parrottia 
persica  (see  The  Garden,  Oct.  5,  p.  320)  ?  The  splendid 
colours  of  this  Eastern  tree  are  indescribably  beautiful ;  deep 
green,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  deep  orange-red  combine  to  make 
a  truly  magnificent  picture.  As  a  wall  plant  this  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  when  grown  on  the  [open  lawn.  The 
Silver-leaf  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum),  which,  on  account  of  its 
rapid  growth  and  beautiful  foliage,  is  much  planted  as  a  shade 
tree  in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  deciduous 
trees ;  in  early  spring  it  is  covered  with  myriads  of  reddish 
flowers ;  then  its  handsome  leaves,  green  above,  silvery-white 
below,  turn  in  autumn  to  a  golden  yellow.  The  Red  Maple 
(Acer  rubrum),  more  compact  in  form  and  less  rapid  in  growth 
than  the  preceding,  is  also  at  the  present  time  very  orna- 
mental ;  in  spring  its  deep  red  blossoms  render  it  even  more 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  than  the  last-named.  The  Sugar 
Maple  (Acer  saccharinum)  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  American 
trees,  and  is  much  valued,  both  for  its  wood  and  for  the  beauty 
of  its  form  and  foliage;  in  summer  its  leaves  are  a  light 
green,  but  now  a  clear  yellow.  The  South  European  Acer 
platauoides  is  also  a  most  desirable  deciduous  tree,  whose 
Ciycamore-like  leaves  are  now  aglow  with  a  pure,  rich,  golden- 
orange  colour.  The  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  Tulipifera)  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  North  American  trees  ;  as 
an  ornamental  tree  it  is  at  any  time  hardly  surpassed,  but  now 
that  its  foliage  is  suffused  with  a  rich  golden  glow  it  is 
especially  striking,  a  fine  specimen  making  quite  a  feature 
in  the  landscape.  Corylus  americana,  the  New  World  re- 
presentative of  our  common  Hazel  Nut,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  leafage  and  habit,  changes  from  green  to  rich 
purplish-red  and  crimson-scarlet,  and  is  one  of  the  most  gaudy 
of  autumnal  shrubs.  What  a  splendid  effect  could  be  obtained 
by  a  judiciously-planted  group  of  this  beautiful  foreigner! 
Amelanchier  Botryapium,  a  pretty  white-flowering  shrub,  is 
now  gay  with  orange-yellow  and  reddish-brown  foliage.  The 
Bjarlet-fruited  Thorn  (Uratceguscocoiuea),  apart  from  its  large, 
hiudsome  fruit,  has  large  leaves,  now  red  and  yellow.  A 
variety  of  the  Wild  Thorn,  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  has 
enormous  spines  and  bold  foliage,  which  turns  from  dark  green 
10  a  lovely  combination  of  yellow  and  red.  0.  pyrifolia  is 
another  sort  with  splendidly-coloured  leafage.  The  Hop 
Hornbeam  or  Ironwood  (Ostrya  virginica)  is  now  clothed  with 
rich  brownish-yellow  leaves.  The  Canoe  or  Paper  Birch 
(Uetula  papyracea),  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  is  in  autumn  a 
pyramid  of  golden-yellow ;  although  it  lacks  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  some  forms  of  the  common  Birch,  its  brilliant 
white  bark — from  which,  in  its  native  haunts,  Indians  and 
traders  construct  canoes,  and  which  also  forms  the  basis  of  a 
great  variety  of  Indian  fancy  work — renders  it  very  striking. 
The  brilliant  autumnal  colours  of  the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquid- 
arabar  styraciflua)  are  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice  ;  rich  orange-scarlet,  crimson,  and  yellow  give  place  in 


some  individuals  to  a  dull  purple,  the  long-stalked,  star-like 
leaves,  when  well  coloured,  being  especially  handsome.  The 
Purple  Birch  (Betula  purpurea)  becomes  more  and  more  purple 
as  the  season  advances,  although  the  dark,  handsome  foliage  is 
sufficiently  pronounced  in  colour,  even  in  early  spring.  A 
new  deciduous  shrub,  a  variety  of  the  Cornelian  Cherry 
(Cornus  Mas),  which  bears  the  varietal  name  of  aurea  elegan- 
tissima,  is  of  rare  beauty  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  &  C. 
Lee,  the  golden  blotches  of  summer  giving  place  at  the  present 
time  to  red  of  several  shades.  Another  shrub  in  the  same 
nursery,  a  golden  variegated  variety  of  the  common  Syringa 
(Philadelphus  coronarius),  is  also  worthy  of  special  mention, 
its  still  living  foliage  being  of  the  richest  golden  colour. 

G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Moving'  Trees  without  Balls  of  Earth. — Some  have  an 
idea  that  a  tree  cannot  be  moved  succeasfully  without  a  large  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  it,  bat  where  there  is  not  machinery  aufficient  for 
that  purpose,  failure  in  that  case  is  often  the  resalt.  My  system  is 
to  begin  at  some  distance  from  the  base  of  the  tree — ^rather  farther, 
in  fact,  than  is  usually  practised,  and  to  comb  the  soil  away  fiom  the 
roots,  injuring  them  as  little  as  possible.  If  a  tree  be  gone  properly 
round  in  this  way,  and  the  roots  saved,  one  is  often  more  certain  of 
Buccess  than  when  trees  are  transplanted  with  large  balls  ;  such,  at 
least,  is  my  experience. — D.  S.  Gillett,  The  Heath,  Weyh'-idnc. 

The  Pyramidal  Oak. — This  fine  tree  ought  to  be  well  known, 
and  much  planted,  and  yet  it  is  not  so.  Can  anyone  say  what  it  is 
that  causes  so  little  attention  to  be  paid  in  England  to  any  but  the 
commoner  kind  of  deciduous  trees  ?  This  is  an  *'  old  "  tree,  to  use  a 
nursery  phrase,  and  yet  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  really 
fine  specimen  of  it  about  London.  Yet  it  ia  a  variety  of  British  Oak 
with  the  habit  of  a  Lombardy  Poplar.  In  Vienna,  in  one  afternoon, 
we  met  with  a  dozen  good  apecitneus  of  it,  some  of  them  as  slender 
and  as  graceful,  and  as  erect-growmg  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  others 
somewhat  more  pyramidal  towards  the  lower  part.  This  variety  in 
form  makes  the  tree  all  the  more  valuable  for  lawn  or  garden  ;  and, 
as  a  tree  with  character  for  landscape  planting,  there  exists  nothing 
more  valuable. — Y. 

Rapid  Growth  of  a  Pinus  insignis. — About  fifteen  years  ago 
I  had  a  Pinus  insignia  planted  on  the  lawn  in  frout  of  my  house. 
The  plant  was  then  about  5  ft.  high.  The  situation  ia  a  sunny, 
sheltered  one,  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
are  good.  The  plant  has  become  now  a  tree  of  48  ft.  high,  and 
measures  70  in.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  a 
beautiful  object  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Except  in  the  Tropics, 
I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  such  rapid  growth.  Can  any  of 
your  corroapondents  inform  me  if  they  have  observed  a  similar  case 
as  regards  this  tree,  and  if  they  can  tell  if  this  beautiful  and  fast- 
growing  Conifer  ia  fit  for  general  planting  in  the  open  ground  ;  and 
also  it  the  wood  is  of  a  good  and  useful  quality  ? — P. 

Bamboos  at  Tottenham. — The  smaller  kinds  of  Bamboo 
grow  well  at  Tottenham  in  partially-sheltered  places  in  deep,  moist 
soil,  and  they  form  handsome  objects  during  summer  and  autumn. 
In  all  cases  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  cover  their  roots  with  a  thick  layer 
of  leaves  during  winter.  Isolated  specimens  in  front  of  abrubberies 
break  up  the  formal  edginga  which  they  often  poaaesa,  and  with  good 
effect.  The  kinda  grown  at  Tottenham  consist  of  B.  Simmonsi,  and 
its  variegated  variety,  flesuosa,  guadua,  glaucesceus,  aurea,  nigra, 
mitia,  Fortunoi,  variegata,  and  the  broad-leaved  variety  known  by 
the  name  of  Metake. 

Eucalyptus  globulus.— Among  the  many  notices  of  this  Gum 
tree  that  have  appeared  recently  I  have  seen  none  where  the  height 
equals  that  of  a  tree  in  the  garden  at  Glencairn,  one  of  the  delight, 
ful  residences  in  that  lovely  place  Bournemouth.  Though  only  four 
yep.ra  have  elapsed  since  it  was  taken  from  the  flower-pot  in  which  it 
was  raised,  it  is  now  36  ft.  high,  its  circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground  being  15^  in.  Whether  E.  globulus  will  succeed  in  England 
the  first  hard  winter  may  determine.  I  am  trying  it  in  woods  that 
are  out  periodically  for  pit  timber  and  charcoal,  with,  I  confess,  little 
confidence  as  to  the  result.  There  are,  however,  other  species  of 
Eucalyptus  which  those  who  have  seen  them  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  south  assure  me  are  much  more  hardy.  Could  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  which  species  is  the  hardiest,  and  where 
reliable  seed  can  be  obtained  ? — M.  Moggridge,  8,  Bina  Gardens^ 
Houih  Kensington,  S.W. 
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Chameerops   excelaa   in  Plower. — It  may  interest  some  of 

your  readers  who  are  lovers  of  this  hardy  Palm  to  know  that  one  has 
blossomed  this  season  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  a  locality  in  which  it 
has  been  growing  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  without  any  protection, 
and  it  is  now  a  most  beautiful  plant. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Rose-tinted  Pampas  Grass. — A  group  of  seven  fine 
plants  of  this  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Schonbrunn  has  lately 
looked  very  attractive  from  the  number,  vigour,  and  grace  of  the 
plumes.     The  plant  is  of  great  value  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Tyerman's  Groundsel  (Senecio  pulcher). — This  fine  hardy 
plant  has  been  in  bloom  in  the  Tottenham  Nurseries  for  many  weeks 
past,  but  it  has  never  been  more  beautiful  than  at  present.  Its 
flowers  are  even  larger  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  before,  and  they 
are  remarkably  bright  in  colour.  Should  no  severe  frosts  occur,  some 
of  the  plants  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  flower  until  Decem- 
ber. 

Plumbago  Larpentse. — Thongh  perfectly  hardy  this  plant  is 
well  worth  growing  in  pots  for  the  conservatory.  It  flowers  more 
freely  in  pots  than  in  the  open  ground,  and  dwarf  plants  of  it  when 
in  bloom  are  well  adapted  for  forming  an  undergrowth  for  Palms, 
Ferns,  or  other  tall-growing  plants.  We  lately  saw  examples  of  it  in 
6-in.  pots  not  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  and  full  of  blossom,  the 
coioar  of  which  is  unequalled  in  its  way  by  perhaps  any  other  plant 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Virginian  Creeper. — It  is  interesting  to  see  the  striking 
use  frequently  made  of  this  common  creeper  abroad,  in  letting  it  fall 
in  immense  sheets  over  walls,  banks,  bridges,  and  the  like.  On  each 
Ride  of  the  Palace  of  Schonbrunn  there  is  a  private  garden  which  is 
completely  enclosed  on  the  three  outer  sides  by  a  high  and  roomy 
covered  way  of  iron  trellis-work.  The  whole  of  this  in  both 
gardens  is  completely  sheeted  with  the  Virginian  Creeper — immense 
walls  of  rich  and  glowing  colours.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  thing  in 
the  great  French  garden  there,  or  of  what  was  seen  from  it,  that 
deserved  any  praise. 

tJtricularia  vulgaris.— This  Bladder.wort  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  small  aquaria  either  in  the  dwelling  house  or  conserva- 
tory, or  amongst  other  aquatic  plants  in  greenhouse  tanks.  We  lately 
paw  it  growing  vigorously  in  a  tank  in  the  large  conservatory  at 
Pine-apple  Place,  where  it  has  flowered  freely.  It  is  not  often  met 
with  under  such  circumstances,  but,  being  an  interesting  plant,  it 
might  be  employed  in  that  way  with  advantage. 

Fortune's  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  Fortunei).— At  this  season, 
when  there  are  but  comparatively  few  hardy  plants  to  attract  atten- 
tion, this  Saxifrage  is  making  a  fine  display,  its  large  panicles  of 
white  blossoms  rising  in  profusion  from  rosettes  of  dark  green, 
roundish  leaves.  As  it  is  not  particular  as  to  treatment,  and,  flower- 
ing, as  it  does,  at  this  season,  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  It  is  also 
perfectly  amenable  to  pot  cultnre,  making  a  very  attractive  green- 
house plant,  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  planted  out  every  alter- 
nate year,  in  order  to  regain  vigorous  growth,  for  if  continually 
confined  to  a  pot  it  produces  but  inferior  panicles  of  flowers. — A. 

Finely-flowered  Dipladenias.— My  gardener  planted  three 
plants  (two  of  D.  Brearleyana  and  one  of  D.  amabilis,  which  were 
bought  in  5-in.  pots  in  July,  1877)  in  a  narrow  border  in  a  stove  in 
February,  1878,  and  trained  them  on  wires  near  the  glass.  They 
began  to  bloom  in  May,  and  have  ever  since  been  a  blaze  of  brilliant 
colour.  From  a  calculation  my  gardener  has  made,  he  considers  that 
each  plant  of  Brearleyana  has  produced  sixty-five  bunches,  and  that 
each  bunch  averages  nineteen  flowers.  This  would  give  a  total  of 
2470  blooms.  The  amabilis  variety  has  not  bloomed  quite  so  freely. 
These  flowers  are  most  useful  for  cutting.  On  one  occasion  we  decor- 
ated a  mantlepiece  with  them  and  Stephanotis  in  a  bed  of  Moss,  the 
effect  of  which  was  very  good.  These  lovely  Dipladenias  are,  I  think, 
well  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation. — K.  Kelly,  A'eUj/,  Lifton, 
Deconshire, 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Tottenham.— Schizostylis  coccinea  is 
now  finely  in  flower  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery.  Its  spikes  are  large  and 
well  furnished  with  bright  fully-developed  blossoms.  Stokesia 
cyanea  is  better  this  season  than  usual,  and  Sternbergia  lutea  is  also 
very  showy,  as  are  also  Linum  luteum,  several  fine  varieties  of  Poppy, 
and  Monkshood.  The  Willow-leaved  Veronica  (V.  salicifolia)  is  finely 
in  flower  in  the  shape  of  large  speading  plants  on  rookwork,  and  the 
pretty  Amaryllis  crispa  is  flowering  freely  in  the  open  air.  The 
Colchioums  are  also  well  in  flower,  as  are  likewise  Lobelia  fnlgens, 
Senecio  pulcher,  and  specimen  plants  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  the  latter 
bearing  noble  spikes  of  bloom  bnds,  which  ought  to  be  managed  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  have  them  open  at  Christmas,      Early. flowering 


Chrysanthemums  are  still  very  showy,  the  best  kinds  now  in  bloom 
being  Adrastus,  bright  magenta;  Chromatella,  golden-yellow;  Pre- 
cocite,  sulphur;  and  a  very  small  gold  en -yellow- flowered  kind  named 
Button,  which  is  valuable  for  supplying  cut  bloom.  Viola  stricta 
alba  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow  Violas, 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

A  Good  Double  Violet. — Viola  Blandyana  is  the  name  given  to 
a  dark  rich  purple,  double. flowered  Violet  growing  in  Messrs.  Hooper 
&  Co.'s  nursery,  Twickenham.  The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  very 
pretty  and  deliciously  fragrant,  and  they  are  produced  plentifully  at 
nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The    Species   of  Fuchsia   in  the   Flower  Garden.— The 

species  of  Fuchsia  with  the  ampler  foliage  and  the  larger  flowers 
would  seem  to  be  very  well  adapted  for  flower  gardening.  At 
Schonbrunn  they  are  used  in  this  way  and  look  well,  the  foliage  being 
fresh  and  abundant  and  some  flowers  yet  to  be  seen. 

Plumbago  capenais  Out-of-doors. — I  doubt  if  this  Plumbago 
could  be  grown  successfully  as  a  pyramid  or  pillar  plant  in  this  country 
as  it  is  at  Vienna  (p.  345)  without  taking  it  up  for  wintering ;  but  for 
wall  decoration  I  think  ifc  would  form  a  valuable  plant.  The  only 
season  during  which  it  would  probably  need  protection  is  the  spring, 
when  late  frosts  might  injure  the  young  shoots.  In  well. drained  and 
warm  positions  I  feel  sure  that  this  Plambago  could  be  grown  admir- 
ably.—W. 

The  Willow-leaved  Speedwell  (Veronica  salicifolia). — In 
addition  to  this  being  one  of  the  best  of  Speedwells  for  the  adornment 
of  the  rock  garden  or  shrubbery  border  in  autumn,  it  also  makes  an 
excellent  pot  plant.  Cuttings  of  it  strike  readily  in  spring  or  summer, 
and  if  grown  on,  and  the  shoots  stopped  once  or  twice,  compact, 
bushy  plants,  well-furnished  with  whitish. coloured  flowers,  may  be 
obtained  during  the  winter  months.  We  lately  saw  sturdy  little 
plants  of  it  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Poinciana  pulcherrima. — This  old-faahioned  plant  is  now 
seldom  seen  oat  of  botanic  gardens,  but  it  is  one  well  worth  growing 
for  covering  a  wall  in  stoves  or  warm  greenhouses.  Its  leaves  are 
as  handsome  as  those  of  Reidia  glaucescens,  to  which  they  are  some- 
what similar.  Its  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters,  aro 
of  bright  orange  and  scarlet,  and  very  showy.  We  lately  saw  plants 
of  it  flowering  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery. 

Crotons  at  HoUoway. — At  no  season  of  the  year  are  Crotons 
more  valuable  than  in  autumn,  when  they  have  finished  their  growth 
and  the  leaves  have  assumed  their  rich  and  varied  colours.  Flowers, 
too,  are  then  scarce,  and  fine  foliage  affords  some  compensation  for  their 
loss.  Crotons  now  form  one  of  the  best  features  in  Mr,  Williams* 
nursery,  HoUoway.  They  range  from  small  bushy  plants  suspended 
in  pans,  so  as  to  bring  them  close  to  the  glass,  in  order  to  improve 
their  colour,  to  massive  specimens  of  large  size.  The  new  Prince  of 
Wales  is  a  fine  addition  to  this  family  of  plants,  as  is  also  C.  Williamai, 
a  kind  just  now  being  distributed.  It  is  robust  in  habit,  having  leaves 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  ;  they  are  of  a 
shining  bronzy -green,  with  rich  rosy-crimson  markings;  and,  in  the 
case  of  large  specimens,  they  retain  their  colour  down  even  to  the 
base  of  the  plant,  a  circumstance  unusual  with  Crotons. 

Polyanthuses  and  Pansies. — Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
season,  both  Polyanthuses  and  Pansies  seem  to  be  blooming  in 
unusual  profusion.  Of  the  former,  some  good  examples  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Caudwell,  of  Wantage,  and  of  Pansies  quite  a  large 
boxful  of  new  and  beautiful  kinds  has  come  from  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  of 
Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  has  also  sent  us  blooms 
of  a  fine  dark  blue  Pansy,  with  a  small  yellow  eye,  called  Blue  Beard, 
stated  to  be  an  excellent  sort  for  bedding  purposes. 

Pears  at  South  Kensington. — The  collection  of  forty  dishes 
of  Pears  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on  October  15  by  Mr.  Gold, 
smith,  The  Gardens,  HoUanden,  Tonbridge,  was  remarkable  for 
equality  of  size,  symmetry,  and  general  excellence.  Conspicaous 
amongst  the  varieties  shown  were  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  White 
Doyenne,  Beurre  Hardy,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Beurre  de  Anjou, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Bonne  d'Ezee,  For  these  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded. 

National  Rose  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held 
on  Tuesday,  Oct,  15,  the  Rev,  Canon  Hole  in  the  chair,  the  treasurer 
submitted  his  accounts,  which  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society.  The  dates  for  the  exhibitions  for  1879  were  fixed  (subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  annual  meeting),  the  first  to  beheld  at  tho 
Crystal  Palace  on  June  28,  the  second  at  Manchester  on  July  14.  It 
was  also  arranged  that  a  paper  of  instructions  on  Rose  growing 
should  be  drawn  up  and  widely  distributed.  It  was  announced  that 
the  " Rosarians'  Year  Book"  would  be  issued,  as  last  year,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Society, 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Climbers.— Exceptine  the  hardy  Passion -flowers,  by  far 
the  loveliest  of  wall  plant  now  in  flower  is  Solanom  jasminoides,  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  drooping  clnsters  of  blossoms — purplish  when  in 
bud,  pore  white  when  fully  expanded — in  the  centre  of  each  of 
which  is  a  golden  cone  formed  by  the  stamens,  being  very  charming. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Now  that  nearly  all  ontside 
flowers  have  passed  away,  the  few  that  remain  possess  additional 
interest.  Amongst  annuals  the  first  is  Impatiens  amphorata,  a  native 
of  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  "Notes  from  Kew  "  several  weeks 
ago.  This,  now  that  I.  glandnlifera  and  many  of  its  relations  are 
quite  over,  is  still  a  pretty  object ;  it  forms  a  neat,  dense  bush  abont 
3  ft.  high,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  its  lovely  flowers,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  pink  and  the  lower  canary  yellow  spotted  with 
chocolate.  Salvia  aogustifolia,  a  native  of  Mexico,  merits  special 
mention  on  acconnt  of  it  being  such  a  late-blooming  sort  j  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  of  neat  habit,  and  attains  a  height  of  abont  3  ft. 
The  lovely  deep  sky-blue  and  white  flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes 
like  those  of  S.  farinacea.  Dracocephalum  speciosnm,  about  2  ft.  high, 
bears  large  blossoms  of  a  somewhat  dull  purple  ground  colour,  which 
is  spotted  with  white  and  darker  purple;  this  rare  and  inteiesting 
Labiate  is  found  in  a  wild  state  on  the  Himalayas  at  elevations  of 
from  12,000  ft.  to  15,000  ft.  Erodium  Manescavi,  with  its  magenta 
blossoms,  is  conspicuous  at  any  time,  but  much  the  more  so  now  that 
outside  flowers  are  scarce;  this  pretty  Crane's-bill  ia  remarkable  for 
its  large  and  handsome  flowers  and  its  prolonged  flowering  season. 
Abutilon  Darwini,  a  South  Brazilian  shrub,  makes  a  fine  object  in  the 
open  border  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months;  the  broadly 
bell-shaped,  drooping  flowers  (bright  orange-red  with  blood. red  veins) 
contrast  well  with  the  bold  foliage. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— The  different  kinds  of  Nerine,  a  genns  of 
South  African  Amaryllids,  are  greenhouse  bulbs  of  easy  culture  and 
come  in  very  nfefnlly  for  autumn  and  winter-flowering.  Among  tha 
finest  at  the  present  time  are  N.  flexaoaa  with  rather  broad  green 
leaves  and  a  flower-stem  about  2  ft.  high,  which  bears  an  umbel  of 
eight  rose-coloured  wavy  blossoms ;  N.  pulohella,  which  has  larger 
flowers,  also  rose.coloured,  but  with  a  deeper  band  running  down  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  six  parts ;  N.  crispa,  which  is  a  much  less  sort 
with  prettily  crisped  flowers  and  narrow  green  leaves;  N.  pudiea, 
which  has  narrow,  glaucous.  Grass-like  leaves,  and  delicate  blossoms 
— white,  with  a  narrow,  central  band  of  rose  in  each  of  the  six  floral 
leaves— and  N.  undalata  (with  pink  blossoms),  which  is  a  stronger 
grower,  and  has  larger  leaves  than  the  last-named  species.  As  a, 
rafter  or  pillar  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory,  Tecoma 
capensis,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  most  suitable ;  the  deep 
orange.searlet  blossoms  studded  among  the  pretty,  pinnate  leaves 
are  very  handsome.  Another  South  African  plant  worthy  of  general 
cultivation  for  cool-house  decoration  is  Indigofera  juncea;  its  pecu- 
liar fiush.Iike  branches  bear  at  their  extremities  upright  racemes  of 
deep  reddish  blossoms.  This  plant  is  alike  interesting  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  growth.  Oxalis  variabilis,  a 
dwarf  kind,  not  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  height,  bears  large,  deep, 
rosy-red  flowers,  fully  1  in.  in  diameter.  Milla  subbiflora,  a  pretty 
little  bulbons  plant  which  does  not  exceed  in  size  the  Oxalis  just 
named,  has  Grassy  leaves  and  short  flower-stalka  bearing  either  one 
or  two  porcelain-blue  flowers. 

Stove  Plants.— Billbergia  Liboniana  has  green  leaves  and  pani- 
cles of  showy  blossoms,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  a  dark  coral 
red,  the  upper  a  dark  purple-blne.  Arundinaria  Khasyana,  although 
quite  hardy,  makes  a  most  graceful  and  elegant  decorative  plant 
when  cultivated  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove;  the  arching, 
plume-like  shoots,  densely  clothed  with  emerald-green  leaves,  produce 
an  effect  totally  dissimilar  to  that  exhibited  by  any  other  plant. 

Orchids.— Epidendrnm  pnrum,  a  native  of  Columbia,  grows  about 
It  ft.  or  2  ft.  high,  and  bears  panicles— with  long,  drooping  branches 
— of  small,  white,  aromatic  flowers,  which,  although  individually 
insignificant,  are  collectively  graceful  and  beautiful.  Lajlia  elegans, 
with  its  dark  crimson-purple  lip,  and  very  light  red  sepals  and  petals! 
is  an  attractive  and  handsome  kind.  L.  Perrini,  another  beautiful 
sort,  has  light  rose-colonred  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  fringed,  trumpet- 
shaped  lip  (rather  less  than  that  of  the  last-named),  which  at  the 
apex  is  of  a  deep  crimson-purple  colour,  but  shades  oft  at  the  base 
into  pure  white.  Cattleya  maxima,  from  Columbia,  with  its  large, 
beautifully-mottledilip— in  which  crimsom,  red,  purple,  and  orange- 
scarlet,  shade  off  into  and  blend  with  each  other— is  one  of  the  most 
showy  and  beautiful  of  epiphytal  Orchids. — f. 

Phlox  Hiss  Bobertson.— This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  white  Phloxes  ;  it  is  so  pure,  and  the  pips  are  of 
the  finest  form.    Although  clasBed  as  an  early.blooming  kind  I  have 


it  now  in  good  bloom  in  the  open  ground,  its  lateness  being  thereanlt 
of  pinching  the  shoots  ia  the  summer,  and  thus  inducin*'  a  late 
growth  from  the  sides  and  base  of  the  stems.  Where  there  are 
several  plants  some  might  be  allowed  to  flower  naturally,  and  thus  be 
stopped  to  secure  an  autumn  bloom.  Where  there  are  any  bloomless 
points  these  should  now  be  put  in  as  cuttings,  and  after  the  flowering 
wood  has  died  down  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  divided.  In  spring 
also  when  the  young  growth  is  made  the  weaker  growths  may  be  takea 
off  and  cuttings  made  of  them. — A.  D. 

Trichinium  Manglesi.— This  very  beautiful  member  of  the 
Amaranth  family  especially  deserves  a  brief  notice,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  greenhouse  plants  now  in  flower.  It  ia  not  what 
may  be  termed  a  showy  plant,  but  its  numerous,  small,  deep  rose, 
coloured  blossoms  nestling  amongst  clusters  (about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg)  of  dense  white  hairs,  render  it  a  very  pleasing  and  at. 
tractive  object  for  a  long  lime.  A  compost  of  fibry  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  suits  it  perfectly,  and  it  should  be  kept  rather  dry  daring 
winter.  It  is  quite  hardy  enough  for  open-air  culture  provided  it  be 
placed  on  well-drained  rockwork  with  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  slanting 
position  placed  over  it  during  winter  to  protect  it  from  too  much 
moisture.  It  comes  from  Swan  River,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous 
introductions  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich. — W. 

Violets  in  Autumn.— Perhaps  "  J.  G."  (p.  345)  will  be  sur. 
prised  to  learn  that  I  have  always  gathered  Violets  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  and  sometimes  ten,  but  I  rather  doubt  whether  that 
can  be  done  in  England,  owing  to  its  not  having  a  humid  atmosphere 
like  that  of  Wales  or  Scotland.  My  plan  was  to  have  Violets  hero 
and  there  wherever  I  had  a  warm  corner  to  spare  in  which  to  plant 
them.  They  consisted  of  the  old  Kussian  variety  and  the  Czar,  and 
I  also  had  the  last-named  variety  and  the  Neapolitan  in  a  frame 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  these  in  frames.  They  should  be  put 
into  good  light  loam,  syringed,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days ;  then 
get  them  inured  by  degrees  to  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  leave  the 
lights  off  all  night  when  the  weather  is  mild ;  cut  off  all  runners,  and  do 
not  disturb  the  ball  more  than  is  possible.  I  used  to  make  two  or 
three  plantings  in  spring.  I  generally  began  in  March  on  a  south 
border ;  these  got  established  before  tue  hot  weather  set  in,  and  came 
into  flower  first.  The  late  planting  I  pat  on  a  north-east  border 
to  take  up  in  the  autumn  to  put  in  the  frames. — T.  Elcome 
Arjuarium  Terrace,  Crystal  Palace. 

Pelargonium-leaved  Erodium  (E.  pelargonifoliam).— This 
exquisite  little  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  a 
rather  large  genns,  is  seldom  met  with  in  collections,  yet  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  rank  amongst  the  most  select  of  hardy  plants.  In 
foliage  it  much  resembles  some  of  the  better  known  kinds,  the  leaves 
being  heart-shaped  and  crisped  at  the  edges  and  produced  in  a  tuft 
from  the  axils  of  which  spring  the  slender  flower  stalks  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  long  and  bearing  in  an  nmbellate  manner  several  blossoms  about 
-J  in.  across  ;  the  three  lower  petals  are  pure  white,  the  two  upper 
ones  blotched,  and  delicately  pencilled  with  purple,  and  ed^ed  with 
white.  It  bears  a  continuous  crop  of  flowers  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Being  rather  tender  and  impatient  of  excessive  mois- 
ture daring  winter,  it  should  be  grown  on  rockwork  well  drained 
amongst  other  small-growing  kinds,  and  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  layer 
of  broken  sandstone  around  the  neck  of  the  plant  as  a  protection  from 
the  dampness  of  the  soil.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  an  excellent  figure  of  it  was  given  in  Hegel's  "  Gartenflora  "  in 
1852.— W. 

Gaiiltheria  procumbens.— How  seldom  one  meets  with  this 
charming  little  shrub  among  hardy  plants,  and  yet  it  is  a  real  gem.  A 
neighbour  of  mine,  who  has  a  most  interesting  garden  of  hardy  plants, 
grows  this  pretty  Gaultheria  well ;  he  has  it  planted  out  in  one  of  his 
beds  in  a  full  exposure,  but  with  a  flat  stone  placed  upright  next  it 
on  the  sunny  side.  This,  without  shutting  out  the  sunlight  from  the 
foliage,  serves  to  keep  it  from  striking  directly  on  the  roots;  it  is 
always  cool  there,  and  it  blossoms  freely  and  produces  its  berries 
well.  It  is  planted  out  in  sandy  peat.  I  have  a  good  plant  of  it  in 
a  7-in.  pot  that  is  now  very  attractive  by  reason  of  its  drooping  white 
flowers,  the  rich  red  of  its  berries,  which  hang  on  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  striking  claret  colour  of  its  young  leaves.  I  tried  it 
with  greenhouse  culture,  but  the  flowers  dropped,  and  berries  did  not 
follow ;  but  since  I  have  kept  it  out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  it 
has  matured  its  berries,  and  ia  now  the  pretty  decorative  object  which 
I  have  represented  it  to  be.— D. 

Melanthium  triquetrum.- This  is  the  name  of  a  bulbous, 
rooted  plant,  little  known  to  cultivation,  now  blooming  with  Mr, 
Ware.  It  has  long,  round  leaves,  like  those  of  some  of  the  Alliums 
and  its  flowers,  which  are  small  and  have  delicate  mauve  petals  and  a 
purple  centre,  are  very  pretty,  and  are  produced  on  spikes  from  5  in. 
to  6  in.  long.  It  is  a  half-hardy  plant,  and  well  worth  culture  in  pots 
in  a  cool  greenhouse. — S. 
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HOLBOELLIA  (STAUNTONIA)  LATIFOLIA. 
The  genus  Holboellia  with  the  allied  genera  Stauntonia,  Akebia, 
Lardizabala,  and  two  or  three  other  small  ones  constitute  an 
order  or  sub-order  of  shrubby-climbing  plants  remarkable 
rather  for  the  elegance  of  their  foliage  than  for  the  splendour 
of  their  flowers.  Two  or  three  of  the  genera  Lardizabala  and 
Boquila,  comprising  three  species,  inhabit  Chili,  whilst  the 
others  are  from  the  mountains  of  Northern  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  All  the  members  of  this  group  hitherto  introduced 
Bra  hardy  in  the  southern  or  south-western  counties  of 
England  and  Ireland  and  along  the  western  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  but  in  other  parts  they  should  be  treated  as  cool  green- 
house  plants.      Several    of    them,    as    Holboellia    latifolia. 


Holboellia  (Stanntonia)  latifolia. 

Stauntonia  hexaphylla,  and  Lardizabala  biternata,  are  very 
rampant  climbers,  quickly  covering  large  spaces.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  represents  a  very  much  reduced  branch  of 
Holboellia  latifolia,  and  a  portion  of  a  cluster  of  flowers  of 
the  natural  size.  This  plant,  which  has  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
tribution in  the  Khasia  and  Himalaya  Mountains,  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  many  years  ago.  Dr.  Lindley  gave  a 
coloured  figure  of  it  in  the  "  Botanical  Register  "  in  lt46  from 
a  plant  which  flowered  "  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  Europe," 
on  a  south  wall  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Dillwyu,  at  Sketty 
Hall,  near  Swansea.  It  flowered  in  March,  and  had  received 
no  protection  beyond  that  ailorded  by  the  wall.  It  still  exists, 
especially  in  some  gardens  in  the  south-west,  as  it  is  occasionally 
sent  to  us  to  name,  but,  like  some  of  its  allies,  it  is  not  a 
favourite  indoors,  where  it  grows  too  vigourously  and  rarely 
flowers.  In  its  native  country  it  inhabits  the  mountain  woods 
from  an  altitude  of  4000  ft.  up  to  9000  ft.,  and  is  exceedingly 
variable  in  the  size,  configuration,  and  number  of  leaflets 
forming  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  tinge  of  the  flowers,  which 


are  green,  nearly  white,  or  more  or  less  tinged  with 
purplish-red.  Most  of  these  differences  are,  doubtless,  due  to  the 
altitude  and  situation  in  which  the  plant  grows,  whereas  others 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  age  and  degree  of  vigour.  The 
stem  sometimes  attains  a  diameter  of  4  in.  to  6  in.  and 
the  leaves  have  from  three  to  nine  leaflets.  In  the  branch 
here  figured  they  vary  from  three  to  five.  Two  distinct  va- 
rieties are  distinguished  in  Hooker's  "  Flora  of  British  India," 
namely,  H.  latifolia,  having  three  to  five  ovate  or  oblong  leaf 
lets,  and  H.  angustifolia,  having  seven  to  nine  narrow  leaflets. 
Lindley  and  Paxton,  "  Flower  Garden,"  plate  4-5,  figure  under 
the  name  of  H.  acuminata  a  variety  with  abruptly-pointed 
leaves  and  purple-tinged  flowers.  The  young  pistil  usually 
consists  of  three  (four  are  shown  in  the  figure)  carpels,  of 
which  often  only  one  or  two  attain  maturity.  When  ripe  they 
are  fleshy,  oblong  berries  2  in.  to  4  in.  long.  The  fruit, 
which  is  figured  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  VIII.,  p.  548),  is  not 
exactly  luscious ;  but  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Nepanl. 
Holboellia  latifolia  is  perhaps  better  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Stauntonia  latifolia,  but  it  differs  from  the  true  Staun- 
touias  in  the  stamens  being  free  from  each  other,  and  in  having 
six  minute  petals  within  the  six  sepals  ;  the  latter  only  are  shown 
in  the  figure.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  after  the 
name  Holboellia  had  been  given  to  these  woody  climbers,  the 
author.  Dr.  Wallich,  thought  they  were  not  sufficiently  distinct 
to  form  a  genus  separate  from  Stauntonia,  and  accordingly 
applied  the  same  name  to  a  very  singular  genus  of  Grasses. 
This  genus,  now  renamed  Lopholepis,  consists  of  a  single 
species,  figured  in  Hooker's  "  Botanical  Miscellany,"  vol.  ii., 
plate  76,  as  Holboellia  ornithocephala.  This  name  has  got 
into  some  gardening  works  as  a  congener  of  our  plant.  Re- 
specting the  merits  of  Holboellia  latifolia,  it  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  best  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  in  Devonshire, 
where  it  succeeds  well  on  walls  of  any  aspect.  It  soon  covers 
large  spaces,  making  annual  shoots  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  length. 
Old  plants  flower  profusely  out-of-doors,  as  various  writers 
testify,  and,  although  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  colour,  they  are 
highly  fragrant ;  indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  their  per. 
fume  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Orange  blossom. 

W.  B.  Hemslet. 


BEST  WAY  OP  WINTERING  TUBERS  AND  BULBS. 
The  winter  treatment  of  these  depends  much  on  circum- 
stances, especially  as  regards  soil  and  situation,  for  although  it 
would  be  perfectly  safe  to  leave  out  such  plants  as  Salvia 
patens  and  choice  Gladioli  in  some  places,  to  do  so  in  others 
would  be  almost  sure  to  lead  to  their  destruction.  This  would 
be  the  case  in  cold,  wet  land,  as  there  the  fleshy  roots  decay 
and  conduct  the  rot  to  the  base  of  the  bulbs  or  tubers,  and 
once  they  begin  to  go  in  this  way  they  are  not  long  in  losing 
their  vitality  altogether.  It  is  not  so  much  the  action  of  frost 
or  cold,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  one  of  the  tenderest 
tubers  of  all,  the  Potato,  will  live  if  buried  only  a  few  inches 
deep,  but  then  its  nature  is  such  that  it  does  not  absorb  mois- 
ture in  the  way  other  tubers  do  ;  hence  its  immunity  from  the 
ills  to  which  they  are  liable  if  left  out  under  similar  circum- 
stances. There  can  be  no  question  that  where  bulbs  and  tubers 
can  be  kept  with  safety  in  the  ground  the  whole  year  round 
they  are  far  better  and  stronger  in  the  spring  than  those  that 
are  lifted,  as  however  well  they  may  be  stored,  they  will  in  a 
measure  become  more  or  less  shrivelled  ;  whereas  if  left  where 
they  grow,  their  weight  and  size  would  rather  increase  than 
diminish.  Nothing  shows  this  more  strikingly  than  Gladioli, 
the  corms  of  which  are  not  generally  half  so  large  and  plump 
at  the  time  of  planting  as  they  are  when  taken  up  ;  and  it  must 
be  obvious  that  what  they  have  lost  is  so  much  strength  gone, 
and  therefore  the  flowering  spike  cannot  come  so  tine  as  it 
otherwise  would  do.  Having  a  very  light,  dry  soil  to  deal  with,  I 
never  hesitate  to  leave  such  Gladioli  as  I  have  out  for  the 
winter,  except  it  may  be  any  fresh  choice  varieties  that  I  do 
not  like  to  run  any  risk  with,  and  I  always  find  that  they  are 
in  every  respect  much  superior  to  what  they  were  when  they 
were  dug  up  and  stored.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
they  are  altogether  under  more  natural  conditions ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  which  I  find  much  in  their  favour  at  the  time  of 
planting  that  should  not  be  omitted,  and  that  is  to  scatter  some 
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clean-washed  sand  about  them  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  from 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  them.  If  this  be  done  it 
counteracts  any  tendency  to  decay  by  insuring  free  drainage, 
to  aid  which  the  beds  or  positions  where  they  are  grown  should 
be  deeply  trenched  or  broken  up  and  have  plenty  of  leaf-mould 
or  other  decomposed  vegetable  matter  worked  into  them. 
Treated  in  this  way  and  planted  in  a  sunny  aspect,  Tritonia 
aurea  does  remarkably  well,  and  comes  with  fresh,  healthy- 
looking  greeu  leaves  free  from  red  spider,  an  insect  that  always 
sadly  disfigures  it  when  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  house.  This 
beautiful  free-flowering  plant  is  generally  considered  tender, 
but  planted  out  in  a  border  and  protected  a  little  during  the 
winter  it  will  endure  any  amount  of  cold,  and  supply  bloom  in 
abundance  for  cutting.  Ixias,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more 
lovely  class  of  plants  in  existence,  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
way,  but  to  do  these  well  the  border,  which  ought  to  he  under 
a  south  wall,  should  be  well  drained  and  specially  prepared 
by  having  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  light  mould  added,  after 
which,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  out  severe  frost  by 
strewing  a  few  inches  of  sifted  leaf-soil  over  the  surface.  This 
will  lie  close,  and  is  one  of  the  best  non-conductors  that  can 
be  used  ;  besides  which,  it  is  so  neat  as  a  top-dressing  that  its 
appearance  cannot  be  objected  to.  A  little  heap  of  it  placed 
over  the  crowns  of  any  bulbs,  or  ai'ound  the  collars  of  any 
plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  forms  a  fine  protection  to  them, 
and  a  store  of  it  should  always  be  kept  for  use  for  that  pur- 
pose at  this  time  of  year.  As  regards  Dahlias,  the  only  way 
to  insure  their  safety  is  to  take  them  up  immediately  frost 
kills  down  their  tops,  and  lay  them  in  any  shed  where  the  tubers 
can  be  covered  over  with  dry  soil.  To  leave  them  without 
this  for  the  air  to  act  on  them  produces  the  evil  results  already 
referred  to,  and  yet  one  often  sees  them  hung  up  and  subjected 
to  the  dessicating  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of 
bulbs  and  other  tubers  that  have  to  be  taken  up  from  soils  that 
are  stiff  and  heavy,  the  best  way  of  wintering  them  is  in  paper 
bags  or  in  small  boxes  of  dry  sand  in  a  room  or  shed,  where  frost 
can  be  excluded  without  the  use  of  fire  or  other  means  of 
warming  it.  So  favoured,  they  gradually  form  roots  and 
start  steadily  in  the  spring,  much  in  the  way  they  do  in  the 
open  ground,  but  the  planting  requires  to  be  carefully  done, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  injured.  For  years  I  have  had 
Salvia  patens  out  in  winter,  and  very  fine,  when  fully  estab- 
lished, it  is,  many  being  quite  bushes,  with  stems  3  ft.  high. 
Such  masses  of  rich  blue  flowers  have  a  grand  effect. 

S.  D. 

As  regards   bulbs  of   Gladioli,    they  will,   doubtless, 

winter  safely  in  the  ground,  as  I  have  found  that  many  of  the 
commoner  kinds  live  throughout  the  winter  scarcely  covered 
with  soil  at  all.  My  impression  is,  that  lifting  Gladioli  and 
storing  them  in  dry  boxes  has  nothing  but  custom  to  recom- 
mend it.  That  they  withstand  such  treatment  and  grow  after 
it  is  rather  a  proof  of  their  amount  of  vitality  than  of  their 
being  benefited  by  it.  Roots  like  those  of  the  Cannaor  Indian 
Shot  left  out  in  beds  all  winter  protected  by  external  coverings 
grow  perfectly  well,  and  they  are  surely  as  tender  as  Dahlias 
or  Gladioli.  The  fact  is,  we  have  killed  many  plants  with 
kindness,  and  weakened  the  constitution  of  many  more  by 
excess  of  heat  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  asked  (p.  331) 
why  Bouvardias  are  not  available  for  open-air  decoration,  and 
the  advice  given  in  the  "  Gardeners' Assistant "  as  to  this  plant 
needing  a  high  stove  temperature  is  quoted.  Yet  we  all  know 
that  this  plant  is  grown  in  cold  frames  and  even  in  the  open 
air,  and  sent  to  market  in  quantity  in  finer  condition  than  it 
ever  attains  in  our  stoves.  This  is  only  one  of  the  numer- 
ous examples  of  how  we  cling  to  old  practices.        J.  GfiOOM. 


UTILISATION  OF  THE  CLEMATIS. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  showy  hybrids  of  C. 
Jackmanni  to  conform  to  the  strict  formality  required  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  though  now  and  then  a  good  group  has  been  met  with, 
yet  the  adaptation  has  not  always  been  a  success,  and  unless  they 
could  be  used  in  combination  with  something  else,  the  short  period  of 
their  duration  will  be  a  bar  to  their  employment  in  any  design  re- 
qnirirg  a  fair  amount  of  durability  as  regards  eSectiveness.  Bat 
though  the  Clematis  is  not  exactly  adapted  for  the  geometrical  flower 
garden,  it  is  eminently  suited  for  an  isolated  group,  and  it  ia  always 


at  home  when  rambling  over  a  raatio  arch,  an  old  tree  stump,  or 
hanging  over  the  precipitons  sides  of  some  rooky  cliff.  Clematises  in 
any  or  all  forms,  too,  are  good  wall  plants,  especially  when  used  in 
connection  with  something  of  an  evergreen  character,  like  some  of 
the  less  robust.growing  epecies  of  Ivy.  When  used  for  clothing 
rustic  arches  they  should  not  be  too  much  or  too  closely  trained. 
Early  attention  must  be  given,  or  the  shoots  will  get  into  inextricable 
confusion,  but  once  get  the  space  fairly  covered,  then  allow  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  to  festoon  in  graceful  tresses,  and  the  effect  will  be 
better  than  if  too  closely  trained.  Clematises  are  best  pruned  close 
back  for  two  or  three  years  after  planting  ;  it  strengthens  the  base 
and  induces  the  production  of  long,  vigorous  growths.  This  pruning 
should  be  done  in  spring  just  before  growth  begins.  Although  a 
great  improvement  has  undoubtedly  been  effected  by  cultivation  in  this 
family,  it  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  mainly  in  one  direction 
only.  The  early-flowering  species,  such  as  C.  montana,  have  not  yet,  it 
appears,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  hybridist,  or  if  they  have, 
but  little  headway  has  been  made.  If,  however,  it  were  possible  of 
attainment,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  possess  a  variety  of  mon- 
tana, with  its  early,  free-flowering  habit,  and  with  mauve,  blue,  or 
purple-coloured  flowers.  This  species  ia  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
growers  j  it  often  has  stems  thicker  than  one's  arm,  and  branches 
many  ft.  in  length.  It  will  quickly  clothe  a  very  large  apace,  and 
it  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  site  ;  but,  like  all  Clematises,  it  ahould 
have  a  well-drained  situation.  I  once  saw  an  outbuilding  completely 
enveloped  by  this  species,  and  when  in  flower  in  April  and  May  it 
looked  like  a  huge  mound  of  snow,  so  densely  was  it  covered  with 
pure  white  flowera. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  hybrids  has  led  to  their  cultivation  in 
pots,  and  as  they  yield  readily  to  that  mode  of  culture,  a  new  and 
interesting  feature  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  beautifying  the  cool 
greenhouae  or  conservatory,  and  the  colours  of  the  new  large- 
flowered  varieties  come  purer  and  brighter  under  glass  than  in  the 
open  air.  They  also  do  well  planted  out  in  the  border,  and  trained 
up  the  rafters  or  on  the  back  wall.  A  collection,  embracing  the  dif- 
ferent colours,  planted  in  an  unheated  colonnade  would  also  attract 
attention  and  arouae  intereat  anywhere,  more  ao,  I  think,  than  if 
grown  in  pots.  C.  Flammula,  one  of  the  earliest  introduced  species, 
is  still  to  many  the  most  delightful.  It  flowera  in  the  autumn,  and 
though  its  blossoms  are  small,  there  is  ample  conpensafeion  in  their 
delicious  sweetness  and  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne.  As  a 
wall  plant  or  for  coveriner  arches  its  usefulness  and  beauty  are  well 
known  and  appreciated,  and  few  plants  make  better  single  specimens 
for  the  lawn  when  supported  by  something  alight  and  inconspicuous, 
and  at  the  same  time  strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind. 
It  should  be  allowed  in  the  matter  of  growth  to  have  pretty  much 
its  own  way.  Like  our  own  British  Traveller's  Joy  (C.  Vitalba)  when 
the  flowering  is  over  it  is  not  altogether  shorn  of  its  beauty,  for  the 
long  feathery  atylea  of  the  ripe  carpels  have  a  singular  and  charming 
effect.  T  saw  a  abort  time  ago  a  very  handsome  specimen  on  the 
lawn  at  Hewell  Grange,  in  Worcestershire.  It  was  supported  by  alight 
iron  umbrella.shaped  trainer,  which  it  had  completely  covered  and 
overhung  on  all  sides,  producing  a  charmingly  fresh  and  graceful 
effect.  B.  Hobday. 


TRANSPLANTING  LILIES  AND  LILIES  IN  POTS. 
Mr.  Uphill's  answer  (p.  35i)  to  my  query  (p.  305)  makes  the  task 
of  replying  comparatively  easy,  though,  unfortunately,  he  does  not 
specify  the  kinds  of  Lilies  he  ia  cultivating.  The  early  part  of 
November  is  a  great  deal  too  late  for  transplanting  the  general  run 
of  Lilies.  In  my  paper  (p.  303)  I  have  said  :  "  During  this  last 
season  I  have  lifted  and  replanted  all  my  collection  as  the  different 
kinds  went  out  of  bloom."  In  the  cases  of  L.  speoiosum  and  L, 
auratum  I  did  not  even  wait  until  the  fading  flowera  had  all  fallen 
so  much  value  do  I  place  on  the  new  bulbs  being  allowed  to  continue 
their  growth  without  the  chance  of  a  serious  check.  Believers  in  the 
perennial  theory  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  this,  though  those 
who  believe  in  the  sucoesaional  bulb  system  will  understand  my  mean, 
ing  at  once.  There  ia  no  doubt  but  what  the  "dozen  bulbs  "  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Uphill  as  having  made  no  signs  of  life  above  ground 
must  have  met  with  a  serious  check  by  their  having  been  lifted  and 
replanted  so  late  as  December.  In  such  cases  there  is  to  me  nothing 
new.  The  original  roots  and  scales  too  would,  of  course,  bo  gone, 
though  he  might  not  have  noticed  this  ;  and  ao  will  the  succession 
bulbs  if  something  be  not  done  to  save  them.  But  this,  I  trust,  Mr. 
Uphill  has  already  done,  namely,  lifting  and  giving  them  a  sufficiency 
of  fresh,  nourishing  food.  In  answer  to  "  A  Lover  of  Lilies  "  I  would 
say :  Do  not  leave  your  Lilies  in  the  same  pots,  but  shift  them  at 
once  (it  not  done  already)  into  new  ones,  giving  them  an  entirely 
new  supply  of  fresh  congenial  soil.  The  "  size  "  of  the  pots  is  often 
a  matter  of  convenience,  but,  as  respects  the  bulbs,  the  pots  may  be 
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too  Bmall,  bat  they  cannot  be  too  large,  nor  can  the  food  be  too  large 
in  quantity,  for  it  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  Lilies  to  be  very  greedy 
feeders.  As  to  the  "soil  in  which  to  pot  them,"  Lily  growers  differ 
greatly.  But,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  roots  and 
the  new  bulb  itself,  I  know  of  no  better  soil  for  L.  auratum  and 
speciosnm — both  for  pota  and  the  open  ground — than  pure  sandy, 
friable  peat.  This  kind  of  soil  ia  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  lower 
fibrous  roots  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  may  be  seen  to  be 
literally  covered  with  minute  hairs  which  absorb  a  great  deal  of  sap 
for  the  supply  of  the  bulb.  As  to  "  cutting  down  the  stems,"  so 
soon  as  the  plants  go  oat  of  bloom  I  oat  down  the  stems  to  within  2  in. 
or  3  in.  of  the  soil,  just  leaving  sufRoient  to  form  a  handle  in  transplant- 
ing. This  I  would  do  in  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  Lilies  in  pots  as  well  as  in 
the  open  ground  ;  my  reasons,  I  think,  I  have  given  somewhat  fully  in 
recent  papers.  "  A  Lover  of  Lilies"  haa  certainly  not  treated  his 
L.  auratnm  as  he  should  have  done  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  ia 
already  convinced  that  he  was  wrong.  He  should  not  have  allowed 
the  stem  to  wither  away.  This  is,  I  admit,  a  very  common  custom  ; 
but  it  ia  a  very  reprehensible  one.  He  should  have  cut  down  the 
stem  as  soon  as  the  plant  went  out  of  bloom,  re*potting  it,  and  then 
the  pot  might  have  been  placed  on  a  spare  shelf,  and  the  soil  kept 
moist ;  for,  remember  that  some  part  of  the  succeasional  bulb  is,  or 
should  be,  always  growing.  The  stems  of  the  successional  bulbs  may 
increase  in  size,  and  so  may  the  bloom,  but  this  will  depend  entirely 
on  culture ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  want  of  proper  attention  may 
cause  them  to  decrease,  and,  in  fact,  may  cause  the  loss  of  the  bulbs 
entirely.  As  to  increasing  plants  of  L,  auratum  and  speciosum,  this 
may  be  done  by  picking  off  any  offsets  that  may  appear  when  re- 
potting and  replanting  them  in  pota,  or  in  acme  spare  place  in  a  warm 
border.  A  fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  successional  bulbs  is  the 
"stem  roots,"  wnich  some  actually  encourage  by  top-dressing  and 
heaping  up  the  soil  around  the  lower  part  of  the  stems.  These  stem 
rotits  are  some  of  them  of  great  length  ;  they  go  down,  and  not  only 
impoverish  the  soil,  but  they  twine  themselves  in  and  out  among  the 
scales,  suck  out  the  sap,  and  destroy  the  bulbs  for  the  next  season's 
bloom.  Rose  growers  wage  war  against  suckers  coming  up  ;  Lily 
growers  should  wage  war  against  suckers  going  down.  Every  now 
and  then  remove  the  soil  for  1  in.  or  2  in.  deep,  and  then  carefully 
clip  off  every  vestige  of  a  stem  root,  returning  the  soil  again.  A 
professional  writer  says,  "As  the  flower  stems  advance  in  growth, 
they  put  forth  a  number  of  young  roots  from  the  stem  above  the 
bulb  ;  when  that  is  perceived,  place  round  each  stem  some  rough, 
hard  pieces  of  manure  for  these  roots  to  strike  into  ;  this  will  en. 
courage  the  flower  stems  to  grow  strongly  and  flower  firmly,  besides 
increaaiog  very  much  the  size  of  the  bulbs  below,"  Worse  advice 
than  this  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine.  Dunedin, 

Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  my  note  on  trans- 
planting Lilies  (p.  332)  ?  "  They  should  be  moved  when  not  at  rest " 
is  a  misprint  for  most  at  rest. — Geo.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherhanhj  Wey- 
hridge  Heath. 


WINTERING  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  plan  we  adopt  here  for  wintering  all  young  stock  of  Pelargoniums, 
and  it  ia  one  1  can  strongly  recommend,  ia  to  pat  three  cuttinga 
triangularly  around  the  sides  of  a  3-in.  pot,  in  whioh  they  are 
propagated  in  August.  It  is  not  the  quantity  that  haa  to  be  particu- 
larly considered,  as  one  good  plant  will  do  more  towards  filling  a  bed 
and  making  a  display  than  two  or  three  poor  ones,  and  in  wintering 
them  in  the  above-named  way  they  can  easily  have  a  little  more  space 
afforded  them  in  the  spring  by  setting  the  pots  further  apart,  whereas 
in  boxes  they  must  remain  thick  as  they  ate  till  they  can  be  singled 
out  separately,  and  to  do  this  much  room  under  glass  is  required. 
For  all  purposes  of  bedding,  one-year-old  plants  are  preferable,  and 
it  is  surpriaing  what  a  quantity  of  these  may  be  kept  packed  away  in 
boxes  each  as  your  correspondent  "  J.  G.  "  describes  (p.  322).  In  order, 
however,  to  preserve  them  from  damping  off,  they  should,  if  possible, 
be  taken  np  before  they  are  injured  by  frost  and  then  cut  hard 
back,  leaving  only  a  joint  or  so  to  a  shoot,  and  the  roots  may 
likewise  be  shortened  considerably.  This  done,  the  next  thing 
is  to  pack  them  in  rows  across  the  box,  and  fill  in  amongst 
them  with  light  sandy  soil  as  the  work  proceeds,  after  which 
tbev  should  have  some  water  to  settle  the  earth  about  them,  and 
then  be  set  on  light,  airy  shelves  or  other  similar  positions  near  the 
glass.  There  they  will  gradually  break,  but  having  so  little  foliage, 
they  will  not  require  water  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  shrivelling  up,  as  the  drier  they  are  kept  during  the  winter  the 
better.  In  spring  if  pots  and  room  be  not  over  plentiful,  a  good  way 
of  treating  such  plants  as  these,  or  young  stock  either,  is  to  take  a 
handful  of  soil  and  a  piece  of  Moss  and  tie  their  roots  up  in  it,  when 
they  may  be  plunged  in  leaf  mould  in  any  spare  frame  till  the  time 
arrives  for  turning  them  out  in  their  summer  quarters.     Managed 


in  this  manner,  it  has  a  restricting  influence  on  their  growth,  and 
causes  them  to  flower  with  remarkable  freedom,  very  different  from 
what  they  do  when  their  roots  have  full  liberty  to  ramble  wherever 
they  will.  Plunging  them  in  pota  has  a  similar  effect,  and  such 
plants  oome  in  admirably  for  vases  or  for  similar  parposes  the 
following  year.  S.  D. 


BOG  PLANTS  IN  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 
TiTE  bent  way  we  have  seen  for  growing  the  various  running-rooted 
and  rapidly-growing  bog  plants  is  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich. 
The  question  ia  of  some  importance  for  others  than  curators  of 
botanic  gardena,  for  the  culture  of  hog  plants  haa  of  late  years  had 
some  more  attentiou  paid  to  it  in  private  gardens.  No  plants  are 
more  interesting  among  hardy  flowers  than  various  species  that 
bloom  in  bog  or  marsh  land.  To  cite  a  few  of  those  in  cultivation, 
we  may  mention  Rhexia  virginica,  Calla  palustris,  Cypripedium  spec 
tabile,  the  commoner  and  hardiest  Sarracenia  (S.  purpurea),  Helonias 
buUata,  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose,  the  various  Butterworts,  and  a 
number  of  others,  many  of  which  are  not  in  cultivation.  If  one 
tries  a  number  of  these  in  a  well-made  artificial  or  any  other  bog, 
the  probability  ia  that  they  will  very  soon  be  overran  or  injared  by 
rampant  Sedges,  or  some  of  the  many  too  vigorous  bog  and  waterside 
plants  (planted  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  or  that  have  been  intro. 
duced  in  the  bog  earth).  These  destroy  any  kind  of  sacoesa  or 
pleasure  with  a  bog  garden,  as  even  Bindweed  ia  easy  to  eradicate 
coaipared  with  them.  And  yet  some  of  these  plants  are  very  orna- 
mental and  singular,  as,  for  example,  the  taller  and  larger  species  of 
Scirpua,  such  as  S.  Rothii,  Cyperus  longus,  and  various  kinds  of  Carex. 
In  the  Munich  Garden  these  are  arranged,  so  as  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way,  in  long  cemented  canals,  so  to  say,  nearly  18  in.  acroaa. 
There  are  divisions  somewhat  below  the  water  line  for  eaoh  species, 
a  length  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  being  allowed  it.  These  little  canals  are 
sunk  in  the  earth,  and  run  between  beds  of  hardy  plants  about 
7  ft.  wide,  the  small  canals  forming,  so  to  say,  an  "alley"  bo. 
tween  the  beds.  So  arranged,  a  great  variety  of  marsh  plants  are 
grown  better  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  before.  Each  species  is 
kept  distinct,  and  cannot  easily  overran  or  exterminate  its  neighbour, 
while  every  part  of  the  plants  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  student  or 
the  cultivator.  A  little  way  off  one  scarcely  noticed  the  cemented 
canals,  owing  to  the  way  in  whioh  they  were  placed  between 
the  beds. — V. 


MENTZELIA  ORNATA  AND  OTHER  SPECIES. 
"  V."  ASKS  (p.  332)  for  information  respecting  the  culture  of 
this  lovely  biennial.  As  far  as  nay  experience  goes  I  find  it 
necessary  to  sow  the  seed  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible, 
and  to  grow  the  seedlings  on  in  a  frame,  giving  liberal  shifts, 
using  a  compost  of  fibry  loam  and  a  small  quantity  of  leaf  mould 
and  sand.  After  the  final  shift  they  should  be  plunged  in  a 
sunny  border  until  autumn,  when  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  frame  for  wintering.  In  the  spring  they  should  be  again 
plunged  in  the  open  air,  and  by  assisting  them  with  weak 
manure  water  occasionally  strong  and  healthy  flowering  speci- 
mens will  be  the  resulc.  When  beginning  bo  show  flower  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame,  as  excessive 
humidity  at  this  stage  is  injurious  to  them.  The  large  size 
and  beauty  of  the  flowers  amply  repay  the  extra  attention  they 
require,  though  they  may  be  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air, 
and  with  good  results  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  yet  in  our 
climate  the  former  mode  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
following  is  a  selection  of  the  most  showy  of  those  that  are  at 
present  in  cultivation.  With  regard  to  the  others  the  flowers 
are  rather  small,  and,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
cultivating. 

Elegant  Kentzelia  (M.  ornata)  is  a  biennial,  growing  from  2  ft. 
to  4  ft.  in  height,  of  a  branching  habit,  with  leaves  4  in.  to  6  in. 
long,  irregularly  lobed  almost  to  the  midrib,  and  are,  with  the 
branches  also,  covered  with  numerous  barbed  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  at  the  apex  of  the  branches,  and  are  from  2^  in.  to  4  in. 
across,  composed  of  ten  petals,  the  inner  five  being  rather  smaller. 
The  colour  is  a  creamy-white,  and  they  are  also  fragi'ant.  It  be- 
longs to  the  vespertine  section  of  the  genus,  or  those  ia  which  the 
flowers  fully  expand  only  towards  evening.  It  ia  found  growing  ia 
clayey  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  other  places,  and,  though 
long  known  to  science,  is  not  as  yet  very  comtnou  in  cultivation,  but 
should  be  sought  after  by  every  lover  of  plants. 

Naked-atemmed  Mentzelia  (M.  nuda)  is  also  a  biennial,  2  ft. 
to  4  ft.  high,  with  foliage  much  resembling  the  preceding,  but  with 
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scarcely  any  hairs  on  them  or  the  stems.  The  flowers  much  resemble 
those  of  the  last  both  in  eize  and  colonr,  and  expand  about  the  same 
time  in  the  day.  It  is  a  native  of  the  gravelly  hills  in  Oregon, 
extending  to  California. 

Smooth-stemmed  Mentzelia  (M.  Itevicaalis)  is  another  fine 
kind,  with  whitish  stems  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  with  leaves 
much  resembling  the  last,  both  covered  with  short  and  stout  bristles. 
The  flowers  terminate  the  branches  and  are  about  the  same  size  as 
the  preceding,  but  are  of  a  rich,  deep  yellow  colour,  and  unlike  them 
also  in  only  opening  in  bright  sunshine.  It  is  of  biennial  duration, 
flowering  in  June  and  July  in  the  second  season  after  sowing.  It  is 
a  native  of  Oregon  and  California. 

Few-seeded  DIentzelia  (M.  oligosperma)  is  a  perennial  grow. 
ing  fiom  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  oblong  and  toothed  leaves ;  flowers 
terminating  the  branches,  about  3  in.  across,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  opening  in  sunshine.  It  flowers  annually  from  May  to  July.  It 
is  found  in  rocky  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  also  in  the 
prairies  and  plains. 

The  mode  of  treatment,  recommended  for  M.  ornata,  is  applic- 
able to  all  the  others,  except  the  last-named,  which,  being  a 
perennial  and  flowering  early,  should  be  grown  on  well-drained 
portions  of  the  rougher  parts  of  a  rockery,  and  in  severe 
weather  should  be  afforded  a  layer  of  mulchmg  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Of  course,  in  some  favoured  localities,  where  they 
are  generally  free  from  excessive  humidity  in  autumn,  the 
others  may  be  grown  and  floweredundersimilar  treatment,  but 
that  is  the  least  satisfactory  mode  of  treating  them.  "W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 


PelargoniumB  Grouped. — The  sight  of  these  plants  in  rings 
and  lines  is  eo  familiar,  that  a  little  mass  of  |  lants  of  a  scarlet  kind, 
forming  in  a  public  garden  at  Vienna  an  irregular  aud  small  group 
on  the  Grass  in  a  green  nook,  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs,  deserves 
a  note  of  commendation.  The  effect  was  such  as  any  one  could  enjoy  ; 
the  brilliancy  afforded  by  only  five  plants  was  intensified  by  the  ver. 
dure  of  the  Grass  and  evergreens,  and  there  was  no  geometrical 
twirling  to  divert  attention  from  the  essentiala  of  the  little  picture — 
the  plants. — Y. 

Early  Primroses. — We  have  already  quite  a  display  of  the  hardy 
double  white  Primrose,  and  it  is  greatly  prized  for  its  purity  and 
sweetness.  Where  no  heated  structure  exists  for  furnishing  cut 
flowers  during  the  winter,  such  plants  as  this  should  receive  a  little 
protection,  as  they  fill  a  void  that  would  otherwise  occur,  and  that,  too, 
when  flowers  are  most  appreciated. — James  Gboo3I,  Linton  Park, 
]^Iaidsto7ie. 

Cyclamens  Planted  Out. — Cyclamens,  though  ordinarily 
grown  in  pots,  thrive  beat  when  planted  out.  We  are  now  lifting  a 
quantity  of  them,  just  producing  a  dense  mass  of  flower,  that  have 
been  planted  out  in  frames  where  a  temporary  protection  could  be 
given  them  during  extreme  changes  of  temperature.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  Cyclamens  planted  out  start  with  greater  vigour  than 
those  in  pots  is  that  they  never  get  so  excessively  dry  as  those  in 
pots  often  do.  An  ordinary  flower-pot  offers  but  poor  protection 
against  a  scorching  sun,  unless  it  is  plunged  in  some  non-conducting 
material. — J.  Guoom. 

Earliness  of  the  Chrysanthemum. — I  have  a  large  bed  of 
Mrs.  George  Handle  Chrysanthemum  now  in  good  flower,  and  should 
the  weather  remain  open  it  will  be  fully  in  bloom  by  the  last  of  the 
month.  I  had  purposed  lifting  them  to  flower  under  glass,  but  they 
are  ready  before  I  am,  and,  further,  are  blooming  far  too  early, 
as  flowers  in  December  are  more  valuable  than  now.  These 
plants  have  not  been  pinched,  and  their  present  state  indicates 
exactly  natural  growth.  No  doubt  I  ought  to  have  pinched  them 
early,  but  Mrs.  G.  Handle  flowers  so  freely  from  the  side  shoots  that 
it  does  not  need  stopping,  except  to  ensure  very  late  flowers.  Should 
the  weather  hold  open  and  dry  the  bloom  will  be  as  good  outside  as 
Tinder  cover. — A.  D. 

Fuchsias  amongst  Ivy.— The  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Smith, 
Newry  (p.  31G),  against  carpeting  a  bed  of  Fuchsias  with  Ivy  eeem 
to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  very  purpose  of  my  proposal  (p. 
321)  was  to  afford  the  stools  of  the  Fuchsias  during  winter  the 
natural  protection  which  a  covering  of  Ivy  would  give,  and  Mr. 
Smith  eeenis  to  forget  that  the  very  essence  of  outdoor  Fochsia  cul. 
tare  lies  in  giving  the  plants  where  they  stand  such  protection  in 
hard  weather  as  shall  enable  them  to  be  permanent  deciduous  shrubs, 
and  not  birds  of  passage  flitting  from  house  to  bed  and  from  bed  to 


the  house  as  the  season  changed.  There  are  thousands  of  examples 
of  successful  permanent  Fuchsia  growth  about  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Downie  has  told  us  of  miles  of  permanent  plants  of  Riccartonion  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  but  there  are  plenty  of  such  nearer  home 
that  are  cut  back  every  winter,  and,  starting  again,  make  fine  bushes 
several  feet  in  diameter  during  the  summer.  What  Riccartoni  will 
do  others  of  a  free-growing  character  will  doubtless  do  also  if  encou- 
raged. In  planting  a  bed  of  Fuchsias  as  previously  suggested,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Ivy  should  be  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the 
application  of  liquid  manure  or  water  if  required,  but  as  the  thickest 
coating  is  needed  around  the  stools  durin?  winter,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Ivy  could  be  cut  away  all  around  the  Fuchsias  in  the  spring,  the 
soil  be  forked  up  and  manure  given.  The  Ivy  would  of  course  cover 
the  soil  again  during  the  summer,  but  not  to  root  into  it  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  There  need  be  little  difficulty  about  the  plan  if 
done  with  good  will  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  make  it  successful. 
Whilst  so  much  energy  and  labour  can  be  expended  in  the  planting 
and  care  of  carpet  beds  that  last  only  for  a  short  season,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  for  just  a  little  attention  to  be  paid  to  my  proposed 
Fuchsia  bed. — A.  D. 

I  cannot  quite  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 

Smith  regarding  Fuchsias  amongst  Ivy.  According  to  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  hardy  Fuchsias,  they  appear  to  be  able  to  thrive  under 
circumstances  to  which  most  other  flowering  plants  would  succumb. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Fuchsias  enjoy  liberal  treatment ;  but  I  have, 
at  the  same  time,  observed  them  flourishing  amongst  trees  aud  shrubs, 
where  both  moisture  and  nutriment  were  at  a  minimum.  With 
respect  to  their  association  with  Ivy,  an  instance  came  under  my 
notice  of  a  plant  that  flowered  well  every  year,  springing  up  each 
season  from  amongst  the  Ivy  with  additional  vigour,  and  not  a  par- 
ticle of  manure  of  any  description  was  ever  given  to  it.  I  believe 
that  the  better  way  would  be  to  grow  the  Fuchsias  liberally  for  a 
season,  getting  them  well  established,  and  then  plant  the  Ivy;  the 
Fuchsias  would,  by  that  time,  hold  their  own.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an 
experiment  well  worth  trying. — J.  Cornhill,  Byjieet. 

Florists'  Varieties  of  Fuchsias   for   Open-air   Culture. 

— Some  of  your  correspondents  have  directed  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  florist's  varieties  of  the  Fuchsia  for  open  air  decoration,  a 
purpose  for  which,  thoueh  but  seldom  employed,  they  are  eminently 
suited.  Long  as  we  have  possessed  the  Fuchsia  in  many  and  variable 
forms  of  colour  and  growth,  its  capabilities  in  this  way  appear  never 
to  have  been  generally  recognised.  Probably  our  eagerness  for  close- 
growing,  dwarf,  flowering  subjects  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  Fuchsia  is  just  one  of  those  plants  that  cannot  well  be 
made  to  fit  into  geometrical  designs ;  it  has  a  free  natural  growth  of 
its  own,  which  will  not  admit  of  much  restraint.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  in  a  great  measure  banished  from  our  pleasure  grounds.  When 
we  take  delight  in  seeing  plants  develop  themselves  as  Nature  in- 
tended them  to  do,  we  shall  then  fully  prize  the  good  properties 
which  Fuchsias  possess  when  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  free,  un- 
restricted root  ran.  Those  who  have  hitherto  grown  Fuchsias  in 
pots  can  only  form  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  Inxuriance  and  flowering 
capabilities  which  they  exhibit  when  planted  in  rich  soil.  When  it 
is  intended  to  form  a  bed  of  them,  or  to  plant  them  in  isolated  posi- 
tions amongst  shrubs,  the  soil  should  be  well  prepared,  as  the  more 
nourishment  the  finer  the  growth  will  be.  They  should  be  planted 
out  early  and  kept  well  watered,  otherwise  they  fail  in  freedom  of 
growth.  If  protected  in  winter  they  will  during  the  next  and  sue. 
oeeding  seasons  spring  up  with  renewed  vigour,  and  towards  the 
autumn,  when  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  beginning  to  look  shabby,  the 
Fuchsias  will  be  fresh,  bright,  and  handsome.  Many  growers  of  the 
Fuchsia  are  loth  to  discard  their  old  pot-bound  plants  ;  but  by  planting 
them  out  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  still  possessing  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  room  for  young  thrifty  specimens,  which,  for 
pot   culture,    are    better    than    the    old,     worn-out    plants. — John 

CoENHILL. 

Lychnis  coronata  grandiflora. — I  have  only  met  with  two 
plants  of  this  in  my  lifetime;  the  last  one  which  I  saw  was  in  a 
botanic  garden.  In  both  cases  the  plants  died,  aud,  this  being  so,  I 
should  imagine  that  it  is  a  difficult  plant  to  manage,  especially 
when  young — a  fact  which  may  account  for  its  scarcity.  *'  K.  L.  D." 
(p.  31-5)  may  well  be  proud  of  her  plant,  and  feel  assured  that  the 
flower  is  the  proper  colour,  as  most  of  the  plates  in  the  *'  Botanical 
Magazine,"  in  which  scarlet,  red,  or  orange  enters,  seem  through  age 
to  have  undergone  some  chemical  change,  and  notably  so  in  the  figure 
of  the  scarlet  Lychnis. — Thos.  Williams,  Ormslirh. 

Plumbago  capensis  in  Paris  Parks  and  Gardens. — 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Paris  I  was  much  struck  with  this  plant  as 
used  in  the  Paris  parks  and  gardens.  To  my  mind,  no  other  plant 
was  so  effective  or  gave  such  an  air  of  refinement  and  grace  to  its 
surroundings  as  this  did.     A  large  elongated  bed  in  the  ParoMonceau 
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was  entirely  filled  with  !t.  The  plants,  too,  grow  away  moot  vlgor- 
onsly,  being  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  bnshy  in  proportion,  and 
they  were  producing  snch  clusters  of  flowers  as  are  never  seen  in 
conservatories.  Evidently  it  is  one  of  the  best  bedding  plants  for 
that  climate,  as  one  meets  with  it  in  every  direction.  I  do  not  re. 
member  to  have  seen  it  used  at  home  ia  this  way,  but  it  was  alto, 
getber  so  charming  that  I  intend  growing  on  the  Paris  fashion  in  my 
bedding  arrangements  next  year,  for  though  one  cannot  expect  it  to 
do  as  well  in  our  climate,  it  was  so  good  there  that  if  it  only  does 
half  as  well  with  me  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied. — W.  W.  H. 


GIANT    COCKSCOMB. 
Subjoined    is  an  exact  portrait  of  the   gigantic  Cockscomb 
Bent  to  us  the  other  day  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High 
Holborn.     The  comb  measured  3  ft.  2  in.  lengthwise,  and  in 
the  thickest  part  1  ft.  4  in.  across.     The  leaves  were  large  and 


Cockscomb  3  ft.  2  in.  by  1  ft.  4.  in. 

healthy,  and  the  comb  itself  of  the  richest  velvety  crimsoiii 
very  double  and  highly  ornamental.  It  is  called  the  Empress 
Cockscomb. 


TLORAL  DECORATION  IN  CHURCHES. 
(Harvest  Thanksgivings.) 
Some  years  back  churches  were  seldom  decorated,  except  at 
Christmas,  but  now  it  has  become  customary  to  decorate  them 
at  Easter,  and  also  daring  harvest  thanksgivings.  A  pretty 
example  of  this  style  of  decoration  was  observable  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Upper  Norwood,  on  October  13,  where  a 
service  of  the  above  description  was  held  on  that  date.  The 
decorations  were  not  very  extensive,  being  confined  to  the 
chancel  and  font,  but  they  were  very  chaste  in  design, 
and  a  description  of  them  may  prove  useful  hereafter  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  work.  Round  the  base  of 
the  font,  which  is  of  stone,  were  grouped  pot  plants,  and 
behind  these  rose  a  few  stems  of  Asparagus,  which  were 
very  light  and  feathery-looking.  On  a  ledge  above  the  plants 
lay  different  kinds  of  harvest  produce,  not  even  forgetting 
Mushrooms,  and  round  the  edge  of  the  basin  was  a  heap  of 


Moss,  reposing  on  which  were  blooms  of  Eucbaris,  white  Asters, 
and  other  white  flowers.  Out  of  the  centre  of  the  basin  rose 
a  graceful  Palm,  and  round  the  hedge  were  hung  bunches  of 
Grapes  and  Vine  leaves,  and  one  long  spray  of  Passion-flower 
in  fruit  drooped  over  and  was  twined  round  the  pillar  of  the 
font  with  good  effect.  The  Passion-flower  is  a  most  useful 
plant  for  decorative  purposes,  being  equally  effective  in  bloom 
and  in  fruit.  The  chief  decoration  of  the  pulpit  consisted  of 
long  Fern  fronds  and  a  few  blooms  of  Eucharis.  Across 
the  chancel,  dividing  it  from  the  body  of  the  church,  was  a 
pretty  little  screen  in  the  form  of  Gothic  arches  made  of 
Pampas  Grass  springing  from  a  prettily  decorated  base.  From 
the  highest  part  of  each  arch  hung  a  bunch  of  Grapes  ;  along 
the  top  ran  a  fine  wreath  of  berried  foliage,  and  in  the  little 
triangles  formed  by  the  arches  and  wreaths  along  the  top  were 
stars  of  crimson  and  brown-tinted  leaves,  which  showed  up 
well  against  the  dark  green  background.  The  choir  stalls  and 
reading  desks  were  decorated  as  follows :  Over  the  front  of 
the  stalls  was  draped  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth  about  1  ft.  wide ; 
from  the  edge  of  this  hung  a  fringe  formed  of  Wheat  ears, 
with  a  beading  composed  of  sprays  of  small,  dark  green-leaved 
Ivy,  through  which  at  intervals  were  interspersed  little 
bunches  of  Acorns  and  Oak  leaves,  and  between  each 
bunch  of  Acorns  was  a  small,  bright  gold-coloured  Tomato. 
Along  the  top  of  the  drapery,  at  about  5  in.  apart, 
were  triple  cars  of  Wheat  arranged  in  the  form  of  spear- 
heads, and  across  the  stalks  ran  a  wreath  of  silver  Ivy,  each 
leaf  being  not  larger  than  a  sixpence.  The  fronts  of  the  read- 
ing desks  were  decorated  in  much  the  same  style,  except  that 
the  crimson  cloth  was  narrower,  and  at  the  top  of  the  straw 
fringe,  in  place  of  the  Ivy  wreath,  was  one  composed  of  tinted 
foliage,  through  which  were  worked  in  little  bunches  of  light 
and  dark  Grapes,  Cob  Nuts,  and  Acorns.  The  upright  ends 
of  the  desks  were  outlined  with  small-leaved  Ivy  and  trel- 
lised  with  fine  wreaths  of  tinted  foliage,  such  as  the  crimson 
leaves  of  the  Blackberry,  Virginian  Creeper,  Silver  Poplar  (the 
white  side  turned  out  so  as  to  show  off  well  against  the  crimson 
creeper),  brown  Oak  leaves,  dark  Ivy,  and  such  like,  with  little 
bunches  of  light  and  dark  Grapes  at  intervals,  and  where  the 
wreaths  crossed  they  were  stopped  with  a  small-sized  red 
Tomato.  The  top  of  the  trellises  were  finished  off  with  large 
bunches  of  Grapes  hanging  against  a  mat  or  background  oE 
Vine  leaves,  one  bunch  to  each  desh,  the  light  Grapes  being  on 
dark,  brown-tinted  leaves,  and  the  dark  ones  on  crimson-tinted 
foliage.  Large  bunches  were  also  similarly  arranged  in  front 
of  each  desk,  and  the  tops  of  the  desks  and  stalls  were  finished 
off  with  sheaves  of  Corn,  some  Barley,  and  Oats,  each  sheaf 
being  bound  with  sprays  of  Ivy,  and  the  Ivy  sprays  joined 
with  a  band  of  berries  of  the  mountain  Ash.  Under  the 
stalls  ran  a  wide  wreath  of  Corn  with  plumes  of  Pampas 
Grass  at  the  back  at  intervals.  The  back  of  the  communion 
table  was  quite  a  reredos  formed  of  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
form  was  almost  that  of  a  half  circle,  and  this  arch  was  a  solid 
formation  of  Brake  Fern  fronds  worked  into  Moss  ;  it  was 
edged  with  Corn  and  large  bunches  of  mountain  Ash  berries. 
Inside  of  this  wreath  was  one  formed  of  bunches  of  dark 
Grapes.  In  the  centre  was  a  cross  also  formed  of  dark  Grapes 
edged  with  Corn,  and  four  rays  were  formed  out  of  the  cross 
with  four  Arum  blooms.  On  the  table  were  four  bouquets 
composed  of  white  Asters,  Eucharis,  Primulas,  Pancratium 
fragrans,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  AUamandas,  and  light  Fern 
fronds,  while  at  each  side  were  staged  growing  plants  with 
Corn  and  other  harvest  trophies  at  the  base.  In  the  afternoon 
a  children's  harvest  festival  was  held,  all  the  children  being 
expected  to  bring  fruit  or  flowers.  At  the  conclusion  the 
flowers  were  taken  to  the  Children's  Hospital  in  great  Ormond 
Street,  and  the  fruit  to  the  Newport  Refuge  for  Homeless  Boys. 

Annie  Hassakd. 


Ivy  Growing  in  Houses. — It  may  interest  "V."  (p.  362) 
and  others  to  know  that  Ivy  is  largely  cultivated  in  many  places  in 
England.  For  dwelling  rooms,  as  a  rule,  it  is  most  satisfactory  when 
planted  in  boxes  and  trained  on  wire  or  wicker-work  trellises,  so  that 
when  not  required  it  may  be  moved  ont-of-doors,  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  dust,  &c.  Indoors  it  may  be  trained  in  any  form, 
either  round  doorways,  pier  glasses,  or  window  frames  ;  it  will  keep 
for  months  in  good  condition,  and,  as  it  requires  but  little  root. room, 
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a  small  box  will  suit  it,  and,  if  neoeagary,  spacas  may  be  left  for  a  few 
flowering  plants  at  the  baae.  But  perhapa  the  beat  effecta  are  pro- 
dnoed  in  corridors  or  covered  waya  which  are  only  partially  lighted. 
We  have  here  auch  a  corridor  running  the  whole  length  of  the  man- 
sion, and  it  ia  densely  covered  with  Irish  Ivy,  which,  either  by  day  or 
under  artificial  light,  has  a  charming  effect.  The  culture  of  Ivy  is  so 
simple,  that  it  is  frequently  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  and,  conse- 
quently,  into  disrepute  from  its  receiving  no  attention  at  all.  When 
allowed  full  scope  on  a  roof  it  aoon  disturbs  both  slates  and  tilea ;  but 
when  kept  closely  cut  in,  so  that  young  foliage  may  be  freely  produced, 
it  will  at  all  eeasoDs  be  bright  and  cheerful. — J.  Grooh,  L into iiF ark. 


PROPAGATING. 

Cape  Heaths. — AU  the  free-growing  varieties  of  these,  such 
as  hyemalis,  Willmoreana,  Siudryana,  and  others,  are  best 
increased  in  March  and  April.  The  cuttings,  which  must  be 
young  and  fresh,  should  be  made  as  represented  by  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  leaves  should  be 
carefully  cub  off  with  a  small  sharp  knife,  or  a  pair 
of  small  propagating  scissors,  which  are  much  the 
best.  The  cutting  pots  for  all  sorts  of  Heaths 
must  be  prepared  with  care,  in  order  to  ensure 
success;    4|-in.  and  6-in.  pots  are   best   for   the  r 

purpose ;    a   2|-in.    pot  should     be    inverted   at  I 

the  bottom,  and  the  space  around  it  should  be  filled 
up  with  crocks  broken  small,  and  the  dust  sifted  Heath  Cutting, 
out  of  them.  The  soil  must  be  half  peat  and  half  sand  sifted 
fine;  some  of  the  rough,  or  sittings  should  be  placed  level  over 
the  crocks,  then  fill  up  with  fine  soil  and  press  all  down  firmly, 
leaving  ^  in.  at  the  top  to  fill  with  silver  sand  which  has  been 
previously  washed.  It  must  not  be  patted  down,  but  pressed 
rather  firmly  and  level ;  sprinkle  with  a  fine-rosed  pot,  and  put 
the  bell-glasses  on  ;  the  latter  ought  to  be  at  least  i  in.  from 
the  edge.  The  cuttings  are  best  put  in  in  rows  across,  begin- 
ning in  the  centre,  and  doing  one  half  first;  make  a  hole  with 
a  small  dibber  (made  of  Box  wood  is  the  best),  insert  the  cut- 
ting, and  fasten  it  in  with  the  dibber,  filling  the  holes  up  with 
a  little  dry  sand  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  when  filled  the 
pots  may  be  plunged  half  way  up  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and 
the  glasses  taken  off  and  wiped  dry  every  morning.  In  about 
a  month,  when  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  give  air  by  raising 
the  glasses  a  little  with  a  small  piece  of  wood,  till  they  are 
ready  to  be  removed  altogether.  Watering  must  be  attended 
to  with  care,  and  after  the  first  time  only  give  it  to  those 
that  get  dry  over  the  glasses.  Cuttings  of  the  hard-wooded 
varieties,  such  as  tricolor,  Massoni  major,  &c.,  are  best  put  in 
late  in  summer  and  early  in  autumn.  The  same  care  must  be 
taken  in  preparing  the  cutting-pots,  making  the  cuttings,  &c. ; 
they  must  be  kept  on  a  platform  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
propagating  house,  on  a  cold  bottom,  for  two  months,  until  they 
have  callused,  and  they  must  be  carefully  watered  and  on  no 
account  in  any  other  way  except  over  the  glasses ;  they  may 
then  be  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  the  glasses  must  be 
wiped  every  morning,  and  in  about  two  months  more  they  may 
be  raised  by  degrees.  All  the  hard-wooded  varieties  take  three 
times  as  long  to  root  as  the  free-growing,  or  what  are  some- 
times termed  the  soft-wooded  kinds. 

Epacrises. — These  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  free- 
growing  Heaths,  except  that  the  plants  intended  for  stock 
must  be  got  into  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  from 
bb'^  to  60°,  to  induce  them  to  make  shoots  for  cuttings,  which 
are  best  made  with  a  knife.  If  a  large  quantity  of  any  given 
sort  be  required,  take  off  the  cuttings  from  plants  in  the  cold 
pits  that  have  been  cut  back  after  flowering,  and  let  them  stand 
till  callused  on  a  cold  bottom  for  two  months  previous  to  putting 
them  in  heat.  I  have  had  very  good  batches  in  this  way,  but 
the  former  is  the  quickest  and  most  successful.  H.  H. 


Aralia  Sieboldi. — This  has  a  handsome  appearance  planted  singly 
on  Grass.  Several  plants  of  it  in  the  pleasure  grounda  here  have  a 
striking  effect.  They  have  a  fine,  bold  habit  of  growth  and  hand- 
some foliage,  and  where  the  climate  allows  of  their  standing  oat-of- 
doors  permanently  they  form  attractive  objects. — J.  G. 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

FUCHSIA.S   AS    EXHIBITION"    PLANTS. 

There  is  a  complaint  that  the  Fuchsia  ia  not  now  the  popular  exhi- 
bition plant  which  it  once  was,  and  that  the  complaint  ia  well  founded 
there  can  be  little  doabt.  Why  such  should  be  the  case  ia  not  so 
much  worth  inquiry,  as  it  is  to  show  that  a  plant  so  easily  cultivated, 
so  graceful  in  its  character,  and  so  thoroughly  decorative  wheo  in 
bloom,  can  be  grown  almost  by  any  one.  Ia  the  west  of  England, 
however,  there  are  still  grown  and  exhibited  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
men Fuohaiaa  ever  seen,  a  result  that  occurs  not  from  any  speciality 
as  regards  climate  or  position,  but  solely  because  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  ia  well  encourged,  and  the  encouragement  is  responded  to. 
Noble  pyramids  of  leaves  and  flowers  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height, 
perfect  in  form  and  bloom,  are,  indeed,  objecta  rarely  seen  ;  but  if 
this  can  be  done  in  one  part  it  ia  certain  that,  under  similar  conditions 
of  culture,  it  might  be  done  in  another.  I  have  grown  Fuchsias  for 
exhibition  in  past  years,  and,  although  I  have  not  reached  to  the 
high  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Lye,  or  the  Messrs.  Mould,  of  Devises, 
yet  such  fortune  aa  it  was  possible  locally  to  secure  always  followed 
the  ayatem  of  culture  I  adopted,  which  waa  simple,  but,  neverthe- 
less, effective.  I  may  premise  my  remarks  as  to  culture  by  saying 
that  our  chief  local  show  waa  held  in  the  autumn,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  such  plants  aa  would  be  at  their  best  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Theae  were  obtained  from  early,  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  taken  off  aa  soon  as  the  first  bloom  on  old  plants  was 
over.  These  put  in  early  in  September  in  a  mixture  of  sharp 
sand  and  loam  would  root  and  be  well  established  in  3. in. 
pota  by  Christmas.  Beyond  keeping  the  plants  in  auch  warmth 
through  the  winter  as  a  greenhouse  would  give  no  farther  pushing 
was  attempted  until  March,  when  a  shift  into  4i-in.  pots,  and  further 
into  a  gentle  bottom. heat,  would  start  the  new  growth  for  the  aeason, 
A  few  weeks  in  a  little  heat  would  suffice  so  far  as  soon  to  need  the 
first  pinching,  which  should  take  place  at  every  shoot  as  soon  as 
bloom  buds  appear.  The  object  of  the  grower  should  be  to  avoid 
unfurnished  wood,  and  if  all  flowering  joints  are  pinched  out  there 
will  remain  only  eyes  that  will  start  renewed  growth  aa  needed.  By 
the  end  of  April,  being  then  fine  strong  plants  well  furnished  with 
a  good  leader  and  side  shoota,  they  should  be  got  into  a  cold  frame 
or  greenhouse,  and  there  remain  and  kept  growing  on  until  the  middle 
of  May  when  the  plants  should  be  shifted  at  once  into  their  blooming 
pota  which,  for  that  season,  should  be  what  are  known  aa  sixteens,  or 
about  9  in.  in  diameter.  These  offer  abundant  root  room  for  good  plants 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  which  height,  aooordiug  to  the  sorts  grown, 
may  be  looked  for.  The  open-air  culture  now  commences,  and  this  com- 
prises  the  key  to  the  system.  Fuchsias  grown  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  summer  sua  make  less  growth,  but  what  there  is  ia 
firmer  and  shorter  jointed.  Ordinarily,  it  would  be  recommended  that  if 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  pots  the  plants  should  be  as  much  in  the 
shade  as  possible,  and  this  would  be  good  advice  if  the  pots  were 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  hot  sunshine,  but  it  is  a  part  of  thia 
system  of  culture  that  the  pots  shall  be  plunged  either  iu  tan,  ashes. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  leaves,  care,  however,  being  taken  that  each 
pot  stands  on  a  slate  or  tile  to  keep  the  worms  from  entering  the  drain- 
age hole.  When  the  plants  have  received  their  final  shift  into  the  bloom- 
ing pots  and  have  a  well  established  framework  for  the  forma- 
tion of  specimens,  they  are  then  plunged  in  some  material,  aa 
mentioned,  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  in  snoh  a  position  as 
shall  permit  them  to  receive  ail  possible  amount  of  sunshine  and  air, 
and  so  far  apart  aa  to  admit  of  being  freely  moved  round  to  the  sun 
as  the  growth  may  exhibit  a  tendency  to  draw  one  way.  Pinching 
must  be  regularly  continned  all  over  each  plant  when  flower  buda 
appear,  and,  although  the  growth  ia  necessarily  slow,  yet  it  is  certain, 
and  a  robust,well-built  plant  is  inevitable.  After  each  pinching,  a  fresh 
leader  is  easily  encouraged.  Six  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  show 
at  which  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  the  plants  pinching  should  cease, 
and  every  encouragement  be  given  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  a 
free  growth.  As  the  pots  will  now  be  full  of  roots,  weak  manure 
water  should  be  given  twice  a  week,  and  both  foliage  and  bloom  will 
show  its  beneficial  effects.  A  fortnight  before  the  show  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  the  shade  or  in  a  cool  house,  but  a  shady  spot  out- 
of-doors  is  the  best  place,  and  here  they  will  attain  the  finest  bloom- 
ing  condition,  and  be  all  that  can  be  desired  aa  pyramidal  Fuchsias. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  such  plants  as  these  will,  for  summer 
shows  the  following  year,  make  grand  plants,  and  although  it  is  well 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  such  young  plants  from  year  to  year,  yet 
older  specimens  will  continue  with  care  to  be  good  for  exhibition  for 
several  years.  Sorts  that  are  now  worthy  of  special  mention  as 
good  exhibition  kinds,  and  that  flower  with  great  freedom  and  carry 
their  blooms  well  when  travelling,  are,  of  red  kinds,  Gazelle,  Warrior, 
Queeuj  Elegance,  Charming,  and  Lizzie  Hexham ;  of  whites,  Wilt* 
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shire  Laes,  Arabella,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  Bluahing  Pride,  alba  ooooinea, 
and  Letty  Lye.  These  are  bnt  a  few  of  many  that  are  good,  but 
they  have  the  highest  recommendation  of  a  very  suooeasful  grower 
and  exhibitor  of  Fuchsias.  A.  D. 


ANEMONE-FLOWERED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Anemone-I'LOWeeed  CHRTSA^'THEMUMs  have  an  elevated  disc  of 
quilled  tubes,  surrounded  by  an  outer-  row  or  fringe  called 
guard  petals.  This  class  of  Chrysanthemums  is  somewhat 
limited  as  regards  number,  but  all  of  them  are  so  very  beauti- 
ful that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  variety  that  will  not 
■well  repay  the  trouble  taken  in  growing  ic.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary in  a  cultural  point  of  view  in  reference  to  Anemone- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : 
Procure  cuttings  as  early  as  possible  after  the  blooming  season 
is  over,  and  insert  them  round  the  edges  of  small  pots 
which  can  be  put  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  wet  and  frost. 
They  ■will  be  sure  to  strike,  and  in  spring,  ■when  -well  rooted, 
pot  them  off  singly,  shifting  them  on  till  the  blooming  pot  or 
last  shift  is  reached,  when,  if  ordinary  attention  has  been  given 


Double  Anemone-flo-trered  Chrysanthemum  CVilmorin), 

them,  a  splendid  bloom  cannot  fail  to  be  the  result.  For  exhi- 
bition purposes  the  large  Anemone-flowered  kinds  are  shown 
singly,  and  the  Pompones  in  trusses  of  three  in  a  bunch. 
Among  the  most  desirable  large  kinds  are  the  following : — 

Fleur  de  Makie. — Pure  white,  rather  small,  but  most  exquisitely 
pure  in  colour.  This  is  largely  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market, 
where  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  Where  cut  bloom  is  required  in 
large  or  small  qnantitiea  this  variety  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
George  Hock  is  sjnonjmoaa  with  this  kind. 

Virgin AiE. — This  is  also  a  very  fine  white,  much  like  the  preceding, 
but  differing  from  it,  inaamuoh  aa  it  does  not  commence  to  bloom  till 
the  other  has  faded,  that  is,  after  the  second  week  in  December,  and 
it  continuea  in  good  condition  thronghout  that  month,  and  even  well 
into  January. 

Lady  Margaret.— Pure  white,  and  a  very  fine  large  variety,  with 
long  guard  petals.  It  is  not  quite  so  neat  aa  the  other  whites  named, 
but  it  is  a  charming  flower  either  for  the  conservatory  or  drawing- 
room. 

Gluck. — This  is  a  fine  yellow,  somewhat  early,  and,  whether  for 
colour,  shape,  or  habit,  certainly  unsurpassed. 

Sunflower. — A  fine,  large.  Primrose  variety,  somewhat  latej  a 
good  flower,  and,  although  rather  pale  in  colour,  one  of  the  beat. 

Mrs.  Pethebs. — A  fine  flower,  of  a  silvery-lilac  shade,  and  dwarf 
in  babit|  as  is  also  the  preceding. 


Prince  of  Anemones. — Lilao  blash,  with  a  fine  disc,  early, ^  and 
one  of  the  best  j  a  very  plump  flower,  dwarf  in  habit,  and  invariably 


Princess  Louise. — This  is  somewhat  wanting  in  fulness  of  guard 
petal,  but  it  is  so  early,  dwarf,  and  full,  that  it  should  be  grown 
where  cut  bloom  is  required. 

King  of  Anemones. — If  a  dark  flower  be  wanted,  this  should  be 
grown  ;  colour,  cherry  red,  with  lighter  centre  ;  rather  tall. 

Anemone  Pompones  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
flowers,  being  free  bloomers,  and  affording  such  happy  com- 
binations of  colour,  that  when  once  grown  there  is  but  small 
chance  of  their  ever  again  being  discarded.  For  cut  bloom 
and  conservatory  decoration  the  following  are  desirable  : — 

Madame  Montels. — Guard  petals  pure  white,  centre  gold ;  a  fine 
full  Anemone,  and  one  which  is  invaluable  for  cutting. 

Marie  Stuart. — Very  delicate  blush,  with  pale  yellow  centre  ;  a 
chaate  and  exquisite  variety,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  uae 
for  decorative  purposes  or  for  bouquets. 

ZoBEiDE,  Perde,  and  Asteea  are  three  silvery. rose-coloured 
varieties,  large  and  full,  and  kinds  that  should  be  grown  in  every 
collection,  however  small. 

Antonius. — A  flower  with  a  very  fine  disc ;  and  what  doubly 
enhances  its  value  is  the  fact  that  it  emits  a  pleasing  fragrance. 

Mr.  Astie. — This  in  all  points  is  a  most  perfect  flower,  and  one 
which  is  fine  in  habit. 

Eugene  Lanjaulet  ia  also  a  very  fine  yellow. 

Amongst  dark  flowers,  Firefly  (scarlet),  Dick  Turpin  (ma- 
genta), and  Calliope  (ruby-red)  are  sure  to  recommend  them- 
selves. There  are  many  others  useful  for  exhibition  purposes, 
but  the  foregoing  are  the  best  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  and 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  F.  T.  Davis. 

Plumstead  Common. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  POTS. 
In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  reside  Chrysanthemuma  generally  are 
the  reverse  of  being  late,  and  the  growers  for  exhibition  at  our  local 
show  on  November  20  are  fearing  if  the  mild,  open  weather  con- 
tinue the  flowera  will  be  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  are  re- 
quired, especially  those  plants  which  have  been  housed  under  glass. 
The  plants  are  coming  into  flower  with  marked  rapidity,  even  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  can  be  kept  much  later  than  usual  owing  to  the 
nights  being  soft  and  mild.  I  have  a  !ew  specimens  of  good  varie- 
ties that  are  in  a  rare  healthy  condition  in  7-in.  pots.  The  plants 
were  set  out-of-doors  in  a  slightly-shaded  place  all  the  summer, 
and  not  plunged,  aa  ia  usual.  They  were  well  watered  and  syringed, 
aa  required,  and  treated  to  occasional  doses  of  Amies'  Chemical 
Manure.  When  a  dressing  was  given  the  soil  was  gently  stirred  on 
the  surface,  a  little  of  the  manure  sprinkled  over  it,  and  worked  into 
the  soil  when  water  was  given.  Aa  soon  aa  the  weather  promised  to 
be  dry  a  surfacing  of  what  might  be  termed  rich,  juicy  manure  was 
given,  piling  it  up  round  the  rima  of  the  pota,  and  leaving  an  opening 
round  the  stems  of  the  plants  for  water.  Since  this  was  done 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  has  greatly  improved,  and  the  flower  buda 
are  swelling  up  in  good  style.  I  have  not  thinned  out  the  buda  to  one 
on  the  point  of  each  shoot,  but  have  left  about  four  to  each.  The 
planta  are  wanted  for  conservatory  decoration,  not  for  exhibition, 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  so  many  blooms.  Some  of  my 
plants  are  carrying  from  twenty. five  to  thirty. five  fiowers,  and  they 
will  be  fine  objects  in  my  cold  conservatory  during  November.  I  am 
unwilling  to  introduce  them  yet  as  there  are  so  many  planta  in  bloom. 
There  are  Fuchsias — fulgens  and  Dominiana — also  some  of  Mr,  Lye'fl 
new  varieties,  which  are  extremely  well  adapted  for  conservatory 
decoration,  because  of  their  continuous  free.flowering  qualities ; 
several  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Abutilons — Lemoinei,  Boule  de  Neige, 
rosajfiorum,  and  vexillarinm — Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Plumbago 
capensis,  Traohelium  coeruleum,  and  a  few  others.  Summer  is, 
indeed,  lingering,  and  it  is  helping  to  pass  away  the  dull  season  of 
the  year  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  D. 


PELARGONIUMS  THROUGHOUT  THE  SUMMER. 
Generally  speaking,  the  large-flowered  Pelargoniums  are  considered 
to  have  ceased  to  flower  by  the  end  of  July  or  the  middle  of 
August.  The  common  practice  is  to  grow  a  set  of  plants  all  propa- 
gated at  the  same  time  and  grown  on  together ;  consequently,  they 
come  into  bloom  eii  masse,  and  when  the  head  of  fiower  ia  gone 
Pelargoniums  are  done  with  for  the  summer.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  the  universal  practice,  but  it  is  a  very  general  one.    To-day  (Oct. 
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18)  I  have  cut  some  fine  trusses  of  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande  from 
plants  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  if  the  fine,  genial,  snnay  weather 
continue,  other  trasses  of  bloom  will  spring  up  to  reward  my  labours 
in  endeavouring  to  have  flowers  as  late  as  possible  in  the  season. 
This  is  easily  brought  about  by  keeping  some  of  the  autumn. struck 
cuttings  pinched  back  till  the  first  week  in  July,  and  giving  them  a 
Blight  shift  to  carry  them  through  the  autumn  blooming.  A  few 
cuttings  struck  in  May  and  kept  growing  all  through  the  summer  and 
winter,  without  allowing  them  to  flower,  come  into  bloom  in  early 
spring,  and  so  from  six  to  seven  months  of  Pelargonium  flowers  is 
secured.  This  is  done  in  a  house,  where  autumns  damp  and  gloomy, 
winters  wet  and  cold,  and  early  spring  frosts  have  to  be  contended 
with.  I  find  young  plants  do  better  for  flowering  in  early  spring  than 
old  ones  cut  back  in  August  and  repotted  early  in  Sept.  Triomphe 
de  St.  Mande  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  such  work  as  this, 
because  of  its  vigorous  growth,  continuous  free-flowering  properties, 
and  bold  trusses  of  bloom.  The  market  growers  say  it  is  too  vigorous 
and  irregular  in  growth;  but  this  is  just  the  quality  for  a  cold 
greenhouse.  It  blooms  and  throws  out  vigorous  shoots  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  is  never  in  the  case  of  growing  plants  an  absence  of 
blooming  wood.  Of  other  good,  free-flowering  varieties,  I  have 
grown  Crimson  King,  Kob  Jioy,  Empress  (a  very  pretty  white). 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  (bright  scarlet),  and  Heroine  (rosy. pink). 
I  find  them  very  valuable  for  cuttiog  from,  and  visitors  are  always 
pleased  to  be  able  to  take  away  a  handful  of  flowers.  Cuttings  are 
Btruck  with  great  ease  almost  all  through  the  year.  I  pat  in  two 
batches  of  cuttings,  a  few  in  early  spring,  the  bulk  in  August.  I 
ripen  off  a  plant  or  two  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  have  some  good, 
matured  wood  at  the  heel  of  the  cutting  at  least.  These  are  put 
into  small  pots,  three  in  a  pot  round  the  sides,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted,  potted  off  singly  into  3. in.  pots.  While  they  are  in  these 
pots  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  them  ;  either  grow  them  on 
quickly  into  flower,  or,  by  pinching  back,  lay  the  foundation  of  larger 
specimens  to  flower  at  a  later  period.  A  large  grower  of  Pelargoniums 
for  market  once  remarked  that  he  cared  not  for  his  plants  so  long  as 
they  were  in  3-in.  pots  and  doing  well.  Mr.  Turner  would  be  found 
quite  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  that.  Only  lay  the  foundation  of 
&  good  plant  while  it  is  in  this  stage  of  probation,  and  when  it  is 
ehifted  into  a  larger  pot  it  cannot  fail  to  develop  into  a  handsome 
specimen  if  intelligently  cultivated.  D. 


I=X.^TE     CX.I. 


GROWING  ORCHIDS  WITHOUT  HBA.T. 
The  culture  of  Orchids  would  be  no  doubt  much  extended,  and  espe- 
cially among  amateurs,  who  possess  a  small  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  were  it  not  for  the  idea  which  exists  with  the  unini- 
tiated, that  they  require  a  certain  fixed  temperature  and  special  treat, 
ment  not  easily  adopted.  Such  an  idea  is,  however,  a  mistake,  as 
regards,  at  least,  some  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  beautiful  Orchids 
in  cultivation.  In  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  there  ia  just  now  a  house- 
ful of  Orchids,  which,  for  health,  vigour,  and  freedom  of  blossom 
could  not  easily  be  surpassed,  and  these  have  been  grown  without 
any  fire-heat  whatever  since  March  last;  and,  indeed,  have  at  no 
time  had  any  more  fire.heat  applied  to  them  than  just  suflicient  to 
keep  out  frost.  It  is  stated  that  by  such  treatment  the  plants  make 
larger,  stouter,  and  healthier  bulbs  than  they  otherwise  would  do, 
and  short,  thick  leaves,  whilst  those  to  which  fire-heat  ia  applied 
systematically  make  long,  thin  leavea  at  the  expense  of  the  bulbs, 
which  do  not  develop  themselves  so  well,  and,  consequently,  do  not 
bloom  so  profusely.  These  plants,  moreover,  have  never  been 
syringed  overhead,  as  this  causes  the  tops  to  grow,  but  not  the  roots, 
which  it  is  obvious  cannot  be  condncive  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants. 
To  insects  plants  thus  treated  are  seldom  subject.  The  foUowiug  are 
among  the  kinds  grown  succeesfulty  under  the  treatment  juat  alluded 
to:  OdontoglosBum  Alexandra),  Peacatorei,  niveum,  cirrhosum, 
Andersonianum,  Halli,  roseum,  Bictonense,  Uro-Skinneri,  gloriosum, 
and  nebulosum  j  Oncidium  macranthum,  tigrioum,  crispum,  F*jrbesi, 
Marshallianum,  varicosum,  and  Rogersi ;  all  the  showy  kinds  of  Mas- 
devalliaa,  Indian  Crocuses  (Pleionee),  Cymbidiums,  Ccclogynectistata, 
corymbosa,  and  barbatft,  and  Lfelia  autumnalis.  These  and  many 
others,  could  be  grown  well  in  any  light,  inexpensively. built  house 
even  in  London,  and  the  pleasure  they  would  afford  would  be  tenfold 
greater  than  that  to  be  gained  from  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  similar 
plants,  which  usually  constitute  the  stock  in  such  houses,  and  which 
entail  quite  as  much  or,  perhaps,  more  trouble  and  expense  in  their 
cultivation  than  the  Orchids  just  named.  C.  W.  8. 


Paraffin  Oil  an  Insecticide. — I  have  lately  heard  good  ac- 
counts of  the  value  of  this  oil  for  destroying  insects.  Several  years 
ago  an  experienced  cultivator  told  me  that  paraffin  oil  applied  in  the 
manner  described  by  your  correspondents  was  his  remedy  for  green 
or  black  fly.— J.  G. 


VABIETIES  OP  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA. 
TuE  history  of  the  beautiful  genus  Lapageria  is  not  without 
interest,  independently  of  the  \  alue  of  its  members  as  orna- 
mental plants.  Few  persons,  probably,  are  aware  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  Lapageria,  given  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon  as  long  ago 
as  1802.  The  genus  was  described  by  the  botanists  mentioned 
in  the  third  volume  of  their  "  Flora  Peruviana  et  Chilensis," 
and  dedicated  to  Josephine  Beauharnaise  de  Lapageria,  first 
wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  a  great  patroness  of  botany  and  natural 
history.  Only  the  rose,  or  rose  and  crimson,  variety  was  known 
to  them,  and  in  their  figure  (plate  297)  they  show  the  spotted 
interior  of  a  flower  similar  to  that  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of 
our  plate.  According  to  the  same  authors,  this  variety  was 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conception,  where  its  roots 
were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  Sarsaparilla.  The 
fruit,  which  is  occasionally  produced  in  abundance  in  this 
country,  is  a  pulpy  berry  of  a  delicious  flavour,  highly  esteemed 
by  the  aborigines  of  Chili.  Almost  every  botanist  and  plant 
collector  who  has  since  visited  the  country  has  naturally  dried 
specimens  of  so  showy  a  plant,  and  it  appears  to  be  common 
throughout  the  coast  region  of  the  province  of  Araucan,from 
Conception  to  Valdivia.  Gay,  in  his  "  Flora  Chilena,"  ex- 
pressly states  that  it  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and 
that  it  prefers  a  humid,  somewhat  shady,  situation.  This 
is  fully  borne  out  by  our  experience  of  the  plant  in  this 
country,  as  it  nowhere  succeeds  better  than  out-ofdoora 
in  the  south-west  of  England  and  Ireland.  Contrary  to 
what  is  the  case  with  many  plants,  the  Lapageria  produces 
flowers  in  a  wild  state  as  large  or  larger  than  when  under  cul- 
tivation. Dried  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Reed  have  flowers 
Sj  in.  long.  Living  plants  of  the  ordinary  L.  rosea  were  sent 
to  Kew  in  1847  by  an  American  gentleman  named  Wheelright, 
and  the  following  year  Messrs.  Veitch  received  a  consignment  of 
it  through  their  collector,  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb.  The  Kew  plants 
did  not  flourish,  and  although  Messrs.  Veiteh's  plants  grew  well, 
they  did  not  flower  for  some  time;  but  in  18i9  a  coloured 
plate  appeared  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  which  was  pre- 
pared from  dried  specimens  and  Lobb's  coloured  sketch  of  the 
flowers  made  in  Chili.  In  18-50,  however,  it  is  recorded  that  it 
flowered  in  several  gardens  in  this  country.  L.  alba  was  origin- 
ally sent  from  Chili  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Paris  by  a  Mr. 
Labadie  in  18.51,  and  it  flowered  there  the  following  year,  and 
was  described  and  figured  by  Prof.  Decaisne  in  the  "  Revue 
Horticole."  The  varieties  named  superba,  rubra,  &o.,  are  the 
fruits  of  subsequent  importations  or  improved  seedling  varie- 
ties raised  in  this  country.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  so-called  white  varieties, 
some  of  them  being  more  or  less  tinged  with  pink,  as 
were  those  figured  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole  "  and  "  Botanical 
Magazine."  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


FLOWERING  OF  THE  LAPAGERIA. 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  floriferous  habit  in  this  splendid 
greenhouse  climber  depends  upon  the  variety,  which  is  no 
doubt  true  to  some  extent ;  but  much  more  depends  upon 
situation  and  culture,  as  I  think  the  following  experience  will 
prove.  W  hen  I  came  here,  now  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  found 
a  pretty  old,  but  not  large,  plant  of  L.  rosea  growing  in  a  r2-in. 
pot  in  a  cool  conservatory.  It  had  not  flowered  freely,  I  was 
told,  but  it  was  desired  that  it  should  be  kept  in  the 
pot  for  a  particular  reason,  and  so  I  allowed  it  to  remain, 
shifting  it  occasionally  or  top-dressing  it  as  required.  The 
plant  continued  to  flower  in  an  intermittent  way  throughout 
the  year,  but  not  profusely.  At  last  I  determined  to  plant  it 
out  against  the  back  wall  of  a  Camellia  house  in  a  moderately 
shady  situation,  and  had  a  trellis  attached  to  the  wall  to  train 
it  to.  Here  it  grew  with  astonishing  vigour  each  summer, 
producing  shoots  from  the  bottom  as  thick  as  moderately 
strong  pot  Vines  and  more  than  12  ft.  long ;  but  still  it  did 
not  flower  so  freely  as  was  expected,  though  what  flowers  it 
did  produce  were  fine.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  I 
forget  which,  I  determined  to  transfer  the  plant  to  another 
house,  a  span-roofed  one,  where  it  would  receive  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  the  two  things  necessary  to  the  perfect  ripening  of  the 
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wood.  This  was  in  January,  1876.  With  much  labour  the 
plant  was  untwisted  from  the  wires  and  taken  up  with  a  heavy 
ball  of  fine  roots  and  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand  loam  predominating.  The  shoots 
were  trained  in  a  systematic  way  to  wires  stretched  about 
9  in.  from  the  glass,  and  no  shade  was  given  during  the 
summer,  the  bouse  being  kept  cool  and  airy,  and  only  the  frost 
excluded  in  winter.  In  August  of  the  same  year  the  plant  began 
to  flower  profusely,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  November. 
Tor  a  long  while  200  flowers,  not  to  mention  buds,  could  be 
counted  npon  it  at  one  time.  I  sent  examples  of  trusses  and 
wreaths  of  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  their  opinion  as  to  the 
variety  and  its  free-flowering  habit,  and  ihcy  pronounced  it 
to  be  very  fine  indeed.  This  season  the  plant  has  not  made 
so  much  growth,  and  I  begin  to  be  afraid  it  has  been  partially 
weakened  through  flowering  so  much  last  autumn ;  still,  it  has 
flowered  well,  and  is  now  blooming  just  about  as  well  as  it  did 
last  year.  It  began  to  flower  in  August  again  freely,  and  has  at 
the  present  time  150  flowers  upon  it,  besides  buds.  I  counted 
at  one  time  seven  or  eight  trusses  of  fives  and  sixes,  and 
plenty  of  threes  and  fours.  In  two  cases  two  trusses  of  sixes 
were  produced  from  two  terminal  buds  close  together,  making 
clusters  of  twelve.  I  imagine  clusters  of  twelve  from  one 
bud  are  not  common,  if  such  have  been  recorded.  The  pro- 
duction of  clusters  is  a  matter  of  pinching  the  shoots  at  the 
right  time.  I  noticed  that  particularly  last  season,  and 
pinched,  in  consequence,  rather  perseveringly  during  the  past 
season,  hence  the  number  of  clusters,  of  which  we  have  more 
than  single  flowers.  All  the  clusters,  without  exception,  are 
produced  from  terminal  buds  where  the  shoots  were  pinched, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  this  treatment  will  produce  them 
unfailingly  if  the  plant  be  otherwise  well  treated.  I  do  not 
say,  however,  that  clusters  are  desirable;  I  would  rather 
have  the  flowers  come  singly  at  every  joint.  Last  year  we 
had  wreaths  of  eight  and  nme  flowers  from  as  many  buds, 
each  about  one  or  two  inches  apart,  and  I  found  these  very 
useful  on  some  important  occasions  for  decorating  tall  vases 
that  required  to  be  draped  with  drooping  flowers.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  a  fine  young  plant  of  L.  alba  which  was  planted 
in  the  same  bed  at  the  same  time  as  the  other,  in  fact  close 
beside  it,  with  the  object  of  mixing  the  two  together,  has  this 
season  died  down  to  the  root  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  The 
shoots  perished  from  the  top  downwards,  and  the  other  day 
I  took  out  the  root  quite  dead.  The  plant  flowered  well  last 
autumn.  I  can  only  explain  its  dying  from  the  fact  that  the 
sun  shone  rather  strongly  in  at  the  gable  end  of  the  span- 
roofed  house  upon  the  plant,  and  killed  it  by  sun-atroke. 
Although  I  had  the  glass  thickly  whitewashed  as  soon  as  the 
first  injured  leaves  were  observed,  the  foliage  and  shoots 
continued  to  wither  and  die.  In  other  respects  both  plants 
were  treated  alike ;  only  L.  rosea  has  no  foliage  exposed  to 
the  gable  of  the  house,  and  consequently  does  not  receive  the 
sun's  rays  so  directly.  Have  any  of  your  readers  noticed  a 
similar  case  ?  J.  S. 

Woi-tlcy.  


A  Good  Wintsr-flowetingr  Plant.— Tjdaea  Robert  le  Diablo 
is  not  only  the  most  ahowy  and  best  in  ita  class,  bat  it  also  ranks 
amongst  the  best  of  plants  which  afford  a  good  display  of  b!o38om  in 
winter.  I  lately  saw  some  well-grown  plants  of  it  in  tho  Pine- 
apple Nursery  ;  they  were  growing  in  8-in.  pota  in  soil  consisting  of 
loam  and  cow  manure.  Each  pot  was  furnished  with  fire  or  six 
vigorous  plants,  having  large  healthy  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  flower- 
buds,  which  will  continue  to  open  in  succession  for  several  months  to 
come.  Such  plants  are  equally  valaable  for  their  easy  culture,  and  for 
the  display  which  they  give  at  a  seaaon  of  the  year  when  flowera  are 
most  esteemed. — S. 

Impatiens  Jerdoniee. — When  grown  in  a  cool  house  near  the 
glass,  this  old,  but  comparatively  little  cultivated,  plant  makes  one 
of  the  most  attractive  objecta  for  the  conservatory  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  If  grown  in  5. in.  or  6. in.  pots  it  forms  compact,  bushy, 
little  plants  with  bronzy. green  leaves  and  bright  scarlet  and  orange 
blossoma,  which  are  very  useful  for  the  ornamentation  of  small  vases, 
or  for  the  front  row  on  the  conservatory  stage.  Such  plants  also 
look  well  when  placed  from  six  to  ten  together  in  pans  among  Club 
Mosses.  Numerous  plants  of  it  now  may  be  seen  in  flower  in  several 
of  the  London  nurseries. 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Asguloas. — Orchids  of  this  clasa  are  not  so  extensively  grown  as 
they  deserve  to  be;  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  largo  size  and 
totally  distinct  character  of  their  flowers  at  ouce  commend  them  to 
the  notice  of  Orchid  growers.  Amongst  them  there  is  nothing  that 
approaches  the  yellow,  flowered  A.  Clowesi,  whilst  A.  eburnea,  A. 
virginalis,  and  A.  Ruckeri  are  fitting  compaoions  to  it.  Where  these 
Anguloaa  are  grown  it  often  happens  that  they  do  not  possess  the 
strength  and  vigour  which  they  easily  attain  where  their  treatment 
is  favourable  to  their  full  development.  The  most  frequent  cause  of 
a  deficiency  in  strength  may  generally  be  traced  to  their  being 
grown  in  too  high  a  temperature.  Under  snoh  clrcamstances,  and  a 
deficiency  of  light,  they  keep  on  lingering  without  acquiring  the 
power  to  produce  more  than  half  the  number  of  blooms  of  which 
they  are  capable  where  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  is 
more  favourable  to  their  natural  requirements.  The  best  I  have  ever 
bad  or  seen  were  grown  in  a  temperature  some  6''  or  8"^  higher  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  in  speaking  thus  of  these  plants, 
and  almost  all  other  Orchids,  it  is  necessary  for  the  inexperienced  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  that  in  a  state  of 
cultivatioQ  succeed  best  with  comparatively  little  artificial  heat,  as 
thus  described,  must  not  be  submitted  to  anjthiog  like  the  full 
volume  of  air,  and  consequently  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
exists  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  where  the  lights^top  and  eidos^ 
are,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  day  in  mild  weather,  thrown  wide 
open,  for  wherever,  through  an  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  real 
requirements  of  the  plants,  such  a  course  is  followed,  it  is  sure  to 
end  in  failure.  Anguloas  are  also  plants  that  appear  to  thrive  best 
with  considerably  more  root  moisture  than  the  majority  of  Orchida 
require.  Whilst  on  this  subject  of  water  to  the  roots  I  would 
recomoaend  all  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  to  diligently 
study  the  moisture  requirements  of  the  various  families  and  species 
of  plants  which  they  grow.  This  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 
There  is  often  too  great  a  disposition  to  generalise  by  speaking  of 
Eist  Indian  plants,  intermediate  heat-requiring  kinds,  and  the  still 
cooler  sorts,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  each  of  these  divisions 
required  to  be  treated  alike,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  matter  of  water.  To 
this  more  than  to  anything  else  may  be  traced  the  want  of  success 
which  even  many  extensive  growers  experience  through  giving  too 
much  or  too  little,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  many  of  the  plants  which 
they  attempt  to  cultivate.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  remark  that  in 
many  of  the  most  noted  collections  of  Orchids  it  will  be  found  that 
one  or  other  section  of  the  plants  succeed  in  a  way  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  whilst  the  others  are  a  comparative  failure;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying  that  the  want  of  a  full  realisation  of 
the  different  requirements  of  the  plants  in  this  matter  of  water  to 
the  roots  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
Where  these  Anguloas  are  subjected  to  the  treatment  above  indicated, 
they  will  be  found  to  succeed  and  add  a  charm  to  any  collection  of 
these  most  attractive  plants,  in  which  diversity  of  form  and  colour  is 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. — This  is  even  a  more  useful  plant  than  the 
foregoing,  from  the  fact  of  its  blooming  over  a  lengthened  period, 
the  flowers  lasting  long,  and  coming  in  not  only  through  the  spring, 
but  during  the  winter,  when  there  is  a  comparative  scarcity  of  bloom. 
A  few  more  degrees  of  heat  than  are  required  by  the  Anguloas  will 
answer  for  this  Lycaste,  such  as  placing  the  plants  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house.  Yet  it  will  also  be  found  to  succeed  better  with 
less  heat  than  that  to  which  it  is  often  subjected.  It  is  a  species 
that  I  should  recommeni  those  forming  collections  to  have  plenty  of, 
being  little  liable  to  disease.  Imported  plants  of  it,  too,  possess  such 
variety  that  scarcely  two  will  be  found  alike,  from  the  deep  roay- 
colonred  L.  Skinneri  atrorubens  to  the  pure  white  L.  S.  alba.  If 
placed  when  in  flower  in  an  atmosphere  where  there  is  not  so  much 
humidity  as  will  spot  the  blooms  by  condensation  upon  them,  they 
will  last  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Although  it  requires  a  much  moister 
condition  of  the  soil  whilst  in  active  growth  than  many  Orchids,  it 
will  from  this  time  forward,  when  growth  is  nearly  completed,  neces- 
sarily need  drier  treatment. 

Barkerias. — Like  most  other  Orchids,  the  completion  of  growth 
with  these  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  time  when  they  were 
started.  In  most  cases  their  leaves  and  pseudo.bulbs  will  be  about 
attaining  their  full  size,  but  until  that  is  the  case  water  must  not  be 
quite  withheld,  for,  grown  as  they  generally  are  on  blocks  suspended 
from  the  roof,  or  in  pots  filled  with  the  lightest  material,  they  will 
bear  keeping  somewhat  moister  than  the  majority  of  Orchids  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  injurious  influence  of  making  second 
growth.  The  most  satisfaetory  kinds  are  B.  spectabilis,  B.  Skinneri, 
and  B.  elegans,  for  though  these  plants  are  of   comparatively  small 
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growth,  and  seldom  find  a  place  in  the  large  collections  met  with  on 
exhibition  tables,  they  are  most  desirable  subjeots, 

Brassavolas. — These  comparatively  small-growing  plants  will 
now  be  about  finishing  their  season's  growth.  The  yellow-flowered 
B.  glauca  generally  does  better  with  cooler  treatment  than  most  of 
the  other  kinds.  If  caltivated  in  too  high  a  temperature  it  rarely 
flowers  freely  or  at  all.  The  singular  and  large  cenerally  solitary- 
flowered  B.  Digbyana,  B.  cordata,  B.  nodosa,  B.  lineata,  and  B. 
grandiflora  are  also  well  worth  growing. 

Camarotis  purpurea.— This  is  another  small-growing  subject, 
which  succeeds  besu  on  a  block.  Its  miniature  Saccolabium.like 
ppikes  produced  freely  in  the  spring,  combined  with  the  little  space 
which  the  plant  occupies,  render  it  deserving  of  better  treatment 
than  it  generally  receives  from  those  who  confine  their  collections 
largely  to  species  that  are  popular  for  the  time  being.  It  will  yet 
be  making  growth,  and  should  be  watered  regularly.  It  will  succeed 
best  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  East  Indian  house. 

Cymbidiums. — Though  a  rather  extensive  family,  some  are  so 
much  more  attractive  than  others  as  to  make  the  more  inferior  varie. 
ties  of  little  importance.  Amongst  those  holding  a  first  place  are  the 
ivory-white  C.  eburneum  and  the  somewhat  less  esteemed  C.  Maatetsi ; 
these,  likewise,  will  now  be  about  completing  their  growth^  and  should 
gradually  receive  less  water. 

General  Treatment. — Everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
place  the  many  species  that  have  yet  considerable  growth  to  make 
under  the  best  conditions  as  to  light,  giving  less  moisture  especially 
in  the  atmosphere,  than  hitherto.  Its  influence  in  promoting  exteosion 
of  leaf  surface  at  the  expense  of  solidity  in  texture  is  much  greater 
now  than  daring  bright  weather.  Then  the  sun's  heat  not  only 
quickly  dries  up  the  vapour  given  oS  from  troughed  pipes  and  the 
moistened  surfaces  of  paths  and  stages,  but  it  also  has  a  direct  in- 
fluence in  solidfying  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  as  they 
extend.  Take,  therefore,  every  opportunity  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  to  give  air  for  a  time  each  day  in  a  way  that  will  not  only 
tend  to  the  requisite  drying  and  sweetening  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
80  as  to  effect  a  complete  displacement  of  the  effete,  pent-up  air, 
replacing  it  with  that  which  is  fresh  and  not  exhausted. — T.  Baines. 

Poinsettias. — -In  order  to  assist  these  to  push  large  and  brilliant 
floral  leaves,  and  to  obtain  them  of  stout,  firm  texture  for  catting 
or  other  decorative  purposes,  the  plants  should  now  be  placed  in 
gentle  bottom. heat,  with  their  heads  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible 
without  actually  touching  it.  Should  they,  however,  be  required  for 
removal  to  assist  in  furnishing  the  conservatory,  it  will  be  better  to 
avoid  the  bottom-heat,  as  they  retain  their  lower  leaves  much  fresher, 
and  are  far  more  enduring  when  they  have  to  remain  in  a  low  tem- 
perature. Liquid  manure,  if  used  in  a  tepid  state  (by  the  addition 
of  warm  water),  will  now  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  increasiog 
the  size  of  the  flower-beads,  and  imparting  a  brighter  and  richer 
colour  to  them. 

Sucharis  amazonica,  always  bo  valuable  for  cutting,  is  doubly 
80  during  the  dull  mouths  of  winter,  when  its  pure  white  flowers  show 
up  in  such  pleasing  contrast  with  the  beautiful  Euphorbia  jacquinias- 
flora,  and  the  rich,  glowing  scarlet  of  the  Poinsettia.  In  order  to 
have  it  successfully  in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  portion  of  the  stock  should  have  been  rested  by  having  been  placed 
in  a  cooler  temperature  without  bottom-heat,  with  only  just  sufficient 
water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  leaves  in  a  fresh,  green  state.  If 
this  mode  of  treatment  have  been  carried  out  for  the  requisite  period, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  flower  if  at  once 
placed  in  brisk  bottom-heat,  and  well  supplied  with  water  at 
the  roots.  If  the  drainage  be  free  and  open,  and  the  soil  in  the  same 
condition,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  over-saturating  them  with  water, 
as  they  will  take  and  enjoy  more  than  most  plants,  especially  after 
they  have  been  a  week  or  two  in  strong  heat,  and  their  roots  thereby 
urged  into  a  state  of  activity.  Before  starting  them  see  that  they 
are  entirely  free  from  bag,  and  give  the  leaves  a  thorough  sponging 
to  clear  them  of  any  dust  or  deposit  of  any  kind  that  may  have  col- 
lected  on  them.  Eucharis  have  a  special  liking  for  being  watered 
overhead  as  well  as  at  the  roots ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  placed  be  at  all  dry,  they  should  be  frequently 
syringed,  always  using  clear  warm  water  for  the  purpose.  Any  that 
have  ceased  blooming,  and  have  become  thick  and  crowded  with  bulbs, 
should  be  shaken  out  and  divided,  and  the  small  and  medium-sized 
plants  laid  aside  to  grow  on  by  themselves,  while  the  largest  and  best 
should  be  potted  in  large  pots,  putting  from  twelve  to  eighteen  bulbs 
in  each,  according  to  the  sizes  used. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  than  which  a  more  charming  or 
useful  winter-flowering  stove  plant  does  not  exist,  should  now  have 
every  attention  paid  it  to  make  the  growth  firm  and  mature,  without 
which  they  never  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Where  they  are 


required  for  catting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them  along  the  front 
of  a  cool  stove,  with  their  heads  kept  down  by  straining  a  few  pieces 
of  twine  under  the  rafter,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  stems  of 
the  plant  will  then  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  in  which 
position  they  will  derive  full  benefit  of  all  the  light  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  receive  at  this  season.  Flowers  that  are  produced  under 
such  favourable  conditions  last  in  a  cut  state  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
those  that  are  allowed  to  expand  far  away  from  the  light  and  air, 
and  where  they  have  to  endure  the  same  amount  of  heat  and  moistura 
necessary  for  the  general  stock, 

Greenliouse  Plants, — ^All  soft. wooded  greenhouse  plants  are 
now  liable  to  damp ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  therefore,  which 
they  occupy  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  well  ventilated.  In 
wet  weather  a  little  fire-heat,  with  ventilation  at  the  same  time,  may 
also  be  used.  Pick  off  every  damping  leaf  or  portion  of  leaf;  and 
should  a  shoot  be  damped  through,  cut  it  off  under  the  diseased  spot, 
and  rub  the  incision  with  powdered  charcoal.  Allow  no  fallen  leaves 
to  remain  lying  about  the  house,  as  they  are  sure  to  generate  damp, 
and  will  certainly  communicate  it  to  any  plant  coming  in  contact 
with  them. 

Heliotropes  that  have  been  kept  in  pots  during  the  summer  for 
early  blooming  should  now  be  placed  on  shelves  close  up  to  the  glass, 
so  that  they  may  receive  all  the  sun  and  light  possible,  or  be  put  iu 
a  dry,  warm  pit,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  same  advantages.  For  late 
blooming,  plants  taken  up  from  the  flower  garden,  cut  back,  and 
potted  in  small  pots,  and  afterwards  placed  iu  heat  to  grow  them  on 
again,  make  fine  plants  by  March  or  April,  when  they  are  most  useful 
for  cutting  or  conservatory  decoration,  for  either  of  which  purpose 
they  are  always  highly  prized. 

Mignonette  that  has  been  grown  in  pots  for  flowering  through 
the  winter,  and  also  that  which  was  sown  later  to  come  in  during  the 
spring,  and  which  has  been  placed  in  the  open  air,  will  now  need 
protection.  As  it  is  no  longer  safe  from  frost  oat-of-doora,  it  should 
be  removed  to  frames,  where  it  will  be  secure  for  some  weeks  to 
come,  as  we  have  not  usually  more  frost  befoie  Christmas  than  can 
be  kept  out  with  an  ordinary  covering  of  mats.  For  all  such  pur- 
poses the  frames  should  stand  on  a  good  bed  of  ashes,  in  aa  dry  a 
condition  as  can  be  had,  which  will  tend  in  some  measure  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  from  which  we 
generally  suffer  in  the  last  months  of  the  year.  Place  the  frames  in 
the  lightest  situation  available,  and  let  the  plants  stand  on  inverted 
pots  sufficiently  large  to  raise  the  tops  close  up  to  the  glaaa,  by 
which  means  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air  amongst  them  aa  well  as  to  receive  all  the  light  possible.  Take 
the  light  completely  off  during  the  whole  of  each  day  when  there  is 
no  rain,  and  tilt  them  back  and  front  when  it  is  wet,  the  object  being 
to  keep  the  growth  now  made  as  stout  and  compact  as  possible,  upon 
which  in  a  great  measure  will  depend  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
flowers  which  the  plants  will  produce.  There  is  a  doable  advantage 
in  keeping  Mignonette  in  frames  through  the  autumn  as  late  aa  it 
can  be  done  without  suffering  from  cold  or  damp,  inasmuch  as  treated 
in  that  way  it  is  leas  liable  to  get  drawn  up  weakly  than  in  a  green- 
house, and  it  prevents  houses  from  getting  so  much  crowded  as  they 
otherwise  would  be.  Do  not  over-water  ;  at  the  same  time  the  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  over-dry  ;  give  liquid  manure  with  a  little 
soot  in  it  every  other  time  water  is  required  ;  the  soot  will  give  a 
deep  green  colour  to  the  leaves  in  place  of  the  yellow,  sickly  hue  so 
often  seen  in  the  case  of  Mignonette  grown  in  pots.  Above  all  avoid 
having  too  many  plants  in  a  pot,  or  a  weakly  condition,  with  little 
flower,  is  certain  to  be  the  result  j  two,  or  at  most  throe,  are  enough 
for  a  6-in.  pot. 

Flower    Garden. 

Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Verbenas. — Where  it  ia 
not  intended  to  preserve  the  plants,  they  may  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  position  in  the  beds  aa  long  aa  they  remain  attractive.  Some 
of  the  winter  and  spring.flowering  bedding  plants,  such  as  Aubrietiaa 
and  the  Forget-me-nots,  which  are  already  showing  flower,  will  be  in 
proper  condition  to  take  the  place  of  the  summer  bedders  as  soon  as 
the  latter  are  removed.  The  two  systems,  i.e.,  spring  and  summer 
bedding,  may  therefore  thus  be  made  to  unite  with  each  other,  and 
in  that  way  prevent  the  flower  garden  ever  being  entirely  devoid  of 
flowering  plants.  All  bedding  plants  intended  to  be  preserved  should 
now  be  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  will,  together  with  rooted  and  par- 
tially-rooted cuttings,  require  to  be  frequently  attended  to  in  the  way 
of  removing  all  decaying  leaves.  Water  should  be  given  sparingly  at 
present,  as  about  this  time  damp  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  frost. 
A  glass  roof  will,  probably  for  some  time  to  come,  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  frost,  and  an  occasional  brisk  fire  during  fine  days, 
when  abundance  of  air  can  be  given  freely  at  the  same  time,  will  be 
found  to  be  beneficial  in  warding  off    damp.      Most  of  the  many 
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varieties  of  Fuohsiaa  form  very  ornamental  and  permanent  flower 
beds,  more  particularly  the  white -oorolla'd  varieties  of  the  Madame 
CorneUissen  type.  When  planted  out  in  the  open  air  they  may 
generally  be  treated  as-ordinary  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  or  during 
very  severe  winters  the  surface  of  the  beds  containing  them  may  be 
mulched  with  a  slight  covering  of  cinder  ashes,  old  tan,  or  sawdust. 
The  Cineraria  maritima  is  also  an  exceedingly  useful  hardy  bedding 
plant ;  as  a  white  or  silver.foliaged  marginal  plant  it  is,  perhaps, 
unsurpassed,  and  will  last  for  any  number  of  years  ;  indeed,  the  older 
the  plants  the  more  white  the  foliage  becomes.  It  requires  no  pro- 
tection during  ordinary  winters,  but  should  not  be  cut  down  until 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  breaking 
close  to  the  BUI  face  of  the  soil;  after  being  cat  close  down  it  will 
immediately  break  into  growth  and  become  at  once  effective.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  ribbon  bordering,  contrasting,  aa  it  does, 
agreeably  with  the  Perilla,  or,  better  still,  with  Dell's  dark-leaved 
bedding  Beet.  For  this  purpose  it  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  as  a 
silver-leaved  plant,  to  the  Centaurea,  as  it  can  be  cut  or  pinched  in 
with  impunity. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

At  this  season  it  is  usual,  though  the  practice  is  not  universally 
adopted,  to  loosen  or  nnnail  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  from  the 
walls,  the  theory,  which  is  no  doubt  a  correct  one,  being  that  auch  a 
proceeding  aaaiata  in  keeping  the  buds  longer  in  a  dormant  state, 
thus  retarding  growth  in  the  spring,  aa,  of  course,  the  later  the  trees 
a^e  in  flowering  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  their  having  favour. 
able  weather.  Oar  spring  season  is  so  treacherous,  and  the  fruit 
crops  depend  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  weather  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  that  any  method  that  will  successfully  retard  the 
blooming  period  is  worth  adopting,  regardless  of  labour.  When 
unnailing,  see  that  the  main  branches  are  securely  fastened  to  prevent 
rocking  or  wind-waving. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli. — One  of  the  best  vegetables  for 
this  time  of  the  year  ia  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  It  is 
not  (^nly  excellent  in  quality,  but  the  plant,  being  robust,  produces  a 
great  weight  of  crop  upon  a  given  space.  Theheada  are  compact,  white, 
and  remarkably  tender,  even  when  they  have  attained  a  large  size.  It 
thrives  well  in  almost  any  soil,  without  the  assistance  of  so  much 
manure  as  ia  required  by  some  sorts.  Where  sowings  were  made  at  two 
or  three  different  times,  the  first  will  have  been  fit  for  use  some  time 
back,  and  the  succoasional  sowings  will  furnish  a  supply  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  to  ensure  this  the  crop  will  require  aome  attention. 
In  this  variety  the  leaves  do  not  turn  inwarda  to  protect  the  heada  in  the 
leaat;  on  the  contrary,  they  leave  them  fully  exposed  to  the  weather. 
For  this  reason  it  haa  not  found  favour  with  some  growers,  but  we 
find  it  very  easy  to  supply  this  want  by  drawing  the  leaves  together 
and  tying  them  round  with  a  piece  of  bast.  This  should  be  done 
when  the  plants  are  dry  and  as  soon  as  the  heada  begin  to  form. 
They  should  not  be  tied  so  tightly  aa  to  injure  the  leaves  or  exclude 
air  and  light,  otherwise  they  become  blanched  and  decay.  By  using 
the  means  just  recorded,  the  heads  will  escape  unscathed  from  the 
effects  of  8°  or  10^  of  froat.  Later  in  the  autumn,  when  an  open 
shed,  in  which  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  light  and  air,  ia  to  spare,  aome 
ordinary  aoil  may  be  put  into  it,  and  a  number  of  plants,  the  heads 
of  which  have  attained  a  usable  size,  may  be  placed  io  the  soil,  but 
not  too  thickly,  or  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  aud  injure  the  heada. 
If  this  be  done  in  succession  as  the  plants  form  heada,  there  will  be 
in  hand  a  supply  of  Cauliflowers  to  fall  back  upon  ahould  'severe 
weather  set  in  early.  Framea  or  pita  are  of  course  better  than  a 
shed  in  which  to  keep  them,  but  these  are  generally  required  for 
other  purposes.  The  practice  of  taking  up  Cauliflower  or  Broccoli 
in  autumn  when  nearly  fit  for  use,  aud  hanging  them  head  down- 
warda  in  a  shed  or  other  building,  is  not  good,  for,  although  they  will 
keep  for  a  time  in  that  way,  they  get  tough  aud  inferior  compared 
with  such  aa  have  had  their  roots  in  moist  aoil.  The  later  crops  of 
Broccoli  that  are  intended  to  eome  in  during  winter  and  spring, 
should  at  once  be  laid  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  enduring  severe 
frost.  The  object  in  laying  Broccoli  ia  twofold — First,  to  check 
growth  ;  disturbing  a  consi'Jerable  portion  of  the  roots  naturally 
haa  the  effect  of  hardening  and  solidifying  the  whole  plant,  and  of 
enabling  it  better  to  withstand  severe  weather.  Secondly,  to  place 
the  plants  in  such  a  position  that  the  sun,  during  alternate  frost 
and  thaw,  will  not  get  to  the  hearts,  aa  these  suffer  more  from 
froat  in  the  night  after  being  thawed  by  the  sun  in  the  day 
than  when  continuously  frozen.  For  thia  reason  the  heads 
should  alwaya  be  laid  so  aa  to  face  the  north  or  west.  To 
accomplish  this,  if  the  rows  run  east  and  west,  commence  on 
the  north  side  of  the  first  row,  and  take  out  a  spit  of  soil 
JQst  the  width  of  the  spade,  so  aa  to  form  a  trench  within  2  in. 
or  3  in.  of  the  stems    of    the    plants,    laying  the  soil,  as  the  work 


proceeds,  on  the  aide  away  from  the  row.  This  will  necessarily 
remove  it  from  the  roots,  no  more  of  which  ahould  be  broken  off  than 
can  be  avoided.  AH  the  plants  in  the  row  yhonld  then  be  regularly 
bent  over,  until  their  heads  rest  on  the  ridge  of  aoil  taken  out  of  the 
trench.  When  this  ia  done,  commence  with  the  next  row,  taking  the 
soil  out  so  as  tb  form  a  similar  trench,  and  laying  it  in  a  ridge  upon 
the  sterna  of  the  row  of  planta  bent  over,  so  as  to  cover  them  right  up 
to  their  bottom  leaves  ;  and,  in  this  way,  proceed  until  the  whole  is 
completed.  If  the  rows  stand  north  and  south,  the  work  must  be 
begun  on  the  weat  side.  By  this  process,  aa  will  be  eeen,  all  the  roots 
on  one  aide  of  each  row,  and  a  portion  of  those  on  the  other,  are 
considerably  disturbed.  This  will  cauee  the  leaves  to  flag  a  good 
deal  for  a  week  or  two,  which  baa  the  desired  effect  in  checking 
growth.  The  more  vigorous  and  large  the  plants,  the  greater  ia 
the  necessity  for  thus  preparing  them  for  winter.  In  light  soils, 
where  they  can  be  got  up  without  much  mutilation  of  the  roots, 
should  it  be  desirable  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  some  other  crop 
before  the  Broccoli  is  off  in  spring,  they  may  be  taken  up  altogether 
and  laid  in  aome  more  convenient  place,  lifting  them,  aa  far  as  pos- 
aible,  with  all  their  roots  intact.  Whore  Broccoli  is  properly  managed 
in  this  way,  it  is  only  during  exceptionally  severe  winters  that  it  gets 
destroyed,  and  the  drier  the  land  is  the  more  frost  the  plants  will 
bear  without  injury.  The  length  of  time  during  which  this  vege- 
table affords  a  aucceasion,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  there  does 
not  exist  much  variety,  makes  it  worth  while  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  preserve  it. 

Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Onions. — Late  crops  of  Turnips  should 
be  gone  over  and  handweeded,  as  Chickweed,  Groundsel,  and  other 
annuals  will  continue  to  grow  and  seed,  if  not  removed.  It  is  now 
of  little  use  to  hoe  auch  weeda  up  and  leave  them,  as  they  take  freth 
root  directly,  through  the  insufficiency  of  solar  heat  to  kill  them. 
Autumn. sown  Carrots,  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring  use,  ahould  alao 
be  kept  clear  of  weeda,  and  thinned  out  sufficiently  to  allow  them 
room  to  grow  ;  aa  they  will  be  used  whilat  email,  4  in.  or  5  in.  apart 
in  the  rows  will  be  sufficient.  Tripoli  Onions  may  now  be  planted, 
and  should  be  lifted  with  a  trowel  or  small  fork,  so  aa  to 
preserve  all  the  roots  unhurt,  and  this  cannot  be  accom- 
pliahed  if  they  are  pulled  up.  They  ought  to  be  planted 
with  a  dibber,  in  rowa  14  in.  apart,  a  distance  of  3  in.  being  left 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows;  this  will  allow  for  losses  in  the 
wiuter,  but,  should  all  live,  they  can  be  thinned  out  in  the  epring,  so 
as  to  leave  them  9  in.  asunder.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put 
them  in  too  deep  ;  the  roots  and  the  base  of  the  plants  should  be  just 
covered,  so  that  they  may  be  held  in  an  unright  position.  If  the 
weather  be  dry  give  them  a  moderate  watering  at  the  time  of  planting. 
These  transplanted  Onions  are  leaa  liable  to  injury  in  a  aevere  winter 
than  those  that  are  permitted  to  remain  where  they  were  sown  j  they 
alao  often  make  finer  bulbs.  They  are  much  esteemed  for  cooking 
purposes,  on  account  of  their  mild  flavour,  and  the  larger  they 
are  grown  the  better  they  are  in  this  respect;  consequently,  a 
good  piece  of  ground  should  be  selected,  which  must  be  deeply  dug 
and  well  broken,  plenty  of  manure  being  added.  All  these  opera- 
tions should,  so  far  aa  possible,  be  carried  out  when  the  aoil  is 
dry,  for  treading  upon  it  when  in  a  wet  state  dees  much  injury. 
Continue  to  thin  out  winter  Spinach  ;  if  the  thinnings  cannot  be 
used  as  fast  as  the  crops  require  more  space,  the  planta  that  are 
drawn  out  should  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  as  overcrowding 
thus  late  in  the  season  will  prevent  those  that  are  to  remain  attaining 
a  condition  to  enable  them  to  survive  aevere  weather.  The  principal 
crops  of  Celery  for  winter  use  should  now  have  the  earthing-up 
process  completed,  drawing  the  soil  well  up  to  the  leaves,  ao  as  to 
form  at  top  a  sharp  ridge,  by  which  means  water  will  be  thrown  off. 
In  damp  situations  it  ia  no  uncommon  occurrenca  during  wet  weather 
to  see  water  standing  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows ;  meana  should 
always  be  taken  to  admit  of  its  running  off,  otherwise  it  is  almost 
certain  to  cause  the  crop  to  rot.  Late  Potatoes  have  suffered  from 
disease,  and  should  be  carefully  looked  over  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  so  na  to  remove  those  that  are  affected.  Late- 
sown  Turnips  have  grown  very  fast ;  the  wet  has  also  had  the  effect 
of  causing  the  tops  to  grow  larger  than  usual,  and  if  at  all  crowded, 
these  will  interfere  with  the  roots  increasing  in  size  as  they  ought  to 
do  ;  as  they  will  yet  grow  considerably  if  space  be  allowed  them, 
more  should  be  thinned  out. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

October  S8. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Creaa  in  boxes  placed  in  heat. 
Potting  off  Sweet  Basil  into  6.in.  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  warm 
house  to  give  a  supply  during  the  winter  ;  also  potting  Tomato  cut- 
tings to  grow  on  for  early  fruiting.  Putting  a  good  coat  of  long 
litter  round  the  shoots  of  Globe  Artichokes.  Clearing  off  old  Rhubarb 
and  Seakale  leaves  and  manuring  the  ground.  Filling  pit  with 
manure  and  leaves  that  had  previously  been  well  prepared  for  top 
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ViDes.     Gettiog  a  little  Chioory  and  Dandelion  into  the  Mashroom 
house  to  blanch. 

Oct.  29. — Potting  a  batch  of  lite  Pritnnlaa  and  Cinerarias.  Re- 
mo7iDg  Pelargoniums  from  cold  frames  into  Vineries.  Nailing  np 
Ivy,  Roses,  and  other  climbers  on  walls  to  prevent  them  being  injured 
by  wind,  and  to  give  them  an  orderly  appearance.  Taming  over  a 
large  heap  of  manure,  and  adding  20  lb.  of  salt  and  1  bushel  of  soot 
to  the  cartload.     Putting  some  new  stakes  to  joung  trees. 

Oct.  30. — Removing  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  from  cold  pits  to 
warmer  qnarters.  Stirring  the  soil  among  Spinach,  Eodive,  Lettuce, 
Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower  plants.  Cutting  for  use  Veitch's  new  Autumn 
Self-protecting  Broccoli  in  fine  condition.  Mowing,  cleaning  up 
leaves,  and  rolling  gravel  walks. 

Oct  31. — Taking  up  Aagust-sown  Cabbage  plants,  and  planting 
borders  with  the  small  plants,  placing  them  6  in.  apart,  for  spring 
planting.  Turning  a  large  heap  of  leaves  and  manure  for  making 
hotbeds,  and  covering  up  Seakale  and  Rhubarb.  Earthing  up  late 
Celery  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  workable  condition.  Getting 
manure  on  the  ground  whilst  it  is  dry. 

November  1. — Sowing  French  Beans  in  pots  and  placing  them 
in  heat.  Covering  up  Endive,  and  tying  up  Lettuces  to  blanch. 
Clearing  out  Melon  frames,  and  preparing  them  for  wintering  Endive 
and  Lettnce.  Cleaning  leaves  off  the  walks,  and  getting  them  all 
rolled  down.  Giving  Leeks  and  Cardoonsa  final  earthing  up.  L^ok. 
ing  over  the  Cauliflowers,  and  turning  down  leaves  where  required, 
and  placing  some  of  the  forward  ones  in  an  open  shed. 

Nov.  2. — Potting  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  forcing.  Planting 
Daisies,  Wallflowers,  and  Myosotis.  Getting  up  Dahlia  roots,  and 
storing  them  away  in  a  dry  room.  Clearing  away  Scarlet  Runners, 
and  storing  away  the  best  of  the  sticks  for  the  earliest  crop  another 
year.  Spawning  Mushroom  ted  and  covering  i.  with  mould.  Water- 
ing  the  Pines  all  through  that  require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — 
Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts.— W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS   FOR   NORTHERN  DISTRICTS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  the 
fruit  crops  annually  given  in  The  Garden,  that  intending 
planters  cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  such  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  as  are  known  to  succeed  best  in  their  own  particular 
locality.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  districts  where  the 
climate  is  peculiarly  capricious,  as  it  is  in  Lancashire,  where 
the  more  tender  class  of  hardy  fruits  do  not  grow  well,  and 
sometimes  do  not  even  survive  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter. 
Apples  and  Pears  are,  however,  so  numerous  and  rich  as  regards 
varieties,  that  by  making  a  judicious  selection  of  them  ample 
supplies  of  culinary  and  dessert  fruits  may  be  secured.  During 
the  last  three  seasons  one  disaster  or  another  has  marred  the 
prospect  of  a  well-stocked  fruit  room.  In  the  years  1876-77 
the  blossoms  were  frozen  to  death,  and  this  year  the  crops  of 
Pears  and  Apples,  though  not,  generally  speaking,  abundant, 
were  in  many  localities  fair  average  crops  ;  but  what  escaped 
the  frost  last  spring  were  destined  to  meet  a  worse  fate.  During 
the  recent  equinoctial  gales,  it  was  sad  to  see  really  fair  crops 
strewn  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions,  and  that,  too,  within 
a  few  days  of  their  being  ready  to  be  harvested.  Bush-fruit 
culture  seems  to  afford  the  only  remedy  for  such  disasters;  or 
perhaps  a  more  general  adoption  of  the  dwarf  pyramid  system 
of  growth  would  yield  the  most  profitable  returns.  It'is  ob- 
vious, from  recent  experience,  that  where  it  is  possible  to  in- 
troduce various  systems  of  fruit  culture  the  opportunity  should 
be  at  once  embraced. 

Arches  of  fruit  trees,  for  instance,  would  be  suitable  in  some 
parts  of  most  gardens.  Then  there  is  the  horizontal  and 
oblique  cordon  planted  in  narrow  borders  where  root  extension 
is  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
branches  or  spurs,  which,  of  course,  are  restricted  to  space  ; 
and  there  is  also  the  espalier  mode  of  training,  which  has  been 
recommended  in  The  G.iiinEN  a  short  time  ago.  Before  form- 
ing plantations  of  young  fruit  trees  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
them  in  a  small  nursery  for  twelve  months.  The  roots  some- 
times suffer  in  transit ;  and  although  they  look  none  the  worse 
for  the  time  being,  yet  the  progress  made  by  the  trees  may  not 


turn  out  satisfactory  the  first  season.  This  plan  also  affords 
an  opportunity  of  weeding  out  all  cankered  trees  or  discarding 
old  varieties.  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  now  so  cheap,  that  a 
small  nursery  full  of  them  would  cost  but  little ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  them  would  enable  one  to  weed  out  the  old  trees 
about  the  place  by  degrees.  In  other  words,  operations  of  this 
character  should  be  anticipated  by  having  young  trees  in  a 
fruit-bearing  state  before  the  old  ones  are  discarded.  They 
need  occupy  but  little  room,  and  by  being  replanted  annually 
they  can  be  kept  fit  for  removal  whenever  they  are  required. 
I  have  seen  a  very  large  garden  restocked  in  this  way  without 
the  supply  of  fruit  ever  being  out  off.  There  is  one  other  point 
in  hardy  fruit  culture  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  is, 
shelter.  This  I  have  seen  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  manner 
a  few  days  ago  when  visiting  a  neighbour's  garden.  It  is 
walled  in  all  round,  and  its  position  is  such  that  destructive 
winds  sweep  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  without  injuring  the 
crops  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  soil  is,  of  course,  thoroughly 
drained  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  failure  as  regards  hardy 
fruits  is  almost  unknown.  Even  Ooe's  Golden  Drop  Plum 
bears  freely  on  a  north  wall  in  close  proximity  to  Marie  Louise 
Pears,  which  also  do  well  on  moderate-sized  standards  in  the 
same  garden. 

The  following  selection  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  suitable  for 
Lancashire  and  the  north  of  England  generally,  viz. : — 

Apples  {Cidinarij). — Alfriston,  Cox's  Pomona,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  or  Wellington,  Hawthornden  (new),  Dutch  Codlin, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Galloway  Pippin,  Lord  Suftield  (indis- 
pensable). Northern  Greening,  Stirling  Castle.  Tower  of  Glamis, 
and  Yorkshire  Greening.  Dessert. — Oslin  Pippin,  Eve,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini  (a  great  cropper),  King 
of  the  Pippins,  and  American  Mother. 

Pears. — Doyenne  d'Ete  (July  and  August),  Citron  des 
Carmes  (August),  Aston  Town,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Chaumontel,  Duohesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Napoleon,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Easter 
Beurre,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee,  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  W.  Hinds. 

Otlrrspool. 

NOTES  ON  APPLES. 
As  is  the  case  with  most  other  fruits,  we  have  far  too  many 
kinds  of  Apples,  and  hence  the  question  so  frequently  asked, 
"  What  is  the  name  of  this  or  that  variety  ?  "  The  following 
illustrations  may,  therefore,  not  only  assist  owners  of  nameless 
sorts  to  recognise  them,  but  also  prove  a  guide  as  regards 
selecting  the  best  kinds. 

Calville  Rouge  d'Autom.ve  (fig.  1)  is  one  of  the  best  of 
kitchen  Apples,  having  a  reddish-white  flesh,  which  never  fails 
to  cook  well.  It  is  too  large  for  a  table  fruit,  otherwise  it  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  dessert.  It  is  very  handsome,  having 
a  bright  red  skin  somewhat  yellow  streaked  with  red  on  the 
shaded  side.  The  tree  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  is  a  free 
bearer. 

Gravenstein  (fig.  2)  is  a  well-known  Apple,  though  not  so 
generally  grown  as  it  should  be.  It  is  classed,  as  a  rule ,  amongst 
kitchen  Apples,  buc  it  is  also  one  of  those  kinds  that  answer 
equally  well  for  dessert,  being  both  handsome  and  fine  in 
quality.  The  skin  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  in  colour  a  pale 
yellow  streaked  with  red,  and  when  fully  ripe  bright  yellow  and 
crimson.  It  generally  ripens  during  November,  but  I  have 
known  it  to  be  good  at  Christmas. 

Eeinette  Franciie  (fig.  3)  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  best,  of  dessert  Apples,  and  one  which  keeps 
as  long  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  or  Court  Pendu  Plui;.  Its 
skin  is  pale  yellow  dotted  with  russet,  and  the  flesh  is  at  once 
tender  and  crisp,  with  a  strong  aromatic  flavour.  The  tree  has 
an  excellent  constitution,  and  is  a  profuse  bearer.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  first  place  amongst  dessert  kinds. 

Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver  (fig.  4)  is  a  large  red  kitchen 
Apple,  having  a  deep  bloom,  which  gives  it  a  rich  appearance. 
The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer,  but  its  fruit  is  not  so  good  in 
quality  as  that  of  many  others,  and  it  has  also  the  undesirable 
quality  of  retaining  the  red  tinge  of  flesh  when  cooked.  It 
ripens  in  November,  and  will  not  keep  long  after  that  time. 
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Calville  Blanche  (fig.  5). — To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Apples,  and  certainly  one  which  when 
cooked  has  the  most  delicious,  as  well  as  the  whitest,  flesh 
imaginable.  It  is  not  nearly  so  largely  grown  in  this  country 
as  it  is  in  France,  and  no  other  Apple  is  in  such  demand  or 
fetches  so  large  a  price  in  the  Paris  markets.  The  illustration 
faithfully  represents  its  shape.  It  has  a  smooth,  pale  yellow 
skin,  and  is  deeply  ribbed,  especially  near  the  apex.  The  tree 
is  a  free  grower  and  betirer,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  well  till 
February  or  March.  It  is  an  Apple  which  should  be  in  every 
collection. 

Reinette  de  Canada  (fig.  6)  is  one  of  the  larp^est  of  all 
kitchen  Apples.  It  was  shown  in  nearly  all  the  collections  at 
the  Paris  Kxhibition,  which  opened  on  the  1st  of  this  month, 
and  was  by  far  the  finest-looking  Apple  there.  The  skin  is 
greenish-yellow,   strewn    with  russet,   and   sometimes   quite 


Peach  in  this  coontry  is  yet  in  ifca  infancy.  As  a  tree  it  is  qaite  as 
rapid  a  grower  as  the  Vine,  and  as  willing  a  bearer  if  it  is  only  trained 
in  a  rational  manner,  and  not  cut  down  almost  as  fast  as  it  grows, 
as  has  been  the  practice  hitherto,  except  in  a  few  instances  bere  and 
there.  We  have  before  alluded  to  this  matter,  and  now  propose  to 
state  some  recent  experiences  on  the  subject  of  training,  which  may 
perhaps  help  to  show  that  the  training  of  the  Peach — and,  indeed, 
all  stone  fruits — is  a  far  more  simple  affair  than  it  is  generally  made 
to  appear,  and  that  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  have  both  large  trees 
and  crops  of  fruit  in  a  great  deal  less  time  than  is  usually  supposed, 
or  than  any  one  might  well  be  led  to  believe  from  what  has  been 
taught  on  the  subject.  We  have  once  or  twice  before  recorded  some 
experiences  on  this  matter;  but  during  the  past  summer  we  have 
made  experiments  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  we  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  hitherto,  and  which  we  propose  to  describe.  la 
November  last  we  had  ten  young  trees  from  the  nursery,  which  were 
planted  in  a  late  house  as  soon  as  received.     As  we  would   be  quite 


Fig.  4.— Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver. 


Fig.  e.^Calville  Blanche. 


Fig.  6.— Reinette  de  Canada. 


covered  with  it.  The  flesh  is  of  the  finest  quality  for  kitchen 
purposes,  but  second-rate  for  dessert.  It  will  keep  in  good 
condition  till  March.  The  tree  makes  a  handsome  pyramid, 
and  is  an  excellent  bearer  in  most  seasons.  W.  W".  H. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PEACH  CULTURE. 

With  those  who  seek  information  on  the  subject  of  Peach  cultare, 
the  question  asked  in  almost  every  case  is,  If  I  plant  young  trees  now 
when  shall  I  have  fruit  ? — which  question  might  be  answered  thus  : 
It  entirely  depends  upon  the  mode  of  training  adopted.  If  you  adopt 
the  plan  almost  invariably  recommended  in  standard  works  on  English 
gardening,  you  will  have  crops  in  four  or  five  years  ;  but  if  you 
disregard  such  instructions,  and  train  your  trees  in  a  natural  way, 
you  may  have  crops  in  less  than  half  that  time,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  first  year  after  planting.     Our  opinion  is,  that  the  culture  of  the 


without  Peaches  daring  two  months  in  the  antumn  till  these  trees 
came  into  a  bearing  state,  it  was  determined  to  get  them  on  aa  fast 
as  possible,  on  the  extension  principle  of  encouraging  all  the  growth 
possible,  and  cutting  little  or  none  of  it  away  at  pruning  time,  in 
order  to  have  a  crop  of  fruit  the  year  after  planting — that  is,  next 
year.  Oar  purpose  so  far  has  been  fully  carried  out.  Though  the 
trees  had  only  stumps  of  roots  when  they  came  from  the  nursery 
about  ten  months  since,  stems  not  much  thicker  than  one's  thumb, 
and  about  half-a-dozen  one-year.old  shoots  I  ft.  long  or  so  to  each, 
they  have  grown  well,  and  the  smallest  tree  in  the  lot,  a  Royal 
George  and  a  rider,  is  now  7  ft.  across  to  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  the  largest,  a  Victoria  Nectarine,  a  dwarf,  is  12  ft.  in 
diameter  and  6^^  ft.  high.  Some  of  the  trees  have  made  about  100  Tt, 
of  young  wood,  and  some  branches  originated  from  a  single  bud  last 
March  contain  13  ft.  of  wood,  which  could  have  been  extended  to 
20  ft.  had  the  main  leaders  not  been  stopped  some  time  ago.  The 
trees  are  in  the  highest  health,  and  crowded  with  bearing  shoots, 
already  plumping  their  fruit  bada  at  every  joint,  and,  if  we  have 
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ordinary  Bocceas,  we  Bbould,  according  to  all  past  experience,  have  a 
good  crop  of  frnit  from  each  tree  next  eammer.  Few  of  the  trees 
have  less  than  thirty  Bhoots,  and,  as  very  few  of  these  are  nnder  2  ft. 
in  length,  most  of  them  nearly  3  ft.,  and  some  above  4  ft.,  it  would 
be  only  moderate  cropping  to  take  one  or  two  fruits  off  eaob,  which 
would  give  us  a  good  supply  from  the  ten  trees. 

This  may  appear  like  counting  one's  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  but  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  have  done  before  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Had  we  chosen  to  train  the  branches  as 
thickly  as  is  commonly  done,  the  trees  would  have  had  twice  the 
above  quantity  of  wood  upon  them  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  shoots  are 
trained  6  in.  apart  or  thereabouts,  so  that  the  sun  can  get  to  every 
leaf.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  pinching  or  pruning  has  been  done  to 
the  trees  since  they  were  disbudded  in  spring,  except  in  the  case  of 
an  unusually  vigorous  shoot  here  and  there  which  has  had  its  top 
pinched  off,  or  shoots  cut  clean  out  in  one  or  two  places  where  they 
were  thought  too  crowded.  Of  course,  useless  side  laterals  have 
been  stopped  in  the  usual  way,  but  all  the  earliest  of  these  have  been 
laid  in  where  room  could  be  found  for  them,  and  they  now  constitute 
the  best  portion  of  the  bearing  wood.  For  example,  some  of  this 
season's  shoots  are  over  5  ft.  long  (they  would  have  been  7  ft.  had 
they  not  been  stopped)  ;  and,  instead  of  pinching  all  the  side  laterals 
of  these  at  the  first  joint  in  the  orthodox  manner,  which  would  have 
given  us  a  shoot  like  a  fishing-rod  by  this  time,  and  few  or  no  fruiting 
buds,  tbey  have  in  most  cases  been  laid  in  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
shoots,  and  now  these  secondary  shoots  might  be  taken  for  this 
season's  growth,  and  the  main  shoot  that  produced  them  for  last  year's 
wood,  were  it  only  divested  of  its  leaves.  In  this  way  the  vigour  of 
the  tree  has  been  expended  in  its  legitimate  channel,  viz.,  in  the 
natural  extension  of  the  tree  and  the  production  of  bearing  wood. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  restrain  vigour  and  induce  fruitfulness 
by  a  persistent  system  of  pinching,  as  some  recommend  ;  but,  instead, 
the  said  vigour  has  been  directed  into  as  many  channels  as  possible, 
and  expended  in  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  tree  and  the  production 
of  a  large  quanity  of  fruiting  branches  and  buds. 

And  now  just  a  word  or  two  about  the  training  of  the  trees.  They 
were  planted,  as  stated,  in  November  last,  but  were  not  tied  in  to 
the  wires,  except  a  shoot  here  and  there  to  keep  them  apart,  till  the 
young  shoots  of  this  year  were  about  18  in.  long,  when  both  young 
and  old  wood  were  tied  in  loosely.  About  the  beginning  of  August 
the  trees  had  filled  up  so  much  with  wood  that  a  redistribution  of  the 
branches  became  necessary;  and  so  they  were  unfastened  again,  and 
the  bottom  branches,  in  the  case  of  the  riders,  were  brought  down  to 
the  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  central  branches  spread  out 
more,  but  not  more  so  than  they  required.  Hence  all  the  riders 
except  one  have  now  quite  circular  heads,  and  in  some  instances  the 
bottom  or  depressed  shoots  reach  nearly  to  the  ground.  It  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  this  depression  of  the  side  shoots  weakens  them  ; 
and  so  it  does,  but  not  seriously.  With  us  few  of  these  shoots  are 
under  2  ft.  in  length,  and  one  shoot,  which  has  been  trained  quite 
perpendicularly  since  it  was  1  ft.  long,  is  now  4  ft.  in  length.  As 
the  wood  in  any  case  promises  to  ripen  thoroughly  to  the  extremities 
of  the  shoots,  the  trees  will  hardly  be  reduced  in  circumference  at 
pruning  time,  but  only  balanced  ;  and  next  year,  if  they  grow  as 
well  as  they  have  done  this,  they  will  add  some  feet  to  their  branches 
on  all  sides.  They  are,  indeed,  so  crowded  now  that  we  think  of 
removing  some  of  the  trees  this  autumn  if  we  can  prepare  a  place 
for  them  in  time.     They  will  certainly  have  to  be  moved  next  year. 

We  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that  if  we  want  to  succeed 
thoroughly  with  the  Peach  under  glass,  and  oacapa  the  necessity  of 
continued  root-pruning  and  cutting  the  natural  growth  of  the  trees 
because  we  cannot  find  room  for  it,  we  must  build  larger  bouses  and 
give  the  trees  more  room.  Each  vigorous-growing  tree  should  have 
at  least  a  clear  space  of  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  it  will  fill  the  same  in  a 
marvellously  short  time.  It  will  pay  to  put  the  trees  in  thickly  at 
first — say  10  ft.  apart ;  but  they  should  be  removed  before  they 
interfere  with  the  permanent  trees.  Riders  or  standards  should 
always  be  planted  alternately  with  the  dwarfs,  as  they  can  be  extended 
more  rapidly  than', the  latter,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
branches  can  be  spread  out.  We  have  seen  a  rider  not  many  years 
old  with  a  perfectly  rouud  head,  nearly  20  ft.  across  in  any  direction. 
The  old  Peach  trees  at  Chatsworth  show  what  can  be  done  by  the 
extension  system.  They  cover,  or  have  covered,  quite  as  much  space 
as  we  bave  given  above,  if  not  more,  and  have  had  room  to  grow. — 
"Field." 


Standard  GooseberrieB  and  Currants. — These  are  by  no 
means  new.  At  Dnxbury  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  they  formed  quite  a 
feature  thirty. five  years  ago.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Garland 
(p.  344)  rightly  when  he  states  the  height  to  be  about  3  ft.,  I  take 
it  to  be  length  of  stem,  and  I  should  say  plants  of  this  height,  with 
heads  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  through,  would  look  very  cumbersome.     6  ft. 


through  would  appear  a  very  large  bush  grown  in  the  usual  way. 
The  plants  that  I  have  seen  were  in  total  height  about  5  ft.  with 
heads  about  6  ft.  in  circumference.  They  require  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  to  make  them  worthy  of  a  well. managed  garden.  The 
advantages  of  the  system  are  as  follows  :  1.  A  symmetrical  row  of 
these  by  a  walk  side  has  a  very  fioe  and  somewhat  unusual  appear- 
ance, and  the  berries  are  always  accessible  to  invalids  or  others  who 
may  wish  to  gather  their  own  fruit.  2.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Gooseberries  of  a  drooping  or  prostrate  habit,  such  as  the  Warring- 
ton or  Aston  Seedling,  the  best  flavoured  of  all  Gooseberries,  and, 
perhaps,  the  worst  grower.  No  one  would  think  of  cultivating  the 
most  symmetrical-growing  plants  of  all  Gooseberries — the  Manches- 
ter Ked,  for  instance — in  this  manner.  3.  The  fruit  being  elevated 
so  far  from  the  damp  earth  attains  a  ripeness  and  flavour  which 
fruit  growing  nearly  on  the  ground  never  can  acquire,  and  it  is  easier 
netted  and  can  be  longer  preserved  than  fruit  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way.  4.  Gooseberries  grown  iu  this  manner,  and  not  too  closely  to- 
gether, do  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  cropping  underneath. — 
Thos.  Williams,  Ormskirk. 


FRUIT  AT   THE    PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

I  VISITED  this  exhibition  between  the  1st  and  the  8th  of  this  month, 
and  was  therefore  in  time  to  see  one  of  the  fortnightly  series  of  com- 
petitions of  fruit,  which  opened  on  the  let  and  continued  until  the 
15th  ;  and  though  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  com- 
paratively poor  display  made,  I  am  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  perhaps  the  largest  collection  of  Apples  and  Feara 
that  has  ever  before  been  brought  together.  The  grand  display 
of  fruit  which  I  had  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  preced- 
ing week  doubtless  had  a  tendency  to  lower  my  estimate  of  the  Paris 
one  ;  and  well  it  might,  for,  if  we  except  some  four  or  five  dozen 
dishes  of  Dnchesse  d'Angouleme  Pears  and  the  same  number  of 
Reinette  de  Canada  and  Emperor  Alexander  Apples,  there  was 
nothing  approaching  the  show  at  Sydenham.  The  collections  from 
various  Continental  horticultural  societies,  which  consisted  nearly 
wholly  of  Apples  and  Pears,  were  arranged  under  a  projection  in  the 
open  air  alongside  the  main  building  of  the  Exhibition,  and  filled 
tables  running  the  entire  length  of  it.  The  latter  were  much  too 
high,  and  the  loose  gravel  upon  which  one  had  to  walk  covered  the 
fruit  with  dust.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  however,  the  dis- 
play was  a  good  one.  No  special  prizes  were  offered,  and  when  I 
inspected  them  on  the  5th  no  awards  had  been  announced,  sol  simply 
noted  a  few  of  the  finest-looking  fruit.  Amongst  Pears,  these  were 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  of  which  splendid  fruit  appeared  in  every  direc- 
tion.  General  Todleben,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Benrre  Clairgeau,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  Amongst  Apples,  Reinette  de 
Canada  took  the  lead,  then  Calville  Blanche,  Bedfordshire  Foundling, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Calville  Rouge.  The  Apples 
generally,  both  dessert  and  kitchen,  were  inferior  to  those 
shown  in  England,  and  certainly  not  nearly  so  well  coloured,  though 
one  expected  in  such  a  climate  to  have  seen  them  better  in  that 
respect.  There  were  a  few  Grapes  and  Peaches  also  on  this  table, 
but  nothing  calling  for  special  remark.  The  principal  Grape  display 
was  held  in  a  building  situated  between  the  large  exhibition  building 
and  the  Trocadero,  and  consisted  entirely  of  Grapes  grown  in  the 
open  air — to  me  a  most  interesting  exhibition,  though  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  in  the  matter  of  setting  up  the  fruit  one  might 
have  given  the  exhibitors  a  lesson  which  most  certainly  was  required  ; 
for  here  some  of  the  bunches  were  thrown  on  to  dishes,  others  were 
laid  on  boards,  others  on  old  boxes,  others  placed  in  flower  pots,  and 
some  in  what  would  be  considered  by  the  owners  ornamental  stands, 
which,  however,  did  not  make  the  fniit  approach  anywhere  near  the 
worst  fruit  that  was  shown  at  Sydenham  the  week  previous.  The 
principal  varieties  were  Chasselas  de  Pontainebleau  (Royal  Musca- 
dine), Esperione,  Frankenthal,  Muscat  Noir,  and  Black  Ischia. 

In  an  adjoining  building  the  great  Parisian  Potato  Show  was  held, 
and  was  poor  indeed — not  but  that  there  were  plenty  of  tubers,  for 
there  were  many  hundreds  of  dishes,  but  the  only  good  lots  were 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  and  Mr.  Porter, 
Old  Meldrum,  N.B.  There  were  classes  for  twelve  sorts,  twenty. five 
sorts,  and  unlimited  numbers.  Mr.  Porter  easily  beat  his  opponent 
in  the  limited  classes,  but  in  the  other  Messrs.  Carter  won  the  day, 
showing  over  a  hundred  against  some  fifty  kinds  put  up  by  Mr. 
Porter.  Messrs.  Carter's  tubers  were  all  excellent,  though  a  little 
discoloured,  doubtless  through  exposure  at  Sydenham  previous  to 
going  to  Paris.  Mr.  Porter  did  not  show  at  the  Palace,  hence  the 
beautiful  clearness  of  his  specimens.  W.  W.  H. 


Storing  Fruit  in    Malt   Dust. — To  "  W.  W.  H.'s"  seaponable 
remarks  on  storing  fruit  (p.  260),  allow  me  to  add  an  admirable  recipe 
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for  keeping  Apples  and  Pears  given  me  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which 
may  not  be  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  plan  recom- 
mended  (and  proved  by  mosc  satiafactory  results)  is  to  pack  the  fruit 
in  malt  dust — easily  to  be  obtained  from  any  brewery — in  ordinary 
flour  barrels,   and   to   store  them  away   in    a   dry   place. — Winch- 

MOEE. 


ROSES. 

ROSE    GROWING    IN    FRA.NOE. 

CContinued  from  page  S56.) 

Sowing  m  Pans. — In  cold  climates  Roses  should  be  sown  in 
pans.  Each  pan,  after  being  properly  drained,  is  filled  with 
heath  monld  lightly  pressed  down.  The  seeds  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  heath  mould  IJ  in. 
or  Ij  in.  thick,  which  is  flattened  by  being  pressed  down  with 
the  bottom  of  another  pan.  The  pans,  after  having  been 
labelled,  are  taken  into  a  cool  house  and  placed  in  a  frame 
close  to  the  light.  The  young  plants  will  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  about  February  or  March.  The  pans  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  slightly  damp,  but 
not  moist,  until  it  is  time  for  planting  out,  which  is  performed 
in  the  way  already  described. 

PKOrAGATiON  BY  CuTTiNGS. — It  may  be  asserted  that  all  Rose 
trees  may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings ;  the  soft-wooded  kinds, 
however,  are  most  likely  to  yield  the  best  results  when  propa- 
gated in  this  way.  In  consequence,  these  varieties  are  generally 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  On  a  large  scale  well-known  varieties 
are  propagated  in  this  manner  in  the  open  air  and  under  bell- 
glasses  between  the  beginning  of  August  and  the  end  of 
October.  The  method  adopted  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
already  described ;  there  are,  however,  certain  details  con- 
nected with  it  upon  which  commercial  horticulturists  lay  great 
stress.  The  method  about  to  be  described  is  that  used  by 
M.  Louis  Vacher,  of  Petit  Vitry,  well  known  as  a  successful 
Rose  propagator,  who  has  done  great  service  to  horticulturists 
by  making  known  the  system  on  which  he  works. 

Propagation  by  Cuttinrjs  in  ihe  Open  Air. 

Preparation'  of  the  Beds. — A  border  from  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  in 
width  is  dug  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  having  a  favourable  aspect. 
The  surface  is  then  raked  smooth  and  the  edge  of  the  bed  is 
kept  firm  by  a  bordering  of  wood  fastened  by  pegs.  A  layer 
of  very  dry  and  well-brofcen-up  horse  manure,  about  6  in.  thick, 
is  then  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  made  smooth 
with  a  fork.  On  the  top  of  the  manure  is  scattered  a  layer  of 
fine  sand,  from  21-  in.  to  4  in.  thick,  the  surface  of  which  must 
be  carefully  levelled.  The  bed  must  be  kept  just  damp,  but 
not  wet. 

Preparation  op  the  Cuttings. — The  cuttings  are  generally 
prepared  in  the  shed  where  the  shoots  which  have  been  cut 
off  the  parent  plants  are  stored.  The  leaves  are  all  cut  off 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  shoots  are  cut  into  lengths  of 
from  2  in.  to  6|-  in.  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  slip,  but 
always  so  as  to  obtain  as  many  cuttings  as  possible.  The  slips 
are  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  shoot,  and  immediately 
below  an  eye.  As  the  cuttings  are  prepared,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  basket  containing  a  damp  rag.  Generally  speaking,  the 
last  fragments,  which  have  a  heel  to  them,  are  put  on  one  side, 
as  well  as  those  which  have  been  previously  detached  from  the 
parent  stem,  as  these  cuttings  are  more  likely  to  strike  easily 
than  the  others. 

Planting  the  Cuttings. — In  planting  the  cuttings  we 
always  begin  with  the  longest,  which  are  placed  close  under 
the  wall.  They  should  be  thrust  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
from  f  in.  to  1  in.,  according  to  their  thickness,  and  should  be 
placed  at  about  |  in.  from  each  other.  The  bed  is  continued 
until  it  is  full,  always  taking  care  to  plant  the  cuttings  accord- 
ing to  size— the  longest  nearest  the  wall  and  the  shortest  in 
front.  A  slight  watering  should  now  be  given  with  a  fine-rosed 
can  or,  better  still,  with  a  syringe.  The  beds  must  next  be 
covered  with  frame-lights,  which  are  laid  over  them  so  that  the 
upper  edge  rests  against  the  wall  and  the  lower  on  the  wooden 
edge  of  the  border.    M.  Vacher,  who  plants  cuttings  at  the 


rate  of  30,000  a  year,  found  one  day  that  he  had  run  short  of 
lights,  so  it  struck  him  that  it  would  do  just  as  well  to  use 
sheets  of  zinc,  4  ft.  long  by  2 1 1.  8  in.  wide.  He  was  afterwards 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  cuttings  so  sheltered  seemed  to 
thrive  better  under  the  zinc  than  under  the  glass ;  he,  con- 
sequently, renewed  the  experiment  and  proved  the  fact  in  the 
most  conclusive  manner.  A  little  consideration  will,  however, 
show  that  in  this  case  theory  and  practice  are  in  perfect  agree- 
ment. The  metal,  which  is  a  good  conductor,  absorbs  the  heat 
without  reflecting  it  as  the  glass  does,  in  addition  to  which,  zinc 
being  a  more  powerful  radiator  than  glass,  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  metal  is  much  more  readily  transmitted  to  the  plants. 
For  this  reason  the  cuttings  under  the  zinc  receive  more  heat 
and  less  light  than  those  under  glass  ;  they,  consequently,  lose 
much  less  by  evaporation,  being  very  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  cuttings  struck  in  closed  dark  frames.  At  night  the 
zinc  is  covered  over  with  straw  mats.  Cuttings  grown  in  the 
open  air  begin  to  take  root  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fiftieth 
day.  Gentle  waterings  are  given  whenever  the  soil  shows 
signs  of  becoming  dry,  and  the  zinc  coverings  are  taken  off  at 
night  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  to  prevent 
the  cuttings  from  growing  too  fast.  In  November  and  De- 
cember M.  Vacher's  cutting  beds  present  a  verdant  appearance, 
which,  from  a  distance,  resembles  that  of  a  piece  of  turf.  When 
the  cold  sets  in,  the  planks  supporting  the  beds  are  protected 
by  a  heap  of  dry  stable  manure  mixed  with  dead  leaves  and 
the  glass  or  zinc  shelters  are  covered  with  straw  mats,  which 
are  taken  away  whenever  the  sun  shines.  These  precautions 
are  suSicient  for  successfully  wintering  cuttings  in  the  cli 
mate  of  Paris.  In  those  countries  where  the  thermometer 
falls  as  far  as  20' or  30°  Fahr.  below  the  freezing  point  we  must 
double  the  straw  coverings.  It  is,  however,  safer  to  remove 
the  cuttings  when  the  severe  weather  has  commenced, 
transplant  them  into  small  pots,  and  put  them  into  frames 
thickly  surrounded  by  stable  manure,  or  else  into  a  well-pro- 
tected greenhouse 

Planting  Cuttings  under  Bell-glasses. — Cuttings  struck 
under  bell-glasses  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  in- 
tended for  propagation  in  the  open  air.  The  ground  is 
also  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The  bell-glasses  are 
pressed  down  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  at  the  rate  of  200  to  500  slips  for  each  bell-glass  within 
the  arch  left  by  the  rim,  after  which  they  must  be  immediately 
covered  with  the  bell-glasses.  During  the  cold  weather  the 
glasses  are  surrounded  with  dry  stable  manure  and  dead  leaves, 
and  covered  over  with  straw  mats  which  are  taken  away  when 
the  weather  is  fiue.  The  glasses  should  be  propped  up  when- 
ever the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  give  the  cuttings  air  and 
drive  out  the  moisture. 

Transplanting  the  Cuttings  into  the  Open  Ground. — 
During  the  month  of  May  the  beds  which  are  intended  for 
the  transplanted  cuttings  are  dug  and  manured.  The  beds 
should  be  about  4|  ft.  wide,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  path  about  16  in.  in  width.  Each  of  them  will  hold  four 
rows  of  cuttings,  14  in.  from  each  other  and  6  in.  from  the 
edges  of  the  bed.  When  all  danger  from  the  cold  is  over, 
which  in  Paris  happens  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  the  cuttings  are  removed  with  a  trowel,  or  some 
such  tool,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  basket  and  covered  over  with  a  damp  cloth  to 
prevent  evaporation,  after  which  they  are  planted  out  in  the 
beds  prepared  for  them  in  the  usual  manner.  The  distance  at 
which  each  cutting  should  be  planted  from  its  neighbour  in 
the  same  row  depends  a  great  deal  on  its  hardiness  and  kind. 
Generally  speaking,  the  distance  for  Perpetuals  is  12  in. ;  for 
Tea,  Bengal,  and  Bourbon  Roses,  8  in. ;  for  Noisette  and  China 
Roses,  from  16  in.  to  12  in. ;  and  for  Dwarf  Lawrence  and 
Pompone  Roses,  4  in.  The  cuttings  are  planted  with  a  dibber, 
holding  the  young  stem  in  the  left  hand  ;  it  is  placed  in  the 
hole  made  by  the  dibber,  which  should  be  about  2 J  in.  deep. 
Some  of  the  soil  is  then  thrown  into  the  hole  so  as  to  cover 
the  roots  and  fill  up  the  hole,  after  which  a  few  strokes  of  the 
dibber  are  given  to  the  earth  round  the  stem  so  as  to  fix 
the  cutting  firmly  in  its  place.  This  operation  prevents  any 
empty  spaces  being  formed  round  the  roots.  After  the  whole  of 
the  bed  is  planted,  the  cuttings  are  watered.   The  surface  should 
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be  well  forked  about  May,  and  a  quantity  of  stable  litter  or  well- 
rotted  manure  dug  in.  During  the  summer  the  beds  must  be 
watered  and  weeded  whenever  they  require  it. 

Striking  Bengal  Roses   in   tiib    Open   Air. — In   cold   cli- 
mates   horticulturists    who    propagate     Bengal    Roses     for 


Fif?.  7.— Oottinffs  struck  in  the  open  air, 

market  adopt  a  system  which  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
described  above.  Fig.  7  shows  two  cuttings  struck  in  the  open 
ground,  one  with  a  boss  and  the  other  well  rooted.  The  Rose 
trees  which  are  intended  to  remain  in  the  ground  and  furnish 
cuttings  for  striking  should  be  planted  in  open  beds.  In  the 
autumn,  before  the  frosts  set  in,  the  shoots  which  are  to  form 
the  slips  are  cut  and  divided  into  pieces  of  from  8  in.  to  10  in. 
in  length.  These  slips  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  103  each, 
each  bundle  containing  slips  of  the  same  general  appearance. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  including  those  of 
from  1- 5th  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter;  the  second,  those  which 
are  cut  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot,  and  which  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  provided  with  a  heel.  The  bundles  of  slips  are 
placed  in  a  cellar  and  laid  by  the  heels  in  some  fine  sand  or 
heath  mould,  or  they  may  be  laid  by  the  heels  under  glass  in  a 
frame  which  is  well  protected  from  the  cold.  In  the  spring 
the  slips  are  planted  in  the  borders  prepared  for  them  as  de- 
scribed above. 

PftOPiGiTiNG  BY  Herbaceous  Cuttings  in  Winter. — This 
method  of  propagating  is  used  by  practical  horticulturists  to 
multiply  new  varieties  with  great  rapidity  so  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  the  market  in  November  or  December.    The  plant  | 


from  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  taken  is  kept  in  the  propa- 
gating house,and  the  mature  shoots  cut  off  and  grafted  on  dwarf 
stocks  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  parent  plant,  under  the 
influence  of  the  heat  of  the  propagating  house,  which  should  be 
kept  at  from  60°  to  70°  Fahr.,  throws  out  herbaceous  or  soft 
shoots,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  from  8  in.  to 
10  in.,  not  only  that  they  may  be  of  a  certain  thickness,  but 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  as  many  slips  as  possible  from  each 
shoot.  The  shoot,  after  it  has  been  cut  off  from  the  parent 
plant,  is  divided  into  slips,  each  slip  having  two  or  three  eyes, 
the  leaves  being  left  on.  It  is  planted  in  a  small  pot  1}  in. 
in  diameter,  filled  with  heath-mould  (see  fig.  8).  The  earth  is 
sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  water  and  the  pot  is  set  aside 
until  some  seventy  or  eighty  have  been  filled.  A  large  bell 
glass  is  then  taken,  and  the  rim  pressed  down  on  the  surface 
of  the  sand  or  tan  of  a  frame,  so  as  to  leave  an  impression. 
Within  this  circle  some  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  cuttings  are  plunged  up  as  far  as  their  edges.  The 
bell-glass  is  then  placed  over  them  and  pressed  down  firmly 
so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat  of  the  frame.  Cuttings  propaga- 
ted in  this  manner  require  a  great  deal  of  care.  The  bell- 
glasses  must  be  lifted  up  every  day  for  a  certain  time,  in 
order  to  change  the  air.  The  condensed  moisture  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bell-glasses  is  wiped  off,  and  those  pots 
whose  soil  shows  symptoms  of  becoming  dry  are  sprinkled 
with  a  few  drops  of  water.  In  about  eight  days' 
time  the  swelling  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  precedes 
the  formation   of  the  roots  may  be   perceived ;     about    the 


Pig.  8.— Oottinfrs  struclc  in  hent. 

twentieth  day  the  whole  of  the  cuttings  will  have  struck,  and 
about  the  thirtieth  the  roots  will  appear  at  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Towards  the  fortieth  day  the  cuttings  which  show 
the  most  roots  are  examined.  For  this  purpose  we  must  lay 
hold  of  the  edge  of  the  pot  with  a  couple  of  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  the  cutting  passing  between  them.  On  reversing 
the  pot  and  giving  the  bottom  a  few  smart  taps,  the  cutting 
with  its  hall  of  earth  will  come  out  of  the  pot.  It  the  roots 
surround  the  whole  of  the  ball  the  cutting  is  returned  to  its 
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pot,  and  it  is  placed  in  another  frame,  but  without  plunging  it 
in  the  tan  or  sand.  The  same  thing  is  done  with  all  the  other 
cuttings  which  show  the  same  development  of  roots.  They 
are  then  covered  over  with  a  second  bell-glass,  which  must  be 
propped  up  by  an  empty  pot  so  as  to  accustom  the  young 
plants  to  the  air.  The  slips  which  show  but  few  roots  are 
returned  to  their  frame  after  having  well  stirred  the  sand  or 
tan.  In  about  a  week's  time  the  first  set  of  slips  are  repotted  into 
pots  of  from  2^  in.  to  3^  in.  in  diameter,  which  have  previously 
been  properly  drained.  For  this  purpose  the  pots  are  filled 
with  heath  mould,  a  sufficiently  large  hole  is  made  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  the  cutting  with  its  ball  is  dropped  in,  care 
being  taken  to  press  the  earth  well  down  all  round  it.  The 
cuttmgs  or  plants,  as  we  may  now  call  them,  should  be  watered 
and  placed  on  shelves,  or  in  another  frame  in  the  same  propagat- 
ing house.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  house.  By  adopting  this  mode  of  proceeding  we  may 
obtain  in  three  or  four  months  a  hundred  grafted  stocks  or 
well-grown  cuttiags.  J.  Lachaxjme. 


ROSE    GROWING    IN    FRANCE. 

M.  Lachaujie  writes  well,  nnderatanda  hia  sabject,  probably  is 
possessed  of  ground  saitable  for  the  cultivation  of  even  the  shyest, 
bearing  Roses,  yet  he  lays  down  laws  where  he  shonld  give  opinions. 
Iq  the  first  place,  what  ordinary  amatear  Rose  grower  distant  three  miles 
from  London  or  Paris  ever  could  confound  the  ordinary  Dog  Rose  with 
the  Sweet  Brier.  Aa  to  stocks,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  coppice 
before  the  sap  rises  and  the  buds  should  be  inserted  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  procured,  thereby  ensuring  prompt  assistance  from  the  Brier. 
Many  times  have  I  cut  Roses  the  same  season,  but  I  do  not  consider 
the  plan  wise,  for  often  a  dormant  bud  makes  the  best  tree.  In  the 
second  place,  no  "clever  labourer"  could  get  from  150  to  200  stocks 
in  a  day  ;  if  he  did,  he  would  not  do  it  long.  Every  stock  in  England 
fetches  at  least  one  penny ;  therefore,  although  he  smashed  a  spade, 
pickaxe,  and  half-a-dozen  new-faugled  instruoaents  for  extracting  the 
Wild  Rose  from  the  hedges,  yet  his  earnings  would  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum.  In  the  third  place,  M.  Laohaume's  directions  about 
length  of  instruments  and  manner  of  propagating  Roaes  are  fallacious , 
as  there  is  only  one  (t  have  tried  all)  way  of  succeeding.  All  must 
be  done  by  strikingr  cuttings.  Wild  Briers,  unless  earth  be  rubbed 
on  the  cub  stock,  die  back.  Grafting  is  equally  bad.  No ;  take  your 
cuttings  now  in  October,  give  them  moderate  care,  and  do  not  let  trees 
drip  on  them.  When  struck,  pat  them  in  a  very  little  heat,  and  then 
you  are  right  for  next  season.  Eugexe  E.  P.  Legge. 

Litton  Cheney,  Dorset. 


REPLANTING    ROSES. 

FoR^rAL  geometrical  Rose  gardens  seem  to  me  an  anomaly.  The 
Rose  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  formal  garden  j  for  a  year  or  two  they 
may  look  bright  and  prosperous,  but  after  a  time  deaths  become 
numerous,  and  only  a  few  of  the  most  vigorous  appear  really  at 
home.  It  often  happens  that  when  the  plants  in  the  Rose  garden  are 
dying  off  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner,  those  standing  in  the 
kitchen  garden  borders,  where  budded,  are  doing  splendidly.  Such 
is  the  inflaence  of  fresh  soil  ;  hence  the  importance  of  frequently 
changing  it  if  Roses  must  be  confined  to  one  spot  for  a  number  of 
years.  No  crop  that  occupies  the  land  the  whole  year  round  can  be 
continued  beyond  a  certain  period  without  deterioration,  and  to  plant 
yoong  plants  where  others  have  died  without  a  renewal  of  the  soil  is 
courting  failure.  The  Rose  is  more  susceptible  of  the  injurious 
effect  of  this  than  almost  any  plant  I  know.  A  few  of  the  vigorous 
growers  will  do  well  under  almost  any  circumstances,  but  many  of 
the  greatest  beauties  are  capricious  in  their  tastes,  and  thrive  all  the 
better  for  a  little  fresh  turfy  soil  being  placed  round  their  roots.  In 
dealing  with  Roses  in  the  formal  garden,  or  in  any  other  position 
where  it  is  necessary  they  should  occupy  the  same  site  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  have  always  found  an  advantage  in  taking  the  plants  all 
up  every  four  or  five  years,  partially  renewing  the  beds  or  borders 
with  turfy  loam  or  manure,  adding  a  little  clay  if  it  be  light,  trench- 
ing and  mixing  it  all  together,  and  then  re-planting.  In  pruning  the 
following  spring  I  cut  back  rather  closely,  and  delay  the  operation  a 
week  longer  than  nenal.  Many  a  plant  showing  signs  of  debility  has 
been  restored  and  brought  back  to  vigour  by  this  means,  and  on  some 
soils  it  is  the  only  way  to  keep  a  Rose  garden  in  a  presentable  condi- 
tion. Even  those  to  be  depended  on,  such  as  Jules  Margottin,  Gloire 
do  Dijon,  &o.,  are  none  the  worse  for  being  lifted  occasionally,  unless 
they  cover  a  large  space  on  a  wall  or  a  pillar ;    then,  indeed,  their 


rampant  growth  will  find  scope,  and  be  converted  into  blossoms.  I 
have  often  thought  if  the  strong  growers  and  the  weakly,  delicate 
kinds  were  grown  in  separate  beds,  or  in  some  way  managed  so  that 
the  latter  could  have  extra  pains  bestowed  upon  them,  the  result 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  E.  Hobday. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tacaonias. — I  have  Tacsonia  Van  Yolxemi  growing  in  a  conservatory 
tbo  leaves  of  which  are  unhealthy  and  shrivelled  like  the  enclosed.  Will 
you  kindly  say  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  tbo  best  remedy  ? — Ajiateur 
Subscriber.  [We  can  see  nothing  alive  on  the  leaves.  They  appear  to 
be  shrivelliag  on  account  of  the  soil  being  dry  or  the  stem  being  bruised 
in  some  way.] 

Netting  Melons. — Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Gilbert  (p.  3U)  that 
his  plan  of  netting  Melons  is  not  new.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  netting 
ray  Melons  artificially  for  years  past;  that  is,  any  that  I  had  reason  to 
believe  needed  assistance  in  that  way.  I  was  first  made  acquainted  with 
the  plan  through  Mr.  Blair,  the  gardener  at  Shrubland  Park.  I  fix  the 
pin  in  a  small  piece  of  wood,  leaving  just  sufficient  for  my  purpose  of  the 
point  protruding;  by  this  means  the  operation  is  eiisily  performed  and 
the  results  are  most  satisfactory. — J.  J,,  Co.  Cork. 

Ra-potting  Azaleas. — Will  you  say  if  large  specimen  Azaleas,  that 
seem  to  want  a  little  help,  and  which  have  not  been  re-potted  this  year, 
may  be  repotted  now  ?  They  are  just  showing  flower  buds. — Amateur 
Subscriber.  [Assist  them  witb  Standen's  manure,  and  shift  them  after 
they  have  flowered. 1 

Pampas  Grass  not  Flowering.— I  have  a  plant  of  this  that 
once  (twelve  years  ago)  sent  up  many  heads  of  bloom,  but  has  never 
flowered  since.  It  has  protection  during  the  winter,  and  liquid  manure 
has  been  tried,  but  without  result.  What  had  I  best  do  ?— C  W.  S. 
[According  to  my  experience.  Pampas  Grass  always  flowers  freely  after 
being  well  established.  If  the  plant  be  large,  transplant  it  at  once  to 
where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  fall  blaze  of  the  sun.  If  small,  delay 
doing  so  till  the  middle  of  April. — A.  F.] 

"Winter-bl  "oming  Greenhouse  Climbers. — Allow  me  to  inform 
"J.  W."  (p.  319)  that  the  border  being  outside,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  stems  of  the  plants  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  enter  the  house. 
If  that  be  done  the  following  will  grow  and  flower  well  all  the  winter 
in  the  tempex-ature  named,  viz  :  Trop^olum  Lobbianura,  Perfection,  and 
Ball  of  Fire  ;  all  kinds  of  Heliotrope  ;  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige  and 
A.  Lemoinei  ;  Tacsonia  exonienais  and  T.  mollissima ;  and  Gloire  do 
Dijon  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Roses. — W.  W.  H.] 

Preserving  Nuts. — I  can  strongly  recommend  to  "  Z.  P.  A,"  (p 
319)  the  following  way  of  keeping  Nuts  fresh  :  Gather  them  on  a  fine 
day,  and  lay  them  out  in  the  aun  for  a  couple  of  days  till  thoroughly  dry  ; 
then  store  them  in  large  earthenware  or  stone  jars  with  lids,  and  on  top 
of  the  Nuts  put  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  Keep  the  jars  in 
a  cool,  dry  place.  I  have  kept  Nuts  fresh  in  this  way  till  new  ones  came 
in.  Walnuts  may  be  kept  in  the  same  way,  and  would  be  quite  fresh  at 
Christmas,  but  they  do  not  keep  good  so  long  as  Filberts  or  Cob  Niits.  I 
do  not  recommend  the  use  of  salt,  as  it  invariably  goes  damp,  and  if  the 
Nuts  get  damp  they  begin  to  grow,  and  are  then  bitter  and  uneatable. — 
Devonian. 

Lapageria  rosea  superba  Out-of-doors.— I,  and  no  doubt 
others,  would  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Stephen  Williamson  (p.  345)  has 
been  so  successful  with  tbe  above  out-of-doors.  How  long  has  it  been 
outside  ?  for  from  its  size  it  can  hardly  be  a  young  plant ;  and  what  pro- 
tection is  given  it  in  winter  ?  Is  this  the  first  year  in  which  it  has  flow- 
ered outside  ?  I  fancy  perhaps  it  has  been  an  established  plant  in  soma 
house  that  has  fallen  out  of  repair  and  been  taken  down,  and  so  it  has 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  a  cooler  temperature  — "  A  Lady  of 
Devon."  [iMr.  Williamson  writes  to  say  that  the  Lapageria  in  question  is 
all  that  the  paragraph  states  respecting  it ;  but  it  is  m  a  cool  greenhouse, 
and  not  in  the  open  air.  The  Lapageria  will  live  out-of-doors  in  this 
country,  but  it  would  certainly  not  flower  so  profusely  asunder  glass.] 

"Wintering  Gloxinias  and  Achimenea.— What  am  I  to  do  in 
winter  with  my  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  ?  I  have  bloomed  them  this 
summer  in  a  Cucumber  frame.  The  temperature  of  my  greenhouse 
averages  during  winter  45°.  Can  I  keep  them  there,  if  so,  am  I  to  let 
them  get  dust  dry,  or  must  I  occasionally  water  them. — John  Bertram, 
Dutwich.  [Give  them  a  little  water  occasionally  until  all  the  leaves  have 
died  down,  when  tbey  may  be  stored  away  in  a  warm  corner  under  a 
greenhouse  stage,  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides,  or  you  may  turn  the  bulbs 
out  of  the  pots  and  pack  them  in  dry  silver  sand  in  a  large  pot  or  pan.  In 
this  way  they  keep  best,  but  they  should  not  be  turned  out  until  a  few 
weeks  after  the  tops  have  died  down. — S.] 

Select  Fruit  Trees. — What  are  the  most  suitable  Cherry  trees. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  or  other  fruits  for  the  following  positions,  viz., 
an  angle  where  the  south  and  west  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden  meet, 
enclosed  witb  wire  netting  to  keep  out  blackbirds.  The  aspect  is,  there- 
fore, north  and  east,  only  visited  by  the  early  morning  sun ;  consequently, 
I  want  those  fruits  that  require  least  sunshine  to  induce  them  to  ripen. 
I  should  also  prefer  somewhat  choice  and  late  kinds  to  succeed  the  fruits 
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in  the  unprotected  parts  of  the  garden.  The  cage,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
is  about  50  ft.  long.  12  ft.  broad,  11  ft.  hi<;h  on  the  wall  plate,  sloping  to 
4  ft.  in  front.— J.  H.  W.  T.,  Carlow.  [Of  Cherries  plant  the  Morello 
and  Late  Carnation  ;  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  all  kinds  ;  Plums, 
Kirke's  late  Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Late  River's ;  Pears, 
Marie  Louise,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Thompson's,  and  Van  Mons,  Leon 
le  Clerc.  We  have  all  the  above  in  Northern  positions,  or  on  north  walls, 
and  find  them  do  well.— W.  W.  H.] 

Cutting  Down  Evergreens.— What  is  the  best  time  for  doing 
this  ?  Some  of  my  plants  have  got  mnch  too  large. — J.  S.  [They 
may  be  cut  down  at  any  time,  but  the  best  time  is  when  growth 
is  commencing  in  March_  or  April,  for  then  the  wounds  quickly  heal. 
It  is  not  always  convenient  to  leave  such  work  till  the  end  of  April, 
though  if  it  can  be  done  there  is  then  no  danger  of  the  young  shoots 
getting  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  injured  by  late  spring  frosts. — 
W.  W.  H.]  J  J  H     = 

Lamp  Heating. — As  no  one  has  ventured  to  reply  to  "  J.  L." 
{p.  275)  respecting  this  subject,  perhaps  an  amateur's  experience  might 
be  useful.  Mj  plant  house,  a  lean-to,  15  ft.  by  0  ft.,  was  kept  warm 
during  two  winters  by  means  of  a  paraffin  lamp,  costing  17s.  Gd.,  burning 
petroleum  at  (at  that  time)  2s.  M.  the  gallon— much  less  now,  I  believe. 
It  had  a  flat  base  or  well  about  as  large  over  as  a  dinner  plate,  an  up- 
right iron  body,  and  a  domed  top  pierced  with  holes.  The  well  was  easily 
filled  by  a  side  tube,  and  the  wick,  having  the  charred  part  cut  off  occa- 
sionally, was  quicklj  lighted  or  extinguished,  and  in  summer  the  whole 
affair  could  be  removed.  Xo  smell  could  ever  be  detected;  and  what  I  would 
like  to  direct  particular  attention  to  is,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  blight  of  any  kind  during  those  two  winters,  and  the  plants  were  per- 
ceptibly of  a  brigbter  tone  and  crisper  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  Two  faults  were  noticeable ;  firstly,  the  expense  (a  winter's  night 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  costing  Cd.  or  8d.,  as  dear,  or  dearer,  than 
coals) ;  secondly,  the  power  of  resisting  cold.  Rarely  could  the  warmth 
inside  the  house  be  made  to  exceed  that  of  the  outside  10°  or  12°.  Sup- 
pose a  frost  occurred  outside  registering  30",  the  inside  temperature  would 
be  about  40".  If  it  has  been  20°  outside,  then  the  inside  would  have 
ice  over  the  roof,  and  the  thermometer  .32".  I,  therefore,  discarded  the 
lamp  and  tried  quite  a  different  kind  of  heating,  the  result  being  ex- 
tremely interesting,  though  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  so  for  the  gene- 
rality of  your  readers. — Gwencolne. 

Names  of  Plants.— ilfrs.  D.—l,  Euphorbia  fragifera;  2,  Euphor- 
bia angnlata.  .471011.- The  Fern  is  Polypndium  normale,  East  Indies; 
the  shrub,  Pittosporum  tennifolium.  New  Zealand. 

Names  of  Fruits.— H.  f .— Beurrc  de  Capiaumont. 

Alnwick  Seedling  O-rape.— I  recently  saw  this  truly  noble-looking 
Grape  in  excellent  condition,  the  colour  and  blooji  being  faultless.  Will 
anyone  furnish  a  few  details  as  to  its  suitability  for  general  culture  ? — 
J.  Gkoom. 
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"VEITCH'S    GIANT    CATTLIFLOWEK. 

AUGUST  and  September  are  the  worst  months  for  Canliflowers  if  we 
wish  to  have  them  firm  and  good.  Formerly,  wheo  I  had  to  depend 
upon  such  kinds  as  the  London  and  Walcheren,  there  was  much 
trouble  and  anxiety,  in  oar  hot,  porous  soil,  in  keeping  np  a  succes- 
sion through  those  months,  that  is,  in  securing  good,  white,  close 
hearts.  Now,  with  Veitch's  Giant  I  have  no  trouble  at  all.  I  sow 
the  latter  in  the  autumn  with  the  other  kinds,  and  plant  out  at 
several  times  in  the  spring  j  bow  again  a  few  seeds  in  heat  in  spring, 
and  plant  these  out  at  different  times  also,  and  they  follow  on  in  suc- 
cession as  evenly  and  naturally  as  possible.  I  had  one  bed  of  the 
Giant  from  autumn. sown  plants  planted  early  in  April,  which  com- 
menced  to  turn  in  just  about  the  time  the  Early  London  were 
finished  in  July,  and  we  were  cutting  from  that  bed  till  the  middle  of 
September.  The  succesaional  character  of  the  crop  adds  to  its  use- 
fulness in  a  private  garden,  as  when  a  bed  of  Canliflowers  nearly  all 
come  in  together  many  of  them  either  have  to  go  to  the  pigs  or  the 
rubbish  heap.  According  to  letters  in  a  contemporary  there  has 
been  some  disappointment  felt  in  some  places  with  this  Cauliflower 
coming  in  late  this  season,  and  this  may  occur  sometimes  if  sowing 
be  made  only  in  the  open  air  in  spring,  as,  like  all  other  things. 
Cauliflowers  are  affected  by  times  and  seasons.  But  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  break  in  the  supply  if  a  few  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn 
and  a  few  more  in  March,  the  latter  in  a  slight  hotbed.  There  is  yet 
time  to  sow  theseeds,  only  now,  at  this  late  season,  they  should  be  sown 
in  a  box  in  a  cold  frame  close  to  the  glass.  When  the  plants  are  up  and 
large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  other  boxes,  or,  better 
Btill,  singly  in  small  pots,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  in  some  place  where  the  frost  can  be  kept  out.  They 
might  remain  there  till  February,  then  be  removed  to  a  cold  pit  to  be 
hardened  off,  and  finally  planted  out  on  good,  well-propared  land  early 
in  April.     If  large  heads  are  wanted  plant  3  ft.  apart ;  but  usually 


small  heads  are  more  appreciated  than  large  ones,  therefore  2  ft.  or 
even  leas  space  will  suffice.  I  have  cut  good  close  heads  1  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, but  few  people  care  about  them  so  large  ;  but  by  close  planting 
and  cutting  early  they  may,  of  coarse,  be  had  as  small  as  anyone 
likes.  I  may  perhaps  be  told  that  it  ia  a  waste  of  house  room  to 
grow  Cauliflower  plants  under  glass  in  this  way.  Well,  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  have  the  different  crops  come  in  just  at  the  time  they  are 
required,  one  does  not  begrudge  a  little  extra  trouble  to  secure  it ;  and 
as  such  shelves  are  nsually  taken  up  with  bedding  plants  in  winter, 
with  a  little  management  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  making 
room  for  a  few  hundreds  of  Cauliflower  plants.  By  helping  them  on 
in  this  way  the  sowing  may  be  delayed  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary 
time.  And  such  plants  never  button  prematurely ;  indeed,  when 
treated  thus,  October  is  quite  early  enough  to  sow.        E.  Hobday. 


Late-sown  Scarlet  Bunners. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
when  outdoor  vegetables  are  comparatively  scarce,  and  when  forced 
productions  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  a  good  crop  of 
Scarlet  Runners  is  extremely  valuable,  as  they  continue  bearing  long 
after  the  more  tender  French  Bean  is  over.  For  this  supply  a  good 
sowing  should  be  made  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  plants 
should  be  treated  in  other  respects  exactly  as  those  from  earlier 
sowings  are.  They  should  be  securely  staked,  as  rough  winds  in. 
variably  prevail  in  autumn,  and  as  sheltered  a  position  as  possible 
should  be  selected  for  them.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  only  on© 
sowing  is  made  in  spring,  and  when  the  plants  from  this  cease  to  pro. 
duce  pods  fit  for  gathering  the  season  is  considered  over  ;  any  one, 
however,  who  gives  the  late.sowing  system  a  trial,  will,  in  average 
seasons,  greatly  prolong  the  gatherings,  and  will  find  the  Scarlet 
Runner  even  more  useful  as  an  autumn  than  as  a  summer  vegetable. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  gathering  the  produce  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for 
use,  and  not  allowing  any  pods  to  get  old  and  seedy,  is  most  impor- 
tant,  as  seed. producing  is  an  exhausting  matter,  and  soon  brings  the 
productive  power  of  the  plants  to  a  standstill.  Thin  sowing  is  also 
advantageous.  Upright  rods  securely  fastened  to  horizontal  ones 
make  a  good  support  on  which  to  train  the  plants. — James  Ghoo3[, 
Linton,  Maidstone. 

Tomatoes— Smooth  v.  Wrinkled. — Nearly  all  things  that 
come  under  the  improving  hand  of  man  in  course  of  time  lose  their 
ruggedness  of  outline.  Refinement  of  form  and  expression  is  one  of 
the  effects  he  seeks  to  produce,  and,  consequently,  raggedness  of 
petal  in  the  case  of  flowers,  or  roughness  of  exterior  in  the  case  of 
fruits  sooner  or  later  gives  way.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  Tomato, 
for  nearly  all  the  newly.raised  and  introduced  varieties  are  either 
circular  or  oval  in  shape.  Formerly,  when  Tomatoes  were  only 
used  for  making  sauce,  form  or  shape  was  of  no  consequence ;  but 
now,  when  Tomatoes  are  coming  into  general  use,  not  only  as  sauce, 
but  also  as  vegetables,  often  served  up  whole,  regularity  of  shape 
and  size  assumes  an  importance  it  did  not  formerly  possess.  Pos- 
sibly, in  the  future  the  Tomato  may  be  useful  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
I  have  often  gathered  fruit  of  Tomato  ripened  in  a  warm  house 
that  have  possessed  a  rich  flavour,  containing  quite  sufficient  sac- 
charine matter  to  suit  many  palates,  and  in  this  direction  still 
further  improvement  may  be  expected.  Three  of  the  best  smooth, 
kinds  at  present  are  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  Vick's  Criterion,  and 
Carter's  Green  Gage.  The  first  possesses  size  and  beauty  of  out- 
line. The  second  is  a  handsome,  oval. shaped,  amber-coloured  fruit, 
of  medium  size.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned  out  well  when  quite 
small,  as  it  bears  freely.  It  is  a  good  kind  for  growing  in  pots 
under  glass.  And  the  last  is  a  yellow  kind,  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated everywhere.  Even  where  the  wrinkled  kinds  are  highly 
prized,  it  is  as  well,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  to  grow 
some  of  the  smooth  sorts  in  addition,  as  they  are  nearly  sure  to  be 
inquired  after  for  serving  np  whole,  and  for  asing  in  various  ways. — 
E.  Hobday. 

Sutton's  King  of  the  [Cauliflowers. — This  has  been  very 
fine  with  us  this  season.  It  is  quite  a  cottager*s  Cauliflower,  aa 
upon  the  same  ground  it  will  produce  nearly  four  times  the  weight 
of  any  other  Cauliflower.  We  had  quantities  of  heads  weighing  over 
15  lb.  each,  and  one  fine  head  weighed  28  lb.  It  is  very  close  and 
white. — J.  Miller,  Clu)ahei\ 

Vegetable  Marrows  on  Railway  Embankments, — We 
notice  that  Vegetable  Marrows  grow  vigorously  on  railway  embank- 
ments on  the  south  side  of  Loudon.  They  have  a  deep  and,  as  a  rule, 
a  loose  soil  in  which  to  grow,  and,  being  in  an  exposed  but  sunny 
position,  they  not  only  grow  well,  but  fruit  with  marvelloos  freedom. 
Bare  spaces  of  this  kind  might  be  more  frequently  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  this  vegetable,  which,  if  left  to  ripen  and  stored,  will  fur- 
nish wholesome  food  all  through  the  winter,  and  go  far  to  compensate 
for  tho  losses  sustained  by  the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop. — S. 
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cvoi.  XIV. 


"  This  Is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Thb   Ahx  II3BLF  IS   li^tvaa."— Shakespeare, 


LAXENBURG, 


This  is  the  favourite  summer  and  Buburban  borne  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  a  notable  garden  in  various 
ways.  Tobegin  with,  the  superintendent  (or  "inspector") 
of  the  very  extensive  gardens  and  grounds,  M.  Rauch, 
lived  more  than  ten  years  with  Loudon  in  Porchester 
Terrace,  a  fact  which  in  itself  would  make  a  visit  to 
Laxenburg  interesting  to  anyone  acquamted  with  the 
history  of  English  gardening.  And  it  is  fitting  that  one 
who  worked  so  much  at  the  "Arboretum  Brittanicum  " 
under  Loudon  should  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  many  fine  trees  that  surrouifd  these  noble  lawns. 
The  place  is  the  very  opposite  of  Schonbrunn.  No  green 
Gower  Streets  here ;  but  a  rich  variety  of  stately  tree- 
life  surrounding-  great  lawn-like  vistas,  many  of  them 
emblazoned  with  such  glory  of  golden  and  crimson  colour 
as  is  seen  in  the  Indian  summer  in  the  woods  of  North 
America.  The  house  is  not  set  in  a  terrace  garden,  but 
on  level  ground  ;  only  a  broad  walk  separates  the  palace 
from  lawns  fringed  with  flower  beds  and  stately  masses  of 
fine-foliaged  plants.  Perfect  ease  of  movement  from  the 
rooms  to  the  turf  on  which  stand  so  many  objects  that  in- 
vite attention  is  one  of  the  good  points  thus  secured.  In- 
deed, this  grateful  ease  of  movement  (without  the  stej5S  and 
walls  and  impedimenta,  of  which  a  small  catalogue  might 
be  made  in  many  gardens)  is  noticeable  throughout  the 
grounds,  except  in  one  place  where  certain  remnants  of 
an  old  Dutch  garden  are  allowed  to  remain.  One  can 
pass  from  wide,  sunny,  breezy  lawns,  delightful  in  the 
October  days,  to  the  shade  of  great  groiips  of  Honey- 
Locust,  or  Oak,  or  Abele ;  and  then,  if  so  disposed, 
among  climbing  and  other  Roses,  numerous  fine-leaved 
and  flowering  plants,  all  arranged  so  on  the  Grass  that 
one  can  move  about  among  them  as  easily  as  in  a  well- 
arranged  room.  There  are  many  beds,  but  the  majority 
of  the  more  striking  plants  are  placed  on  the  turf,  singly 
or  in  groups.  Sometimes  the  more  distant  groves  are  fur- 
nished with  underwood,  bxTt  more  frequently  the  turf  passes 
beneath  the  great  trees,  ■jvhich  leaves  the  views  more 
extended  and  interesting.  It  may  be  more  convenient  if 
a  few  notes  concerning  such  things  as  seemed  most 
instructive  be  thrown  into  a  paragraph  form. 

Access  to  the  Garden. — This  garden  is  opeu  to  the 
public  without  any  kind  of  reservation  whatever  every 
hour  in  the  day  and  every  day  in  the  year  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  visit  it  or  anything  it  contains.  Let  it  be  noted 
that  it  is  the  private  and  favourite^garden  of  the  Emperor, 
and  not  one  founded  and  supported  for  purposes  of 
instruction  and  study  like  Kew.  No  difference  whatever 
is  made  whether  the  Emperor  is  at  Laxenburg  or  not. 
No  sunk  fence  or  railing  reserves  any  particular  part  of 
the  ground  near  the  palace  from  which  the  public  are  cut 
ofi".  And  in  consequence  of  the  wide  extent  and  good 
landscape  gardening  (for  perfectly  flat  grounds),  full  col- 
lections of  European  and  American  hardy  trees,  it  is  more 
instructive  than  most  Continental  botanic  gardens,  even 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view.  It  is  worth  while  to 
compare  this  perfect  freedom  of  access  to  the  garden  not 


with  the  system  that  obtains  in  Her  Majesty's  own  gar- 
dens, biit  with  Kew,  an  establishment  avowedly  for  public 
teaching.  One  or  two  other  instances  may  be  mentioned 
of  wise  liberality  to  the  public  in  Vienna  on  the  part  of 
private  individuals,  who,  of  course,  support  their  gardens 
and  palaces  wholly  at  their  own  expense.  One  is  the 
large  and  'pleasant  garden  of  Count  Schwarzeuberg  in 
Vienna  jiitself ;  the  other  that  of  Prince  Liechtenstein, 
behind  the  precious  gallery  of  pictures,  which  is  also  so 
freely  open  to  the  public.  The  Schwarzeuberg  garden, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important,  is  open  to 
all  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  evening — the 
gates  only  being  closed  during  very  bad  weather  when 
nobody  would  care  to  go.  These  last  instances  are  not 
mentioned  because  it  is  rare  for  proprietors  of  gardens  to 
open  them  freely  to  those  who  have  none.  We  have  not  a 
few  in  our  own  country  who  are  liberal  in  this  respect. 
But  these  gardens  are  opened  throughout  the  day  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city,  and  hence  their  interest  for  us  as 
regards  the  regulations  concerning  our  own  public  gardens. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Vienna,  situated  in  the  city,  are  open  to  the  public  through- 
out the  day. 

October  Leaves. — It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
owners  of  many  acres  to  plant  trees  for  the  beauty  of  their 
autumn  colours  alone.  At  Laxenburg  many  of  the  trees  were 
beautiful  in  this  autumnal  glory,  noticeable  among  them 
being  the  Honey-Locusts  (Gleditschia) — some  branches 
green  and  others  clear  yellow — the  larger  branches  sweep- 
ing the  Grass  ;  the  Tellow-wood  (Virgilia  lutea)  of  which 
there  were  many  trees;  the  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra), 
now  so  much  used  for  furniture  in  London,  was  in  many 
cases  a  mass  of  golden  loaves  from  top  to  bottom,  its 
useless  fruit  abundant  on  the  ground,  while  the  common 
Walnut  near  it  had  no  beauty  of  colour.  The  Kentucky 
Coffee  trees  were  also  fine  in  colour  and  very  numerous  ; 
though  finest  of  all  were  the  Black  Walnut  and  the  Tulip 
tree,  which  is  grand  in  its  autumn  dress  where  the  trees 
are  large  and  there  are  a  few  sunny  days  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  "  i-ipen  well,"  so  to  say,  before  falling.  The 
most  vivid  spots  among  these  richly-hued  groves — the 
lightning  among  the  clouds  of  gold — came  from  the  well- 
known  Venetian  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus),  which  is  a 
native  of  Austria  and  many  other  cold  parts  of  Europe, 
in  none  of  which  it  thrives  better  than  in  Britain.  The 
common  Spindle  tree  (Euonymus  europteus)  was  also  most 
striking  in  certain  positions,  not  for  its  fruit,  but  for  its 
leaves.  One  crimson  flake  near  the  edge  of  a  grove, 
splendid  at  a  long  distance  off,  was  traced  to  this.  Not  the 
least  remarkable,  however,  among  such  trees  was  the 
dwarf  ^sculus  macrostachya,  which  all  who  know  it 
admire  for  its  fragrant  spikes  of  flower.  Here,  where  it 
was  exposed  to  the  light,  the  ample  leaves  were  rich  in 
gold  and  brown.  There  is  probably  no  other  tree  so  dwarf 
(good  specimens  being  under  4  ft.,  and  spreading)  which 
would'give  such  fine  masses  of  colour  so  near  the  ground. 
Therefore  it  has  another  merit  for  our  gardens  besides 
its  sweet  flowers  and  ample  foliage. 

Some  Old  Plants  Cultivated.  —  Some  very  old  and 
wholly  neglected  garden  plants  are  here  grown  so  well, 
that  they  astonish  one  with  their  beauty  and  vigour.  For 
example,  who  out  of  a  botanic  garden  grows  the  old 
Pcrsicary  (Polygonum  Persicaria)  now-a-days  ?  In  the 
Regent's  Park,  by  accident  probably,  some  of  it  grows  in 
a  shrubbery  among  plants  that  nobody  ever  takes  any 
notice  of.  Here  there  are  many  specimens  of  it  8  ft.  high 
with   leaves    20   in.  long,  and   the   inflorescence   so   well 
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developed  tiat  eacli  plant  droops  down  gracefully  at  the 
top,  where,  in  fact,  it  becomes  a  long  plume  of  crimson 
racemes.  No  lovelier  plant  has  been  seen  in  the  flower 
garden.  This  result  was  brought  about  by  cultivating  the 
plant  (as  Caetor-oil  plants  are  gi'own)  instead  of  sowing 
it  as  most  hardy  annuals  are  sown  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
raised  in  frames,  each  plant  being  well  grown  before  it  is 
planted  out  in  rich  ground  for  the  summer.  This  plant, 
so  treated,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  those 
who  care  for  variety  and  grace  in  the  flower  garden.  The 
old  and  well-known  Love-lies-bleeding  and  Prince's 
Feather  were  treated  in  Kke  manner,  and  with  restdts 
nearly  as  remarkable.  Zinnias  grown  in  much  the  same 
way  were  5  ft.  and  even  5|  ft.  high  !  This  is  a  plant  the 
capacities  of  which  do  not  seem  to  be  recognised  with  ns, 
it  being  so  often  treated  as  so  many  annuals  are,  that  is 
to  say,  starved  or  half  grown.  A  brilliant  scarlet  variety 
was  the  most  plentiful  here  ;  it  was  quite  double,  the  over- 
lapping petals  raised  like  a  cone,  and  the  colour  as  vivid 
as  that  of  the  most  brilliant  forms  of  Anemone  fulgens. 
The  large  form  of  the  Evening  Primrose,  commonly 
known  as  ffinothera  Lamarckiana,  and  which  is  such  a 
valuable  plant  for  the  wild  garden,  is  here  well  gi'own  in 
small  beds  near  the  Palace ;  its  habit  of  opening  a  number 
of  small  terrestrial  moons  to  illuminate  the  scene  during 
the  night  having  made  it  a  favourite  with  the  Emperor. 

Some  Old  Geeenhouse  Plants  in  the  Flower  Gar- 
den.— The  previous  paragraph  concerns  annxials ;  some 
old-fashioned  inmates  of  the  greenhouse  are  grown  to 
grace  the  flower  garden  in  an  equally  happy  way. 
Plumbago  capensis,  for  example,  which  is  so  admirable 
when  its  blue  flowers  are  depending  from  pillar  or  rafter 
in  the  greenhouse,  is  grown  here  into  pyramids  from  3  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high,  and  placed  out  of  doors  in  such  condition 
that  it  flowers  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  as  a 
free  and  graceful  pyramidal  bush.  Those  who  know 
the  plant  when  gro>VB  so  that  its  flowers  hang  down 
naturally  may  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces. The  Heliotrope  is  grown  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
only  in  some  cases  a  foot  or  two  higher.  These  pyramids 
are  plunged  in  small  groups  iu  Grass,  so  that  those  who 
admire  them  can  pass  easily  among  them.  Perhaps  more 
valuable  than  either — though  nothing  can  be  more  lovely 
than  the  Plumbago — are  many  specimens  of  the  old  white 
Brugmausia,  single  and  double,  also  grown  for  placino-  in 
the  open  air  in  summer  and  flowering  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.  It  may  be  imagined  how  well  a 
group  of  these  plants,  with  their  numerous  great  white 
trumpets,  look  in  a  green  nook  backed  by  evergreens  and 
trees.  All  such  old  plants  as  these  are  taken  up  in 
October  and  stored  in  cool  houses  for  the  winter.  The  taller 
and  finer  specimens  are  the  growth  of  a  good  many  years. 
With  such  materials  it  is  easy  to  diversify  the  surface  of 
the  flower  garden.  Here,  however,  a  variety  of  other 
subjects  are  used  for  this  purpose,  the  masses  of  fine- 
leaved  plants  being  so  bold,  that  they  give  quite  a  tropical 
aspect  to  some  parts  of  the  ground  even  from  lono-  dis- 
tances. 

A  Geodp  of  Trees. — ^Very  fine  were  the  trees  here 
where  allowed  to  group  themselves  naturally  and  with 
plenty  of  room.  Particularly  interesting  was  one  group 
of  a  tree  which,  owing  to  the  general  plan  of  crowdino- 
trees  together  so  as  to  form  a  monotonous  green  mass,  is 
never  taken  much  notice  of.  It  is  Elseagnus  angnstifoUa 
which  grows  so  here  that  it  may  well  serve  to  show  how 
much  we  lose  in  our  botanic  and  other  gardens  by  not 
securing  the  full  development  of  and  showing  the  cha- 


racteristic beauty  of  each  tree.  Here,  near  the  palace,  a 
group  of  this  tree  forms  a  cloud  of  silvery  leaves  through 
which  the  picturesque  black  stems  of  the  trees  are  dis- 
tinctly seen.  The  group  being  isolated,  the  trees  have 
attained  their  full  size  and  assumed  their  natural  form, 
some  of  the  main  branches  crossing  a  stream  that  runs 
hard  by,  and  many  of  the  others  sweeping  the  Grass.  If 
so  much  beauty  is  afforded  by  a  tree  of  fourth-rate 
importance,  how  much  may  we  not  expect  from  the  same 
principle  being  carried  out  with  the  nobler  ones — that  is 
to  say,  showing  them  well  developed  in  groups  as  well  as 
singly. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Slirubs. — Amongst  the  very  few  hardy  shrnbs  that  enliven 
the  present  dull  season  none  are  so  beautiful  as  that  charming  Chilian 
evergreen  Azara  integrifolia  ;  it  has  a  neat  habit,  dark  green,  round, 
ish  leaves,  and  clusters  of  yellow,  aromatic  blossoms.  For  a  dwarf 
wall  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  for  the  open  shrubbery  border  in 
sheltered  spots  of  the  southern  and  western  counties,  this  pretty 
shrub  is  a  decided  acquisition. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Bcenninghanaenia  albiflora,  a 
member  of  the  Rue  family,  is  a  truly  elegant  and  graceful  plant  j  it 
grows  about  2  ft.  high,  has  finely-divided,  glaucous  green  leaves,  and 
large,  much-branched,  leafy  panicles  of  small  white  flowers  ;  the  only 
drawback  to  this  beautiful  herb  is  that  it  possesses  in  a  slight  degree 
the  somewhat  disagreeable  scent  common  to  many  of  its  relations. 
Cuphea  silenoides  and  its  varieties  Zampari  and  purpurea  deserve 
mention  on  account  of  their  being  nearly  the  only  annuals  which 
retain  now  any  of  their  summer  beauty ;  the  three  were  mentioned 
in  "  Notes  from  Kew  "  some  time  ago.  Chrysanthemnm  fratescens 
grandiSorum  forms  a  dense  bush,  1  ft.  to  IJ  ft.  in  height  and  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  through ;  it  has  bright  green  leaves  and  large  white  blossoms, 
which  are  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  outdoor  flowering  plants  at  the  present  time.  Heliptorum 
floribundum,  about  3  ft.  high,  has  also  been  already  noted  in  these 
columns,  and  its  goldon-orange  flower  heads  are  still  in  full  beauty ; 
this  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and  desirable  of  late-flowering  Compo- 
sites. The  Asters,  which  merit  special  mention  by  reason  of  their 
being  in  flower  after  nearly  all  the  others  are  past,  are  A.  tenuifolius, 
a  very  floriferons  sort,  5  ft,  high,  with  small,  narrow  leaves,  and  a 
great  profusion  of  white  flower  heads;  A. miservar.  pendulus,  which 
grows  about  4  ft.  high,  is  somewhat  spreading  or  even  drooping  in 
habit  (not  erect  as  A.  teuuifolins),  and  has  white  flower  heads,  smaller 
than  those  of  the  first-named  kind  ;  A.  ericoides,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
which  has  pretty.  Heath-like  foliage  and  innumerable  small  white 
flower  heads,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  of  outdoor  herbaceous  plauts 
to  cut  from  ;  and  A.  Nova3  Angliro,  and  its  varieties  pulchellus  and 
atro-roseus,  three  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
the  type  having  fine  rose-coloured  flower  heads,  pulchellus  deep  bine, 
and  atro-roseus  deep  rosy-red.  Of  the  three,  pulchellus  is  the 
dwarfest,  being  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high. 

G-reenhouse  Plants.— Of  all  the  Cape  Fig  Marigolds,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  fragrans  is  now  the  finest;  it  is  a  very  dwarf  sort, 
with  large,  thick,  fleshy  leaves  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
large,  golden-yellow,  fragrant  blossoms.  Begonia  geranioides,  a 
South  African  kind,  is  not  seen  nearly  so  frequently  as  its  merits 
deserve;  its  neat,  round  foliage  sets  off  to  good  advantage  the 
pure  white  flowers.  B.  Biohardsoniana  is  of  branching  habit,  and 
forms  a  neat  little  bush ;  it  has  peculiarly  cut  leaves  and  white 
flowers. 

Stove  Plants. — Tradescantia  fusoata,  a  lovely  little  Brazilian 
Spider-wort,  has  short,  broad  leaves  densely  clothed  with  reddish 
hairs,  and  large,  blue,  shortly-stalked  blossoms  nestling  in  the  roaettea 
of  foliage. 

Orchids. — Onoidinm  omithorhynchum  is  conspicuous  in  a  genus  in 
which  yellow  is  almost  universal  by  its  small  and  pretty  rose-coloured 
blossoms ;  the  colour  varies  in  intensity  and  the  flowers  in  size  in 
different  plants,  some  individnals  bearing  blossoms  of  good  size  and  of 
a  clear  rose,  and  others  smaller,  much  paler  flowers.  0.  crispum  is 
a  very  showy  kind  from  the  Organ  Mountains,  Brazil,  where  it  is 
found  growing  on  dead  trees  j  in  good  specimens  the  flowers  are  large 
— from  li  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter — and  are  produced  in  bending 
racemes  numbering  sometimes  from  flfty  to  sixty ;  the  colour  is 
deep  brown  broken  up  near  the  centre  with  yellow.  Pholidota 
articulata,  though  more  curious  than  pretty,  deserves  mention ;  it 
has  strange  jointed  paeudo.balbs  and  very  numerous  drooping  spikes 
of  whitish  flowers. — t- 
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Tyerman'8  Groundsel  (Seneoio  pnloher).— We  have  reoeiTed 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  large  and  finely.oolonred  blossoms 
of  this  excellent  border  plant,  showing  that  it  sncceeds  in  the  north 
of  England  qnite  as  well  as  in  the  south.  It  is  a  plant  which,  when 
better  known,  will  be  fonnd  in  every  herbaceous  border,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  it  lasts  long  in  good  condition  in  a  out  state. 

Cuphea  Zampari. — I  may  state  without  hesitation  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  nsetul  of  annuals.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  old-fashioned  G.  silenoides,  but  it  is  much  finer.  It  grows 
about  li  ft.  high,  has  numerous  branches  arising  from  the  base,  and 
when  but  a  few  inches  high  in  early  summer  it  begins  to  produce  its 
blossoms  from  the  axils  of  the  small-pointed  leaves,  and  the  branches 
rontinaeto  lengthen  and  produce  flowers  till  frosts  cut  them  down. 
The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich  deep  pnrple  colour  bordered  with 
a  lighter  hue,  resemble  those  of  an  ordinary  Sweet  Pea,  and  are 
about  the  same  size.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting,  as 
the  branches  continue  to  lengthen  and  the  flowers  to  expand  for 
a  long  time  when  placed  in  water.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  desir- 
able plant,  especially  at  this  season,  when  most  other  annuals  are 
gone,  and  flowers  even  of  perennials  are  scarce. — W. 

A  Dried  Palm  Tree. — In  the  Imperial  gardens  at  Vienna  there 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Bate  Palm,  with  leaves,  fruit,  and  all  in  a 
dried  state  placed  erect  in  a  circular,  high-roofed  structure.  It 
affords  a  far  better  notion  of  a  Palm  tree  than  the  great  majority  of 
those  grown  in  tubs,  or  even  planted  out  in  hothouses.  The  consist- 
ence of  the  leaves,  fruit,  stems,  &c.,  is  such  that  the  tree  will  long 
remain  in  perfect  preservation.  This  fact  may  be  worth  the  notice  of 
the  curators  of  museums,  and  also  of  those  interested  with  the  em- 
bellishment of  large  rooms  or  buildings. 

Ijachenalla  pallida. — Though  not  very  showy,  this  Lachenalia 
is  effective  when  mixed  with  the  scarlet  and  yellow-flowered  kinds  in 
baskets  or  pans.  All  the  Lachenalias  are  easily  cultivated  and  may 
be  used  in  various  ways ;  therefore,  any  addition  to  existing  kinds  is 
acceptable  to  the  cultivator.  We  lately  saw  the  variety  above 
alluded  to  flowering  well  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  species  of  the 
genus,  but  it  is  somewhat  difiicalt  to  keep  in  good  condition.  It, 
or  rather  a  good  variety  of  it,  has  been  flowering  finely  in  the  East 
India  house  at  Loxford  Hall.  Its  sepals  and  petals  are  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  the  lip  is  a  rich  violet-purple.  This  plant  does  not 
thrive  well  in  pots.  It  should  be  grown  in  baskets  of  Teak  wood  in 
a  mixture  of  Moss  and  peat,  plentifully  intermixed  with  clean  pots- 
herds and  lamps  of  charcoal.  As  it  flowers  in  June,  it  makes  a 
good  exhibition  plant ;  but  when  grown  strongly  it  also  blooms  well 
in  the  autumn,  and  nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  the  perfume  of  its 
blossoms. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis. — I  find  this  beautiful  and  rare  hardy 
Gesneraceous  plant  to  succeed  best  in  partial  shade  and  kept  continu. 
ally  moist.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  compost  the  largest  part  of 
which  consists  of  fibry  peat  and  sandstone  grit.  I  have  tried  several 
modes  of  treatment,  but  the  above  appears  to  suit  its  requirements 
best.  Though  I  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  flowers,  I  look  for- 
ward to  being  rewarded  in  the  spring  with  the  first  sight  of  them. — 
W. 

Eupatorium  ligustrinum. — This  beautiful  Mexican  shrub  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  a  rather  numerous  set  of  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  plants.  For  outside  wall  decoration  it  forms  an 
attractive  object,  producing,  during  summer  and  till  late  in  autumn, 
abundance  of  broad  clusters  of  pure  white,  feathery  blooms  that 
contrast  finely  with  the  deep  green  of  the  oval-shaped  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant  and  borne  on  long  slender  stalks, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting,  a  state  in  which  they  last  a  long 
time.  In  many  gardens  it  is  well  known  and  appreciated  for  the 
winter  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and  for  this  purpose  young 
plants  struck  from  cuttings  the  previous  year  and  planted  out  in 
spring  shonld  be  taken  up  early  in  autumn,  potted,  and  afterwards 
retarded,  if  required,  for  the  winter  months.  It  is  an  old  inhabi- 
tant of  gardens,  and  is  probably  known  under  the  more  recently- 
applied  names  of  Weinmannianum  and  fragrantissimnm. — W. 

Proposed  New  Park  for  London. — A  public  meeting  in 
furtherance  of  a  movement  for  providing  a 'new  park  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north-western  extremities  of  the  metropolis  was  held  on 
Monday  last.  It  was  explained  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  open 
spaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  park.  Hyde  Park  or 
Regent's  Park  were,  it  was  stated,  obviously  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  Kilburn  to  be  made  a  convenient  recreation  ground  for  people 
residing  in  that  locality.     It  was  further  explained  that  the  north- 


western portion  of  Paddington  and  the  district  adjoining  it  had  a 
population  of  100,000,  chiefly  composed  of  the  working  classes,  to 
whom  a  park  and  recreation  ground  would  prove  a  welcome  place 
of  resort.  Resolutions  were  adopted  afiirming  that  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  people  rendered  the  duty  of  preserving 
open  spaces  one  of  urgency  and  moment,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  adjoining  parishes  would  give  their  support  to  the  scheme. 

Atraphaxis  spinosa. — This  curious  shrub  is  now  full  of  its 
email,  pinkish  blossoms  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Schonbrunn,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  by  itself  on  the  Grass,  which  well  suits  its 
peculiar  and  fragile  shoots.  There  has  long  been  a  fine  plant  of  it  in 
the  College  Botanic  Garden  at  Dublin. 

Geonoraa  Seemanni.— This  is  a  handsome  Palm,  well  worth 
growing  in  small  pots  for  vases  or  for  table  decoration.  It  is  robust 
in  habit,  and  its  young  leaves  are  of  a  rich  bronze  colour,  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  it  an  effective  appearance.  It  is  grown  in  Messrs. 
Hooper's  nursery,  Twickenham. 

Bryony  (Bryonia  dioioa)  in  the  Garden.— Modest  merit 
is  ackuowledged  in  the  case  of  this  wild  British  climber  in  various 
gardens  in  Vienna,  where  quite  recently  it  was  fresh,  green,  and 
beautiful.  No  doubt  it  is  chosen  for  its  enduring  verdure  as 
well  as  for  its  graceful  growth  and  foliage.  It  forms  many  wreaths 
in  one  of  the  town  gardens  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  also  trained  up  at 
the  angles  of  large  statue  pedestals  in  the  garden  of  Count  Sohwarzen- 
berg.  So  trained,  it  looks  well,  and  pleasantly  relieves  the  mass  of 
stone. 

Alpine  Daphnes. — In  the  very  good  oolleetiou  of  Alpine  plants 
in  the  Belvedere  Gardens,  at  Vienna,  are  included,  in  addition  to  D. 
Blagayana  (figured  in  The  Garden  during  the  present  year)  Daphne 
Philipi,  D.  alpina,  and  D.  buxifolia.  There  is  evidently  a  group  of 
these  little  Daphnes  which  claim  a  place  in  the  select  Alpine  collec- 
tion. 

Begonia  Froebeli  in  Winter.— If  properly  treated,  this  Be. 
gonia  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  of  plants  for  blooming  daring 
the  winter  months.  We  lately  saw  hundreds  of  plants  of  it  in  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.'s  nursery,  Twickenham,  destined  to  serve  this  purpose. 
The  bulbs  were  planted  early  in  June  in  the  open  air  and  in  light, 
rich  soil,  where  they  grew  well  and  produced  a  limited  quantity  of 
blossom.  These  plants  were  lifted  a  short  time  ago,  potted,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  are  now  throwing  up  abun- 
dance of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  that  contrast  well  with  the  large, 
healthy.  Cineraria-like  leaves  with  which  the  plants  are  furnished,  and 
a  good  display  of  bloom  may  be  expected  for  several  months  yet  to 
come. 

An  Effective  Group  of  Orohida.- This  may  with  truth  be 
said  of  a  group  of  flowering  Orchids  now  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery,  Holloway.  It  consists  of  large  pansfnl  of  Indian  Crocuses 
(Pleione  lagenaria)  plunged  in  a  bank  of  Club  Mosses,  edged  with 
Grasses  and  backed  up  by  Lady'a-slippers  and  Odontoglossum  grande, 
and  flanked  by  well-flowered  examples  of  Oncidium  itogersi,  O. 
tigrinum,  0.  crispum,  0.  varioosum,  and  Lycaste  Skinneri,  the  whole 
being  overhung  with  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum, 
growing  on  blocks  of  wood  and  in  baskets,  furnished  with  numerous 
large  and  handsome  white  yellow-blotched  flowers.  We  also  noted  in 
the  same  house  flowering  examples  of  D.  bigibbum  and  its  white- 
flowered  variety,  and  Cattleya  exoniensis  superba. 

Berkeley  Portrait.— The  portrait  of  this  gentleman  will  be 
presented,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  the 
Linnean  Society  at  its  first  meeting  for  the  present  session  on  No. 
vember  7.  The  portrait  will  be  on  view  at  all  reasonable  times. 
Those  who  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions  are  requested  to  do  so 
at  once  to  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Hogg,  99,  St.  George's  Road,  Pimlico; 
or  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee,  Dr.  Masters,  41,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  are  very 
early  this  year  ;  mine  are  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual,  and,  on 
inspecting  a  few  collections  belonging  to  our  principal  exhibitors,  I 
find  that  a  good  many  of  their  best  show  varieties  are  fully  out. — 
H.  E.  A. 

Horticulture  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— It  would  seem  that 
English  horticultarists  have  acquitted  themselves  well  in  Paris, 
judging  by  the  number  of  medals  which  they  have  been  awarded. 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  have  received  five  gold  medals 
for  seeds  and  their  general  collection  of  horticultural  and  agricultural 
produce.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  have  obtained  gold  and 
silver  medals  for  their  exhibition  of  Grasses,  models,  &c.  Mr.  Wills, 
South  Kensington,  has  won  fifteen  first  prizes  for  his  collection  of 
plants,  as  well  as  the  grand  prize  of  honour  for  his  whole  exhibition. 
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NEW    OR    INTERESTING    PLANTS. 


Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  record  popular  descriptions 
and  any  useful  information  we  may  be  able  to  glean  respecting 
new  garden  plants  published  in  The  Garden,  originally,  or  in 
any  other  English  or  foreign  periodical,  or  exhibited  at  our 
shows.  It  is  intended  to  render  it  as  complete  an  enumeration 
from  the  date  of  commencement,  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
but  plants  of  purely  botanical  interest  only  will  be  merely 
mentioned  with  an  indication  of  their  nature.  Old  favourites 
re-introduced  will  also  find  a  place  here  as  well  as  improved 
varieties  of  known  species,  but  varieties  of  recognised  florists' 
flowers  will  be  excluded. 

yeronica  Traversii.— One  of  the  numeroas  shrubby  species  in. 
habiting  New  Zealand.  Thongh  not  so  showy  as  V.  speciosa  and  V. 
Ealicifolia  from  the  same  country,  it  is  a  neat,  compact,  and  attrac 
tive  little  evergreen  shrub  which  produces  a  profusion  of  white  flowers 
during  the  summer  months.  It  forms  a  dense,  spherical  bush  2  ft.  or 
more  in  diameter,  with  slender  branches  well  clothed  with  small  spread- 
ing leaves  in  four  rows.  The  narrowleaves  are  of  a  somewhat  pale  green, 
shining  on  the  upper  surface  and  about  1  in.  in  length  j  flowers, 
snowy  white,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  in 
short,  dense  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Although  this 
plant  has  been  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Veitch  for  at  least  five  years,  it 
is  only  the  current  number  of  the  '*  Botanical  Magazine  "  (plate  6390) 
that  a  coloured  figure  of  it  has  appeared.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
of  the  Middle  Island  (now  usually  called  South  Island)  of  New  Zealand, 
from  Nelson  to  Otago,  by  margins  of  streams  up  to  an  elevation  of  5500 
ft.,  and  will,  therefore,  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  west  of  England  and 
Ireland.  For  several  years  it  has  stood  uninjured  at  Kew,  but  a 
severe  winter  would,  doubtless,  kill  it  outright  or  cut  it  to  the  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 

Aristolochia  trilobata.— This  singular  species  ia  not  new  in 
gardens,  but  it  is  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  (plate  6387) 
for  the  first  time  in  an  English  publication.  Two  species,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  states,  of  Aristolochia  from  South  America,  characterised  by 
tho  wonderfal  tail  at  the  tip  of  the  perianth  and  curious  spurs  at  its 
base,  have  been  cultivated  in  England  and  confounded  with  a  third 
(A.  caudata)  which  has  not  hitherto  been  introduced.  These  are, 
first,  the  old  A.  trilobata  of  Linnseus's  first  edition  of  the  "Species 
Flantarum  ;'*secondly ,  A.  maoroura  (Gomez)  ,a  Brazilian  species  figured 
in  the  "Botanical  Register"  (plate  1399)  under  the  name  of  A. 
trilobata,  and  under  that  of  A.  caudata  at  plate  1453  of  the  same 
work,  and  at  plate  3769  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine."  The  true  A. 
caudata  is  a  small-flowered  species  with  no  spurs  at  the  base  of  the 
perianth.  Aristolochia  trilobata  is  a  very  slender  climber  with  three- 
lobed,  stalked  leaves  of  a  bronze  green,  relieved  by  the  reddish  tinge 
of  the  principal  nerves  j^those  on  the  flowering  branch  figured  are 
about  3  Id.  across.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stalks  rather  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  green  traversed  by  red  lines, 
the  mouth  bristly  and  spotted  with  a  brighter  red,  and  the  long  tail 
of  a  rich  brown  ;  altogether,  the  perianth  of  the  flower  is  8  in.  or 
more  in  length  whereof  one-half  at  least  is  attenuated  in  a  narrow 
tail  hanging  over  the  mouth  of  the  tubular  portion,  which  is  sud. 
denly  bent  back  upon  itself  in  the  middle.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  South  America,  and 
requires  hothouse  treatment.  It  deserves  a  place  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  space  for  the  more  rampant  but  more  showy  species,  suoh 
as  A.  Goldieana. 

Coelogyne  (Pleione)  Hookeriana.— A  charming  little  Orchid, 
flowered  by  Mr.  Elwes,  who  imported  the  plant  from  Sikkim,  and 
figured  iu  the  "  Botanical]  Magazine  "  (plate  ,6383).  It  is  singular 
among  the  Pleiones  in  producing  leaves  and  flowers  at  the  same  time, 
the  leaves  subtending  the  solitary  flowers  much  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do  the  spikes  of  flowers  Whole  plant  about  4  in. 
high;  psGudo-bulbs  naked,  not  covered  with  a  network;  leaves 
sheathing  at  the  base  and  scarcely  so  high  as  the  flowers  ;  flowers 
rosy. purple,  except  the  convolute  labellum,  which  is  white  with  seven 
brownish  crests  on  the  terminal  lobe  and  yellow  within.  A  native  of 
the  Ilimalaya  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  7000  ft.  to  8000  ft. 

Hedysarum  Mackenzii. — A  showy  herb  of  the  same  group  of 
the  LeguminostD  as  the  Sainfoin,  of  which  it  has  much  the  habit 
and  foliage,  but  it  is  not  so  robust  a  plant,  having  slender  straggling 
branches.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy-red,  passing  into  crimson. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  borne  in  spikes  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long. 
This  plant  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  John  Kichardson  during  Frank- 
lin's arduous  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  American  , Polar  Sea  in 
1823,  which  it  inhabits;  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  the  Rocky 
MountainSj  as  far  south  as  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  iu  Eastern  Siberia.   ' 


Hedysarum  Mackenzii  flowers  freoly  in  the  herbaceous  ground   at 
Kew,  and  is  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  6386. 

The  remaining  plants  figured  in  the  current  number  of  the  same  pub- 
lication are  Stachys  Maweana  (plate  6389),  a  tall  Dead  Nettle,  with 
silvery,  hoary  foliage,  and  pale  yellow  flowers  with  purple  blotches  on 
the  lower  lip,  and  deep  red  stamens.  A  native  of  Morocco ;  col- 
lected and  cultivated  by  Mr.  George  Maw,  of  Benthall  Hall, 
Broseley.  Antirrhinum  hispanicnm  (plate  6391),  a  dwarf  annual 
Snapdragon  from  Spain,  having  pink  and  white  fiowers  with  a  yellow 
crest.     It  is  not  a  plant  of  value  for  ornamental  purposes. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Continuous-blooming  Sweet  Pais. — We  have  two  short  rows 

of  Sweet  Peas  that  have  bjeu  in  bloom  since  the  beginning  of  July; 
they  are  still  flowering  profusely,  and  to  all  appearance  will  do  so 
till  frost  cuts  them  down.  I  attribute  their  continued  flowering  to 
our  having  the  seed-pods  picked  off  regularly  every  week,  and  to 
giving  the  roots  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water  occasionally. — 
W.  W.,  Eajlehitrst. 

Saxifraga  ligulata. — Now  ia  the  time  to  lift  and  pot  this  fine 
old  Nepalese  Saxifrage,  and  a  finer  plant  for  conservatory  decoration 
in  winter,  especially  when  in  the  form  of  large  specimens,  could  nob 
be  found.  Its  bold,  round  leaves  and  large,  deu33  spikes  of  sweet- 
scented,  pink  blooms  render  it  very  attractive,  and  under  glass  they 
retain  their  beauty  so  much  longer  than  when  fully  exposed  in 
borders  or  rookwork.  The  later-flowering  and  equally  well  known  S. 
crassifolia  and  its  variety  cordifolia  are  also  very  suitable  for  similar 
purposes,  and  they  should  also  soon  be  lifted  and  potted  and  placed 
in  cold  frames,  as  they  flower  better  so  treated  than  if  the  operation 
be  deferred  till  spring. — W. 

Autumnal  Tints. — I  never  recollect  seeing  these  so  well  deve- 
loped a3  they  are  this  season.  Horse  Chestnuts  are  masses  of  bronze 
and  gold,  which,  when  in  close  proximity  to  Elms  or  Yews,  are  simply 
unique.  Lime,  Birch,  and  Ash  also  revel  in  green  and  gold  ;  Odka, 
as  a  rule,  are  still  green.  The  different  kinds  of  Acers,  but  especi- 
ally A.  rubrum,  ought  to  bo  planted  largely  on  the  outskirts  of  woods, 
associated  with  Laburnums,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Thorns ;  the  latter 
consisting  of  some  of  the  large-leaved  kinds,  such  as  Crataegus 
Douglasi;  these  I  would  recommend  being  planted  in  groups  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  distinguishable  from  a  distance ;  in  shrubberies 
single  specimens  will  have  the  desired  effect.  The  common  flowering 
Garrant,  too,  at  this  season  is  most  noticeable,  the  outside  of  the  leaf 
being  quite  red  and  the  centre  green.  The  Sumach  (Rhus  glabra)  is 
another  grand  plant,  its  fine,  large  leaves  assuming  the  most  varied 
tints  of  gold  aud  bronze.  Coboneaster  Simmons!  is  also  a  very 
distinct  and  pleasing  shrub,  being  erect  in  habit,  and  its  leaves  being 
neatly  laced  with  crimson ;  to  this  should  likewise  be  added  its  bright 
coral  berries,  which  amongst  Evergreens  are  very  effective.  Veitoh*a 
Virginian  Creeper,  too,  with  as  is  superb  ;  this  year,  the  majority  o£ 
its  leaves  being  fiery  red  dashed  with  bronze,  and  as  it  retains  its 
foliage  much  longer  than  the  common  variety,  it  is  doubly  valuable, 
and,  besides,  it  requires  no  nailing.  The  black  fruit  of  the  Japanese 
Honeysuokle,  and  the  faint  crimson  hue  of  its  beautifully. veined 
green  and  gold  leaves,  likewise  form  attractions  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Both  these  plants  are  admirably  suited  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dimler-table. — A.  Hossack,  Raglei/,  Alcester. 

Chrysanthemums  at  St.  John's  Wood.— In  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  Wellington  Nursery  there  are  some  new 
kinds  which  are  well  worth  notice.  Orphee  is  an  excellent  sort,  be- 
longing to  the  Japanese  section,  with  large,  ragged  flowers  of  a  fiery 
crimson,  the  centre  petals  being  yellow.  Le  Negre  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  kinds  in  the  whole  collection  ;  it  is  a  Japanese  variety 
of  good  habit  and  a  very  free  bloomer  ;  its  flowers  are  flame-coloured, 
with  a  rich  golden  centre,  and,  associated  with  the  swan. white, 
cushion. like  "blossoms  of  Elaine,  are  remarkably  effective.  La  Frisure 
is  a  fine  new  Japanese  kind  of  excellent  habit ;  it  is  represented  here 
by  standard  plants  having  clean  stems  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  sur- 
mounted by  large  branching  heads  of  delicate  blush  or  pink  blossoms, 
as  many  as  five  being  borne  on  each  branch.  As  a  market  plant  this 
would  doubtless  be  a  most  desirable  kind  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit 
and  excellent  blooming  qualities.  Neat  littlo  plants,  consisting  of 
five  or  six  shoots,  might  with  little  trouble  be  got  into  6-in.  pots, 
and  if  well  furnished  with  foliage  down  to  their  bases  and  supplied 
with  numeroas  large,  graceful  blossoms,  would  be  very  desirable. 
Fleur  Perfaite  ia  also  a  fine  Japanese  variety,  having  large,  rose- 
magenta  blossoms.  Amarantine  is  a  Fompone  kind,  with  well- 
formed,  smooth-petalled  flowers  of  a  bright  magenta,  which  are, 
moreover,  sweetly  scented.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  another  excellent 
Japanese  flower  of  a  rosy-purple  colour,  very  showy  and  distinct. 
There  are  also  in  this  collection  many  well.flowered  plants  of  older 
kinds,  all  of  which  are  worth  iuspeotion. 
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THE    CODLING    MOTH. 

(CAKPOCAPSA   POMONANi.) 

There  are  few  persons  to  whom  the  grub  of  this  little  moth  is 
■unknown,  as  it  is  found  only  too  commonly  in  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  at  times  in  such  abundance  as  to  seriously  injure 
the  crop.  Like  many  insects  which  are  injurious  to  the  plants 
in  our  gardens,  it  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  keep  in  check,  and, 
unfortunately,  its  natural  enemies  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  grubs  in  the  fruit  are  safe  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and 
insects  which  would  otherwise  destroy  them ;  but  the  chrysa- 
lides, which  are  generally  found  on  the  stems  of  the  trees,  are, 
doubtless,  often  a  prey  to  ichneumons  and  other  nearly-allied 
parasitic  insects.  Many  of  the  moths  are  killed  by  birds  and 
bats,  and  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  damp  about  the  time  they 
make  their  first  appearance  many,  no  doubt,  perish  before  they 
have  laid  their  eggs.  As  the  fruit  containing  grubs  generally 
ripens  and  falls  some  time  before  the  sound  portion  of  the 
crop,  it  should  be  collected  and  destroyed,  for  each  Apple  or 
Pear  is  nearly  sure  to  contain  a  grub.  In  gardens  where  there 
are  espaliers  or  dwarf  trees,  the  fruit  on  them  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over  from  time  to  time,  particularly  in  May  and 
June,  and  any  showing  signs  of  a  grub  being  within  should  be 
gathered  and  destroyed  ;  these  may  be  known  by  their  having 
a  black  or  reddish-brown  spot  on  them,  which  is  the  entrance 
to  the  gallery  the  grub  is  forming.  In  the  spring  any  rough 
loose  bark  on  the  stems  should  be  scraped  oS,  and  any  chrysa- 
lides which  may  be  found  destroyed.    The  moths  should  be 


The  Codling  iloth  (Carpocapsa  pi-'nionana). 

killed  whenever  they  are  detected.  They,  however,  in  common 
with  all  moths,  are  very  difficult  to  find  in  the  daytime,  as  they 
generally  select  as  a  resting  place  some  spot  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  escape  observation  and  which  is  just  of  the 
same  colour  as  themselves.  They  may  be  caught  when  on  the 
wing  of  an  evening  with  a  net,  but  the  result  would  not,  I 
imagine,  repay  the  trouble.  The  moth  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  shortly  afterwards  begins  to 
lay  its  eggs,  generally  depositing  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Apples  or  in  the  hollows  near  the  stalk,  usually  select- 
ing the  firmer  kinds  of  fruit.  In  favourable  weather 
the  grubs  are  hatched  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  imme- 
diately begin  to  eat  their  way  into  the  fruit  and  take  up  their 
position  near  the  core,  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Apple  and  making 
a  connecting  gallery  with  the  outer  world  ;  this  allows  a  little 
air  to  reach  the  grub,  and  also  enables  it  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
its  droppings,  which  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  any  worm- 
eaten  Apple.  The  fruit  continues  to  grow  in  spite  of  the  grub, 
and,  as  before  stated,  falls  often  with  the  appearance  of  being 
ripe  long  before  the  uninjured  fruit.  The  grub  becomes  fully 
grown  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  (in  June  or  July),  and 
then  leaves  the  fruit,  whether  it  has  fallen  or  not,  and  chooses 
some  sheltered  place  on  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  spins  a  cocoon  like  a  silkworm 
round  itself,  in  which  it  changes  into  a  chrysalis.  In  a  few 
days  the  moth  comes  out  and  commences  to  lay  its  eggs  on 
the  fruit,  so  that  in  July,  August,  and  even  September,  the 
fruit  is  attacked  by  a  second  brood  of  grubs  ;  this  shows  the 
desirability  of  the  Apple  grower  taking  every  precaution  to 


destroy  the  grubs  of  the  first  brood,  as  on  the  number  of  those 
which  become  moths  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  amount  of 
damage  caused  by  the  second  brood.  The  moths  from  this 
brood  do  not  appear  until  the  following  spring,  the  insect  re- 
maining during  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state.  The  moth 
measures  about  8-lOths  of  an  inch  across  the  expanded  wings; 
the  front  wings  are  pale  grey,  with  curved,  transverse,  darker 
fine  lines  and  bands ;  on  the  lower  and  outer  angle  of  each 
there  is  a  large  reddish-brown  spot  surrounded  by  a  golden 
band;  the  lower  wings  are  of  a  brownish-orange;  the  thorax 
and  body  are  brownish-grey.  The  grubs  are  about  3  in.  long 
when  fully  grown,  and  are  fat  and  fleshy ;  they  vary  in  colour 
from  a  yellowish-white  to  almost  flesh  colour.  The  head  and  a 
large  spot  on  the  first  joint  of  the  body  are  black  or  very  dark 
brown,  and  on  each  joint  are  several  small  blackish  tubercles, 
from  which  grow  a  few  fine  hairs.  They  have  fourteen  joints, 
not  including  the  head  on  each  of  the  three  first,  as  well  as  on 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  and,  last,  there  is  a  pair 
of  legs.  The  cocoon  is  oval,  and  about  6-lOths  of  an  inch  long, 
whitish  in  colour,  and  when  found  on  the  stem  of  the  tree 
small  pieces  of  the  bark  are  mixed  with  the  web  of  which  it  is 
formed.  Within  this  cocoon  will  be  found  the  reddish-brown 
chrysalis. S.  G.  S. 

Parafan  Oil  an  Insecticide.— -I  am  able  to  verify  all  "  J.  S.  W." 

(p.  3  iO)  says  respecting  this  matter.  Having  a  large  Caraellia,  10  ft. 
high,  covered  with  white  scale,  I  had  the  whole  tree  painted  with 
paraffin  oil,  diluted  to  about  the  same  strength  "  J.  S.  W."  recom- 
mends, but  we  were  very  careful  not  to  touch  the  dormant  buds  ;  the 
consequence  was,  the  tree  was  cleared  of  scale  and  made  fine  growth 
the  same  season.  We  applied  the  paraffin  with  a  camera- 
hair  brush  in  the  end  of  February,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  was  over, 
and  before  the  tree  had  made  any  new  growth.  Being  in  the  show 
house  we  left  a  little  air  on  for  a  few  nights,  in  case  the  paraffin 
might  affect  more  tender  plants.  I  did  not  syringe  it  off  for  some 
days.  I  then  put  the  tree  in  a  Vinery  that  was  started,  where  it  had 
the  benefit  of  a  good  syringing  twice  a  day.  I  can  with  confidence 
recommend  paraffin  for  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air,  but  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  touch  the  buds.  I  painted  some  espalier  Pear  trees 
affected  by  American  blight,  and  the  trees  never  looked  so  healthy 
as  they  did  the  next  season. — T.  Elcosie,  Aquarium  Terrace,  Crystal 
Palace. 

Ailantus  as  a  Fine-foliaged  Standard. — This  is  one  of 
the  trees  we  have  often  spoken  of  in  The  Garden  as  suitable  for 
planting  and  cutting  down  every  year  so  as  to  get  a  fine  growth  of 
leaves  from  a  single  stem.  A  still  better  use  is  made  of  it  in  the 
great  courtyard  of  the  palace  at  Schonbrunn.  The  long  wings  to 
the  right  and  left  of  this  immense  gravelled  space  are  saved  from  a 
too  glaring  barrenness  by  a  single  Hoe  of  Ailantus  planted  in  front  of 
them  and  treated  in  a  peculiarly  successful  way.  They  have  clear 
stems  about  10  ft.  high,  and  heads  about  15  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
leaves  being  frequently  -i  ft.  long.  This  result  is  brought  about  by 
cutting  the  heads  in  boldly  every  year.  In  the  middle  of  October 
the  leaves  are  quite  green.  The  trees  are  not  allowed  by  this  means 
to  grow  BO  high  as  to  obscure  the  building,  and  their  effect  is  much 
better  than  that  of  the  clipped  Lime  and  other  trees  so  often  used. 
The  trees  are  on  a  narrow  strip  of  Grass,  and  have  a  well-furnished 
Thuja  between  each  pair  of  Ailantus. 

Removing^  Fallen  Leaves. — At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
fallen  leaves  give  an  untidy  appearance  to  even  the  best-kept  gardens, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  the  provision  made  by  Nature 
for  restoring  to  the  earth  the  food  that  has  been  extracted  from  it 
during  the  growing  season,  and  that  where  it  is  imperative  that  the 
leaves  should  be  removed,  some  means  of  restoring  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nutriment  by  artificial  means  should  be  resorted  to  ;  other- 
wise, we  shall  nofi  have  far  to  seek  for  the  reason  why  trees  thna 
treated  fail  in  health  long  before  those  in  more  neglected  positions. 
Where  many  deciduous  trees  exist  the  walks  at  this  season  need  con- 
stant'attention,  for  if  the  leaves  get  trodden  on  them,  they  spoil  the 
gravel,  and,  consequently  entail  more  labour  than  their  frequent 
removal  would  do  ;  but,  in  shrubberies  or  beds  of  evergreens,  it  ia 
best  to  permit  the  leaves  to  remain  until  they  are  all  down,  and  then 
only  remove  such  of  them  as  disfigure  the  outline  or  margin,  substi- 
tuting some  manure  or  leaf-soil  for  them.  Digging  amongst  the 
roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  practised  as  little  as  possible,  as 
the  best  feeding  roots  are  those  near  the  surface,  where  there  is  any. 
thing  in  the  shape  of  food,  such  as  decayed  leaves,  afforded  them. 
That  digging  checks  rather  than  promotes  their  health  and  well-being 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  fallen  leaves,  though  considered  ao  eyesore 
by  many,  are  of  much  importance  to  the  trees  themselves. — J.  GaooM. 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 
The  following  remarks  on  these  Begonias  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  are  at  present  comparatively  unacquainted  with 
their  successful  cultivation.  Let  us  therefore  begin  with  rais- 
ing them  from  seed.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  in  July  or  August, 
as  this  gives  time  enough  to  enable  the  young  plants  to  form 
small  tubers  before  winter  sets  in,  a  circumstance  which  gives 
60  much  of  a  start  in  spring  as  to  insure  that  most  of  the  plants 
thus  raised  will  come  into  bloom  before  the  close  of  the  nest 
season,  which,  in  the  case  of  spring-sown  plants,  does  not 
always  occur.  The  best  plan  for  getting  the  seed  up  is  to 
prepare  a  sufficient  number  of  pots  (6-in.  ones)  with  drainage, 
rough  compost,  and  then  finer  soil,  which  should  be  made  firm 
to  within  i  in.  or  |  in.  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Water  well  with 
scalding  water,  and  when  the  mould  has  cooled  sow  the  seed 
and  place  the  pots  in  a  moderately-heated  house  in  a  light 
posiiioD,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Do  not  cover  them  with  glass 
or  anything  else,  as  if  the  seed  is  good  it  will  commense  to 
germinate  in  a  few  days  after  sowing,  and,  as  these  plants  are 
■^ery  impatient  of  confinement,  anything  approaching  coddling 
must  be  avoided.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very  first  allow 
air  to  circulate  freely  around  them,  keeping  the  pots  moist  by 
sprinkling  water  amongst  them.  As  the  seed  is  so  very  small 
great  care  is  needed  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up,  and  before  they  begin 
to  crowd  each  other,  they  should  be  transferred  to  other  pots 
or  pans,  prepared  as  directed,  for  the  seed,  omitting  the  water- 
ing. They  should  be  shifted  in  small  patches,  being  too  small 
to  handle  singly,  and  should  be  still  kept  in  the  same  house, 
for  these  Begonias  will  endure  and  require  much  more  heat  at 
this  early  stage  than  at  any  future  period  of  their  growth. 
They  will  now  begin  to  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  cease  to  require 
Bhade;  they  will,  on  the  contrary,  require  afreer  circulationof  air, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  should  be  placed  singly  in  other  pots  or 
pans,  in  which  they  may  remain  if  in  autumn,  and  be  grown 
on  as  long  as  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  Many,  indeed,  will  not 
go  to  rest  at  all,  or,  at  least,  not  before  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  but 
must  be  kept  quiet  until  they  start  again  in  spring,  when  they 
may  be  potted  off  singly.  After  that  their  progress  will  be 
most  rapid,  and  they  will  soon  require  a  shift  from  2i--iu.  pots 
to  6-in.  ones,  and  soon  afterwards  many  will  need  an' 8-in.  or 
9-in.  pot,  in  which  they  may  continue  during  the  season  ;  or 
they  may  be  placed  in  small  pots  in  a  cool  frame  to  harden  off 
and  grow  slowly  until  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm,  when 
they  should  be  planted  out-of-doors.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  spring-sown  seedlings,  the  growth  should  be  continuous, 
but,  so  tar  as  potting  is  concerned,  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
would  be  necessary. 

A  good  compost  for  these  Begonias  is  fibry  loam,  with  a 
liberal  mixture  of  leaf-mould  (not  too  much  decayed)  and 
some  sand.  The  best  results  which  I  have  obtained  were  with 
half-decayed  Couch  Grass  and  other  weeds,  gathered  from 
sandy  uplands,  and  half-decayed  leaf-mould  used  in  a  very 
rough  state;  in  fact,  I  usually  shake  out  most  of  the  finer 
particles.  This  contains  a  good  deal  of  food,  and  keeps  them  for 
a  long  time  in  good  condition.  They  do  not  succeed  well  in 
fine  close  soil ;  they  dislike  peat,  and  they  never  do  well  in 
rotten  manure  under  pot  culture  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
when  planted  out-of-doors  they  revel  iu  it,  as  they  do  also  in 
vegetable  refuse,  or  anything  rich  in  humus.  In  fact,  the  soil 
for  outdoor  culture  can  scarcely  be  too  rich.  No  specific  time 
for  planting  out  can  be  laid  down  ;  every  one  must  be  guided  by 
the  temperature  and  conditions  of  the  locality  iu  which  they 
reside.  For  these  Begonias  I  never  use  liquid  manure  of  any 
sort,  as  I  find  that  if  the  soil  be  good  none  is  required. 

Aa  to  position  in  the  open  air,  some  recommend  planting  in 
full  sunshine,  but,  according  to  my  experience,  they  will  not 
endure  the  full  force  of  a  June  or  July  sun,  at  least,  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day;  therefore,  a  position  slightly 
shaded  during  that  part  of  the  day,  or  a  little  artificial  shade 
18  best.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  light-coloured  sorts 
—white,  yellow,  buff,  and  orange  tints— require  more  shade 


than  the  high-coloured  ones  do,  as  their  flowers  are  liable  to 
burn  at  the  edges  if  fully  exposed.  After  July  is  over  and 
the  nights  begin  to  grow  longer  and  cooler,  they  seem  to 
enjoy  the  fullest  exposure,  and  then  grow  with  great  rapidity. 
It  is  astonishing  how  hardy  these  Begonias  are,  and  persons 
seeing  them  for  the  first  time  planted  out  and  doing  well  are 
struck  with  their  beauty.  As  evidence  of  their  powers  of  en- 
durance I  may  mention  that  a  large  number  of  them  here 
(close  upon  10,000)  planted  out  were  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  late  equinoctial  gale,  accompanied  by  a  deluge  of  rain, 
and  yet  were  unhurt.  The  fact  of  their  growing  close  together 
would  account  in  some  measure  for  their  not  being  dashed  to 
pieces ;  but  still  their  rain-enduring  capabilities  are  wonder- 
ful. After  a  deluge  they  appear  fresher  than  ever,  while  beds 
of  Pelargoniums  close  by  are  quite  flowerless.  Again,  a  sharp 
frost  occurred  here  on  the  morning  of  October  1 ;  Amaran- 
tuses  were  killed.  Heliotropes  injured,  Vegetable  Man-ows 
blackened,  and  other  plants  were  more  or  less  hurt,  but  after  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  not  the  smallest  sign  of  injury  could  be 
found  on  the  Begonias,  and  this  frost  followed  a  day  and  night 
of  heavy  rain. 

These  Begonias  are  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
and  the  earlier  in  the  season  they  are  put  iu  the  better,  so  as 
to  allow  them  to  mature  good-sized  tubers  before  going  to 
rest.  Cuttings  with  one,  two,  or  three  joints  are  large  enough  ; 
they  should  be  allowed  to  dry  for  a  short  time,  and  then  be  in- 
serted in  damp  sand  in  a  little  warmth,  when  tbey  will  quickly 
root.  Some  of  the  best  sorts  increase  very  slowly ;  iu  fact,  I 
have  had  some  choice  seedlings  for  two  years,  and  never  get  a 
single  cutting  from  them.  Such  kinds  must  ever  remain 
scarce. 

These  Begonias  should  be  allowed  their  own  time  to  go  to 
rest  when  grown  in  pots,  and  those  planted  out  may  be  lifted 
when  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  leave  them  any  longer  in  the 
open  air.  They  should  be  nut  in  pots,  when  they  will  continue 
to  bloom  iu  the  greenhouse  for  some  time  longer.  As  soon  as 
the  stems  have  fallen  off  they  should  be  stored  away,  still  in  their 
pots,  in  some  situation  where  they  will  not  become  dust  dry, 
and  where  they  will  just  be  secure  from  frost  and  no  more. 
They  might  be  packed  away  under  a  stage  or  even  in  a  cellar, 
but  where  room  can  be  spared  I  find  the  best  of  all  ways  is  to 
place  the  pots  on  the  cool  earth  in  a  house  and  cover  them  up 
with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  sawdust,  or  some  similar  mate- 
rial. Thus  circumstanced  they  may  remain  until  they  start 
into  growth,  naturally  in  the  spring.  Where  they  are  grown 
in  very  large  numbers,  I  find  it  quite  easy  and  safe  to  reduce 
in  bulk  most  of  the  earth  about  them  and  pack  them  closely 
together  in  shallow  boxes,  filling  the  interstices  with  some  of 
the  soil  shaken  off,  and  using  one,  two,  or  three  layers 
until  the  box  is  full  and  level.  I  then  place  these  boxes 
one  over  the  other  under  a  greenhouse  stage,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  get  watered  from  above,  or  in  a  frost-proof 
shed.  In  this  way  they  remain  until  they  start  into  growth 
naturally  in  the  spring.  I  attach  much  importance  to  this 
latter  point,  as  nothing  is  gained  whatever  by  forcing  them 
into  a  state  of  premature  growth.  If  left  to  themselves  they 
come  away  much  stronger,  and  their  aftergrowth  is  so  rapid  as 
to  quickly  make  up  for  any  fancied  loss  of  time.  The  best 
time  to  repot  them  is  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  grow. 
Shake  the  old  soil  completely  away  from  them.  1  repot  them 
in  fresh  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots,  shifting  as 
may  be  necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  any  one  with  a  cold 
frame  and  sufficient  covering  to  exclude  frost  may  grow  and 
keep  these  beautiful  plants  safely  over  winter ;  in  fact,  some  of 
my  brightest  results  have  been  obtained  iu  cold  frames  with 
the  lights  tilted  on  their  sides,  so  as  to  allow  the  very  fullest 
circulation  of  air,  the  bare  covering  of  glass  being  sufficient 
protection,  and  in  this  manner  plants  may  be  grown,  if  neces- 
sary, for  exhibition  to  any  size.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  stove  or  even  warm 
greenhouse  plants,  but  plants  which  enjoy  plenty  of  light  and 
the  freest  possible  circulation  of  air.  T.  Sjiitu. 

Ncwrij. 


Phlomis  armeniaca. — There  ia  always  a  distinction  belonging  to 
these  plants  which  makes  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  collectiona  even 
when  then"  beauty  is  not  of  the  showy  order.      The  above  ia  a  very 
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dwarf  species  with  neat  silvery  leaves.  It  ia  bo  different  in  habit 
from  the  rest  of  the  species,  that  it  is  well  fitted  for  aaaociation  with 
dwarf  plants  on  the  rock  garden. — Y. 


LILY    GROWING. 


Since  the  introduction  of  that  grandest  of  all  Lilies — Lilium  anra- 
tum — much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  beautiful  class  of 
plants,  which,  till  then,  were  comparatively  neglected  ;  but  besides 
the  sensation  this  created  in  the  horticultural  world,  The  Gardex 
has  done  much  to  bring  them  under  public  notice.  From  the  thou- 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  above  that  have  been  imported, 
and  are  still  being  brought  over,  one  would  think  that  the  country 
was  well-nigh  stocked  with  them,  but  as  such  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case,  their  comparative  scarcity  must  be  owing  to  many  being 
lost  through  planting  in  either  soils  or  situations  that  are  unsuitable  to 
their  growth.  Of  the  many  Lilies  I  have  to  deal  with  none  are  more 
particular  in  these  respects  than  the  above  named,  the  bulbs  dwind- 
ling away  and  disappearing  in  the  most  mysterious  manner  possible. 
Happening  to  have  them  in  different  situations,  I  soon  found  out  the 
cause  of  this,  or,  at  least,  to  me,  what  appeared  to  account  for  it — 
dryness  at  the  roots,  arising  from  the  plants  growing  in  an  open, 
exposed  position,  where  the  sun  shone  with  full  force  on  the  ground 
around  them.  In  every  instance  where  this  occurred  the  stems  were 
always  shorter,  and  came  considerably  weaker  than  others  in  soil  that 
sloped  to  the  north,  or  received  shade  from  such  shrubs  as  Rhode, 
dendrons,  whose  roots  do  not  ramble  far  to  rob  the  ground  of  its 
moisture.  It  would  be  interesting,  as  well  as  proBtable,  to  Lily 
growers  to  know  exactly  under  what  conditions  L.  auratum  and  others 
are  found  growing  in  their  native  habitat,  that  they  might,  in  plant- 
ing, shape  their  course  accordingly.  The  formation  of  the  stems, 
and  the  great  length  of  most  of  them  with  their  sparse 
foliage  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  Nature  has  adapted  them 
to  find  their  way  through  amongst  scrub  or  low-lying  her- 
bage of  some  kind,  clear  of  which  they  can  raise  tieir  mag- 
nificent heads  of  bloom.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  always  found  that 
they  do  much  the  best  in  a  situatian  that  accords  in  some  measure 
with  conditions  similar  to  those  just  mentioned,  and  that  partial 
shade  and  moderately  moist,  cool  soil  are  the  principal  essentials  to 
their  suoceesful  cultivation.  If  we  examine  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  of  a  Lily  we  shall  find  that  when  in  a  young  state  they  begin 
to  emit  a  quantity  of  roots  around  their  base,  which  roots,  of  course, 
are  intended  to  forage  for  them  and  afford  the  requisite  support  to 
the  flowers.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  if  these  feeders  be  dried 
up,  or  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture,  that  the  tops  have  to  draw  the 
whole  of  their  sustenance  from  the  bulbs,  which  tax  on  their  energies 
prevents  the  formation  of  others  to  supply  their  places  the  following 
year.  This  would  necessarily  occur  with  any  growing  where  the 
surface  soil  became  parched  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  therefore 
any  that  are  at  all  exposed  should  have  a  mulching  of  some  non- 
conducting material  or  other,  such  as  half-rotten  leaves  or  very  mild 
hotbed  manure,  so  as  to  intercept  evaporation.  This,  with  a  good 
watering  or  two  during  the  active  growing  season,  and  when  the 
blooms  are  showing,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them. 

Although  Lilies  are  such  moisture. loving  plants  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  anything  approaching  a  wet,  stagnant  condition  of  the  soil 
is  fatal  to  them  ;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case  during  winter, 
when  they  are  in  a  semi-dormant  state,  as  then  they  take  up  water 
elowly.  The  best  way  before  planting  is  to  thoroughly  trench  the 
ground  by  breaking  it  up  to  a  good  depth,  and  when  doing  so,  to 
work  in  plenty  of  peat  if  it  can  be  readily  got,  or  if  not,  a  liberal 
dressing  of  leaf-mould  in  lieu  of  it.  A  bed  or  border  so  prepared 
will  grow  any  of  the  kinds  well,  but  with  many  of  them  it  is  a  great 
help  if  holes  are  dug  out  where  the  bulbs  are  to  be  placed,  and 
filled  in  with  rough,  fibry  peat  and  sharp,  clean  sand,  a  mixture  that 
is  highly  congenial  to  them  and  keeps  them  clean  and  free  from 
decay.  In  all  cases  where  peat  is  not  used  the  sand  should  not  be 
omitted,  as  a  handful  or  two  of  it  placed  around  each  cuts  off  their 
contact  with  the  moist  earth  that  would  otherwise  press  too  closely 
about  them.  Where  it  is  intended  to  grow  Lilies  in  shrubbery  or 
herbaceous  borders,  in  isolated  patches  or  groups,  the  same  kind 
of  preparation  may  readily  be  carried  out,  only  the  holes  dug 
for  them  in  that  ease  should  be  made  to  hold  at  least  a  bushel 
of  the  mixture  above  referred  to,  as  then  their  well-doing  will 
be  a  matter  of  certainty.  The  only  natural  soil  I  have 
ever  seen  them  succeed  in  in  a  really  satisfactory  manner 
is  a  greasy,  moist  sand,  in  which  they  grow  with  great  vigour  and 
increase  at  a  rapid  rate  compared  with  what  they  do  when  not 
so  circumstanced.  I  have  noticed  that  moat  of  the  imported  bulbs 
of  L.  auratum  are  coated  with  the  same  kind  of  soil,  thus  showing 
that  in  Japan,  where  they  must  grow  in  immense  quantities,  the  soil 


they  are  found  in  is  of  a  similar  nature.  As  regards  the  time  of 
planting,  the  earlier  it  is  done  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  ripe  the  better,  as  immediately  these  die  down  large  fleshy 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  begin  to  form,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  interfere  with  them  later  on  without  braising  or  damaging 
these  to  some  considerable  extent.  Such  as  come  from  a  distance  or 
have  been  long  out  of  the  ground  are  destitute  of  these  feeders,  and 
every  day's  delay  in  planting  detracts  from  their  strength,  as  they  are 
then  living,  as  it  were,  on  themselves,  instead  of  drawing  their 
supplies  from  the  soil.  The  proper  depth  at  whioh  to  place 
the  bulbs  is  about  6  in.  below  the  surface,  or  even  a  little 
more  than  that  for  the  large,  strong  growers,  that  require 
eo  much  extra  moisture.  In  potting,  however,  it  is  much  the 
beat  way  not  to  cover  them  deeply,  but  to  leave  space  to  Utop-dresa 
with  large  lumps  of  soil  as  the  shoots  progress,  and  these  they  seize 
hold  of  greedily  and  derive  additional  strength  therefrom.  Potting, 
like  planting,  should  be  done  early,  and  the  ball  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  below  the  base  of  the  bulba  in 
which  the  large  fleshy  roots  are  embedded.  That  on  the  top  will 
break  away  with  the  old  stems  and  leave  the  crowns  bare,  among 
which  some  silver  sand  should  be  scattered  so  as  to  work  in  and  fill 
up  the  interstices  among  the  scales.  For  pot  culture  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  a  mixture  of  rough,  fibry  peat  and  loam  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, through  which  the  roots  of  the  Lilies  run  easily  and  water 
percolates  readily.  Any  cold  frame  where  there  is  a  firm,  hard  floor 
of  coal  ashes  to  place  them  on  answers  admirably  for  their  winter 
quarters,  as  there  they  come  gradually  on  and  are  in  every  way  better 
than  they  would  be  in  a  house  far  from  the  light  and  air.         S.   D, 

I  am  a  novice  in  Lily  culture,  and  am  trying  to  learn.  I  con- 
fess I  am  puzzled  by  mnch  that  "  Dunedin  "  writes.  Does  he  mean 
to  say  that  the  stem  roots  are  of  no  service  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  flower  stem  ?  If  not,  what  do  they  feed  ?  They  do  not 
reproduce  the  plant,  like  the  suckers  of  Rosea  and  other  trees  with 
which  he  compares  them.  Again,  I  cannot  agree  that  a  large  Lily 
bulb  is  no  better  than  a  small  one.  If  to  obtain  a  single  flower  stem 
ia  the  object,  I  grant  that  he  may  be  right ;  but  esperience  shows  me 
that  a  large  Lily  bulb,  if  planted  in  a  healthy  condition,  will  produce 
three  or  four  stems,  and  if  lifted  next  year  will  have  divided  into 
three  or  four  bulbs ;  a  small  bulb  will  produce  one  atem,  and  have 
grown  at  the  same  time  into  one  larger  bulb.  In  this  way  we  gain  a 
year's  growth  by  buying  a  large  bulb.  Also,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  the  reproduction  of  Lily  bulbs,  on  which  "Dunedin"  lays  so 
much  stress,  differs  in  its  main  facts  from  the  reproduction  of  all 
other  bulbs.  This  takea  place,  it  ia  true,  in  various  ways.  The 
Hyacinth,  the  Narcissus,  the  Tulip,  the  Snowdrop,  and  others, 
like  the  Lily,  are  reproduced  occupying  nearly  the  same  space 
as  the  old  bulb ;  the  Crocus,  the  Gladiolus,  and  the  Ixia  produce 
their  new  bulba  entirely  external  to  the  old  bulb,  but  adhering 
to  it.  Others,  aa  the  Tritonia  aurea,  produce  them  at  some 
distance,  sometimes  aa  much  as  18  in.  from  the  old  bulb,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  suckers,  but  in  all  cases  the  old  bulb  inevitably 
perishes,  and  the  new  bulb  ia  formed  in  layers  or  soalea,  which  are 
concentric  either  round  the  germ  or  stalk  of  this  year  or  the  germ  of 
next  year,  yet  we  speak  of  the  Crocuses,  the  Gladioli,  or  the 
Daffodils  "  I  bought  last  year,"  not  the  bulbs  which  have  succeeded 
to  the  Crocuses,  &c.,  I  bought  last  yeai-,  as  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents particularly  do  in  talking  of  Lilies.  The  experienced  in  bulb 
growing  know  that  the  success  of  a  flowering  bulb  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  development  of  the  new  bulb  in  the  previous  season's 
growth.  C.  W.  DoD. 


TRANSPLANTING  LILIES. 
I  AH  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  (p.  371)  corrected  his  note 
(p.  332)  by  substituting  "  most "  for  "  not,"  as  I  felt  at  a  loss  to 
guess  what  he  meant.  I  now  entirely  agree  with  him,  that  Lily  bulba 
"  should  be  moved  when  most  at  rest,"  and  I  have  expressed  thia 
opinion  in  all  my  writings.  So  lately  even  as  October  5  (p.  304),  I 
said,  "  When  the  parent  plant  is  beginning  to  bloom  ia  the  time  when 
there  is  the  least  motion  in  the  new  bulb,  for  the  roots  alone  may  be 
said  to  be  moving  ;  and  until  they  move  with  greater  activity,  they 
cannot  draw  from  the  soil  the  nourishment  necessary  to  fill  the  cells 
and  swell  out  the  balk  of  the  new  bulb."  This,  then,  is  the  time 
when  the  new  bulbs  are  "  moat "  at  rest ;  and,  as  1  said,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Uphill  (p.  370),  "  I  did  not  even  wait  (in  the  cases  of  L.  specio- 
Bum  and  L.  auratum)  until  the  fading  flowers  had  all  fallen,  so  muoh 
value  do  I  place  on  the  new  bulbs  being  allowed  to  continue  their 
growth  without  the  chance  of  a  aerioua  check."  Agreeing,  as  we  do, 
thus  far — that  the  best  time  to  move  is  when  the  bulba  are  moat  at 
rest — another  question  seema  to  force  itself  on  our  attention,  and  that 
ia  :  How  can  Mr.  Wilaon  reconcile  hia  correction  with  the  introduction 
to  hia  note  ?       He  begins  by  saying,  "  Some  of  your  correspondents 
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ask  as  to  the  beat  time  for  removinfj  Lilies ;  I  think  the  safest  guide 
is  the  appearance  of  the  stems.  When  they  begin  to  change  colour 
and  show  that  the  growth  is  checked  is  the  time  when  the  old  roots 
have  done  their  work,  and  the  new  ones  jaat  showing  themselves." 
There  13  certainly  something  radically  wrong  in  this  statement.  In 
the  first  place,  the  "  appearance  of  the  stems  "  can  be  no  guide  what- 
ever, for  they  often  keep  green  for  many  weeks  after  the  new  bulbs 
are  moat  at  rest ;  "  and,  in  fact,  after  the  new  bulbs  have  sent  down 
very  long  roots.  Lift  a  bulb  and  look  at  it.  As  to  the  "  change  of 
colour  showing  that  the  growth  is  checked,"  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
the  growth  in  the  new  bnlb  is  never  checked,  unless  it  be  moved  at 
an  improper  time.  As  to  that  being  "  the  time  when  the  old  roots 
have  done  their  work,"  this  is  also  a  mistake,  as  the  fading  of  the 
flowers  themselvea  is  the  only  true  sign  chat  the  roots  have  done  their 
work.  Lift  a  bulb  and  look  at  them.  And  as  to  "  the  new  roots  just 
Bhowing  themselves  "  at  this  time,  this  is  a  very  great  mistake,  for 
the  new  roots  of  the  new  bulb  begin  to  show  themselves  some  weeks 
before  the  parent  bulbs  begin  to  bloom.  Lift  bulbs  and  examine 
them,  for  no  mere  theory  should  be  our  guide,  Dunedin, 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS   ON  THE  FLOWER  GiRDEN. 

Irises. — In  a  public  square  in  Vienna  there  is  a  long  series  of 
small  beds  of  various  Irises  planted  within  a  few  feet  of  and  follow, 
ing  the  line  of  a  shrubbery.  The  effect  is  very  good.  The  plants  in 
email  circles  on  the  turf  have  a  better  chance  of  growth  than  if 
witiin  or  on  the  edge  of  the  shrubbery.  At  some  little  distance  the 
foliage  of  the  Irises  (the  beds  are  only  a  few  feet  apart)  breaks  the  hard 
line  of  the  edge  of  the  plantation,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
flowers  look  well  seen  against  the  green.  The  plan  might  be  carried 
out  in  the  more  retired  portions  of  the  pleasure  ground. — V. 

Lobelia  fulgens. — Groups  of  this  old-fashioned  plant  now  make 
a  fine  display  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  where,  grown  in 
deep,  rich  soil,  they  thrive  luxuriantly  and  yield  large  spikes  of 
brilliant  blossoms.  Before  all  the  flowers  are  expanded,  however,  it 
is  probable  they  will  be  cut  down  by  frost,  and  this  suggests  the 
idea  that  were  such  plants  lifted  just  before  their  flowers  commenced 
to  open,  and  planted  in  groups  in  large  pots,  a  brilliant  display  might 
by  that  means  be  obtained  in  November  in  the  conservatory,  where, 
intermixed  with  white  Camellias  and  other  plants  then  in  flower,  they 
would  be  shown  off  to  good  advantage,  aud  produce  a  striking 
effect.— S. 

Conspicuous  Flowers  in  the  Herbaceous  Border  in 
October. — These  in  our  cold  district  consist  principally  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisy  (blue,  pink,  and  red,  and  the  old  pale  blue  sort, 
which  hereabouts  this  season  is  quite  conspicuous  and  striking,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  favourable  autumn),  Anemone  japonica  (white  and 
red),  Sedum  Fabaria  (a  pretty  suoculent),  late  Phloxes,  Veibena 
venosa  (still  flowering  profusely),  Tritoma,  and  the  old  pot  Marigold, 
which  is  still  as  bright  and  yellow  as  at  midsummer.  On  the  same 
border  we  have  many  fine  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijou,  Souvenir  do 
Malmaison,  and  La  France  Roses,  which  three,  if  the  weather  be 
ordinarily  open  here  in  our  high  latitude,  continue  to  flower  till  late 
in  the  winter.  Last  winter  we  gathered  a  number  of  really  fine 
half-blown  buds  of  La  France  in  the  middle  of  January. — J.  S. 

Undergrowth  for  Fuchsias.— May  I  suggest  that  the  golden 
variegated  Periwinkle  would  make  a  handsomer  undergrowth  for 
Fuchsias  than  Ivy  ?  It  would  not  smother  the  Fuchsias,  and  would 
protect  the  stools  during  winter  equally  well  as  Ivy.  Snowdrops 
on  this  Periwinkle  have  a  fine  appearance;  and  it  is  a  good  addition 
to  the  bed  in  which  they  are  growing.  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  permanent  beds  of  hardy  plants  and  flowers.— Mrs.  L. 

Fuchsias  as  Bedding  Plants.— It  appears  that  the  Fuchsia 
is  now  attracting  attention  as  a  bedding'  plant,  a  circumstance 
not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  the  fact  of  its  having  been  so 
seldom  used  for  that  purpose.  There  is  here  a  line  upwards  of 
100  yards  in  length,  in  front  of  a  low  wall,  of  a  white-corolla'd 
variety  named  Madame  Cornellissen,  which  has  been  planted  some 
seven  or  eight  years.  It  has  never  failed  to  bloom  very  freely,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  very  much  admired.  Even  at  the  present  time 
(third  week  of  October)  it  is  in  full  beauty,  and  if  the  weather  keeps 
moderately  mild,  it  will  continue  in  that  condition  for  some  time  yet 
to  come,  as  a  slight  amount  of  frost  does  not  greatlv  affect  it.  When 
the  stalks  are  fairly  killed  down  by  frost  they  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
soil;  about  2  in.  of  cinder  ashes  are  spread  over  the  roots,  snd  these 
are  not  removed  until  the  young  shoots  begin  to  grow  through  them. 
This  hue  or  hedge  of  Fuchsias  was  first  formed  by  planting  rooted 
cuttings  from  store  pots  which  had  been  inserted  the  previous 
aatamn,  but  which  had  not  been  potted  off  singly.      There  is  also  a 


bed  here  of  another  variety  known  as  CoralUna,  which  has  been  still 
longer  in  existence.  It  receives  no  protection  further  than  a  slight 
mulching  of  rotted  manure  occasionally  ;  and,  nevertheless,  it  con- 
tinuous  to  bloom  each  season  as  beautifully  as  ever.  There  are  also 
numerous  isolated  bushes  of  the  old  P.  gracilis  in  front  of  shrubbery 
borders  which  receive  no  protection  whatever  ;  also  a  dwarf. growing 
variety  apparently  of  F.  gracilis,  named  Tom  Thumb,  which  forms  a 
pretty  and  easily. managed  bedding  plant. — P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Burij 
St.  Edyniinds. 

There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  better  suited  for  the  flower 

garden  than  Fuchsias,  either  planted  out  singly  or  massed  in  beds. 
I  have  frequently  had  them  planted  close  to  Hoses,  using  the  Rose 
as  a  support  for  them  ;  this  obviates  the  nakedness  of  the  Rose  stem, 
besides  affording  an  abundance  of  bloom.  When  at  Court  Garden, 
Great  Marlow,  our  Fuchsia  bed  was  a  great  favourite.  This  consisted 
of  our  old  plants  that  had  been  grown  in  pots  for  indoor  purposes. 
They  were  wintered  in  an  archway  under  the  conservatory  in  the 
dark,  and  gave  us  no  trouble,  except  giving  them  a  drop  of  water 
now  and  then,  to  keep  them  from  getting  dust  dry.  About  February 
they  were  brought  out,  pruned,  potted,  and  placed  along  the 
back  of  a  Vinery,  when  the  damping  down  and  syringing  com- 
menced. Here  the  Fuchsias  soon  began  to  grow  rapidly.  In  April 
they  were  removed  to  a  cool  orchard  house,  where  they  remained 
until  planted  out.  Plenty  of  manure  and  other  water  was  given 
them,  and  they  soon  grew  into  large  specimens.  A  bed  of  this  kind 
is  no  mean  feature  in  front  of  a  drawing-room  windojv.  They  give 
us  no  more  trouble  than  a  common  Pelargonium,  and  were  not  so 
easily  injured  by  wet,  for  the  more  rain  the  better  Fuchsias  thrive, 
and  no  amoont  of  sunshine  will  affect  them,  provided  they  are  well 
supplied  with  water. — D.  S.  Gillett. 

Fentstemons  for  Cut  Flowers. — A3  border  plants  these  are 
invaluable  on  account  of  their  brilliant  colour  and  continuous  habit 
of  blooming ;  lasting,  as  they  do,  gay  until  very  late  in  autumn,  they 
are  extremely  valuable  for  supplying  the  flower  basket  with  brilliant 
spikes  ot  colour  when  the  more  tender  subjects  in  the  garden  are  cut 
off  by  eaily  frosts.  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  they  are  becoming 
again  as  popular  as  their  merits  deserve. — J.  Groom. 

Fhloxes  on  Turf. — Among  the  various  plants  placed  on  the 
turf  in  groups  in  German  gardens,  Phloxes  are  not  the  least  fitting 
for  the  plan.  Their  brilliant  colours  and  good  habit  when  well  grort-n 
make  them  look  peculiarly  happy  when  so  treated.  Of  course  the 
ground  must  be  as  well  prepared  for  them  as  it  is  in  ordinary  cases. 
Much  will  also  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  person  who  disposes  of  the 
group  on  the  Grass  ;  its  distance  from  the  wall  and  from  other  objects 
have  to  be  considered.  This  kind  of  flower  gardening  is  not  quite  so 
easy  apparently  to  some  people  as  planting  in  lines  and  circles,  but, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  the  true  way  onwards  and  has  in  itself  endless 
and  great  capacity  for  garden  embellishment. 

Close-growing  Plants  for  a  Wall. — Those  who  wish  to  cover 
a  wall  with  plants  that  require  no  training  or  nailing  whatever  will 
find  the  following  to  suit  their  purpose,  viz. :  Ivy — Hederapnlchella 
marginata  (silver.leaved),  Hedera  aurea  densa  (golden),  and  Ampelop- 
sis  Veitchi.  These  three  cover  the  surfaoe  of  the  wall  evenly  as  they 
grow,  and  lie  as  close  to  the  stone  almost  as  if  they  were  pasted  on, 
and  are  at  the  same  timo  very  pretty.  The  Ivies  show  up  brightly 
in  their  gold  aud  silver  variegation  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
the  Ampelopsis  is  successively  bright  green,  dark  chocolate,  and 
crimson  from  May  till  Christmas,  or  later.  This  plant  on  a  south 
wall  here  did  not  shed  its  foliage  last  winter  till  the  middle  of 
January.  If  these  be  planted  in  a  tolerably  good  soil  they  will  grow 
rapidly  and  need  no  further  attention.  There  are  other  Ivies  nearly 
as  good,  but  these  are  amongst  the  best,  habit  and  colour  of  the 
foliage  considered.  As  a  berried  plant  the  Cotoneaster  Simmonsi  may 
be  added  to  the  list.  It  also  grows  very  flat  and  close  to  the  wall, 
but  wants  just  a  nail  and  a  shred  here  and  there  to  keep  the  shoots  in 
their  places. — J.  S. 

Standard  Double  and  Single  Pelargoniums  for  the 
Flower  Garden. — These  look  best  when  grown  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  and  as  much  through  for  the  centre  of  large  beds  or  dotted 
about  in  nooks  on  the  lawn  as  single  specimens,  which  at  a  distance 
look  like  standard  Roses.  Any  neglected  plant  can  be  trimmed  upas 
a  standard,  and  will  soon  make  a  fine  head.  Single  varieties  grafted 
upon  double  kinds  will  make  fair-sized  heads  in  one  season.  I  have 
tried  Vesuvius  grafted  upon  double  varieties,  and  found  it  to  succeed 
admirably.  I  put  on  a  kind  of  whip-graft  in  April,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  season  it  measured  fully  15  in.  in  diameter.  They  may  either 
be  budded  or  grafted,  but  with  me,  where  budded,  the  union  was  not 
so  complete  as  where  grafted.  By  this  system  several  varieties  can 
be  bad  on  one  stock.  I  think  standards  look  better  when  placed,  or 
rather  sunk,  in  the  Grass  singly  than  where  several  plants  are  crowded 
together. — 1>.  Gillett,  Tke  Heath,  Wcyhrid-je. 
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MAMMILLARIA  ERECTA. 
As  its  speoiBo  namo  implies,  this  is  an  erect,  narrow-growing 
plant,  which  attains  a  height  of  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  Its  spines, 
which  are  yellow,  ara  in  whorls  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  the 
central  one  being  of  the  same  length  as  the  others.  So  many 
of  this  group  have  yellow  spines,  that  I  cannot  at  all  times  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  M.  clava  and  Schlectendalli  I  believe  to  be  only 


Mammillaria  erecta. 

variations  of  one  species.    They  have  yellow  flowers,  and  are 
near  relations  of  the  Echinocacti.  J.  Ckoucuer. 

Sudbury  Souse,  Hammersmith. 


BALSAMS  IN  POTS  AND   OUT  OF  DOORS. 

Though  classed  as  a  florist  flower,  the  Balsam  has  not  yet  been 
taken  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  florist  so-called  ;  and 
what  excellencies  it  possesses  are  due,  not  to  the  laws  and  rules 
laid  down  by  straight-laced  florists,  but  rather  to  the  free  and 
unfettered  action  of  seed  growers,  who  have  ever  been  selecting 
the  best,  and  now  see  their  efforts  rewarded  in  the  existence 
amongst  us  of  the  best  and  most  varied  strains  of  this  charm- 
ing flower  to  be  found  anywhere.  Even  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions have  done  little  for  the  Balsam,  as  at  any  such  plants  of  it 
are  seldom  seen,  or,  if  any  be  present,  rarely  are  they  such  as 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  good  strain.  Perhaps  this  defect 
of  quality  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  comparative 
neglect  with  which  horticultural  societies  have  treated  the 
Balsam  of  late,  as  prizes  are  now  seldom  ofiiered  and  good 
specimens  are  more  seldom  seen.  And  yet  the  Balsam  is  a 
plant  singularly  easy  to  grow  and  singularly  beautiful  when 
well  grown,  and  if  those  who  profess  to  be  good  cultivators  of 
it  would,  during  the  month  of  August,  visit  such  a  collection 


in  pots  as  may  then  be  seen  at  the  Messrs.  Smith's  at  Dul- 
wich,  at  Messrs.  Carter's  at  Forest  Hill,  at  Mr.  Cannell's  at 
Swanley,  or  growing  in  the  open  ground  at  the  Bedfont  Seed 
Grounds,  they  would  bo  not  a  little  astonished.  The  truth  is, 
that  too  much  has  been  done  to  produce  a  specimen  by  means 
of  stopping  and  pinching,  and  taking  off  the  first  blooms  to 
enable  the  plant  to  show  its  natural  character  and  beauties, 
and  thus  the  fine  qualities  seen  in  the  plants  as  grown  for 
the  production  of  seed  in  the  places  above  named  are  not 
found.  Plenty  of  growth  and  an  abundance  of  small  flowers 
are  found,  and  there  the  results  end.  On  the  other  hand,  far 
too  many  who  grow  Balsams  for  the  greenhouse  in  pots  starve 
them  and  draw  them,  and  generally  show  them  entirely 
spoiled.  The  Balsam  is  a  gross  feeder  and  likes  an  abundance 
of  moisture.  It  does  best  in  pots  of  moderate  size,  such  as 
those  measuring  from  7  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  if  plenty  of 
water  be  given  with  a  frequent  dose  of  liquid  manure ;  or  it 
thrives  as  well  in  the  open  ground  if  the  soil  be  not  too  rich 
and  kept  moist  during  the  flowering  time.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  simpler  the  treatment  the  better  the  plants 
thrive,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  finer  the  blooms.  At  Messrs.  Smith's, 
where  several  thousand  plants  are  grown,  all  are  placed  under 
glass  in  broad  span  frames,  and  the  pots  stand  on  ash  bottoms. 
As  the  plants  are  near  the  glass,  and  the  lights  can  be  drawn 
off  on  either  side,  so  that  plenty  of  air  is  admitted,  the  plants 
are  dwarf  and  robust,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  select  hundreds 
that  would  grace  any  exhibition  table  in  the  kingdom.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  pans  and  boxes  and  raised  in  a  gentle  heat 
in  cool  houses  near  the  glass ;  the  seedlings  are  pricked 
out  singly  into  3-in.  pots,  placed  in  frames,  and  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  finally  shifted  into8|-in.  pots,  in  which  they 
flower;  then  when  in  August  the  plants  are  about  IJ  ft.  high, 
the  centre  stem  covered  with  the  finest  blooms  imaginable, 
many  3  in.  in  diameter  and  of  many  diverse  hues  and  mark- 
ings, and  the  side  shoots  are  also  well  covered  with  flowers, 
these  Balsams  are,  indeed,  a  sight  to  see  and  to  admire,  and 
even  to  be  enthusiastic  over.  At  the  Bedfont  Seed  Grounds 
the  Balsam  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  is  doubtless 
in  this  way  productive  of  much  interest  to  those  who  love  to 
decorate  their  gardens  with  old-fashioned  flowers.  Some  plants 
of  every  kind  are  grown  in  pots  under  glass  to  make  sure  of  the 
stocks,  as  such  a  misfortune  has  before  now  happened  that  no 
seed  has  been  obtained  from  the  open  ground,  either  because 
the  season  has  been  too  wet  and  cold,  or  frosts  have  set  in  with 
unusual  earliness.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  plants  give  a  good 
crop  of  seed-pods,  and  a  loss  of  crop  is  the  exception.  Most 
people  in  planting  out  Balsams  in  the  open  ground  first  get 
them  well  established  in  small  pots,  and  so  plant  them  out. 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  it  simply  results  in  the  production  of  a 
perfect  bush  of  growth  and  leaves  and  few  flowers,  these  few 
being  obscured  by  the  foliage.  At  Bedfont  all  the  plants  are 
simply  dibbled  out  in  rows,  just  as  Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  are; 
and  although  it  takes  rather  longer  for  the  plants  to  get  esta- 
blished, nothing  could  excel  the  fine  feature  presented  when  in 
bloom.  Soil  too  rich  is  avoided,  and  such  as  was  manured  for 
a  previous  crop,  and  has  been  well  pulverised  and  broken  up 
by  forking,  suits  best,  as  this  produces  the  finest  flowers 
and  a  less  sappy  growth.  This  is  a  point  which  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  try  the  Balsam  as  a  bedding  plant  would 
do  well  to  heed,  as  many,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  are  gross  feeders,  manure  the  soil  heavily,  and  thus 
promote  foliage  at  the  expense  of  flower.  The  love  of  gross 
feeding  is  rather  displayed  under  pot  culture,  when,  the  pots 
being  full  of  roots,  manure  water  may  often  be  given  with 
advantage.  For  seed-saving  it  is  found  desirable  to  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  branches  when  well  covered  with  flowers 
and  thus  check  their  production  after  a  given  time ;  it  is 
well  also  to  pinch  off  all  the  small  numerous  side 
shoots  that  form  late  upon  the  plants ;  these  would 
produce  flowers  profusely  up  till  the  frost  comes,  but 
for  seed  production  ihey  are  rather  doing  more  harm 
than  good,  and  therefore  are  best  removed.  Where  the  plants 
are  grown  to  produce  flowers  only  these  may  remain,  but  the 
strong  branches  should  be  stopped  to  keep  the  plants  in  proper 
form.  If  it  were  proposed  to  plant  a  bed  of  Balsams  in  colours, 
say  of  half-a-dozen  kinds,  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  are  the 
habits  of  the  various  colours,  that  the  plants  may  be  arranged 
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to  the  best  advantage.  Some  coloura  are  produced  on  plants 
that  are  taller  than  others,  and  the  habit  is  al  trays  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  if  the  colours  be  obtained  they  may 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  the  required  effect  if  properly 
planted.  Here  are  six  sorts  that  should  be  planted  thus : 
Centre  of  bed,  or  back  row  of  border,  carmine,  a  glorious  kind ; 
white,  pure  and  of  great  size,  a  very  fine  kind ;  purple,  the 
flowers  sometimes  spotted  with  white,  even  when  seed  be  saved 
from  self  flowers,  so  liable  are  some  colours  to  sport ;  pink, 
a  beautiful  and  chaste  kind ;  scarlet,  a  deep  rich  hue,  very 
brilliant  and  very  free  flowering ;  and,  last,  the  dwarfest  of 
these  tall  kinds,  buff-white,  a  wondrously  free-blooming  sort, 
that  produces  large  double  flowers.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  colours  found,  as  I  will  presently  show,  but  they  are  self 
colours,  and  would  make  a  charming  arrangement  if  planted  as 
proposed.  These  are  also  very  pretty  for  small  pots  and  suit- 
able as  window  plants — a  dwarf  or  bijou  strain,  the  plants 
averaging  9  in.  in  height  and  of  several  colours.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  suitable  for  exhibition.  Colours  and  markings  in 
any  good  and  valued  strain  of  Balsams  include  the  following, 
and  probably  a  few  others,  as  some  sorts  sport  continually. 
These  are  taken  from  plants  in  bloom,  and  not  from  any  seed 
list :  Pure  white,  buff -white,  rosy-white,  lavender-white,  pale 
mauve,  peach,  pink,  carmine,  scarlet,  cerise,  crimson,  violet, 
purple,  purple-white  blotch,  scarlet-white  blotch,  carmine- 
white  blotch,  crimson-white  blotch,  white-carmine  flake,  white- 
purple  flake,  carmine  Bizarre,  and  crimson  Bizarre,  all  clearly 
distinct  and  beautiful.  These  show  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  have  a  really  varied  selection  of  Balsams  in  any 
garden.  A.  D. 


THE  ALLAMANDA  AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE  GROWN. 
This  haa  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  onr  finest  stove  climbers 
and  it  shonld  be  grown  as  such,  and  not  as  a  pot  specimen.  When  it 
has  room,  it  grows  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  soon  flowers.  A  specimen 
here,  which  two  jears  ago  was  newly  rooted  in  a  3. in.  pot,  is  now  a 
large  plant,  covering  a  large  amount  of  space,  bat  not  so  much  by  a 
long  way  as  it  might  have  done  had  it  had  more  room.  From  the 
3.in.  pot  it  was  transferred  at  once  to  a  12-in.  pot,  started  early  in  a 
stove,  and  pushed  on  in  a  genial  temperature,  and  it  flowered  well 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  season.  Last  year  it  produced  a  great 
quantity  of  flowers  on  till  near  Christmas,  and  this  season  it  has  not 
produced  less  than  600  or  700  flowers,  all  of  large  size  and  good 
Bubstance,  from  an  area  about  20  ft.  by  3^  ft.  The  same  flower- 
spikes  continue  to  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season  ;  and 
I  have  examined  some  to-day  that  have  produced  no  less  than  forty. 
five  blooms  each,  in  succession  of  course.  There  are  many  flowers 
on  the  plant  now.  The  AUamanda  exemplifies  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner the  wisdom  of  the  practice,  now  finding  favour  in  the  culture  of 
both  fruits  and  flowers,  of  permitting  the  shoots  to  extend  so  as  to 
run  them  out  into  flowers,  aa  we  have  more  than  once  advocated, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Bougainvillea.  If  one  keeps 
cutting  too  much  at  the  AUamanda,  we  simply  encourage  growth 
of  more  wood,  that  is  less  and  leas  inclined  to  flower.  The  best  way 
is  only  to  thin  the  shoots,  removing  such  as  are  not  wanted  entirely, 
and  allowing  the  others  to  extend.  In  winter,  when  the  wood  is 
partially  ripened,  the  branches  may  of  course  be  pruned  back, 
according  to  circumstances  ;  but  once  growth  begins  again  it  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  This  ia  the  treatment  our  plant  receives, 
with  the  above  results.  Probably  I  have  understated  the  number  of 
flowers,  as  we  have  been  cutting  from  the  plant  every  day  for  months, 
and  I  only  calculate  from  the  number  of  spikes  left  on  the  plant,  and 
the  flowers  they  have  produced.  Many  of  the  individual  flowers 
measure  GJ  in.  across.  The  plant  has  been  growing  in  strong  loam, 
chiefly  in  a  pot  plunged  in  the  bed.  Opposite  it,  to  match,  is  a  plant 
of  Dipladenia  Brierleyana,  but  we  do  not  find  it  to  be  such  a  free 
flowerer  as  the  AUamanda — nothing  like  it,  in  fact,  though  it  haa 
flowered  continuously  all  the  summer  too,  and  is  flowering  still.  It 
also  ia  allowed  to  climb  along  the  wires.  I  was  told  by  the  nursery. 
man  who  sent  it  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  the  situation,  aa  it  would 
not  extend  above  12  ft.  or  15  ft. ;  but  our  plant  has  shoots  upon  it 
30  ft.  long,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  grow  as  far  again.  It  is, 
however,  getting  rather  bare  at  the  bottom,  and  we  propose  taking 
Borne  of  the  leaders  back  next  year,  to  clothe  the  bare  Btems.       C. 


contrasts  well  with  the  deeper  colour  of  its  stem  and  older  branches. 
For  the  adornment  of  cool  conservatories  this  plant  is  well  adapted, 
as  it  excels  in  appearance  many  planta  grown  for  the  effect  their 
foliage  produces,  and  which  require  a  high  temperature  for  their 
proper  development. — J.  GaooM,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone. 


Casuarina  sumatrana.— This  is  a  very  pretty  plant  when  in  a 
small  state  for  table  decoration,  or  the  sprays  of  it  may  be  uaed  in 
many  floral  arrangements,  and  they  are  even  more  delicate  in  appear- 
ance than  Fern  fronds,  and  the  Boft  green  of  its  thread-hke  growth 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GAEDEH. 

Conservatory  Climbers  at  Birmingham. — Visiting  recently 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Birmingham,  I  was  struck  by  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  conservatory  there  by  the  training  together  at  one  end 
of  the  roof  Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  and  Laaiandra  macrantha,  all 
of  which  were  profusely  in  bloom  when  I  saw  them.  They  were  not 
trained  in  the  orthodox  style  on  wires  stretched  tight  and  straight  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  branches  were  suspended  in  festoons  which 
intermixed  in  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  studied  confusion.  The  effect 
waa  striking  and  rich  in  the  extreme. — 0.  Thomas,  Drayton  Manor. 

Chlora  perfoliata  grandiflora. — This  large-flowered  form  is 
much  handsomer  than  the  type,  and  is,  moreover,  a  very  usetol  plant 
for  cutting,  as  its  fine  yellow  blossoms  are  borne  on  slender  stalks, 
and  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  It  delights  in  stiff  and  rich 
soil  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  partial  shade ;  under  such  treatment 
it  yields  a  fine  crop  of  flowers  j  and,  though  of  biennial  duration, 
it  should  be  in  every  collection  j  it  grows  freely  from  seeds. — A. 

Ornamenting  Plant. house  Walls. — The  walls  of  stoves  and 
greenhouses,  which  are  too  often  left  bare  and  unsightly,  might, 
with  a  little  trouble,  be  rendered  the  most  effective  parts  of  the 
houses.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  lately  saw  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery, 
Chelsea,  some  walls  covered  with  plants,  which  had  a  charming 
appearance.  Square  pieces  of  peat  soil,  stacked  edgeways  one  above 
the  other,  and  firmly  secured  to  the  wall  by  means  of  wire,  is  the 
best  material  in  which  to  grow  the  plants,  and,  if  preferred,  this 
coald  be  covered  with  Virgin  Cork.  Amongst  subjects  uaed  on  the 
walls  alluded  to  were  noticeable  fine,  healthy  plants  of  Anthurium 
orystallinum,  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata,  Alocasia  Lowi,  Sela- 
ginella  coeaia  arborea  and  other  Club  Mosses,  Maranta  Lindeni,  Adi- 
antum  ciliatnm  (Edgworthi),  Fittoniaa,  Maiden.hair  Ferns,  Monstera 
deliciosa,  Phyllanthus  rosea,  Fhilodendrons,  Syngoniums,  Faullinia 
thalictrifolia,  Stag's-horn  Ferns,  &o.  Such  plants  as  these  love  a 
moist  temperature,  and  grow  vigorously  if  kept  well  syringed  over- 
head, an  operation  which  keeps  the  soil  and  wall  moist,  a  condition 
which  renders  the  planta  proof  against  insect  peats;  and  if  they 
be  arranged  artistically,  aa  is  the  case  with  those  alluded  to,  a 
really  charming  and  picturesque  effect  can  be  produced  with  little 
trouble,  and  without  taking  up  scarcely  any  room. — C.  S. 

A  Fine  Stephanotis. — When  allowed  plenty  of  room  and  pro- 
perly treated,  it  is  astonishing  to  what  dimensions  the  Stephanotis 
will  attain,  and  what  a  quantity  of  blossom  it  will  yield.  One  of  the 
largest  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  growing  in  Mr.  Wills' 
nursery,  Anerley.  It  is  trained  lengthwise  on  wires,  under  the  roof 
of  a  lean-to  houae  70  ft.  in  length.  There  are  about  thirty. five  wirea 
about  9  in.  apart,  giving  altogether  2450  ft.  or  nearly  half  a  mile  of 
wires,  to  each  of  which  are  tied  quite  bundles  of  shoots.  This  plant, 
which  yearly  furnishes  thousands  of  flowers,  receives  but  little  prun- 
ing, neither  are  the  shoots  ever  disturbed  in  any  way,  excepting  when 
they  get  very  thick  indeed.  In  February  and  March  the  old  wood 
pushes  out  abundance  of  bloom  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
when  this  crop  of  flowers  is  gathered,  some  of  the  rougher  or  worth- 
less wood  ia  cut  out  j  young  growths  are  made  freely,  and  in  June 
the  plant  is  again  a  sheet  of  blossom.  If  the  plant  gets  attacked  by 
insects,  the  garden  engine  and  clear  water  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  with  such  force,  that  the  insects  are  dislodged.  This  operation  is 
repeated  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  time  in  which  the  plant  is 
out  of  blossom,  and  it  ia  conaidered  a  much  more  satiafactory  method 
than  that  usually  adopted,  viz.,  that  of  unfastening  the  shoots  from 
the  wires,  pruning  them  back,  and  sponging  them,  an  operation  which 
disturbs  the  buds  and  destroys  a  large  quantity  of  blossom.  Where 
trimness  and  order  are  required,  the  cutting  back  and  thinning  system 
is  doubtless  the  best ;  but  where  the  largest  quantity  of  blossom 
that  can  be  produced  ia  aimed  at,  the  plant  must  be  disturbed  aa 
little  as  posaible. — S. 

Bouquets  in  Covent  Qarden. — I  recently  noticed  when  passing 
through  Covent  Garden  that  the  bouquets  in  the  florists'  shops 
presented  a  great  improvement  on  those  I  had  seen  there  in  for- 
mer years,  the  colours  being  not  so  much  mixed,  but  more  decided 
n  design  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  only  one  spray  of  flower  of  any 
kind  was  originally  employed  there  are  now  several  used  in  bunches 
iof  two  or  three  together,  and  they  consist  only  of  a  few  bright,  distinct 
colours  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  fohage,  which  prodaceB  an  ex- 
cellent effect, — J,  Gboom,  Linton, 
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IMPROVING  LIGHT  VEGETABLE  SOILS. 
One  way  of  dealing  with  light  soils  in  dry  seasons  is  to  mulch 
them  with  such  material  as  can  be  purchased  at  an  inexpensive 
rate,  and  laid  up  for  the  purpose  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  Light  stable  litter — which  is  cheap  enough 
even  if  it  has  to  be  purchased,  but  which  is  common  enough 
about  most  gardens — will  answer  the  purpose  well  if  it  be 
turned  over  a  few  times  during  the  winter  and  mixed  with 
other  manurial  refuse,  such  as  spent  hotbeds  and  similar 
material,  which,  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  nutritious 
elements,  is  of  little  use,  except  for  surface  dressing.  All  such 
spare  refuse  being  collected  together  and  incorporated  well 
with  each  other  will  make  capital  material  for  encouraging 
surface  roots  and  protecting  them  from  the  unhealthy  action 
of  parching  weather,  as  well  as  retaining  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  soil.  It  is  a  fact  but  too  well  known  that  light,  porous 
soils — although  their  condition  is  improved  by  mulching — 
require  considerably  more  labour  than  that  of  mere  surface 
dressing  to  make  them  productive  and  capable  of  sustaining 
good  crops  in  dry  seasons.  Having  succeeded  in  improving  a 
portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  here,  which  is  naturally  of  a 
poor,  sandy  character,  the  plan  which  we  adopted  may  be  of 
isenefit  to  others.  I  may  state  that  during  the  alterations  here 
we  came  across  several  veins  or  beds  of  yellow  clay,  which  was 
in  due  course  removed  to  an  out-of-the-way  corner  near  the 
portions  of  the  garden  where  it  was  required  to  be  used.  As 
the  crops  were  gathered  the  clay  was  wheeled  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  spread  regularly  over  it  to  a  depth  of 
6  in.  It  was  thus  exposed  to  what  frost  we  get  in  winter  and 
the  action  of  the  weather  generally  till  spring,  when  the 
ground  was  dug  over  in  the  following  way:  An  opening 
was  taken  out  at  one  side  of  the  plot,  and  a  thick  layer  of 
cow  manure,  the  best  that  could  be  procured,  was  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench ;  on  this  the  layer  of  clay  was  laid, 
and  the  natural  soil  was  dug  to  one  spade's  depth  and 
laid  over  it ;  this  was  repeated  till  the  work  was  completed. 
Before  cropping  commenced  in  the  spring  the  ground  was 
deeply  forked  over,  the  object  being  to  work  the  clay  and  the 
ordinary  soil  as  much  together  as  possible.  That  year  such 
crops  as  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  were  greatly  improved,  but  of  course  the  experiment 
was  as  yet  only  half  tried.  During  the  following  autumn  we 
kept  burning  clay  and  every  other  rubbish  that  was  within 
easy  reach,  such  as  Pea  straw,  old  Pea  rods,  thinnings  of  plan- 
tations, and  stumps  of  trees — anything  and  everything,  in 
fact,  that  could  be  converted  into  wood  ashes.  The  clay  fires 
were  kept  going  for  months  together  till  the  winterly  rains 
drowned  them  out,  the  wood  ashes  and  burnt  clay  being  spread 
over  the  surface  as  the  unburnt  clay  was  the  year  previous.  In 
addition  to  this  all  the  decomposed  vegetable  matter  that  could 
be  collected  together,  as  well  as  the  surfaoings  of  fruit  borders 
that  were  being  renewed,  and  worn-out  potting  soils,  were  all 
utilised  to  swell  the  heap  of  ingredients,  which  in  process  of 
time  accumulate  to  no  inconsiderable  bulk.  These  soils  were 
likewise  spread  over  the  same  plot  of  ground,  which  was 
ridged  up  last  winter  without  the  addition  of  manure.  In  the 
spring  the  ground  was  again  forked  over  thoroughly,  and  this 
time  the  operation  of  mixing  the  soils  was  accomplished  more 
satisfactorily  than  before,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no 
manure  worked  in  that  would  impede  the  process  of  incorpora- 
tion. When  the  land  was  in  the  best  of  order  a  dressing  of 
short  manure  was  given,  and  the  surface  made  fine  before  the 
seeds  were  sown.  The  ground  was  chiefly  cropped  with  Peas, 
Broad  Beans,  and  other  vegetables  intended  for  exhibition,  and 
the  results,  especially  as  regards  Peas,  were  such  as  to  inspire 
one  with  confidence  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
improving  light  soils.  We  have  never  had  such  crops  of  Peas 
before,  the  quality  being  in  all  respects  excellent  and  the  yield 
something  extraordinary,  the  pods  being  of  a  fine  size ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  was  the 
beautiful  green  colour  of  the  pods  and  the  dense  bloom,  a 
result  which  I  attribute  solely  to  the  application  of  burnt 
clay  and  wood  ashes.  I  have  used  both  these  substances 
for    fruit-growing    purposes     largely    with    the     best     re- 


sults, and  the  elements  contained  in  them  seem  eminently 
adapted  to  vegetable  culture  as  well.  In  preparing  land 
for  future  crops,  I  would  recommend  that  each  plot  be  set 
apart  for  its  own  particular  pupose,  and  prepared  accordingly. 
It  is  also  necesfiiry  that  prepared  soils,  composed  of  several 
parts  of  clay,  si  uuld  be  turned  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather  early  iu  the  season  ;  for  inst.ince,  land  that  will  bo 
required  for  summer  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  Cauliflowers 
will  be  improved  by  being  dug  over  and  manured  as  the  crops 
are  cleared  away.  In  digging  the  ground  it  is  advisable  that 
all  added  or  rich  matter  be  kept  near  the  surface,  and  that  no 
bad  subsoil  be  disturbed,  except  to  remedy  defective  drainage. 
When  the  opening  is  taken  mit,  a  shallow  trench,  1  ft.  or  so 
in  width,  will  be  sufficient.  The  layer  of  manure  is  laid  ou 
the  bottom  and  covered  over  with  3  in.  or  i  in.  of  the  surface 
soil  turned  bottom  side  upwards  ;  then  the  soil  is  turned  over 
to  one  graft  in  depth  and  laid  angle-ways  roughly  across  the 
trench.  This  plan  I  consider  au  improvement  on  the  old 
ridging  system,  as  every  spadeful  of  soil  is  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather  during  winter,  causing  it  to  become  thoroughly 
pulverised  before  sowing  or  planting  takes  place  iu  the  spring. 
Otterspool.  W.  Hinds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  OARDEN. 


Canadian  Wonder  Bean  for  Forcing'. — I  observed  in 
the  kitchen  garden  diary  that  this  Bean  was  mentioned  as  suitable 
for  present  sowing.  If  it  will  answer  well  as  a  forcing  Bean  for  mid- 
winter, it  will  be  very  valuable.  Hitherto  I  have  obtained  the  best 
reealta  from  the  dwarf  varieties,  snoh  as  Osborn's  Prolific.  I  have 
had  splendid  crops  of  Canadian  Wonder  oat-of.doors  in  the  hottest 
months,  bnt  for  late  crops  it  was  not  ao  prolific  as  dwarf  varieties. 
Its  size  and  other  good  qualities  render  it  an  acquisition  at  any 
season,  and  any  remarks  as  to  obtaining  it  in  quantity  daring  the 
winter  months  would  bo  acceptable. — J.  G. 

Vick's  Criterion  Tomato.— I  have  given  this  Tomato  a  fair 
trial  this  season  by  growing  it  alternately  with  the  old  common  red 
kind,  whioh  is  still  the  best,  generally  speaking  ;  but  Tick's  Criterion 
is,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  it,  if  it  does  not  surpass  it  as  a  grower 
and  bearer  late  in  the  season.  In  other  respects  it  does  not  surpass 
the  old  variety.  Its  fruit,  too,  is  smaller;  but  it  produces  a  greater 
number  of  clusters.  The  fruit  is  also  smoother  and  rounder,  it  that 
bo  any  adrantage,  whioh  I  do  not  suppose  it  is.  Our  cook  uses  the 
one  as  readily  as  the  other.  Of  the  other  varieties  of  Tomatoes  sent 
out  of  late  years,  I  have  found  none  to  equal  the  old  red  for  general 
e.xcellence,  and  we  have  always  grown  it;  and  we  grow  a  large 
quantity  of  Tomatoes,  as  I  find  we  can  dispose  of  the  spare  fruit 
readily  and  at  a  good  price,  in  exchange  for  Jersey  Pears  and  dessert 
Apples,  whioh  we  have  to  buy.  I  see  the  French  growers  still  cou. 
tinue  to  grow  the  old  red  exclusively — at  least,  when  in  the  Halles 
Centrales  lately  I  saw  immense  heaps  of  it  and  no  other.— 
S.  W. 

Smooth  V.  Wrinkled  Tomatoes. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Hobday 
(p.  386)  that  smooth  Tomatoes  are  best,  and  in  this  respect  I  find 
none  to  beat  Tick's  Criterion.  Of  the  Orangefield  I  have  grown  a 
large  quantity  of  late  by  keeping  the  old  plants  growing.  I 
placed  them  on  the  back  flue  of  a  Tinery,  and  trained  them  up  the 
wall.  They  had  the  depth  of  a  brick  on  edge  of  ashes  under  them, 
and  they  soon  got  full  of  roots.  The  plants  were  in  6.in.  pots;  the 
Tinery  is  72  ft.  long.  The  flue  fans  been  a  double  one,  as  the  house 
was  formerly  used  for  Pines  and  Tines;  sometimes  now  it  is  heated, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  very  little  used.  I  stimulate  the  roots  amongst 
the  ashes  at  times,  for  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  keeping  the  old 
plants  growing.  When  that  is  so,  one  seems  never  to  be  without 
fruit,  and  the  growth  is  not  over  luxuriant ;  on  the  contrary,  we  get 
short. flowering  shoots  that  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit  from,  I 
may  truly  say,  March  to  December.  I  have  this  year  uprooted  ail 
but  one  plant  of  the  Orangefield  to  give  place  to  Tick's  and  a  plant 
or  two  of  a  very  large  variety  given  me  by  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Keele  Hall. 
These  I  have  got  in  much  larger  pots,  and  even  now  there  is  a  good 
crop  on  Tick's  and  a  few  fine  fruit  of  Mr.  Wallis's  variety. — Geo. 
BoLAS,  Hopton. 

Telegraph.  Cucumber. — This  when  true  to  name  still  occupies 
a  prominent  position  both  for  market  and  for  private  gardens,  and  in 

my  opinion,  takin£^  it  all    round,  it  is  the  best  Cucumber  grown. • 

D.  S.    GilLETT,  The  Ueaih,  Wei/hidge. 
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I=L.A.TE     CXill. 

THE  AURICULA. 
(with  coloceed  figures  of  some  of  the  best  vakieties.) 
Amongst  what  are  termed  florist  flowers  the  Auricula  is  the 
first  to  gladden  our  eyes  in  spring  with  its  rich  and  varied 
blossoms,  and  so  popular  has  it  become  within  these  last  few 
years,  that  the  choicest  and  scarcest  varieties  are  wholly  un- 
obtainable. The  section  of  the  genus  which  is  most  esteemed 
is  that  which  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Let  me,  therefore,  briefly  describe  the 
points  of  excellence  to  which  attention  has  so  long  been 
directed.  The  first  class  comprises  green-edged  flowers,  and 
includes  all  that  have  the  outer  margin  of  the  flower  quite 
green,  or  very  sparingly  dotted  with  white  points  of  meal,  so 
that  the  edge  at  flrst  sight  still  appears  green.  Inside  this 
edge  is  the  body  colour;  black  is  most  esteemed,  but  it  is 
also  of  different  shades  of  maroon,  violet,  and  plnm  colours  ; 
the  body  colour  flashes  into  the  edge,  and  is  never  found  in  a 
compact  ring,  as  one  often  sees  it  in  the  "  model "  Auricula  re- 
presented in  drawings.  If  the  body  colour,  as  it  often  does, 
strikes  through  the  outer  edge  it  is  a  serious  defect,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  best  flowers  is  marred  thereby.  Next  is  the 
paste,  which  should  be  circular,  dense,  and  pure  white.  The 
beauty  of  many  otherwise  flne  flowers  is  marred  by  the  an- 
gularity of  the  paste.  Booth's  Freedom  and  Campbell's 
Admiral  Napier  have  this  defect.  The  tube  should  be  bright 
orange,  as  a  pale  tube  quite  as  seriously  mars  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  as  the  body  colour  striking  through  to  the  outer 
edge.  Beestou's  Apollo  is  an  example  of  a  flower  with  a  beau- 
tiful green  edge,  and  the  body  colour  and  paste  are  also  right, 
but  its  pale  tube  is  a  demerit,  a  fault  even  more  strikingly 
exemplified  in  Trail's  Prince  of  Greens.  The  beautiful  emerald 
green  edge  of  the  latter  incloses  a  perfect  black  body  colour, 
and  solid  pure  white  paste,  but  its  watery  tube  ruins  all.  Auri- 
culas, indeed,  are  still  far  from  perfection  as  regards  green 
edges,  although  many  are  very  beautiful. 

The  next  class  is  the  grey  edges,  aud  in  this  are  to  be  found 
the  most  perfect  flowers  yet  raised.  The  points  in  this,  as  in 
the  next  class,  are  the  same  as  those  indicated  above.  The 
best  flowers  in  this  section  have  not  the  same  defects  as  the 
best  flowers  in  the  green-edged  class.  Headley's  George 
Lightbody,  for  instance,  is  an  example  of  the  very  belt 
Auricula  in  existence ;  its  parts  are  evenly  balanced,  aud  the 
paste  is  circular.  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire)  is  also  a  noble 
grey-edged  flower,  and  one  which  is  not  always  second  to  Mr. 
Headley's  Masterpiece  itself,  though  not  quite  such  a  decided 
grey  as  that  flower;  the  meal,  too,  is  so  thinly  laid  on  the  edge 
that  it  is  sometimes  classed  with  the  green-edged  sorts.  A 
defect  not  yet  mentioned,  but  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
is  a  sooUopy  paste.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  fine 
flower  of  my  own  raising  named  Silvia;  the  tube,  body,  colour, 
and  edge  are  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  the  edge  has  that  silvery. 
frosted  appearance,  which  is  most  esteemed  in  the  groy  sec- 
tion, and  it  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  National  Auricula  Show.  Still,  it  has  that  defect,  and, 
as  the  raiser  of  it,  I  would  like  to  point  it  out. 

The  white-edged  flowers  are  distinguished  from  the  grey  by 
the  greater  density  of  meal  on  the  edge.  In  some  cases  this  is 
laid  on  so  heavily  that  the  edge  is  almost  as  white  as  the  paste. 
This  may  be  observed  in  Walker's  John  Simonite,  a  very  fine 
new  flower,  and  perhaps  the  best  white-edged  flower  yet  raised. 
Yet  another  defect,  and  one  most  frequent  in  the  white-edged 
kinds,  IS  the  body  colour  being  dusted  with  the  meal  intended 
for  the  edge.  Summerscale's  Catherina,  a  small,  neat  flower, 
has  this  peculiarity ;  indeed,  some  varieties,  such  as  Li^ht- 
body's  Fair  Maid,  has  this  fault  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  select  collection. 

Selfs  are  flowers  that  have  all  the  margin  outside  the  paste, 
one  decided  colour  without  shading,  and  they  are  necessary, 
having  brilliant  colours  to  form  an  effective  contrast  to  the 
three  other  classes.  Their  edges  are  variously  coloured,  yellow, 
slate,  bluish-violet,  violet-purple,  maroon,  black,  and  crimson. 
The  Alpines  must  constitute  a  section  by  themselves.  Those 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  them  may  ask  what  is 
an  Alpine ;-     Are  Auriculas  not  all  Alpines  ?     They  are ;  and  I 


can  only  surmise  that  the  section  in  question,  being  distinct  as 
a  class,  were  thus  named  provisionally  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  "  florist "  varieties.  In  Alpines  the  tube  is  yellow  or  pale 
as  in  the  other  class,  but  the  part  surrounding  the  tube  is 
yellow  or  cream-coloured,  and  has  no  paste.  This  is  surrounded 
by  an  edge  of  one  colour  which  should  be  darkest  near  the 
centre,  shading  off  to  a  paler  colour  at  the  edge.  The  finest 
Alpines  are  those  with  bright  yellow  centres  and  maroon  or 
crimson-shaded  edges.  Flowers  with  cream-coloured  centres 
have  usually  mauve  or  light  purple  edges  shaded  in  the  samo 
way.  There  are  Alpines  with  very  richly-coloured  edges  or, 
as  some  term  them,  self  edges,  but  they  have  a  dull,  heavy  ap- 
pearance in  comparison  with  the  shaded  flowers. 

Auricula  trusses  should  be  well  formed  of  five,  seven,  nine, 
and  eleven  flowerets  or  pips  ;  even  numbers  do  not  fill  in  quite 
so  well  as  odd  ones.  The  truss  should  be  supported  by  a  stout 
elastic  stem,  long  enough  to  carry  the  head  of  bloom  bravely 
above  the  foliage.  The  diversity  amongst  the  latter  is  very 
striking,  and  is  at  all  times  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  Auricula 
growers.  Some  have  the  foliage  quite  as  thickly  dusted  with 
meal  as  the  flowers.  Green-edged  flowers,  as  a  rule,  have 
foliage  destitute  of  meal.  Many  of  the  grey -edged  sorts  have 
mealed  foliage,  and  some  have  it  dusted  with  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  edged  with  a  silver  thread,  as  in  Douglas's  Silvia  and 
Lightbody's  Richard  Headley. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  offsets,  or  by  dividing 
the  plants,  and  by  seeds,  from  which  alone  new  varieties  can 
be  obtained.  Seeds  should  be  saved  only  from  flowers  that 
have  been  artificially  fertilised,  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  pollen  parent  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
progeny.  Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  they 
may  be  kept  until  February,  and  be  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed. 
If  they  be  sown  in  July,  when  they  ripen,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  them  will  not  vegetate  until  the  spring.  Some  varieties 
increase  much  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  many  fine  sorts 
remain  scarce  from  the  difliculty  that  exists  as  regards  getting 
offsets.  With  the  view  of  increasing  scarce  varieties,  I  have 
sometimes  boldly  cut  their  heads  off  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  top  will  make  a  strong  cutting,  and  will  soon 
form  roots  under  a  bell-glass,  and  the  old  stump  will  also  soon 
throw  out  growths.  I  have  obtained  six  or  more  in  this  way 
from  one  stump.  Some  varieties  will  not  produce  offsets  so 
freely  as  others,  even  in  this  way.  Lee's  Col.  Taylor  is  very 
shy,  but  Taylor's  Glory  is  quite  the  reverse ;  Cunningham's 
John  Waterston  is  also  a  good  breeder. 

Auriculas  are  plants  well  adapted  for  owners  of  small  gardens, 
inasmuch  as  they  take  up  but  little  room  and  are  easily  man- 
aged. No  plant,  indeed,  is  easier  to  cultivate,  but  they  require 
considerable  attention,  and  that,  too,  at  the  right  titae. 
Though  natives  ot  high-lying  regions,  where  the  air  is  clear 
and  untainted  by  smoke,  they  will,  nevertheless,  thrive  where 
less  beautiful  plants  would  pine  and  die.  In  Mr.  Benjamin 
Simonite's  garden,  in  the  midst  of  the  sulphureous  atmosphere 
ot  Sheffield,  where  the  sun  at  noonday  reminds  one  of 
Coleridge's  lines  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  ; — 

The  blood-red  sun  at  noon 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

In  such  a  place  the  Auricula  grows  and  flowers  almost  as  well 
as  it  does  in  the  vicarage  garden  at  Kirkby  Malzeard,  where 
the  air  is  pure  and  bracing  as  in  an  Alpine  valley.  Careful 
potting  is  a  prime  element  as  regards  insuring  success  ;  the 
drainage  must  be  free,  as  stagnant  water  will  cause  the  stems 
to  rot.  Cleanliness,  too,  must  not  be  neglected.  Green  fly,  a 
troublesome  pest,  can  be  most  readily  destroyed  by  fumi- 
gating with  Tobacco.  It  is  best  to  do  this  during  the  winter ; 
at  other  times  the  fly  may  be  kept  in  check  by  brushing  it  off 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  Decaying  leaves  sometimes  induce 
the  stems  to  decay  if  not  promptly  removed.  Daring  winter 
water  must  be  applied  with  caution.  I  never  water  a  plant 
until  it  is  quite  dry  at  the  roots. 

The  centre  flower  in  the  annexed  plate  is  a  green-edged 
seedling  of  my  own,  aud  like  all  the  violet  flowers,  has  a  pale 
tube  which  does  not  stand.  The  green-edged  yellow  is  a  seed- 
ling raised  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  it  is  one  which  he  would 
not  tolerate  in  his  own  collection,  and  yet  Mr.  Harrison  Weir, 
looking  at  it  from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  is  charmed  with  it. 
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The  flower  on  the  lefb  of  the  centre  bloom  has  an  inky  tube  ; 
it  is  a  grave  fault  when  a  flower  has  a  tube  that  dies  off  in 
that  way.  If  that  inky  tube  were  bright  yellow  what  an  im- 
provement it  would  be  !  The  artist  found  a  discoloured  tube 
and  painted  it  so,  and  we  owe  him  our  thanks  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  brought  out  the  faults  as  well  as  the  beauties 
of  our  favourites.  The  names  of  the  flowers  in  the  plate  are 
as  follows,  viz.,  1,  Catherine;  '2,  George  Lightbody ;  3,  Bobert 
Trail;  4,  Mercury;  5,  Seedling  ;  6,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Fletcher) ; 
7,  Seedling  (Douglas);  8,  Seedling  (Horner);  9,  Queen  Vic- 
toria; 10,  Formosa;  11,  True  Briton;  12,  Lord  Palmerston ; 
13,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (at  its  best).  J.  Douglas. 


PROPAGATI  NG. 


BoRONiA  SEKRULiTA. — This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  this 
genu3  of  plants  to  propagate.  The  cutting  pots>hould  be  new 
or  washed  very  clean,  well-drained  with  small  crocks,  and  have 
a  SJ-in.  pot  inverted  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  The  soil 
must  be  finely-sifted  peat,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of 
silver  sand.  Put  a  layer  of  the  rougher  siftings 
over  the  crocks,  and  then  fill  up  firmly  with  fine 
soil,  putting  J  in.  of  clean-washed  silver  sand  on  the 
top ;  press  all  down  level,  water,  and  place  the  bell- 
glass  in  position,  marking  where  the  cuttings  are 
to  go.  The  latter  should  be  made  in  the  way  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  illustration.  Then  make  a 
hole  with  a  small  dibber,  and  fasten  them  in  in  the 
usual  manner ;  the  holes  should  be  filled  up  with 
dry  sand.  Then  sprinkle  with  water,  and  place  the 
bell-glass  over  them.  Set  the  pots  on  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  wipe  the  glasses  dry  every  morn- 
ing. Under  the  best  circumstances  it  generally  takes 
nearly  three  months  before  roots  make  their  appear- 
ance, but  after  that  occurs  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  growing  ;  then  the  glasses  may  be  tilted  a 
little  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  or  crock,  after- 
wards increasing  the  amount  of  air  given  by  degrees.  They 
should  then  be  gradually  hardened  off  by  placing  them  on  a 
cool  bottom  in  another  part  of  the  house.  They  will  be  ready 
for  potting  oil  in  July.  H.  H. 


Cineraria  maritima  from  Seed. — Mr.  Fish  (p.  330)  asks 
for  my  opicion  as  to  the  reason  of  the  leaves  of  seedliDg  plants  of  this 
Cineraria  having  a  greenish  tint  the  first  jear,  and  therefore  being  in- 
ferior in  appearance  to  those  raised  from  cuttings.  My  own  impression 
is  that  the  lasuriant  growth  of  seedlings  causes  the  same  effect  as  that 
produced  on  variegated  Ivies  and  similar  plants  by  supplying  them  with 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  rich  soil,  viz.,  that  of  causing  them  to  revert 
to  the  original  type  or  green-leaved  form.  Some  plants  of  a  varie- 
gated.leaved  character  appear  to  be  of  a  much  more  fixed  or  perma- 
nent character  than  others,  and  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
soil  or  climate.  Doubtless  Mr.  Pish  has  remarked  a  similar  disposi- 
tion in  the  common  Pyrethrura  Golden  Feather,  aud  knows  that 
seedlings  of  it  are  superior  to  plants  raised  from  cuttings. — J.  Groom. 

Ornamental  Solanum  Blighted  in  a  Night.— I  had  a  bed 

of  a  strong-growing  sncculent  Solanum  (t  do  not  know  its  name),  the 
seed  of  which  X  brouc;ht  with  me  from  a  garden  in  The  Riviera,  which 
was  blighted  and  blackened  in  a  single  night  early  in  the  month  of 
September.  Not  one  escaped  of  a  large  bed  that  promised  to  be  so 
beautifnl  when  in  flower.  About  the  very  same  time,  I  believe,  our 
field  Potatoes  were  more  or  less  affected  with  disease.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  same  agent — atmospherio  or  fungoid — brought  about  the 
same  results  ?  I  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  how  far  the  experience  of  others  agrees  with  my  own  obser- 
vations. Has  the  Potato  blight  been  known  to  aSect  other  Solanums 
beside  Solanum  tuberosum,  our  well-known  esculent?  I  should 
really  be  glad  of  any  definite  information  on  the  subject  from  eye- 
witnesses.  Can  there  be  anything  in  the  sap  of  the  Solanums  that 
would  attract  and  foster  the  disease  ?  It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  other  Solanaceons  vegetation  was  growing  in  close  prosimity 
to  the  affected  flower-bed.  Oestrum,  lochiooaa,  Brugmansia,  Habro- 
thamnus,  aud  Petunia  were  all  in  the  open  borders,  as  was  also  Solanum 
pseado.eapsicum  ;  but  all  escaped  the  blight. — Petek  Incheald, 
BoHngliam  Lodge,  Yorh, 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Eoses. 

Pot  Roses. — The  production  of  Kosa  blooms  weekly  througbont 
the  year  would  at  one  time  have  been  considered  impossible,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  the  market  growers,  prompted  by  the  high  prices  which 
their  beautiful  half. expanded  buds  realised,  especially  during  Feb. 
rnary,  March,  April,  and  May,  that  first  gave  evidence  that  Hoses 
could  thus  be  had.  In  many  private  gardens  winter  Roses  are  now 
produced  equally  good,  and  there  are  numbers  who  would,  if  they 
felt  there  was  a  likelihood  of  success,  make  similar  attempts.  Iq 
order  to  be  successful  a  house  must  be  devoted  wholly  to  them,  for 
there  are  no  plants  that  require  exactly  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 
Suoh  a  house  must  in  size  be  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  wanted. 
Indoor-grown  Roses,  although  they  do  not  expand  so  quickly  as  in  the 
open  air  during  summer,  or  fall  quite  so  soon  when  open,  are,  never- 
theless, flowers  that  do  not  last  long  ;  consequently,  where  even  a  small 
handful  or  less  of  buds  is  required  every  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  as  many  plants  as  will  frequently  furnish  more  than 
are  wanted,  even  with  the  best  judgment  as  regards  regulating  the 
supply.  Acting  upon  this,  it  is  well  not  to  have  the  house  too  small. 
Another  and  most  important  consideration  is  to  have  it  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  every  ray  of  light  possible.  A  span-roofed  house  with 
both  ends  and  sides  glass,  and  with  no  more  timber  in  it  than  is  neoes. 
sary  to  give  sulBcient  strength,  is  the  only  suitable  one  for  Roses.  It 
should  be  placed  away  from  walls,  trees,  or  any  other  darkening  in. 
finence,  and  there  should  be  a  sufliciency  of  hot-water  pipes  to  com- 
mand at  all  times  an  intermediate  temperature,  particularly  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  failure  with  those 
who  have  attempted  winter  Rose  growing,  is  their  treating 
them  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  principal  conditions 
under  which  they  exist  out-of-doors,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  air. 
Contrary  to  what  might  naturally  be  supposed,  Roses  grown  under 
glass  with  more  or  less  heat  require,  and  will  bear,  comparatively 
but  a  small  amount  of  air.  Some  of  the  most  successful  growers  for 
the  London  market  scarcely  ever  give  any  air  to  their  Roses,  except 
through  a  moderate  opening  of  the  roof,  lights,  none  being  given  at 
the  side-lights  or  ventilators  at  all ;  its  admission  in  that  way  would 
be  certain  to  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  mildew,  the  greatest  enemy 
with  which  the  forced  Rose  grower  has  to  contend.  Only  a  short  rest 
is  given  after  the  production  of  a  spring  crop  of  flowers,  sometimes 
by  turning  the  plants  out-of-doors  for  a  few  weeks,  but  as  frequently 
by  keeping  them  under  glass  altogether  and  discouraging  growth  for 
a  time.  I  am  now  speaking  of  Tea  Roses,  on  which  the  grower  of 
winter  flowers  must  almost  wholly  depend.  In  fact,  to  manage  these 
Roses  successfully  under  glass,  it  becomes  necessary  to  some  extent 
to  completely  shut  our  eyes,  or  forget  the  conditions  under  which 
they  exist  outside.  A  great  advantage  in  growing  Roses  under  glass 
is,  that,  through  the  fact  of  the  soil  used  in  potting  having  to  be 
selected  and  prepared  in  the  way  usual  for  pot.grown  plants,  the 
limited  quantity  required  permits  of  that  being  procured  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  situations  where  the  natural 
soil  is  such  that  Rosea  do  not  do  well  out-of-doors ;  and  it  is  on 
pot  plants  in  a  great  measure  that  reliance  must  be  placed 
for  the  continuous  supply  that  I  am  now  speaking  of,  for 
although  Roses  when  planted  out  in  a  well-prepared  border 
soon  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  and  produce  periodic- 
ally quantities  of  flowers,  yet  the  fact  of  their  attaining  these 
dimensions  at  once  prevents  the  possibility,  without  several  houses 
being  devoted  to  their  cultivation,  of  having  that  continuous  suc- 
cession obtainable  from  the  very  much  larger  number  of  pot-grown 
plants  that  can  be  accommodated  in  a  limited  space,  and  amongst 
which  some  or  other,  when  fairly  managed,  are  never  out  of  flower, 
as  the  Tea  varieties,  when  kept  all  or  through  a  great  portion  of  tho 
year  under  glass,  keep  on  continually  making  more  or  less  growth,  and 
with  this  flowers  ;  for  it  appears  that  when  so  treated  they  are  never 
totally  at  rest  nor  seem  to  require  it,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
simply  being  that  more  growth  is  made  during  the  summer  than  in 
the  autumn  and  winter,  even  under  the  application  of  fire-heat. 

Heat  Required  by  Roses.— In  a  thoroughly  light  house, 
similar  to  that  just  described,  with  the  plants  well  up  to  the  glass,  these 
Tea  varieties  will  bear  more  artificial  heat  than  those  not  actually 
conversant  with  this  method  of  cultivating  them  would  suppose  ;  48' 
or  50'  at  night  at  the  present  time  will  answer  for  them,  with  6'  or 
8'  above  this  in  the  daytime,  and  even  a  few  additional  degrees  when 
it  is  sunny,  giving,  as  before  indicated,  during  the  day  air  at  the  roof 
lights  according  to  tho  state  of  the  weather,  but  serupulonsly  avoid- 
iuo-  any  draughts  by  its  admission  at  the  sides  of  the  house,  for  now 
that  the  external  temperature  is  considerably  cooler  than  the  mean  of 
that  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  it  would  create  mildew.  For  the 
sam3  reason  it  is  essential  not  to  let  the  temperature  faU  much  lower 
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than  that  which  I  have  stated ;  and  even  with  these  precantions, 
mildew  will  from  time  to  time  make  its  appearance.  In  order  to 
counteract  its  spreading,  it  must  be  diligently  sought  for ;  its  presence 
will  be  made  known  by  a  curl  and  discolouring  of  the  leaf,  when  not 
a  day  should  be  lost  in  dusting  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  affected  plant 
or  plants,  for  if  left  only  a  very  short  time  the  fungus  will  spread 
over  almost  all  the  occupants  of  the  house,  and  even  if  afterwards 
destroyed,  its  injurious  effects  will  be  unmistakeable  by  quantities 
of  the  leaves  falling  off,  which  is  fatal  to  the  growth  necessary  for 
the  production  of  bloom. 

Watering  and  Potting  Roses. — The  plants  at  this  season 
must  be  carefully  watered,  never  letting  them  get  too  dry,  as  the 
roots  under  this  system  of  culture  are  continually  at  work,  but  still  so 
much  must  not  be  given  as  will  produce  anything  like  a  saturated 
condition  of  the  soil,  a  result  which  will  follow  if  water  be  applied  in 
nearly  the  quantity  necessary  in  summer,  when,  independent  of  what 
the  plants  absorb,  the  drying  powers  of  the  sun  and  air  are  so  much 
greater.  Under  this  method  of  Rose  growing,  with  a  number  of 
plants,  many  that  make  more  vigorous  progress  than  the  others  will 
require  potting  at  times  apart  from  those  at  whioh  the  general  col- 
lection are  thus  attended  to,  and  at  whatever  time  in  the  year  a  plant 
gives  evidence  of  needing  more  root.room,  I  should  recommend  a 
shift  being  given.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  those  specimens  that 
are  thus  treated  apart  from  the  rest  are  the  ones  that  do  the  most  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers.  Roses  that  are  kept  on  growing  in 
this  way  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  will  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  gain  strength,  throw  up  stout  sucker.shoots  from  the  bottom. 
It  is  from  these  that  the  largest  number  and  finest  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, and  to  make  room  for  them  the  weak,  small  shoots  that  do  not 
appear  inclined  for  further  development  should  by  degrees  be  out 
away,  not  going  through  the  whole  collection  at  once,  but  a  few  at  a 
time.  This  treatment  will  be  found  to  favour  the  having  always 
some  in  flower  better  than  subjecting  all  the  occupants  in  the  house 
to  similar  treatment  at  stated  intervals.  Again,  where  flowers  are 
thus  continuously  wanted  from  a  somewhat  limited  space,  the  plants 
must  not  be  alloweJ  to  get  too  large,  for  though  such  will  afford  an 
abundance  for  a  time,  like  the  planted-out  specimens,  still  they  will 
not  keep  on  like  a  larger  number  of  smaller  plants.  When  they  get 
large  enouLjh  to  occupy  I2-in.  pots  the  knife  may  with  advantage  be 
used  so  as  to  keep  them  within  the  liaiits  afforded  to  the  rools  by 
pots  of  this  size,  not  by  actual  heading  down  at  any  one  time,  but  by 
progressive  reduction  of  the  weakest  shoots,  for,  as  will  easily  be 
understood,  the  result  required  under  this  system  of  cultivation  are 
of  a  continuous  character,  and  quite  different  from  that  which  aims 
at  a  blaze  of  bloom  during  any  given  time. 

Soil. — It  is  well  to  remind  beginners  in  this  most  desirable  method 
of  Roso  growing  that  besides  the  all  essential  description  of  house 
in  which  to  grow  them,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  they  require  a  suit, 
able  soil,  whioh  should  be  of  a  strong,  nnctious,  adhesive  nature,  for 
though  the  Tea  varieties  succeed  out-of-doors  in  a  lighter  description 
of  soil  than  the  other  kinds,  still  under  pot  culture  it  can  hardly  be 
too  strong  or  close,  provided  it  be  not  impervious  to  water.  Where 
strong,  heavy  soil  is  not  available,  if  good  yellow  clay  be  taken  and 
thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  placing  it  on  the 
top  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  on  the  brickwork  which  encloses  a  boiler 
at  work,  a  flue  leading  therefrom,  or  any  position  which  will  effect 
the  same  purpose,  that  is  to  dry  the  clay  so  thoroughly  that  on  being 
moistened  it  will  crumble  down  into  small  particles  almost  liks  lime, 
mixing  it  one-half  with  lighter  sandy  loam  and  some  good  rotten 
manure,  and  in  the  operation  of  potting  ramming  it  into  the  pots  as 
solid  as  it  can  be  got,  this  will  grow  even  the  most  delicate  Tea  Roses 
in  perfection.  I  have  been  induced  to  enter  somewhat  into  detail  on 
this  most  desirable  way  of  Rose  growing  to  produce  flowers  all  the 
year  round  for  the  reason  that  the  present  is  not  a  bad 
time  to  commence,  as  the  plants  to  begin  with  can  now  be 
bought  in  and  conveyed  without  the  check  and  injury  that  even  pot- 
grown  plants  receive  through  package  and  transit  at  a  time  when  the 
opposite  conditions  of  the  most  active  growth  or  severe  frost  are 
certain  to  some  extent  to  interfere  with  them.  Where  only  ono 
house  of  rather  limited  extent  is  devoted  to  their  growth,  it  is  well 
to  have  considerably  more  plants  than  it  will  accommodate,  keeping 
some  during  the  summer  and  antumn  plunged  out-ot-doora  in  coal 
ashes,  from  whence  during  the  winter  and  after  the  present  time  they 
can  be  transferred  to  a  light  pit  or  roomy  frame  which  will  give  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  some  of  them  to  the  growing  house  to  re- 
place any  that  may  be  making  little  progress  and  require  a  rest, 
which  transfer  should  take  place  during  the  spring  or  summer,  but 
not  now  or  through  the  winter,  when  to  remove  plants  that  had  been 
in  warmth  and  with  more  or  less  tender  growth  upon  them  into  cool 
quarters  would  be  couiting  dtnth  or  seiious  injurv.  That,  at  least, 
18  my  experience  in  the  matter.— T.  Baines. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Watering. — By  those  who  have  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  cultivation  of  plants  it  is  often  supposed  that  any  one  is  capable 
of  giving  them  water,  or,  in  other  words,  of  knowing  when  they  re- 
quire it,  the  too  general  impression  with  the  uninitiated  being  that  if 
a  sufficient  supply  be  given  all  must  be  right,  and  that  the  plants  will 
go  on  and  flourish.  Tet  it  is  a  question  it  many,  in  their  first  at- 
tempts at  plant-growing,  do  not  kill  greater  numbers  by  the  too  free 
use  of  the  watering-pot  than  those  who  are  neglectful  on  that  point, 
more  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  plants  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  not  in  an  active  condition.  When  a  plant  is  placed  with  its 
roots  in  the  open  soil,  or  even  when  it  is  similarly  situated  in  the  bed 
of  a  conservatory,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  suffer  from  either  extreme 
of  too  much  or  too  little  water  than  when  confined  in  a  pot,  for  it  the 
soil  at  any  time  have  too  much  water  applied  it  will  more  quickly 
drain  off  than  it  will  from  a  pot,  and  the  roots  naturally  keep  more 
to  the  surface  when  they  have  room  to  spread  out  in  a  horizontal 
position,  which  renders  them  less  likely  to  suffer  if  the  soil  happen  to 
get  too  wet ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  become  too  dry,  the  roots, 
from  the  increased  space  allotted  to  them,  have  a  better  chance  of  ex- 
tracting the  moisture  they  require  from  the  greater  body  of  earth 
available,  and,  lastly,  the  roots  and  the  whole  plant  collectively  are 
usually  in  a  more  robust,  vigorous  condition,  and  less  likely  to  succumb 
from  any  extreme  of  treatment  to  which  they  may  be  subjected ; 
hence,  the  necessity  of  a  closer  attention  to  the  watering  of  plants 
grown  in  pots.  During  spring  and  summer,  when  growth  is  in  active 
progress,  if  the  water  supply  bo  short,  most  plants  will  exhibit  their 
want  of  moisture  by  the  flagging  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  and 
from  which  injury  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  result  in  the  case  of  free, 
growing  subjects  as  by  any  excess  at  this  time  of  the  year,  particu- 
larly with  those  that  make  slow  growth,  and  that  have  fine  roots. 
For  the  inexperienced  the  two  latter  characteristics,  whioh  generally 
accompany  each  other,  will  be  one  of  the  safest  guides  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  a  plant  requires  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  state. 
Heaths  and  slow-growing,  hard-wooded  plants  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples of  the  greatest  impatience  of  success,  and  the  least  require- 
ment of  water  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Beginners  are  frequently 
tempted  to  purchase  these,  yet  it  would  be  much  more  advisable  for 
them  to  confine  their  practice  for  a  time  to  quick,  free-growing 
plants  until  they  have  acquired  the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  manage  these  before  they  undertake  the  more  difficult  sub. 
jects.  Written  or  verbal  instructions  cannot  do  more  than  point  to 
general  practice  in  this  most  important  operation,  as  not  only  will 
the  quantity  of  water  required  by  any  particular  species  or  variety  of 
plant  be  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  its  moro  or  less  vigorous 
condition,  but  also  the  point  of  dryness  which  the  soil  should  be 
allowed  to  attain  before  water  is  given,  should  be  determined  by  the 
same  conditions  of  growth  in  the  plant.  Yet,  still  some  hints  may 
be  given  that  will  enable  the  inexperienced  to  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  in  this  matter  by  pointing  out  the  greater  or  less  require- 
ments of  water  by  plants  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Soft-wooded  Plants. — Amongst  those  that  need  the  soil  moist 
at  all  times,  even  in  winter,  are  Cinerarias ;  these,  when  well  treated, 
make  considerable  growth  at  all  seasons,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  dry 
for  even  a  short  period,  it  being  a  sure  sign  when  the  leaves  flag  that 
the  plants  have  received  injury.  Calceolarias  both  shrubby  and 
herbaceous  come  next  in  their  requirements  of  water,  especially  the 
herbaceous  kinds.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  in  addition  to  a  moist 
condition  of  the  roots,  level  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  should  never 
be  placed  on  a  dry  surface,  such  as  the  front  shelf  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Through  the  winter  the  best  position  for  them  is  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  a  shallow  pit,  a  slight  distance  below  the  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  air,  so  that  it  will  in  a  measure  pass  over  rather 
than  come  in  direct  contact  with  them.  Where  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  put  them  on  shelves,  it  is  well  to  have  1  in.  of  Moss 
spread  on  the  shelves,  whioh,  if  kept  moist,  will  counteract  the  dry- 
ing effects  of  the  situation.  The  beautiful  old  Calla  (Richardia) 
iDthiopica  needs  to  have  the  soil  moist ;  although  it  is  almost  an 
aquatic,  it  is  of  such  a  hardy  naturo  that  it  will  bear  to  be  completely 
dried  up  without  fatal  results,  though,  of  course,  it  feels  the  effects 
of  such  treatment.  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Carnations,  Sal- 
vias, Lachenalias,  Vallotas,  and  Cyclamens  do  not  require  to  have  the 
soil  kept  quite  so  moist  as  the  first-named  plants,  yet  they  should 
always  receive  water  before  being  allowed  to  get  quite  dry. 
Lilies  do  not  need  much  water  in  the  winter,  but  though  not 
making  mnch  progress  in  their  tops  at  this  season,  the  roots 
are  actively  at  work,  consequently  the  soil  must  never  be  without 
moisture,  or  they  will  receive  a  check  that  will  seriously  affect  their 
flowering  the  ensuing  year.  The  different  sections  of  Pelargoniums 
vary  considerably  in  their  demand  for  water ;  the  zonals  of  all 
colours  and  the  bronze  and  white  variegated-leaved  kinds  being  mostly 
freer  growers   than   the  large-flowered   sorts,  the  fanciea,  and   the 
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tricolors,  must  have  the  soil  kept  somewhat  more  moist,  but  those 
who  have  cot  yet  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  condition  of 
moisture  these  plants  like  had  much  better  err  by  keeping  thera  too 
dry  than  too  wet,  as  the  latter  state  will  cause  destruction  of  the 
roots,  resulting  in  disease  from  which  they  will  be  slow  to  recover, 
whilst  a  moderate  degree  of  dryness  will  not  affect  them  to  a  greater 
estent  than  slightly  stopping  their  growth.  The  above-mentioned 
more  tender-rooted,  slower-growing  sections,  particularly  the  fancies 
and  the  weakest-growing  varieties  of  the  tricolors,  should  never  be 
watered  during  the  winter,  until  the  soil  has  got  so  dry  that  little 
moisture  can  be  detected  in  it  by  pressing  the  fingers  on  the  surface. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  strength  of  growth  of  the 
yellow-leaved  varieties  of  Pelargoniums;  the  old  Cloth  of  Gold,  still 
retained  by  many,  cannot  do  with  much  moisture  in  the  soil  through  the 
winter;  the  freer  growers  will  bear  somewhat  more.  All  the  varieties 
of  Kalosanthea  must  be  watered  with  caution  until  they  begin  to 
move  freely  in  spang,  when  they  will  need  more;  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  do  not  apply  any  until  the  soil  has  got  almost  dry,  yet 
water  must  not  be  withheld  too  long  or  the  under  leaves  will  shrivel 
np  and  die,  which  detracts  ranch  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants, 
yet  does  not  usually  interfere  with  their  flowering. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Amongst  those  Camellias  require  more 
water  at  all  seasons  than  the  generality  usually  grown.  If  ever  the 
soil  be  allowed  to  get  dry  from  the  time  the  buds  have  attained  a 
considerable  size  until  they  expand,  it  results  in  their  falling  off. 
Those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Camellias 
frequently  do  not  attribute  the  buds  thus  dropping  to  the  true 
cause,  as  it  often  happens  that  thsy  do  not  begin  to  come  off  for 
one  or  even  two  months  after  the  injury  has  been  inflicted.  The 
same  result  will  follow  if  the  atmosphere  be  too  dry,  but  injury  from 
this  cause  mostly  shows  itself  much  sooner  in  the  case  of  plants 
having  been  dry  at  the  roots.  This  disaster  is  most  commonly 
brought  aboat  by  too  much  fire-heat,  and  by  neglecting  to  provide 
means  for  supplying  the  atmosphere  with  the  requisite  moisture. 
The  useful  autumn-flowering  Veronicas  require  the  soil  always  kept 
moderately  moist,  especially  while  they  are  blooming,  or  the  flowers 
will  be  liable  to  drop.  Cy  tisus  racemosus,  Acacias,  Neriums,  Myrtles, 
Statices,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Lapagerias,  Lasiandras,  Mono- 
ohsetums,  Croweas,  Clianthus  punicens.  Cassia  corymbosa,  and 
Abutilons  are  plants  that  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as 
the  more  tender  kinds ;  they  are  free  growers  and  equally  free  in 
producing  flowers,  afford  great  variety,  and  are  altogether  much 
more  suitable  for  those  to  grow  whose  experience  is  limited  than 
plants  that  are  of  more  difficult  management.  Azaleas,  although 
fine-rooted  subjects,  should  never  be  permitted  to  become  eo  dry 
as  with  some  cultivators.  The  plants  whence  the  present  race  of 
hybrids  now  in  general  cultivation  have  sprung  grow  principally  in 
the  humid  hill  regions  of  India,  and,  although  much  more  tenacious 
of  life  than  the  majority  of  hard-wooded  subjects,  they  are  seriously 
injured  if  kept  too  dry  at  the  roots.  The  exquisitely-scented  Daphne 
indica,  held  in  universal  estimation  for  its  perfume,  is  often  killed  by 
over-watering ;  except  during  the  season  when  it  is  making  growth,  it 
should  never  be  watered  until  the  soil  has  got  almost  dry.  Oranges, 
especially  the  small-growing  Otaheite  variety,  need  careful  water- 
ing in  the  winter,  when  its  roots  are  at  rest.  Fuchsias  are  often 
completely  dried  off  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  case  of  old  plants 
that  are  cut  back  in  the  autumn  after  flowering,  they  are  much  better 
if  the  soil  be  kept  very  nearly  dry.  In  all  cases,  except  with  subjects 
the  tops  of  which  die  completely  down,  or  nearly  so,  when  water  is 
applied,  no  more  should  be  given  than  will  moisten  the  whole  mode- 
rately in  the  winter  season  ;  to  pour  water  to  a  plant  until  the  soil  is 
saturated  during  the  winter,  when  at  rest  more  or  less,  is  as  bad  a 
treatment  as  can  possibly  be  followed,  especially  if  light  potting  (the 
bane  of  plant  culture)  have  been  adopted,  as  in  this  case  the  soil 
will  obviously  hold  water  like  a  sponge.  When  a  plant  of  any 
description  is  growing  in  a  pot  comparatively  small,  it  should  never 
be  so  dry  before  water  is  given  as  if  it  had  a  larger  body  of  soil 
surrounding  its  roots. 

Flower   Garden. 

In  favoured  localities  the  beautiful  Chamasropa  Fortunei,  Draosena 
indivisa,  Fhormium  tenax,  Aralia  papyrifera,  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  character  may  be  trusted  out  if  they  be  provided  with  a  good 
coat  of  dry  leaves  or  Fern  made  secure  around  the  stem  and  collar  of 
the  plants  so  as  to  preserve  the  most  vital  part  from  frost.  Sheltered 
in  this  way  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  cold  many  plants  will 
endure  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  be  not  of  a  wet,  reten- 
tive  nature.  Where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  safety  of  any  choice 
specimens  of  the  above,  they  should  be  lifted  at  once  with  as  large  a 
a  ball  of  earth  attached  as  convenient,  and  placed  in  any  spare  cool 
house,  or  light,  dry  shed,  from  which  light  is  excluded.  Aralia  papy- 
rifera may  be  wintered  in  almost  any  out-of-the-way  place,  as  it  mat- 


ters little  about  the  loss  of  its  leaves  so  long  as  the  stems  are  pre. 
served,  the  crowns  of  which  start  again  in  the  spring  and  appear  all 
the  mose  vigorous  for  the  rest  they  have  received.  Aralia  Sieboldi 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  strikingly  ornamental  plants 
for  the  centres  of  beds,  the  backs  of  shrubby  borders,  or  for  grouping 
amongst  others  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  Now  that  this  kind  of 
embellishment  is  so  much  in  vogue  it  is  very  desirable  to  introduce 
as  many  hardy  plants  as  possible,  so  as  to  lessen  the  labour  and 
expense  attendant  on  raising  a  fresh  supply  each  year,  or  the  incon- 
venience  of  having  to  take  up  valuable  house  room  to  winter  thera. 
Cannas  are  still  looking  as  well  as  at  any  time  during  the  year  as  far 
as  their  foliage  is  concerned,  and  may  be  left  to  display  their  beauty 
till  cut  down  by  the  frost,  when  they  can  be  lifted  and  stored  in  any 
dry  shed,  or  left  in  the  ground  if  covered  with  half-rotten  leaves,  or 
any  other  safe  non-conducting  mateiial  that  will  preserve  them  from 
frost.  In  well-drained  beds,  treated  in  this  way,  they  become  much 
stronger  than  they  do  if  dug  up  now  and  replanted  in  the  spring,  as 
they  lose  many  of  their  large,  fleshy  roots  in  the  drying  they  undergo 
when  stored  in  the  winter.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  now  so  much 
used  for  bedding  purposes,  should  be  laid  in  thickly  on  steep,  sloping 
banks,  under  south  walls  or  other  sheltered  positions,  where,  with 
a  mat  thrown  over  thera  during  severe  frosty  weather,  they  will  be 
found  to  winter  safely  ;  or  they  may  be  laid  in  under  any  old  spare 
light  just  to  keep  the  crowns  dry,  in  which  state  they  will  remain 
quite  hardy.  Gladioli  now  ripe  should  be  lifted  and  laid  on  the  floor 
of  a  damp  shed  or  cellar,  or  some  other  position  where  the  corma 
are  not  likely  to  become  sufficiently  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel, 
for  when  that  takes  place,  they  lose  much  of  their  strength  and 
vigour,  and  not  unfrequently  die  altogether.  If  the  tops  are  still 
green,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  they  fall  off  natu- 
rally, and  not  be  cut  away,  as  is  sometimes  done  when  the  bulbs  are 
dug  up. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Prune  all  Vines  from  which  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  re- 
move  all  loose  bark;  wash  clean  with  soft  soap  and  water  as  hot  aa 
the  hands  will  bear  it ;  search  every  corner  for  insects,  and  place  the 
Vines  reserved  for  starting  in  position  ;  wash  well  or  paint  the  house ; 
examine  the  drainage  and  borders,  and  see  that  all  necessary  for  their 
welfare  is  completed.  The  inside  border  of  the  early  Vinery,  now 
ready  for  starting,  should  be  covered  with  a  bed  of  leaves  and  stable 
litter,  turning  it  occasionally  to  make  the  ammonia  available;  use 
the  syringe  twice  daily,  and  keep  the  temperature  at  50°  at  night, 
increasing  it  with  sun-heat  during  the  day  ;  where  the  borders  are 
chambered  and  heated  beneath,  the  heat  should  only  just  be  suffi- 
cient to  warm  the  pipes.  After  a  growing  season  the  roots  will  be 
found  close  to  the  pipes,  attracted  to  them  by  the  beat,  if  previously 
applied  judiciously.  Water  well  inside  borders  with  tepid  water 
about  80^  which  operation  is  most  essential  in  the  first  growth  of 
the  Vine.  In  cold  weather  never  allow  the  pipes  to  give  off  that  odour 
of  heated  air,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  Vine.  Grapes  now  hang- 
ing should  be  looked  over  daily,  and  all  bad  berries  removed  on  the 
first  signs  of  decay ;  up  to  the  present  time  the  autumn  has  not  been 
favourable  for  the  preservation  of  Grapes.  A  drop  of  water  should 
not  be  spilt,  nor  should  plants  requiring  water  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  same  house.  Immediately  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  the 
most  precarious  time  for  them.  Where  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill 
the  houses  with  plants  the  Grapes  should  be  cut  with  a  portion  of  the 
wood  and  placed  in  bottles  of  water  in  wtiich  some  charcoal  has  been 
put,  in  a  room  with  a  dry  temperature  of  about  45*?.  Remove  all 
foliage  as  soon  aa  a  tap  of  the  hand  causes  it  to  drop ;  warm  with 
fire-heat,  and  air  well  houses  on  fine  days  where  fruit  is  hanging  ; 
keep  ventilators  closed  in  heavy,  damp  weather.  Where  Grapes  are 
intended  to  hang  through  the  winter,  or  where  early  forcing  is  to 
take  place,  outside  borders  should  be  protected  by  wooden  shutters 
or  other  means  that  will  allow  the  rain  to  run  off. 

Pines. — The  second  batch  of  Queen  Pines  should  now  be  allowed 
to  go  to  rest  by  lowering  the  temperature  and  keeping  them  mode- 
rately dry  at  the  root ;  55°  with  fire-heat  will  be  sufficient  for  them. 
Growth  among  any  kind  of  Pines  should  not  now  be  encouraged  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  aim  should  be  to  keep  that  which  they  have  made 
as  undisturbed  as  possible.  Continue  to  give  fruits  swelling  weak 
supplies  of  manure  water  when  necessary,  and  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70®  at  night,  allowing  it  to  rise  IC  or  so  above  that 
during  the  day.  Plants,  the  fruit  of  which  is  just  emerging  from 
the  socket,  should  be  fully  exposed  to  all  the  light  possible,  other- 
wise, the  fruit  will  come  up  reluctantly,  and  deformed  development 
is  often  the  result.  Subdue  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  by  sprink. 
ling  the  paths  with  water,  and  the  surface  of  the  plungiug  material 
in  pits  where  no  paths  exist.  Avoid  syringing  overhead.  Never  let 
the  evaporating  troughs  become  empty. 
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Peaches. — From  trees  in  early  honaes  from  which  the  foliage  has 
dropped,  prane  and  remove  all  old  ties  ;  wash  well  a3  directed  for 
Vines;  let  all  inside  walls  be  properly  whitewashed  ;  paint  pipes  and 
bonses  if  necessary ;  if  not,  clecn  thoronghly.  Take  away  all  the 
surface  soil  off  the  roots,  replace  it  with  fresh  soil  and  manure  to  the 
requisite  height,  both  outside  and  inside,  and  protect  the  borders  as 
recommended  for  Vices.  Trees  in  late  houses  should  have  the 
assietance  of  a  brush  to  remove  those  leaves  that  are  ready  to  drop, 
and  all  young,  green  shoots  attempting  to  grow  should  be  at  once 
displayed.  Give  a  little  fire-heat  by  day  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  to  assist  the  wood  in  ripening.  In  tying  in  all  trees  be  careful 
not  to  lay  Ihem  in  too  close,  as  the  result  will  be  weak,  unripened 
shoots. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. — Tops  of  this  will  now  have  turned  yellow,  and 
should  be  removed  ;  but,  as  in  other  oases  of  a  similar  nature,  they 
ought  never  to  be  cut  away  whilst  they  have  life  in  them.  If  there 
are  anj  weeds  on  the  beds,  they  should  be  cleared  away.  The  beds 
shoald  then  have  their  winter  dressing  applied.  This  onght  to 
consist  of  3  in.  of  well.rotten  manure  evenly  spread  over  the 
surface.  This  not  only  has  the  effect  of  enriching  the  soil,  by  its 
fertilitirg  properties  being  washed  into  the  ground  by  the  rains,  but 
it  also  protects  the  crowns  from  frost ;  for,  although  a  perfectly 
hardy  plant,  yet,  like  many  others  under  a  system  of  cultivation, 
it  is  better  not  to  have  the  roots  exposed  to  severe  frost.  If  the 
alleys  contain  plenty  of  soil,  an  inch  or  two  may  be  thrown  over  the 
manure  ;  but  the  old  method  of  sinking  these  two  deep  frequently  did 
much  injury  to  the  roots,  which  grow  persistently  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  often  extending  into  the  alleys,  and  when  these  were  out 
to  such  a  depth  as  to  throw  a  considerable  portion  of  soil  over  the 
beds,  the  roots,  of  course,  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  great  mis- 
take in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  is  in  too  close  planting  ;  two 
rows  are  quite  enough  for  a  4-ft.  bed,  instead  of  three  or  four.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  close  planting ;  when  plenty  of  room  is  allowed, 
the  heads,  if  they  are  not  so  numerous,  are  double  the  size,  and  the 
beds  will  last  much  longer. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

November  4. — Earthing  up  French  Beans  in  pots  with  loam  and 
manure.  Grubbing  out  old  Apple  trees,  and  preparing  holes  for  young 
ones.  Getting  ice-house  cleared  out  ready  for  refilling  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Getting  frames  and  lights  cleared  and  washed  ready 
for  painting  before  bad  weather  sets  in.  Clearing  off  flower  borders 
and  foiking  up  the  ground  for  fresh  flowers. 

Nov.  5. — Potting  on  a  batch  of  Draca3naa  and  Crotons  for  table 
decoration.  Looking  over  Calceolaria  cuttings  and  removing  any  that 
are  damping  off,  taking  off  the  lights  whilst  the  weather  is  fine.  Hoe- 
ing among  growing  vegetable  crops.  Taking  up  and  stacking  away 
Salsify  and  Scorzonera  in  a  cool  shed  in  dry  soil.  Looking  over 
Grapes  in  bottles,  cutting  out  decayed  berries,  and  filling  up  the 
bottles  where  required. 

Nov.  6. — Putting  early  potted  Hyacinths  into  gentle  bottom-heat 
to  get  them  forward.  Moving  large  trees  from  nursery  into  pleasure 
grounds,  and  planting  them  in  prepared  holes.  Nailing  up  Ivy  and 
Roses  on  walls  where  blown  down  by  wind.  Pruning  and  nailing 
Morello  Cheriies  on  north  walls.  Turning  over  Mushroom  manure  to 
sweeten, 

Nov.  7. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress ;  also  French  Beans  in  pots. 
Planting  out  Daisies,  Silenes,  Myosotis,  and  Wallflowers.  Looking 
over  all  Cauliflowers,  and  turning  down  leaves  where  required,  to 
protect  them,  and  removing  the  most  forward  into  the  shed.  Covering 
up  Endive  and  tying  up  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Turning  over  leaves  and 
long  manure  for  making  hotbeds. 

Nov.  8. — Looking  over  fruit-room  and  clearing  away  frnits  that 
have  begun  to  rot ;  also  looking  over  seed  Potatoes  and  removing  any 
that  are  diseased.  Washing  plants  and  paint.  Roping  Onions,  and 
making  labels  and  pegs. 

Nov.  9.— Getting  tender  plants  from  pita  into  Vineries,  and  placing 
Strawberries  in  pots  into  cold  pits.  Clearing  the  leaves  off  the  pleasure 
ground  walks,  and  rolling  the  gravel  down  firmly.  Weeding  Box 
edging,  and  cleaning  kitchen  garden  walks.  Nailing  Fig  trees  on 
walls  closely,  and  covering  them  over  with  thatched  hurdles,  to 
protect  them  from  severe  frost.  Watering  the  Pines  all  through  and 
tying  up  any  that  may  require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines, 
Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts. — W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


ROSES. 

KOSB    GROWING    IN    FRA.NCE. 
(Oontinued  from  page  385.J 

PEorAGATiOM  BY  Leap  Cuttings. — It  wa3  the  celebrated 
Agricola  to  whom  is  due  the  discovery  that  certain  leaves  when 
treated  like  cuttings  will  produce  plants.  His  first  experi- 
ments, which  were  made  in  1752,  were  with  Orange  leaves. 
With  the  Lemon  and  Orange  tribe  this  method  of  propaga- 
tion may  succeed  well  enough,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Rose  it  is 
altogether  different.  Rose  leaves  planted  in  2i-in.  pots  in 
the  frame  of  a  warm  propagating  house  soon  form  a  swelling 
and  produce  roots,  but  at  the  end  o£  six  months,  in  spite  of 
the  development  of  what  appears  to  be  roots,  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  a  bud  to  be  seen.  This  method  of  propagation 
applied  to  the  Rose  tribe  produces  a  result  which  is  more 
curious  than  useful,  from  which  fact  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  supposed  roots  are  nothing  but  prolongations  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

Cuttings  Struck  in  Heat  with  the  Leaves  left  on. — 
This  method  of  propagation  is  largely  practised  by  professional 
Rose  growers.  The  operation  may  be  performed  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  and  even  during  the  winter. 
In  certain  establiskments  the  propagating  house  is  near  the 
Rose  nursery,  in  which  the  different  varieties  are  all  grouped 
together.  Each  plant  bears  the  number  belonging  to  its  parti- 
cular variety  in  the  catalogue,  so  tbab  the  propagator  whose  duty 
it  is  to  cut  the  slips  passes  from  bed  to  bed,  collecting  from 
each  of  them  his  bundle  of  shoots,  to  which  he  immediately 
ties  the  corresponding  number  in  the  catalogue.  He  lastly 
wraps  them  in  a  damp  cloth  and  deposits  them  in  the  entrance 
of  the  propagating  house.  This  entrance  is  a  sort  of  porch, 
with  a  second  door,  which  is  built  either  outside  or  inside  the 
propagating  house,  so  that  the  two  doors  are  never  open  at  the 
same  time.  It  also  serves  as  a  kind  of  workshop,  in  which  all 
the  necessary  appliances  for  propagation  by  cuttings  are  kept, 
such  as  prepared  heath  mould,  thumb  pots  of  different  sizes,  a 
set  of  punches  for  numbering  the  labels,  a  mallet  for  striking 
them,  and  the  lead  labels  themselves.  These  labels  are  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  long  triangle,  as  shown  in  fig.  d,  the  base 


Potatoes  at  the  Paris  Exhibition —"  W.  W.  H.'s"  report  (p. 
3&2)  on  the  Potato  competition  at  Paris  is  not  quite  correct-  The  high- 
est number  of  marks  in  every  class  was  awarded  to  our  collections  by  the 
jurors,  and  the  three  classes  were  ultimately  blended  together  when  the 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  us. — James  Cartek  &  Co.,  lligh  Holhorn. 


Fig.  9.— Label. 

being  ^  in.  in  width,  and  the  sides  IJ  in.  in  length.  The  num- 
ber is  struck  upside  down,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  explained 
presently,  on  tbe  larger  end  of  the  label,  which  is  stuck  into 
the  soil  with  the  sharp  end  downwards.  A  tray,  too,  is  neces- 
sary for  carrying  tbe  potted  cuttings  backwards  and  forwards. 
It  should  be  made  of  Pine,  and  should  measure  2  ft.  4  in.  in 
length  by  1  ft.  4  in.  in  width,  with  edges  1|  in.  high  on  the 
long  sides,  and  6  in.  high  on  the  narrow  ones.  The  edges  on 
the  narrow  sides  are  provided  with  holes,  so  that  they  servo 
for  handles  for  carrying  the  tray  to  and  fro.  The  shoots  are 
cut  up  into  slips,  each  having  three  leaves  and,  consequently, 
three  buds  ;  the  joint  of  the  lowest  slip  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  after  having  been  pared  with  the  pruning  knife.  The  shoot 
is  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  about  the  20th  of  an  inch 
below  a  bud.  The  two  upper  leaves  are  generally  cut  off,  as 
they  would  be  inconveniently  in  the  way  when  the  cuttings 
were  placed  under  the  bell-glass.  Each  slip  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  small  pot  o£  about  ly  in.  in  diameter  and  filled 
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■with  heath  mould,  into  which  it  is  thrust  to  the  depth  of  about 
J  in.,  the  mould  being  pressed  round  it  firmly  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  If  we  use  pots  of  Ij  in.  or  IJ  in.  in  diameter,  we  place 
two  cuttings  in  each,  inserting  them  at  a  distance  of  about 
■J  in.  from  the  edge,  as  shown  in  fig.  10 ;  if  we  use  pots  2|  in. 
in  diameter  we  may  plant  three  cuttings  in  them,  in  the  form 
of  an  equilateral  triangle.  A  lead  label,  bearing  a  number,  is 
stuck  into  each  pot,  point  downwards,  and  bent  over  the  edge, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  accidentally  misplaced.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  number,  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  is  reversed.  The 
pots  are  then  watered  and  carried  on  the  tray  into  the  propa- 
gating house.  The  cuttings  are  placed  in  the  frames  and 
covered  over  with  bell-glasses,  as  described  under  the  heading 
of  herbaceous  cuttings.  Where  two  or  more  varieties  are 
placed  under  the  same  bell-glass  the  pots  containing  the  same 
kind  are  placed  together  and  distinguished  from  their  neigh- 
bours by  a  piece  of  straw  or  Rush  stuck  into  the  mould.  The 
cuttings  are  taken  from  under  the  bell-glass  as  soon  as  they 
have  struck,  and  ought  to  be  at  once  replaced  by  others,  so  as 
to  make  the  work  continuous.  The  rooted  cuttings  are  placed 
in  cold  frames,  which  are  protected  during  the  winter  by  being 


Fig.  10.— CattiDfra  Btriiok  in  heat  with  tho  leaves  left  on  the  shoots. 

surrounded  with  stable  litter  and  covered  over  with  straw  mats. 
If  the  mould  in  the  frames  be  light,  the  pots  are  buried  in  it 
up  to  the  rim,  but  if  it  be  heavy  it  must  be  covered  first  with  a 
layer  of  fine  sand.  During  the  winter  the  cuttings  require 
bnt  little  attention;  they  must,  however,  be  kept  clean,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Mosses  which  spring  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
mould  must  be  removed ;  they  must  also  be  kept  very  mode  - 
rately  watered  and  exposed  to  the  air  from  time  to  time 
whenever  the  weather  is  fine  enough. 

Treatment  or  CdTTiNGa  Struck  ra  Heat  under  Bell- 
glasses.— -The  cuttings  must  be  examined  every  day,  the  bell- 
glasses  wiped,  and  those  pots  watered  which  seem  to  require 
it.  All  dry  leaves  and  dead  cuttings,  that  is  to  say,  those  which 
turn  black  at  the  lower  end,  must  be  cleared  away.  The 
watering  must  be  performed  with  a  small  watering  pot  with  a 
long  spout  ending  in  a  pipe  of  about  l-6th  of  an  in.  in  dia- 
meter, into  which  two  or  three  pieces  of  straw  have  been 
inserted  so  that  the  water  may  flow  out  drop  by  drop  ;  the 
dead  leaves  must  be  removed  with  a  pointed  stick  or  piece  of 
iron  wire,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  cuttings.     It  often  happens 


that  yellow  or  black  fungi  will  spring  up  in  the  tan,  which,  if 
not  checked,  spread  very  rapidly,  and  will  at  last  extend  to  the 
soil  round  the  cuttings.  The  best  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
pots  which  are  nearest  to  these  growths  and  stir  up  the  tan, 
removing  those  portions  in  which  these  ti-oublesome  visitors 
are  growing.  If  the  evil  be  widely  spread,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  remove  all  the  bell-glasses  and  renew  the  whole  of  the 
tan  in  the  frame.  If  green  fly  make  its  appearance  on  the 
young  plants,  they  must  be  well  fumigated  at  night  before 
the  frames  are  covered  over  with  the  straw  mats.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  the  Rose  grower  that,  as  the  cuttings 
increase  in  size,  they  must  be  removed  to  larger  pots.  It  some- 
times happens  that  mites  or  very  small  worms  will  invade 
the  soil  in  the  pots.  In  this  case,  tho  mould  must  be  entirely 
renewed  and  the  pots  replaced  under  the  bell-glasses.  The 
propagating  house  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  70°  Fahr.,and  should  be  well  shaded  with  straw  mats  or 
other  appliances  for  keeping  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  are  fatal  to  cuttings.  The  straw  mats,  tberefore,  ought 
to  be  used  whenever  the  sun  is  shining,  and  taken  away  every 
evening  to  be  replaced  in  the  morning. 

Influence  ON  the  Cuttings  OF  the  Conditions  under  wdich 
TUEY  ARE  Grown. — If  weattcntively  investigate  the  various  con- 
ditions under  which  cuttings  struck  on  different  systems  are 
grown,  we  shall  find  reasons  for  everything,  and  may  easily  dis- 
cover which  system  is  best  suited  to  our  particular  requirements. 
Cuttings  without  leaves  struck  in  the  cold  during  tbe  autumn 
are  generally  successful  and  form  healthy  Rose  bushes ;  these 
slips  throw  out  roots  during  both  autumn  and  winter.  The 
bud  during  all  this  time  appears  to  make  no  progress.  It  is, 
however,  growing  stronger;  and  when  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring  is  felt,  it  bursts  into  a  shoot  and  finds  a  root  system 
already  provided,  which,  keeping  pace  with  the  leaves,  main- 
tains the  proper  balance  between  the  subterranean  and  aerial 
growths.  The  successive  development  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
plant  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  cuttings  are 
struck.  In  the  autumn  it  is  clear  that  the  soil  is  still  warmed 
by  the  heat  of  the  summer.  The  air,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
kept  cool  by  cold  fogs  and  longer  nights;  hence,  in  striking  a 
cutting  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  heat  of  the  ground  draws 
down  to  the  portion  under  ground  the  whole  of  the  sap  in  the 
shoot,  and,  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  ingredients  of 
the  soil,  thereby  favours  the  formation  of  the  callus  and  the 
rootlets.  During  this  time  the  circulation  is  checked  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cutting  by  two  causes  ;  first  of  all  by 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  too  low  to  stimulate  tbe  sap, 
and  secondly,  by  the  temperature  of  the  soil  being  higher, 
thereby  drawing  the  sap  downward.  We  might  almost  say 
that  at  this  time  the  only  part  of  the  cutting  which  is  livin" 
is  the  lower  part.  When  the  spring  arrives  the  conditions  are 
reversed,  and  the  aerial  portion  of  the  cutting  becomes  the 
most  vigorous ;  in  fact,  the  current  changes  and  the  sap  flows 
upwards.  With  cuttings  struck  under  bell-glasses  matters 
progress  more  rapidly,  but  not  so  surely.  The  lower  end  of 
the  slip,  being  placed  in  a  frame  which  has  a  temperature  of 
about  60°  Fahr.,  finds  sufiicient  heat  to  develop  its  rootlets,  but 
the  upper  portion  is  in  a  medium,  whose  temperature  is  from  78° 
to  86°  Fahr.,  which  draws  up  the  sap,  and  the  formation  of  the 
leaves  goes  on  much  more  quickly  than  that  of  the  roots,  hence 
it  arises  that  we  frequently  see  cuttings  with  well-grown 
heads,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  very  weak.  The  under- 
ground half  of  the  cutting  can  only  furnish  all  that  is  required 
of  it  by  the  upper  portion  when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  in  its 
own  natural  way  without  any  adventitious  aid.  It  very  often 
happens  that  cuttings  struck  under  bell-glasses,  after  having 
thrown  out  a  number  of  beautiful  buds,  fade  away  and  die.  If 
we  examine  the  lower  ends  of  such  cuttings,  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  either  too  few  roots  or  else  none  at  all,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  growth  above  ground  has  predominated  over  that  below 
ground,  and  the  equilibrium  has  been  broken.  We  may  learn 
from  this,  therefore,  that  when  striking  cuttings  under  bell- 
glasses,  we  must  not  allow  tbe  buds  to  develop  themselves  too 
rapidly.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  so  regulating  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  in  the  frame,  and  that  of  the  air  under  the  bell- 
glass,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  slip  may  develop  itself  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  upper  part.  Practical  Rose  growers  are  well 
aware  that  cuttings  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  are 
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more  easy  to  strike  tbaa  those  taken  from  the  middle,  and  these 
latteragain  than  those  taken  from  the  upper  part.  This  fact  con- 
firms what  we  have  jast  said  concerning  the  balance  which 
should  be  kept  up  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
cutting,  and  also  shows  that  it  is  better  for  the  lower  part  to 
develop  itself  before  the  upper  part.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  one  that  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  are  but 
slightly  developed  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  almost  dormant ;  and  if 
things  follow  iu  the  natural  order,  the  eyes  at  the  top  of  the 
shoot  develop  themselves  first,  and  then  those  in  the  middle, 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  wants  of  the  plant.  The  eyes 
!jt  the  base  seem  to  constitute  a  kind  of  reserve,  which  only 
develops  itself  in  extreme  cases.  It  follows  from  this  that 
these  eyes  not  being  sufficiently  developed,  are  but  little 
influenced  by  external  circumstances.  They  draw  towards 
them  but  little  sap,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  has  plenty 
of  time  to  develop  an  abundant  mass  of  rootlets,  so  that 
later  on  when  the  bud  opens  it  finds  a  good  supply  of  roots 
to  feed  it.  There  is  another  reason  why  slips  taken  from 
the  lower  pirt  of  the  shoot  should  succeed  better.  It  is 
because  their  wood  is  more  mature,  so  that  it  can  take  up 
the  supply  of  sap  and  elaborate  it  without  any  danger  of 
becoming  rotten,  as  is  the  case  with  cuttings  with  imper- 
fectly developed  wood. 

LiTERraa  IN  Trenches. — This  method  of  propagation  is 
adopted  in  the  case  of  those  varieties  of  the  Rose  which  are 
difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings,  and  which  generally  furnish 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  more  delicate  kinds.  I'hey 
include  the  Quatre  Saisons  or  Royal  Perpetual,  Mauetti,  Hun- 
dred-leaved Rose,  the  Burgundy  Pompon,  and  several  Damask 
Roses.  Roses  chosen  as  parent  stocks  ought  to  be  free  stocks 
or,  at  any  rate,  grafted  level  with  the  soil.  They  should  be  at 
least  two  years  old,  and  be  provided  with  good  roots  and  of 
vigorous  habit  generally.  They  are  planted  in  small,  open 
beds,  each  bed  holding  only  one  variety.  The  ground  is  divided 
into  beds  1  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  2  ft.  4  in.  long.  The  soil  must  be 
dug  down  to  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  the  earth  being  thrown  out  on 
the  space  between  the  beds  so  as  to  form  a  mound.  The 
trench  being  thus  opened,  the  bottom  is  turned  over  tho- 
roughly, and  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  plant  out  the  parent 
stocks,  an  operation  which  is  generally  performed  in  November. 
The  roots  are  pruned,  the  stems  are  cleaned,  aud  the  trees  are 
planted  in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  keeping  them  from  2  ft.  to 
1  ft.  4  in.  apart,  according  as  we  have  to  deal  with  a  long  or 
short-branched  variety.  The  planting  out  being  finished,  the 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  receives  a  dressing  of  well- 
decayed  night  soil  or  stable  manure  brought  to  the  spot  in 
baskets  carried  on  men's  backs.  One  basket-load  of  manure  is 
divided  into  three  heaps,  2  ft.  from  each  other,  which  makes 
one  basket-load  for  every  6  ft.  run  of  bed.  The  manure  being 
spread  over  the  ground,  things  are  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  the  spring,  when  the  stems  of  the  trees  are  cut 
down  level  with  the  ground.  Every  time  that  the  soil  is  dug 
up  a  little  mould  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  mounds  and 
thrown  round  the  parent  stocks.  By  this  means  they  are  pre- 
served from  the  effects  of  drought.  In  the  spring  of  the 
second  year  and  before  the  rising  of  the  sap  takes  place,  the 
trenches  are  filled  up  with  the  earth  forming  the  mounds,  an 
operation  which  provokes  the  formation  of  roots  round  the 
collar  of  the  young  shoots.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
the  usual  forking  and  weeding  required  by  the  season  takes 
place.  In  the  month  of  November  the  layer  is  separated  from 
the  parent  stem.  For  this  purpose  the  parent  plant  is  partially 
uncovered  and  the  layer  is  cut  off  above  the  part  which  has 
taken  root,  taking  care  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  shoot  projecting 
beyond  the  root  and  bearing  two  or  three  eyes.  It  is  from 
these  eyes  that  the  future  shoots  will  spring,  which,  after  they 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  freely  during  the  first  year,  must 
be  pruned  down  and  cut  off  altogether  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  This  kind  of  work  may  be  carried  on  continuously  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  will  yield  a  crop  of  well-rooted 
layers  every  two  years  if  we  manure  the  ground  once  every 
three  years.  By  planting  two  beds  at  an  interval  of  twelve 
months,  we  may  have  a  yearly  crop  of  layers.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  mounds  between  the  beds  may  be  utilised  for 
cultivating  small  vegetables,  such  as  Garlic,  Onions,  salad, 
&c.,  but  only  during  the  first  two  or  three  years.    The  plants 


we  use  for  layering  are  sent  to  market  under  the  name  of 
chenevottes,  packed  in  bundles  of  from  100  to  500,  and  sold  at 
the  price  of  from  lOs.  to  I63.  per  thousand.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  it  is  the  commune  of  Fontenay-aux-Roses  which 
has  the  speciality  of  this  kind  of  culture.  The  chencviiltes, 
when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  are  potted  or  else  placed  iu  a 
greenhouse.  In  the  first  case  they  are  grafted  with  the  scions 
of  new  varieties  ;  in  the  second  case,  they  are  planted  oat  iu 
beds  of  four  Roses,  at  a  distance  of  1  ft.  2  in.  from  each  other 
in  every  direction,  after  which  they  are  shield-budded  and  yield 
dwarf  Rose  trees,  which  throw  out  'fewer  shoots  than  those 
which  have  been  grafted  on  the  Brier. 

Layering  with  Notched  Shoots. — This  method  of  layering 
has  been  applied  with  great  success  to  climbing  Roses,  whose 
annual  shoots  are  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length.  When  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale  the  parent  plants  are  set  in  beds  at  a 
distance  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  8  in.  from  each  other,  according 
to  the  variety.  In  the  spring  immediately  following  the 
plantation  the  parent  plants  are  pruned  down  level  with  the 
earth,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  healthy  shoots,  which  will 
develop  themselves  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  When 
the  cold  weather  sets  in  these  shoots  are  covered  over  with 
straw  to  protect  them  from  the  frost,  not  that  it  will  kill  them, 
but  it  may  possibly  so  alter  the  condition  of  the  woody  fibre 
as  to  stop  its  growth  and  endanger  the  success  of  the  layering. 
In  the  month  of  April  or  May,  when  the  frost  is  no  longer  to 
be  feared,  and  the  sap  has  commenced  its  upward  movement, 
we  proceed  as  follows :  We  open  round  the  parent  stock  a 
trench  about  1  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  10  in.  deep,  the  depth 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  soil.  A  shoot  is  then  bent 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  making  it  describe  a  some- 
what sharp  curve.  The  shoot  must  be  kept  in  its  proper 
position  by  a  wooden  hooked  peg  about  8  iu.  long,  and  is 
notched  half-way  through  the  wood  at  the  bottom  of  an  eye 
placed  on  the  under  side  and  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  curve. 
The  hooked  peg  is  driven  into  the  ground  over  the  middle  of 
the  curved  shoot,  far  enough  to  keep  the  layer  firmly  iu  its 
place,  after  which  the  whole  is  covered  up  with  mould.  This 
operation  is  repeated  all  round  the  Rose  tree,  as  long,  in  fact, 
as  there  are  any  shoots  to  layer.  In  order  to  avoid  the  shoots 
crossing  each  other  and  becoming  entangled,  the  shoot  which 
presents  itself  most  naturally  to  the  operator  is  the  one 
chosen,  and  a  space  of  from  2  in.  to  Sin.  should  be  left  between 
each  of  the  layers.  The  layering  being  finished,  the  trench  is 
filled  up  either  with  the  earth  of  the  bed  itself,  if  it  be  suffi- 
ciently light  aud  rich  for  the  purpose,  or,  what  is  much  better, 
a  compost  made  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  well-rotted  leaves, 
or  equal  parts  of  sand  and  old  night  soil  well  deodorised.  When 
the  hole  has  been  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
a  little  hillock  of  earth  is  formed  round  the  layers  so  as  to  keep 
in  the  water  with  which  they  are  watered.  At  the  point  where 
the  shoot  issues  from  the  earth  a  stick  is  thrust  in  vertically, 
against  which  the  shoot  is  trained  by  being  tied  with  bast.  Rush, 
or  Willow.  The  layers  will  have  become  sufficiently  rooted  by 
the  autumn  if  during  the  summer  we  give  them  the  attention 
that  all  plants  require  to  make  them  grow  luxuriantly. 

J.  Lachaume. 


Orimson  and  Pink  China  Bosea. — These  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  continnons  flowering  varieties  of  the  Roae  that  we  possess ;  for 
months  they  are  continnoasly  a  sheet  of  bloom.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  individual  blossoms  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  for  isolated  spots  in  pleasure  grounds  I  feel 
sure  that  beds  of  these  old-fasbioned  Roses  will  well  repay  the 
minimum  of  attention  which  they  require. — J.  Gnoosi,  Linton  Park, 

Boses  in  Autumn. — The  beautiful  collectioa  of  Roses  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  served  to  show  the  advantages  gained  by  planting 
suitable  kinds  in  every  available  space  close  to  greenhouse  walla  and 
similar  places.  It  was  from  such  positious  as  these  that  the  blooms 
alluded  to  were  cut.  The  plants  cover  the  low  bare  walls  during 
Bummer,  and  in  autumn  yield  an  abundance  of  buds.  The  kinds 
shown  were  Safrano,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  the  beautiful  snow- 
white  Niphetos,  so  much  valued  in  London  markets  for  bouquets, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  several  other  good  autamu- 
bio  oming  kinds, — S. 
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POT  VINES  FOE.  TABLE  DECORATION. 
The  Black  Hamburgli  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sage,  of  Ashridge 
Pai-k,  the  other  day  at  South  Kensington  wag  admitted  to  be 
one  o£  the  best  fruited  and  most  ornamental  of  pot  Vines — 
having  regard  to  the  small  size  of  the  pot  in  which  it  was 
growing — perhaps  ever  staged.  Mr.  Sage  was  kind  enough  to 
show  me  a  rough  sketch  of  the  iron  support  which  he  used  in 
the  production  of  plants  of  this  kind,  and  from  it  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  has  been  prepaj'ed.  Ordinary  well-ripened 
pot  Vines  in  12-in.  pots  are  used,  and  before  they  are  started 
the  stout  iron  suppoi  t  seen  in  the  figure,  having  three  stout 
claws,  is  firmly  fixed  into  the  pot  or  in  the  ground  on  one  side  of 
it.  On  the  top  of  the  support  is  a  ring  or  loop  just  large  enough 
to  grip  closely  nearly  up  to  the  rim  an  8-in.  pot.  I  cannot 
give  the  height  of  the  support  as  used  at  Ashridge,  but  it  is 
probably  about  2|  ft.  in  height.  The  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  pot  is  enlarged,  and  the  top  of  the  Vine  is  carried 
through  it ;  then  the  pot  is  filled  with  soil.  A  small  umbrella 
trellis,  about  1^  ft.  in  height,  is  then  introduced  and  secured 
into  this  upper  pot  just  as  the  strong  support  is  in  the  lower 
one,  and  the  remaining  or  fruiting  portion  of  the  Vine  is  se- 
cured to  the  trellis  upright  and  trained  round  beneath  the  top. 


Mocle  eE  Piepftrins  Vioes  for  Table  Decoration. 

The  Vine  is  then  ready  to  be  pushed  into  growth.  Above  the 
small  pots  all  shoots  are  retained  and  tied  up,  and  every  en- 
couragement is  given  to  the  production  of  good  fruit  and 
foliage.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  joint  in  the  soil  in 
the  top  pot,  as  rooting  may  be  encouraged  more  freely.  Of 
course  in  good  short-jointed  Vines  this  would  be  difiicult  to 
avoid.  To  many  there  may  be  nothing  new  in  all  this ;  still, 
new  or  old,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
Vine  culture,  especially  when  such  good  results  can  be  had  as 
are  obtained  at  Ashridge.  It  is  well  known  that  when  Grapes 
are  ripened  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  root  action 
will  suffice  to  keep  them  sound  and  plump  for  a  long  time. 
Thus  it  is  that  after  the  crop  on  the  pot  plant  is  ripened  it  does 
not  suffer  when  the  necessary  severance  in  the  stem  beneath 
the  upper  pot  is  efftcted.  Mr.  Sage  had  a  plain,  useful  wooden 
stand  into  which  to  drop  these  small  Dots  after  severance  to 
keep  them  from  toppling  over,  and  thus  enable  them  to  be 
carried  about,  or  be  placed  on  the  table  or  sideboard  in  perfect 
safety.  A.  M. 


Mizsd.  Cropping  in  Orchards.— In  this  part  ot  Kent  an  exten. 
aiva  area  ia  devoted  to  orchards  which  are  cropped  on  the  mixed  plan. 
In  this  way  the  rows  of  standard  Apples  and  Peara  are  planted  at 
doable  the  ordinary  distances  apart,  and  rows  o£  dwarf  spreading 
baih  Apples  or  Peara  are  planted  alternately  ;  these  again  have  rowa 
ot  Kentish  Cob  nuts  or  Filberts  planted  between  them,  and  Grooae- 


berriea  or  Carranta  in  the  intervening  spaoea.  Under  this  ayatem 
good  crops  of  Bome  of  these  fruits  are  ensured  in  all  seasons,  and  aa 
Gooseberries  are  mostly  gathered  green,  the  shade,  while  protecting 
them  from  frost,  doea  not  injurioualy  affect  them.  The  Black  Car. 
rant  ia  also  in  great  request  for  preserving  parpoaes.  The  buah. 
trained  Applea,  Nata,  &o.,  are  kept  down  qaite  low,  and  form  open, 
wide. spreading  heads.  The  centres  of  the  atandard  trees  are  well 
thinned  out,  bat  the  outer  young  wood  ia  left  tolerably  thick,  forming 
a  regular  ambrella-shapod  head,  and  the  crops  they  bear  amply  testify 
to  the  suitability  of  the  practice.  Grafting  and  double  grafting  of 
approved  market  sorta  are  largely  practised  in  this  district,  and  on  onr 
strong,  clayey  loam,  resting  on  ragstone  foundation,  the  trees  attain 
large  proportions,  their  stems  being  more  like  those  of  forest  trees 
than  of  ordinary  fruit  trees.  Cherries  thrive  best  in  the  lighter 
soils  on  the  elevated  portions  of  hillsides. — J.  Gboosi,  Linton,  Maid- 
stone. 


THE  BLACK  HAMBURGH  AS  A  LATE  GRAPE. 
EvERYBODi'  admits  that  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  beat  early  spring 
and  summer  Grape,  but  it  has  more  claim  to  be  called  a  late  Grape 
than  many  suppose.  We  have  always  a  supply  of  good,  plump  Ham- 
barghs  up  to  the  new  year,  and  every  one  who  tastes  them  during 
NoTomber  and  December  says  they  are  superior  in  flavour  to  Lady 
Downes,  Alicante,  Gros  Coluian,  or  auy  other  Grape,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Grapes  will  readily  admit 
that  this  must  be  the  case.  Some  think  that  thick-skinned  Grapes 
are  the  best  keepers,  but  I  do  not  find  that  they  resist  daajp  bettor 
than  thin-skinned  ones.  I  have  seen  Lady  Downes  damp  or  rot  aa 
freely  as  any  other  Grape,  including  the  Black  Hamburgh.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  grow  such 
Grapes  under  the  idea  that  they  keep  best  in  winter,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  have  tasted  a  Black  Hamburgh  at  Christmas  or 
the  new  year  in  as  fine  a  condition  as  it  could  be  had  in  Aogaat, 
would,  at  least,  try  to  obtain  a  few  bunchea  of  it  at  that  season. 
Black  Hamburghs,  to  come  in  at  all  late,  may  bo  cultivated 
with  very  little  expense,  as  they  do  not  reqaire  to  be  started 
into  growth  with  much  fire-heat  in  spring,  nor  do  they  require  much 
of  this  at  any  time  throughout  the  summer  season.  The  bunchea 
should  be  well  thinned  out,  and  the  crop  must  not  be  an  excessively 
heavy  one,  unless  it  be  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  cultivator 
who  can  bring  it  to  perfection.  One  of  the  main  points  to  ensure 
late  keeping  in  the  Hamburgh  ia  having  the  fruit  thoroughly  well 
matured,  and  after  that  is  accomplished  little  further  difficulty  need 
be  experienced.  Cambkian. 


Dickson's  Exquisite  Melon. — This  Melon  waa  introduced  for 
the  first  time  last  autumn  with  a  very  high  character,  which  it  appears 
to  have  well  maintained.  So  distinct  is  it  from  other  Melons,  that  it 
may  possibly  prove  the  type  of  a  new  and  distinct  race  of  this  useful 
fruit.  The  variety  in  question  haa  with  me  proved  somewhat  small,  each 
fruit  averaging  about  1^  lb.  It  is  round  and  handsome  in  form,  very 
beautifully  netted,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  has  bright  green  lines 
extending  from  the  apex  to  the  stalk,  dividing,  as  it  were,  the  fruit 
into  sections,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Orange  when  the  peel  has 
been  removed.  The  rind  ia  very  thin,  and  the  flesh  green,  juicy,  and 
yet  firm  ;  the  aeeds  are  comparatively  few,  and  occupy  but  a  very 
small  space,  so  that  there  is  considerable  depth  of  flesh.  The  flavour 
is  so  exquisite  that  it  well  deserves  its  name,  and  it  has  also  the  very 
desirable  quality  of  keeping  longer  in  good  condition  after  being  cut 
from  the  plant  than  any  other  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  ia  vigorous  without  being  too  robust,  rendering 
it  very  suitable  for  training  on  a  trellis  near  the  glass.  The  fruit,  aa 
haa  been  already  atated,  being  aomewhat  amall,  requires  little,  if  any, 
support.  Indeed,  the  size  of  the  fruit  may  by  some  be  considered 
objectionable,  although  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  think  so,  as  one 
fruit  is  aufiioiently  large  for  a  amall  party;  while,  for  a  large  one, 
three  or  four  frnita  may  be  placed  upon  a  dish.  This  would  give 
variety  to  the  dessert  table,  and  at  the  same  time  need  not 
exclude  from  it  a  fruit  of  larger  dimensions  of  some  other  variety. — 
P.  Geieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Coe's  Qolden  Drop  Plum. — This  Plum  ia  not  half  ao  much 
grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  When  half  ripe,  if  properly  preserved  and 
sent  whole  to  table,  it  makes  the  choicest  of  winter  dessert,  and 
when  ripe  nothing  ia  more  useful.  I  am  j  ust  now  (October  20)  having 
glorious  dishes  daily  of  it,  slightly  shrivelled.  It  is  simply  a  bag  of 
honey.  My  trees  are  growing  both  againat  west  and  east  walls,  and 
in  both  places  they  do  well. — R.  Gilbeei,  Burghley. 

Sweet  Chestnuts. — The  fruit  of  the  Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut 
ia  very  plentiful  hereabouta  thia  autumn,  and  we  find  it  so  useful  for 
dessert  that  it  would  well  repay  anyone  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  few 
trees  to  supply  fruit  for  this  purpose  alone. — Cambrian. 
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THE    HIGH    "WOODS    IN   TRINIDAD. 

My  first  feeling  on  entering  the  high  woods  or  primaeval  forest, 
as  it  is  called  here,  was  (says  Canon  Kingsley  in  his  "  At  Last  ") 
helplessness,  confusion,  awe,  all  but  terror.  One  is  afraid  at 
first  to  venture  in  fifty  yards.  Without  a  compass  or  the 
landmark  of  some  opening  to  or  from  which  he  can  look,  a 
man  must  be  lost  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  such  a  sameness  is 
there  in  the  infinite  variety.  That  sameness  and  variety  make 
it  impossible  to  give  any  general  sketch  of  a  forest.  Once 
inside,  "you  cannot  seethe  wood  for  the  trees."  Ton  can 
only  wander  on  as  far  as  you  dare,  letting  each  object  impress 
itself  on  your  mind  as  it  may,  and  carrying  away  a  confused 
recollection  of  innumerable  perpendicular  lines,  all  straining 
upwards,  in  fierce  competition,  towards  the  light-food  far  above ; 
and  next  of  a  green  cloud,  or  rather  mist,  which  hovers  round 
your  head,  and  rises,  thickening  and  thickening  to  an  unknown 
height.  The  upward  lines  are  of  every  possible  thickness, 
and  of  almost  every  possible  hue ;  what  leaves  they  bear, 
being  for  most  part  on  the  tips  of  the  twigs,  give  a  scattered, 
mist-like    appearance  to  the    under-foliage.      For  the   first 


which  is  sprawling  out  of  the  ground  and  up  above  your  head 
a  few  yards  off.  Ton  cut  the  leaf-stalk  through  right  and  left, 
and  walk  on,  to  be  stopped  suddenly  (for  you  get  so  confused 
by  the  multitude  of  objects  that  you  never  see  anything  till 
you  run  against  it)  by  a  grey  Lichen-covered  bar,  as  thick  as 
your  ankle.  You  follow  it  up  with  your  eye,  and  find  it  entwine 
itself  with  three  or  four  other  bars,  and  roll  over  with  them  in 
great  knots  and  festoons  and  loops  20  ft.  high,  and  then  go  up 
with  them  into  the  green  cloud  over  your  head,  and  vanish,  as 
if  a  giant  had  thrown  a  ship's  cables  into  the  tree  tops.  One 
of  them,  BO  grand  that  its  form  strikes  even  the  negro  and 
the  Indian,  is  a  Liautasse  (Schnella  excisa).  You  see  that  at 
once  by  the  form  of  its  cable — 6  in.  or  8  in.  across  in  one 
direction,  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  another,  furbelowed  all  down 
the  middle  into  regular  knots,  and  looking  like  a  chain  cable 
between  two  flexible  iron  bars.  At  another  of  the  loops,  about 
as  thick  as  your  arm,  your  companion,  if  you  have  a  forester 
with  you,  will  spring  joyfully.  With  a  few  blows  of  his  cutlass 
he  will  sever  it  as  high  up  as  he  can  reach,  and  again  below, 
some  3  ft.  down ;  and,  while  you  are  wondering  at  this  seemingly 
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moment,  therefore,  the  forest  seems  more  open  than  an  English 
wood.  But  try  to  walk  through  it,  and  ten  steps  undeceive 
you.  Around  your  knees  are  probably  Mamures  (Carludovica), 
with  creeping  stems  and  fan-shaped  leaves,  something  like 
those  of  a  young  Cocoa-nut  Palm.  You  try  to  brush  through 
them,  and  are  caught  up  instantly  by  a  string  or  wire  belonging 
to  some  other  plant.  You  look  up  and  round  :  and  then  you 
find  that  the  air  is  full  of  wires — that  you  are  hung  up  in  a 
network  of  fine  branches  belonging  to  half-a-dozen  different 
sorts  of  young  trees,  and  interwined  with  as  many  different 
species  of  slender  creepers.  You  thought  at  your  first  glance 
among  the  tree-stems  that  you  were  looking  through  open  air; 
you  find  that  you  are  looking  through  a  labyrinth  of  wire, 
rigging,  and  must  use  the  cutlass  right  and  left  at  every  five 
steps.  You  push  on  into  a  bed  of  strong  Sedge-like  Sclerias, 
with  cutting  edges  to  their  leaves.  It  is  well  for  you  if  they 
are  only  3  ft.  and  not  6  ft.  high.  In  the  midst  of  them  you 
run  against  a  horizontal  stick,  triangular,  rounded,  smooth 
green.  You  take  a  glance  along  it  right  and  left,  and  see  no 
end  to  it  either  way,  but  gradually  discover  that  it  is  the  leaf- 
stalk of  a  young  Cocorite  Palm  (Maximiliana  Cariba3a).  The 
leaf  is  2t>  ft.  long,  and  springs  from  a  huge  ostrich  plume, 


wanton  destruction,  he  lefts  the  bar  on  high,  throws  his  head 
back,  and  pours  down  his  thirsty  throat  a  pint  or  more  of  pure 
cold  water.  This  hidden  treasure  is,  strange  has  it  may  seem^ 
the  ascending  sap,  or  rather  the  ascending  pure  rain-water 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  his  hurrying  aloft, 
to  be  elaborated  into  sap,  and  leaf,  and  fiower,  and  fruit,  and 
fresh  tissue  for  the  very  stem  up  which  it  originally  climbed  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  woodman  cuts  the  Water  Vine 
through  first  at  the  top  of  the  piece  which  he  wants,  and  not 
at  the  bottom ;  for  so  rapid  is  the  ascent  of  the  sap  that  it  he 
cut  the  stem  below,  the  water  would  have  all  fied  upwards 
before  he  conld  cut  it  off  above.  Meanwhile,  the  old  story  of 
Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk  comes  into  your  mind.  In  such  a 
forest  was  the  old  dame's  hut ;  and  up  such  a  Bean-stalk  Jack 
climbed,  to  find  a  giant  and  a  castle  high  above.  Why  not  ? 
What  may  not  be  up  there  ?  You  look  up  into  the  green 
cloud,  and  long  for  a  moment  to  be  a  monkey.  There  may  be 
monkeys  up  there  over  your  head,  burly  red  Howler  (Mycetes), 
or  tiny  peevish  Sapajou  (Cebus),  peering  down  at  you;  but 
you  cannot  peer  up  at  them.  The  monkeys,  and  the  parrots, 
and  the  humming-birds,  and  the  flowers,  and  all  the  beauty, 
are  upstairs — up  above  the  green  cloud.     You  are  in  "  tho 
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empty  nave  of  the  cathedral,"  and  "  the  service  is  being  cele- 
brated aloft  in  the  blazing  roof." 

We  will  hope  that  as  you  look  up,  you  have  not  been  careless 
enough  to  walk  on;  for  if  you  have  you  will  be  tripped  up  at 
once  :  nor  to  put  your  hand  out  incautiously  to  rest  it  against 
a  tree,  or  what  not,  for  fear  of  sharp  thorns,  ants,  and  wasps' 
nests.  If  you  are  all  safe,  your  next  steps,  probably,  as  you 
struggle  through  the  bush  between  tree-trunks  of  every 
possible  size,  will  bring  you  face  to  face  with  huge  upright 
walls  of  seeming  boards,  whose  rounded  edges  slope  upward 
till,  as  your  eye  follows  them,  you  find  them  enter  an  enormous 
stem,  perhaps  round,  like  one  of  the  Norman  pillars  of  Durham 
nave,  and  just  as  huge ;  perhaps  fluted,  like  one  of  William 
of  Wykeham's  columns  at  Winchester.  There  is  the  stem  ; 
but  where  is  the  tree .'  Above  the  green  cloud.  You  struggle 
up  to  it,  between  two  of  the  board  walls,  but  find  it  not  so  easy 
to  reach.  Between  you  and  it  are  half-a-dozen  tough  strings 
which  you  had  not  noticed  at  first — the  eye  cannot  focus  itself 
rapidly  enough  in  this  confusion  of  distances — which  have  to 
be  cut  through  ere  you  can  pass.  Some  of  them  are  rooted  in 
the  ground,  straight  and  tense  ;  some  of  them  dangle  and  wave 
in  the  wind  at  every  height.  What  are  they  ?  Air-roots  of 
wild  Pines  (Tillandsia),  or  of  Matapalos,  or  of  Figs,  or  of 
Seguines  (Philodendron,  Anthurium,  &c.),or  of  some  other 
parasite  ?  Probably ;  but  you  cannot  see.  All  you  can  see  is, 
as  you  put  your  chin  close  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
look  up,  as  if  you  were  looking  up  against  the  side  of  a  great 
ship  set  on  end,  that  some  60  ft.  or  80  ft.  up  in  the  green  cloud, 
arms  as  big  as  English  forest  trees  branch  off ;  and  that  out  of 
their  forks  a  whole  green  garden  of  vegetation  has  tumbled 
down  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  half  climbed  up  again.  You  scramble 
round  the  tree  to  find  whence  this  aerial  garden  has  sprung ; 
you  cannot  tell.  The  tree-trunk  is  smooth  and  free  from 
climbers ;  and  that  mass  of  verdure  may  belong  possibly  to 
the  very  cables  which  you  met  ascending  into  the  green  cloud 
20  yards  or  30  yards  back,  or  to  that  impenetrable  tangle,  some 
12  yards  on,  which  has  climbed  a  small  tree,  and  then  a  taller 
one  again,  and  then  a  taller  still,  till  it  has  climbed  out  of 
sight  and  possibly  into  the  lower  branches  of  the  big  tree. 
And  what  are  their  species  ?  What  are  their  families  ?  AVho 
knows  ?  Not  even  the  most  experienced  woodman  or  botanist 
can  tell  you  the  names  of  plants  of  which  he  only  sees  the 
stems.  The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  can  only  be  examined 
by  felling  the  tree;  and  not  even  always  then,  for  sometimes 
the  tree  when  cut  refuses  to  fall,  linked  as  it  is  by  chains  of 
Liane  to  all  the  trees  around.  JEven  that  wonderful  Water 
Vine  which  we  cut  through  just  now  may  be  one  of  three  or 
even  four  different  plants. 


FOREST  WORK  FOR  NOVEMBER. 
Open  weather  still  favoars  the  operations  of  the  tree  planter,  and 
the  fall  of  rain  baa  eoabled  holiDg  to  be  continued  in  soila  where,  from 
the  dryness  of  the  autumn,  euch  works  had  hecome  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. Most  deciduous  trees  are  now  fit  for  removal,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  before  getting  them  into  their  new  quarters.  The 
gradual  hardening  or  acclimatising  of  early.removed  trees  is  highly 
conducive  to  their  future  progress  ;  and  this  applies  more  especially 
to  those  which  have  been  taken  from  warm  nurseries.  Should  frosts 
set  in  transplanting  must  be  suspended,  as  all  young  trees  receive  a 
severe  check  from  being  removed  during  frosty  weather. 

Allotments  of  coppicing  and  underwood  for  sale  by  public  auction 
should  now  be  made.  W©  have  invariably  found  that  small  lots,  by 
inviting  more  competition,  command  relatively  higher  prices  than 
larger  ones.  Without  placing  any  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the 
purchaser,  the  vendor  should  protect  himself  by  clauses  sufficiently 
stringent  to  insure  good  workmanship — early  cutting  from  the  stool, 
and  removal  from  the  wood  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  future  crop^depends  so  much  upon  the  time  and  mode  of  cut- 
ting from  the  stool,  that  this  is  a  point  deserving  especial  attention. 
It  cut  too  early  the  bark  is  apt  to  separate  from  the  wood  and  admit 
water  during  the  winter,  thus  checking  the  development  of  adventi- 
tious buds.  Similar  results  follow  a  cutting  made  during  severe 
frosts.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  best  crop  of  young  shoots 
follows  a  cutting  made  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  season  and  the 
age  of  the  stools.  The  younger  plantations  should  always  be  cut 
first.  Falling  is  generally  continued  from  early  in  November  until 
the  end  of  March,  and  by  the  firat  week  in  April  it  should  cease. 


Upon  all  moderately  dry  soils,  which  alone  are  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  the  beet  kinds  of  underwood,  the  stools  should  be  cut  almost  close 
to  the  ground.  This  ensures  a  good  crop  of  shoots  from  the  dormant 
buds,  and  as  these  spring  from  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  they  are 
generally  erect  in  their  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  they  help  to 
extend  the  stool.  All  the  smaller  produce  should  be  cut  with  a  light 
and  keen  handbill ;  poles  up  to  5  in.  or  6  in.  diameter  with  a  sharp 
axe;  and  all  beyond  that  size  with  the  cross-cut  saw.  Small  stools 
upon  light  soila  require  especial  care,  as  the  blows  of  a  heavy,  blunt 
axe  sever  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  loosen  the  entire  stool,  and  destroy 
the  continuity  of  the  dormant  bads,  which  proceed  from  the  medullary 
rays.  All  finished  stools  should  be  rounded  off,  that  no  water  can 
lodge  upon  them  ;  this  may  be  done  with  the  axe,  but  it  is  much 
better  finished  with  the  adze.  The  bark  should  adhere  firmly  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  surface. 

To  insnre  early  removal,  mark  out  good  clearance  roads.  In  Kent, 
we  "  brush  "  or  bottom  these  with  small  faggots  tightly  bound  up,  at 
the  rate  of  about  forty  to  the  rod,  laid  transversely  to  the  line  of 
road.  Such  roads  will  carry  heavy  loads  of  poles  and  faggots  during 
the  winter,  as  well  as  the  timber  in  the  spring. 

Plan  tations  may  now  be  thinned,  and  where  Birch,  Beech,  Chestnut, 
Alder,  &c.,  are  laid  up  for  some  time  to  become  partly  seasoned  in  the 
logs,  they  may  at  once  be  stripped  of  their  bark.  Ash  need  not  be 
felled  until  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Where  it  is  intended  to 
grow  timber  of  great  length,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  destroy 
the  leaf-canopy.  Where  clean-grown  timber  is  also  required  the 
branches  should  always  be  cleared  from  the  trunks  of  the  standards 
within  two  years  after  the  thinning  ;  these  rob  the  crown  and  produce 
Btag.headedness. 

Collect  leaves  tor  the  nursery  ;  also  Ash-keys,  Alder  seeds.the  berries 
of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  such  other  seeds  as  ripen  during  the  month ; 
also  continue  drainage  and  clear  out  all  watercourses.  The  seeds  of 
many  of  our  native  trees  may  be  sown  as  they  ripen,  but  the  same 
rule  does  not  apply  to  exotics.  A.  J.  Bukeows. 


FORMAL  OUTLINES  TO  SHRUBBERIES. 
In  the  first  formation  of  shrubberies  a  formal  outline  may  be 
excusable,  but  the  sooner  the  shrubs  are  permitted  to  grow  over  and 
through  it,  unless  it  be  bounded  by  a  path,  the  better.  I  have  often 
thought  the  common  practice  of  leaving  a  marginal  border  round 
masses  of  shrubs  for  flowers  a  mistaken  one ;  too  often,  when  such  is 
the  case,  they  present  but  a  littery,  rubbishy  appearance.  Can  any. 
thing  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  well-developed  shrub  springing  direct 
from  the  fresh  green  turf  p  I  think  not ;  therefore  let  the  Grass 
grow  close  up  to  the  shrubs,  without  any  bare  soil  intervening,  and 
the  different  habits  and  styles  of  growth  of  the  different  shrubs  in  a 
well-arranged  group  will  always  give  that  variety  of  outline  which  is 
so  pleasing.  Of  course,  a  little  pruning  may  be  necessary.  Art  may 
be  permitted  to  mend  Nature,  so  tar  as  to  stop  or  remove  a  robber 
shoot  that  is  likely  to  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  the  plant. 
This  is  requisite  in  almost  every  form  of  tree  or  shrub  growth.  In 
the  Grassy  glades  that  intersect  masses  of  shrubs,  and  which,  when 
well  and  tastefully  arranged,  add  so  much  to  their  picturesque  ap- 
pearance and  beauty,  groups  of  the  more  striking  herbaceous  plants 
may  be  used  with  good  effect.  Thus,  a  group  of  herbaceous  Pasonies 
planted  out  in  the  Grass  a  few  feet  from  its  margin,  in  front  of  a 
mass  of  shrubs,  has  a  far  better  effect  than  when  growing  in  a 
crowded  condition  under  or  among  the  shrubs  themselves.  And  the 
same  idea  could  be  worked  out  with  many  other  plants,  such  as  hardy 
Fuchsias,  the  autumn-flowering  Anemones,  and  notably  the  Polygo- 
nums, suoh  as  Sieboldi  and  others.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  way  of  bringing  out  the  decorative  force  of  any  handsome  or 
striking  plant,  but  it  must  not  be  overdone.  A  single  group  of  any 
suitable  subject,  well  placed,  would  have  a  very  striking  effect ;  but  to 
overtask  the  turf  in  this  way  would  be  ruinous.  The  great  evil  often 
noticed  in  the  treatment  of  any  given  object  is  carrying  the  idea 
too  far.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  particular  group  ia  a  certain 
position  may  look  well  and  pleasing,  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  groups  would  have  the  same  effect.  E.  Hodday. 

Acacia  Deoaisneana. — Of  this  rosy  form  of  the  common  Acacia 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Imperial  private  gardens  at  Vienna  about 
40  ft.  high.  It  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful  iu  flower  at  this  size,  and 
is  evidently  a  most  vigorous  and  hardy  tree. 

Paulownia  imperialis  as  a  Fine-foliaged  Plant. — This  well- 
known  tree  is  planted  singly  and  iu  small  groups  on  the  Grass  about 
Vienna,  cut  down  every  jear,  and  confined  to  one  or  t.vo  stems  when 
it  grows  in  the  summer.  The  effect  is  quito  as  good  as  the  best  of 
the  so-called  sub.tropical  plants  with  which  so  much  trouble  and 
expense  are  taken  in  hothouses. 
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Alnwick  Seedling  Grape.— Allow  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Groom  {p.  386)  that  this  Grape  possesses  excellent  qualities,  and  must 
occupy  a  prominent  place  amongst  late  varieties.  It  has  fruited  for  the 
first  time  with  us  in  a  late  house  where  Lady  Downes,  Black  Alicante, 
Gros  Colman,  and  Barbarossa  are  the  principal  varieties,  and  in  my  esti- 
mation it  far  surpasses  all  of  them.  In  growth,  it  resembles  Lady 
Downes,  growing  away  freely  and  clean,  and  it  possesses  a  strong  consti- 
tution. If  its  fruit  hangs  as  long  as  that  of  its  associates,  it  must  drive 
them  out  of  the  market.  Although  a  thick-skinned  Grape,  it  is  thinner 
than  those  named.  It  has  berries  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Gros  Colman, 
but  they  are  oval  in  shape.  As  regards  colour  and  bloom,  it  has  surpassed 
anything  we  have  had,  not  even  excluding  the  finest  Alicantes. — J.  Huntek, 
Lamhton  Cadle. 

Planting  Box  Edgings.— When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Box 
edgings?  and  when  should  existing  ones  be  cut?  [Any  time  between 
January  and  March  is  the  best  season  to  plant  Box.  It  should  be  dug  up 
and  pulled  into  small  pieces,  each  having  a  few  fibrous  roots  attached  to 
it.  All  strong  roots  should  be  shortened,  as  should  also  the  tops. 
Put  a  little  good  soil  to  the  roots  at  planting  time.  Trim  existing  edgings 
after  severe  frosts  are  over  in  spring. — S. 

Medlars.— What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  Medlars  ?  I  always 
find  that  they  get  mouldy  on  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and  the  fruit  itself 
turns  sour.  This  occurs  before  they  are  really  ripe.  When  ought  they  to 
be  picked  ?— F.  W.  [Let  them  hang  on  the  trees  until  sharp  frosts  are 
likely  to  occur,  then  gather  when  quite  dry,  and  place  them  in  single 
layers  on  wooden  shelves  in  a  dry,  airy,  cool  room  or  loft.] — S. 

Shelves  lor  Fruit  Rooms —What  are  the  best  shelves  on  which 
to  place  fruit  ?  I  have  been  informed  that  they  should  be  strips  of  wood 
placed  i  in.  or  \  in.  apart,  and  bevelled  to  an'edge,  so  that  very  little  of 
the  fruit  should  touch  the  wood.  Should  the  shelves  be  painted  ?  If  so, 
is  white  the  best  colour  ?— E.  A.  [The  shelves  you  name  are  the  best 
you  can  employ.  They  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  hard  wood  Do 
not  paint  them  or  put  straw  on  them,  as  both  give  an  unpleasant  taste  to 
the  fruit.    The  latter  should  be  laid  on  the  bare  shelves  in  single  layers.] 

Sowing  Sloes.— When  should  1  sow  these  to  make  cover  in  an  Oak 
wood  ?  and  at  what  depth  ?— A.  [Gather  the  fruit  when  ripe,  and  place 
them  in  dry  sand  in  a  box  or  tub  till  spiiug,  when  the  flesh  can  be  easily 
rubbed  from  the  seeds.  Sow  at  a  depth  of  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  drills  in 
fine  soil.— W.J 

Plumbago  capensis.- "  W."  (p.  3G")  labours  under  a  slight  mis- 
apprehension, as  the  climate  at  Vienna  is  much  more  severe  than  anything 
we  know  of  in  England.  The  plants  in  question  are,  doubtless,  taken  up 
for  the  winter,  as  the  plant  is  somewhat  tender,  and  suffers  at  times  even 
at  Cannes  and  Nice. — E.  H.  W. 

Cracked  Pears.— C.  H.  D.— The  peculiar  cracking  and  withering  up 
of  your  Pears  are  due  to  the  want  of  a  proper  flow  or  supply  of  sap  in 
the  tree;  want  of  moisture  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth  makes  the 
cuticle  or  skin  contract,  whilst  a  flush  following  makes  it  crack.  Get  the 
tree  into  proper  health,  and  cracking  will  not  occur. — B. 

Fine  Pyramidal  Oak  (p.  3G6).— The  oldest  tree  of  this  Oak  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  stands  in  a  forest  near  Babenhausen,  m  Bavaria. 
Its  height  is  about  300  f t ,  the  branches  beginning  about  30  ft.  above  the 
ground.  Another,  the  produce  of  a  graft  from  it,  stands  in  Wilhelmshohe 
Park,  near  Cassel,  in  Prussia.  Its  height  is  about  100  ft,,  and  its  first 
branches  are  6  ft.  above  the  groimd.- C.  W.,  CJiester. 

Eucalyptus  globulus.— Allow  me  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Mog- 
gridge  {p.  366)  that  we  have  several  examples  of  this  Gum  tree  planted  out 
cere.  Some  put  out  four  years  ago  are  close  upon  30  ft.  high,  but  they 
are  so  slender  that  all  of  them  require  supports.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  head  them  back,  in  order  to  make  them  more  bushy,  for  as  they  now 
are  it  is  evident  that  they  will  never  support  themselves. — W.  Watson, 
Eaglehiirst,  Fawley,  Hants. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Moggridge,  let  me  say  that  the  species  of 

Eucalypti  that  grow  at  high  elevations  in  Tasmania  and  Australia  (Vic- 
toria) that  came  under  my  notice  were— E.coi-iacea,  a  comparatively  small 
tree  w;ith  large  and  leathery  leaves.  This  grows  at  an  altitude  of  4000  ft-, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  hardy.  E.  Gunni,  also  called  montana,  grows  at  a 
somewhat  lower  elevation,  and  becomes  a  fine  tree  100  ft.  high  ;  its  leaves 
are  rather  small,  but  the  flowers  are  pretty  in  a  mass.  E.  amygdalina  is 
probably  the  next  hardiest,  growing  as  it  does  high  up  on  the  flanks  of 
Mount  Kosiusco,  in  the  Australian  Alps,  where  it  has  been  measured, 
and  found  to  have  exceeded  400  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a  truly  magnificent 
tree,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  where  shelter  can  be 
obtained  it  can  show  its  columnar  trunk  towering  aloft  (perhaps  150  ft. 
before  its  first  branch)  to  perfection,  and  that  the  peculiar  beauty  of  a 
well-grown  Eucalyptus  lies  in  its  smooth  dove-coloured,  or,  as  it 
may  be  in  other  kinds.  Apricot-coloured  or  black  trunk,  looking  like  a 
column  of  some  vast  temple.  E.  viminalis  stands  wet  so  well  that  it  is 
worth  a  trial ;  its  leaves  are  Grass-green  in  autumn,  but  its  growth  is 
ungainly.  All  these  are,  to  my  mind,  more  really  worth  growing  in 
England,  where  we  have  so  many  dense-foliaged  trees  than  the  famed 
E.  globulus,  whose  virtue  consists  in  having  denser  foliage  than  other 
sorts  when  young,  but  when  old  is  so  ungainly  as  to  lose  all  beauty ;  in- 
deed, I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  popularity  when  there  are  so  many 
other  kinds  superior  in  beauty  and  nearly  as  quick  growing,  while,  for 
hardiness,  it  ranks  among  the  lowest,  being  found  only  in  the  richest  and 


warmest  valleys  in  Tasmania,  and  it  is  abundant  in  Queensland,  where  the 
climace  becomes  tropical.  For  information  on  such  points  Baron  Von 
Mueller,  now,  I  understand,  reinstalled  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Melbourne, 
is  able  to  give  detailed  accounts  better  than  any  one  else.  Seeds  of  all 
the  best  known  kinds  of  Eucalypti  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Cres- 
well,  who  has  establishments  at  Hobart  Town,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney, 
but  I  do  not  know  if  they  can  be  obtained  in  England. — E.  H.  Woodall. 
_  Town  Gardening. — Would  you  kindly  give  me  some  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  plants  would  be  most  suitable  for  growing  in  a  small "  back 
green"  in  Edinburgh  which  has  an  open,  north  exposure.  It  is  bounded 
by  three  dead  walls  and  the  house  wall,  which  unfortunately  shades  it  from 
the  sun  till  about  noon.  Already  Ivy  has  been  planted  on  the  walls,  and  a 
strip  3  ft.  wide  could  be  dug  round  the  walls  for  herbaceous  plants. 
The  soil  is  rich  black  loam,  and  Grass  grows  quite  well  in  it ;  would  there 
be  any  use  trying  some  Roses  on  the  south  or  west  wall  ? — G.  K.  [Try 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  such  as  Aster  Novie  Anglise,  Araellus,  bessarabious, 
and  laevia,  Porapone  Chrysanthemums,  Geranium  sanguineum,  Christmas 
Roses,  Senecio  pulcher,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Ilelianthus  multiflorus 
fi.-pl.,  and  Veronica  Andersoni.  Certain  Roses  would  also  probably  suc- 
ceed, such  as  Charles  Lawson,  Chenedole,  Madame  Plantier,  and  others 
of  the  Hybrid  China  and  Bourbon  race  ;  also  the  hardier  kinds  of 
Noisettes,  as  well  as  the  Ayrshire,  Boursault,  and  evergreen  varieties.] 

Pinus  insignia.— In  answer  to  "P.'s  "  enquiry  (p.  366),  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  have  found  no  Pinus  nearly  so  rapid  in  its  growth  as  P  insignis, 
though  I  am  unable  to  quote  precisely  as  to  its  measuments.  "  P. "  need 
not  scruple  to  plant  Pinus  insignis  in  the  open  ground  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  I  have  about  1000  of  this  Pinus  of  all  ages  since  the  date  of  its 
introduction,  many  in  the  most  exposed  borders  of  plantations  near  the 
sea,  in  Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall.  Most  of  them  are  seedlings  from  my  own 
older  trees.  This  species  enjoys  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  coming,  as 
it  does,  from  the  sea  coast  of  (!)aliforuia.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of 
nurses,  giving  better  shelter,  and  growing  much  faster,  than  either  P. 
austriaca  or  the  Pinaster.  The  severe  Atlantic  gale  of  October,  I877i 
slightly  browned  the  most  exposed  trees  here,  but  they  have  already 
recovered.  P.  insignis,  however,  suffers  severely  from  snow  in  a  cold 
winter,  losing  entire  limbs,  and  often  dying  from  its  effects.  As  to  the 
timber,  home-grown  samples  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  test;  but  I  havo 
planked  and  used  wood  of  thirty  years'  growth  both  for  furniture  and  for 
wheelbarrows,  «t;c.,  and  find  it  easily  worked,  light  in  weight,  tough,  and 
strong,  though  liable,  as  might  be  expected  from  immature  timber,  to  be 
wormed.  If  planted  closely,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  clean,  straight 
timber. — J.  J.  R.,  Peiwose. 

Blanching  Endive.— I  have  some  very  fine  plants  of  Endive 
sufficiently  large  to  tie  up  and  blanch  for  use,  but  I  find  if  tied  up  with 
the  least  moisture  on  any  part  of  the  leaves  they  turn  rotten  and  are 
spoilt  for  use.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  blanched  by  laying  a  tils  or 
slate  over  them,  but  presume  this  must  be  done  when  they  are  thoroughly 
dry.  Can  you  give  me  directions  how  to  act  ? — J.  Y.  [Many  ways  and 
means  of  blanching  are  resorted  to  by  cultivators,  the  most  common  being 
that  of  arranging  the  leaves  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Lettuces ; 
if  tied  in  two  places  instead  of  one,  as  is  often  the  case — i.e.,  one  in  the 
middle  and  one  at  the  top— the  blanching  will  be  more  complete  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  Some  invert  flower  pots  or  Seakale  pans  over  the 
plants,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  troublesome  method  of  any.  Others 
cover  the  heads  entirely  with  dry  soil.  Straw  hurdles,  too,  put  over  the 
plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  light  from  them,  is  a  very  easy  and 
effectual  way  of  blanching,  and  by  continually  moving  these  onward  as 
the  heads  are  cut,  a  successional  supply  of  well-blanched  Endive  may  be 
secured.  No  more  than  is  likely  to  be  used  should  be  blanched  at  a  time, 
inasmuch  as  after  a  certain  period  flavour  and  crispness  gradually  decline. 
Flat  tiles  or  slates  are  sometimes  used  for  blanching,  first  pressing  down 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  with  the  hand,  and  then  applying  the  tile  or  slate, 
afterwards  covering  the  whole  with  earth  or  dry  straw.  Whatever  pro- 
cess of  blanching  may  be  preferred,  it  should  at  all  times  be  done  when 
the  foliage  is  dry,  otherwise  discoloured  or  rotten  hearts  will  be  the 
result.  Takbg  all  things  into  consideration,  there  lis,  perhaps,  nothing 
better  for  blanching  Endive  than  the  common  flower-pot,  or  seed-pans 
without  holes  in  the  bottom.] 

Names  of  Fvuita.— Leigh  Eohne.—l,  Marie  Louise  Pear;  2,  Pear 
unknown  ;  3,  Calcbasse  ;  2,  Feam's  Pippin  Apple  ;  3,  Queening. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  A.— Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  Mrs.  Q.  R.— 
1,  Canavalia,  a  large  kind  of  Bean  ;  2,  a  Composite,  which  we  do  not 
recognise  ;  3,  Convolvulus;  4,  5,  6,  0,  varieties  of  Dwarf  Beans;  7,  8,  9, 
ornamental  Gourds.  F.  W.  G. — Rivina  humilis,  Dendrobium  palpebrte, 
Lastrea  glabella.  Miss  A.  H. — The  blue  flower  is  Agathea  coilestis 
variegata ;  the  other  Chrysanthemum  fooniculaceum. 


Laburnum  in  Flower.— On  walking  past  Saltaire  Park,  near 
Shipley,  on  Saturday  last,  I  noticed  that  almost  every  Labui'num  was  in 
full  bloom,  although  devoid  of  leaves*  The  trees  face  the  north,  and  are 
wholly  unsheltered. — F.  W.  J. 

Anemone  japonica.— Noting  the  statement  in  The  Garden 
(p.  345)  respecting  the  flowering  of  the  Rose-coloured  Anemone  japonica, 
1  may  mention  that  I  have  between  forty  and  fifty  blossoms  on  my  plants 
at  present,  and  plenty  more  are  coming  on. — Wm.  Johnston,  Ballykilbeg, 
Co.  Down. 

National  Rose  Society.— The  date  for  this  Society's  exhibition 
at  Manchester,  is  Saturday,  July  12,  not  14,  as  stated  in  The  Garden 
(p.  367). 
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"  This  ip  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 

Thk    Aar    ITSBLF    IS    Nati'RB." — ^hnkenyeare. 


LONDON  MARKET  GARDENING. 

There  are  now  in  England  over  161,228  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  orchards,  and  33,677  acres  to  market  gardens 
properly  so  called.  In  Middlesex  alone  there  are  4606 
acres  under  market  crops,  and  3004  acres  nnder  fruit 
trees.  In  Kent  there  are  11,589  acres  of  orchards,  and 
3466  acres  of  market  gardens,  and  in  Surrey  1669  acres  of 
orchards,  and  16-54  acres  of  vegetable  ground.  In  the 
more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  market  garden- 
ing is  considerably  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  land 
being  required  for  building  and  other  purposes.  More, 
over,  land  close  to  London  has  now  become  so  valuable, 
that  market  gardeners  are  unable  to  pay  the  heavy  rents 
required  for  it ;  a.^d  now  when  our  means  of  transit  are 
so  perfect,  goods  can  be  sent  to  London  from  twenty  mile', 
or  even  greater  distances  off,  at  vei'y  little  expense.  Hence 
it  is  that  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  are  gradually  getting 
further  off  every  year.  A  mai-ket  grower  owning  from  16 
to  20  acres  of  land,  occupied  by  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
within  a  few  miles  of  London,  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
offered  £5000  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  it  on  several  occasions 
for  building  purposes.  With  florists' establishments  the  case 
is  wholly  different ;  they  may  be  found  by  hundreds  in  the 
rear  of  suburban  villas,  many  of  them  being  confined  to 
half-an-acre  of  ground,  which  is  entirely  covered  with 
glass,  and  from  some  of  these  places  the  amount  of  plants, 
fruits,  &c.,  that  are  sent  to  market  is  almost  marvellous. 
The  best  cultivated  market  gardens  round  Loudon  are 
those  in  the  Fulham  Fields,  the  once  famous  Deptford 
grounds  being  now  nearly  over-run  by  tbe  builder.  From 
Chelsea  to  Kew  Bridge,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames 
• — indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  the  land  between  the  river 
and  the  road  leading  from  Hammersmith  to  Kew  is 
occupied  by  garden  crops.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
just  alluded  to  the  gai-den  lands  extend  from  Hammersmith 
to  Acton,  and  from  thence  between  Guniiersburyand  Brent- 
ford to  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Hounslow,  and  Feltham. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  from  Deptford  to  Wool- 
wich, are  vast  tracts  of  land  under  vegetable  crops.  From 
Battersea  to  Pumey  are  many  scattered  patches,  and  from 
Putney  through  Barnes  to  Mortlake  arc  also  large  areas 
of  market  garden  ground.  In  short,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Thames  valley  is  occupied  by  fruit  trees  and  vegetable 
crops. 

So  much,  indeed,  has  tbe  demand  for  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, and  the  love  for  flowers  increased  in  London  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  market  gardening  has  now  become 
one  of  the  most  important  of  industries  ;  but,  whilst  thou- 
sands are  engaged  in  its  pursuit,  and  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
plant  growing  gardens  are  being  inc;eased  in  great 
numbers,  the  London  markets  have  still  to  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  foreign  produce  for  a  good  supply  of 
fruits,  eai'ly  culinary,  and  salad  vegetables.  Even  plants 
and  cut  flowers — lai'ge  as  are  the  numbers  grown  within 
twenty  miles  of  London — are  imported  iu  great  quantities 
from  Prance,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent.  This  happens  especially  in  early  spring 
when  choice    flowers  are  in  the   greatest   demand,    and 


when  such  flowers  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  and  Roses 
can  only  be  produced  by  English  growers  by  the  aid  of 
rapid  forcing,  which  is,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
fuel,  at  all  times   near  London  an  expensive  operation. 
Foreign  growers,  on  the   other  hand,   can  produce  them 
early  at  little  expense ;  and  now  (hat  the  means  of  transit 
are  so  great,  cheap,   and  rapid,   they  have  little  diflBculty 
in  competing  with  English  growers,  both  as  regards  price 
and  .'luality  cf  produce.     That  foreign  produce  of  all  kinds 
interferes  seriously    with  the  pecuniary   interest  of  tho 
English  grower  there  can  be  little   doubt,  yet  there  are 
ample    opportunities    for  men   who  are   well  acquainted 
with  their  business  to  start  market  gardening  on  a  large 
scale  and  realise  profitable  returns.      It  is,  however,  a 
business  which  fluctuates  greatly  ;  and  men  who  commence 
growing  flowers,  or  fruits  for  market,   and  know  little  of 
the  bu-iness  at  the  commencement,  unless  possessed  of  a 
large  capital,   often  fail  before  they  get  acquanted  with 
the    requirements  of  tho  market.      The  most  successful 
men  are  generally  those  who,  from  long  experience,  know 
exactly  at  what  time  of  the  year  the  demand  for  each 
article  grown  will  be  the  greatest,  and  when  it  is  likely  to 
yield  the  largest  profits.     Whenever  a  depression  of  trade 
occurs,  and  the  demand  for  market  garden  produce  of  any 
kind  is  small,  it  is  the  beginners  in  the  art  who  suffer  as 
a  rule,  and  not  men  who  have  become  established  in  their 
business.     This  year  (1878)  hundreds  of  waggon-loads  of 
excellent  Cabbages  have  been   sold  for  a  sum  little  more 
than  that  which  has  to  be  paid  for  a  load  of  manure,  which 
market  gardeners  always  contrive  to  take  back  with  them 
from    London.     Broccoli    also   were   so   abundant   as   to 
be  scarcely  worth  cartage,  whilst  other  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  only  obtainable  at  high  prices.     This  shows  that  a 
great  point  to  be  observed  with  all  market  gardeners  is  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  a  "  glut  "  in  the  market.     This  is 
somttimes  hardly  possible,  yet  I  think  It  mightbe  prevented 
to  some  extent  if  cultivators  were  to  grow  such  crops  as 
have  always  paid    them  best,    and  which  are  known  to 
succeed  best  in  their  locality,  instead  of  growing  on  a  large 
scale  some  kind  of  produce  for  which  there  happens  to 
have  been,   lor  the  moment,  a  large   demand.     Take  the 
Tomato,  for  instance  ;  when  first  it  found  favour  with  the 
English  public  there  was  a  rage  for  it  all  at  once.     Large 
growers  commenced  its  culture,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  price  was  so  reduced  by  the  quantity  brought  to 
market  from  English  and  foreign  sources,  as  to  make  it  a 
by   no    means   profitable    crop.        Gardenia    flowers    and 
Tea  Roses,  again,   were  at  one  time  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  grower,  and  the  demand  being   great  a  few  growers 
produced  them  in  such  quantities,  that  the  price  obtained 
for  them  has  become  but  little  remunerative  to  any  one, 
except  those  who  happen  to  have  a  good  many  blooms  just 
before  the   "  glut  "  comes.     One  thing  we  may  remark, 
that  however  plentiful  any  kind  of  produce  may  be  in  the 
market,  the  general  public  derive  but  comparatively  little 
benefit  therefrom,  except  in  the  case  of  common  fruits,  or 
vegetables,   or  flowers,  for  the  retail  prices  are  usually 
kept  up  by  the  middlemen,  who  require  large  profits  on  all 
their  goods  ;  and  until  there  is  more  direct  communication 
between   the  grower   and    consumer,    none  but  those  in 
the  most  affluent   circumstances   can  hope  to  obtain   an 
abundance  of  first-rate    English-grown  produce,  such    as 
Grapes,   Peaches,  early  vegetables,   &c.     It  is  a   strange 
fact     that    people   who    live    near    the  market    gardens 
where   the   produce  is  grown  have   to  pay  even    higher 
prices  for  it  than  people  near  the  market,  which  is  of 
course  caused  by  all  goods  having  to  be  first  sent  to  market. 
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The  rent  of  garden  ground  round  London  varies  very 
much  ;  that  nearest  to  town  of  course  is  the  highest  rented, 
but,  as  a  rule,  laud  containing  no  buildings  or  fruit  trees 
is  let  at  from  £6  to  £10  per  acre  ;  and  where  good  estab- 
lished fruit  trees  exist,  £15,  £18,  and  as  much  as  £20  per 
acre  is  often  paid  for  it ;  and  market  gardeners  inform  me 
that  such  land  is  by  far  the  most  profitable,  inasmuch  as 
should  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  be  obtained,  it  goes  far  not  only 
to  pay  the  rent,  but  also  to  defray  labour  and  other  expenses, 
and  the  vegetable  or  other  under-crops  yield,  as  a  rule, 
good  profits. 

To  give  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  florists'  establishments 
near  London  would  be  almost  impossible,  so  plentiful  are 
they.  Barnet,  Potter's  Bar,  Pinchley,  Enfield,  Tottenham, 
Acton,  Ealing,  Feltham,  Isleworth,  Richmond,  and  many 
other  places  abound  with  plant-producing  gardens  of  every 
description  and  size.  Although  many  of  our  largest  fruit 
growers  and  florists  send  large  quantities  of  their  produce 
to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  yet  the  greater 
portion  is  grown  expressly  for  Covent  Garden  market. 
The  hours  duriug  which  the  flower  market  is  open  are 
from  4  to  9  in  the  morning  during  i  he  summer,  and  from 
5  to  9  in  winter  ;  few  persons,  therefore,  who  have  not  some 
special  interest  in  flowers  and  plants  are  there  so  early ; 
nevertheless  a  large  amount  of  business  is  transacted. 
The  building,  which  has  been  erected  since  1870,  is  200  ft. 
one  way  and  76  ft.  the  other ;  the  central  section  is  70  ft. 
high  to  the  ridge,  and  is  efficiently  lighted  by  clerestory 
windows  and  a  lantern-light,  with  ample  pro^asion  for 
veutilation.  The  total  number  of  stalls,  which  consist  of 
two  iron  shelves  or  benches  one  above  the  other,  with  a  few 
square  yards  of  frontage,  number  about  270,  each  one 
being  capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  fair  sized 
market  plants  in  (j-in.  pots  ;  the  rent  of  each  of  these  stalls 
is  about  £7  10s.  per  annum.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
market,  and  within  the  fenced  yard,  standings  are  let  to 
people  who  sell  wild  Ferns  and  similar  plants. 

Everybody  in  London  is,  of  course,  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  small  florists'  establishments,  with 
their  half-a-dozen  or  so  small  houses,  in  which  are  grown 
beddiug  plants  wherewith  to  deck  the  gardens  of  suburban 
villas,  or  a  few  florists'  flowers  with  which  to  supply  a 
casual  customer,  as  such  places  usually  occupy  prominent 
positions  in  important  thoroughfares  where  they  can  be 
readily  seeu  by  passers-by  ;  but  comparatively  few  uncon- 
nected with  the  trade  are  acquainted  with  the  large  plant 
and  indoor  fruit  depots  in  which  goods  are  manufactured 
wholly  for  Coveut  Garden  and  other  London  markets. 
Many  of  these  are  situated  in  positions  so  secluded,  that 
people  might  easily  pass  them  without  observing  even  their 
existence.  There  are  no  elaborately  painted  sign-boards, 
nor  direction  posts  to  make  known  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  character  of  his  stock,  for  as  a  rule  visitors 
to  such  places  are  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 
A  very  interesting  sight  iu  connection  with  the  flower 
markets  in  the  spring  is  the  thousands  of  baskets  and 
boxes  filled  with  flower  roots  of  all  description,  arranged  on 
a  sloping  bank  at  the  west  end  of  the  market.  The  first 
kinds  of  roots  to  appear  are  the  Christmas  Roses  and  the 
Winter  Aconites  ;  then  come  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses, 
which  are  succeeded  by  Daffodils,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Squills,  various  Irises,  Tulips,  double-flowered  Daisies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Sweet  Williams,  fine  blood-red 
Wallflowers,  double-flowered  Scotch  Daisies,  sweet-scented 
Violets,  fine  Phloxes,  Cloves,  Ilollyliocks,  Rockets,  Laven- 
der, and  hundreds  of  other  plants.  Virginian  Creepers, 
Jessamiues,  Irish  Ivies,  Creeping  Jenny,  and  Periwinkles 


also  find  a  ready  sale  for  covering  balooiiies,  bare  walls, 
and  wiudow-sills  of  London  dwellings.  Most  of  these 
flower  roots  are  brought  in  small  tufts  with  their  roots 
rudely  tied  in  Moss,  Fern,  or  Grass,  and  it  is  astonishing  the 
quantities  that  are  weekly  disposed  of  both  by  people  who 
stand  in  the  market  and  by  hawkers  who  take  them  round 
on  their  barrows.  They  range  in  jjrice  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  Cd. 
per  dozen  clumps,  according  to  the  variety.  Such  plants 
as  Ivies  are  brought  in  pots  and  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  Is.  to  3s.  each.  These  kinds  of  plants  are  grown  in 
small,  out-of-the-way  gardens,  as  well  as  in  large  fields ; 
they  are  generally  grown  very  roughly,  the  aim  being 
simply  to  sell  them,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to 
their  good  or  bad  qualities.  But  very  often  amongst  these 
roots  exposed  for  sale  in  this  rough  w.ay  we  may  find  some 
good  old  English  flowers,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
from  any  other  source,  or  at  least  under  the  name  they 
formerly  bore,  or  that  given  to  them  by  the  mai-ket  dealers. 
Roots  of  the  red  and  whit,i  Daisy  always  command  a 
ready  sale,  and  for  excellence  of  strain  those  found  in  the 
market  are  unsurpassed,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  a 
fine  colour ;  they  are  grown  on  well  manured  laud,  and  in 
spring  three  times  a  week  are  sent  to  market  hundreds  of 
dozens  packed  in  shallow  boxes,  which  are  readily  bought 
by  retail  dealers,  who  display  them  on  their  stalls  outside 
the  market  for  sale.  E.arly  in  spring  is  also,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  time  to  see  the  bouquets  in  Coveut  Garden, 
for  they  are  certainly  much  more  beautiful  then  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  They  are  then  composed  of 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Roses,  Gardenias,  Violets,  Spir.-eas, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  white  Lilacs,  blue  Scillas,  Stephanotis, 
Hyacinth  pips,  Orchids,  and  other  choice  and  efiective 
flowers.  Sometimes  we  find  them  composed  of  four  or  five 
blood-red  Roses  (General  Jacqueminot),  each  of  which  are 
backed  up  with  a  few  spr.ays  of  blue  Forget-me-not,  several 
golden  yellow  Roses  (Isabella  Sprunt)  surrounded  with 
light  sprays  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  four  or  five  white 
Roses  (Niphetos),  backed  with  plenty  of  their  own  foliage. 
The  whole  of  these,  when  tastefully  combined  into 
a  large  bouquet,  are  edged  with  Maideu-hair  Ferns, 
white  Lilacs,  and  Rose  leaves,  an  arrangement  the 
effect  of  which  is  excellent.  Button-hole  bouquets 
consist  of  Gardenias  backed  with  their  own  folinge. 
Rosebuds,  too,  are  used  in  the  same  way ;  and  when 
surrounded  by  fresh  and  fragrant  leaves  few  button-hole 
bouquets  are  equal  to  them.  Some  very  effective  oues, 
however,  may  be  seen  composed  of  white  Hyacinth  flowers 
backed  up  by  a  few  flowers  of  the  blue  Scilla  sibirica  or 
the  scarlet  Euphorb'a  jacquinia^flora  ;  some  are  also  made 
of  double  white  Primulas,  Neapolitan  Violets,  Spiraeas, 
and  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  with  good  effect.  At  whatever 
time,  however,  one  may  visit  the  Central  Arcade  of  Covent 
Garden  Market,  we  can  alwjiys  see  something  beautiful 
and  learn  something  which  we  never  knew  before. 

C.  W.  S. 


Calanthes  in  Flower  in  Small  Pans. — Some  time  ago  we 
remarked  in  The  Garden  that  the  plan  of  oalfcivating  Calanthea  in 
smalt  pana,  a  system  practised  ia  Messrs.  Teitch's  nnraery,  Chelsea, 
was  likely  to  prove  an  excellent  one.  The  plants  being  now  in  flower, 
we  can  apeak  of  their  anperiority  over  thoae  which  bare  been  grown 
in  pota  or  allowed  more  root  room.  The  paeudo-bulba  are  very  large, 
and  on  accoant  of  their  confined  roots  and  their  having  been  anspended 
cloae  to  the  glaaa,  they  have  become  well  matured,  and  a  fine  maaa 
of  bloom  ia  the  reaalfc.  The  pana  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  are 
abont  5  in.  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  IJ  in.  deep,  and  many  of 
them  are  farniehed  with  flower.spikes  3  ft.  long  and  as  thiok  as  one's 
thumb  at  tbo  base.  The  individual  blossoms,  too,  appear  to  be  larger 
and  of  a  much  batter  colour  than  those  produced  on  plants  which 
have  had  more  root  room  allowed  them. 
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The  Violet-scented  Crowfoot  (Ranarculna  bullatus). — This 
is  one  of  the  very  few  aweet-ecented,  winter. flowering  plants  which 
we  poesees.  It  ia  now  begiunin^  to  flower  with  me,  jand  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  a  succession  of  blossotna  all  through  the  winter. 
Its  flowera  are  not  showy,  being  about  the  size  and  colonr  of  those  of 
tbe  ordinary  Buttercup,  but  they  are  much  more  doable,  and  they 
possess  a  strong  perfume  like  that  of  Violets,  on  account  of  which 
they  are  very  desirable.  They  are  borne  on  single  stalks  from  6  in. 
to  9  in.  high,  and  about  half-a-dozen  rise  from  each  tuft  of  broad 
hairy  leaves  which  lie  flat  on  the  soil.  It  thrives  vigor- 
cnsly  and  flowers  profusely  in  a  damp  and  partially.fihaded 
Ftitnation.  It  is  very  nseful  for  cutting  for  indoor  decoration,  as  the 
llowers  last  long  in  good  condition.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  Meditor. 
ranean  region  generally,  and  is  the  same  kicd  as  was  imported  from 
Algiers,  and  sold  lastvear  in  large  quantities  at  Stevens'  Sale  Kooms. 
— W. 

Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda. — Well-flowered  plants  of 
this  Melastomad  have  a  strikirg  effect  in  a  greenhouse  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea.  The  plants  of  the  variety  alluded  to  are 
dwarf,  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of  brilliant  violet-purple  blossoms, 
measuring  4  in.  across,  a  result  entirely  different  from  that  produced 
by  the  type,  which  grows  lanky  and'fiowers  sparingly.  The  plants 
are  associated  with  Begonias,  Statices,  Rhododendron  Princess 
of  Wales  {still  one  of  the  best  and  freest-flowering  of  greenhouse 
Khododendrons),  fine-foliaged  plants,  Heaths,  &c.,  amongst  which 
they  form  the  most  attractive  objects. 

Oncidium  Foibesi. — Amongst  Oncidiums  there  are,  perhaps, 
none  which  surpaseca  this  in  beauty  and  nsefnlness.  It  will  grow 
and  flower  freely  under  cool  treatment,  and  its  blossoms  furnish  a 
colonr  which  is  not  frequently  found  in  flowers  at  this  season.  In 
Messrs.  Veitcb's  nursery  we  noticed  the  other  day  plants  of  it  bearing 
strong,  gracefully-arched,  branching  spikes  of  rich  drab  or  chocolate, 
coloured,  gold-laced  blossoms,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  luxuriant  masses  of  O.  varicosum  and  0.  Rogersi,  which  were  in 
flower  in  the  same  house.  Near  these,  in  another  house,  were  also 
a  number  of  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli  in  bloom,  likewise 
several  beautiful  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Indian  Crocnses. 

Caladium  argyrites. — Few  ornamental -leaved  stove  plants 
surpass  in  usefulness  this  pretty  little  Caladium.  It  can  be  grown 
on  and  be  had  in  perfection  even  in  tho  dullest  months  of  winter, 
when  its  lively  green  and  white  leaves  show  themselves  off  con- 
ppicnonsly  either  on  brackets  or  placed  in  small  vases  in  the  conser- 
vatory  or  dwelling  house.  Small  pots  or  pans  are  best  adapted  for 
this  Caladium,  as  under  such  conditions  the  plants  may  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  We  have  often  grown  it  in  flat  bosos  and 
lifted  them  for  placing  in  vases  among  cut  flowers  for  decoration  ab 
Christmas.  In  this  way  the  leaves  keep  fresh  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
the  plants  receive  little  or  no  injury  by  being  thus  transplanted. 
Quantities  of  plants  of  it  are  grown  in  small  pots  in  Messrs.  Hooper 
&■  Co.*8  nursery,  where  they  form  an  effective  fringe  to  shelves  and 
stages  furnished  with  Palms  and  other  green-leaved  plants. 

Anthurium  Scberzerianum  in  Winter. — A  specimen  of  this 
plant  in  Mr.  Wills'  nursery,  Anerley,  is  at  present  furnished  with  a 
large  number  of  brilliant  flower  spathes,  which  appear  to  be  of  a 

-  mucb  daikor  and  richer  colour  than  any  we  have  before  seen.  This 
may  possibly  be  caused  by  their  being  produced  ab  this  unusual  time 
of  the  year,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the 
plant.  The  white-flowered  form  is  also  in  bloom,  but  as  yet  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  counterpart  of  the  red  kind  ;  by  continually  raising 
Siiedlings,  however,  and  by  good  cultivation,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  white-flowered  form  equal   in  every  way  to   the  crimson 

-  kind. 

Chrysanthemuma  in  the  Temple  Gardens. — These  are  just 
now  at  their  best.  They  are  arranged  in  what  may  be  termed  a  long 
temporary  hoase,  consisting  of  glass  and  canvas.  The  taller  plants 
are  grown  in  pots  and  arranged  to  form  a  bank  of  judicionsly-mixed 
colours,  the  pots  and  bare  stems  being  hidden  by  a  close,  low  hedge  of 
Pompones  planted  in  the  front  of  the  border.  The  Japanese  varieties 
are  this  year  exhibited  here  in  considerable  jiumbers,  and  add  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  tbe  collection.  Their  flowers  are  mnchmore 
graceful  and  less  formal  than  globular  or  incurved  flowers,  and  ought 
to  be  seen  at  exhibitions  as  well  as  elsewhere  more  frequently  than  at 
present.  Among  the  most  attractive  Japanese  kinds  we  may  mention 
Elaine,  snowy-white,  very  large  and  handsome  j  Cry.Kang,  pink 
and  white;  Gloire  do  Toulouse,  petals  long  and  narrow,  and  rich 
magenta  in  colour  splashed  with  white ;  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
white ;   Abd-el-Kader,  vivid  blood-red  and  of   medium  size;    Red 


Dragon,  flame  coloured ;  James  Salter,  pink,  with  broad  petals  over- 
lapping each  other  so  as  to  form  a  ball.  Among  incurved  kinds  the  most 
attractive  are  Dr.  Sharp,  magenta,  sweet  scf;nted  ;  Peter  the  Great, 
lemon  coloured  ;  White  Globe;  Triomphe  dn  Nord,  reddish-bronze; 
Sparkler,  well  named  on  account  of  its  red  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  are  edged  with  brilliant  golden-bronze ;  Vesta,  white;  Mrs. 
George  Rundle,  white  ;  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  brijjht  lemon.  The  flowers 
throughout  are  very  large  and  fine,  and  forcibly  show  what  grand 
displays  Chrysanthemums  may  be  induced  to  make  during  the  dallest 
months  of  the  year  even  in  the  centre  of  London. 

The  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  also  very  fine 

this  year,  and  very  early.  Some  of  the  plants  measure  7  ft.  and  8  ft. 
in  height,  and,  being  arranged  in  a  half  circle  near  the  Crystal 
Fountain,  amongst  Tree  Ferns  and  statues,  they  make  a  grand 
display. 

Two  Rare  Phalsenopsida.— In  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  CheU 
sea,  there  are  now  flowering  P.  violacea  and  P.  Esmeralda,  two  rare 
kinds,  which,  though  chiefly  of  botanical  interest,  are  well  worth 
adding  for  the  sake  of  variety  to  any  good  collection  of  Orchids. 

November  Flowers  Out  of  Dooi'S. — Amongst  these  may  be 
named  the  delicately-coloured  Iris  alata,  blooms  of  which  have  been 
shown  us  by  Mr.  Barr.  It  is  the  first  to  flower  in  the  open  ground, 
and  when  potted  early  in  the  season  it  blooms  under  glass  in  October. 
It  is  a  charming  species  of  a  soft  purplish-blue  colonr,  both  standards 
and  falls. 

Dracaenas  and  Orotons  at  Anerley. — Fine  plants  of  these 
intermixed  judiciously  in  a  large  house  in  the  Anerley  Nurseries 
have  at  this  season  a  striking  effect-  They  consist  of  welUdevuloped 
plants  remarkable  for  the  rich  and  varied  colours  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  brought  out  in  perfection  in  the  light,  airy  structure  in 
which  they  are  grown.  This  collection  serves  to  show  that  fine- 
foliaged,  as  well  as  flowering,  plants  are  always  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage when  arranged  in  groups  and  masses  than  in  any  other  way. 

White-flowered  Rue  (Ruta  albiflora). — This  graceful  autumn- 
flowering  plant  may  probably  be  known  by  some  under  its  almost 
unpronounceable,  yet  correct,  generic  name  of  Boenninghausenia.  •  lb 
grows  aboub  2  ft.  high,  and  in  foliage  somewhat  resembles  the 
common  Rue,  but  the  leaves  are  more  finely  divided  and  more  glau- 
cous. The  small,  bell-shaped,  and  pure  white  blossoms  are  borne 
profusely  in  large,  terminal,  lax  panicles,  which  droop  very  grace- 
fully and  last  until  sharp  frosts  curtail  their  beauty.  In  some  locali- 
ties it  is  quite  hardy,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  should  have  some 
slight  protection  in  severe  weather,  if  not  planted  against  a  wall. 
For  conservatory  decoration  it  forms  a  very  attractive  feature  when 
arranged  with  bright  flowering  plants,  and  for  that  purpose  it  well 
deserves  attention.  It  may  be  propagated  freely  by  means  of  out- 
tings  put  in  in  spring,  and  when  grown  ou  with  liberal  treatment  it 
makes  fine  flowering  specimens  for  early  winter  decoration.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nepaul,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  bub 
now  it  is  nob  so  frequently  met  with  in  gardens  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
— W. 

Talisia  meg'aphylla. — The  stove  shrub,  the  approaching  bloom- 
ing of  which,  under  the  name  of  Brownea  erecta  var.  princeps,  in 
one  of  the  houses  at  Lakelands,  near  Cork,  was  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  The  Garden,  tarns  out,  now  that  the  blooms  are  fully 
expanded,  not  to  bo  a  Brownea  at  all,  but  Talisia  megaphylla,  a  native 
of  British  Guiana,  where  its  native  name  is  Toulichi,  under  which, 
perchance,  some  readers  of  The  Garden  who  have  faeen  it  in  its 
native  country  may  be  glad  to  recognise  it  and  learn  its  true  botanical 
name.  It  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  Sapindacese,  or  Soapworts. 
The  flower-scape  is  more  interesting  fro:n  its  curiosity  than  from  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  the  centre  spike  being  upwards  of  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  being  clothed  with  branching,  candelabra-shaped  lateral  flower- 
spikes  for  about  half  its  height.  The  individual  flower-pips  are  small 
and  inconspicuous,  of  a  dull  woolly,  whiteish  colour,  and  somewhat 
resembling  in  form  and  appearance  those  of  the  Portugal  Laurel. 
Thefplant  was  identified  and  named  after  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  Herbarium  ab  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.— W.  E.  G. 

Late-flowering  Marechal  Niel  Rose. — Thinking  it  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  I  write  to  say  that  I  have  this  morning 
(November  5)  cut  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Marechal  Niel  from  a 
standard  which  has  had  no  artificial  protection.  The  size,  colour, 
and  form  of  the  bloom  were  perfect.  Such  a  Rose  so  late  as  November 
in  East  Yorkshire  is,  I  think,  a  rarity. — J.  Holjies,  Beverleyj  East 
Tories. 

Mr.  Lixden  has  opened  an  establishment  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pais, 
Paris,  for  the  sale  of  the  horticultural  products  of  his  well-known 
G  bent  establishment. 
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KOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Nearly  all  the  hardy  herbaceous 
plaiita  wboee  blossoms  have  so  far  withstood  the  damp  and  cold  could 
easily  be  coanted  on  the  fingers.  Even  the  Composites,  naturally 
amoDgst  the  latest  of  autumn  flowers,  now  furnish  but  a  few  solitary 
kinds.  All  the  Asters,  with  the  exception  of  A.  teouifulius  and  A. 
miser  var.  pendnlus,  noted  in  last  week*B  Garden,  are  quite  gone,  and 
the  only  plants  belonging  to  that  natural  order  which  enliven  the  (at 
present)  dreary  herbaceons  ground  at  Kew  are  Neja  falcata  and  N. 
gracilis,  which  have  before  been  mentioned  in  "  Notes  fiom  Kew," 
and  Chrysopsis  pilosa,  a  North  American  perennial,  growing  about 
2  ft.  high  and  bearing  golden-je^Iow  flower  heads.  Nerine  flesnosa, 
H  pleasing  Amaryllid  of  easy  culture,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
has  already  been  noted  as  a  desirable  autumo-flowering  greenhouse 
plant.  It  is,  however,  doing  well  in  an  open  border  by  the  side 
of  a  wall,  and  its  umbels  of  charming  rose-tinted  flowers  look  doubly 
pretty  in  their  solitude.  A  few  spc'cimens  of  Ipomopsis  Beyrichi, 
about  18  in.  high,  have  their  stems  clothed  with  finely-divided  leaves 
and  crowned  with  pretty  flowers  which  are  tubular  in  shape,  the  flat, 
star-like  limb  being  buff,  splashed  with  red. 

Greecliouse  Plints. — Viburnnm  odoratissimnm,  a  Japanese 
Bpeciee,  is  now  gay  with  its  compound  nmbeis  of  bright  coral-red 
fruits  ;  it  is  a  shrub  of  neat  habit,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
decoration  of  the  cool  conservatory  dnring  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months;  the  pretty  fruits  look  well  by  gaslight,  and  the 
plant  would,  no  doubt,  if  ppeuially  grown  for  the  purpose,  make  a 
bandeome  object  for  table  decoration.  Gamolepis  euriopoides,  a 
shrubby  Composite  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  neat  growing 
plant,  with  bright  golden. 3 ellow  flower  heads  and  out  foliage  much 
resembling  that  of  many  Grevilleas,  such  as  G.  Thelemonniana.  The 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  small,  yellowibh-white  blossoms  of  the 
Chinese  Osmantbus  fragrans  renders  it  worthy  of  cultivation  in  any 
collection  of  choice  plants;  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  used  by  the 
CbiueBe  in  sceniirg  high-class  Teas.  Though  known  in  Englidh 
gardens  for  upwards  of  a  century,  it  is  not  nearly  so  frequently  seen 
as  its  merits  deserve.  Acradenia  Franklini,  a  Tasmanian  shrub 
named  after  Lady  Franklin,  belongs  to  the  Rue  family,  and  has 
opposite,  stalked,  rigid,  fragrant  leaves  formed  of  three  leaflets, 
and  etar-like,  white  flowers;  it  forms  a  dense  bush  when  planted 
out,  as  in  the  Winter  Garden  at  Kew.  Acacia  platyptera  is  one  of 
the  earliest. blooming  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  ail  the  Acacias ;  it  flowers  moat  freely  in  a  young  state,  and  speci. 
mer.s  in  small  pots  are  now  gay  with  thousands  of  01  ange-y ellow, 
globular  flower  heads. 

Stove  Plants. — Dombeya  Burgessieo,  a  very  free-flowering  shrub 
or  small  tree  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  large,  fragrant 
blossoms,  white,  veined  with  red.  In  general  habit  it  much  resem- 
blea  its  relation,  Sparmannia  afiicana,  and  is  of  equally  easy  cnlti- 
vation.  At  preeent  this  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  in  the 
great  Palm  stove,  but  it  would  probably  do  well  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
Bilibergia  maoiocalys,  a  beautiful  and  interestiug  BromeIia*i,  is  more 
remai  kable  fur  the  rich  scarlet  colouring  of  the  large  bracts  than 
for  that  of  the  blossoms;  the  leaves  are  about  1^  ft.  long,  and  are 
dark  gieen,  with  pale  ppots  scattered  here  and  there.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  found  on  the  Mossy  branches  of  trees  in  Bahia.  Begonia 
falcifolia,  a  fine  sort  introduced  from  Peru  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  through 
their  collector,  Mr.  Pearce,  is  a  diptinct  and  desirable  plant,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  by  reason  of  its  prolonged  flowering 
season  ;  it  grows  about  2  ft.  high  and  the  stems  are  more  or  less 
branched.  The  somewhat  sickle. shaped  leaves  are  deep  green,  often 
brujized  above  (liipotted  with  white  when  young),  and  deep  red- 
purple  beneath  ;  the  blossoms  are  a  pleasing  rosy-pink  colour.— f. 
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Saving  Old  Bedding  Pelargoniume. — AH  flower  gardens  will 
Boon  be  cleared  of  their  summer  occupatits,  bnt  it  ia  seldom  that 
ar'j-one  saves  the  old  Pelargoninms  for  anolhtr  year  ;  new  sorts  and 
variegated  kinds  are,  however,  often  worth  preserving.  We  have 
tried  various  ways  of  doing  this,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  lifting  all 
the  plants  we  are  going  lo  save  fii>t,  cutting  them  close  down  to  the 
bottom  buds,  and  then  packing  them  as  closely  as  they  will  stand  in 
cntting.boxes  with  a  iitile  light  soil  over  the  roots.  They  are  then 
put  in  a  cool  glasshouse  or  room,  and  by  spring  every  root  will  be  in 
a  growing  state,  throwing  out  numbers  of  shoots  and  making  excellent 
dwarf  plants  for  planting  again  the  following  season. — Cambeun. 

tTmbilicus  Sempervivum. — There  ia  an  immense  quantity  of 
this  bright-flowered  and  mott  interetting  Lebanon  plant  in  the 
Belvedere  Gardens  at  Vienna,  some  of  them  being  in  showy  bloom 
recently  in  the  open  air.  It  seems  quite  hardy,  and  will  prove  a  wel. 
come  addition  to  the  rock  garden.     The  flowers  are  bright  red. — V. 


PLANTING   OUT   BODVABDIAS. 

Many  kinds  of  half-hardy  soft-wooded  plants,  the  natural  time 
of  flowering  of  which  is  during  the  lutuma  or  winter  months, 
are  found  to  succeed  best  when  planted  out  in  the  open  air  in 
summer  in  suitable  soil  and  carefully  lifted  and  potted  when 
about  to  commence  flowering  late  in  autumn.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Bouvardias.  Cutlingj  of  them  should  be  taken  o£E 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  inserted  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with  a  compost  formed 
of  finely  sifted  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand  in  about  equal  parts. 
When  inserted  they  should  be  placed  upon  cinder  ashes  in  a 
close  frame,  where  they  will  soon  strike  root  without  the  aid 
of  bottom  heat.  When  fairly  rooted  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  pots  some  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  placed  upon  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  similar  struc- 
ture. About  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  they  should 
be  shifted  into  pots  some  5  in.  in  diameter.  The  soil  used  may 
consist  of  about  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  leaf  raovild 
with  possibly  a  portion  of  sand.  Peat  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  leaf  mould  if  desired,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  plants  are  found  to  do  equally  well  without  it.  As  the 
season  advances  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  cold  pits  or  frames 
and  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air.  They  may  be  planted 
out  about  the  first  week  in  June. 

It  is  essential  that  the  pots  should  be  well  filled  with  roots 
when  the  planting  out  takes  place,  and  the  ball  of  soil  should 
not  be  broken  with  the  view  of  setting  the  roots  at  liberty. 
The  roots  will  be  found  to  strike  into  the  fresh  soil  readily 
enough,  and  keeping  the  balls  entire  greatly  facilitates  the 
process  of  lifting  and  repotting,  so  as  to  cause  as  little  check 
to  the  plants  as  possible.  If  the  soil  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  planted  be  of  a  heavy  ch  racter,  it  should  be  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  the  introduction  of  a  portion  of  light  turfy  soil 
and  leaf  mould ;  but  in  ordinary  rich  light  garden  mould  they 
are  found  to  succeed  admirably. 

When  the  plants  have  become  fairly  established  in  the  soil 
and  are  growing  freely  the  stronger  shoots  should  be  stopped, 
and  a  few  stakes  may  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  form  compact  and  symmetrical  bushes.  Towards  the 
end  of  September  most  of  them  will  be  showing  trusses  of 
bloom  buds,  and  before  these  become  further  developed  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  potted,  using  pots  of 
such  a  size  as  the  plants  may  require,  but  avoiding  at  the  same 
time  anything  like  overpotting.  Pots  some  8  in.  in  diameter 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  size,  and  the 
soil  used  may  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  already  re- 
commended. The  plants  should  now  be  neatly  staked,  and 
should  be  placed  for  a  time  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  where 
they  should  be  syringed  frequently  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  flagging,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  making 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  potted  too  wet.  In  a  few  days  they 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  recovered  from  the  check 
caused  by  removal ;  and  by  the  1st  of  October,  not  later,  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  continue 
to  bloom  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  especially 
if  that  structure,  after  the  third  week  in  October,  be  kept 
somewhat  close  and  warm,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  occupy  a 
position  pretty  close  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as  they  have  fairly 
ceased  flowering  water  should  be  to  some  extent  withheld,  and 
the  plants  when  at  rest  may  be  placed  in  any  situation  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  much  under  40°.  When  they 
again  begin  to  show  signs  of  growing  they  should  be  cut  well 
in,  and  placed  in  a  favourable  position  as  regards  light  and 
warmth  ;  and  when  the  young  shoots  have  attained  1  in.  or 
more  in  length,  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  from  the  plants, 
or  the  ball  of  earth  should  be  very  considerably  reduced  and 
the  roots  cut  in,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  accommodated  in 
pots  of  a  smaller  size.  In  June  they  should  be  again  planted 
out,  when  they  will  be  found  to  make  better  specimens  for 
potting  in  the  autumn  than  younger  plants. 

There  are  now  several  fine  species  and  varieties  amongst 
Bouvardias.  One  of  the  very  best  is  B.  Humboldti  corymbi- 
flora,  which  comes  into  flower  earlier  than  the  others  ;  and  the 
blooms,  which  are  produced  in  bunches  of  twelve  or  more 
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together,  are  of  larger  size,  rivalling  in  purity  oE  colour,  as 
well  as  in  delicacy  of  perfume,  those  of  the  well-known  Ste- 
phanotis.  B.  alba  odorata,  also  white,  has  flowers  of  great 
substance  and  highly  perfumed.  They  are  shorter  in  the  tube 
than  those  of  B.  Hnmboldti  corymbiflora,  and  last  long  in  good 
condition.  Among  many  other  free-growing  white-flowered 
kinds  may  be  mentioned  Bridal  Wreath,  Davisoni,  jasminoides, 
longiflora,  umbellata  alba,  and  Vreelandi,  the  last  named  being 
a  very  fine  free-flowering  kind.  The  flower  tubes  of  Maiden's 
Blush  are  of  a  delicate  pink  shade;  and  those  of  multiflora, 
violet  tipped  with  white.  B.  flava  is  a  very  distinct  variety 
with  yellow  flowers;  and  Hogarth,  leiantha,  splendens,  and 
Van  JSouttei  are  all  fine  free-flowering  scarlet  sorts. 

Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  P.  Grieve. 


A  PROLIFEROUS   ROSE. 
TuE  accompanying  figure  represents  a  very  complete  instance 
of  what  is  termed  median  prolification,  a  kind  of  malformation 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  branch  bear- 


ing normal  leaves.  Those  parts  of  the  flower  present  are  more 
or  less  metamorphosed  and  scattered  on  the  elongated  floral 
axis,  whilst  stamens  and  pistils  are  wholly  wanting.  I  have  so 
recently  written  something  respecting  the  significance  of  the 
singular  reversions  frequently  met  with  in  the  organs  of  plants, 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  theme  again. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


AUTUMN  PLANTING  GLADIOLL 
Since  the  insertion  of  my  remarks  on  these  beautiful  autumn 
flowers  several  notices  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  their  cul- 
ture, and  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
leaving  them  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  about  which 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists.  As  I  have  been  for 
perhaps  as  long  a  time  growing  the  Gladiolus  as  any  other 
amateur  cultivator  in  a  small  way,  some  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  cultivation  may  not  be  out  of  place  ;  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  Gladioli  grown  in  other  places,  both  in  England  and 
France,  having  been  afforded  me,  my  experience  is  somewhat 
wider  than  my  own  small  culture  might  seem  to  warrant. 
That  with  them,  as  with  many  of  the  Lily  tribe,  a  difficulty  in 
their  cultivation  has  been  felt  by  all,  except  in  a  few  favoured 
localities,  ever  since  the  great  improvement  of  the  varieties 
took  place.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  growing  psittacinus, 
gandavensis,  oppositifolius,  or  even  brenchleyensis,  but  as 
soon  as  the  blood  (so  to  speak)  became  intermixed  and  increase 


in  size,  texture,  and  beauty  of  colouring  took  place,  then  deli- 
cacy of  constitution  set  in,  and  nearly  all  Gladiolus  growers 
have  more  or  less  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  new 
and  valuable  varieties.  There  have  been  two  theories  as  to 
the  loss  of  bulbs,  one  which  attributes  it  to  a  disease  analogous 
to  the  Potato  disease  and  to  that  which  affects  sometimes  the 
Crocus,  and  another  which  says  it  is  owing  to  exhaustion. 
Now,  although  my  own  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  correct  view 
of  these  two  is  very  strong,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  it, 
but  simply  to  note  the  fact,  and  to  see  how  it  has  influenced 
their  culture. 

"We  are  all  aware  that  certain  soils  are  congenial  to  some 
plants,  and  destructive  to  others  ;  the  whole  family  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  their  allies  hate  chalk,  and  only  dwindle  away 
and  die  on  it,  while  the  Fig  and  Apricot  rejoice  greatly  on  it ; 
a  heavy  soil  is  death  to  all  the  Lily  tribe,  and  therefore  the 
Gladiolus  will  not  thrive  on  it.  He  would  be  a  wizard,  indeed, 
who  could  get  his  Lilies  to  thrive  on  the  London  clay ;  and, 
therefore,  where  there  is  a  heavy  retentive  soil,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  Gladiolus  can  be  grown  with  any  degree  of 
comfort.  A  fresh  loam,  that  which  is  ordinarily  called  good 
market  garden  soil,  suits  them  well ;  but  even  where  the  soil 
is  suitable  considerable  care  is  required  to  obtain  success.  The 
plan  adopted  in  France,  and  almost  universally  in  England,  is 
to  plant  in  the  spring  (March  or  April),  and  to  lift  the  bulbs  in 
November,  drying  them  carefully  and  keeping  them  so  until 
planting  time.  The  commoner  and  hardier  sorts  have  been 
sometimes  left  in  the  ground,  but  growers  have  been  chary  in 
so  treating  the  choicer  varieties.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  begun  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  and 
for  the  following  reason  :  I  had  about  five  years  ago  planted  a 
considerable  quantity  of  spawn  in  a  portion  of  my  garden, 
now  occupied  with  Roses ;  in  taking  up  the  spawn  in  the 
autumn  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
had  been  overlooked  and  left  in  the  ground,  for  each 
year  bulbs  have  made  their  appearance  ;  they  have 
flowered  well,  and  when  lifted  have  been  large  and 
healthy;  and,  as  since  the  time  I  alluded  to,  we  have  had  win- 
ters of  varying  character — wet  and  severe— and  the  bulbs  had 
evidently  not  suffered,  I  was  led  to  ask  myself  whether  it 
might  not  be,  that,  although  in  some  cases  apparently  the 
bulbs  were  not  injured  by  being  lifted  and  kept  dry,  yet  that 
the  loss  which  I  so  often  had  to  lament  might,  perhaps,  be 
avoided  if  I  left  them  in  the  ground.  The  result  was,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  there  were  no  losses  amongst  the 
bulbs,  and  that  the  blooms  were  some  of  the  finest  that  I  have 
ever  had  of  the  varieties  so  treated. 

In  adopting  this  plan  somewhat  more  extensively  this 
autumn  I  shall  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  frost,  for  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Gladiolus,  when  planted  deep,  is  likely  to 
be  injured  by  it,  except  in  very  severe  winters  ;  and  should 
such  a  winter  be  before  us,  it  will  be  easy  for  those  who  culti- 
vate on  a  small  scale  to  put  some  covering  on  the  beds,  suchas 
Brake  or  long  litter,  removing  it  when  all  fear  of  frost  is  gone. 
I  did  not  find  that  the  bulbs  left  in  the  ground  were  one  bit 
earlier  in  coming  up  than  those  planted  alongside  of  them, 
and  they  came  into  flower  about  the  same  time.  The  preva- 
lence of  wet  is,  I  think,  more  to  be  feared  than  frost,  while 
wireworm  may  also  in  some  grounds  be  troublesome.  The 
depth  at  which  I  usually  plant  is  6  in.,  but  for  autumn  plant- 
ing I  should  be  inclined  to  go  deeper  still,  so  as  to  secure  the 
corms  from  frost. 

Another  question  connected  with  this  is.  Are  not  English- 
raised  varieties  more  likely  to  have  vigorous  constitutions  than 
those  which  are  raised  abroad  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, but  which  when  coming  to  our  colder  and  wetter 
climate  suffer  ?  Everything  would  seem  to  justify  such  a  conclu- 
sion. One  great  merit  attributed,  and  with  justice,  to  our 
English-raised  Roses  is,  that  we  can  secure  that  vigour  of  consti- 
tution without  which  a  Rose,  however  beautiful,  is  comparatively 
worthless ;  and  Mr.  Kelway  tells  us  that  he  knows  little,  if 
anything,  of  losses  in  his  large  experience  of  the  Gladiolus,  so 
that  a  good  deal  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  this.  The  vigour 
of  those  exhibited  by  him  cannot  be  questioned.  Whichever 
plan  may  be  adopted,  that  of  planting  them  now  or  in  spring, 
the  beds  should  be  prepared  now.  My  own  plan  is  to  dig  in 
a  quantity  of  well-decomposed  cow  manure,  and  then  to  turn 
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it  up  roughly,  to  remain  so  during  the  winter.  I  prefer  cow- 
manure  as  being  less  hot  than  horse  manure,  and  al^o  less 
likely  to  generate  fungi.  When  planting  I  generally  put  a 
little  sharp  sand  round  each  bulb,  .and  have  sometimes  used 
charcoal,  although  I  think  this  is  unnecessary.  It  was,  many 
years  ago,  supposed  that  manure  was  injurious  to  them,  but  it 
is  not,  unless  it  be  fresh,  in  which  state  no  bulbs  or  corms 
seem  to  like  it.  When  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of 
8  in.  or  9  in.,  I  gener,illy  top-dress  with  manure,  so  as  to  give 
greater  vigour  to  the  plants  and  keep  the  ground  cool;  the 
rains  wash  down  the  salts  contained  in  the  manure,  while  it 
keeps  the  surface  from  drying  up  by  exposure  either  to  sun  or 
drying  winds.  Mr.  Kelway  uses  a  very  large  quantity  of 
manure  in  his  grounds,  and  with  what  success  we  all  know. 
If  the  season  be  dry,  the  beds  must  be  watered,  a  thorough 
good  drenching  being  given  to  them,  so  as  to  wet  the  soil 
well. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  revert  to  this  subject  of  culture  be- 
cause I  should  like  some  of  those  who  grow  the  Gladiolus  to 
give  the  autumn  planting  a  fair  trial  and  to  report  the  result ; 
it  would  be  such  an  immense  saving  of  trouble,  that  it  would 
be  hailed  as  a  capital  innovation.  I  shall  give  it  a  good  trial 
myself  this  autumn,  and  hope  to  record  the  results  in  The 
Garden.  The  season  his  been  a  favourable  one  for  the  ripen- 
ing o£f  and  storing  of  the  bulbs,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  hear 
that  they  have  been  lifted  well.  Delta. 


ARUM  LILIES  (CALLAS)  IN  TEENCHB3. 
These  plants  are  grown  largely  for  market,  and  they  are  also 
used  in  large  quantities  for  decoration  of  all  descriptions.  They 
succeed  well  alongwith  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  the  bright  glossy 
leaves  and  snow-white  flowers  of  the  Calla  contrasting  effec- 
tively with  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Pelai-goniums.  or  with 
any  red  Chrysanthemum,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Julia  La- 
gravere.  Quantities  of  the  Calla  should  be  grown  in  large 
gardens,  to  be  used  for  filling  up  vacancies  between  tall-grow- 
ing Chrysanthemums  or  other  plants,  positions  in  which  they 
impart  a  lively  appearance  to  the  whole  surroundings.  I  grow 
a  great  many  Callas  for  winter  flowering.  Before  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  growing  them  in  trenches  our  stock  was  but  limited, 
but  they  are  so  readily  increased  on  the  planting-out  system, 
that  a  small  stock  may  soon  be  worked  into  a  large  one.  The 
planting  out  in  the  north  of  England  should  be  done  not  later 
than  the  end  of  May  if  very  large  plants  are  required.  Trenches 
should  he  taken  out  in  a  moist  situation  about  IJ  ft.  wide  and 
1  ft.  deep,  and  in  the  bottom  of  each  should  be  put  a  thick 
layer  of  well  rotted  manure,  to  which  should  be  added  a  second 
layer  of  leaf  mould,  the  whole  being  pressed  firmly  down  with 
a  rake.  The  plants  should  then  be  turned  out  of  their  pots 
and  the  balls  of  soil  thoroughly  shaken  from  them,  in  order  to 
disentangle  their  roots.  We  then  arrange  them  according  to 
their  different  sizes.  Their  roots  are  spread  out  on  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  after  which  a  little  leaf  soil  is  scattered  over 
them  and  worked  in  amongst  the  roots.  The  trenches  are  then 
fillod  in  with  the  ordinary  soil  to  within  2  in.  or  so  of  the  sur- 
face; thus  the  roots  can  at  all  times  be  abundmtly  supplied 
with  water.  A  distance  of  Ij  ft.  asunder  will  be  wide  enough 
apart  for  large  plants,  and  1  ft.  for  smaller  ones.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  these  plants  continue  to  grow  all  the  year 
round  ;  their  leaves,  at  least,  die  gradually  down  in  summer, 
but  the  roots  are  doubtless  growing  all  this  time,  providing 
themselves  with  new  fibres,  and  forming  and  developing  young 
offsets  or  bulbs,  which  swell  with  great  rapidity  when  the 
season  of  growth  begins. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  three  different  sizes  of  plants  and 
plant  them  out  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  strongest  offshoots  of  this  year's  growth  will 
produce  the  largest  stems,  and  also  the  largest  flowers,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  of  course  always  assuming  that  no 
other  growths  are  encouraged  to  form  them.selves  round  the 
principal  stem  during  the  growing  season  in  the  course  of  the 
secoud  year,  and  that  the  plants  are  encouraged  before  and 
after  being  planted  out.  The  vigour  of  old  plants  is  not  so 
easily  concentrated  in  one  stem  on  account  of  their  fertility  in 
forming  ofiahoots,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  better  adapte(J 


for  show  plants,  or,  as  before  suggested,  they  make  excellent 
material  for  forming  a  groundwork,  so  to  speak,  for  better 
plants  in  a  show  house  or  conservatory,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
utility  in  cases  of  furnishing,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  not 
easily  surpassed.  After  being  planted  out,  little  atteution  will 
be  necessary  beyond  that  of  giving  a  watering  in  case  the  soil 
should  become  dry  about  the  roots,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
where  the  soil  and  trenches  have  been  properly  prepared.  Our 
plants  are  now  being  lifted,  and  the  opportunity  is  a  favour- 
able one  for  selecting  a  quantity  of  young  plants  for  growing 
on  as  single-stemmed  specimens  next  year.  An  opening  is 
taken  out  in  front  and  on  either  side  of  the  plant  with  a  fork, 
which  is  then  inserted  between  the  plant  to  be  moved  and  the 
next  plant,  and  the  roots  are  lifted  without  the  slightest  injury. 
The  young  plants  required  for  next  year  are  then  separated 
from  the  parent,  and  all  are  potted  and  taken  to  a  cold  frame, 
which  is  kept  closed  and  moist  tor  a  few  days  till  root  action 
has  again  commenced.  The  circumscribed  space  allotted  to 
the  roots  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  used  induce  them  to  make 
a  thicket  of  roots,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  receive 
any  check  in  lifting.  I  have  measured  four  plants  grown  with 
single  stems,  and  I  found  the  circumference  of  each  stem  to  be 
9  in.,  a  result  which,  when  it  is  remembered  is  attained  with- 
out much  labour  or  inconvenience,  cannot  be  considered  other- 
wise than  satisfactory.  W.  Hinds. 
Otterapool. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Persons  intending  to  parohase  a  selection  of  Carnationa  and  Picotees 
or  similar  plants  for  which  there  ia  a  large  demand,  should  now  do 
so  without  delay,  as  where  there  ia  oonvenienoetokeep  them  over  the 
winter  this  is  a  good  time  to  get  them.  If  there  be  no  cold  frame  or 
similar  etraoture  to  keep  the  plants  from  wet  and  froat,  it  ia,  however, 
better  not  to  purchase  until  the  time  for  planting  out  in  March  has 
arrived.  Growers  are  now  removing  the  layera  from  the  parent  plants, 
and  it  is  much  better  to  send  them  out  now  for  two  reasons;  firat, 
they  do  not  receive  any  oheck  to  their  growth,  even  if  aent  long  dis- 
tances, and  aeoondly,  they  may  be  packed  in  very  much  smaller 
compasa  ;  a  hundred  paira  can  be  packed  in  a  very  small  box  weigh- 
ing a  few  pounda.  In  spring  they  must  be  aent  long  diatancea  in 
pota,  when  a  hundred  paira  would  weigh  with  the  paobing  nearly  a 
hundredweight.  This  being  the  time  to  pot  the  plants,  a  few  remarks 
on  their  culture  may  be  useful.  3-ia  pots  are  the  beat  adapted  for 
them.  I  pot  one  large  plant  or  two  small  onea  in  each  ;  rich  turfy 
loam  with  a  fourth  part  of  leaf  mould  and  aa  much  aand  well  mixed 
together  ia  an  exoellent  oompoat  for  them.  The  pota  should  be  placed 
in  framea,  plunged  in  aome  light  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuae,  and  the 
lights  should  be  kept  rather  close  at  first.  During  the  winter  the  at. 
tention  they  require  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  pota  free  from 
green  mould  or  Mo3S,  and  all  decaying  leavea  must  be  picked  from 
the  planta ;  decayed  portions  of  leaves  can  be  cut  o£t'  with  a  pair  of 
eoiaaora.  The  frames  muat  alao  be  carefully  attended  to  daring 
winter,  and  abundant  auppliea  of  freah  air  moat  be  admitted  ;  indeed,  a 
constant  circulation  may  be  kept  up  at  ail  tiraea  except  when  the  air 
ia  heavily  charged  with  moisture.  During  winter,  damp  muat  be 
carefully  excluded  from  the  framea  if  poaaible  ;  it  ia  the  worat  enemy 
of  the  Carnation.  Clear,  frosty  weather  aaits  the  plants  beat ;  the 
mould  in  the  pota  may  be  frozen  and  the  effect  of  it  not  be  felt  by 
the  planta.  It  ia  rather  singular  that  the  aouthern  growers  are  afraid  to 
plant  out  in  the  autumn,  in  case  they  ahould  lose  their  valuable  plants, 
and  yet  as  far  north  as  Newoaatle-upon-Tyne  they  plant  out  in  No- 
vember or  early  in  December,  and  from  theae  planta  produce  very 
large  flowera,  the  planta  making  moat  vigorous  growth.  They  trench 
the  ground  well,  working  aome  rotten  atable  manure  into  the  aoil. 
Pig  manure  muat  not  be  nsed,  aa  it  produces  canker  ;  the  sweepings 
from  a  cattle  market,  laid  up  for  a  year  before  using  it,  ia  an  excellent 
manure.  The  plants  may  be  put  out  18  in.  apart,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  place  a  few  handfnla  of  rotten,  tnrfy  maiden  loam  round 
the  roota  of  each  plant,  but,  aa  turfy  loam  ia  seldom  free  from  wire, 
worm,  it  must  be  carefully  looked  over  for  that  peat.  It  ia  a  good 
plan  to  aurface.dreaa  the  ground  between  the  planta  with  rotten 
manure  from  an  old  Mushroom. bed  or  a  spent  hotbed.  This  ia  excel, 
lent  to  ateady  the  planta,  although,  aa  a  further  precaution,  eapeoially 
in  exposed  positiona,  a  neat  stick  ahould  be  placed  to  each  plant.  The 
planta  are  alao  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  during  alternate 
frosts  and  thawa  in  winter,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  the  mulching  pre. 
vents  this.  No  other  attontiou  will  be  neoeaaary  until  the  planta 
begin  to  "  spindle,"  that  ia,  to  run  up  to  flower,  when  a  neat  stick 
about  2  ft.  oat  of  the  groi}Q(^  ehould  be  pierced  to  each  plant.    During 
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the  season  of  growth  the  plants  maab  be  watered  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  a  £^00 d  soaking  mast  be  given,  nob  watering;  a?aia  until  it  is 
actoally  necesaary.  If  we  would  take  as  mnoh  paiua  with  these  One 
tardy  flowers  when  they  are  planted  out  in  beds  as  our  Newcastle  and 
other  northern  growers  do,  perhaps  we  would  also  manage  them  well. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  are  well  worth  a  little  extra  trouble,  and  would 
form  a  delightful  feature  in  any  garden.  When  I  was  an  under  gar- 
dener in  Scotland  I  had  to  attend  to  two  beds  of  Carnations  in  a  geo- 
metrically laid-out  flower  garden;  each  bed  would  be  about  20  ft.  long, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  we  scarcely  lost  a  plant  during  winter. 
It  was  necessary  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  beds  occasionally.  The 
following  id  a  selection  of  the  best  florist  Carnations  for  cnltare  in 
bods  in  the  north ;  the  Picotees  are  more  hardy,  and  nearly  all  the 
varieties  may  be  planted  out:  Scarlet  Bizarres — Admiral  Curzon, 
Lord  Napier,  Lnrd  Rancliffe,  John  Barnetb,  Mercury;  Crimson 
Bizarres — Black  Diamond,  Rifleman,  Isaac  Wilkinson,  William  Murray, 
John  Harland,  Albion's  Pride;  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres — Sarah 
Payne,  Satisfaction;  Purple  Flakes— Dr.  Foster,  Lord  Derby^  Earl  of 
Stamford ,  James  Douglas ;  Scarlet  Flakes — Mr.  Battersby,  Sportsman, 
James  Gheetham,  Superb,  William  Harland,  and  all  the  Rose  Flakes. 
Those  who  intend  to  cultivate  their  plants  in  pots  mast  get  all  pre- 
parations completed  in  good  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
manure  ready  at  least  six  months  previously.  I  use  manure  from 
the  stables  from  which  most  of  the  litter  has  been  shaken  out.  It 
must  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  should  be  turned  over  fre. 
quently  to  prevent  over-heating.  Manure  prepared  in  this  way  is 
moat  useful  in  the  potting  shed.  One  barrow-load  of  it  to  one  of 
leaf  mould  and  four  of  turfy  loam  is  the  oompoafc  I  use  for  Carnations 
in  pots,  and  it  is  as  well  to  mix  it  up  at  least  two  months  or  more 
before  using  it.  The  turfy  loam  should  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  the 
hands,  a  plan  preferable  to  chopping  it  up,  and  carefully  examine 
every  particle  of  it  for  wireworms,  Potting  is  performed  about  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  March,  and  if  the  plants  can  be  placed 
in  cold  frames  for  a  month  before  taming  them  out  in  the  open 
ground  so  much  the  better.  Many  growers  place  the  plants  out-of- 
doors  as  they  are  potted,  but  if  a  downpour  of  cold  rain  takes  place 
immediately,  the  plants  are  very  likely  to  be  much  injured  by  it. 
The  plants  ought  also  to  be  free  from  green  fly  before  they  are 
placed  out-of-doors;  this  is  a  very  troublesome  pest,  indeed,  to  Car- 
nation growers,  but  I  find  if  the  plants  are  occasionally  fumigated 
with  Tobacco  smoke  daring  the  winter  that  it  can  be  destroyed. 
Fumigation  is  more  cleanly  and,  perhapjs,  more  effectual  than 
dipping  the  plants  in  any  mixture  strong  enough  to  kill 
them.  It  ia  very  pleasant  work  for  the  ardent  cultivator 
to  attend  to  the  plants  when  they  are  spindling  for  bloom, 
tying  the  stems  to  the  sticks,  and  watching  the  expanding  buds. 
Nearly  all  the  large  full  flowers  have  a  tendency  to  split  their  pods, 
and  the  splitting  begins  sometimes  as  soon  as  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
can  be  discerned.  This  must  be  watched  for,  and  the  segments  on 
the  opposite  side  must  be  slit  down  a  little,  and  the  calyx  should  be 
tied  round  with  a  strip  of  matting.  When  the  plants  come  into 
flower  they  should  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  A  few  dozen  have 
quite  a  unique  effect  amongst  other  plants.  The  exhibitor  will  alao 
place  his  plants  under  glass,  but  he  will  not  arrange  them  amongst  a 
miscellaneoua  collection  of  plants  ;  they  mast  all  be  placed  together, 
the  open  flowers  in  a  cool  part  of  the  house,  and  those  that  are  not 
so  far  advanced  in  a  part  of  it  where  they  can  get  more  sun.  Many 
persons  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  greenhouse  wherein  they  can 
place  their  plants  at  blooming  time.  An  excellent  substitute  may 
be  found  by  utilising  any  spare  lights  that  are  not  in  use  for  other 
purposes;  the  lights  may  be  fixed  high  enough  to  be  1  ft.  high  above 
the  highest  flowers  by  any  plan  that  may  be  available  at  the  time. 
I  simply  drive  two  rows  of  posts  into  the  ground  ;  one  row  is  6  in. 
higher  than  the  other,  and  on  the  top  of  each  row  of  posts  I  nail  a 
alight  rail.  The  rails  serve  to  support  the  lights  and  to  steady  the 
posts,  as  they  also  are  of  light  material.  Some  light  shading  nailed 
on  the  posts  will  protect  the  bloom  from  high  winds.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  shade  the  glass  lights,  as  Carnation  and  Piootee  blooms 
speedily  shrivel  up  if  exposed  to  the  sun.  J.  Douglas. 


AMPELOPSIS   YEITGHI  &    OTHER  WALL   PLANTS. 

Nothing  ia  more  objectionable  than  buildings  defaced  by  nail-holes, 
the  result  of  tacking  np  climbing  plants,  unless  it  be  their  sprawling 
about  in  the  wild,  uncared-for  condition  which  they  too  often 
assume.  No  wall  that  has  any  pretention  to  neatness  and  finish 
should  have  a  plant  trained  to  it  without  either  a  trellia  or  strained 
wires,  unless  it  be  such  plants  as  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and  the  different 
varieties  of  Ivy,  that  cling  with  such  tenacity,  as  not  to  require  any 
other  means  of  support  than  that  which  Nature  has  given  them. 
A  very  fine  and  pleasing  effect  may  be  made  by  using  these  two 
kinds  of  plants  alone  in  alternate  divisions  of  5  ft.  or  so  wide,  accord. 


ing  to  the  space  to  be  covered  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  it  should  be 
with  the  Ivies  of  neat,  close  growth,  such  as  Hedera  elegantiaHima 
and  H,  aurea,  which,  if  clipped  every  spring,  make  fresh,  bright 
foliage  that  commands  admiration.  The  contrast  between  those 
and  the  Ampelopsis  is  most  striking,  and  particularly  so  during 
the  autumn,  after  the  latter  becomes  a  rich  claret  colour,  as  it 
always  dops  in  a  light,  exposed  situation.  The  only  drawback  which, 
it  has  is  its  being  deciduoua,  but  by  planting  it,  as  above  indicated, 
between  ornamental  Ivies,  its  foliage  ia  not  so  much  missed  for  the 
short  time  it  ia  off  aa  it  otherwise  would  be.  Those,  therefore,  who 
have  walls  they  wish  to  cover  with  something  really  cheerful-looking, 
that  will  give  them  little,  if  any,  further  trouble,  cannot  do  better 
than  use  these  plants  for  the  purpose;  and,  if  the  soil  before  putting 
them  in  is  well  broken  up,  and  a  little  rotten  manure  added,  they  will 
not  be  long  in  running  to  the  top,  especially  if  assiated  occasionally 
during  the  summer  with  soap-suds  or  other  similar  sewage,  as  their 
roots,  being  so  close  to  the  building,  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  bene- 
fited by  any  rain  that  may  fall.  On  dwellings,  most  people  have  a 
desire  for  Roses,  and  charming  wall  plants  they  are,  besides  whicli 
it  is  the  only  situation  in  which  some  of  the  best  of  them  can  ha 
grown  successfully,  owing  to  the  shelter  and  protection  they  require. 
Take  the  Mareohal  Niel,  for  instance,  the  young  foliage  of  which  gets 
pinched  and  cut  about  when  grown  exposed  aa  atandarda  or  on 
trellisea,  but  on  walla  facing  south  or  south-west  they  escape 
and  flower  profusely.  The  grandest  display  of  this  fine  Rose  I 
ever  saw  was  in  a  position  of  this  kind  ;  but,  wherever 
planted,  the  thing  is  to  encourage  as  much  young  wood  of  medium 
size  a'^  there  is  room  to  lay  in,  as  it  is  from  this  that  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  are  produced.  To  spur  this  in  or  to  prune  as  most  other 
Roses  are  pruned,  is  to  cut  these  away,  aa  almost  every  bud,  except 
those  at  the  base,  contains  a  bloom  in  embryo,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
most  other  climbing  Roses,  all  of  which  flower  with  muoh  greater 
freedom  when  treated  in  the  above-named  way.  The  best  plan  for 
training  these  ia  to  drive  in  some  studs  with  holes  in  the  end,  through 
which  to  run  the  wires  for  support,  and  then  get  a  strain  from  one 
end  that  each  may  be  made  tight  and  fast.  If  these  wires  run  along 
every  second  or  third  course  they  will  be  quite  near  enough  together, 
and  save  the  introduction  of  nails  and  shreds,  besides  giving  greater 
security.  For  training  Clematises,  Honeysuckle,  and  other  similar 
twining  plants,  wires  strained  vertically  are  best,  as  then  they  are 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  young  shoots,  which  wend  their  way  up 
them  without  any  assistance.  The  great  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  first-named  of  late  renders  them  very  desirable  as  wall 
plants,  a  position  in  which  they  succeed  admirably,  and  ahow  off 
their  magnificent  flowera  to  great  advantage.  Jackmanni,  and  others 
of  similar  depth  of  colour,  are  moat  striking  on  pale  walls,  the  light 
backing  showing  up  in  capital  contrast  with  the  blue  flowers,  and  red 
brick  do?9  the  same  for  such  delicate  shades  as  lanuginosa  and  others 
of  that  class.  To  grow  these  really  well  they  require  great  depth  of 
soil,  and  not  only  this,  but  plenty  of  rotten  manure  as  well,  and  to 
be  liberally  assisted  when  growing  and  blooming  with  water  or 
sewage,  which  greatly  prolongs  their  beauty.  The  flowera  of  these 
being  made  on  the  yoang  growth,  the  way  to  treat  them  is  to  cat  off 
most  of  that  made  the  previous  year,  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two  at 
the  base,  each  of  which  will  start,  and  again  fill  up  the  space  made 
vacant.  Some  growers  cut  them  entirely  down,  but  that  only  answers 
for  certain  kinds,  and  for  such  as  are  grown  in  beda,  but  even  with 
these  it  has  a  weakening  effect,  as  they  are  so  long  denuded  of  foliage. 
Another  strikingly  ornamental  plant  for  walls  ia  the  old  Biguonia 
radicans,  a  plant  that  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  its  merits  de- 
serve. I  well  remember  how  much  I  waa  struck  with  it  the  first 
time  I  saw  it  in  bloom,  rivalling,  as  it  did,  many  of  the  tender  exotica 
grown  with  so  muoh  care  under  glass.  The  flowers  of  this  fine  old 
creeper  are  about  G  in.  long,  trumpet-shaped,  and  are  borne  in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots,  and  aa  theae  are  aomewbat  atiff  and 
stand  out  from  the  wall  2  ft.  or  so,  the  whole  are  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Biguonia  radicans  is  a  plant  that  requires  a  warm  aspect 
and  a  light,  dry  soil  to  grow  in,  and  if  these  conditions  can  be  se- 
cured, it  soon  covers  a  large  space.  Before  planting  the  best  way  ia 
to  drain  the  border  at  a  good  depth  by  putting  in  a  layer  of  brickbats, 
which  will  quickly  carry  off  surplus  water  during  the  winter,  and 
raise  the  temperature  several  degrees;  and  if  in  addition  to  this  the 
roots  be  kept  mulched  over  in  frosty  weather  the  plant  will  be  ren- 
dered tolerably  safe.  Many  of  the  supposed  tender  plants  would 
stand  a  great  degree  of  cold  if  protected  in  the  above-named  manner, 
as  the  collar  and  the  main  feeders  are  the  parts  first  affected,  they 
being  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  rupture  of  the  bark  and  sap 
vessels  after  being  frozen  through  when  gorged,  as  they  are  then, 
with  moisture.  One  of  the  grandest  plants  for  a  south  wall  is  the 
Exmouth  variety  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  a  truly  regal  plant,  having 
leaves  nearly  1  ft.  long  of  a  very  bright  pleasing  green  colour,  and 
Tulip-shaped  flowera  as  large  as  a  basin,  that  exhale  a  strong  per- 
fume resembling  that  of  r  cut  Lemon.     Near  the  we§t  ooast  and  i^ 
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favoured  localities  this  Magnolia  is  Bufficiently  hardy  to  Btand  away 
from  the  protection  of  a  building;  it  then  forma  large,  handsome 
shrubs  on  lawns,  but  inland,  and  in  colder  districts,  it  is  use. 
less  attempting  its  culture  in  this  way,  as,  althoagh  it  may 
escape  for  a  time,  it  is  sure  to  get  destroyed  in  the  end. 
A  deep,  light,  sandy  soil  suits  it  best,  and  in  this  it  ripens  its  wood 
and  fiowera  with  more  freedom  than  when  it  grows  rampant,  with 
large,  pithy  shoots.  Lardizabala  biternata,  Ceanothus  azureus, 
Escallonia  macrantha,  and  Passiflora  coerulea  will  succeed  in  favoured 
Bifcnations.bnt  are  not  to  be  depended  onas  permanent  plants,  one  of  the 
best  of  which  for  villa  residences  is  Cratrogus  Pyracantha ;  that  does 
well  on  almost  any  aspect,  and  is  highly  ornamental  when  laden  with 
its  coral-red  berries.  The  habit  and  growth,  too,  are  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  a  wall,  and  the  branches  admit  of  training  horizantally 
along  on  wires  with  the  greatest  regularity.  For  the  sides  of 
porches,  or  other  low,  exposed  positions  of  that  kind,  Berberis  Dar. 
wini  and  stenophylla  come  in  admirably,  as  they  are  very  hardy,  and 
have  foliage  of  a  bright,  shining  green;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
flower  in  the  most  profuse  manner  possible  during  the  early  spring 
months.  The  way  to  treat  them  is  to  spur  them  in  immediately  their 
beauty  is  over,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  fresh  young  growths  to  form, 
00  which  they  bloom  the  following  year,  S.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

How  to  makeTropsBolum  flpeciosumBloom.— I  have  had  a 
hint  given  to  me  about  TropaBolam  speciosum  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber  to  have  met  with  in  any  cultural  directions  for  that  most 
capricious  of  plants.  Mr.  Liddell,  who  resides  in  St.  John's  Park, 
has  succeeded  in  blooming  it  to  his  heart's  content,  and  he  says  that 
the  secret  of  success  with  the  Scotch  weed,  as  he  calls  it,  consists  in 
gathering  up  the  roots  into  a  small  compass  every  autumn,  and  in  not 
allowing  them  to  wander  over  the  border  just  as  they  like,  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.  This,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  method 
usually  taken  with  it  in  some  places  in  the  north,  and  its  efficacy  has 
been  proved  here  in  a  moat  conspicuous  manner.  Three  or  four 
plants  of  it  in  my  garden  have  done  nothing  except  ramble  all  over 
the  place,  while  Mr.  Liddell  has  had  a  blaze  of  beauty  which  has  been 
the  admiration  of  everybody.  He  attributes  the  difference  to  the 
precaution  referred  to,  though  it  may  be  added  that  he  thinks  it 
important  that  the  plant  should  be  grown  in  the  shade. — Hy.  Ewbank, 
St.  Jolm's,  Hyde. 

Variegated  Rock  Alyssum.— I  find  this  to  be  most  useful 
for  edging  beds,  baskets,  or  vases  for  winter  and  spring  effect,  the 
variegation  being  constant.  It  is  a  plant  of  very  easy  ouUure  ;  the 
smallest  cuttings  inserted  under  hand-gla^ses  in  May  make  beautiful 
tufts  for  autumn  planting,  and,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  it  flowers  as  freely  as  the  green. leaved  variety. — J.  Giioom, 
Linton  Park. 

Dwarf  Fuchsias.— It  may  interest  Mr.  Cornhill  (p.  372)  and 
others  to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  lovely  Fuchsia  quite  suitable 
for  fitting  into  geometrical  designs,  namely,  F.  pamila.  Its  maxi- 
mum growth  here  during  the  season  is  from  G  in.  to  'J  in.  hi»h,  and 
from  6  in.  to  12  in.  throngh,  and  it  has  been  covered  daring  the 
summer,  and  is  so  still,  with  pretty  crimson  flowers.  It  is  used  here 
for  lines,  and  also  for  what  are  called  dot  plants  on  carpets  of  various 
kinds,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  plants  which  we 

possess  for  standing  just  above    the    ordinary    carpet  plants. T, 

Smith,  Nein-y. 

Fuchsias  amongst  Ivy.— It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  places 
Fuchsias  grow  into  trees  and  do  not  get  killed  down  in  the  winter, 
but,  as  a  rule,  that  generally  happens  in  seaside  localities.  In  such 
cases  they  commence  to  flower  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  from 
the  fact  of  all  the  wood  of  the  previous  year  being  thoroughly 
ripened  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  such  situations  there  can  be 
little  need  of  the  Ivy  carpet;  this  would  only  be  required  where 
Fuchsias  are  annually  killed  to  the  ground,  and  where,  of  course 
from  having  to  make  new  growth  quite  from  the  bottom,  they  come 
into  flower  about  Augoat ;  and  frequently  this  only  lasts  for  abont  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  an  early  frost  in  September  often  spoiling  the 
whole.  No  doubt  those  who  prefer  little  trouble  to  long  displays  will 
adopt  **  A.  D.*s"  plan  (p.  372),  but  others  more  industrious,  who  lift 
and  protect  their  plants,  will  reap  their  reward  in  the  shape  of  a 
longer  season  of  bloom.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  Ivy  roots  always 
travel  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  there  would  be  some  force  in 
'*  A.  D.'s"  suggestion  to  cut  away  the  Ivy  round  the  Fuchsia  stems 
in  the  spring,  add  manure,  and  fork  up,  &c.  ;  but  the  roots  of  the 
Ivy  round  the  sides  would  run  through  the  new  dressing  at  once, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  round  the  collars,  where  the  coat  of  leaves' 


should  be  thickest,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  I  would  recom. 
mend  *'A.  D."  to  try  both  plans  nest  season,  mine  and  his  own,  a 
bed  on  each  side  of  his  door,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
thus  gained  next  autumn. — T.  Smith,  Newnj. 

An  Alpine  Hue  (Ruta  patavina). — This  is  a  most  carious  little 
species  4  in.  to  6  in.  high  with  gold-yellow  flowers,  and  with  the  same 
odour  as  the  common  Rue.  It  is  now  in  the  Belvedere  Garden  at 
Vienna. — V. 

The  Rose-tinted  Pampas  Grass. — Owing  to  the  favourable 
weather  which  we  have  had  this  autumn  this  variety  of  Pampas 
Grass  has  developed  itself  well  here,  and  when  associated  with  the 
ordinary  type  has  a  very  pleasing  effect,  but  to  those  having  but  limited 
space  I  would  say  do  not  plant  it  j  coming  into  flower,  as  it  does,  so 
late  ia  the  season,  the  chances  are  that  four  out  of  five  seasons  one 
would  be  disappointed.  Some  forty  or  fifty  spikes  of  bloom  might 
show  themselves,  but  never  develop  properly. — A.  Hossack,  Ragleyj 
Alcester. 

Plumbago  capensis  Out-of-doors  at  Vienna.— Referring 
to  this  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  this  plant  is  very  much  used  out- 
of-doDrs  here.  We  generally  have  plants  of  it  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in 
height,  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  well  furnished  with  side  branches,  so 
that  during  the  flowering  season  good  specimens  look  not  unlike  so 
many  blue  columns.  They  are  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  Jane,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  as  the  young 
growths  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts.  They  begin  to  flower 
early  in  July,  and  continue  in  that  condition  until  taken  up,  which  is 
generally  done  about  the  middle  of  September,  as  sometimes  sharp 
frosts  occur  in  that  month.  After  shortening  in  their  side  branches 
they  are  potted  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  45^,  in  which  they 
remain  till  the  beginning  of  March  ;  then  they  receive  a  somewhat 
close  pruning  in  order  to  induce  strong  shoots  to  start  for  summer 
flowering,  and  they  are  kept  rather  cool  and  airy,  so  as  to  harden 
off  previously  to  their  being  planted  out.  Groups  of  them  consist- 
ing of  about  ten  plants  produce  a  fine  mass  of  flowers,  bat  they 
have  also  a  fine  appearance  in  the  form  of  good  single  specimens  on  the 
Grass  in  warm  sheltered  positions.  When  in  masses  we  sometimes 
place  common  Heliotropes  amongst  them,  but  one  of  the  best  is  H. 
Anna  Farell  ;  it  produces  dark  blue  flowers  in  abundance,  and  has  a 
most  agreeable  perfume.  Besides  single  specimens  small  groups  on 
the  Grass  have  a  fine  appearance,  flowering  profusely,  as  they  do, 
during  the  whole  summer  until  they  are  lifted  in  autumn.  Lantanas 
also  do  very  well  with  us,  and  often  throw  out  side  shoots  that  reach 
a  length  of  more  than  2  ft.,  and  that  produce  flowers  in  great  abun- 
dance.  These  are  plants  which  always  produce  a  striking  effect  in 
the  gardens  at  this  place  and  elsewhere  about  Vienna. — Louis 
Keopatscii,  Lad:cahur(j. 

Late  Pansles. — No  doubt  this  season  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  that  have  characterised  this  autumn  have  had  something — 
much — to  do  with  the  general  abundance  and  excellence  of  Pansies 
this  autumn  and  winter,  now  the  last  day  of  October.  But  late 
sowing  is  also  a  capital  receipt  for  a  late  harvest  of  Pansies.  April 
or  May  aie  good  months  for  sowing  the  seed  if  flowers  are  wanted 
right  up  to  Christmas.  Sow  thinly  either  out-of-doors  or  in  pans  or 
pots  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  In  either  position  it  is  needful  to  keep  a 
sharp  outlook  for  slugs  and  snails,  both  of  which  are  particularly 
fond  of  Pansies,  young  or  old,  root  or  branch,  or  flower.  A  single 
snail  will  clear  off  a  pan  or  plot  of  seedlings  in  a  single  night.  Clean 
light  soil  should  be  chosen,  a  sandy  loam  with  a  dash  of  leaf-mould 
being  the  best.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  bake  or  semi-roast  all  soils  for 
the  sowing  of  these  and  other  small  plants  at  that  season.  This  can 
generally  be  managed  on  the  tops  of  furnaces,  bat  where  Cannell's, 
Wright's,  or  other  boilers  of  that  kind  are  used,  the  means  of  roast- 
ing soils,  so  as  to  destroy  all  slugs  or  other  insect  pests  and  their 
larvso,  will  not  be  available.  A  hot  plate  in  such  cases  would  be  as 
useful  in  the  garden  as  in  the  kitchen.  The  seeds  are  small,  and 
should  be  sown  thinly  and  covered  lightly.  As  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  the  Pausies  should  be  pricked  out  at  distances  of  from  2 
in.  to  3  in.  square.  When  established  and  almost  meeting  in  their 
temporary  quarters,  plant  them  out  with  balls  where  they  are  to 
remain  permanently.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  flag  for  lack 
of  water  or  to  bear  seed.  The  one  enfeeblas  their  vigour  and 
shortens  their  life;  the  other  limits  the  duration  of  the  flowering 
period.  For  every  pod  of  seed  ripened  there  is  probably  the  sacrifice 
of  a  score  of  flowers.  The  flowers  are  also  smaller  and  in  every  way 
inferior  when  seed. bearing  is  allowed.  Even  the  gathering  of  the 
flowers  assists  the  plants  to  produce  more  and  better.  Should  the 
plants  show  any  signs  of  distress,  a  surface-dressing  1  in.  or  2  in. 
thick  with  spent  cow  manure  or  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water 
will  generally  revive  and  half  carry  them  through  the  season  in  full 
flower.  As  regards  kinds,  little  need  be  said,  as  all  are  more  or  lees 
beautiful.— D.  T.  Fish. 
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NOTES  ON  PEARS. 
Illustrations,  like  actions,  often  speak  louder  than  words,  and  it  is 
certain  that,  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  the  accompanying  representa- 
tions of  Pears  verify  that  proverb,  for  they  are  so  true  to  Nature  that 
descriptive  notes  as  to  their  appearance  are  unnecessary.  I  shall 
therefore  only  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  their  quality  and  season  of 


green  and  yellowish. green  lines,  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  both 
wood  and  leaves  are  similarly  marked.  The  flesh  is  quite  white,  but- 
tery, and  melting.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  and  is  soon 
over.  Deux  Soeors  (Eg.  3)  is  one  of  the  best  eating  and  also  one  of 
the  finest  looking  Pears  in  cultivation  ;  in  flavour  it  nearly  equals 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  it  is  as  productive  as  Winter  Nelis.  Grown 
on  a  west  wall,  the  fruit  ripens  by  the  end  of  October,  and  on  stan- 
dards early  in  November.  The  tree  is  of  good,  sturdy  habit,  and 
makes  handsome  pyramids.     Vanqnelin  (fig.  4),  unlike  the  preceding, 


Pig.  1.— lion  Grdgoire. 


Fig.  2.— Veite  Longne  Panaohee. 


Fig.  3.— Deux  Eoiurs. 


Fi{7.  4.— Vauquelin. 


Fig.  6.— De  la  Motto. 


Fig.  0.— Grand  Soleil. 


Fig.  7.— Virgoulcuse. 


Fig.  s.— Madame  Elisi, 


Fig.  9.— Glou  Morceau. 


ripening.  Leon  Gregoire  (fig.  1)  is  usually  a  mcderate-sized  Pear, 
hut  under  good  culture  it  will  attain  the  first  rank  in  this  respect. 
When  fully  ripe,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  end  of  October  and  begin, 
ning  of  November,  it  has  the  same  coloured  skin  as  Chanmontel,  viz., 
a  deep  ruseetty  red,  and,  like  that  variety,  it  is  also  rough  to  the 
touch.  Its  fiesh  is  sweet  and  juicy,  but  nearly  always  gritty  at  the 
core.  It  is  a  very  profuse  bearer  when  grafted  on  the  Quince. 
Terte  Longue  Panachee  (fig.  2)  is  a  novel-looking  as  well  as  a  very 
good  dessert  Pear,  but  it  is  a  shy  bearer,  hence  its  rarity.  The  skin 
is  distinctly  marked,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration,  with  dark 


haa  size  only  to  recommend  it.  It  is  always  of  large  size,  bnt  aa  to 
quality  it  should  only  bs  used  for  stewing,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is 
well  suited.  It  ripens  in  November,  and  will  keep  good  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  De  la  Motte  (fig.  5)  is  a  very  fine  dessert  Pear  and 
a  near  relative  to  Gansel's  Bergamot.  It  has  a  rich,  buttery,  aro- 
matic flesh.  Its  skin  is  almost  entirely  russetted  with  patches  of  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun.  It  is  a  good  grower  under  ail  circum- 
stances, and  seldom  fails  to  fruit  abundantly.  Grand  Soleil 
(fig.  6)  is  a  medium. sized  Pear  of  but  second-rate  quality. 
Its    skin     is     rough    and     very     brown,    with    a  tinge  of  yellow 
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When  fally  ripe  the  fleeh  is  very  white  and  Bweet,  bat  gritty  at  the 
core.  On  the  Pear  stock  it  is  a  shy  fruiter,  bat  on  the  Qaince  it 
would  doabileps  do  better.  Virgoulease  (6g.  7)  is  a  Pear  that  ia 
very  little  grown,  thoagh  it  is  one  of  the  best.  The  frait  is  of 
medium  size,  and  fine  in  appearance.  Its  skin  is  greenish-yellow 
with  dots  of  russet,  changing  to  a  rich  yellow  whea  fully  ripe. 
Flesh  white  and  melting,  with  a  delicious  aroma.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower  and  bears  moderately  well ;  it  deserves  a  wall  and  to 
be  included  in  the  most  select  collections.  Madame  Eliaa  (fig.  8) 
is  a  very  handsome,  large  Pear,  the  skin  of  which  is  a  bright  russet 
with  greenish. russet  on  the  shaded  side.  Its  flesh  is  yellow,  mode- 
rately rich,  and  slightly  perfumed.  It  ia  ripe  early  in  December, 
and  ia  eoou  over.  Glou  Morceau  (fig.  9)  ia  one  of  our  standard 
varieties,  and  one  which  is  found  in  almost  every  garden;  it  ia, 
therefore,  too  well  known  to  need  description,  not  the  least  of  its 
many  good  qualities  being  that  it  will  keep  for  a  long  period  in  good 
oonditiou  after  it  ia  fully  ripe.  It  ripens  in  December  and  will 
Bometimes  keep  till  February.  W.  W.  H. 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FORCING  SEASON. 
Vises  which  have  to  be  started  in  November  will  now  be 
pruned,  or  should  have  been  a  month  ago — at  least,  if  they 
are  to  escape  bleeding  after  being  started — and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  pruning  such  as  have  to  be  started  between  now  and 
Christmas.  (Jn  the  subject  of  pot  Vines  I  may  state  that 
I  have  this  season  received  from  a  London  firm  some  of  the 
finest  pot  Vines  I  have  ever  seen,  only  that  they  were  not 
quite  so  ripe  as  they  might  have  been,  but  still  well  finished. 
My  opinion  is  that  many  Vine  growers  in  the  trade  turn  their 
Vmes  out-of-doors  too  soon,  in  the  belief  that  being  put  out  in 
the  cold  ripens  the  wood,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  The  wood 
can  only  be  ripened  perfectly  in  a  suitable  temperature;  in' 
other  words,  the  heat  should  not  be  withdrawn  till  the  wood  is 
quite  brown  and  hard,  and  the  laterals  also  up  to  the  first 
pinching  or  joint  at  least.  This  ensures  well-ripened  buds, 
and  is  a  good  guide  to  go  by.  While  the  laterals  are  green  or 
only  half  ripened  down  to  the  junction  with  the  main  rod,  the 
scales  of  the  buds  will  be  green  and  soft  also,  and  no  Vine  is 
fit  for  forcing  in  that  condition.  As  to  washing  and  dressing 
Vinfs  previous  to  forcing,  many  cultivators  have  now 
given  up  the  practice,  without  experiencing  any  extra 
annoyance  from  such  pests  as  thrips  and  red  snider,  and  much 
labour  is  saved.  Where  bug  exists  upon  the  Vines  it  is  diffe- 
rent, and  one  cannot  be  too  particular  in  scouring  the  Vines 
and  the  Vinery,  in  painting  and  whitewashing,  and  cleaning 
the  border.  The  glass  should  always  be  kept  clean,  so  as  to 
let  as  much  light  in  upon  the  leaves  as  possible.  I  do  not 
think  a  Vine  border  should  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  get  dry, 
but  before  the  Vines  are  started  it  should  get  a  thorough 
soaking,  it  with  manure  water  all  the  better.  My  plan  is  to 
stir  the  surface  of  the  border  slightly,  and  top-dress  liberally 
with  htanden'a  manure;  then  mulch  3  in.  or -t  in.  deep  with 
some  rotten  manure,  and  water  well  with  water  at  a  little 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  border,  pouring  it  on  till 
the  drains  begin  to  run  copiously,  which  is  a  guarantee  that 
enough  las  been  supplied.  In  the  case  of  borders  that  have 
become  hard  and  impervious,  and  do  not  take  the  water  in 
readily  at  first,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  old  borders,  the 
advantage  of  mulching  before  watering  will  soon  be  made 
manifest.  When  the  border  is  forked  only,  the  water  is  apt 
to  run  away  through  holes  and  fissures  without  touching  the 
Boil;  but  the  mulching  holds  it  like  a  sponge  until  it  soaks 
away  gradually.  There  is  little  danger  of  old  V  ines  not  breaking 
away  freely  at  every  bud  ;  but  young  Vines,  on  which  a  con- 
siderable length  of  young  wood  is  left,  are  apt  to  miss  at  the 
lower  buds  if  trained  straight  up  the  rafters,  but  if  the  rods 
be  temporarily  unslung  and  laid  horizontally  along  above  the 
front  pipes,  they  will  break  satisfactorily. 

Peaches. — Karly  houses  of  these  will  need  to  be  pruned 
immediately,  though  in  their  case  bleeding  is  not  to  be  appre- 
herided.  In  pruning  the  Peach  the  obj  -ct  should  be  principally 
to  remove  old  and  bare  branches  or  shoots,  and  retain  those 
■which  are  young  and  fruitful,  and  unless  the  shoots  are  im- 
pel fecily  ripened  or  weak  and  spindly  towards  their  extremi- 
ties, with  no  fruit  buds,  they  may  be  left  entire.  Khould  it  be 
necessary  to  cut  any  back  the  cut  must  be  made  at  a  leaf  bud, 


else  the  shoot  will  die  back  to  one  during  the  season.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  advisable  plan  to  tie  the  shoots  in  perma- 
nently till  the  fruit  has  set,  for  the  reason  that  the  fruit  sets 
better  when  the  branches  are  free,  and  when  it  comes  time  to 
look  over  the  trees  in  spring  to  see  what  more  shoots  may  have 
to  be  removed,  as  is  often  necessary  when  trees  have  not  been 
sufficiently  thinned  out  previously,  the  work  can  be  done  more 
conveniently.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dress  Peach  trees  as  a 
preventive  against  insects,  except  scale,  and  when  that  is  found 
upon  the  trees  the  only  plan  is  to  clear  them  off  with  a  stiff 
dry  brush,  taking  care  always  to  brush  up  so  as  not  to  rub  off 
the  buds,  and  afterwards  the  trees  should  be  painted  with 
some  insecticide  to  suffocate  those  which  are  left  or 
seal  them  up ;  brushing  alone  does  not  clear  the  trees 
effectually.  Far  more  mishaps  occur  in  the  forcing  of  the 
Peach  than  the  Vine,  and  principally  because  the  trees 
are  subjected  to  a  too  high  or  too  Iowa  temperature,  or  an 
atmosphere  that  is  too  dry  or  too  wet.  In  my  own  case  I 
may  state  that  I  am  very  particular  about  my  Peach  houses 
during  the  setting  and  stoning  periods,  much  more  so  than 
with  Vines  and  other  plants,  neglecting  nothing  that  is  likely 
to  contribute  to  success,  and  perhaps  this  may  partly  account  for 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  never  lost  a  crop 
of  fruit  in  my  early  house.  The  crop  has  varied  once  or  twice, 
has  been  light,  birt  the  trees  have  never  failed  to  produce  a 
crop.  My  practice  from  the  time  the  house  is  started  is  to 
run  the  temperature  up  in  the  daytime  considerably  higher 
than  is  usually  recommended,  perhaps  10°  or  more,  and  to  drop 
proportionately  at  night,  never  feeling  uneasy  if  the  glass 
does  not  drop  to  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  freezing  point 
up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  fairly  set.  No  damping  or  syringing 
is  allowed,  except  once  in  the  afternoons  of  fine  days  when, 
with  the  aid  of  hot  pipes  and  sun-heat  together,  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  pretty  high  and  dry,  and  no  difference  is  made 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  except  that  no  favourable 
opportunity  is  lost  of  giving  the  blossoms  a  good  dewing  at 
shutting-up  time.  The  winter's  sun  has  not  power  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  Peach  house  high  enough,  and  for  that  reason 
I  fire  more  on  sunny  days  than  on  dull  ones  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  these,  realising  that  more  progress  is  made 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  particularly  during  one  good 
sunny  day  with  a  high  temperature  and  ventilation,  than  during 
a  week  of  dull  weather.  Hence,  when  the  flower  buds  are  just 
on  the  point  of  expanding  and  the  weather  is  dull  or  wet, 
keep  the  trees  still,  or  barely  moving,  and  when  the  sun  shines 
get  up  heat  with  the  light  and  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Strawberries. — I  like  these  to  stand  out-of-doors  till  they 
have  had  a  touch  of  frost,  which  gives  growth  a  decided  check, 
when  they  are  afterwards  stored  in  cool  pits  or  houses  and 
kept  rather  drier.  After  the  beginning  of  December  forcing 
should  begin,  and  the  plants  may  be  pushed  on  under  the  iu- 
fluence  of  a  day  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°,  according  to 
the  weather,  and  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  4.5°  at  night, 
figures  which  should  not  be  exceeded  ;  in  fact,  the  directions 
given  for  the  Peach  in  the  matter  of  forcing  apply  also  to  the 
Strawberry.  J.  S. 

RIPENING  YOUNG  WOOD  BY  ROOT  PRUNING. 
It  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  rather  dripping  autumn,  more  favourable 
to  continuoua  growth  than  perfect  maturity.  Such  seasons  are  rather 
unfavourable  for  our  fruit  prospects  next  year,  for  it  ia  generally 
acknowledged  by  cultivators  that  more  fruit  crops  are  wrecked 
through  immature  wood  than  by  severity  of  weather.  Green  wood 
either  flowers  imperfectly  or  not  at  all,  or  ia  injured  or  killed  after 
or  before  it  flowers  ;  either  way  there  is  but  small  chance  of  a  crop 
of  fruit.  Hence  the  importance  of  adopting  every  poasible  means  of 
completing  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  These  means  consist  mainly 
of  top  and  root  pruning,  and  the  shielding  of  the  late  autumnal  or 
winter  rains  off  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  Vines  and  other  fruit  trees 
under  glass  this  is  comparatively  easy.  All  laterals  and  superfluous 
wood  should  be  removed,  so  aa  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  to 
the  base  buds  that  are  to  be  reserved  for  fruit  bearing.  Meanwhile, 
the  borders  may  also  be  covered  with  iron  or  wooden  shuttera,  or 
thatched  with  litter,  ao  aa  to  ahed  off  the  rain.  An  artificial  climate 
of  any  desired  degree  of  heat  and  of  aridity  may  also  be  maintained, 
so  as  to  force,  heighten,  or  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  wood.    Bat 
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out-of-doora  the  oaltivator  is  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
Bnt,  though  he  may  be  nnable  to  shed  off  or  check  the  downfall  of 
the  rain  he  may  prevent  the  roots  from  absorbing  water  in  excess  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  pruning  them.  Cat  off  thus  from  an  excess 
of  watery  food,  the  plants,  instead  of  continuing  to  grow  till  growth 
is  checked  by  the  frosts,  will  cease  extending  themselves  at  once,  and 
complete  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  buds  already  formed. 

In  root-prnning  for  the  fpecial  purpose  of  ripening  the  wood,  it  is 
not  needful  to  carry  it  to  the  same  extent  as  when  it  is  done  to  cheek 
growth  and  force  fertility.  If  only  a  few  of  the  gourmands  or 
grosser-feeding  roots  are  severed,  that  will  be  sufficient.  At  the 
same  time,  all  superfluous  leaves  and  shoots  should  be  removed  from 
the  tops,  so  that  the  light  and  air  may  have  free  access  to  every  bud 
and  branch.  By  such  means  the  wood  will  become  hard  and  brown, 
the  buds  be  filled  up  into  plumpness,  and  the  whole  tree  the  better 
prepared  to  withstand  the  severities  of  winter  and  the  aluioat  greater 
rigours  of  our  trying  springs. 

The  plan  of  laying  fruit  tree  borders  on  a  slope  from  the  wall  to 
the  walk,  so  that  the  major  part  of  the  rain  should  ran  off,  is  also  a 
good  one  for  assistiug  the  maturity  of  the  wood.  The  super-cropping 
of  fruit  tree  borders  in  the  autumn  should  also  be  avoided.  The 
practice  keeps  the  soil  colder  and  damper  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  and  exactly  as  it  does  this,  in  the  same  ratio  does  it  hinder  the 
maturity  of  the  wood.  D.  T.  Fish. 


COE'S  GOLDEN  DROP  &  ITALIAN  PRUNE  PLUMS. 

The  best  autumn  Plum  ia  cultivation  is  Coe'a  Golden  Drop, 
which  will  keep  good  for  weeks  if  gathered  before  it  is  over- 
ripe. "We  have  had  good  fruit  of  it  for  dessert  in  December 
by  keeping  it  in  a  dry  room.     It  grows   and   fruits  freely 
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Coe's  Golden  Drop. 


Qaetsche  d'ltalie. 


on  both  east  and  north  walls.  We  have  had  no  experience 
of  it  as  a  standard,  but  the  tree  has  a  good  constitution,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  do  well  in  that  form.  The  Italian  Prune  or 
Qaetsche  d'ltalie  is  also  another  very  excellent  dessert  Plum, 
having  somewhat  the  same  characteristics  as  the  preceding, 
with  the  exception  of  colour,  which  is  a  deep  purple.  The 
flesh  is  yellow  and  very  rich  and  full  flavoured,  rendering  it  a 
most  desirable  variety  to  cultivate.  W.  W.  H. 


POT  YINES  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 

TnotrGH  I  have  objected  to  table  decoration  with  plant?,  at  least  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried  at  present,  my  objections  do  not  extend 
to  fruiting  plants  in  pots,  like  the  pot  Vines  grown  by  Mr.  Sage,  and 
figured  in  The  Garden  of  last  week  (see  p.  405).  I  have  long  ago 
seen  Mr.  Sage's  plan  carried  out  successfully  and  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  it  answers  well  enough  under  gome  circumstances,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  Vines  are  well  grown  and  the  fruit  well  finished 
(by  no  means  a  common  tbing  with  pot  Vines"),  and  when  the  plants 
could  be  had  ready  at  the  proper  season.  I  am  by  no  meaus  sure, 
however,  that  the  fruit  keeps  plump  a  long  time  after  the  cane  is 
severed  below  the  small  pot,  aa  "A.  M."  states.  In  summer  time 
the  plants  droop  rather  badly  after  a  while,  and  the  fruit  shrivels. 
What  else  could  be  expected  ?  The  plan  of  placing  the  plants  upon 
the  table  in  a  growing  state,  or  even  in  an  apparently  growing  state, 
is  a  good  one,  and  worth  carrying  ont ;  and  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  not  the  means  of  growing  the  Vines  specially  for 
the  purpose  will  find  the  following  plan  worth  trying,  and  jnst  about 
as  good  a3  any,  and  quite  practicable  with  any  one  who  has  a  Vinery  : 
Get  an  iron  atand,nroneconsistingof  other  material,  made  and  coloured 
in  imitation  of  a  Vine  stem,  hollow  inside,  in  order  to  hold  water, 
and  with  half-a-dozen  branch-looking  projections,  2  in.  or 
3  in.  long,  the  top  of  it  also  being  hollow.  Set  this  stand 
upon  the  table,  fill  the  hollow  tube  np  with  water  to  the  top,  and  then 


out  off  a  few  Vine  shoota  with  handsome  bunches  on  them  and  well 
furnished  with  leaves,  stiok  them  into  the  holes  and  secure  them, 
and  you  have  at  once  a  table  pot  Vine  made  to  order  without  the 
trouble  of  growing  it,  and  quite  as  effective  as  if  it  had  been  grown 
for  the  purpose.  It  does  no  harm  whatever  to  the  Vine  to  out  off 
the  branohea  with  the  fruit,  and  you  can  have  half-a-dozen  sorts  in 
the  same  stand  if  you  like.  This  ia  my  idea  of  preparing  pot  Vinea 
for  the  table,  and  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  cheap  and  easy, 
and  it  is  quite  aa  legitimate  a  way  of  setting  up  Grapes  for  dessert 
as  piling  them  in  a  heap  on  a  dish.  Pot  Vines  are  not  grown  for  such 
purposes  without  considerable  trouble  and  expeose.  I  find,  however, 
that  I  have  been  anticipated  in  my  ideas.  The  practice  of  sticking 
the  branches  of  the  Vine  into  vases  for  table  decoration  ia  practised 
in  Paris.  Examples  were  shown  at  the  Bshibition  by  M.  Salomon,  of 
Tho:nery.  He  had  a  rustic  vaee  stuck  full  of  branches  of  Chasselas 
de  Fontaineblesu,  bnt  of  a  shape  to  give  a  buah  form  to  the  Vine. 
At  Thomery  I  ob-erved  also  that  M.  Rose  Chameaux  was  prepanng 
table  plants  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Sage  does,  only  his  were  grown 
outdoors  against  the  walls.  J.  Simpson, 

Wortley. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.   Sage  for  producing  elegant  pot 

Vines  well  fruited  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table  is  not  new 
in  conception,  but  there  is  some  novelty  about  the  way  in  which  it 
is  worked  out.  Mr.  William  Cole,  of  The  Grove  Vineyard,  Feltham, 
and  formerly  of  Ealing  Park,  has  grown  literally  hundreds  of  pot 
Vines  for  the  same  purpose.  His  practice  differs  from  that  in  use 
by  Mr.  Sage  in  thia  respect,  that  the  7i-in.  pot  used  by  him  to  be  the 
future  plant  basis  is  dropped  over  the  Vine  rod  down  to  the  top  of 
the  soil  in  the  large  or  root  pot,  so  that  more  of  the  rod  ia  utilised 
than  is  the  case  in  Mr.  Sage's  plan.  The  stem  of  the  Vine  is  also 
kept  free  from  laterals,  all  the  fruiting  wood  being  trained  to  the  Bat 
wire  top,  which  ia  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter.  The  uprights 
consist  of  stout  iron  rods,  having  at  the  base  three  claws,  which 
fit  into  the  email  pot,  and  when  thia  i^  filled  with  soil  and  well 
pressed  keeps  the  plant  secure.  From  Viuea  grown  in  this  way  Mr. 
Cole  has  taken  bunches  weighing  1^  lb.  and  2  lb.  each,  and  he  baa 
also  found  that  plants  would  keep  freah  and  the  berries  plump  two 
months  after  the  rod  had  been  severed  from  the  old  roots.  This  I 
have  learned  from  himself,  and  I  have  in  years  past  often  seen  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Whilst  at  Ealing  Park  it  waa  aUo  hia  cus- 
tom to  train  a  cmple  of  pot  Vines  over  an  arched  wire  trellis  soma 
12  in.  wide,  and  having  a  span  of  about  5  fc.  across  ;  this,  when  well 
fruited,  formed  an  elegant  adjunct  to  the  sideboard  of  the  dining 
room,  A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apples  and  Pears  ia  Northern  Districts.^I  waa  greatly 
surprised  to  see  (p.  380)  such  Pears  aa  Dtichease  d'Angoul^me, 
Cbanmontel,  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Beurro.  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Ne 
Plus  Meuria  recommended  for  a  northern  climate,  aa  it  ia  a  well- 
known  fact  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  those  varieties  that  they 
are  about  the  worst  and  moat  uncertain  of  any  Pears  that  can  be 
grown.  Even  in  warm  districts  it  ia  seldom  they  are  at  all  up  to  the 
mark,  unless  grown  on  sunny  walla  in  dry,  congenial  soils,  and  then 
they  are  in  no  way  equal  to  many  othera  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
come  good  in  less  favoured  aspects.  Such  kinds  as  the  above  may  do 
very  well  in  the  Channel  Islands,  but  t  venture  to  say  your  corre- 
spondent has  never  yet  taeted  a  good  Chaumoutel,  Duchesae,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Easter  Benrre,  or  Ne  Plus  Meuria  grown  outdoors  in  Lanca- 
shire, unless  on  a  south  wall.  These  three  latter  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Joaephine  de  Malines  and  Bergamot  Eaperen,  which  are 
the  two  best  late  Pears  in  cultivation.  Ajjain,  among  tho  early  sorts 
recommended  no  one  would  think  of  growing  Doyenne  il*Ete  and  Citron 
dea  Carmes  who  had  ever  eaten  a  Beurre  Giff«rd,  or  a  Williams'  Bou 
Chretien,  and  those  superb  autumn  Pesvrs  Benrre  d'Amanlis  and  Beurre 
Saperfin  are  far  superior  to  others  named  that  come  in  at  the  same 
season.  There  ia  no  mention  made  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  a  Pear 
that  should  be  in  every  collection,  however  small,  aa  it  ia  really  firat- 
claas  in  every  respect.  Aa  the  preaent  ia  the  season  for  planting, 
and  aa  much  diaappointment  necessarily  follows  getting  such  as  do 
not  ripen  properly,  the  opinion  of  others  of  your  oorrespondenta  would 
just  now  be  of  great  value.  The  list  of  kinds  I  would  recommend 
is  as  follows: — Benrre  Giffard,  WiUiania'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Superfin,  Louis  Bonne,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenno  da 
Cornice,  Beurre  Bacbelier,  General  Todlfben,  Josephine  de  Malinea, 
and  Bergamot  E^peren — to  ripen  much  in  the  order  named. — S.  D, 

Dessert  Pears. — Thompson's  Pear  we  are  now  using  along  with 
Fondants  d'Automne,  both  of  which  are  of  great  excellence  and 
good  bearers. — R.  Gilbeet,  Burghley. 
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P'Ij^'X'E!     CXjIII. 


WINTER  AND   EARLY   SPRING   CROCUSES. 

Drawn  by  H.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

Included  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  known  Crocuses  there  are  several 
midwinter-flowering  species  which  keep  up  an  unbroken 
succession  between  the  autumnal  and  the  late  vernal  species, 
though,  till  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  few  of  them, 
since  the  time  of  the  late  Dean  Herbert,  have  been  in  cultiva- 
tion. We  select  for  this  week's  coloured  plate  four  of  the 
earlier  vernal  species  from  Mr.  G.  Maw's  collection  at  Benthall, 
which  now  incUides,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  species, 
every  known  Crocus,  mostly  obtained  from  their  native  habitats 
by  Mr.  Eiwes  and  himself. 

Crocus  chrysanthus  (6gs.  1,  2,  and  3)  was  known  to  Dean  Her- 
bert,  but  had  been  long  loat  to  cultivation  till  Mr.  Etwes  in  1874  re- 
introduced it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  It  appears  to  be  a 
coaimoQ  species  in  Bithynia,  where  Mr.  G.  Maw,  during  his  recent 
tour  in  the  Levant,  collected  bulbs  iu  a  number  of  localities,  including 
Mount  Olympus,  at  an  altitude  of  3500  ft.,  the  flanks  of  Olympus 
east  of  Broussa,  at  an  altitude  of  about  1000  ft.,  on  the  Taktalie 
Dagb,  the  Nymph  Dagh,  and  Yamanlah  Digh,  near  Smyrna,  at  a 
height  of  from  2500  ft.  to  4000  ft.,  and  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  the  aea  level  between  Gemlik  and  Bronssa.  It  belongs  to  the 
annulate  section,  the  oorm  resembling  that  of  Crocus  biflorus.  The 
stigmata  are  entire,  trivaricating  high  np  in  the  flower,  generally 
bright  scarlet  but  occasionally  pale  orange.  The  species  has  a  great 
range  of  variation,  both  as  regards  colour  and  size,  also  in  the  length 
and  colour  of  the  stigma,  and  in  the  character  of  the  foliage.  'The 
typical  form  has  flowers  of  a  clear  unstriped  orange,  but  there  are 
also  an  endless  aeries  of  varieties,  brindled  and  striped  with  bronze 
— some  as  dark  and  rich  as  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus,  others  uniformly 
freckled  with  bronze  externally  on  the  three  outer  divisions  of  the 
perianth,  and  the  form  from  Mount  Olympus  is  beautifully  variegated 
with  distinct  patches  of  bronze  at  the  throat,  and  suffused  with 
bronze  and  purple  towards  the  extremity  of  the  limb. 

Crocus  Fleissheri  (fig.  4)  was  at  one  time  cultivated  at 
Spofforth  by  the  late  Dean  Herbert,  but  had  been  long  lost  to  Englieh 
gardens  till  Mr.  Elwesin  1874  re-introduced  it  from  Smyrna.  Though 
delicate  and  fragile  in  stature,  it  appears  capable  of  ready  multipli- 
cation by  the  formation  of  small  bulbils  round  the  base  of  the  corm. 
Mr.  G.  Maw  introduced  a  further  supply  of  the  bulbs  in  1876,  and  in 
1877  again  collected  it  largely  on  the  Hippurite  limestone  plateau  of 
Boujah,  near  Smyrna,  where  it  is  by  no  means  nncommon.  It  also 
occurs  in  Cilicia  and  in  Lycia,  where  it  was  collected  by  Forbes. 
Crocus  Fleiacheri  has  no  near  ally.  The  dark,  brick. red,  branching 
stigma  is  remarkable,  and  the  corms  differ  from  those  of  any  other 
species  in  their  golden. yellow  colour  and  singular  tunic,  which 
consists  of  silky  fibres  arranged  ia  interlacing  strands  or  plaits 
veitically  disposed  over  the  corms. 

Crocus  reticulatus  (M.  Bieb.)— C.  variegatus  (Hoppe  and 
Iloinsch)  (fig.  5)— ia  remarkable  for  the  densely  reticulated  corm 
tunic,  consisting  of  strong  wiry  fibres,  resembling  the  tunic 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus  (C.  ausianus),  with  which  Dean 
llerbert  erroneously  confounded  it  as  a  variety.  It  is  an 
elegant  early  vernal  species,  with  entire  scarlet  or  orange  atigmas, 
and  a  narrow  finely. pointed  limb,  varying  in  colour  from  white 
through  shades  of  lilac  to  purple ;  the  three  outer  divisions  marked 
with  three  distinct  dark  purple.f  eathered  stripes.  The  Carse,  a  great 
limestone  plateau  above  Trieste,  is  ita  moat  western  habitat,  where 
it  occurs  abundantly,  both  on  Mount  Spaccato  and  in  the  Lipizza 
Forest,  extending  eastward  to  Odessa,  Hungary,  Podolia,  the  Banat, 
and  into  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus,  and  perhaps  southward  into 
Ddlraatia,  as  Visiani's  Crocus  dalmaticus,  with  a  rather  finer  corm 
tunic  and  self-coloured  violet  limb,  is  considered  a  variety  of  it. 

Crocus  Crewei  (fig.  6)  was  discovered  in  the  island  of  Syra, 
one  of  the  Cyolades,  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  1874,  and  three  bulbs  only, 
which  were  casually  dug  up  with  other  species,  appear  to  have  been 
imported.  One  of  these,  which  was  received  by  the  Kev.  H.  Harpur 
Crewe,  who  was  one  of  the  first  horticultural  botanists  since  Dean 
Herbert's  time  to  make  a  speciality  of  the  Croci,  flowered  at  Drayton. 
Beauchamp  in  1875.  The  other  two  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  G.  Maw, 
who  has  been  fortunate  in  preserving  and  multiplying  them.  Crocus 
Crofvei  seems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  C.  biflorus,  but  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  species  having  dark,  chocolate. coloured  anthers. 

Crocus  alatavicus  (Sgs.  7  and  12).— For  the  introduction  of 
this,  two  varieties  of  which  are  included  in  our  plate,  Eugliah  horticul. 
turiils  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Dr.  E.  de  Kegel,  director  of  the 


St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Gardens.  It  has  been  flowered  recently  at 
Kew  and  by  Dr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  George  Maw.  It  seems  to  vary 
considerably.  In  one  variety,  flowered  by  Dr.  Wallace,  from  which 
fig.  12  is  taken,  the  exterior  limbs  are  externally  freckled  with 
bright  claret-purple ;  another  variety  occurs  without  any  external 
markings,  and,  judging  from  analogy,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
distinctly-striped  varieties  may  also  exist.  This  species  is  of  special 
interest  to  Crooologista,  as  its  occurrence  in  Central  Asia  carries 
the  distribution  of  the  genus  a  thousand  miles  further  to  the  east 
than  any  other  known  species. 

Crocus  byzantinus  (fig.  8)— C.  iridiflorus  of  Henffel. — A  native 
of  the  Banat  and  Transylvania,  flowering  from  the  end  of  September 
to  the  middle  of  October,  and  is  remarkable  for  ita  dark  purple  stigma 
and  the  small  size  of  the  three  inner  limbs.  The  corm  is  very  flat  in  form 
and  covered  with  a  thin  delicate  fibro-membranous  tunic.  The  leaves, 
which  are  exceptionally  broad, succeed  the  flowers.and  are  not  produced 
till  the  spring.  It  was  cultivated  in  this  country  by  Parkinson,  and 
is  now  to  be  found  in  most  collections  of  Croci. 

Crocus  pulchellus  (fig.  9). —  in  abundant  species  on  the  shrub, 
covered  hills  bordering  the  Bosphorus,  and  found  also  by  Mr.  G.  Maw 
on  the  Bithynian  Olympus  up  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  4000  ft.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  abundantly  through  September  and  Oa- 
tober,  are^usually  of  a  pale  bluish-lilac  veined  with  thin  purple  lines 
internally  with  a  golden. yellow  throat ;  the  anthers  are  white  or 
cream  colour  and  the  filaments  covered  with  short  hairs.  The  corm 
is  annulate  in  strnoture,  resembling  those  of  biflorus  and  chrysan- 
thus. A  white  variety  occurs  sparingly  both  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Mount  Olympus. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  orange  Croci,  of  which 
there  are  ten  or  twelve  known  species,  vary  with  bronzed  forms. 
Crocus  stellaris  may  possibly  be  a  garden  hybrid  between 
C.  aureus  and  C.  susianus,  as  its  corm-coat  partakes  of  tho 
reticulated  struoturo  of  the  latter  species,  and  0.  sulphureus 
striatus  a  garden  form  of  the  self-coloured  C.  aureus,  as  they  are 
not  known  in  the  wild  state,  and  it  is  possible  that  Crocus  vitel- 
liuus  and  C.  syriaous  may  respectively  prove  to  be  the  self- 
coloured  and  variegated  forms  of  one  species ;  indeed,  the  col- 
ouring of  a  Crocus  flower  is  the  least  important  distinguishing 
character.  Many  of  the  species,  notably  in  the  case  of  C.  cancel- 
latus,  vary  in  colour  and  markings  from  every  separate  locality  ; 
and  widely  distinct  species  growing  together  often  put  on  identi- 
cal colouring  and  markings.  In  the  case  of  C.  cancellatus  var. 
Mazziaricus,  and  C.  hadriaticus  var.  chrysobelonicus,  which 
occur  mixed  up  together  in  the  Island  of  Santa  Maura,  both  of 
which  varieties  differ  from  the  type  forms,  and  though  widely 
separated  as  species,  the  two  varieties  are  so  precisely  identical 
in  their  colour  and  markings  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
without  close  inspection.  In  the  case  of  Crocus  veruus,  from 
which  all  our  large  purple,white,and  striped  varieties  have  been 
raised  by  the  Dutch,  seminal  variation  seems  to  be  an  intrinsic 
character,  as  in  the  wild  state  almost  every  individual  flower 
differs  somewhat,  ranging  from  deep  purple  to  white,  through 
an  endless  series  of  striped  forms  corresponding  with  nearly 
every  variety  in  cultivation. 

In  a  horticultural  sense  this  beautiful  genus  has  not  been 
made  the  most  of ;  out  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  now  in  English  gardens,  only  three,  viz., 
vernus,  aureus,  and  susianus,  are  grown  to  any  extent  in 
Holland,  and  not  more  than  six  or  seven  have  been  made  use  of 
for  horticultural  decoration  in  this  country.  We  would  com- 
mend this  fact  to  the  bulb-growers  of  Holland,  where  the  soil 
is  so  specially  suited  to  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  Crocus 
corms.  Whether  hybridisation  would  be  practicable  is  open  to 
question,  as  wild  hybrids,  if  they  occur  at  all,  are  very  rare,  but 
the  native  species  of  the  genus  would  afford  all-sufficient  variety 
without  crossing,  and  a  constant  succession  of  beautiful  forms 
from  Septemberto  March  all  through  the  dull  flowerless  months 
of  winter.  G.  M. 


Crocus  vitellinus. — This  rare  and  beautiful  Crocus  we  noticed 
in  flower  the  other  day  in  the  Kew  collection.  It  is  the  only  yellow- 
flowered  autumn  kind  at  present  in  cultivation,  and  on  this  account 
is  especially  noteworthy.  It  much  resembles  the  well. known  spring- 
flowering  C.  aureus,  having  flowers  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  the 
leaves  partially  developed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria, 
and  is  one  of  the  numerous  introductions  to  cultivation  of  Mr.  Maw, 
of  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley.— W. 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Plant  Stove. — The  prevalent  idea  with  many  who  grow  stove 
plants  ia,  that  to  give  them  the  necessary  rest  in  winter  they  mast  be 
aabjeoted  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  stop  growth,  even  when 
the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  ia  kept  somewhat  moist ;  but 
where  this  course  is  pursued  it  reduces  the  value  of  the  stove  in  winter 
nearly  one-half  throagh  keeping  the  heat  so  low  that  the  plants  re- 
quired  to  be  kept  moving  can  make  little  or  no  progress.  To  avoid 
this  proceed  as  follows  :  Most  stove  plants  that  are  of  a  deciduous, 
or  partly  deciduous,  character,  will  bear  the  soil  being  kept 
BO  dry  as  to  induce  a  state  of  rest  even  when  kept  in  a  tempera, 
tare  sufficiently  high  to  excite  growth,  if  there  were  enough 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  admit  of  their  making  such.  By 
gradually  withholdiug  water  from  the  roots  of  AUamandas, 
Clerodendrons,  Bougainvilleas,  and  plants  of  a  similarly  vigorous  yet 
partially  deciduous  nature,  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  requisite 
ooui'se  of  rest  in  a  temperature  high  enough  to  keep  plants  that  need 
more  heat  growing.  The  supply  of  water  must  not,  however,  be  cut 
oil  all  at  once ;  first,  withhold  it  until  the  leaves  flag  freely  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  give  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  and  when  the  plants  flag 
a  second  time  let  them  go  a  little  longer  before  water  is  given  ;  after 
a  few  repetitions  of  this  kind  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  aad  fall  off, 
and  the  plants  will  subside  into  a  state  of  complete  rest  through  the 
perfectly  dry  conditions  of  the  soil.  In  the  same  way  Gloxinias, 
Aohimenes,  Caladiuma,  and  the  tuberous-rooted  Geaneras  can  be 
kept  dormant  during  the  required  period,at  the  eame  time  keeping  up 
a  heat  of  65^  in  the  night  with  5°  higher  ia  the  day,  which  tempera, 
ture  will  be  sufficient  te  preserve  many  plants  in  a  growing  state 
that  with  a  lower  temperature  would  make  no  progress  at  all.  In 
cases  where  plants  at  rest,  and  others  making  growth,  are  kept 
throagh  the  winter  in  the  same  house,  it  will  be  advisable  to  put 
those  that  are  dormant  at  the  coolest  end,  leaving  the  warmest  end 
for  the  plants  required  to  be  kept  growing;  at  the  same  time  the 
atmosphere  should  be  more  humid  than  if  there  were  less  heat,  bat 
this  ahould  not  be  overdone  ao  as  to  cause  a  great  amount  of  drip  from 
the  condensed  moisture  on  the  aash-bars  and  roof  glass,  as  this,  by 
falling  on  the  soil  of  the  plants  at  rest,  would  cause  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  grow  than  would  be  desirable.  By  adopting  the  above  course 
auch  subjects  aa  Gardenias,  Ixoras,  Cochliostemas,  Dipladenias, 
Eucharis,  Gesnera  zebrina,  Ipomoea,  Horsfallice,  Euphorbia  jacquina)- 
flora,  and  many  others  that  will  not  flower  well  in  winter  with  a 
lower  temperature  than  65'^,  or  that  will  make  but  indifferent  pro. 
gress  in  the  summer  if  kept  lower  than  this  during  the  winter,  can 
be  managed  satisfactorily  with  the  plants  at  rest.  Plants  like  the 
hard. wooded,  evergreen  portion  of  the  above  must  never  be  allowed 
to  get  too  dry  at  the  roots  or  they  will  suffer  serious  injury,  being 
wholly  unable  to  bear  the  treatment  recommended  for  those  subjects 
that  cast  all  or  the  greater  portion  of  their  leaves  in  winter.  The 
aweet-soented  Stephanotia  floribunda,  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
needs  an  intermediate  treatment  from  that  bestowed  upon  the  above 
divisiona  of  planta,  for  to  continue  it  at  rest  in  a  house  where  a  tem- 
peraturo  auch  aa  above  indicated  ia  maintained,  it  must  have  the 
coolest  place  with  no  more  water  than  will  be  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  shrivelling,  aa  if  the  drying  process  be  carried  too 
far  the  foliage  will  suffer,  thereby  entailing  serious  injury  on  the 
plant.  All  the  air  given  should  be  admitted  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house.     This  will  still  further  assist  the  object  in  view. 

Cinerarias. — If,  early  in  the  spring,  a  little  Cineraria  seed  waa 
aown  to  flower  during  the  firat  months  of  the  year,  the  plants,  if 
they  have  been  regularly  attended,  will  now  be  beginning  to  paah  up 
their  flower  stems.  Even  should  the  pots  appear  small  for  the  size  of 
the  planta,  do  not  be  tempted  to  give  them  larger  ones,  aa  no  addi- 
tional  pot  room  now  will  improve  them  in  the  least,  for  when  they 
have  already  begun  to  push  up  their  bloom  stems  the  slightest  inter- 
ferenca  with  their  roots  will  seriously  detract  from  their  proper 
development.  The  strength  of  the  flowers  will  be  increased  by 
giving  them  regularly  weak  manure  water.  Do  not  attempt  to  force 
them  into  bloom,  aa  such  a  process  will  only  end  in  disappointment 
by  inducing  a  weak,  puny  condition;  a  temperature  of  45*  in  the 
night  will  be  found  sufficiently  high. 

Orchids. — One  of  the  first  essentials  aa  regards  the  healthy  de. 
velopment  of  Orchids  ia  cleanliness.  By  this  I  mean  not  only  a 
freedom  from  insects,  but  also  a  perfectly  clean  state  of  the  leaves. 
The  moist  atmosphere  of  an  Orchid  house  ia  at  once 
calculated  to  cause  dust  and  soot,  that  are  sure  to  find 
their  way  inside  when  air  is  given,  to  adhere  to  the  leaves  and 
pseudo-bulbs.  On  plants  that  are  little  aubjected  to  ayringing  the 
dust  accumulations  hare  nothing  to  interfere  with  them  ;  those  who 


ayringe  more  freely,  especially  auch  genera  aa  Vandas,  Aeridea,  and 
Saooolabiuma,  the  dirt  is  waahed  down  into  the  azila  of  the  leaves, 
where  it  gathera  to  an  extent  that  makes  the  surface  at  their  junc- 
ture with  the  stem  completely  coated  with  a  black  deposit.  This  has 
the  effect,  even  after  ita  removal,  of  causing  the  portion  so  covered 
to  have  a  pale,  sickly  look,  the  result  of  which  is  that  planta  that 
are  allowed  to  get  in  this  condition  shed  their  lower  leaves  sooner 
than  others  kept  in  a  more  cleanly  state  ;  the  effects  of  this  loss  of 
leaf  being  not  only  to  give  them  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  to 
weaken  them.  Large  quantities  of  Orchida  are  grown  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  towns,  the  soot.charged  atmosphere  of  which 
seriously  affects  them  in  this  way,  and  unless  repeated  sponging  is 
resorted  to,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  aa  clean  aa  they  ought  to  be  ; 
but  thia  work  ahould  never  be  done  by  careless  or  inexperienced 
handa.  It  ia  no  ancommon  occurrence  to  see  the  leaves 
of  Vandas,  Aeridea,  and  the  like  aplit  and  cracked  through 
for  want  of  sufficient  care  in  the  cleaning  operations.  Beyond  the 
accumulations  of  dirt  which  thus  reach  the  planta  there  ia  another 
cause  through  which  they  often  suffer  in  thia  way,  and  that  ia,  where 
the  water  employed  for  syringing  is  impregnated  with  anything  that 
leaves  a  dirty  deposit  on  the  leaves,  aa  ia  often  shown  by  the  white 
appearance,  as  if  chalk  or  lime  had  been  present  in  the  water  ;  the 
effect  of  this  in  clogging  up  the  pores  cannot  be  otherwise  than  to 
injure  them.  Water  of  thia  character  ahould  never  be  used  j  and 
where  it  is  neoeasary  to  obtain  it  from  springs  or  other  sources  ia 
which  a  like  condition  exists,  means  should  be  taken  to  aecure  a  auf- 
ficient  quantity  of  rain  water,  which,  if  not  enough  for  all  purposea 
connected  with  the  reqairementa  of  the  plants,  should  be  reaerved 
for  ayringing. 

Insects  on  OrcMds. — With  these  it  is  neoeasary  to  keep  up  a 
continual  warfare,  especially  where  the  worst  description  of  insects 
exists,  particularly  white  and  brown  scale.  Periodical  brushing  and 
sponging,  which  admits  of  their  getting  on  the  plants  during  the 
intervals  in  large  quantities,  do  not  free  them  from  the  pre- 
sence of  these  peats  ia  a  way  desirable.  If,  in  place  of  thus 
treating  them  such  as  are  affected  are  repeatedly  gone  over, 
and  all  that  could  be  discovered  destroyed,  they  would  in  time  get 
exterminated,  when  not  only  would  the  labour  be  very  much  reduced, 
but  the  health  of  the  planta  would  be  improved.  The  uninitiated  in 
Orchid  culture  are  frequently  tempted  to  try  aome  of  the  many 
insecticides  now  before  the  public,  but  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend  care  being  exercised  in  the  application  of  these,  as  I  have 
often  seen  valuable  plants  all  but  ruined  by  their  nse.  All  the  dressing 
that  I  have  ever  found  safe  to  apply  to  Orchids,  beyond  a  sponge  and 
brush,  the  latter  especially  used  with  care,  is  dusting  slightly  ordi- 
nary Scotch  snuff  inside  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  such  planta  as 
Vaudaa  and  Aeridea,  where  the  white  acale  geta  down  into  a  position 
that  renders  their  removal  difficult  without  injuring  the  planta  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  only  on  the  lower  fuUy.matured  leaves  that  I  should  recom- 
mend the  snuff  to  be  ased.  It  should  be  dusted  in  from  a  bit  of 
very]fine  gauze  doubled  two  or  three  times  and  formed  into  a  small 
bag,  and  when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  insect-affected  places  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  it  will  usually  be  found  to  have  destroyed  them. 
The  plants  should  then  be  laid  on  their  sidea  and  ayringed  freely 
with  tepid  water  until  the  anuff  is  removed  ;  finiah  by  sponging. 
There  is  no  more  fitting  time  than  the  present  for  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing of  the  interior  of  Orchid  houses,  washing  the  glaaa  ao  aa  to 
admit  as  mach  of  the  diminished  aunlight  as  possible,  scrubbing  the 
bars  and  rafters,  and  thereby  removing  the  slimy  deposit  that 
always  more  or  less  accumulates  in  a  comparatively  close,  moist  at- 
mosphere. If  requisite,  the  surface  of  whatever  brickwork  exists 
should  be  limewashed,  which  will  further  increase  the  light.  This, 
with  a  thorough  cleanly  condition  of  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown,  and  the  stages  on  which  they  stand,  will  place  them  in  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  passing  through  the  winter. 

Winter  Temperature. — In  collections  consisting  of  anything 
beyond  a  comparatively  few  varieties,  either  of  Mexican  or  East 
Indian  plants,  there  ia  no  time  throughout  the  year  when  all  are  at 
rest,  for  even  daring  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  year  and  a  corre- 
sponding period  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  one  there 
will  be  some  that  are  making  growth,  but,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  the 
treatment  both  aa  to  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture  ahould 
be  such  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  greater  portion  which  are  at  rest. 
To  meet  this  the  plants  that  are  growing  should  be  placed  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  respective  bouses  which  they  occupy.  Here  they 
must  receive  enough  moisture  at  the  root  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  slower  growth  which  they  will  at  this  season  make.  So  far  aa 
the  atmospheric  moisture  ia  concerned,  taking  into  account  the 
necessities  of  the  majority  which  are  at  rest,  and  the  now  minimised 
drying  influence  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  requisite  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere comparatively  dry,  yet  not  so  as  to  cause  the  plants  to  shrivel 
too  much,  neither  should  tlie  majority  be  kept  too  long  with  the  whole 
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of  the  material  in  which  their  roots  are  placed  bo  excessively  dry,  as  is 
sometimes  done  nnder  the  impression  that  by  such  treatment  the 
plants  will  be  bronght  into  what  may  be  termed  a  condition  that  will 
force  them  to  flower.  Extreme  treatment  of  this  sort  may  possibly 
farther  the  production  of  a  few  meagre  flowers  j  bat  the  blooming, 
collectively,  will  always  beindifferent  unless  the  management  through 
the  growing  season  has  been  such  as  to  favour  the  requisite  solidity 
and  fully  developed  state  of  the  growth  essential  to  a  free  production 
of  flowers,  and,  where  the  plants  are  wanting  in  this  condition,  it  is 
much  better  not  to  attempt,  by  any  undue,  severe  drying  np  to  make 
them  bloom.  I  have  been  led  to  again  speak  more  fully  on  this 
subject  through  often  seeing  those  inexperienced  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  adopt  the  course  of  treatment  here  indicated  as  wrong. 
The  same  mistake  is  frequently  committed  by  young  growers  in 
simultaneously  withholding  water  at  this  season  from  their  plants 
collectively,  by  which  means  all  with  immature,  unfinished  growth 
are  soon  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  up  condition,  by  which  much  injury 
is  done,  as,  after  water  is  again  applied,  it  is  only  in  very  few  instances 
that  the  unfinished  growths  can  be  induced  to  make  any  further  pro. 
gress  ;  but,  instead  of  this  they  push  up  from  the  base,  and,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  state  of  the  pseudo.bulb,  with  its  weak,  totally 
unprepared  buds  at  the  base,  the  forthcoming  growth  is  almost 
certain  to  be  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  whole  range  of  plant- 
growing  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  to  notice  amongst  even 
the  best  growers  how  varied  is  their  success  with  different  families  or 
species,  some  individuals  succeeding  very  much  better  with  one  section 
than  others.  This  I  recently  alluded  to,  and,  in  addition  to  the  cause 
then  assigned,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  winter  temperature,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  rest  that  some  species  of  plants  get,  has  much  to  do 
with  their  well-being.  I  may  point  to  Phalcenopsis  in  confirmation 
of  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  at  the  same  time  less  generally 
well-grown,  families  of  Orchids  ever  introduced.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  plants  of  these  for  a  few  years  making  large,  almost  too 
vigorous,  growth,  and  after  this  become  diseased  through  the  leaves 
spotting  and  ultimately  dwindling  away.  I  have  seen  Phalsenopsis 
go  on  uninterruptedly  for  a  lengthened  period  without  any  check 
■where  the  night  temperature  for  the  next  three  months  would  average 
rather  below  than  above  60°.  Under  such  conditions,  when  they  are 
also  confined  to  a  moderate  heat  in  the  growing  season,  the  leaves 
they  form  are  never  so  broad  and  long;  but  they  are  considerably 
thicker  and  stouter,  the  plants  collectively  carrying  a  greater  number 
consequent  upon  their  lasting  much  longer  than  where  they  were 
formed,  and  the  plants  wintered,  under  correspondingly  higher  tern, 
perature. — T.  Baines. 

Flovyer  Garden. 
"Wherever  a  system  of  spring  bedding  is  intended,  the  planting  of 
the  various  species  of  plants  and  bulbs  should  be  finished  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  used  for  the  purpose  time  to 
establish  themselves  in  their  new  position  before  severe  frost  or 
winterly  weather  sets  in.  It  is  also  quite  time  that  all  bulbs  need  for 
this  purpose  should  be  in  the  ground,  in  order  to  induce,  as  much  as 
possible,  early  flowering,  and  the  consequent  early  ripening,  of  the 
bulbs,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  taken  up  by  the  time  that  the 
beds  are  required  for  the  summer  bedding  plants.  In  some  instances, 
where  the  summer  flower  garden  may  not  be  a  conspicuous  object 
from  the  windows  of  the  residence,  or  where  it  may  be  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  it,  or  in  cases  where  a  garden  is  laid  out  in  some 
part  of  the  grounds  for  the  express  purpose  of  growing  spring 
flowering  plants  and  early  bulbs — under  such  circumstances  it  may 
possibly  be  considered  nnnecessary  to  plant  the  beds  of  the  summer 
flower  garden  with  spring  flowering  plants,  thus  compelling  them,  as  it 
were,  to  do  double  duty,  and  subjecting  them  to  exhausting  effects. 
It  is  true  that  much  has  been  said  and  written  against  the  so. called 
unsightly  masses  of  bare  earth  which  flower  gardens  generally  pre- 
sent during  the  ensuing  five  or  six  months.  In  reality,  however, 
there  is  much  less  in  this  than  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the 
case ;  as,  taking  one  season  with  another,  daring  at  least  one-half  the 
above-named  period  the  surfaces  of  all  flower  beds  are  either  frost- 
bound  or  hid  from  view  by  their  winter  mantle  of  snow,  during  which 
time  it  is  quite  immaterial  as  to  whether  they  are  furnished  or  other, 
wise.  After  all,  too,  there  is  nothing  so  very  unsightly  in  neatly- 
formed  beds  of  fresh  soil,  composing  an  artistically  designed  garden 
surrounded  by  closely -cut  and  well-swept  green  sward  ;  but,  wherever 
it  may  be  intended  to  forego  the  use  of  winter  and  spring  flowers  ia 
such  gardens,  the  beds  should,  nevertheless,  be  neatly  dug  over  as 
Boon  as  the  summer  bedding  plants  are  removed  ;  the  Grass  should 
be  again  mowed,  if  at  all  necessary,  swept,  and  well  rolled  down, 
and  put  into  the  best  order  possible  for  the  winter;  while  in  the  soil 
yard,  or  in  some  other  out  of  the  way,  but  convenient,  place,  pre. 
parations  should  be  made  for  collecting  and  preparing  the  necessary 
quantity  of  fertilising  materials,  with  which  to  enrich  the  flower 
beds  and  borders  for  the  following  season.     This  compost  may,  of 


course,  consist  of  various  materials,  such  as  well-rotted  stable-yard 
or  hotbed  manure,  well-decayed  leaf  soil,  and,  if  procurable,  a  por. 
tion  of  the  top  spit  from  an  old  pasture,  or  sound  maiden  loam  in 
any  form,  which  should  be  well  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  should  be  frequently  turned  during  the  winter 
months,  and  applied  to  the  beds  and  borders  in  spring,  in  accordance 
with  the  probable  requirements  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants, 
which  are  intended  to  occupy  them.  This  circumstance  should 
always  be  kept  in  view,  as  for  some  varieties  of  bedding  plants  the 
the  soil  can,  as  a  rule,  hardly  be  rendered  too  rich  ;  while  for  othera 
highly  enrijhed  soil  is  by  no  means  desirable,  as  it  tends  to  produce 
an  over  luxuriance  as  regards  foliage,  and  a  corresponding  paucity  in 
flowers.  Cut  down  the  decaying  flower  stems  of  Hollyhocks  and 
other  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  any  very  choice  or  scarce  varie- 
ties of  the  former,  may  for  greater  safety,  and  tor  the  purpose  of 
more  rapidly  increasing  them,  be  lifted  and  potted.  Keep  lawns  and 
walks  as  free  as  possible  from  falling  leaves,  worm  casts,  and  other 
littery  matter.  Attend  to  the  stock  of  bedding  plants,  giving  air  in 
abundance  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit,  and  water 
only  when  it  is  really  required. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — It  may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases  to  start  a  Vinery 
earlier  than  usual,  but  too  great  a  change  in  this  way  should  not  be 
attempted  in  any  one  year.  If  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months 
earlier  be  desired,  it  is  best  to  spread  such  advancement  over  two 
years.  This  may  be  effected  by  starting  the  Vines  three  weeks  or  a 
month  earlier  than  last  season,  and  the  same  amount  of  time  earlier 
next  year  from  the  date  of  starting  this  season.  Where  two  or  three 
different  houses  are  planted  with  varieties  suitable  for  early  forcing 
they  should  ba  made  to  come  in  in  rotation.  In  this  way  the  youngest 
Vines  would  be  allowed  a  natural  midsummer  growth  for  a  few  years. 
Young  Vines  planted  daring  the  past  summer  should  be  pruned 
immediately  the  leaves  are  down.  The  principal  pruning  needed  in 
this  case  consists  in  the  cutting  over  of  the  main  stem,  which  should 
be  shortened  to  within  from  2J-  ft.  to  3  ft.  of  the  ground.  Cut  away, 
too,  all  small  lateral  growths  which  may  have  pushed  underneath 
where  they  were  stopped.  Where  supernumeraries  are  grown  for 
early  fruiting,  they  should  be  cit  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  from  the  base,  which 
length  will  bear  half-a-dozen  nice  bunches  next  season.  Those  planted 
last  year  will  have  made  two  seasons'  growth  by  this  time ;  couso. 
quently,  they  will  now  have  to  be  treated  for  their  third  and  fruiting 
year.  If  the  wood  made  this  season  is  very  strong  and  well-ripened, 
it  should  be  cut  at  4,  ft.  further  np  the  rafter  than  was  directed  last 
year ;  any  weak  shoot  should  ba  cut  at  1  ft.  lower  down,  and  if 
generally  small  the  whole  may  be  cut  at  that  length.  Prune  all  lateral 
shoots  from  these  also,  and  the  buds  on  this  year's  growth  will  be  found 
to  produce  strong  shoots  and  fine  hunches  nest  year ;  more  than  4  ft. 
of  young  wood  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  on  any  Vines  which 
have  not  reached  the  top  of  the  rafter,  as  rods  so  treated  make  a 
much  more  substantial  growth  thus  restricted  than  when  left  longer, 
Viues  fruiting  for  the  first  time  this  season  should  have  their  side 
shoots  cut  in  to  a  couple  of  eyes,  as  formerly  directed  in  the  case  of 
old  ones.  Where  supernumeraries  have  been  fruiting  along  with 
these  they  should  ba  rooted  out,  if  at  all  likely  to  overcrowd  the  per- 
manent Vines  next  season.  Very  little  loose  bark  will  be  found  on 
any  of  these  young  Vines  to  remove  before  washing,  and,  as  the  bor- 
ders will  all  have  been  recently  made,  and  therefore  fresh  and  other, 
wise  in  good  condition,  no  top-dressing  of  any  rich  substance  will  bo 
needed.  A  slight  forking  should  be  given  to  the  surface,  however,  so 
that  water  may  more  readily  reach  the  roots.  .  Remove  decaying 
berries  from  Grapes  still  hanging  on  the  Vines,  an  important  matter, 
requiring  an  almost  daily  attention  at  this  season.  Black  and  white 
Lady  Downes  and  black  Alicante  are  the  three  kinds  most  exempt 
from  decay,  and  they  are  the  best  sorts  for  winter  supplies,  either  for 
the  practical  gardener  or  inexperienced  amateur. 

Pines. — The  present  is  a  very  inactive  time  as  regards  Pine 
stove.  Where  much  fire-heat  is  confined  in  any  house,  care  must  be 
taken  to  admit  a  little  air  when  the  sun  strikes  the  house,  otherwise 
the  foliage  is  very  liable  to  get  scorched  when  the  temperature  rises 
above  80°.  Crowns  and  any  odd  suckers  of  such  precious  sorts  as 
Smooth  Cayennes,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  Prince  Albert,  and  any 
other  favourite  kinds  may  yet  be  propagated  in  5-in.  pots,  and 
plunged  in  a  smart  bottom-heat  of  90°,  in  order  that  they  may  root 
quickly.  The  above-named  varieties  do  not  produce  snckers  abun- 
dantly ;  crowns  of  them  are,  therefore,  generally  potted  and  grown 
into  plants,  and  very  good  plants  they  make,  but  as  it  is  throughout 
the  winter  that  the  crowns  of  such  are  most  plentifully  obtained,  a 
small  corner,  with  a  strong  bottom-heat,  shoula  be  reserved,  in  which 
to  place  them  as  they  are  produced.  Give  the  plunging  material  a 
liberal  watering  when  it  shows  any  indication  of  becoming  over-dry. 
This  feeds  the  loots,  and  keeps  the  atmosphere  in  good  condition. 
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Kitchen  Garden. 

Now,  when  the  principal  Eowinfrs  and  plaDtings  for  this  season 
have  been  completed,  it  is  a  good  time  to  .determine  matters  respecting 
next  year's  campaign.  A  rongh  plan  ehonld  be  prepared  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  showing  with  what  each  plot  of  land  has  been 
planted  during  the  past  year,  and  indicating  the  rotation  for  the 
coming  season.  If  this  is  well  considered  now,  manuring  and 
trenching  operations  can  be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  particular  crop.  The  plan  should  be  drawn  to  a 
Bcale,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  difScalty  in  determining  the 
exact  position  of  each  crop,  even  though  removed.  It  is  necessary 
not  only  that  plenty  of  everything  should  be  provided,  but  that 
there  should  be  no  waste,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  better 
repays  a  little  personal  supervision  than  the  gatheringjof  vegetables 
if  a  good  supply  be  aimed  at.  If  there  is  a  good  supply  of  manure 
too  much  stress  need  not  be  laid  upon  the  rigid  carrying  out  of  any 
given  rotation  ;  still,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  plant- 
ing the  same  kind  of  crop  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land. 
This  is  a  question,  however,  which  hinges  very  much  upon  the  manure 
supply  and  its  intelligent  application.  When  a  garden  has  to  be  heavily 
and  constantly  cropped,  deep  culture  and  heavy  manuring  must 
make  up  for  any  breach  in  the  recognised  system  of  rotation.  As  a 
mle,  where  much  has  been  taken  out  of  the  land,  much  must  be 
returned  to  it.  All  land  intended  for  root  crops  next  eeaaon  should 
be  manured,  if  it  is  necessary,  and  deeply  trenched  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
conveniently  done,  either  throwing  the  soil  up  into  ridges,  or  at  least 
leaving  the  surface  as  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  as 
possible.  The  manuring  and  digging  of  fruit-tree  quarters  and  borders 
will  be  better  delayed  till  the  leaves  are  down,  and  the  trees  pruned,  so 
as  to  avoid  incurring  unnecessary  labour.  In  warm  situations,  if  it 
be  desired,  one  or  two  of  the  earliest  Peas  and  Beans  may  be  sown  ; 
but,  considering  the  risk  they  have  to  run,  unless  attendant  ciroum- 
Btancea  are  favourable,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  delay  such  sowings  till  January,  especially  if  they  can 
then  be  started  under  glass.  However,  this  ia  a  question  that  every 
one  mast  decide  for  himself.  Remove  the  surface-soil  from  Asparagus 
beds ;  wheel  on  a  good  heavy  dressing  of  rich  manure,  and  replace  the 
dormant.  Horseradish  should  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  somewhere 
thickly,  to  be  always  at  hand  and  easily  accessible  when  wanted. 
Provide  a  good  supply  of  green  Tarragon,  Mint,  Marjoram,  &e.  Peas 
may  also  be  sown  in  boxes  in  heat,  to  provide  young  green  tops  for 
flavouring  soups,  &c. 

Parsley,  Endive,  and  Lettuce. — A  plentiful  supply  of  Parsley, 
which,  throughout  the  winter  is  very  desirable,  may  yet  be  secured, 
if  the  necessary  measures  be  at  once  adopted.  Weak,  poorly. grown 
plants  that  have  been  sown  in  a  bed  or  in  rows,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main crowded  too  closely — an  error  too  frequently  committed— can 
never  be  depended  on  to  produce  much  after  winter  fairly  sets  in, 
and  when  the  plants  are  making  the  least  growth.  Subjected  to 
Buch  treatment  as  this,  the  roots  are  often  so  much  affected  with 
canker  that  they  have  little  vitality  in  them.  If,  at  the  time  of 
Bowing  the  crop  of  spring  Onions,  a  pinch  of  Parsley  seed  was  put  in 
at  intervals  over  a  portion  of  the  ground  occupied,  and  afterwards 
thinned  out  to  single  plants,  they  will,  at  the  present  time,  be  stout 
and  strong,  probably  nearly  1  ft.  each  in  diameter.  They  should 
now  be  planted  close  together,  but  without  crowding  ;  the  leaves  of 
each  root  ought,  in  fact,  just  to  meet,  as  in  this  way  they  can  be  pro- 
tected. An  ordinary  garden  frame  is  the  best,  the  lights  being  taken 
off,  except  during  severe  weather,  or  when  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
Bnow.  If  a  frame  with  glazed  lights  cannot  be  spared,  a  temporary 
one  made  of  boards  should  be  used.  It  should  have  strips  of  wood 
nailed  over  it,  so  as  to  allow  of  mats  or  shutters  being  placed  on  in  severe 
weather.  In  planting  in  this  way,  holes  should  be  made  that  will  admit 
of  each  root  beiug  placed  in  the  soil,  with  its  roots  intact,  in  a  spadeful 
of  earth  ;  and,  treated  in  this  way,  they  will  not  feel  the  effects  of 
shifting.  Endive  and  Lettuce  that  have  already  grown  to  a  usable 
size  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  plants  may  be  placed 
moderately  close  one  to  the  other — much  nearer  than  those  of  Pars. 
ley.  Here,  again,  frames  with  glass  lights  are  the  best ;  but  if  they 
are  not  vacant,  recourse  may  be  had  to  covering  with  mats  and  dry 
Fern.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  the  latter,  as  from  its  light,  open 
nature,  it  may,  in  severe  frost,  be  placed  absolutely  in  contact  with 
whatever  it  is  required  to  protect ;  mats,  on  the  other  hand,  or  straw 
when  wet,  are  heavy  and  lie  so  close  that  when  frozen  and  touching 
the  plants,  they  often  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  A  good  method  of 
blanching,  and  at  the  same  time  of  protecting  Eadive,  is  to  use 
boards  10  in.  or  1  ft.  wide,  and  ^  in.  or  f  in.  thick,  in  lengths  of  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  according  to  the  lengths  of  the  rows  to  be 
covered.  These  should  be  laid  flat  on  the  top  of  the  Endive,  a  dry 
day  being  chosen  when  the  plants  are  free  from  wet.  Place  a  couple 
of  bricks  on  each  board  to  prevent  their  being  moved  by  strong 
winds ;  this  will  also  keep  the  boards  in  contact  with  the  plants  so 


as  to  exolade  light,  and  hasten  the  blanching  process;  it  will  thu3 
become  white  in  eighteen  or  twenty  days  after  the  boards  are  put 
over  it.  More  should  not  be  covered  at  a  time  than  will  be  need  in  a 
month  or  five  weeks,  or  it  may  rot.  The  boards  so  placed  will  ex- 
clude a  good  deal  of  frost,  from  which  the  Endive  can  be  still 
further  protected  by  a  covering  of  stable  litter.  Fern,  or  Asparngua 
haulm  J  the  latter  is  very  useful  for  protective  purposes  of  this  kind, 
as  it  does  not  lie  too  close. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

November  11. — Digging  largo  holes  and  filling  them  with  maiden 
loam  in  which  to  plant  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  Covering 
a  bed  of  Seakale  with  leaves  and  manure  previously  prepared  for  it. 
Cutting  down  Asparagus  atalka  and  clearing  the  weeds  off  the  beds. 
Covering  np  Endive  and  Lettuce  to  blanch.  Washing  the  lights  and 
paint  in  the  early  Peach  house. 

Nov,  12. — Shifting  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  Getting  the  trees 
in  the  early  Peach  house  pruned  and  painted  with  the  usual  compo- 
sition for  keeping  off  and  destroying  insects.  Giving  Cncorabers  a 
little  earthing  with  new  loam,  adding  a  little  charcoal  to  keep  it  open 
and  sweet.  Clearing  old  Raspberry  canes  off  wire  trellis.  Clearing 
leaves  and  rubbish  off  borders  in  pleasure  grounds  and  getting  them, 
forked  over, 

Nov.  13. — Earthing  np  Beans.  Turning  manure  and  leaves  for 
hotbeds.  Giving  Asparagus  beds  a  light  forking,  and  covering  them 
with  rotten  manure.  Making  a  new  Mushroom  bed.  Tying  out  the 
trees  in  early  Peach  house,  and  otherwise  getting  it  ready  for  starting. 
Getting  all  Endive  and  Lettuce  under  glass  as  fast  as  room  can  be 
found  for  them. 

Nov.  14. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Potting  on  late  Primulas. 
Getting  into  the  potting  shed  a  good  supply  of  different  sorts  of 
mould.  Emptying  Melon  pits  and  giving  the  walls  a  good  coating  of 
hot  lime.  Trenching  early  Pea  border,  turning  in  a  good  coat  of 
manure  that  had  been  previously  mixed  with  salt  and  soot.  Com- 
mencing to  lay  down  one-half  of  the  Broccoli  heads  to  the  north, 
and  covering  np  the  ground  between  the  rows  with  half-rotten 
manure. 

Nov.  15. — Potting  off  Hydrangea  cuttings  which  are  rooted. 
Getting  in  100  pots  of  French  Beans.  Turning  manure  for  Mush- 
rooms. Getting  Strawberries  for  forcing  into  cold  pits.  Looking 
over  Cauliflowers,  turning  down  leaves  to  protect  the  heads  where 
required,  and  moving  the  moat  forward  ones  into  an  open  shed. 
Raking  up  leaves  in  pleasure  grounds  and  collecting  them  for  hot- 
beds. 

Nov.  16. — Looking  over  Verbena  and  other  cuttings,  removing  all 
dead  ones  and  decayed  leaves.  Cleaning  the  walks  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  getting  them  all  rolled  down  firmly.  Getting  all  rub- 
bish burnt  up.  Clearing  off  late  Peas,  and  storing  away  the  best  of 
the  stakes.  Getting  for  fruit  trees  a  quantity  of  loam  from  the  deer 
park.  Cleaning  up  the  kitchen  garden  walks.  Fruit  in  use  for 
dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  Medlars,  Nuts,  &o. — W.  G.  P., 
Dorset. 


Dell's  Black-leaved  Beet. — In  addition  to  the  fine  effect  which 
this  plant  is  capable  of  making  in  the  flower  garden,  it  is  equally 
useful  for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  kitchen  garden  it  looks  well  in 
single  lines,  as,  for  instance,  behind  a  row  of  Parsley  and  before  a  row 
of  Carrots,  thus  forming  a  good  ribbon  border,  which,  if  rightly  taken 
advantage  of  will  make  the  kitchen  garden  more  attractive  than  it 
usually  is. — J.  G. 

Autumn-plinted  Cauliflowers. — I  have  hitherto  had  snccess- 
fnl  results  by  planting  Early  London  and  Walcheren  Cauliflowers  in 
autumn  in  drills  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  deep.  Put  in  the  plants  the  usual 
width  apart.  Should  the  weather  keep  open  before  winter  sets  in, 
and  the  plants  look  over  vigorous,  we  have  them  all  disrooted  by 
passing  a  garden  trowel  round  them.  This  I  find  to  be  a  much 
better  plan  than  that  of  coddling  them  in  frames  all  the  winter. — 
J.  Miller,  Clumber, 

Scarlet  Runners  Late  in  the  Year. — When  we  speak  of 
Scarlet  Runners  existing  in  autumn,  putting  usefulness  out  of  the 
question,  we  must  draw  a  line  somewhere,  for  Scarlet  Runners  are 
not  nutritious  or  pleasant  to  the  palate  after  the  slightest  frost;  even 
in  the  south. west  of  England  they  are  not  good  after  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Therefore,  to  plant  them  in  June  would  be  a  waste  of  seed 
and  labour ;  for  the  plants  would  scarcely  be  iu  flower  before  frost 
attacked  them.  Even  in  our  mild  climate  they  should  be  planted  in 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May  ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  season  permits, 
forming,  as  they  do,  a  succession  to  the  French  Bean,  of  which  the 
Canadian  Runner  is  decidedly  the  best.      After  September  we  have 
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plenty  of  Brnssels  Spronta,  Canliflowers,  Saroye,  Nonpareil  Cabbages, 
and  Spinach,  to  eay  nothing  of  roots  and  Celery  cooked.  Therefore 
what  need  ia  there  of  French  Beans  ? — Eugene  E.  Legge. 

Ridging  Ground  in  Winter. — There  is  no  method  which  more 
effectnaily  brings  garden  soil  into  a  healthy  state  than  laying  it  up 
in  ridges  daring  the  winter  season.  This  system  possesses  a  two. fold 
advantage,  inasmuch  as,  when  the  planting  season  arrives,  it  is  known 
to  be  in  a  sweet  condition  ;  and  by  readily  throwing  off  the  snper- 
flnons  moisture  it  is  more  easily  brought  into  working  order.  On  soils 
of  a  stiff,  tenacious  character,  ridging  is  indispensable,  bnt  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  all  kinds  of  soils  would  be  much  benefited 
thereby.  If  a  very  neat  and  trim  appearance  is  indispensable,  then 
in  most  oases  I  would  prefer  to  merely  clear  the  ground  and  let  it  lay 
untouched  until  the  beginning  of  March.  Freshly  dug  ground  would 
appear  to  retain  an  undue  amount  of  water,  which  has  the  effect  of 
reiiderirg  it  pasty  and  soar.  This  more  especially  applies  to  rich 
alluvial  Eoils,  and  I  have  often  noticed  that  where  the  surface  has 
been  left  untouched,  and  even  covered  with  weeds,  the  soil  will,  when 
dug  in  the  Fpiing,  appear  much  more  mellow  and  be  in  far  better 
working  order  tbau  that  which  has  been  carefully  dngover.  I  would 
therefore  rccotcmend  either  throwing  np  fallow  ground  into  rough 
ridges  (the  ronpher  the  better),  or  letting  it  alone  altogether.  Simply 
digging  I  consider  a  mistake,  and  whoever  desires  to  ensure  neatness 
thereby  must  expect  that  he  will  experience  a  great  amount  of  labour 
to  bring  the  soil  into  that  sweet,  friable  state  which  in  vegetable 
culture  is  the  very  mainspring  of  success. — J.  Cornuill,  Byfieet. 

Market  Crops. — Unless  the  winter  proves  to  be  unusually  severe 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  vegetables  for  general  consumption,  as  the 
market  gardens  and  fields  are  literally  green  with  Cabbages,  Cauli. 
flowers,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Kales,  Turnips, 
Spinach,  and  winter  Onions,  all  luxuriant  in  growth.  Tarnips  are, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  abundant  as  last  year,  as  the  dry  October  kept 
the  lateet.sown  breadths  in  check,  but  there  is  an  abundance,  whilst 
the  very  latest  plants  will  pay  it  allowed  to  stand  over  to  the  spring 
to  produce  sprouts.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  exceedingly  fine  and  an 
extensive  crop.  They  need  no  immediate  marketing,  as  the  crop  is 
progressive  rather  than  simultaneous,  and  picking  will  extend  over 
a  couple  of  months,  or  even  longer,  if  there  be  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  judgment  employed  in  the  gathering.  The  Sprouts  also 
fetch  a  good  price  in  the  market,  and  the  crop  can  be  cleared  off  in 
time  for  early  Peas,  Potatoes,  &o.  Owing  to  the  long  continued  absence 
of  frost  this  autumn  the  Runner  Bean  crop  was  later  than  usual,  and 
as  long  as  these  are  pretty  abundant  other  vegetables  are  less  in 
request.  Now  that  these  are  over,  however,  market  vans  may  be  seen 
heavily  laden  with  green  produce,  autumn  Cabbages  especially;  and 
following  are  immense  quantities  of  deliciously.succulent  Coleworts, 
one  of  the  quickest  and  most  profitable  of  all  autumn  greens.  Autumn 
Cauliflowers  have  had  an  excellent  time  for  development,  but  some- 
how they  are  not  quite  as  good  as  usual  j  but  they  are  fast  dis. 
appearing,  and  the  ground  will  shortly  be  prepared  for  early  Peas. 
With  all  this  wealth  of  green  vegetables  low  prices  will  prevail  for 
the  growers  if  the  winter  be  mild,  but  a  hard  winter  would  provoke 
scarcity  and  send  prices  up.  Any  such  gain,  however,  would  be  but 
small.  Should  a  hard  winter  set  in  fortunately  the  growers  will  have 
something  to  sell  if  the  frost  be  not  too  grasping. — A.  D. 

Diseased  Solanums. — The  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Inchbald 
(p. 399)  of  the  appearance  of  the  Peronospora  infestana  on  plants  of 
one  of  the  strong-growing  ornamental  Solanums  used  for  sub.tropical 
planting  is  to  me  exceedingly  interesting,  as  I  have  at  all  times  given 
particular  attention  to  the  progress  and  development  of  this  fungus 
in  its  varied  forms.  That  the  disease  seen  by  Mr,  Inchbald  was 
identical  with  the  Potato  disease  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  been  equally  destructive  this  year  amongst  Toma- 
toes, which  also  belong  to  the  Solanam  family,  and  these  would  seem 
to  have  snqcumbed  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  the  Solanum  in 
question.  Had  the  mischief  taken  place  more  recently,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  say  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  early  frost,  bnt  there 
was  no  evidence  of  frost  at  the  time  mentioned,  whilst  it  was  just 
then  that  the  Tomatoes  were  so  suddenly  and  destructively  affected. 
The  special  interest  that  attaches  to  Mr.  Inohbald'a  communication 
is  found,  first,  in  the  fact  that  the  Potato  disease  is  extending  the  range 
of  its  victims  ;  and  secondly,  as  showing  that  plants  other  than  fruit 
or  tuber  producers  are  subject  to  it.  It  was  long  thought  that  the 
Potato  fungus  was  stored  with  and  planted  with  the  seed  tubers,  and 
that  the  best  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  steeping  the  tubers  before 
planting  in  some  strong  solution.  The  simple  fact  that  plants  such  as 
Potato  plants  raised  from  seed.  Tomatoes  from  seed,  and  some  other 
kinds  of  Solanums  from  seed,  were  alike  affected,  shows  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  plants 
having  no  root  tubers  through  which  to  take  the  disease,  are,  never- 
theless, affected,  conclusively  proves  that  the  disease  exists  in  the  air, 
and  that  it  is  the  product  of  atmospheric  action. — A.  D. 


ROSES. 

PROPAGATION  BY   LAYERS  AND   GRAFTING. 

{Continued  from  page  404.J 

The  Layers  aftek  Sepakation  prom  the  Parent  Stock. — • 
This  operation  is  effected  in  the  usual  manner  by  cutting  off 
each  layer  close  to  the  spot  where  it  enters  the  ground.  The 
severed  shoot  is  transplanted  at  once  to  a  pot  of  from  4  in.  to 
6^  in.  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  The 
double  operation  of  cutting  off  and  potting  the  rooted  shoot 
is  performed  about  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November,  according  to  the  locality.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished 
the  young  trees  are  placed  in  the  garden  in  a  part  having  a 


Fig,   1, — Hooted  shoot  after  its  separation  from  the  parent  stool. 

favourable  aspect,  if  possible,  but  in  any  case  they  must  be  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  and  wind.  They  may  be  left  there  till  the 
first  frosts  are  approaching  without  receiving  any  other  atten- 
tion than  being  watered  when  they  require  it.  At  the  approach 
of  frost  the  pots  must  be  housed  in  an  Orangery  or  some 
similar  place,  or  they  may  be  laid  by  the  heels  in  an  inclined 
position,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  covered  with  soil  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Rose 
trees  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  by  their  nature  very  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  that  the  young  shoots  which  have  just  been  cut  off 
from  the  parent  stock  are  particularly  so,  seeing  that  their 
extremities,  which  are  still  tender,  are  gorged  with  sap  since 
the  beginning  of  the  summer.  Such  is  the  operation  of 
layering  by  notching  the  shoot.  The  reader  already  under- 
stands that  it  is  repeated  every  year  with  each  parent  stool, 
because  while  the  layered  shoots  are  striking  the  parent  stool 
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is  producing  new  shoots,  which  in  their  turn  must  be  layered 
during  the  next  year.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  every 
one  of  the  shoots  should  not  be  layered,  but  only  those  which 
are  healthy  and  vigorous.  Amongst  the  stronger  shoots  we 
often  meet  with  some  with  the  wood  so  well  developed  that 
there  is  danger  of  ic  breaking  off  short  at  the  bent  portion  ;  in 
such  cases  it  is  always  better  to  make  the  slit  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  shoot,  and  by  gently  twisting  it  bring  it  round 
with  the  notch  to  the  side.  The  slit  should  be  kept  open  by 
the  insertion  of  a  wooden  peg.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
variety  which  has  very  long  shoots  they  may  be  bent  over  so 
as  to  form  a  second  and  even  a  :hird  layer,  so  that  we  may  get 
two  or  three  plants  from  the  same  shoot.  This  method  is 
called  serpentine  layering,  and  is  often  practised  by  horticul- 
turists for  the  propagation  of  all  kinds  of  creeping  plants. 

Lateking  in  Pots. — This  method  of  layering  differs  from 
that  already  spoken  of;  it  consists  in  placing  pots  in  the 
trench  round  the  parent  stock,  each  layer  being  pegged  down 
in  the  pot  in  the  way  already  described.  The  pots  should  be 
4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.    This  plan  obviates  the  necessity  for 


of  several  generations,  graft  during  flowering  time,  and  never 
lose  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  these  grafts.  On  the  table  land 
of  Villejuif  a  horticulturist  grafted  a  number  of  ornamental 
shrubs  in  the  month  of  February,  but  not  a  single  one  of  them 
succeeded.  Another  grafted  a  bed  containing  2000  Plum  trees, 
but  the  whole  of  the  2000  grafts  died,  while  most  of  the  stocks 
had  to  be  pruned  down. 

Forced  Grafting. — This  method  of  grafting  is  practised  in 
winter  while  the  sap  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  at 
rest.  The  sap  of  plants  in  propagating  houses  is  always  in 
motion,  owing  to  the  artificial  heat  which  is  kept  up  in  them. 
The  stocks  for  grafting  on  are  grown  in  the  propagating  house 
in  pots,  and  after  having  been  grafted  they  are  placed  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  the  tan  of  a  frame,  the  temperature  of  the  house  beiug 
kept  at  from  50*^  to  56°  Fahr.,  or  more  economically  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  frame  in  the  open  air,  laid  on  their  sides,  and 
completely  buried,  the  temperature  of  the  frame  being  kept  to 
50^  Fahr.  by  its  being  surrounded  by  stable  manure.  Grafts 
forced  by  either  method  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  air  in 
March  or  April. 


rig.  la.— Layering  in  Pots, 


repotting,  and  the  layers  consequently  suffer  much  less.  Fig. 
11  shows  the  rooted  shoot  after  its  separation  from  the  parent 
stool,  and  fig.  12  the  method  of  layering  in  pots. 

Grafting, 

Cleft-grafting. — There  are  two  methods  of  cleft  grafting ; 
first,  by  grafting  in  the  open  air,  and  secondly,  by  forced  graft- 
ing.  These  two  methods  are  similar  in  principle,  and  only  differ 
in  the  time  of  year  at  which  they  are  performed.  Open-air 
grafting  is  practised  from  March  to  April.  In  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  one  of  our  most  learned  colleagues,  we  persist  in 
thinking  that  a  graft  that  is  made  just  as  the  sap  begins  to 
rise  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  succeeding  than  one  which 
is  made  when  the  sap  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  successful  grafting  is  that  there  must  be  absolute 
contact,  if  not  interpenetration,  between  the  cambium  of  the 
stock  and  that  of  the  graft.  It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that 
this  contact  or  interpenetration  will  take  place  much  more 
easily  when  the  approaching  warm  weather  sets  the  sap  in 
circulation.    The  nurserymen  at  Vitry,who  hold  to  the  practice 


Practical  Details  op  Grafting. — Fig.  13  shows  a  Brier 
stock  cleft-grafted.  A  is  the  shoot  called  the  graft  or  scion, 
and  has  four  eyes ;  the  top  of  the  stock  G  is  cut  off  slanting 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pruning-knife  at  i? ;  a  vertical  slit  from 
1\  in.  to  Ij  in.  is  made  in  the  stock  0;  the  graft  or  scion  is  cut 
to  a  wedge-like  form  just  under  the  lowest  eye  for  the  space  of 
4-lOths  of  an  inch,  the  slope  beginning  at  B  at  9-lOths  of  an 
inch  above  the  eye  on  the  other  side,  the  thickness  at  the 
height  of  the  eye  from  Ij  in.  to  2  in.  This  graft  being  cut  it 
is  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  we  open  the  edges 
of  the  cleft  with  the  top  of  the  blade  of  the  pruning-knife  and 
insert  the  graft  in  the  opening,  taking  care  that  the  inner  bark 
of  the  graft  and  of  the  stock  are  in  close  contact.  The  junction 
is  bound  round  with  thread  at  E,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  joint, 
the  cleft,  and  the  head  of  the  stock  is  covered  with  grafting 
was.  When  the  subject  is  strong  we  graft  two  scions  on  the 
same  stock.  In  this  case  the  stock  is  out  with  a  small  hand- 
saw, trimmed  smooth  with  the  pruning-knife,  and,  at  the  time 
of  grafting,  the  cleft  is  kept  open  by  means  of  a  little  wedge  of 
wood,  which  is  driven  into  tbe  middle  and  taken  out  again 
when  the  scions  are  in  their  places.     Grafting  with  two  scions 
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has  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  regular  division  of  the 
sap,  thereby  making  the  head  of  the  future  Rose  tree  more 
regular  tlian  it  would  otherwise.  The  freshly-grafted  scions 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  means  of  little 
paper  caps.  Cleft-grafting  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  Roses, 
whether  standards,  half-stindards,  or  dwarfs.  By  placing  the 
latter  so  deeply  in  the  soil  that  the  graft  is  covered,  we  may 
form  Rose  trees,  as  it  were,  on  their  own  roots.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  standard  and  half-standard  Rose  trees,  when  cleft- 
grafted,  do  not  last  long,  but  we  think  this  is  unfounded,  for  we 
have  seen  cleft-grafted  Roses  fifteen  years  old  in  full 
vigour.  Fig.  li  represents  a  Cabbage  Rose  stock  bearing 
a  scion  of  a  Moss  Rose  five  years  old.  At  A  we  see  the  point 
where  the  scion; was  grafted;  Bis  the  stock  which  was  only 
2  ft.  high  at  the  time  of  grafting.  The  graft  was  made  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  tree  bore  such 


Fig.  13.— Cleft-erratting. 

an  immense  number  of  blooms  that  their  weight  would  have 
broken  down  the  graft  if  the  branches  had  not  been  kept  up  by 
a  stick. 

CuoosiNG  TUE  Scions  for  Cleft-gk.vfting.— It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  for  the  final  result  that  we  should  exercise 
great  judgment  in  selecting  our  grafts.  They  ought  to  be 
healthy,  mature,  and  properly  formed,  and  should  bo  cut  in 
.Tanuary  or  February.  They  are  tied  into  little  bundles,  accord- 
ing  to  their  varieties,  and  shoal4  be  laid  by  the  heels  in  a, 


border  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall.  The  best  part  of  a  shoot 
for  grafting  is  the  first  third,  counting  from  below,  then 
comes  the  second  third,  and  lastly  the  upper  third,  which 
should  not  be  used,  as  the  wood  of  it  is  never  thoroughly  ripe. 
The  most  convenient  thickness  for  the  scions  is  from  l-6th  in.  to 


Fig,  U.— Cabbage  Rose  Btook,  grafted  with  a  aoion  of  a  Moss  Rose. 

i  in.  For  thicker  grafts  we  are  obliged  to  use  stocks  of  1  in. 
or  more  in  thickness,  and  the  cleft  being  a  wide  one,  the  raw 
surfaces  unite  only  with  great  difficulty,  besides  which  there 
are  open  spaces  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  stock,  which  lead 
to  the  drying  up  of  the  graft.  J.  Lachaume. 


Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  the  Banksian. — Abont  fourteen 
months  ago  I  budded  a  Mareohal  Niel  on  a  young  branch  of  the 
fiauksian  Rose  which  etarted  from  the  roots.  The  aboot  from  this  ia 
now  7  yds.  long,  and  it  has,  moreover,  thrown  out  eleven  more,  each 
from  6  in.  to  36  in.  in  length.  It  is  in  a  warm  corner,  well  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  winds,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  yield  nB 
many  flowers  next  spring. — W.  H. 

Perpetual  Flowering  Roses.— At  this  season  of  the  year, 
while  the  so-called  Perpetual  Robbs  are  destitute  of  flowers.  Teas, 
Chinas,  and  Bourbons  are  supplying  the  flower  basket  plentifully. 
Growers  for  exhibition  may  rely  upon  sorts  that  attain  the  end  which 
they  have  in  view,  but  private  growers  want  Rosea  and  Rosebuds 
during  as  many  months  as  possible,  and  anyone  expecting  to  have  a 
perpetual  supply  had  better  not  rely  too  exclusively  p^  thp  lengthy 
list  of  60.p»llpd  Hybrid  Perpetuftls,— J.  Gitoojj, 
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TREES,   SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 

SEASIDE   PLANTATIONS. 

One  of  the  priucipal  difBcuIties  with  which  the  planter  has  to 
couteud  is  the  raising  of  trees  upon  our  coasts,  where,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  or  great  exposure,  or  from  both  causes 
combined,  his  most  strenuous  efforts  are  often  frustrated. 
Less  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be  experienced  upon  the 
western  than  on  the  eastern  coast;  and  this  maybe  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  the  air  is  warmed  and  softened 
by  the  action  of  the  Atlantic ;  while  in  the  latter  the  winds 
which  assail  us  cross  the  northern  part  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  Myrtle  and  many  other 
shrubs  which  stand  the  winter  well  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  attain  a  considerable  size  there,  are  cut  down  or 
dwarfed  when  allowed  to  remain  unprotected  through  the  winter 
upon  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  this  in  much  lower  lati- 
tudes. Before  commencing  the  formation  of  a  plantation  of 
trees  very  near  the  sea,  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  some 
mound  or  barrier,  which  shall  at  ouce  break  the  violence  of  the 
winds  and  intercept  the  saline  particles  with  which  they  are 
loaded.  For  this  purpose  a  wall  of  stone  or  a  good  mound  of 
turf  and  soil  will  be  found  serviceable,  and  in  most  situations 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  as  upon  its  summit  may  be  planted 
the  White  Hawthorn  (Crat^gus  Oxyacantha)  which  will  soon 
spring  up  and  add  to  the  height  of  the  lew  or  screen.  Such 
a  wall  or  mound  should  not  be  less  than  6  ft.  high,  and  wide 
enough  to  take  two  or  three  rows  of  Hawthorns.  As  soon  as 
this  is  formed,  open  ditches  should  be  cut  to  carry  off  all  super- 
fluous water.  Immediately  behind  this  barrier  may  be  planted, 
in  pits  which  have  been  thrown  out  some  time  before  for  the 
soil  to  meliorate,  short  but  strong  plants  of  Sycamore,  Dutch 
Willow,  Norway  Maple,  and  Scotch  Elm.  The  broad  leaf  and 
strong  branches  of  the  Sycamore  and  the  upright  habit  of 
growth  of  the  Dutch  Willow  particularly  adapt  them  to  such 
situations.  The  Norway  Maple,  too,  is  very  hardy,  and  in  its 
own  native  habitat  grows  close  down  to  the  sea.  These  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  standard  trees,  and  they  may  be  placed 
at  distances  of  about  12  ft.  The  intermediate  spaces  may  then 
be  filled  up  with  the  Scotch  Pine  and  Pinus  Pinaster,  or 
Cluster  Pine.  The  former  will  flourish  upon  the  more  elevated 
site ;  and  though  the  latter  is  not  well  adapted  for  high  ground, 
still  it  will  grow  freely  upon  most  parts  of  our  coast.  It  will 
also  succeed  in  a  pure  sand,  and  in  close  vicinity  with  the  sea. 
By  the  aid  of  the  nurses,  the  whole  area  should  be  filled  up  to 
distances  of  3  ft. 

lu  forming  such  plantations  it  is  not  desirable  to  use 
trees  of  more  than  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  which 
should  be  well  furnished  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
their  height.  The  Pinasters  may,  if  reared  upon  soil  of 
ordmary  quality,  be  about  three  years  old.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  Sycamore  and  Maple  do  not  flourish  upon  very 
poor,  thin,  or  Mossy  soils,  and,  if  after  two  years'  planting 
these  and  the  Elms  are  not  found  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress,  they  should  be  cut  off  at  the  ground.  April  will  be 
found  a  good  time  for  commencing  seaside  plantations,  as  from 
the  great  exposure,  autumn  transplants  often  suffer  consider- 
ably. The  growth  of  the  Pinasters  may  be  slow  at  first,  but 
after  about  twelve  years'  they  will  shoot  up  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  begin  to  crowd  one  another  they  should  be  at 
once  thinned  out  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  and  weak- 
ened. One  great  cause  of  failure  is  the  use  of  tall  plants 
placed  at  intervals  too  far  apart  for  mutual  protection.  A 
sprinkling  of  Elder  may  be  found  useful,  as  it  proves  a  good 
nurse  and  is  very  hardy. 

At  the  commencement  the  planter  should  confine  himself  to 
the  level  ground,  near  the  water,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
slopes,  and  afterwards  push  forward  his  work  in  zones.  As 
soon  as  the  first  belt  is  well  established,  and  its  progress  will 
be  in  a  direct  proportion  to  its  depth,  he  may  follow  up  with 
the  Beech,  the  Turkey  and  evergreen  Oaks,  Corsioan  Pines, 
Mountain  Ash,  Service  Tree,  the  Abele  and  Ontario  Poplars, 
and  the  Huntingdon  and  Bedford  Willows ;  while  as  an  under- 
growth to  thicken  the  front  lines  he  njay  make  use  of  the 
Mahonia,  Gorse,  Broom,  Barberry,  Privet,  an(J  Sea  Buckthorn. 
The  last  will  grow  upoa  almost  ^ny  exposure,  sonjetiroes  attain- 


ing the  height  of  12  ft.,  and  as  its  young  shoots  are  thickly 
set  and  the  shrub  is  armed  with  strong  spines,  it  makes  a  for- 
midable fence;  by  plashing  or  layering  its  branches  it  will  also 
soon  form  a  dense  cover.  Its  suckers  often  shoot  up  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  parent  stock.  The  plants  used 
should  decrease  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  elevation,  and 
every  succeeding  zone  should  have  its  strongest  plants  iin- 
mediately  behind  the  last  of  the  former  belt.  ^  'The  Scotch  Fir 
is  particularly  useful  on  account  of  its  retaining  its  foliaga 
throughout  the  winter.  The  Larch  in  such  situations  seldom 
proves  very  serviceable,  unless  it  is  planted  in  large 
masses. 

The  value  of  the  Pinaster  as  a  nurse  is  mainly  owing  to  its 
bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  its  thriving  on  apparently  barren 
sands.  The  latter  property  is  mainly  owing  to  its  sending 
down  a  strong  tap  root,  and  being  at  the  same  time  furnished 
with  abundant  lateral  roots,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  well  sup- 
plied with  numerous  small  rootlets.  Its  cones  hang  in  clusters 
of  sometimes  not  less  than  eight,  hence  the  name  of  Cluster 
Pine.  Its  bark  is  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  stem  very  rugged. 
Its  adaptability  to  exposed  places  may  be  seen  by  its  growth 
in  Wigtonshire  and  upon  the  island  of  Bute,  where  it  attains 
60  ft.  and  upwards.  It  is  not  suited  to  chalky  or  calcareous 
soils.  This  tree  is  extensively  used  iu  the  south  of  France  for 
fixing  the  dunes  or  moving  sandbanks  along  the  coast,  and 
especially  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Gironde  and  Adour, 
where  there  is  what  is  locally  named  a  littoral  dune  of  over 
120  miles  in  length.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  blowing 
sands  the  inhabitants  begin  by  erecting  a  continuous  line  of 
fencing  about  326  ft.  from  high  water  mark.  Stout 
planks  are  put  in,  standing  about  3  ft.  3  in.  above  the  ground, 
with  intervals  between  them,  through  which  the  sand  drifts 
and  serves  as  a  backing.  As  the  sandbank  rises  the  planks 
are  lifted  up  by  means  of  levers  and  hooks.  A  rough,  wattled 
fence  is  also  run  along  behind  the  line  of  paling,  and  as  this 
cannot  be  raised  it  has  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The 
paling  is  estimated  to  cost  about  2s.  per  lineal  yard,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  repairs  and  raising  3|;d.  per  yard.  The  wattled 
fence  costs  2d.  per  yard.  As  soon  as  the  littoral  dune  is  formed 
the  land  immediately  behind  it  is  sown  down  with  a  mixture 
of  Pinaster,  Furze,  and  Broom  seeds,  and  a  layer  of  Brush- 
wood or  Furze  is  spread  over  the  whole  to  keep  the  seeds  from 
blowing  away.  A  few  shovels  of  sand  fix  the  Brushwood. 
Furze  tor  cover  is  preferred  wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  on 
account  of  its  mauurial  value  to  the  young  crop.  This  light 
covering  has  to  be  maintained  for  about  four  years,  when  the 
plants  will  have  risen  sufiiciently  high  to  protect  themselves. 
A  strong-growing  Grass  (Psamma  arenaria)  is  also  sometimes 
sown  between  the  plants,  and  the  stalks  of  this  push  upwards  as 
the  sand  rises.  The  wood  of  the  Pinaster  is  extensively  used 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Spain  for  railway  sleepers,  and 
in  its  own  native  habitat,  in  warm  latitudes,  the  Pinaster  is 
tapped  for  its  resin.  The  tree  is  first  prepared  by  being 
exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  action  o£  the  sun. 

A.  J.  BUKROWS. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 

The  Fever  Gum  Tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  about  Lon- 
don.— The  late  Mr.  Standish,  ot  Bagahot  and  Ascot  Nnraeries,  made 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  this  tree  extending  over  a  aeriesot  years. 
He  told  me  that  he  found  it  was  invariably  killed  when  the  temperature 
got  below  4°Fahr.,nevBr  standing  more  than  28'  ot  frost.  Thus  its  aver, 
age  lite  in  the  sonth  of  England  wonld  not  be  more  than  about  ten 
years,  though  we  have  been  free  from  such  severe  cold  for  the  last  six- 
teen years.— C.W.  Don.  [The  truth  about  the  Eaoalyptus  has  long  beeu 
known  to  anyone  who  takes  much  notice  of  halt-hardy  trees  in  our 
gardens.  This  does  not  prevent  people  who  have  not  done  so  writing 
to  the  "  Times  "  and  other  papers,  and  advising  its  being  planted 
about  London,  it  being  wholly  unsuited  for  the  climate.  Some  gnilty 
of  this  might  be  expected  to  know  something  of  the  aubjeot.  This 
tree  sometimes  grows  fairly  well  in  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  seemed 
really  healthy  or  vigorous,  or  had  any  of  the  peculiar  grace  that  this 
tree  and  others  ot  its  family  show,  where  the  climate  is  really  suited 
to  them.  It  grows  well  in  Southern  France  and  Europe  generally, 
but  not  nearly  so  well,  bo  far  as  I  have  seen,  as  in  California,  on  the 
pls,inB  near  the  coaat.    What  otbei'  Ganj  trees  may  do  in  our  climate 
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remains  yet  to  be  proved.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  other 
kinds  will  be  more  hardy.  To  ascertain  which,  if  any,  of  the  many 
species  are  hardy  and  suited  to  the  climate  of  England,  is  one  of  the 
subjects  that  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  horti- 
cultural societies,  of  botanists,  and  "  scientific  "  horticulturists,  as  soon 
as  such  important  questions  as  fungi  parasitic  on  the  stickleback  have 
had  their  dne  share  of  attention. — W,  R.] 

Autumn  Tints  in  Hardy  Azaleas. — The  beauty  of  the 
fading  foliage  in  the  case  of  deciduous  trees  has  often  been  referred 
to  in  The  Garden,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  said  about  decidu- 
ous Azaleas,  the  leaves  of  which  are  now  brilliantly  coloured.  Here 
they  are  planted  in  groups  on  the  outer  edges  of  shrubberies  and 
woodlands  in  company  with  Rhododendrons,  and  their  tints  are  more 
strikingly  conspicuous  than  those  of  anything  else,  not  even  exclud- 
ing the  Virginian  Creeper,  and  the  effect  is  much  more  persistent. 
Rhododendrons,  I  find,  are  already  full_of  blossoms  in  various  stages 
of  expansion  ;  some  of  the  trusses,  indeed,  look  more  like  June  than 
October. — J.  Groom. 

Irish.  Yews  when  Old. — Although  Irish  Yews  are  useful  where 
the  strictest  formality  of  growth  is  desirable  as  central  objects  in 
geometric  gardens,  for  instance,  or  in  scroll  work  laid  in  Box,  I  am 
by  no  means  captivated  with  their  appearance  when  left  to  grow 
unrestrictedly.  The  branches,  which  get  too  heavy  to  maintain  their 
erect  form  without  support,  spread  out  when  old  in  anything  but  an 
ornamental  manner.  The  Irish  Yew  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  trees 
that  do  not  appear  to  advantage  if  its  natural  mode  of  growth  be 
left  unchecked,  and  where  a  pyramidal  tree  is  desired  I  consider  that 
the  Capressaa  funebris,  or  Funereal  Cypress,  is  very  superior  to  it  ia 
habit  and  leas  sombre  in  tint. — J.  G. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees. — For  the  last  twelve  months  we 
have  been  moving  large  trees  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
having  heavy  balls  of  earth.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August 
we  left  off,  and  again  set  to  work,  being  ansions  to  get  the 
planting  done  before  winter  set  in  upon  us.  Those  trees  which  were 
transplanted  in  June  and  the  beginning  of  July  look  quite  as  well  as 
those  planted  earlier  in  the  season.  We  left  off  planting  all  Conifers 
when  their  growth  was  breaking  into  a  shoot.  Hollies  and  the 
common  Yew  we  followed  up  the  planting  of  even  after  they  had 
made  6  in.  of  young  wood,  and  with  no  bad  result.  We  have  three 
very  useful  and  handy  tree-lifting  machines,  made  on  purpose  for 
our  improvements.  They  will  lift  trees  with  care  from  5  cwt.  to 
5  tons  and  upwards.  With  our  trained  staff  of  men  we  can  plant 
six  large  trees  in  the  day,  besides  conveying  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
which  I  consider  is  a  gain  of  twenty  years  or  more  in  forming  shelters 
and  new  shrubberies. — J.  Miller,  Clumher. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  GiHett  (p.  366)  with  regard  to  moving 

trees  without  balls ;  to  save  the  roots  is  of  far  more  import, 
ance  than  to  move  a  mass  of  soil.  In  fact,  I  am  of  opinion  that  very 
often  the  ball  of  earth  moved  with  so  much  trouble  and  expense 
secures  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  a  circumstance  which  happens  in 
this  way :  Newly-moved  earth  is  more  readily  penetrated  by  water 
than  more  solid  soil ;  the  feeding  roots,  therefore,  being  all  contained 
within  the  ball  itself,  gradually  exhaust  it  of  moisture,  and,  as  this 
becomes  drier  and  drier,  any  water  given  runs  off  as  it  would  off  a 
duck's  back  ;  and,  although  watering  is  persisted  in,  the  tree  or  shrub 
perishes  from  want  of  it.  In  all  cases  where  a  tree  or  shrub  is  moved 
with  a  ball,  a  rim  of  soil  should  be  placed  upon  the  surface  within  the 
circumference  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  basin,  in  which  all 
water  should  be  poured.  This  ensures  the  soaking  of  the  ball,  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way. — T.  SinrH,  Neivry. 

An  Elm  Tree  in  Kensington  Gardens.— At  the  end  of  the 
Long  Water  in  Kensington  Gardens,  on  the  west  bank,  close  to  the  foun- 
tains, and  surrounded  by  a  seat,  stands  a  noble  and  beautiful  Elm.  There 
is  one  of  the  same  sort  on  the  opposite  elope,  and  a  few  years  ago  there 
stood  higher  up  on  the  same  slope  a  still  finer  specimen.  It  was  blown  off, 
and  the  stump  which  remains  htis  sprouted  with  vigour.  The  habit  of  the 
tree  is  not  fastigate,  but  branching,  as  the  Wych  Elm.  Tbo  trunk,  in. 
stead  of  being  level  in  surface,  as  is  the  case  both  with  the  Wych  and 
field  Elm,  is  broken  into  grand  buttresses  by  the  roots,  leaving  great 
hollows  between.  The  twigs  feather  nearly  as  lightly  as  the  Birch,  and 
the  leaves,  which  are  long-shaped  and  of  a  vivid  green,  clothe  the  massive 
limbs  as  thickly  as  the  delicate  twigs,  giving  the  tree  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  Fern.  What  is  this  tree  ?  By  the  descriptions  in  Loudon  it  might 
be  either  Ulmus  effusa  or  Ulmus  viminalis.  Ulmus  effusa  I  have  been 
unable  to  get — nobody  cultivates  Elms  now  ;  Ulmus  viminalis  I  have  only 
seen  ju  nursery  gardens  in  the  shape  of  a  miserable,  chilly  twig,  grafted 
on  a  long  naked  pole  of  field  Elm,  a  thing  neither  of  use  nor  beauty.  To 
obtain  suckers  from  the  trampled  ground  of  Kensington  Gardens  is  im- 
possible. Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me,  not  only  what  the  tree  is,  but 
where  I  can  get  good  specimens,  not  grafts,  for  ornamental  planting  ? 
The  tree  evidently  revels  in  London  climate,  and  in  Kensington  Gardens 
they  grow  trees  for  planting  out,  but  I  have  not  seen  among  them  one 
specimen  of  this  glorious  tree. — Bernard  Coleridge,  in  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle." 
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THE  GOLDEN  BOSE  BEETLE  OR  EOSB  CHAFER. 

(CETONIA    AURATA.) 

Tins  handsome  insect  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  British 
beetles,  and  no  one  can  help  feeling  sorry  when  they  find  one 
nestling  in  a  Rose  to  think  that  such  a  handsome  beetle  should 
be  in  any  way  injurious  to  our  gardens  ;  but  fine  feathers  do 
not  always  make  fine  birds,  and  the  same  proverb  unfortunately 
applies  to  insects,  for  though  the  damage  caused  by  this  insect 
to  our  Roses  is  not  very  great,  as  the  beetle  never  appears  in 
great  numbers,  still  it  does  frequently  spoil  the  blossoms  by 
eating  the  lower  and  more  juicy  portion  of  the  petals  ;  and, 
as  it  flies  remarkably  well,  is  able  very  easily  to  go  from  one 
flower  to  another.  Ic  is  also  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the 
White  Thorn,  Lilac,  Mountain  Ash,Elder,Pa3ony,and  Candytuft; 
and  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  often  mischievous  amongst  the 
flowers  of  Strawberries  and  Turnips  which  are  intended  for 
seed  by  destroying  the  stamens,  thus  rendering  the  flowers 
unfertile.  The  beetle  is  easily  seen  when  resting  on  a  flower, 
and  as  it  generally  feigns  death  when  disturbed  it  can  be 
caught  and  destroyed  without  difficulty.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  all  insects,  grubs,  snails,  slugs,  &c.,  may  be  killed 
easily  and  quickly  by  putting  them  into  boiling  water,  or, 
which  is  perhaps  better,  by  placing  them  in  some  vessel 
which  will  hold  water,  and  then  pouring  boiling  water 
over  them.  In  either  case  death  is  almost  instantaneous. 
The  grub,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  cock- 
chafer, and  is  often  mistaken  for  it,  does  much  damage  by 
eating  the  roots  of  various  plants,  amongst  which  the  Straw- 
berry may  be  particularly  mentioned.  Living  entirely  under- 
ground, as  they  do,  the  grubs  are  very  difiicult  to  find,  but  they 
generally  make  their  presence  known  by  the  plants,  on  whose 


Rose  Chafer  (Cetonia  aurata) . 

roots  they  are  feeding,  drooping  and  withering  away  without 
any  apparent  reason.  Where  plants  are  attacked  in  this  man- 
ner search  should  be  made  at  their  roots  as  soon  as  they  show 
the  first  signs  of  flagging  ;  for  they  leave  the  plant  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  die.  Flowers  of  sulphur  strewed  on  the  ground 
and  then  dug  in  is  said  to  be  a  good  preventive  against  the 
attacks  of  the  cockchafer  grubs,  and  it  would  doubtless  answer 
as  well  in  the  case  of  these  grubs.  Rooks,  starlings,  black- 
birds, thrushes,  and  other  birds  devour  them  whenever  they 
can  find  them.  The  beetle  makes  its  first  appearance  in  May, 
and  in  June  digs  a  hole  in  some  light  soil  in  which  it  lays  its 
eggs.  The  young  grubs  when  hatched  commence  feeding 
upon  the  roots  of  almost  any  plants  they  meet  with.  They  do 
not  attain  their  full  size  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
time  they  remain  underground  feeding  upon  various  roots. 
Curiously  enough  these  grubs  are  frequently  found  in  ant 
nests,  and  in  consequence  are  sometimes  called  the  king  of  the 
ants.  Their  connection  with  the  ants  is  not  at  present  under- 
stood. They  do  not  seem  to  be  molested  in  any  way  by  the 
ants,  nor  to  disturb  them,  nor  do  either  seem  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  other.  Curtis,  in  his  "  British 
Entomology,"  states  that  in  Germany  some  cattle  dealers 
attach  supernatural  powers  to  these  grubs,  and  feed 
them  in  boxes,  believing  that  if  they  thrive  so  will 
their  cattle.  When  full  grown  they  descend  some  depth  into 
the  ground,  and  form  rough  oval  cases,  about  the  size  of  Wal- 
nuts, composed  of  earth  and  covered  outside  with  pellets  of 
earth  and  their  own  droppings.  In  these  chambers  they  change 
into  chrysalides,  appearing  as  perfect  insects  in  May.  The 
Rose  beetle  is  about  J  in.  long,  and  of  a  very  brilliant  shining 
green  colour,  often  with  a  golden  or  rosy  tinge  ;  on  the  wing 
cases  are  various  spots  and  streaks  of  a  yellowish-white  colour. 
The  wings  are  very  long  and  powerful,  but  when  the  insect  is 
at  rest  they  are  completely  covered  by  the  wing  cases.  The 
antenna  are  short,  the  last  three  joints,  which  are  much  pro- 
duced at  one  side,  forming  a  club  when  closed,;  but^  opening 
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like  a  fan  at  the  will  of  the  insect ;  the  legs  are  strong,  the 
front  pair  bearing  three  strong  spines,  which  enable  the  female 
to  make  the  holes  in  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  her  eggs. 
The  grub,  when  fully  grown,  is  aboat  1^  in.  long  and  about 
4-10ih3  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  somewhat  thicker  to- 
wards the  tail ;  it  is  whitish,  fat,  much  wrinkled,  and  has  three 
pairs  of  reddish-brown  legs,  one  being  placed  on  each  of  the 
first  three  joints  of  the  body,  which  is  sparingly  clothed  with 
fine  reddish  hairs.  The  head  is  brownish-yellow,  furnished 
with  a  strong  pair  of  jaws.  Though  it  very  much  resembles 
the  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  its  having  a  hard,  rusty  coloured  spot  on  either  side 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  body,  and  by  its  body  being  covered 
with  hairs.  '  a.  G.  S. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ants  in  Vineries. — We  are  iafested  with  black  ants,  which  came 
with  a  quantity  of  Orchids  three  or  four  years  ago.  This  year  they  hive 
got  into  the  Vinery,  and  are  eating  the  Grapes.  In  the  early  house  they 
destroyed  a  good  many  bunches,  and  they  are  now  attacking  those  in  the 
lato  house.  Boiling  water  is  thrown  down  their  runs  every  day,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  lessen  them.  How  can  we  get  rid  of  them  ? — T.  [I 
have  occasionally  been  much  troubled  with  these  pests,  more  especially 
among  ripe  Peaches,  and  the  best  remedy  yet  tried  has  beeri  the  placing 
of  moist  sugar  and  saucers  of  syrup  near  their  runs.  This  they  Lave  pre- 
ferred to  the  Peaches,  and  whilst  they  were  feeding  off  the  sugar  we 
destroyed  them  wholesale.  Another  good  plan  is  to  sprinkle  about 
their  runs  fresh  guano,  and  though  apparently  it  does  not  destroy  them, 
they  soon  shift  their  quarters. — W.  W.  H.] 

'  Hypericum  Coris.— I  regret  not  being  able  to  assist  "W."  in  ob- 
taining the  true  plant  bearing  this  name,  as  I  know  it  to  exist  only  in  one 
or  two  collections  in  this  country,  and  in  those  in  but  small  specimens  ; 
but  probably  it  is  procurable  in  some  of  the  Continental  nurseries  ;  for 
instance,  at  Fro3bel  &  Co  ,  Zurich.  As  to  the  H.  teouicaule,  from  the 
Himalayas,  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the  name  is  in  gardens,  as  it  is 
very  rare,  even  in  its  native  habitat ;  but  if  by  chance  it  should  not  be 
true  to  name,  and  is  the  same  species  as  there  is  in  quantity  at  Chiswick, 
it  is  no  desideratum  with  me;  however,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it 
when  "  VV."  has  it  in  flower.  H.  virginicum,  I  fear,  has  quite  disappeared 
from  English  garden?,  and  for  some  unaccountable  reason  it  has  not  been 
re*introduced  in  quantity. — W. 

Forcing  the  Cinadian  Won  ler  Bean. — "J.  G."  (p.  397)  may 
obtain  this  Bean  in  quantity  by  forcing  it  in  pots  like  any  other  variety, 
and  supporting  it  well  with  stakes  before  the  length  of  the  stem  or  weight 
of  the  crop  bears  the  stems  down- — Cambrian. 

I  have  for  three  years  generally  sown  about  two-thirds  of  this 

variety,  and  the  other  part  of  Osborn's  Forcing,  which  is  a  good  Bean, 
but  not  nearly  so  large  and  hardly  so  prolific  as  the  Canadian  Wonder. 
The  latter  has  one  drawback:  in  May  and  June  it  grows  much  too 
strongly,  and  consequently  does  not  show  much  flower;  therefore,  at  that 
particular  season  I  always  grow  Osborn's  Forcing. — A.  Hossack,  Ragley, 
Alcester. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Walls.— Oblige  me  by  some  instruction  as  to  the 
treatment  of  a  few  Trail  trees  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  aspect  is  on 
three  sides— south,  west,  and  north  ;  the  soil,  stiff  clay.  This  latter  has  been 
rather  deeply  dug  out,  and  good  mould  and  stable  manure  substituted. 
Is  anything  else  desirable  in  the  way  of  guano  or  other  artificial 
appliances  ?  The  trees  consist  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Cherries^ 
Plums,  and  Pears,  the  last  on  the  north  wall. — C.  E.  S.,  Willesden. 
[Pruning  and  training  the  shoots  are  all  that  is  necessary  until  midsummer, 
■when  a  good  mulching  of  manure  may  be  placed  over  the  roots.  This 
being  done,  guano  or  other  artificial  manures  will  be  unnecessary.  As 
regards  pruning  and  the  general  treatment  of  fruit  trees,  exhaustive 
articles  have  been  frequently  given  in  The  Garden,  and  the  weekly  cal- 
endar always  contains  information  on  the  subject- — S.] 

Asparagus  Beds. — Can  you  furnish  me  with  instructions  for  making 
a  new  bed  ?  I  have  directed  the  making  of  two  beds  in  my  lifetime,  tUe 
last  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but  I  gather  that  there  are  improved  methods 
now  extant.  The  depths  and  distances  of  the  plants  I  particularly  desire. — 
An  Elderly  Amateur.  _  [Tbeground  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  bastard 
trenched  ;  a  depth  of  24  in.  of  soil  will  be  sufficient  if  well  enriched  with 
good  stable  manure,  decayed  turf,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  crushed 
bones  in  each  trench.  Our  method  of  bastard  trenching,  which  we  prefer 
to  bringing  the  poor  subsoil  to  the  surface,  is,  to  commence  with  a  trench 
2  ft.  wide,  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  12  in  ,  and  wheeled  to  the  end  of  the 
ground  to  fill  in  the  last  trench,  the  manure  being  first  placed  on  the 
ground  in  heaps  at  convenient  distances  apart.  In  the  bottom  of  the  first 
trench  the  workmen  put  in  a  good  coat  of  manure  and  dig  it  well  down, 
sprinkling  more  manure  on  the  fresh-turned  soil  before  the  top  spit  from 
the  second  trench  is  put  on  it.  After  removing  the  top  spit  from  the 
second  trench,  the  loose  soil  left  by  the  spade  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
first  trench  ;  this  method  brings  the  middle  soil  to  the  surface,  the  surface 
soil  to  the  middle,  and  the  subsoil  remains  at  the  bottom,  having  been 
well  broken  up  and  enriched  with  manure.  Towards  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April  the  ground  will  have  subsided  and  be  ready  for 


planting.  The  Asparagus  may  be  planted  in  shallow  trenches  if  intended 
to  be  grown  on  the  French  system,  or  on  the  surface  if  it  be  grown  in  the 
usual  way,  simply  spreading  out  the  roots,  and  covering  them  with  5  in.  of 
light,  rich  soil ;  place  each  plant  2i  ft  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  being  -i 
ft.  asunder  ;  good  strong  one-year-old  plants  may  be  planted  as  soon  as 
they  have  started  into  growth  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  planting  those  which 
have  the  strongest  shoots  and.  discarding  those  with  weak  ones.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  third  year  after  planting  (provided  the  plants  have 
grown  well)  some  Asparagus  may  be  cut,  but  the  cutting  must  not  be 
severe,  and  ought  to  cease  early  if  a  strong  and  permanent  bed  be  desired . 
A  full  supply  should  not  be  cut  until  it  is  four  years  planted.  We  use  one- 
year-old  plants,  and  wait  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  season 
before  cutting.  A  good  dressing  of  manure  in  the  autumn  applied  to  the 
crowns  of  the  plants,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  the  same  of  nitrate  of  soda  a  month  later,  which  may  be  repeated 
again  in  May,  gives  the  best  results. — W.  Allan,  Qunton  Park, 
Norivich.] 

L^rge  Specimen  of  Finns  insignis — Allow  me  to  inform  "P." 
{p  366)  that  there  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Finns  insignis  at  Castle  Lesley, 
Co.  Monaghan*  It  was  killed  in  one  night  during  the  severe  frost  of  1866. 
It  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  period  in  hopes  of  recovery, 
but  without  success-  Smaller  specimens  were  also  killed  at  the  same 
time — P. 

Qrafting  Hollies. — Is  this  a  good  time  of  the  year  for  performing 
this  operation  ?  I  have  heard  that  Rhododendrons  do  well  grafted  in 
autumn,  and  so  probably  I  have  thought  would  Hollies. — M.  C.  D., 
Tralee.  [If  the  stocks  are  established  in  pots.  Hollies  will  do  well  grafted 
in  autumn  if  protected  in  frames.  April  and  May  are  the  best  months 
for  grafting  Hollies  in  the  open  ground. — E.  F.] 

Red-berried  Elder  (p.  363). — In  Peebles-shire  the  Red-berried 
Elder  when  in  fruit  forms  quite  a  striking  plant.  I  have  seen  it  at  Darn 
Hall  (Lord  Elibank's,  between  550  ft.  and  GOU  ft.  above  the  sea),  Portmore 
(Mr.  Mackenzie's,  700  ft.),  Dalwick  (Sir  J.  Nasmyth's),  and  at  Stobo 
Castle  (Sir  Graham  Montgomery's).  These  two  last  places  are  close  to 
the  Tweed,  and  600  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  I  can  only  compare  the  look 
of  the  bushes  to  that  of  Pyrus  japonica  in  full  flower.  Along  the  coast 
here  this  Elder  always  flowers  and  sets  its  fruit,  but  in  many  seasons 
the  berries  drop  when  only  half-coloured,  and  the  bunches  have  never 
the  luxuriant  look  of  those  on  the  Peebles-shire  trees,  which  also  are  very 
superior,  on  account  of  their  freshness  and  freedom  from  dust,  to  the 
fruit  which  I  have  happened  to  see  on  the  Continent.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  my  belief  is,  that,  in  order  to  appear  in  its  true  character  and  perfection, 
this  shrub,  like  many  other  plants,  depends  more  on  altitude  than  on  either 
soil  or  exposure.  I  should  add  that  the  Elder  grows  most  luxuriantly 
in  marshy  ground,  a  fact  exemplified  by  the  burnside  at  Dalwick,  and  by 
the  pond  at  Portmore.  I  am  told  that  both  sheep  and  rabbits  injure 
Elders. — F.  J.  Hope,  Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh. 

Orchard-house  Vines. — I  have  a  lean-to  Vinery  31  ft.  by  12  ft. 
wide.  Instead  of  planting  the  Vines  to  cover  the  roof  1  wish  to  plant 
them  in  rows  to  upright  stakes.  How  far  should  the  rows  be  apart,  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  ?  I  propose  planting  them  4  ft.  and  3  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  to 
cross  at  the  top  to  the  next  stake,  so  as  to  form  an  arch.  If  I  plant  them 
4  ft.  apart  in  the  rows  I  shall  only  then  have  three  rows,  but  at  3  ft.  four 
rows.  But  perhaps  3  ft.  will  be  too  close.  Also,  will  you  kindly  say  which 
is  the  best  Muscat  Grape  to  plant  in  a  Vinery  not  to  be  heated — Muscat 
Hamburgh  grafted  on  the  Hamburgh,  or  the  Madresfield  Court  Muscat^ 
or  Cannon  Hall  Muscat?  and  will  the  White  Frontignan  do? — Vine 
[Four  ft.  apart  will  not  be  too  much  between  the  rows,  and  3  ft.  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows  would  do.  If  the  rows  run  from  the  back  of  the 
house  to  the  front  you  will,  of  course,  have  the  longest  stakes  at  the  back, 
diminishing  them  in  height  m  accordance  with  the  slope  of  the  roof  down 
to  the  front.  Madresfield  Court  would  be  better  than  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
but  it  is  not  a  Muscat.  Black  and  Early  White  Frontignan  would  do  ; 
also,  black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  Black  Prince,  Royal 
Muscadine,  and  Graham's  Muscat  Muscadine. — S.] 

Sparaxis  and  Crocosmia— I  have  lately  bought  some  bulbs  of 
Sparaxis,  but  cannot  find  any  directions  for  cultivating  them.  Will  yoa 
kindly  help  me  in  this  matter  ?  I  have  also  some  bulbs  of  Crocosmia 
aurea.  As  these  bloom  in  autumn,  I  presume  they  should  not  be  planted 
until  spring.  As  I  am  desirous  to  place  my  plants  in  the  border  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  height,  perhaps  you  wlli  be  good  enough  to  name  the 
height  to  which  Sparaxis  usually  grow.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  they 
grow  2  ft. ;  by  others  that  they  are  more  dwarf  iu  growth  than  Ixias. — 
E.  H.,  Taviitock.  [Good  directions  for  the  culture  of  these  are  given 
in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  catalogue,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: For  indoors- — Plant  from  September  to  December  five  or  sis  bulbs 
in  a  5-in.  pot,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand. 
Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  bulbs,  then  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  plunging  them  in  ashes,  and  withhold  water  till  the  plants  appear, 
then  give  sparingly  at  first.  The  lights  should  be  left  otf  except  during 
wet  or  frosty  weather.  Early  in  February,  if  the  plants  are  suHicxently 
advanced,  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  or  where  there  is  a  very  gentle 
warmth,  and  place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  and  attend  to  the 
plants  with  water  till  they  are  in  bloom.  For  outdoors — Choose,  if 
possible,  a  light  loamy  soil,  thoroughly  di-ained,  and  with  a  due  south 
aspect;  if  backed  by  a  wall  or  greenhouse  all  the  better.  Plant  the  bulbs 
from  September  to  January,  at  a  depth  of  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  and  from  1 
in.  to  3  in.  apart.  As  the  early  plantings  make  foliage  during  the  autumn, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  protection  during  severe  frost,  and  this  may  be  best 
accomplished  by  hooping  the  beds  over  and  covering  when  necessary  with 
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mats  ;  or  if  tiflFany  is  nscd  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  all  danger  from 
severe  frost  has  ceased.  The  plantings  made  in  December  and  January 
require  no  protection  in  winter,  but  as  they  will  flower  later  in  the  summer 
than  the  early  plantings,  an  aspect  should  bo  selected  where  the  son's 
rays  will  be  somewhat  broken  ;  attention  to  this  will  prolong  the  blooming 
period.  On  stiff  soil,  or  soils  which  are  rather  wet  in  winter,  the  beds 
should  be  raised,  and  the  bulbs  surrounded  with  sand,  taking  care  that 
they  are  planted  an  inch  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  path,  and  where 
protection  cannot  conveniently  be  given,  planting  should  not  be  done  till 
December  or  January.  Some  of  our  late-planted  bulbs  were  this  year  in 
flower  in  August  Our  finest  effect,  however,  was  from  beds  which  had 
been  two  years  planted,  and  protected  simply  with  straw  mats  such  as  the 
Dutch  use  for  their  frames  in  winter-  On  one  occasion  we  made  up  a 
temporary  pit  against  an  old  shed,  placed  1  ft  of  good  soil  in  it,  and 
protected  during  the  winter  with  shutters,  and  we  had  a  fine  display 
of  flowers.  These  directions  are  applicable  to  other  Cape  bulbs,  such 
as  Ixias,  Tritonias,  and  Babianas,  besides  Sparasis.  The  latter  attains  a 
height  of  about  1  ft.  Crocosmia  aurea  grows  about  3  ft.,  and 
should  remain  out  of  the  ground  till  spring  1 

Mushroom  Culture. — Will  some  fortunate  grower  of  MushJooms 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  grow  them  ?  do  they  require  heat  ?  what  is  the 
best  manure  for  them  ?  and  how  can  one  destroy  wootllice  which  eat  up 
the  spawn  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  spread  ?  should  the  bed  be  watered  fre- 
quently ? — E.  [Provided  that  the  materials  are  atcoiimand,  nothing  can 
be  simpler  than  Mushroom  culture.  The  best  and  most  lasting  material 
is  two-thirds  horse  droppings  and  one-third  of  light  loam.  The  manure 
should  be  had  fresh  from  the  stable,  be  thrown  together  to  heat,  and  the 
6oil  spread  over  and  intermixed  with  it.  Tarn  it  over  each  day  for  a  week 
to  allow  the  obnoxious  gases  to  escape,  and  the  soil  to  get  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  it.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  may  be  formed  into  a 
bed.  which  should  be  as  firm  as  possible  by  treading  or  beating  as  the 
work  proceeds,  and  it  should  be  at  least  2  ft.  in  depth.  Bottom-heat 
thermometers  or  test  sticks  should  now  be  put  into  the  manure,  and  when 
ih.^  heat  has  declined  to  75"  the  bed  may  be  spawned  by  dibbling  into  it, 
2  in.  deep  and  0  in.  apirt,  pieces  of  spawn  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg; 
then  beat  down  the  surface  and  cover  the  whole  with  good  light  loam  to 
a  depth  of  2  in.  If  however,  there  be  any  danger  of  the  bed  re-heating 
above  the  75*  named,  the  soiling  had  better  be  deferred  till  that  danger 
is  past.  The  bed  should  now  be  covered  up  with  a  thin  layer  of  sti-aw  or 
long  litter,  over  which  lay  mats;  and  no  watering  will  be  requisite  till 
the  Mushrooms  make  their  appearance.  Provided  the  temperature  of  the 
house  does  not  go  lower  than  45'^,  fire-heat  should  not  be  applied ;  should 
it  get  lower  than  that,  employ  slight  fires,  and  neutralise  their  drying 
effect  by  occasionally  damping  the  floors  and  walls.  To  prevent  the 
depredations  of  woodlice,  procure  a  couple  of  toads  and  encourage  them 
to  stay  in  their  lodgings  by  furnishing  them  with  a  saucer  of  water  at  which 
they  can  drink.  Under  the  above  treatment  Mushrooms  should  make 
their  appearance  in  about  six  weeks;  and  if  the  weather  be  bright  and 
drying,  water  may  be  required,  but,  as  a  rule,  unless  the  bed  seems  very 
dry,  it  is  best  not  to  water  till  the  Mushrooms  appear.  An  arid  atmo- 
sphere and  over- watering  of  the  beds  are  fatal  errors  in  Mushroom  cul- 
ture.—W.  W.] 

Cherry  Plum  as  a  Hedge  Plant.— Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation about  this  Plum  (Myrobella),  which  is  advertised  as  a  good 
hedge  plant  ?  Does  it  answer  well  for  that  purpose?  and  will  it  grow 
under  timber  ? — J.  S.  [That  which  makes  the  Myrobella  Plum  especially 
valuable  as  a  hedge  plant  is  the  vigour  with  which  it  grows  iu  all  kinds 
of  soil,  even  in  the  poorest  and  most  exhausted,  its  hard,  unyielding  wood, 
ita  long,  sharp  spines,  and  its  great  hardiness  and  non-liability  to  disease. 
It  grows  fairly  well  under  trees,  but,  of  course,  not  so  well  as  iu  more 
open  positions.  It  comes  into  leaf  much  earlier  in  spring,  and  retains  its 
foliage  much  later  in  the  autumn  than  White  Thorn.  At  the  present 
time  (Nov.  5)  it  is  as  green  as  White  Thorn  in  June.  Not  a  leaf  as  yet 
shows  any  symptoms  of  decay,  although  we  have  had  some  severe  frosts. 
This  adds  greatly  to  its  value  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  may  be  treated, 
in  planting  fences,  in  all  respects  like  White  Thorn,  except  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plant  it  quite  so  closely  ;  from  four  to  six  plants  per  yard  are 
sufiicient  for  ordinary  purposes.  If  a  strong  fence  be  required  very 
quickly  the  plants  should  not  be  cut  at  all  during  the  summer.  They 
should  be  shortened  to  about  one-third  of  their  height  at  planting  time, 
and  each  succeeding  winter,  or  time  when  they  are  devoid  of  leaves,  they 
should  be  shortened  to  within  about  0  in.  of  the  height  to  which  they 
were  cut  the  previous  season  till  the  height  which  it  is  desired  that  the 
fence  should  ultimately  attain  is  reached.  It  may  then  either  be  clipped 
in  the  ordinary  way  as  appearances  require,  or  the  superfluous  shoots  may 
be  trimmed  off  every  ivinter.  This  Plum  is  also  valuable  as  an  ornamen- 
tal shrub  or  small  tree,  and  as  a  stock  for  the  Apricot  and  Plum  it  is  in- 
valuable,  succeeding  so  well  as  it  does  on  poor  soils. — J.  E.  Ewing, 
NorwtcKI 

Methods    of  Preparing    Green    Corn   for    the  Table.— 

Allow  we  to  inform  "  Derwent  "  (p.  275)  that  we  do  not  use  the  common 
field  Corn,  from  which  meal  is  made,  but  a  variety  called  Sweet  Corn, 
which  is  more  succulent,  sweeter,  and  of  better  flavour.  The  best  varie- 
ties are  the  Early  Minnesota,  Early  Concord,  and  Late  Evergreen,  and 
by  planting  at  intervals,  Corn  may  be  had  for  the  table  until  early  frosts 
Ett  in.  Sweet  Corn  is  ready  for  use  when  in  the  milkj  state.  If,  on 
pressing  the  thumbnail  upon  a  grain,  it  yields  readily  and  the  milky 
juice  flows,  it  is  in  the  right  condition  for  use.  Now  take  the  cars,  strip 
off  the  husk,  pick  off  the  silky,  adhering  filaments,  boil  the  ears  about 
thirty  minutes,  and  serve  hot ;  eat  with  a  little  salt  and  butter.  It  is 
not  considered  improper  to  eat  Corn  from  the  ear,  taking  the  end  of  the 


cob  in  the  fingers,  or  it  may  he  cut  off  on  the  plate.  Sometimes  the  ears 
are  roasted  before  a  fire  and  served  in  the  same  way.  Another  way  is  to 
take  a  knife  and  cut  the  Corn  from  the  cob.  Cook  it  in  a  saucepan,  with 
a  very  little  water,  about  twenty  minutes  ;  then  add  a  little  butter,  salt, 
and  njilk,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes  longer.  A  third  plan  consists  in  tak- 
ing Lima  Beans  when  fresh  and  tender,  cook  them  abnut  half-an-hour, 
and  then  add  an  equal  measurement  of  Corn  cut  from  the  cob,  as  directed 
in  the  previous  receipt ;  boil  the  whole  twenty  minutes  more,  and  season 
with  salt  and  butter.  This  is  called  Succotash,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  Indians  in  New  England.  A  fourth  method,  which 
isconsidered  to  he  very  satisfactory,  is  to  take  the  ears  of  Corn,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  thin  slice  from  the  tips  of  the  grains;  then 
with  a  dull  knife  scrape  the  Corn  from  the  cob  in  a  pulpy  mass.  It  will 
probably  take  a  dozen  ears  of  Corn  to  furnish  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Add  half  a  pint  rich,  sweet  cream  and  a  little  salt ;  put  it  in  a  shallow  pan 
over  the  fire,  stir  often,  lest  it  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
cook  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Sweet  milk  and  butter  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  crea.ii  if  more  convenient.  Any  one  who  uses  American  Sweet 
Corn  iu  any  one  of  these  ways,  during  a  single  season,  will  hardly  be 
willing  to  be  without  that  luxury  afterwards. — C.  H.  S.,  Niles,  Alimeda 
Co.,  California,  U.S.A. 

White  Azaleas  in  the  Open  Air. — Did  you  ever  know  the 
white  Azalea  being  grown  in  this  country  out  in  the  open  garden  ?  A 
friend  of  ours  says  that  he  has  seen  *'  hedges  of  them  in  England,"  and 
we  doubt  this  fact.  [The  white  Azalea  thrives  well  out-of-doors  iu  various 
parts  of  the  southern  counties  both  of  England  and  Ireland. — V.] 

Eradicating  Bindweed.— How  can  I  eradicate  Bindweed,  which 
grows  very  thickly  in  my  garden  ? — O.  S.  W.  [If  as  many  of  the  roots 
as  can  be  found  are  removed,  and  the  land  afterwards  planted  with  crops 
which  will  admit  of  the  easy  and  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  between  them,  you 
will  master  the  Bindweeds  in  time,  as  they  will  die  from  want  of  that  sup- 
port which  foliage  alone  can  supply.  But  hoeing  must  be  done  well  and 
often.— S.] 

Erodium  pelargoniflorum. — Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  J.  Sisley 
that  the  specific  name  of  this  Erodium  should  have  been  as  here  written, 
and  not  pelargonifolium  (p.  3GS).  As  to  the  adaptability  of  its  name,  it 
should  be  observed  that  its  flowers  resemble  those  of  a  Pelirgouium 
(notably  those  of  P.  bicolor)  more  so  than  the  majority  of  Erodiums, 
which  usually  are  regular  and  uparly  circular  in  outline  ;  hence  I  consider 
it  as  being  very  aptly  named. — W. 

Names  of  Plants — J.  R. — Dendrobium  palpebrto  or  bicolor.  A.  H. 
— Viburnum  Opulus. 

Aralia  Sieboldi. — This  is  just  coming  into  flower  with  me  in  the 
open  air.     Is  not  this  rather  unusual  ? — J.  K.,  Eastcott  Cottage,  Pinner. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association  (Nov.  5).— Mr.  C.  S.  France 
read  a  paper  on  this  occasion  on  "  Ornamental  Planting."  Kent,  he  said, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  was  among  the  first  to  lay  down 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  planter  for  landscape  effect.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  proper  distribution  of  trees,  and  referred  to  the  particular 
schools  of  landscape  planting  and  their  various  peculiarities.  The  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  styles  of  different  nations  was  found  in  the  outward 
features  of  each  country.  The  primary  rule  to  follow  by  all  planters  for 
efft'ct  was  to  imitate  Nature.  To  have  unbroken  plantations  and  at  other 
points  vistas  so  as  to  make  the  ground  appear  as  large  as  possible  was  an 
important  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  plaat  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  Mr.  Ales.  Mackenzie  read  a  paper  on  "Early- 
flowering  Pelargoniums."  lie  d-'soribed  the  mode  of  propagation  from 
cuttings  and  from  roots  which  he  adopts  iu  the  Warriston  Nursery,  and 
explained  the  treatment  followed  by  him  in  evei-y  particular,  from  the 
cuttiug.pot  to  the  flowering  specimen  plant.  He  put  in  his  cuttings 
principally  from  March  to  November,  but  the  operation  for  the  most  part 
might  be  performed  all  the  year  round.  The  temperature,  airing,  and 
staking  were  explained.  The  result  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  culture  of  this 
plant  was  that  he  had  a  houseful  of  them  in  escelleut  health  bearing  a 
profusion  of  bloom  for  twelve  or  thirteen  months,  a  result  which  he  could 
not  produce  with  any  other  plant  The  principal  sorts  in  his  collection 
were  the  following :  Madame  Toulegeon,  Digby  Grand,  Mdme.  Lemoiue, 
Triomphe  de  St.  Maode,  Bridal'Bouquet,  Annie,  Fire  King,  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw.  Magnet  or  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  grande,  floribundum,  and  Red 
Gauntlet.  Mr.  James  Gordon  also  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Osmunda 
regalis"  in  its  native  habitat  at  Camstradden,  where  acres  of  this  much- 
prized  Fern  were  to  be  found.  He  stated  the  different  conditions  under 
which  it  luxuriated  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  fronds  attaining 
the  height  of  6  ft.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  exhibited  flowers  of  the 
Schiz-ostylis  coccinea  from  the  open  air;  also  blooms  of  Veronica 
speciosa  and  Violas  Golden  Gem  and  Lilacina.  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co. 
showed  flowers  of  the  crimson  East  Lothian  Stock.  Mr,  Henry  Kintoul 
sent  blooms  of  Vallota  purpurea  iu  great  beauty  at  this  season.  Mr, 
George  Donaldson,  sent  a  new  seedling  late  Kidney  Potato,  which 
was  highly  commended  by  the  new  Vegetables  Committee. 

Potatoes  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— In  reply  to  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Co.'s  correction  (p.  402)  I  have  to  say  that  when  I  inspected  the 
collectiona  of  Potatoes  no  awards  had  been  announced,  hut  no  one 
acquainted  with  Putatoes  could  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Porter's 
exhibits  in  the  ci  sses  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  dishes  were  a  long  way 
ahead  of  Messrs.  Carter's  in  the  same  classes.  Of  course,  the  blending 
of  the  entire  collection  in  one  would  easily  give  Messrs.  Carter  the 
victory  ;  but,  surely,  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  schedule,  which 
distinctly  names  the  three  classes. — W.  W.  H, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature:  change  it  rather  :  but 
The    Abt    itself    is    Nature." — Shakespeare. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


AN    "ALPINE    GARDEN"    IN    VIENNA. 

NOTWITHSTANDINO  tho  heaUIay  ch.inne  witnossecl  in  oni- 
gardens  in  recent  years,  it  is  so  seldom  that  one  meets 
with  an  interesting  collootion  of  Alpine  plants  on  a  rock 
garden  presenting  any  fresh  points  of  interest,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  notice  such  when  they  are  met  with. 

In   an    obscure   corner    of  the   Belvedere    Gardens  at 
Vienna  there  is  an  Alpine  garden  meriting  attention.     By 
the  way,  why  is  it  that  an  Alpine  garden  is  considered  by 
amateur   landscape  gardeners  and   others  as  only  fit  for 
obscure  corners  ?     Because  hitherto  the  attempts  in  this 
direction  lave  been,  as  a  rule,  nearly  always  ridiculous — a 
good  reason  for  their  usual  site.     But  a  properly  formed 
rock  garden  would  be  an  object  to  charm  the  eye  in  many 
an   open  position,   and   the   more   open  and  exposed    tho 
better.      It  does  not  follow   from   this  that  it  should  bo 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  level  lawn  ;  but  neither  should 
it  be  an   object  to  place  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  hid   by  a 
hedge,  or  hid  away  in  any   obscure  corner,  or  protected 
by  a  piece  of    canvas    on    rollers.       This    Vienna    gar- 
den is  in  a  nook  surrounded  by  walls,  and  the  surround- 
ings "take  away"  from  the  well-formed  rock  garden,  where 
a  great  number  of  rare  plants  are  extremely  well  grown, 
and  not  a  few  Tyrolese  and  Balkan  plants  which  are  seldom 
or  never  seen  in  our  gardens.     The  general  principle  in 
making  the  garden  has  been  to   secure  a  series  of  com- 
partments of  various  sizes  with  the  view  of  growing  a  species 
in  each — in  fact,  the  "  pocket  "  system  so  much  and  so  well 
used  by  Mr.  McNab  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic   Garden. 
But  this  system  of  compartments,  instead  of  being  square, 
as  is  mostly  the  case  at  Edinburgh,  is  carried  out  in  an 
irregular  and  more  natural  way,   so  to  say,  and  is  so  far 
an    improvement ;   for  it  need    hardly  be  said    that  the 
variety  in  form  and  in  wants  of  Alpine  plants  allow  of 
great  variety  and   naturalness  being  followed  in  formino' 
homes  for  them,  so  to  say.     In  fact,  it  is  quite  easy  to  do 
all  that  is  required  without  allowing  the  square  form  to 
obtrude  itself,  and  any  kind  of  formal  receptable  must 
prove  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  the  Alpine  garden.     In 
addition  to  these  divisions  here,  there  are  level  and  sloping 
portions  in  imitation  of  "  moraines,"   on  which,  as  is  well 
known,  numbers  of  Alpine  flowers  grow  as  well  as  on  the 
rocky   portions,    or  far  better.       This    system   might  be 
carried  out  with  advantage  to  a  much  larger  extent ;  as 
what  the  plants  want,  as  a  rule,  is  a  deep,  firm   rooting- 
ground,  and   not  always  to  be  transfixed  on   or  against 
rocks  or  stones.     These  are  often  more  serviceable  in  pre- 
venting evaporation   and  securing  drainage  and  a  deep, 
not  over  rich,  medium  for  the  roots  below  ground  than 
above  it.     Many  rare  species,  some  of  which  are  spoken 
of  in  notes  in  The  Garden,  grow  on  these  little  "  moraines  " 
and  among  the  rocks  in  this  garden.     But  the  most  novel 
point  in  the  culture  of  Alpine  plants  illustrated  here  was 
the  establishment  of  various  kinds  on  the  face  of  ruo-ged 
stones ;  that  is  to  say,  a  variety  of  species  grew  from  small 
interstices,    cracks,   and  holes  in  the  stones  themselves. 
This  is  a  most  important  advance  in  the  culture  of  Alpine 
flowers,  because  it  secures  a  greater  vitality  in  the  plants. 


though  this  is  nccomjjauied  by  a  much  diminished  growth  ; 
a  Saxifrage  or  an  Androsace  rooted  in  the  face  of  a  rock 
or  stone,  and  with  no  soil  but  what  its  roots  can  trace  out 
in  interstices,  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  entered  by  a  pen- 
knife, must  necessarily  be  smaller  thin  the  .same  species 
growninthe  "moraine,"  but  it  is  none  the  less  beautiful.  lu 
fact,  to  many  these  brilliant  flowering  plants  reduced  in 
such  positions  to  the  size  of  Mosses  have  a  peculiar  charm  ; 
and,  as  mankind  exposed  to  hardships  and  scant  rations 
are  usually  less  in  need  of  tho  doctor  than  those  who 
fai-e  sumptuously  every  day,  so  these  Alpine  plants,  living 
almost  on  the  air,  have  the  endurance,  the  longevity,  and 
the  fecundity  of  the  "  oppressed."  And  although  the  great 
majority  of  Alpine  flowers  thrive  perfectly  in  rocky  or 
gritty  soil,  there  are  some  species  which  one  never  sees 
in  a  good  state,  except  on  the  face  of  arid  rocks.  Phyteuma 
comosum,  for  example,  on  tho  face  of  the  vertical  rocks 
about  Lecco,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  seen  by 
those  who  seek  Alpine  flowers  in  their  native  places.  One 
plant,  however,  of  all  others  that  grow  one  would  least 
expect  to  be  treated  in  this  way  is  so  grown  here,  and  that 
is  the  well-known  Campanula  pyramidalis,  which  well 
grown  in  gardens  is  often  5  ft.  high.  But  in  some  of  its 
native  localities,  at  all  events,  it  grows  on  rocks  without 
soil,  and  in  imitation  thereof  some  seeds  were  sown  in 
little  crevices  here,  and  they  gave  rise  to  a  group  of  plants 
which  are  almost  amusing  in  their  gouty  deformity  at  2 
in.  and  3  in.  high  after  several  years'  growth. 

Growers  of  Alpine  flowers  know  too  well  the  ravages 
of  slugs  among  them.  They  are  probably  not  equally 
alive  to  the  destructive  doings  of  various  grubs  among 
them.  Here  whenever  a  withered  patch  is  seen  among  the 
Saxifrages  or  Androsaces,  a  grub  of  Pachyrhina  imperialis 
is  found  below  it.  Among  other  rare  and  curious  plants 
growing  here  was  a  small  shrubby  Viola  delphinantha,  of 
Mount  Athos,  said  to  be  beautiful  in  flower. 


TEITONIA  AUEEA  OUT-DOORS  AND  UNDER  GLASS. 
Havixg    lately    seen   several   inquiries  about  Tritonia  aurca 
(now  often  called  in  catalogues  Crocosmia  aurea),  I  send  a  few- 
notes  on  the  treatment  and  habits  of  this  handsome  and  curiona 
autumn-flowering  bulb.     Few  bulbs  are  more  easily  manaTef" 
or  more  easily  lost  by  mismanagement,  than  this.     The  bulbs 
should  be  bought  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got,  and  should  be 
out  of  the  ground  as  short  a  time  as  possible.     They  may  be 
planted  3  in.  or  4  in.  deep,  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  any  soil,  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  peat  and  light,  fibrous  loam  suiting  them  best. 
They  may  be  placed  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  but 
the  less  they  grow  during  winter  the  better.     They  must,  how- 
ever, be  watered  at  once,  and  the  soil  must  never  be  allowed  f  o 
get  dry.     This  is  the  most  important  point  in  their  treatment. 
They  succeed  well  as  border  plants  in  any  soil  except  clay,  but 
seem^  to  like  moist  beds  of  peat  soil  best ;  tbey  may  be  planted 
out  in  April  or  May.     I  have  had  the   shoots  killed   to  the 
ground  by  frost  in  May  without  injury  to  the  bulb,  though  of 
course  the  growth  was  weakened  and  retarded.     Treated  as  a 
cold  frame  bulb,  and  planted  out,  tbey  will  flower  in  the  south 
in  August,  but  in  the  north  of  England  a  month  later,  and 
in  cold  places  it  is  better  to  bring  them  on  for  a  longer  time 
under  glass  and  plant  them  out  later,  or  to  treat  them  alto- 
gether as  greenhouse  bulbs,  for  which  they  are  well  suited. 
Though  tolerably  hardy,  there  are  two  objections,  besides  the 
lateness  of  their  flowering,  to  leaving  them  out  all  wir^ter  in 
the  open  ground— one,  that  they  are  liable  to  be    killed  in 
severe  winters  unless  well  protected  with  litter;  the  other 
that  owing    to    their  habit  of    straying,  in  which  they  much 
resemble  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  they  are  apt  to  leave  the  place 
in  which  they  were  planted,  and  come  up  where  they  are  not 
wanted.     It   is   better,  therefore,   to  lift   the   whole  stock  in 
autumn ;    and   as   they   may,   if    necessary,   be   potted   many 
together,  and  separated  when  planting-out  time  comes,  thi^ 
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takes  little  trouble  or  room.  I  lift  mine  about  the  beginning 
ot  November.  This  must  be  done  carefully ;  for,  although 
the  tops  are  not  yet  dead,  the  shoots  which  £orm  the  new  bulbs 
next  year  are  already  several  inches  long,  sometimes  even 
more  than  1  ft.  These  shoots  are  jointed  suckers,  not  unlike 
those  of  Tritioum  repens  (Couch  Grass),  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  completed  their  horizontal  growth,  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
bulb  is  formed  on  the  last  joint.  This  young  bulb  then  makes 
roots,  and  sends  a  shoot  perpendicularly  upwards  to  become 
the  flowering  stalk  of  nest  year.  I  have  not  ascertained  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  parent  bulb  ceases  to  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  its  offspring,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  soon  after  the 
young  shoot  appears  above  ground.  The  sucker  connecting 
the  new  bulb  with  the  old  gradually  dries  up  into  a  hard,  wiry 
thread.  When  the  bulbs  are  lifted  in  November  for  replant- 
ing, if  sufficient  care  be  taken,  the  last  year's  bulbs  will  be 
found — to  outward  appearance,  alive  and  sound,  like  the  old 
corms  of  Gladioli— connected  with  the  new  bulbs  by  these 
threads.  If  the  shoots  of  the  bulb  have  once  been  made,  and 
been  broken  off,  or  allowed  to  dry  up,  no  treatment  will  make 
it  produce  another  shoot.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any 
external  test  by  which  these  old  bulbs  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  new  ones  before  the  shoots  are  formed  on  the  latter,  unless 
the  flower-stalk  is  left  adhering  to  it.  Having  often  found  a  pro- 
portion of  the  imported  bulbs  barren,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  the  old  bulbs  are  often  mixed  with  and  sold  as  new  bulbs. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  treatment  of  the  bulbs  when  lifted  : 
The  old  bulbs  can  now  readily  be  distinguished  by  having  no 
stalks  or  shoots,  and  may  be  pulled  off  and  thrown  away.  It 
will  be  understood  after  what  has  been  written  above  that 
anything  like  drying  off  or  storing  the  roots  in  a  dry  place  is 
fatal.  They  had  better  not  be  left  uncovered  for  a  single  day. 
When  the  suckers  dry  up  they  die,  and  the  bulb,  though  con- 
tinuing sound  in  appearance,  dies  with  them.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  in  potting  to  keep  the  long  suckers  at  the  same  depth 
as  the  bulb,  turning  them  round  the  inside  of  the  pot,  for  if 
the  points  are  brought  above  ground  before  they  have  com- 
pleted their  horizontal  growth  and  commenced  the  formation 
of  a  bulb,  the  suckers  die.  When  planted  they  must  be  care- 
fully and  repeatedly  watered.  The  shoots  on  appearing  above 
ground  will  probably  all  be  found  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  pot ; 
hence,  if  you  can  spare  say  a  4^-iu.  pot  for  every  two  or  three 
bulbs,  they  are  in  the  most  couvenient  condition  for  planting 
out  again  with  a  ball  of  soil  when  the  time  comes.  A  few 
years  ago  I  lost  my  whole  stock  of  Tritonia  aurea,  because  my 
gardener,  contrary  to  instructions,  kept  them'iwithout  water 
during  my  Christmas  holidays.  Tritonia  aurea  when  grown 
as  a  greenhouse  plaut  is  liable  to  wither  just  before  flowering, 
the  leaves  becoming  brown  and  drying^up  prematurely  without 
any  apparent  cause.  I  suspect  that  this  is  due  to  deficiency  of 
moisture  at  some  period  of  their  growth,  but  I  want  further 
information  about  it.  The  average  annual  increase  of  Tritonia 
aurea  is  about  two  and  a  half.  I  do  not  know  how  our  neigh- 
bours who  supply  the  market  contrive  to  ripeu  the  bulbs 
before  the  young  shoots  start,  as  in  my  garden  these  always 
start  before  the  flowers  are  over.  C.  W.  Dod. 

Eton. 


AKUM  LILIES  (CALLAS)  OUT-OF-DOORS  IN  WATER. 
Mil.  Hinds'  remarks  on  growing  Callas  in  trenches  remind 
me  of  a  system  which  I  once  adopted  of  growing  this  plant  as 
an  aquatic  in  the  open  air.  When  well  grown,  this  Arum  is  a 
grand  plaut  whether  in  flower  or  not,  its  fine  leathery  leaves 
giving  it  a  truly  tropical  appearance,  but  as  generally  grown 
it  gets  drawn  or  leggy,  and,  except  when  placed  amongst  other 
plants,  it  is  not  always  what  would  be  called  a  good  habited  plant. 
It  is  truly  noble  when  grown  in  groups  or  masses,  a  condition, 
however,  in  which  it  is  seldom  or  never  seen.  To  accomplish 
this  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted:  This  Arum  is  well 
known  to  be  half-hardy  and  semi-aquatic  ;  therefore,  select  some 
sheltered  nook  on  the  lawn  for  it  ;  if  near  a  shrubbery  in  a 
recess,  so  much  the  better.  Towards  the  middle  of  May  col- 
lect your  plants,  twelve,  twenty,  or  thirty,  as  the  case  may  be, 
go  to  the  brewhouse  and  procure  one  of  those  large,  shallow 
vessels,  known  as  coolers.  These  are  either  round  or  oval,  and 
would    hold,    according  to   size,  from   twelve    to   thirty    of 


the  plants.  Carry  the  cooler  to  the  spot  selected,  and 
place  it  in  such  a  position  as  when  filled  with  plants  it 
would  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  When  in  sifu,  mark  out 
on  the  Grass  the  space  occupied  by  the  cooler,  remove  it,  and 
then  remove  the  soil  from  the  inside  of  the  marked  space  to 
such  a  depth  that  when  the  vessel  is  placed  in  it  its  rim  shall 
be  about  6  in.  below  the  surface;  clear  all  your  excavated 
material  away.  Group  your  plants  in  the  cooler  as  you  would 
arrange  a  bed  of  shrubs,  the  strongest  and  tallest  being  in  the 
centre  ;  fill  the  cooler  so  that  the  pots  may  stand  in  about  half 
their  depths  in  water.  If  the  cooler  should  be  old  and  leaky 
puddle  it  outside  with  clay.  Procure  some  thin  strips  of  wood 
(stout  wire  will  do  as  well),  and  introduce  them  between  the 
plants  tolerably  close  together,  crossing  them  if  necessary ; 
tack  down  these  strips  to  the  edge  of  the  extemporised  tank. 
The  plants  will  now  appear  to  be  growing  in  water  through  a 
trellis.  Procure  a  quantity  of  Moss,  in  as  large  pieces  as  pos- 
sible ;  lay  this  evenly  on  the  wire  or  strips  of  wood  all  over 
among  the  plants,  bringing  it  out  so  that  it  may  appear  part 
of  the  natural  turf.  You  will  now  have  a  group  of  Arums 
growing  in  water,  but  apparently  growing  out  of  the  turf,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  Moss  to  the  water  will  keep  it  always 
fresh  and  green.  Plants  thus  treated  will  present  a  grandeur 
rarely  seen  when  grown  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  treated  in  this  manner  in  many  localities  they 
would  survive  the  winter.  Tuos.  Williams. 

Ormskirh. 


NOTES  ON  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
Theke  has  been  such  an  increase  amongst  plants  suitable  for 
bedding  purposes  during  these  last  few  years,  that  some  re- 
marks on  what  have  done  well  here  this  season  may  help  those 
who  intend  trying  new  varieties.  Amongst  Pelargoniums, 
Deuil  de  la  Lorraine  is  a  very  fine  scarlet,  becoming  darker 
towards  the  centre ;  in  form  it  is  perfect,  and  good  in  habit. 
A.  F.  Barron,  scarlet,  is  also  excellent  in  habit,  and  will  pro- 
bably supersede  Vesuvius  with  us.  Comte  de  Gomez  is  very 
similar  to  the  preceding,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collections.  Louis  Veuilott,  scarlet,  shaded  with  purple, 
is  pleasing  in  colour  and  its  habit  is  good,  but  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  winter,  and  ought  to  be  potted  singly.  Rosy  Morn,  a 
soft,  rose-shaded  purple,  forms  a  good  companion  to  the  last- 
named  variety.  Vesuvius,  one  of  the  best  of  scarlets,  flowered 
well,  but  its  trusses  with  us  were  small.  These  have  been  our 
best  scarlets.  In  the  pink  section,  Edith  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best ;  it  is  a  kind  which  throws  its  flowers  well  up  above 
the  foliage,  and  which  produces  large  trusses  that  stand  rain 
well.  It  has,  moreover,  none  of  the  seedy  look  which  Christine 
used  to  assume  late  in  the  season.  Lady  Emily,  a  much  deeper 
pink,  has  flowers  perfect  in  form,  and  its  growth  is  much 
dwarfer  than  that  of  Edith  ;  altogether,  it  is  a  very  promising 
variety.  Amaranth,  purplish-pink,  is  good  early  in  the  season, 
but  rain  is  ruinous  to  it,  especially  if  the  nights  be  foggy 
still,  in  this  variety  we  have  a  shade  of  colour  which  is  most 
desirable.  LaVestale  bears  very  good  pure  white  flowers,  and 
is  a  more  upright  grower  than  others  of  the  section  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  preferable  to  Mdme.  Vaucher.  Amongst  Cal- 
ceolarias, amplexicaulis  is  the  best  yellow  for  large  beds,  and 
it  has  been  exceptionally  good  this  season,  flowering  continu- 
ously. Aurea  floribuuda  is  very  good,  but  rain  greatly  injures 
it.  Prince  of  Orange  has  done  well  with  us,  and  flowered  for  a 
long  time.  Spai-kler  is  a  distinct  variety,  with  a  good  habit ; 
and  Ambassador  is  the  best  dark  kind,  and  one  which  has  been 
very  attractive.  Verbena  venosa  has  been  so  good  this  season, 
that  in  comparison  with  it  Purple  King  has  looked  weedy.  The 
plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January.  Crimson  King 
has  been  very  good.  White  Perfection  made  too  much  growth, 
but  flowered  well.  Ageratum  mexicanum,  still  the  best  of  its 
section  for  a  large  bed,  has  flowered  abundantly.  Of  edging 
plants.  Pelargonium  Willsi  roseum,  L'Elegante,  and  KiJnig 
Albert  have  been  very  good.  Alyssum  variegatum,  Gnaphalium 
lanatum,  Viola  cornuta  Perfection,  and  Perilla  nankinensis 
have  all  been  good.  Zinnias  have  been  really  grand,  and  Phlox 
Drummondi  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
continuous  flowering  annuals  for  mixed  beds.  Our  principal 
flower  beds  take,  ou  an  average,  about  1400  plants  each,  and 
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■when  in  full  beauty  they  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  attrac- 
tive ;  all  contained  self-coloured  plants  with  an  edging  of 
double  rows.  A.  Hossack. 

MagleT/t  Alcesier. 

LILY  GROWING. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dod  (p.  393)  saya :  "  I  confess  I  am  puzzled  by  ranch 
that  'Danedin'  writes."  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Mr.  Dod  ia 
apparently  a  believer  in  the  perennial  theory,  that  is,  he  believes,  with 
Mr.  Baker,  "  that  the  same  bulb  goes  on  living  for  an  indefinite  period, 
sending  out  each  year  a  flower  stem  from  its  centre."  So  widespread 
ia  the  belief  inthia  theory,  that  some  Lily  growers  have  attempted  to 
prove  its  correctness  by  experimental  investigation,  but  the  raanlt 
has  been  complete  failure.  I  write  in  accordance  with  the  aystem 
which  experimental  facts  have  placed  before  my  eyes,  namely,*'  that 
the  bulb  that  has  bloomed  once  will  never  bloom  again,  and  that  the 
parent  bulb  dies  each  year  after  having  bloomed."  No  wonder,  then, 
that  some  things  that  I  write  should  puzzle  Mr.  Dod.  He  saya : 
•'  Doea  he  ('  Danedin ')  mean  to  say  that  the  stem  roots  are  of  no 
service  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  flower  stem  ?  "  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  said  that  the  stem  roots  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  sucoesaional  bulbs,  and  that  some  (not 
knowing  this)  actually  encourage  them  by  top-dressing  and  heaping 
up  the  soil  around  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  I  have  said  this,  and 
more  on  the  subject  (p.  371),  and  I  have  added  that  the  cultivator 
who  can  recommend  such  a  thing  to  be  done  could  not  give  worse 
advice.  Lilium  candidum,  or  the  White  Lily,  has  no  tendency  to 
throw  out  stem  roots;  and  yet,  when  it  is  properly  cultivated,  we 
have  not  a  more  stately  or  a  more  free-blooming  Lily  among  the 
whole  tribe.  Mr.  Dod  asks  :  *'  If  the  stem  roots  are  of  no  service  to 
the  growth,  what  do  they  feed  ?  "  I  tell  him,  if  he  desires  to  culti- 
vate offsets  at  the  expense  of  the  auccessional,  or  next  yearns  bloom- 
ing bulbs,  by  all  means  let  him  encourage  the  growth  of  stem  roots, 
but  not  otherwise.  Mr,  Dod  also  says:  "I  cannot  agree  (with 
'  Danedin  ')  that  a  large  Lily  bulb  ia  no  better  than  a  small  one."  I 
did  not  say  so.  I  said  (p.  352)  :  "I  would  never  think  of  choosing 
a  large  bnlb  because  it  was  a  large  one.  I  would  sooner  have  a 
medium. sized  bulb  of  a  certain  character."  He  then  says  :  "  If  to  ob- 
tain a  single  flower  stem  is  the  object,  I  grant  that  he  ('  Danedin  ') 
may  be  right,  but  experience  shows  me  that  a  large  Lily  bulb, 
if  planted  in  a  healthy  condition,  will  produce  three  or  four  stems, 
and  if  lifted  next  year  will  have  divided  into  three  or  four  bnlbs;  a 
small  bulb  will  produce  one  stem,  and  will  have  grown  at  the  same 
time  into  one  larger  bulb.  In  this  way  we  gain  a  year's  growth  by 
buying  a  large  bulb,"  Now,  in  all  this  Mr.  Dod  is  entirely  mistaken, 
his  experience  having  led  him  astray  through  his  misdirected  views. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  Lily  bulb  will  not  produce  more  than  one 
stem,  unless  Nature  had  assigned  to  it,  twelve  months  before,  the 
office  of  liberating  two  or  more  germs  or  seed-buds  emanating  from 
the  same  source.  Further,  if  Nature  had  done  this,  it  would  not 
have  been  the  bulbs  from  which  the  stems  had  sprung  that  would  be 
divided  into  three  or  four,  but  it  would  be  their  auocessors  (or  snc- 
oeasional  bulbs)  that  would  have  been  growing  up  within  the  parent 
bulbs  at  the  time  they  were  blooming.  Farther  still,  a  small  flower- 
ing bulb  ia  just  as  likely  to  produce  twin  bulbs  or  triplets  (two  or 
three  stems)  aa  a  large  one ;  but  a  small  blooming  bulb  will  never 
grow  into  a  larger  bulb,  for  Nature  has  ordained  that  after  blooming, 
whatever  its  size  may  be,  that  bulb  must  die.  In  saying  that  he 
gains  a  year's  growth  by  baying  a  large  bulb,  Mr.  Dod  ia  simply 
deceiving  himself  and,  possibly,  others.  Mr.  Dod  farther  "says  :  "I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  reproduction  of  Lily  bulbs,  on  which 
'Danedin'  laya  so  much  stress,  differs  in  its  main  facts  from  the 
reproduction  of  all  other  bulbs."  As  true  Lily  bulbs  stand  distinctly 
apart  from  all  other  bulbs,  and  aa  I  have  already  said  so  much  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  former  papera,  I  shall,  at  present,  confine 
myself  to  a  few  general  remarks  on  points  of  some  importance  to 
Lily  growers,  and  from  which  Mr.  Dod  himself  may  possibly  learn 
something. 

In  some  of  my  previous  papers  I  have  shown  that  the  very  best 
time  for  transplanting  Lilies  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground  ia 
when  the  bloom  is  just  over.  At  this  time  the  flowers  of  the  parent 
bulb  have  faded,  the  roots  of  the  parent  bulb  are  dead,  and  the  scales 
of  the  bulb  itself  are  dead  or  dying,  though  they  may  not  disappear 
entirely  for  some  months  to  come.  The  new  bulb  and  its  roots  are, 
therefore,  now  the  only  objects  we  have  to  care  for ;  and  in  oaring  fof 
them  we  Bhonld  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  in  this  country 
under  artificial  cultivation ;  that  they  are  not  under  the  protection  or 
the  climatic  and  atmospheric  inflnencea  of  their  native  habitats;  and 
that  leaving  the  balbs  in  the  ground  for  several  years  in  this  country 
without  being  attended  to  is  not  cultivation.  The  roota  do  not  grow 
like  the  stem^  but  are  lengthened  by  what  is  termed   celU multiplica- 


tion, that  is,  the  parts  once  formed  scarcely  if  at  all  elongate  after- 
wards, as  the  growth  takea  place  continuously  at  the  tips  alone ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  root  grows  in  length  by  continued  additions  of  new 
fabric  to  its  lower  extremity,  elongating  from  that  part  only,  or  chiefly 
BO  that  the  tip  of  a  growing  root  always  consists  of  the  most 
newly-formed  and  active  tissue.  If  a  bulb  of  L.  anratum  be  planted 
in  congenial  soil,  it  will  prolong  ita  roota  to  a  great  depth,  and  these 
roots  will  branch  out  into  namerous  rootlets,  and  these  rootlets  will 
be  covered  with  innumerable  root-hairs  which  increase  to  a  great 
extent  the  absorbing  surface,  especially  if  the  soil  be  deep,  free,  and 
friable.  Hence  the  danger  of  disturbing  active  roots,  for  the 
newer  the  root  and  the  more  numerous  the  fibres  the  more 
actively  does  it  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil.  Previoua 
to  the  plant  beginning  to  bloom  there  are  two  sets  of 
bottom  roots  distinctly  visible,  namely,  the  roota  of  the 
bulb  about  to  bloom,  and  the  young  roots  of  the  new  or  auccessional 
bulb  destined  to  bloom  next  season  ;  both  taken,  unfortunately,  by  a 
great  many  Lily  growers  to  be  one  and  the  same  set.  The  new  bulb 
at  this  time  is  provided  with  all  its  organs,  though  not  full  grown, 
that  is,  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  bulb.  At  this  time  the  young 
roots  are  only  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  but  they  go  on  lengthening, 
with  less  or  more  activity,  during  the  winter  montha  (if  not  dis- 
turbed), drawing  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  storing  it  up  in  the 
cells  of  the  bulb,  where  it  is  elaborated  into  organic  or  nourishing 
matter,  the  bulb  enlarging  and  becoming  more  fleshy  as  this  nourish- 
ment accumulates.  Mr.  Dod  asks  ;  What  do  the  stem  roots  feed  ? 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  he  had  asked  :  What  do  the 
bulbs  feed  ?  He  might  also  have  asked  :  What  is  the  organised 
fabric  of  the  plant  ?  and  how  is  its  growth  effected  ?  The  stem, 
leaves,  and  flowers  appear  to  ordinary  inspection  to  be  formed  of 
smaller  parts,  which  are  themselves  capable  of  division  into  still 
smaller  portions.  Of  what  are  these  composed  ?  To  obtain  an 
answer  we  examine,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  thin  slices  or  sec- 
tions of  any  part  of  the  bulb.  A  magnified  view  will  present  on  the 
cross  section  the  appearance  of  a  network,  the  meshes  of  which 
divide  the  whole  apace  into  more  or  less  regular  cavities.  In  what- 
ever direction  the  sectioos  are  made  the  cavities  are  seen  to  be 
equally  circumscribed,  although  the  outlines  may  vary  in  shape. 
Hence  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  fabric  consists  of  a  mul- 
titude of  separate  cavities  with  closed  partitions,  forming  a  structure 
not  unlike  a  honeycomb.  These  cavities  are  the  cells,  and  they  form 
in  the  scales  of  the  bulb  what  we  may  call  the  store  rooms,  full  of 
sap,  and  so  infinitesimally  minute  are  these  cells  that  it  has  been 
calculated  that  in  a  fresh,  healthy,  medium. sized  bulb  of  L.  auratum 
there  are  not  less  than  300,000,000  of  them  !  By  cutting  acrosB  a 
scale  in  spring  when  full  of  sap,  and  placing  it  under  the  microscope, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  cells  are  of  a  somewhat  polygonal  form, 
leaving  no  spaces  between  them,  save  that  which  is  occupied  by  the 
walls  of  the  cells,  these  being  composed  of  what  is  termed  cellular 
tiaaae.  If  the  same  experiment  be  tried  after  the  bloom  is  over  it 
will  be  found  that  the  cells,  which  were  full  of  nourishing  sap  in  the 
spring,  are  now  completely  emptied  of  their  contents  and  dying,  thua 
verifying  what  I  have  often  said,  namely,  "that  the  bulb  that  has 
bloomed  once,  will  never  bloom  again,  and  that  the  parent  bulb  dies 
each  year  after  having  bloomed."  Dunedi>j. 


TRANSPLANTING  LILIES. 
I.v  what  has  been  written  within  the  last  year  or  two  upon  the  natural 
growth  and  cultural  requirements  of  Lilies,  there  have  been  several 
matters  adduced  previously  well  known  to  all  observant  cultivators  of 
these  plants,  but  still  well  worth  the  circulation  they  have  had,  inas- 
much as  they  are  facts  that  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon  those 
who  know  little  of  the  nature  of  these  plants,  and  who,  without  care 
or  through  ignorance,  treat  them  and  other  deciduous  bulbs  much  in 
the  way  in  which  they  would  deciduous  or  evergreen  fibrous-rooted- 
plants,  and  yet  wonder  why  they  do  not  succeed.  The  decay  of  the- 
old  bulbs  and  formation  of  new  ones  internally  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  what  takea  place  in  all  bulbous-rooted  subjects.  In  the- 
case  of  all  the  scale. formed  ones  Nature  effects  her  work  ranch  in. 
the  same  manner — that  is,  a  greater  or  less  gradual  throwing  off  and 
decay  of  the  outer  portion.  That  any  one  could  have  disputed  this 
is  simply  an  evidence  of  how  little  attention  is  frequently  paid  to  the 
natural  economy  of  vegetable  life.  In  what  has  been  adduced,  theory 
and  practice  kept  for  a  time  pretty  well  abreast — a  very  desirable 
oonsuramation.  But  "  Dunedin's'*  recent  teaching  has  the  misfortune 
of  neither  according  with  theory  nor  practice.  If  I  understand  him 
correctly,  he  would  have  ua  believe  that  the  right  time  to  move  Lilies, 
such  as  L.  apeciosum  and  L.  auratum,  is  whilst  the  leavea  are  yet 
fresh  and  green.  Now,  I  will  deal  with  the  theory  first,  looking  at- 
it  upon  the  broad  principle  as  affecting  plant  life  generally  of  a  nature 
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tuch  as  these  bulbs  are  that  do  not  form  so  much  as  a  single  leaf  more 
than  is  neceBsary  to  keep  up  the  reciprocal  action  or  natural  balance 
that  is  required  between  the  roots  and  the  leaves.  If  yon  do  any. 
thing  to  any  plant  of  these,  or  such  as  are  of  a  like  nature,  that 
shortens  the  duration  or  hastens  the  decay  of  the  leaves  before 
their  allotted  time,  you  inevitably  weaken  the  plants.  So  certain 
and  universally  admitted  is  this  that  it  seems  nnneoessary  to  mention 
it.  Bearing  directly  upon  these  Lilies,  I  may  mention  that  some 
years  ago  whilst  three  or  four  large  pots  of  L.  speciosam  with  their 
flowers  half  expanded  were  being  carried  on  a  hand-barrow  to  one  of 
the  houses,  the  barrow  gave  way  and  the  pots  were  broken,  the  balls 
of  earth  being  more  or  less  brokea  also.  Having  plenty  to  take  their 
places,  and  as  there  were  too  many  bulbs  to  keep  longer  together,  I  at 
once  divided  them,  doing  it  as  carefully  and  with  as  little  disturbance 
of  the  roots  as  I  could.  The  reoiaining  flowers  opened,  but  the  leaves 
died  much  sooner  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  stock  not  moved,  and 
the  effects  were  apparent  for  two  years  afterwards  in  the  much  fewer 
flowers  which  they  bore,  notwithstanding  the  increased  room  which  the 
bulbs  had  in  their  new  pots.  Once  or  twice  after  this,  when  both 
this  kind  and  L.  anratnm  were  moved  at  a  similar  stage  of  growth  to 
the  extent  of  a  single  pot  or  two,  in  each  case  I  found  that  they 
were  much  weaker  the  year  following.  I  have  not  grown  nearly  all 
the  Lilies  now  in  cultivation,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  do  so,  as  a 
good  many  now  cultivated  have  little  to  recommend  them  except  it 
be  to  exemplify  their  worthlessness  as  compared  with  the  best; 
therefore,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  epeak  of  the  treatment  under 
which  all  succeed,  but  with  all  I  ever  grew,  so  far  as  removal  went, 
they  were  treated  uniformly  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  operation 
as  soon  as  ever  the  leaves  had  decayed  and  fallen  off  naturally,  and  I 
may  say  that  thus  treated  I  have  had  L.  speciosumthat  has  produced 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  flowers  on  a  single  stem,  and  L.  auratum 
with  thirty-seven  fully-developed  blooms  on  one  stem,  and  these  not 
the  small  blossoms  one  often  meets  with  in  a  fasciated  state.  I  am 
always  willing  to  learn,  and  when  I  see  better  results,  than  the  above, 
traceable  either  to  removal  before  the  leaves  had  ripened  off,  or  any 
other  coarse  of  treatment,  I  shall  be  most  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
gupeiiorityof  the  system  of  cultivation  followed.  T.  Baines. 


FUCHSIAS    ON    BOTTOM-HEAT    OUT-OF-DOORS. 

I  HAVE  grown  Fuchsias  well  for  some  years  in  the  open  air  against  a 
south  wall  in  front  of  a  pit  which  runs  parallel  to  another.  The 
boiler  being  snnk  6  ft.  below  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the  front  pit, 
which  is  shorter  than  the  other,  and  the  hot-water  pipes  crossing  to 
the  back  pit  in  a  brick  chamber  about  2  ft.  below  the  walk,  I  took 
out  a  good-sized  trench  about  2  ft.  deep  and  3  ft.  wide,  and  at  the 
bottom  laid  a  4.in.  tile  drain  right  and  left  of  the  hot-water  pipe 
chamber  the  whole  length  of  the  pit,  and  rising  to  the  surface  at 
each  end.  The  drain  tiles  were  covered  with  rubble  and  filled  up 
with  a  good,  rich  mixture  of  light  loam,  leaf  mould,  &o.  The  hot- 
water  chamber  opening  into  the  stoke-hole,  a  continual  oironlation  of 
warm  air  goes  on,  and  in  cold  weather  the  steam  may  be  plainly 
seen  rising  from  the  end  pipes  when  uQCOvered,  the  covering  being  a 
small  piece  of  slate  laid  on,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping  and 
being  wasted.  Under  such  conditions  the  Fuchsias  grow  so  rapidly 
as  to  aHord  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers  until  out  down  by  a 
sharp  frost.  They  are  as  yet  uninjured,  although  Dahlias,  French 
Beans,  &c.,  were  destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  inst. ;  some- 
times the  Fuchsias  escape,  whileia  other  winters  they  are  killed  to  the 
ground,  but  the  border  having  become  sunk  and  been  made  up,  their 
roots  are  now  too  deep  to  be  ever  killed  by  frost.  Some  of  this 
year's  shoots  of  Madame  Cornelliesen  are  fully  5  ft.  long,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  showy  varieties  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
drooping  kinds  are  not  so  good  for  open-air  culture.  I  have  many 
sorts,  but  one  of  the  very  best  is  Rose  of  Castile,  as  it  is  so  very 
self-supporting,  being  an  erect  grower.  I  have  cut  spikes  of  it  18  in. 
long,  which  are  excellent  for  cutting  and  furnishing  large  vases.  I 
always  plant  out  my  old  plants  in  some  sheltered  place  in  welUpre- 
pared  ground,  light  and  rich,  and  they  thrive  beautifully.  We  have 
a  bed  of  standard  iloses  at  Sprydoncote  with  an  undergrowth  of 
Fuchsias,  now  in  its  third  year,  and  the  Roses  being  past  the  Fuchsias 
have  for  some  time  been  quite  a  "  sight."  A  little  bottom. heat  for 
plants  of  a  half-hardy  character  is  a  great  advantage. 

KilUrton,  Ex$ter,  John  Gaeland, 


Stem  Roots  of  Lilies. — Having  read  with  surprise  the  state- 
ment  of  "  Dunedin'*  (p.  371)  as  to  the  prejudicial  influence  of  stem 
roots  on  Lily  bulbs,  I  have  turned  out  some  plants  of  L.  auratnm 
which  I  bad  planted  in  boxes,  and  I  find  that  on  the  stems  of  some 
of  them  there  is  a  mass  of  roots,  that  certainly  equal  in  weight  the 


bulb,  which  they,  from  their  mop-like  growth,  so  admirably  protect ; 
in  fact,  a  better  thatch  to  shield  the  bulb  could  hardly  bo  devised, 
and  I  must  certainly  think  that  "  Donedin's  "  views  on  this  point  are 
erroneous.  The  bulbs  were  large,  imported  ones,  planted  early  in 
spring  in  boxes  15  in.  deep,  filled  two-thirds  with  strong  garden 
soil ;  the  bulbs  were  then  carefully  planted,  covered  with  sand,  and 
the  boxes  were  filled  up  with  nearly  pure  leaf-mould.  They  grew 
and  blossomed  exceedingly  well,  and  at  very  different  dates.  The 
stems  are  dying  down  very  slowly  indeed,  a  circumstance  which  I 
attribute  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  leaf-mould  sunk,  I  kept  adding  fresh 
quantities  and  watering  well.  Some  of  the  blooms  I  fertilised  from 
one  very  strongly  marked  bloom,  and  the  pods  of  seed  are  still  ripen- 
ing on  the  stem.  How  "  Dunedin  "  would  increase  his  Lilies  when 
be  does  not  allow  them  to  seed,  and  scrapes  the  stem  ia  addition,  I  do 
not  know,  as  1  have  often  found  good  bulbs  formed  on  the  base  of  the 
stem ;  and  with  greenhouse  treatment  I  think  that  L,  anratum  would 
increase  as  much  as  the  common  white  does  in  the  open  air.  Some 
plants  of  L.  Szovitzianum  under  the  same  treatment  have  not  done 
well. — London  Stone. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


The  Virginian  Creeper  Scrambling  over  Holly  and 
other  Shrubs. ^The  effect  of  allowing  this  beautiful  creeper  to 
ramble  in  this  way  is  rich  and  striking.  At  a  distance  it  looks  as  if 
the  shrubs  were  clothed  with  glowing  red  fruit  of  enormous  size. 
Looked  through  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  nothing  can  be  more 
rich  and  beautiful;  the  leaves  seem  aglow  with  crimson  and  gold,  as 
if  the  rays  of  sunlight  were  passed  through  as  well  as  reflected  from 
them.  As  these  plants  seem  to  do  little  or  no  injury  to  the  shrubs, 
they  ought  to  be  more  frequently  mixed  among  them  and  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will  for  effect.  They  are  far  more  beautiful  thus  than 
against  walls.  The  colours  may  be  equally  or  more  brilliant  on  the 
latter,  but  the  free  growth  and  drooping  branchlets  give  a  grace  and 
elegance  unattainable  on  walls.  I  had  written  thus  far  when  I  noticed 
your  remarks  abDut  the  masses  of  Virginian  Creeper  in  the  gardens 
near  the  Palace  of  Schuabrunu.  No  doubt  such  masses  as  those 
described  are  maguificent ;  but  climbing  up  trees,  or  running  at  will 
over  shrubs,  this  Virginian  Creeper  perhaps  reaches  its  highest  pos- 
sible beauty.  Home  plantations,  as  well  as  shrubberies,  might  often 
be  draped  with  this  charming  plaat.  Us  chief  fault  is  the  fugitive 
character  of  its  brilliant  colouring  ;  hardly  does  it  reach  its  best  than 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  but  as  a  free,  rambling  plant,  the  Virginian 
Creeper  is  interesting  and  beautiful  at  all  stages  of  its  growth.  The 
ample  size  and  verdant  colour  of  its  leaves,  the  drooping  beauty  of 
its  shoots,  and  the  interesting  character  of  its  clinging  stems  and 
tendrils,  have  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  while  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  fiery  colour  which  heralds  the  fall  of  its  leaves. — D.  T.  Fish, 

A  Few  O-ood  Autumn  Border  Plants:— 


Auemone  japonica 

,,         alba 
Asclepias  tuberosa 
Aster     longifolius    for- 

mosus 
Chelone  barbata 

„       Foxi  _ 
Chrysocoma  Linosyris 
Eryngium    bromelisefo 
lium 


Helianthus    multiflorus 
fl.-pl. 

Hypericum  calycinum 
„  patulum 

Q3aothera  macrocarpa 
„  taraxacifolia 

,,  Lamarckiana 

Pascalia  glauca 

Rudbeckia  speciosa 

Sedum  Ewerai 


Sedum  ibericum 
,,      spectabile 
„      kamtschaticum 

Senecio  pulcher 

Stevia  ovata 

Tritoma  Uvaria 
grandis 

Veronica  corymbosa 

Zephyranthea  Candida 
J.  G. 


Alpine  Flowers. — Hermann  MuUer  writes  to  "Nature'*  to  say 
that  in  the  Alps  he  has  found  some  instances  of  different  forms  of  flowers 
in  plants  of  the  same  species,  which,  as  far  as  he  knows,  have  been 
hitherto  undescribed,  of  which  he  gives  a  short  notice  as  follows:  Pelar- 
gonium sylvaticum  is  in  one  locality  near  the  Albula  Pass  gynodicecious, 
with  large-flowered  hermaphrodite,  and  small-flowered  female  stems 
Veratrum  album,  Dryas  octopetala,  and  Geum  reptans  are  in  all  the 
localities  where  he  has  examined  them  androdioecious.  Astrantia  minor 
offers  a  quite  peculiar  sort  of  androdioacium,  some  stems  bearing,  as  in 
other  umbellifera,  in  the  same  umbel  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  male 
ones,  other  stems  producing  solely  male  flowers-  Dianthus  superbus 
seems  at  first  sight  to  exist  in  three  forms  :  (1)  Stems  with  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  being  perfectly  proterandrous  and  producing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  whitish  pollen  ;  (2)  stems  with  female  flowers  containing  very 
conspicuous  rudiments  of  stamens,  but  pollenless  anthers ;  (3)  stems 
with  pistils  remaining  imperfectly  developed,  and  with  anthers  contain- 
ing abundance  of  a  brown  powder.  At  first  sight  M.  Muller  thought 
their  flowers  to  be  male,  and  the  brown  powder  to  be  pollen  grains  ;  but 
under  the  microscope  the  latter  proved  to  consist  of  grains,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  only  about  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  pollen  grains  of  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  He  supposes,  therefore,  these  grains  to  be  the 
spores  of  some  species  of  fungus,  and  Dianthus  superbus  to  bo  gynodioa" 
cious. 
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A  PROLIFIC  BULLd.CE. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Harwood,  of  Colchester,  sent  us  ex- 
amples of  a  kind  of  Bullace  which  is  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  that  part  of  Essex.  Its  fruiting  properties  are 
remarkable,  shoots  6  in.  or  a  little  more  in  length  being  so 
loaded  with  trait  as  to  represent  clusters  of  Black  Grapes 
rather  than  Plums,  and,  indeed,  a  little  way  off  they  were 
undistinguishable  from  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  with 
berries  a  little  larger  than  usual.  Being  so  fruitful,  the  trees 
make  little  wood,  and  on  that  account  seldom  get  beyond  the 


A  Proliflo  Ballace  (halt  nataral 


size  of  small,  bushy  pyramids.     When  fully  ripe  the  fruit  is 
of  good  flavour,  and  excellent  for  culinary  purposes. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 
There  is  no  fruit  so  acceptable  at  this  season  for  tarts  as 
Cranberries,  yet  how  seldom  do  we  see  them  grown,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  arise  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  they 
are  difficult  to  cultivate,  or  from  an  idea  that  building  tanks 
ii  which  to  grow  them  is  expensive.  The  finest  Cranberry 
beds  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  are  at  Ashburnham,  in  Sussex  ; 
yet  their  construction  is  most  simple.  They  were  formerly 
fish  stews,  originally  about  12  ft.  wide;  some  Oak  stakes  3  in. 
square  were  driven  into  the  ground  2  ft.  from  the  side,  and  on 
these  were  nailed  1-in.  Oak  boards  to  the  depth  of  10  in.  The 
bottoms  of  the  beds  were  formed  of  brick-bats,  in  order  to 
allow  the  water  free  access  to  the  roots.  The  best  soil  for 
Cranberries  is  peat  and  leaf  mould  with  a  good  supply  of  sand ; 
rough  peat  ought  to  be  put  over  the  bricks  to  keep  the  soil 
from  getting  amongst  them.  During  the  early  stages  of 
growth  Cranberries  require  flooding,  but  more  especially 
should  this  be  done  when  they  are  coming  into  flower  ;  the 
water  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  below  the  side  board. 
These  beds  were  so  arranged  that  the  water  from  one  pipe 
served  the  whole  by  allowing  it  to  pass  Irom  one  to  the  other, 
there  being  only  a  Grass  walk  of  6  ft.  wide  intervening.  It  is 
astonishing  how  long  Cranberries  will  keep  on  bearing  with- 
out any  additional  outlay.  Some  of  these  beds  which  I  re- 
newed had  been  fifty  years  under  constant  cropping,  and  Cran- 
berries are  very  profitable,  realising  readily  5s.  per  gallon. 
Those  who  contemplate  forming  bsds  ought  first  to  consider 
where  a  good  supply  of  water  can  be  had  from  ;  then,  select- 
ing a  light  airy  position,  but  still  not  too  exposed,  have  a  bed 
of  the  required  width  excavated  to  the  depth  of  5  ft.,  and 


puddled  with  clay  sufliciently  to  hold  water;  secure  a  waste 
pipe,  say  3  in.  below  the  top  of  the  bed  ;  when  you  require  the 
water  higher  this  may  be  easily  done  by  placing  some  clay 
around  the  pipe  to  the  required  height.  It  is  most  essential 
not  to  allow  the  water  to  become  stagnant.  Do  not  plant  too 
thickly,  because  for  a  few  years  they  grow  rapidly,  and  if 
crowded  do  not  bear  freely.  The  variety  most  suitable  to  grow 
is  the  American  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus  macrocarpus).  Feveral 
of  our  nurserymen  offer  plants  for  sale,  or  they  may  be  had 
direct  from  America  by  the  barrel  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
ltagle)j.  A.  Hossack. 

PEARS  FOR  NORTHERN  DISTRICTS. 
The  recommendation  (p.  3S0)  of  such  Pears  as  Duchess©  d'Aogoa 
leme  and  Beurre  Ranee,  &c.,  for  plantint;  in  the  '*  north  of  England 
generally,"  has  surprised  more  readers  of  The  Garden  than  *'  B.  D,' 
(p.  419).  Nearly  one. half  of  the  number  recommended  are,  to  aay 
the  least,  exceedingly  doubtful  sorts  for  northern  districts,  let  alone 
recommending  them  specially  for  the  purpose,  while  I  doubt  if  any 
cultivator  at  all  familiar  with  Pears  would  think  of  recommending  the 
Duoheeee  and  Benrre  Ranee,  except  for  south  walls.  Both  will  fruit, 
but  the  fruit  is  unfit  to  eat  and  only  good  for  some  cooking  purposes. 
Both  are  delicious  Pears  when  well  ripened,  but  even  on  south  walls 
they  do  not  always  attain  high  quality  in  the  north.  We  are  ns!ng 
Dachesse  Pears  here  now  that  have  been  ripened  on  a  south  wall, 
thanks  to  the  sis  weeks  of  fioe,  warm  weather  which  we  had  about 
midsummer,  but  the  quality  is  by  no  means  first-rate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sorts  recommended  by  "  S.  D."  are,  in  the  main,  trust- 
worthy for  northern  districts,  particularly  Williams*  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise,  General  Todleben,  and  Beurre d'Amanlis. 
The  last  is  not  sufEcientty  known  as  a  hardy  sort.  It  ripens  on 
pyramids  here  in  the  open  ground,  and  is  a  tine-lookiag  and  deli- 
cion?Iy-flavoured  Pear.  Tee  tree  is  also  a  strong  grower,  but  not  very 
prolific.  Though  good  with  us,  considering  our  climate  and  situation, 
it  appears  to  attain  a  far  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  the  sooth,  as 
regards  size  and  appearance  at  least.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  its 
appearance  at  the  Paris  Fruit  Exhibition  on  the  16th  of  August  last, 
where  it  was  shown  in  fine  condition  and  of  a  size  and  colour  such  as  I 
never  saw  it  possess  before.  It  was  the  finest  Pearin  the  show.  As  to  the 
Chaumontel,  also  recommended  for  northern  district?,  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  a  really  good  example  of  it  anywhere  in  the  north.  The 
samples  which  come  to  market  are  all  from  Jersey,  where,  I  am  told, 
it  is  grown  very  extensively,  as  it  fetches  a  good  price  in  the  English 
markets.  That  some  of  the  more  tendtr  sorts  of  Pears  come  to  tol- 
erable perfection  in  a  few  exceptionally  favoured  localities  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  even  in  tho  Lothians  of  Scotland,  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
recommending  such  for  general  culture  is  another  thing.  As  fine 
frnit. growing  districts  are  to  be  found  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  as 
anywhere  in  the  north  of  Etjgland,  especially  near  the  coast,  on  the 
east  and  west  respectively,  but  in  both  counties  there  are  also  largo 
tracts  where  only  the  hardiest  Apples  and  Pears  are  worth  planting, 
while  nowhere  does  one  find  the  finer  sorts  such  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of  grown  extensively  or  recommended.  Benrre  Clairgean  is 
a  very  hardy  sort  and  fruits  freely  in  cold  districts  on  the  Quince, 
and  the  fruit  is  large  and  fine  in  appearance,  but  it  is  worse  than 
third-rate  in  flavour,  for  which  reason  I  threw  severaf  trees  of  it  away 
here.     It  is  not  worth  growing  as  a  dessert  Pear.  J.  S.  W. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  "  S.  D.*'  (p.  1-19)  respecting 

the  selection  of  Appfes  and  Pears  for  northern  districts,  I  have  to 
state  that  the  omission  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  from  the  list  (p. 
380)  was  a  mistake.  It  is  an  indispensable  variety  in  this  neigh, 
bourhood,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  I  thought  from 
the  opening  remarks  of  "  S.  D."  that  my  list  was  to  be  annihilated 
altogether,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  we  agree  as  to  some  varieties. 
As  to  some  of  the  sorts  condemned  by  "  S.  D  ,"  the  following  are 
their  positions :  Passe  Cjlmar,  west  wall;  Easter  Beurre,  laden  to 
the  ground  with  large,  handsome-shaped  fruits,  standard  ;  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  standard ;  Beurre  Ranee,  standard ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
further  surprise  your  correspondent  to  hear  that  Gansel's  Bergamot 
does  well  as  an  espalier.  If  *'  S.  D."  be  in  our  neighbourhood  at  the 
forthcoming  horticultural  gathering  at  Liverpool  I  will  be  pleased  to 
show  him  not  only  the  trees  but  their  produce  also.  W.  Hinds. 


Pearson's  Golden  Q,ueen  Orape. — We  have  a  two-year-old 
cane  of  this  Virio  bearing  some  very  fine  bunches,  and,  taking  all  its 
merits  into  consideration,  I  think  it  is  not  only  the  best  new  Grape 
that  has  been  introduced  for  many  years,  but  one  of  the  finest  white 
Gi'apes  in  cultivation.  In  growth  it  is  free  and  robust,  the  bunches 
handsome  in  shape  and  size,  and  the  berries  fine  in  colour  and  excel- 
lent in  fiavonr. — Cambrian. 
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CHRTSANTHBMUMS  AT  ISLBWORTH. 
Seldom  have  we  seen  the  Chrysanthemum  represented  (in 
exhibition  style)  in  saoh  perfection  as  we  saw  it  the  other 
day  in  Mr.  Levesley's  nursery,  Isleworth.  Beginning  with 
the  Pompones,  we  found  some  dozens  of  plants  growing  in 
cold  frames  or  in  low  houses  close  to  the  glass.  Though 
necessarily  trained  somewhat  formally  for  exhibition,  these 
plants  are  much  more  natural-looking  than  those  generally 
found  at  Chrysanthemum  shows.  They  were  struck  from 
cuttings  in  February  last  aud  potted  on  into  8-in.  pots,  in 
which  they  are  now  flowering.  Stopping  the  shoots  was  prac- 
tised four  times.  When  the  cuttings  had  made  about  9  in.  of 
growth,  the  lower  6  in.  were  stripped  of  leaves,  in  order  to 
form  clean  stems.  This  stopping  resulted  in  the  plants  making 
four  strong  shoots,  which  were  trained  downwards  over  stout 
Hazel  sticks  bent  in  an  aroh-like  manner  over  the  plant  and 
fastened  to  a  wire  rmg  placed  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  As  the  shoots  proceeded  downwards,  they  wereagain  stopped 
at  intervals,  which  resulted  in  the  plants  forming  complete 
mounds  of  fine,  strong,  healthy  shoots  and  large,  dark  green, 
leathery  foliage ;  aud  at  the  present  time  they  are  literally 
covered  with  well-formed  blossoms  unusually  bright  in  colour. 
Measuring  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  plants  are  about 
0  in.  high,  and  in  diameter  from  i  ft.  to  4|  ft.  The  pots 
are  raised  on  other  inverted  pots,  which  are  completely  hidden 
by  the  plants.  The  chief  features  of  these  Chrysanthemums 
are  their  fine  form,  size,  health,  and  profusion  of  bloom.  Un- 
like most  Chrysanthemums  grown  for  exhibition,  these  have 
not  been  disbudded  to  such  an  extent  as  is  generally  prac- 
tised; hence,  instead  of  one  flower  on  a  shoot,  they  have 
from  four  to  five  quite  as  large  aud  good  in  every  way  as 
single  blooms.  The  kinds  consist  of  the  best  known  old 
varieties  and  several  well-tried  new  ones,  the  aim  being  to  grow 
the  best  and  those  with  flowers  of  the  most  distinct  colours. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  now  in  bloom  may  be  mentioned 
Fanny,  rich  magenta,  one  of  the  best  dark-flowered  kinds  in 
cultivation  ;  Figaro,  a  scarce  sort,  with  large  Anemone-centred 
flowers  of  a  rich  golden-bronze  colour,  very  striking;  Anto- 
nius,  yellow,  a  hybrid.  Anemone-flowered  sort ;  excellent  plants 
of  the  lilac  and  yellow-flowered  varieties  of  Gedo  Nulli;  An- 
dromeda, creamy-white,  edged  with  carmine ;  Prince  Victor 
(new),  dark  crimson,  a  free  bloomer  and  useful  for  purposes  of 
exhibition.  White  Trevenna  is  also  a  fine  grower  and  capable 
of  being  trained  to  any  form.  Though  old,  it  is  still  perhaps 
the  best  white  Pompone  in  cultivation.  For  bouquets  its 
blossoms  are  invaluable,  aud  small  plants  of  it  are  excellent  for 
window  decoration.  Princess  Meletia  is  a  fine  new  kind,  not 
yet  distributed  ;  its  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  of  snowy 
whiteness,  the  petals  being  beautifully  fimbriated  or  feathery. 
Ernest  Benary,  a  new  kind,  having  pink  violet-shaded  flowers, 
is  represented  by  a  finely-developed  specimen,  as  is  also  the 
well-known  kind  called  Bob,  a  variety  very  seldom  seen  in  such 
good  condition  as  it  is  here.  A  noticeable  feature  in  these 
plants  is  that  not  a  stake  is  used  in  them,  excepting  two  or 
three  bent  across  the  pot,  as  before  stated,  by  which  to  sup- 
port the  wire,  and  to  form  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
superstructure,  and  yet  they  are  as  perfect  in  form  as  could  be 
desired.  Standard  plants,  grown  in  8  in.  pots,  are  also  re- 
markable examples  of  good  culture,  whilst  in  form  they  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  usually  seen.  The  plants  them- 
selves, including  pots,  are  about  6  ft.  iu  height,  2  ft.  of  the  stem 
at  the  bottom  consisting  of  clean  wood,  whilst  the  head,  whick 
is  3  ft.  through,  is  tied  in  the  form  of  a  modified  pyramid.  No 
stakes  or  wires  are  used  beyond  one  stake  to  keep  the  plants 
steady.  Chrysanthemums  thus  managed  are  literally  masses 
of  blossoms,  and  for  furnishing  the  conservatory  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  kind  of  plant  that  could  be  employed.  Although 
no  roots  are  allowed  to  go  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots, 
the  plants  are  one  and  all  well  furnished  with  large  leaves 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  kinds  chiefly  grown  as  standards 
are  Mdlle.  Marthe,  white;  St.  Mich^ei's,  bright  gold-yellow; 
White  Trevenna,  and  a  new  unnamed  kind  with  bright  mauve- 
coloured  flowers.  Large-flowered  kinds  are  represented  by 
dwarf,  healthy-looking,  natnrally-svown  specimens,  each  fur- 


nished with  upwards  o£  100  perfectly-formed  blossoms,  and 
amongst  them  may  be  found  such  kinds  as  White  Empress  o£ 
India ;  the  yellow  and  bronze  varieties  of  Jardin  des  Plantes ; 
Mr.  George  Glenny,  a  rich  cream-coloured  kind  ;  Mrs.  George 
Bundle  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Altogether,  the  plants,  which  num- 
ber over  100  fine  specimens,  are  among  the  best  examples  of 
Chrysanthemum  culture  we  have  hitherto  seen,  and  such  re- 
sults are  attributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  use  of  Clay's 
artificial  manure,  which  has  a  good  reputation  among 
growers  of  plants  for  market.  The  plants  will  be  in  flower 
for  some  weeks  yet  to  come,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit.       S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 


DraC8Biia  Frederici. — Thia  ia  one  of  the  beat  of  the  recently- 
raised  ooloured.leaved  Draccenaa.  It  haa  a  compact,  yet  graceful, 
habit  of  growth.  It  can  be  grown  into  large  planta  in  very  small 
pots.  Ita  leavea  aaaume  a  rich  rosy-crimson  colour,  and,  altogether, 
it  ia  one  of  the  beat  plants  for  table  or  vaae  decoration  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. — S. 

Echeveria  De  Smetiana. — Thia  is  a  great  improvement  on  E. 
eeounda  glanca,  of  which  it  ia  evidently  a  variety.  Ita  leavea  being 
c'oae  together,  form  a  compact  rosette  of  a  bright,  silvery  character, 
which  ia  enhanced  by  a  narrow  edge  of  rose  round  the  fully-developed 
leavea.  Where  a  dry  place  in  the  conservatory  can  be  secured,  thia 
Echeveria  would  form  a  neat  and  lively  edging  during  winter,  and  ia 
spring  the  planta  would  be  available  for  carpet  gardening. — S.  C. 

New  Hybrid  Begonias. — By  crossing  varieties  of  Begonia 
Rex  and  B.  diacolor,  a  new  race  of  Begonias  haa  been  obtained  in 
Messra.  Henderson's  nursery.  The  plants  are  intermediate  in  foliage, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  like  those  of  B.  discolor.  For  room  decoration, 
aa  well  as  for  other  purposes,  these  Begonias  will  be  found  in- 
valuable, 

Geonoma  gracilis. — The  true  form  of  thia  Palm  ia  equal  in 
gracefulness  and  "beauty  to  the  mnch-esteemed  Cocca  Weddelliana; 
indeed,  by  many  it  is  considered  superior,  on  account  of  its  pinnse 
being  a  little  broader  and  of  a  fresher  green  colour  than  those  of  the 
Cocos  in  question.  We  lately  saw  neat  little  plants  of  it  in  Messrs. 
Uooper&  Co. 'a  nursery,  Twickenham. 

A  Good  Table  Plant. — One  of  the  most  graceful,  aa  well  as 
easily  cultivated,  planta  which  can  be  employed  for  table  decoration 
in  winter  ia  Beaucarnearecurvifolia  (Pincenectitia  tuberculata)  grown 
by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  Planta  of  it  in  6.in.  pots  are  placed  out- 
of-doors  in  summer,  and  brought  into  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter, 
where  they  throw  up  heads  of  gracefully  recurved,  narrow,  green 
and  bronze  leaves,  and,  being  of  a  hardy  character,  they  withstand 
the  heat  and  dust  of  rooms,  as  well  aa  a  little  rough  usage,  without 
being  serioualy  injured. — C.  W.  S. 

Begonia  Koezli. — Thia  valuable  Mesioau  apecies  haa  seeded 
freely  this  year  for  the  firat  time  with  Herr  Ernest  Benary  at  Erfurt, 
and  should  prove  a  useful  plant  for  winter  blooming.  The  flower 
buds  appear  about  the  end  of  October,  and  resemble  those  of  an  opening 
Paaony.  They  are  enveloped  in  a  dark  red  epathe,  and  rapidly  ex- 
pand into  a  beautiful  umbel  of  large  size,  composed  of  luminous, 
deep  red  flowers.  In  a  temperate  housa  the  planta  of  thia  fine  species 
bloom  freely  in  uninterrupted  suoceaaion  until  March,  a  fact  which 
speaks  at  once  for  its  great  value  for  conservatory  decoration.  The 
flowers  being  firmly  attached  to  the  pedicels,  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  for  bouquets. — Q. 

Warm  Treatment  of  Bouvardias  Best. — Bonvardias,  like 
many  other  planta,  can  be  flowered  in  different  temperatures. 
Twenty,  five  years  ago  I  had  two  of  the  then  species  in  cultivation, 
and  grew  them,  as  was  at  that  time  customary,  in  a  warm  green- 
bonee.  At  the  time  required  (through  the  winter)  they  produced  a 
fair  quantity  of  flowers  from  the  shoots  formed  in  the  autumn,  but, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  more  heat,  when  the  firat  crop  of  bloom  was 
cut,  they  made  alow  progress  in  the  formation  of  fresh  growth  and 
the  production  of  more  flowers.  Aa  aoon  as  I  commenced  to  grow 
them  in  stove-heat,  similar  to  the  treatment  which  the  best  of  the 
London  market  growers  give  them,  I  found  that  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  I  could  cut  from  a  given  number  of  planta  three  times  the 
quantity  of  flowers  that  it  was  possible  to  do  under  the  cool  treat- 
ment. These  Bouvardiaa  admit  of  "  cut  and  come  again  "  to  an 
extent  possible  with  very  few  plants.  Every  bit  of  fresh  growth 
which  they  make  produces  flowers  when  well  managed,  but  the  growth 
must  be  in  existence,  or  the  bloom  will  not  be  forthcoming.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  and  after  fully  testing  both  the  cool  and  warm  treat. 
ment,  that  I  recommended  their  being  treated  aa  etove  subjects 
throDgh  the  winter. — T.  Baines. 
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TREES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 

THE  ALDERS. 
PRiNGlNe  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks,  and  growing  in 
marshes  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia  northward 
from  the  Himalayas,  and  North  America,  as  well  as  on  the 
Chilian  Andes,  the  Alders  are  often  the  most  frequent  of  trees, 
and  contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. According  to  the  ideas  of  the  individual  botanist  as 
regards  specific  rank,  the  genus  contains  from  about  fifteen  to 
more  than  double  that  number  of  species,  many  of  them  fur- 
nishing well-marked  varieties,  and  most  of  them  being  known 
in  cultivation.  A  glance  at  the  woodcuts  illustrating  this 
paper  will  show  how  wide  are  the  differences  in  form  and  size 
of  leaf  exhibited  by  many  of  them.  The  habit,  too,  varies 
considerably,  some  of  the  kinds  never  getting  to  be  more  than 
bushes,  others  often  attaining  a  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.; 
indeed,  under  different  circumstances  the  same  sorb  will  often 
run  through  all  the  intermediates  between  a  small  bush  and  a 
large  tree,  as,  for  instance,  our  native  Alder,  which,  on  high 
hills,  does  not  reach  a  quarter  the  height  it  attains  in  the  richer 
soil  of  the  more  sheltered  valleys.  In  some  places  this  is 
largely  grown  to  produce  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  g;un- 
powder.     The  timber  is  soft  and  of   no  great  value,  but  it  is 


Ainns  glatinosa. 

extremely  durable  when  buried  under  ground  or  immersed  in 
water.  In  Holland  it  is  extensively  used  for  forming  piles, 
and  its  adaptability  for  this  purpose  has  been  acknowledged 
froma  very  early  period,  Pliny  calling  it  "eternal."  According 
to  Vitruvius,  the  city  of  Eavenna  was  built  upon  it,  and  Evelyn 
states  that  the  celebrated  bridge  of  the  Eialto  at  Venice  was 
built  on  Alder  piles.  About  a  century  and  a  half  ago  enormous 
numbers  of  plants  were  imported  from  Holland  to  Scotland  at 
a  considerable  price  and  planted  in  large  tracts  of  moist  land. 
Boutcher,  who  records  the  fact,  informs  us,  however,  that 
no  returns  suitable  to  the  labour  and  expense  incurred  were 
received.  The  common  Alder  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  with  much  favour  by  many  writers  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  although  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  aquatic  trees  ;  indeed, 
GOpin  places  it,  after  the  Weeping  Willow,  as  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all.  With  Gilpin,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  fully 
agrees.  He  says,  "  It  is  always  associated  in  our  minds  with 
river  scenery,  both  of  that  tranquil  description  which  is  most 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  vales  of  England,  and  with  that 
of  a  wilder  and  more  stirring  character,  which  is  to  be 
found  among  the  glens  and  ravines  of  Scotland.  In  very  many 
nstanoes  we  have  seen  it  put  on  so  much  of  the  bold,  resolute 
character  of  the  Oak,  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
tree  but  for  the  depth  of  its  green  hue.  The  river  Mole  may, 
doubtless,  furnish  the  traveller  with  very  beautiful  specimens 
ot  the  Alder,  as  it  may  also  furnish  an  example  of  that  species 


of  quiet  English  scenery  we  have  alluded  to,  but  we  venture 
to  assert  that  nowhere  will  the  tree  be  found  in  greater  per- 
fection than  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhorn  and  its  tributary 
streams,  where  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  description  every, 
where  occurs."  An  advantage  the  tree  undoubtedly  possesses 
over  many  deciduous  ones,  which  affect  drier  situations,  is  its 
tendency  to  retain  its  foliage  after  they  have  shed  theirs.    There 
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Alnus  Elutinosa  var.  oxyacanthcefolia.       Alnna  glutinosa  var.  qaerciC^Ua. 

is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  this  respect  among  the 
numerous  species  and  varieties,  several  of  the  varieties  of  the 
common  Alder  being  in  good  foliage  after  that  of  the  type  has 
fallen.  Although  in  a  state  of  Nature,  most  of  the  Alders  are 
found  where  their  roots  can  obtain  at  all  times  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  (and  under  such  conditions  they  reach  their 
fullest  degree  ot  development)  they  will  grow  well  in  all  but 
the  lightest  and  driest  soils.  I  believe  that  all  the  species 
known  already  in  cultivation  fruit  freely  in  this  country,  and 
can  be  most  readily  propagated  by  means  of  seeds.  The  nu- 
merous, very  strange,  and  ornamental  varieties  require  to  be 
reproduced  by  layers — a  very  easy  process — or  propagated  by 
grafts,  using  the  common  Alder  or  other  vigorous  kinds  as 
stocks. 

Coxumon]Alder  (Ainns  glutinosa)  has  a  wide  geographical  range, 
being  found  wild  throughout  Europe,  North  Africa,  West  and  North 
Asia  to  Japan.     It  has  black  bark  and  rounded,  somewhat  wedge- 


Alnas  glmtinosa  rubrOEervia. 

gbaped  leaves,  wavy  aud  serrulate  at  the  margins,  and  deep  green 
both  above  and  below  ;  these,  when  young,  are,  as  well  as  the  young 
shoots,  covered  with  a  glutinous  substance,  whence  the  speci&c  name. 

The  following  are  the  most  striking  varieties  of  this  species 

HiwiHCEN.LEiTEp  CoMMO.v  Aldee  (Alnus  glutiuosa  var.  oxyacan- 
heafolia)  is  a  dense-habited  bush  or  small   tree  with  leaves  much 
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smaller  than  these  of  the  precediog,  sinuate  and  lobed  so  as  to 
resemble  in  a  marked  degree  those  of  the  common  Hawthorn. 

OAK-tEATFD  COMMON  Aldf.r  ( Alnns  glatinosa  var.  qaeroifolia)  is 
a  distinct  and  handaome  variety,  with  fine,  bold  foliage,  similar  in 
ontline  to  that  of  our  British  Oak.  This  grows  freely  and  retains  its 
leaves  longer'than  the  type. 

Golden. lEAVF.D  Common  Alder  (Alnus  glatinosa  var.  aurea)  has 
leaves  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  species,  but  of  a  fine 
golden-jellow  colour.     In  suitable  situations  it  does  not  scorch,  and, 
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Alnns  ?'ntinosa  var.  imp;riaMs.  Alnus  glatinosa  var.  laciniata; 

althongh  it  is  of  somewhat  slow  growth,  it  is  a  most  effective  orna. 
mental  shrub,  and  one  decidedly  worth  growing  in  the  choicest  col. 
lections.     This  does  beet  grafted  on  a  stronger-growing  eoit. 

Red. VEINED  CoM.\rox  Alder  (Alnus  o;lntinosa  var.  rubronervia)  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  with  the  habit  and  leaves  of  the  type,  the  leaf 
stalks  and  oiidribd  being,  however,  a  bright  red, 

Lahge.fruited  Common  Alder  (Alaus  glutinosa  var.  maorocarpa) 
differs  from  typical  A.  glatinosa  principally  iu  its  larger  frnitiog 
catkins  and  bolder  leaves,  and  also  in  its  more  Timorous  mode  of 
growth. 


Alnus  glutinosa  var.  barbata. 


Alnus  cordifolia. 


Fern. LEAVED  Common  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa  var.  imperialie)  is  a 
distinct  and  handsome  tree  with  elegant,  drooping  branches  and 
Fern-like  leaves,  which  are  more  deeply  cat  than  tbose  of  the  next 
variety.  In  some  nursery  catalogues  it  goes  under  the  name  of 
Asplenifolia  nova. 

Cut-leaved  Common  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa  var.  laciniata) 
has  deeply. pii,natifid  leaves  which,  from  their  tendency  to  open  out 
quite  eat,  give  to  the  tree  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  last-named  variety,  in  which  the  leaves  are  often  very 


concave,  and  the  lobes  always  longer  and  narrower.  As  to  the  origin 
of  this,  Loudon  quotes  Thouin,  who,  in  the  year  1819,  in  the  "  Nou- 
veau  Cours  d' Agriculture  "  states  that  the  cut-leaved  Alder  was  first 
found  by  Trochereau  de  la  Berliere,  and  planted  by  him  in  his  gardea 
near  St.  Germain,  where  the  stool  still  remains,  from  which  all  the 
nurseries  of  Paris  have  been  supplied  with  plants,  and  probably  all 
Europe. 

There  are  also  a  variety  with  variegated  foliage,  and  another, 
Alnus  emarginata  (VVilld.),  with  nearly  round,  wedge-shaped  leaves, 
dark  green,  with  an  edging  of  light  green. 

Bearded  Alder  (Alnus  barbata)  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  A.  glutinosa.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  being  found  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  differs  widely  in  its  foliage 
from  the  common  Alder,  its  leaves  being  pointed,  having  more  or  less 
doubly  serrated  margins,  and  often  attaining  a  length  of  6  in.  or 
more  by  a  breadth  of  -I  in.  or  4w  in. ;  on  the  upper  surface  they  are 
dark  green.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  plant  is  fur- 
nished hj  the  bright  red-brown  hairs  which  clothe  the  midrib  and 
principal  veins  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  and  are  so  marked  as 
readily  to  catch  the  eye. 

Oblong-leaved  Alder  (Alans  oblongata)  is  a  large  shrub  or 
low  tree  from  South  Europe  and  North  Asia,  introduced  by  Miller  in 
1749.     It  has  obtuse,  somewhat  egg-shaped,  glutinous  leaves,  the 


AlnuB  cordifolia  nervosa. 

axils  of  the  veins  being  naked  on  the  underside.  Loudon  says  the 
finest  tree  of  this  sort  of  which  he  has  knowledge  was  one  in  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  which,  in  183-i,  was  30  ft.  high. 

Heart-leaved  Alder  (Alnus  cordifolia),  sometimes  also  called 
the  Neapolitan  Alder,  is  a  very  distinct  and  handaome  South  Euro- 
pean tree;  its  leaves,  being  nearly  or  quite  smooth  and  of  a  glossy 
green,  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  those  of  the  common  Alder,  give 
it  almost  the  aspect  of  a  Poplar.  It  is  a  fast. growing  tree  with  light- 
coloured  bark,  and,  from  its  fine  pyramidal  habit,  it  is  very  effective 
either  in  groups  or  as  a  single  specimen.  It  remains  in  good  foliage 
some  time  after  most  Alders  are  leafless,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
this  country.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  March  and  April  before 
the  development  of  the  leaves.  The  date  of  its  introduction  to  this 
country  is  1820. 

Alnus  nervosa  differs  from  this  in  its  more  rounded  leaves, 
which  are  not  so  decidedly  heart-shaped  at  the  base ;  it,  however, 
seems  to  grow  quite  as  quickly  as  A.  cordifolia,  and  to  resemble  it 
considerably  in  other  respects. 

A.  SUB  COBDATA  is  another  Alder,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
is  also  referred  as  a  variety  to  this  species;  its  foliage  is,  however, 
very  much  larger  and  bolder,  darker  green,  and  its  general  aspect  is 
widely  different  both  from  A.  cordifolia  and  A.  nervosa.  Its  leaves 
measure  aboat  6  in.  long  by  4  in.  wide,  whilst  those  of  the  two  others 
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Alnus  cordifolia  sub-cordata. 


Alnus  incana. 


Alnua  serrulata  rcgfisa. 
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Aluaa  inoasa  var.  I&ciniata. 


Alnns  Eerrulata  latifolia. 
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jnat  mentioned  are  abont  3  in.  long  by  3  in.  wide ;  the  relative  length 
of  the  leaf-stalks,  too,  is  different,  those  of  A.  sub-cordatabeingmcoh 
shorter  than  the  others. 

Hoary.Ieaved  Alder  (Alnns  incana)  is  one  which  will  attain 
a  good  size  even  in  dry  localities,  and  which,  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
is  well  worth  growing ;  it,  as  well  as  its  varieties,  is  easily  recognised 
by  the  smooth,  greyish  bark  of  the  stem  and  twigs,  and  by  the  grey- 
green  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  In  shape  the  leaves  are  ovate, 
pointed,  with  margins  primarily  divided  into  coarse  teeth,  which  are 
themselves  serralate.  In  size  they  are  aboat  4  in.  long  by  2  in.  wide. 
It  is  found  wild  in  North  America  (where  it  is  known  as  the  Speckled 
Alder),  and  is  pretty  widely  distribnted  thronghout  the  North  Tempe- 
rate Zone.  The  best  of  the  varieties,  which  have  at  varioas  times 
received  names  in  different  nurseries,  &c.,  are  as  follows  : — 

A.  LACINUTA,  a  noble  tree,  with  handsome  foliage,  somewhat  like 
that  of  A.  glutinosa  var.  imperialis  j  the  leaves  are  often  from  6  in. 
to  7  in.  long. 

A.  suB.LAcrNiATA  has  smaller  leaves  with  deeper  primary  divisions 
than  A.  incana,  the  secondary  teeth,  too,  being  much  more  evident. 

A.  PLNNATiFiDA,  when  casually  examined,  seems  to  come  extremely 
near  the  last-named,  bnt  for  gardening  purposes  it  is  quite  distinct ;  i' 
is  of  slightly  different  habit,  and  the  form,  size,  and  serration  of  the 
leaves  render  it  well  worthy  a  varietal  name. 

A.  GLAUCA  has  prettily-serrated  leaves  (the  petioles  of  which  are 
reddish),  deep  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath.  This,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  kinds  of  the  genua  (according  to  Michaux),  forms  a 
tree  in  the  United  States  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  high. 

A.  ANGULATA  differs  from  A.  glauca  in  its  leaves  being  green 
underneath,  and  in  its  having  green,  not  red,  leaf-stalks. 

Saw-leaved  Alder  (AInas  serrnlata),  a  shrub  from  6  ft.  to 
10  ft.  high  and  a  native  of  North  America,  makes  a  very  pretty  bush 
with  its  deep  green  foliage.  The  three  following,  which  in  the  Kew 
collection  are  classed  as  varieties  of  A.  serrnlata,  nevertheless  differ 
from  that  very  considerably. 
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Alnaa  Aenobetnla. 


AIdub  japonica. 


A.  AUTUMNALis  has  handsome  leaves  6  in.  long  by  abont  half  that 
width,  doubly  Berrated  at  the  margina. 

A.  RUGosA  has  leaves  rather  smaller  than  the  last  and  more 
rngose. 

A.  LATiFOLiA  has  large  rounded   leaves,    sometimes  sub.cordate  a 
the  base,  and  with  crenulate,  weakly-serrated,  decidedly  wavy  mar- 
gins.    They  measure  abont  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  length  by  3  in.  or  i  in- 
in  breadth. 

Curl-leaved  Alder  (Aloua  undulata),  a  native  of  North 
America,  was  introduced  in  1782  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
It  is  a  small  shrnb,  not  growing  more  than  3  ft.  or  1  ft.  high  in  the 
swamps  of  the  mountainous  regions  where  it  ia  found  wild,  though 
Willdeuow  states  that  in  1811  a  tree  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  had 
reached  the  height  of  15  ft. 

Birch.  Alder  (Alnna  Alnobetula)  is  a  handsome  bush  found  wild 
in  the   Mid- European  and   Italian   mountains.      It  flowers  in   April 


(often  in  March)  and  produces  a  plentiful  crop  of  very  pretty  catkins. 
The  leaves  are  egg.shaped,  pointed,  and  the  same  deep  colon r  on  both 
surfaces.  In  a  state  of  Nature  it  only  grows  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high, 
but  in  cultivation  makes  an  elegant  little  tree  about  doable  that 
height. 

Oriental  Alder  (Alnna  orientalis)  is  a  quick-growing  tree  with 
noble  leavea  measuring  often  9  in.  or  10  in.  long  by  about  5  in.  broad. 
This,  a  native  of  North  and  East  Asia,  is  still  a  rare  tree  in  collections, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  much  more  generally  known,  its  pyramidal 
habit  and  enormous  ovate,  acuminate  leaves  giving  it  qaite  a  charac* 
ter  of  its  own. 

Japanese  Alder  (Alnas  japonica)  is  a  moat  distinct  shrnb  with 
lance-shaped  leaves  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  length  by  1  in.  or  1^  in.  broad, 
the  margins  of  which  are  slightly  serrulate.     In  colonr  the  upper 


Alnm  orieutaliB. 

glossy  surface  of  the  leaves  of   this  pretty  sort  ia  a  shade  or  twc 

lighter  than  in  most  other  Aiders,  the  whitiah  veins  being  very  eon* 
spicnons  on  the  light-coloured  under  surface.  G. 


WOODLAND  WORK  FOR  THE  END  OF  NOVEMBERS 

In  situations  where  holing  was  carried  out  early  in  autumn  good 
work  will  have  been  done  in  planting,  which  in  many  localities  has 
already  made  considerable  progress.  Very  wet  situations,  if  not  filled 
up  by  the  end  of  this  month  or  early  in  December,  should  be  left  until 
spring,  for,  as  it  ia  not  advisable  to  tread  in  retentive  soils  around  the 
plants  during  wet  weather,  they  do  not  become  sufficiently  close  and 
consolidated  to  keep  out  frosts.  The  boles  also  become  filled  with 
water,  so  that  transplanting,  if  continued,  must  take  place  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances ,  But  whenever  the  hands  are 
driven  from  planting,  trenching,  draining,  fencing,  or  road-making 
may  be  proceeded  with.  Every  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  cart 
heavy  materials  and  remove  timber  during  frosty  weather.  Timber 
so  carted  and  stacked  near  the  sawmill  is  in  a  much  better  state  for 
conversion  than,  when  covered  with  grit  and  dirt,  which  soon  take  the 
edge  off  the  saw.  Where  coppice  felling  proceeds  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  work  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  cut  from  the  stub  during 
open  weather,  laying  the  produce  in  drifts  for  trimming  up  and  stack- 
ing on  frosty  days,  if  such  occur.  Early  felling  ensures  chances  of 
quick  removal,  and  gives  a  great  choice  of  customers  by  bringing  the 
produce  sooner  into  the  market. 

In  open   weather   continue  planting  Acorns  and  Chestnuts ;  alae 
collect  cones  of  Scotch  Pine,  Larch,  Silver,  Norway,  and  Spruce  Fira 
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in  localitiea  where  these  ripen  fit  for  nse.  TTnless  these  are  gathered 
in  very  dry  weather,  they  shoald  tor  some  time  be  spread  thinly  in 
an  open  and  airy  loft  before  being  stored  in  heaps  for  spring  use. 
When  required  for  planting,  place  the  cones  npon  the  hair  of  a  kiln 
or  Hop.oast,  aboat  6  in.  or  8  in.  thick,  and  subject  them  to  a  beat  of 
about  110°  Fahr.  for  ten  or  eleven  hours.  They  may  afterwards  be 
removed  to  the  tbreshing-Soor  and  beaten  out  with  a  light  flail. 

The  telling  of  all  kinds  of  deciduoua  trees,  the  Oak  excepted,  may 
now  be  proceeded  with.  Those  trees  which  have  a  resinous  sap  may 
be  cut  down  at  any  season  of  the  year,  as,  on  aooonnt  of  such  sap 
being  less  fugitive  than  that  of  other  trees,  the  timber  does  not  open 
or  rend  in  seasoning.  Some  old  writers  on  forestry  maintain  that 
the  Ash  can  be  properly  seasoned  only  when  felled  after  the  middle 
of  November.  Monteath  says,  "  Ash  should  always  be  felled  from 
after  the  15th  of  November  till  the  last  week  in  January,  and  never 
before  nor  after  that  time  to  have  good  timber,  and  to  do  it  justice  ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  easy  to  season  Ash  timber  properly  when  cut  down  at 
any  other  time."  Where  the  bark  of  a  tree  contains  a  conservative 
quality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Larch,  it  should  not  be  stripped  off  at 
the  time  of  felling.  The  durability  of  posts  formed  of  whole  Larch, 
and  let  into  the  ground  with  the  bark  on,  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  equal-sized  posts  of  the  same  material  when  squared  or  deprived 
of  their  bark.  As  long  as  the  bark  of  a  fallen  tree  remains  sound, 
it  defends  the  wood  from  the  influences  of  sun  and  air;  but  rotten 
bark,  by  retaining  moisture,  hastens  decay,  and  it  also  often  harbours 
injurious  insects.  Cut  down  Elm,  Poplar,  Sycamore,  Lime,  and 
Plane  trees  where  necessary.  As  the  last  two  are  largely  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  the  whiteness  of  the  wood 
is  a  principal  consideration,  they  should  be  sawn  up  and  the  timber 
stowed  away  at  once  in  a  dry,  but  airy  place. 

Where  such  old  trees  as  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  retain 
show  signs  of  languishing,  they  may  sometimes  be  renovated  by 
carefully  pruning  off  all  dead  and  decaying  branches,  and  after- 
wards opening  out  a  good  trench  round  them  at  some  distance 
from  the  stem,  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  larger  roots,  laying  a 
drain  so  aa  to  carry  away  superfluous  water,  and  afterwards  refilling 
with  a  good  compost.  The  turf  between  the  trench  and  the  stem 
may  then  be  removed  and  the  soil  well  loosened,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  liberal  dressing  of  the  compost  or  fresh,  rich  soil  is  forked  in. 
In  trenching  recently-cleared  spaces  which  may  require  to  be  refilled 
with  plants  in  the  spring,  all  remains  of  roots  and  fibres  should  be 
carefully  removed,  and  the  ground  thrown  up  as  rough  as  possible. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  subsoil,  say  3  in.  or  4  in.,  should  be  brought 
to  the  surface  at  each  trenching.  A.  J.  Buerows. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 


Pinug  insignia. — This  ia  deserving  of  all  "  J.  J.  R."  (p.  408) 
says  of  it,  and  even  more,  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  in  places  in  which 
it  will  thrive,  for  amongst  the  whole  of  the  Coniferoe  there  is  nothing 
to  approach  its  beautiful  green  colour.  There  are  many  situations, 
however,  in  which  it  will  not  grow  at  all  beyond  the  condition  of  a 
Btunted  buah,  and,  before  planting  it  in  quantity,  it  would  be  well  to 
see  if  it  does  fairly  well  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  where  soil 
and  climate  are  similar.  P.  austriaca,  on  the  contrary,  will  do  well 
in  most  places,  and  for  effect  is  second  to  none,  except  P.  insignis. — 
1.  Baines. 

Three  years  ago  I  planted  at  Sprydoncote  several  plants  of 

P.  insignis  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  other  aorta,  and  the  growth 
of  P.  insignis  this  year  has  been  astonishing.  The  leading  shoot  of 
one  I  measured  was  5  ft.  6i  in.  and  that  of  another  4  ft.  11  in.  The 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  deep  loam  and  the  aituation  high, 
out  partly  aheltered.  Others  near,  but  fnlly  exposed,  have  also  made 
very  good  growth.  1  consider  this  Pine  eminently  fit  for  general 
planting  as  a  hardy  ornamental  tree,  but  I  cannot  apeak  aa  to  the 
quality  of  its  timber.  From  a  packet  of  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of 
1877  I  have  raised  500  or  600  plants,  the  average  height  of  which  is 
18  in.,  some  of  them  being  2  ft.  high.  The  seed  was  sown  in  boxes 
of  light,  rich  loam,  in  which  the  young  plants  remained  nntil  this 
spring,  having  grown  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  high.  They  were  then  potted  in 
4^-in.  pots  and  plunged  in  an  open  quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden  in 
rows  18  in.  apart,  surrounded  with  wire  netting  to  protect  them  from 
hares  or  rabbits.  1  intend  this  season  to  have  some  thick  turves  of 
good  loam  cut  about  9  in.  square,  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots, 
and  plant  them  in  the  centre  of  each  inverted  sod,  and  again  place 
each  a  good  distance  apart  to  allow  them  to  make  plants  large  enough 
for  finally  planting  out  twelve  months  hence.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
well-drained  soil.  In  the  winters  of  1860  and  1866  we  lost  many  of 
cnr  young  stock  in  a  small  nursery  in  a  low  sitnation,wbile  that  planted 


in  high  sites  stood  the  aevereat  frost  with  impunity.  Large  trees 
also  retain  their  fine  rich  green  colour  muoh  better  when  in  dry, 
sheltered  situations  than  in  low,  wet  ones.  In  the  "  Forester  "  it  is 
called  "  the  remarkable  Pine,"  and  from  its  growth  and  beauty  it  well 
deserves  the  name,  but  the  quality  of  the  timber  is  not  described. 
Probably  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  seen  some  of  the 
earlier  planted  trees  cut  up,  and  can  report  on  the  quality  of  the 
timber. — John  Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

Elma  in  Kensington  Oardens. — Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  aeka 
(p.  428),  What  ia  the  species  of  the  handsome  Elm  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Long  Water,  and  of  ita  neighbour  on  the  opposite  bank  ?  They 
are  very  old  friends  of  mine,  though  I  have  not  seen  them  for  many 
years.  I  believe  the  species  to  be  Ulmus  glabra.  It  cannot  be 
n.  viminalis,  of  Loudon,  because  that  species  was  raised  in  1817,  and 
these  are  very  much  older  than  that  date.  There  were  several  of  the 
same  species,  noticeable  by  the  peculiar  striation  of  the  bark  when 
out  of  leaf,  standing  in  a  row  immediately  within  the  northern  fence 
of  the  Gardens,  west  of  Lancaster  Gate ;  but  the  situation  was 
always  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  their  beauty.  The  species 
ia  the  most  graceful  of  all  Elms  with  which  I  am  familiar;  and  I 
endeavoured,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  procure  plants  of  it ;  but 
those  sent  me,  though  procured  from  a  well-known  nursery,  were  a 
different  species,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  it.  It  is  certainly 
worth  perpetuating.  I  cannot  find  these  trees  recorded  in  Loudon's 
"Arboretum,"  nor  does  his  description  of  U.  glabra  indicate  his 
knowledge  of  the  variety,  which  may  have  been  accidental.  I  never 
saw  it  elsewhere.  These  two  trees  and  the  forked  Plane  tree  in  the 
Green  Park,  once  in  Lord  Coventry's  garden,  before  it  was  absorbed 
by  the  Park,  are,  or  were,  the  noblest  specimens  of  forest  trees  in 
London. — J.  J.  Rogers,  Penrose. 

Autumn  Tints  in  Hardy  Azaleas. — The  remarks  nnder  this 
heading  (p.  428)  are  in  every  particular  correct.  During  October 
and  November  the  hardy  Azaleas  are  the  finest  tinted  leaved  ahrubg 
which  we  possess.  Plants  growing  here  and  there  amongst  dark 
green-leaved  Bays  have  a  striking  effect,  and  groups  contrasting  with 
fine,  healthy  Camellia  trees  have  a  still  finer  appearance. — Cambrian. 

Eucalyptus  globulus. — When  lately  at  Fota,  near  Cork,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  some  very  scraggy  specimens  of  this  Gum 
tree  planted  in  a  awampy  place,  and  I  waa  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  put  them  in  such  positions,  for  althongh  the  prac- 
tice may  answer  very  well  in  warm  countries  it  will  not  do  here,  our 
winters  being  too  long  and  cold  for  them  ;  therefore,  if  we  wish  to 
grow  these  Eucalypti  we  mast  always  plant  them  in  the  driest  and 
warmest  spots  which  we  can  find,  a  practice  that  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  many  other  introduced  trees  and  shruba  besides  the  Euca- 
lyptus. I  think,  too,  that  they  like  a  site  somewhat  exposed.  A 
specimen  of  E.  globulus  ia  planted  in  one  of  the  aohool  gardens  in 
Dundalk,  and  from  the  position  being  surrounded  on  several  sidea  by 
buildings,  and  from  other  causes  not  readily  explained,  there  is  a  oon- 
atant  swirl  of  wind,  so  much  so,  that  scarcely  anything  will  grow. 
No  Conifer  will  live  there,  and  even  Hollies  drag  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence, but  this  Eucalyptus  planted  three  years  ago  is  now  a  symme- 
trical, leafy,  healthy  specimen,  20  ft.  high,  a  rich  mass  of  foliage  and 
a  striking  contrast  to  its  surroundings. — T.  Smith,  Newry, 

Variations  in  Coniferse. — It  is  only  when  Conifers  of  the  same 
variety  are  grouped  together  that  one  ia  able  to  fully  appreciate  the 
variety  of  form  and  colour  that  exiata  amongat  them.  The  different 
gradationa  between  young  and  old  foliage  is  remarkable,  a  fact  fully 
exemplified  in  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its  varieties.  We  have  here 
a  long  avenue  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  nearly  every  tree  in  which 
exhibita  a  different  habit  and  shade  of  colour.  As  regards  the 
beauty  ol!  Conifers  as  garden  ornaments,  they  mostly  appear  to  the 
beat  advantage  when  young. — J.  Groosi. 

Trichostema  lanatum. — This  rare  and  handsome  plant  of 
Northern  Mexico  I  have  found,  growing  out  of  ita  usual  range,  in  the 
central  mountainous  portion  of  San  Luis  Obiapo  County,  California. 
It  is  figured  and  described  in  a  Smithsonian  report  some  years  ago. 
It  forms  a  very  picturesque  small  ahrub,  with  contorted  branches, 
and  twisted,  narrow  leaves  of  grey,  veined  with  green.  A  bank  of 
gravel,  or  a  crevice  in  the  face  of  a  rock,  exposed  to  the  full  blaze 
of  the  sun,  is  its  favourite  location.  When  the  flower-spikes,  which 
are  very  numerous,  begin  to  show  themselves,  they  are  almost  bidden 
in  a  white  pubescence,  which  gives  the  name  lanatum  to  the  plant. 
The  flower.spikes  are  like  those  of  a  drooping  Salvia,  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  in  length,  and  of  a  reddish.pnrple  colour,  changing  to  a  dark 
purple,  and  keeping  in  bloom  a  long  time.  The  stamena,  which  are 
indefinite,  form  the  marked  feature  of  the  inflorescence,  for  they 
extend  over  2  in.  out  of  the  flower  in  a  drooping,  brilliant  maaa  of 
rosy-red  colour ;  so  that  this,  relieved  against  the  white,  woolly  stalk, 
makes  a  striking  object. — C.  H.  S.,  Niles,  California,  U.S.A. 
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THE    DAPHNES    OF    CHINA    AND    JAPAN. 

(with  a  coloured  TLATE  of  daphne  ODORA  VAR.  3IAZELI.) 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  quite  distinct  Daphnes  iu 
cultivation  which  have  been  imported  from  time  to  time  from 
China  or  Japan,  but  their  nomenclature  is  exceedingly  con- 
fused. The  confusion  was  caused  by  an  error  in  naming  the 
variety  first  introduced  into  this  country.  This  Daphne  was 
D.  odora  alba,  introduced  in  1771,  by  B.Torin,  Esq.,  and  origin- 
ally cultivated  under  the  name  of  D.  indica.  The  Daphne 
indica  of  Linnfeus  is  a  totally  different  plant ;  nevertheless, 
the  name  is  still  retained  in  many  gardens  and  in  some  cata- 
logues for  varieties  of  D.  odora.  In  course  of  time  the  names 
sinensis  and  japonica,  coupled  with  varietal  names,  were 
employed  to  designate  some  of  the  Daphnes  received  from  the 
same  region.  Prom  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  several  of 
these  Daphnes  are  very  different  from  each  other,  but  it  is  a 
rule  with  botanists  to  regard  all  the  plants  which  are  known 
or  believed  to  have  descended  from  the  same  parent  as  belong- 
ing io  the  same  species.  This  rule  is  a  very  good  one  in 
theory,  though  in  practice  it  leads  to  curious  results.  For 
instance,  many  garden  varieties  would  rank  as  species  had 
they  originated  in  a  wild  state  and  their  parentage  remained 
unknown.  But  although  it  is  easy  to  criticise  and  expose  the 
weak  points  of  this  rule,  it  is  difficult  to  devise  a  more  con- 
venient and  less  objectionable  system  of  nomenclature.  Even 
gardeners,  who  distinguish  and  cultivate  a  multitude  of  varie- 
ties of  some  plants,  find  it  necessary  to  classify  them  and  asso- 
ciate each  variety  with  a  type  under  some  trivial  name.  With 
an  abundance  of  material  before  us,  both  in  specimens  and 
literature,  we  are  unable  to  refer  the  D.iphnes  under  the  names 
cited  above  to  more  than  one  common  type.  This  has  been 
the  opinion  of  several  writers,  but  as  their  material  was  insuffi- 
cient to  determine  the  question,  they  have  been  content  to 
record  their  opinions  and  leave  the  limitation  of  the  species  to 
others.  The  name  odora  is  the  oldest  and  most  appropriate 
name,  having  been  published  by  Thunberg  in  his  "  Flora  Ja- 
ponica," 1784;  hence  we  adopt  it. 

ViirieHes   of  Baphno   odora. 

D.  odora  alba. — As  already  mentioned,  this  was  the  first  of  this 
group  introdaced.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  figured  it  in  1801  in  hia  *' Exotic 
Botany,"  plate  47,  bat  his  specinien  was  very  poor,  and  the  flowers 
are  represented  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  There  is,  however,  a  much 
better  figure  of  it  in  Jacqoin's  "  Hortus  Schcenbrunnensis,"  iii.,  p. 
351  (1798),  which  exactly  represents  what  is  now  known  as  B.  odora 
alba  or  D.  indica  alba.  It  is  nnnecesBary  to  describe  this  favourite 
winter. flowering  shrub,  whose  glossy  leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers 
must  be  familar  to  most  persons.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  group,  it  is 
hardy  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  British  Islands,  while  it  is  also 
indispensable  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 

D.  odora  punctata. — This  is  figured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine,"  plate  1587  (1813)  as  typical  D.  odora,  and  as  the  same  as 
the  variety  alba,  but  improved  by  cultivation.  Like  that,  it  has 
usually  dense  terminal  clusters  of  flowers,  sometimes  supplemented 
by  lateral  ones,  the  outside  of  the  perianth  being  spotted  and  bordered 
with  red.  The  origin  of  this  is  not  recorded,  except  that  it  was  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Occasionally  in  this  and  other  varie- 
ties the  axis  of  the  inflorescence  elongates,  and  the  flowers  then,  in. 
stead  of  being  crowded  together,  are  distributed  on  short  branchlets 
somewhat  as  they  are  iu  D.  odora  Mazeli. 

D.  odora  rubra. — Generally  speaking,  we  believe  this  is  a  more  vi" 
gorous  grower  than  the  white-flowered  variety, and  succeeds  better  out' 
of.doors,  producing  its  rosy. red  flowers  in  profusion.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  in  Kew  Herbarium  taken  by  the  late  Dr.  Bromfield  from  a 
garden  at  Rjde,  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  note  accompanying 
it  he  says  that  it  was  from  a  fine  standard  bush  about  4  ft.  high, 
which  had  been  out  several  years  anprotected,  and  flowered  freely 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  was  apparently  not  in  the 
least  injured  by  the  long  and  severe  winter  of  1845.  A  good  figure 
of  this  is  given  in  Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Garden,"  series  2  (plate 
320) .  The  drawing,  it  is  stated,  was  made  from  a  plant  that  flowered 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  Islington,  in  1836,  and  which 
had  been  imported  from  China  about  four  years  previously.  A 
Daphne  allied  to  this,  and  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  it  and  the 
European  D.  ooUina,  is  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  18.38 
(plate  56),  and  in  the  "  British  Flower  Garden,"  1827   (plate  200), 


under  the  name  of  D.  hybrida.  It  has  the  more  hairy  leaves  of  the 
European  species,  and  flowers  intermediate  between  the  two.  Under 
the  name  of  D.  japonica,  Paxton  ("  Magazine  of  Botany,"  viii.,  plato 
175)  figures  a  Daphne  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  D.  odora 
rubra,  having  the  leaves  bordered  with  yellow.  ;,  It  is  described  as  dif- 
fering from  odora  in  the  yellow  bordering  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the 
much  richer  fragrance  of  the  flowers  ;  but,  like  Roses,  the  varieties 
of  Daphne  odora  vary  in  the  quality  and  intensity  of  their  perf  ome^ 
and  as  to  the  variegation  that  may  happen  to  any  of  them. 

D.  odora  Uazeli. — Thisdiffersessentially  from  all  the  precedins; 
varieties  in  the  flowers  being  borne  on  short,  lateral  branchlets  all 
along  the  branches,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  in  dense  clusters,  and 
almost  confined  to  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  belong  to  a  different  species,  perhaps  to  the  true  D.  japonica, 
which  is  described  as  having  lateral  flowers,  but  this  is  very  uncer- 
tain. The  native  D.  L^iureola  varies  with  mostly  terminal  flowers, 
or  scattered  along  the  branches,  according  to  the  vigour  and  situation 
in  which  it  is  growing;  bat,  whatever  its  origin,  its  horticultural 
value  remains  the  same.  It  was  named  by  M.  Carrilire  ("  Revue 
Horticole,"  1872,  p.  392)  after  Mr.  Mazel,  who  received  it  direct  from 
Japan  in  1866.  It  has  the  character  of  being  extremely  hardy  and 
succeeding  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  midwinter,  and  are  consequently  often  injured  by  frost,  except  in 
very  mild  situations  ;  bat  it  is  equally  deserving,  with  the  others,  of 
a  place  in  the  cold  greenhouse. 

Two  other  species  of  Daphne  have  been  introduced  from 
China  and  Japan,  namely  :^ 

D.  Genkwa. — This  beautiful  shrub  was  introduced  by  Mr.  For- 
tune, who  found  it  in  a  nursery  garden  near  Shanghai,  in  the  winter 
of  1843,  and  it  was  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  a  new  species  under 
the  name  of  D.  Fortunei.  It  subsequently  flowered  at  Chiswick,  and 
a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  published  in  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  34.  Although  a  very  pretty  and 
very  floriferous  plant,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  spread  much  in  gar. 
dens.  Mr.  Fortune  wrote  very  highly  of  it  in  1847.  He  met  with  it 
in  1841  growing  wild  on  the  hills  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang.  It  is 
a  deciduous  species,  and  Mr.  Fortune  remarks,  like  the  English 
Mezereon,  it  is  the  harbinger  of  spring.  In  March  and  April  the 
flower  buds  expand,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  hillsides  are  tinged 
with  its  beautiful  lilac. coloured  blossoms,  and  have  a  very  gay  ap- 
pearance. Siebold,  who  gave  it  the  above  name,  saw  it  iu  gardens 
only  in  Japan. 

D.  jezoenais. — A  pretty,  yellow-flowered.  Japanese  species  of 
which  we  have  only  seen  dried  specimens,  and  a  coloured  figure  in 
the  "  Gartenflora  "  (plate  496).  It  has  rich  green  foliage,  and  the 
fragrant  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters.  Introduced  into 
Russian  gardens  by  Maximowicz.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland  &  Co.,  of  Newry,  who  furnished 
the  specimen  from  which  our  figure  of  D.  odora  Mazeli  was 
prepared,  writes  as  follows  concerning  it ;  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Daphnes.  Its  robust  and 
leafy  character,  and  also  its  habit  of  producing  axillary  heads 
of  flowers  for  long  distances  along  its  branches  make  it  as 
charming  as  it  is  useful,  because  its  flowers  are  very  similar, 
both  in  appearance  and  fragrance,  to  those  of  D.  indica 
rubra,  and  the  axillary  branchlets  are  long  enough  for  cutting 
purposes.  The  annexed  figure  is  a  representation  of  one  of 
the  strong  shoots  ;  on  the  smaller  branches  the  flower  heads 
are  terminal.  It  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  the  north  part  of 
Ireland,  both  on  walls  and  also  in  open  quarters.  Like  most  of 
its  congeners,  it  prefers  a  partially- shaded  position,  although 
it  will  succeed  remarkably  well  in  a  full  south  aspect,  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  at  the  present  time  (middle  of  November), 
just  on  the  point  of  opening  its  first  flowers.  Its  very  hardy 
character  will  render  it  a  most  useful  plant  for  many  purposes, 
as,  for  instance,  for  the  decoration  of  cool  greenhouses,  ia 
which  it  will  fill  the  air  with  delicious  perfume ;  for  window 
gardens,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  and  every  purpose  where  a  sweet- 
scented  plant  is  required  during  winter  and  early  spring. 


Bhodochlton  volubile. — A  plant  of  this  old  and  useful  green- 
house climber  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at  Wimble- 
don. It  is  trained  under  the  roof  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  is  literally 
covered  with  drooping,  bell-like,  curiously-formed,  violet-purple 
blossoms.  It  lasts  in  flower  for  a  long  time,  and  is  well  worth  exten. 
sive  culture  in  small  houses.  It  would  also  make  an  attractive  plant 
grown  in  the  form  of  a  standard  trained  over  an  umbrella. shaped 
trellis.— S. 
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PROPAGATING. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Pelargoniums  for  bedding  during  the 
following  season  may  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  made, 
as  shown  in  fig.  1,  in  August  or  September,  either  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  A  bed  or  border  should 
be  dug;  and  if  light  and  sandy,  so  much  the  better.  Pake  the 
surface  level,  press  down  the  soil  lightly,  and  insert  the  cut- 
tings in  rows,  leaving  a  little  space  between  them  for  clearijig 
out  the  leaves  that  will  fall  from  them.  In  about  a  fortnight 
loosen  the  soil  between  them  a  little  with  a  smnll  stick,  and  if 
dry  give  it  a  moderate  watering.  The  gold  and  silver  tricolors 
and  the  white-edged  varieties  can  all  be  prepared  in  this  way. 
In  regard  to  these,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  box  or  pot  of  dry 
sand,  and  to  drop  a  little  oE  it  in  each  hole  alonj?  with  the 
cutting.  All  of  them,  especially  the  green-leaved  kinds,  will 
be  ready  for  potting  in  about  three  or  four  weeks.  In  the  case 
of  new  or  scarce  sorts,  cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Single  eyes,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  must  be  supported 
by  means  of  a  small  stick  or  wire,  and  they  must  be  set  on  a 
slight  bottom-heat,  on  which  all  the  variegated  sorts  do  best 
placed  singly  in  2|-in.  pots.  When  struck  they  should  be 
moved  to  the  shelves.  Some  of  the  weaker  and  finer  sorts  do 
best  grafted  on  strong-growing  seedling  plants  of  green  zonals, 
which  must  be  raised  from  seed  for  that  purpose.  The  stock, 
which  should  be  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  graft,  should 
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Fig.  3.        Pig.  4.        Pig,  2. 
Fig.  1.— Cnttiog  of  Zonal  Pelargonium.  Grafting  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

be  cut  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  on  that  should  be  fixed  the  graft 
(fig.  4).  The  two  should  then  be  tied  firmly  together  with 
worsted  or  matting,  when  they  will  unite  in  about  sis  weeks. 
They  must  not  be  covered  up,  but  should  stand  exposed  in  the 
propagating  house  shaded  from  full  sunshine.  The  best  months 
for  grafting  Pelargoniums  are  July  and  August,  when  the 
■wood  has  partly  ripened.  H.  H. 


"Wire-layering  of  Plants.— Much  has  recently  been  written 
in  The  Garden  on  layering ;  bub  I  have  not  seen  as  yet  any 
allusion  made  to  a  systeta  which  has  been  adopted  by  me,  more  or 
less,  for  these  last  forty  years,  viz.,  the  twisting  of  a  piece  of  6ne 
copper  wire  tightly  round  the  branch  to  be  layered,  and  sufficiently 
tight  to  indent  the  bark.  I  never  found  this  practice  to  fail  even 
with  the  hardest  of  layering  wood.  The  first  plant  operated  on  was 
Berberis  dulcis,  when  that  Berberry  was  rare  in  this  country,  and 
owing  to  the  hard,  wiry  character  of  its  stems  it  was  impossible  to 
get  them  to  root  by  the  ordinary  method  of  layering,  while  under 
the  wiring  process  they  readily  submitted.  The  other  plants  operated 
on  were  the  Andromeda  floribunda,  Abies  Pattoniana,  A.  Hookeriana, 
Azaleas,  Khododendrone,  Roses,  and  many  others.  After  preparing 
the  shoots  by  trimming  them  up,  particularly  when  leafy  or  branchy, 
the  copper  wire  is  twisted  round  the  branch.  If  short  and  spring'y, 
they  are  pegged  down  and  covered  with  soil  ;  if  the  soil  be  dry,  a 
little  Sphagnum  Moss  and  a  few  stones  are  laid  over  the  surface. 
Soon  after  layering  a  swelling  of  the  bark  will  take  place  immediately 
above  the  ligature.  Daring  the  following  year  it  will  be  found  that 
roots  are  freely  produced  from  the  swollen  portion,  particularly  round 
the  under  part  of  the  swelling.  When  rooted  the  layers  can  be  detached 
immediately  below  the  wire.  By  this  method  all  the  kinds  tried  made 
excellent  plants. — James  McNab,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 


Flower  Garden. 
Auriculas. — This  is  a  very  trying;  month  for  these,  especially  if 
the  weather  be  close  and  fogs  prevalent.  The  decaying  leaves  aro 
very  numerous,  and,  if  not  constantly  removed,  are  apt  to  canso 
mould  near  the  stem,  which  may  spread  to  the  stem  itself,  and 
ultimately  cause  the  death  of  the  plant.  If  it  be  necessary  to  water 
the  plants,  as  it  is  occasionally,  for  the  soil  must  not  be  quite  dried 
up,  do  it  in  the  morning  before  midday  ;  and  it  should  also  be  done 
on  a  sunny  day  to  allow  the  water  to  get  dried  up  before  night ;  just 
fill  the  pots  with  water,  and  neither  wet  the  leaves  nor  run  the  water 
over.  Fumigate  with  Tobacco  smoke  if  there  be  any  trace  of  green 
fly  on  the  plants,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  that  peat  is  quite 
destroyed.  Many  are  now  raising  seedlings.  If  the  seeds  were  sown 
as  soon  as  they  were  ripe  in  July  or  August,  there  will  still  be  small 
plants  appearing  above  ground.  In  favourable  weather  slugs  will  be 
(U  the  outlook  for  these,  and  must  be  watched  for  and  destroyed. 
Ventilate  the  frames  as  much  as  possible,  removing  the  light  entirely 
during  fine  weather.  Dry  frosts  do  good,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  shelter  the  plants  from  them  at  present.  The  lights  should  be 
placed  over  the  plants  at  night,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

arnations  and  Picotees. — These  have  now  all  been  potted 
and  the  pots  have  been  placed  in  cold  frames  for  the  winter.  I 
plunge  the  pots  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  answers  the  purpose  per- 
fectly,  but  any  other  light,  dryish  material  will  do.  Some  growers 
do  not  plunge  the  pots  during  winter,  as,  owing  to  Carnations  and 
Picotees  being  like  the  Auricula  as  regards  hardiness,  frosts  do  no 
harm  to  them.  A  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Dodwell  is  certainly  worth 
attention  in  large  towns  where  the  plants  are  mach  under  the  influ- 
ence of  smoke  and  a  damp  heavy  atmosphere.  His  frames  are  raised 
from  the  ground  so  that  air  can  circulate  freely  underneath  the 
plants,  which  are  on  a  raised  stage  or  platform  of  wood.  Some  of  the 
northern  growers  plant  out  about  this  time  their  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  the  open  ground.  My  own  experience  would  suggest  that 
only  the  strong. growing  varieties  should  be  tried  in  this  way.  If 
any  of  the  mom  weakly  ones  be  planted  out,  I  would  plant  them  in 
pure  turfy  loam,  and  over  the  plants  place  a  ball. glass,  which  should 
be  raised  on  stones  3  in.  above  the  ground.  The  principal  use  of 
the  bell-glass  is  to  keep  off  rain,  snow,  and  hoarfrosts  during  winter. 
Picotees  are  rather  more  hardy  than  Carnations,  and  would  be  better 
able  to  withstand  wet. 

Gladioli. — These  have  not  yet  been  taken  oat  of  the  ground, 
but  we  will  probably  lift  them  bafore  long  ;  while  the 
weather  is  dry  it  is  best  to  leave  them  in  the  ground.  Cold  rain 
is  most  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the  roots.  Directions  were 
given  a  few  weeks  ago  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  roots  should  be 
taken  up.  Seedlings  that  have  been  growing  all  the  summer  in  pota 
should  now  be  shaken  out  of  them,  because  when  the  leaves  decay 
the  bulbs  start  into  growth  immediately.  If  any  of  them  have  done 
this  the  beat  way  is  to  pot  such  bulbs  at  once ;  a  dozen  or  more  may 
be  potted  in  a  6-in.  pot,  and  the  pDts  may  bo  plunged  to  their  rims 
in  some  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 

Tulips. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  these  planted  out 
in  beds.  Old  growers  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  used 
to  be  very  particular  as  regards  the  time  for  planting  them  out.  This 
was  generally  Nov.  9,  but  they  will  do  juat  as  well  if  they  are  planted 
a  little  before  that  date,  or  even  a  week  or  two  after  it.  An  old 
writer  has  said,  "  The  Tulip  asketh  a  rich  soil  and  the  careful  hand  of 
the  gardener."  The  Tulip  beds  should  be  deeply  trenched  and  plenty 
of  rich  manure  should  be  worked  in  near  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  some  of  it  about  6  in.  under  the  surface.  Spread  3  in.  of  good, 
rotten,  turfy  loam  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  in  this  plant  the 
roots.  The  crown  of  the  bulbs  may  be  abjut  2  in.  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  some  sharp  river  sand  may  be  placed  under  and 
over  the  bulbs.  Show  Tulips  are  divided  into  three  c'asses — 
Bizarres,  Bybloemens,  and  Roses.  These  should  be  mixed  together  in 
equal  proportions.  There  are  usually  seven  rows  in  a  bed,  and  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  about  0  in.  apart.  The  principal  growers 
plant  two  beds  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  narrow  path  down  the 
centre.  A  span-roofed  framework,  covered  with  movable  canvas, 
must  be  erected  to  shelter  the  flowers  from  the  sun  when  they  are 
expanded,  and  in  cold,  wet  districts  the  plants  must  also  be  protected 
from  severe  frosts. 

Pyrethrumg. — Where  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  stock  of 
these  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  the  roots  now  and  divide  them,  potting 
each  division  into  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  according  to  their  strength. 
Place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  which  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and 
attend  to  watering  the  plants  as  they  require  it;  replant  in  beds  in 
spring.     If  the  beds  be  not  disturbed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  2  in. 
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of  rotten  manure  on  the  sarface  of  tbe  ground  between  the  plants. 
Fhloxes,  PentatemoBB,  Antirrhinums,  Delphinioms,  and  other  plants  of 
a  similar  character  should  be  treated  in  tbe  same  way,  and  any  of 
these  growing  in  pots  should  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame. 

Hollyhocks  in  frames  must  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and  any 
decaying  material  shonld  be  promptly  removed.  Ventilate  freely, 
and  in  fine  weather  remove  the  lights  entirely. 

Dahlias  mast  also  be  seen  to;  the  old  stems  of  some  of  them 
may  have  been  accidentally  stored  in  a  damp  state;  if  so,  they  will 
become  covered  with  white  mould,  which  goes  down  to  the  crown, 
and  sometimes  destroys  the  incipient  growths. — J.  Douglas. 

Hardy  Fernery. 

Here  many  plants  are  generally  used  that  require  some  artificial 
means  of  protection,  and  nothing  answers  the  purpose  better  than  a 
few  dry  leaves.  With  a  covering  of  this  kind  in  sheltered  situations 
many  half-hardy  plants  may  be  wintered  with  safety,  and  be 
made  to  add  much  to  the  charm  and  interest  such  places  usually 
afford.  Where  bulbous-rooted  subjects  have  been  recently  planted, 
much  watchfulness  will  be  required  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  dis- 
turbed by  rats  or  mice,  which  soon  discover  them  and  often  cause 
damage  before  it  is  observed. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 
ConseivatOiy. — In  order  to  insure  thorough  rest  to  roof  climbers, 
they  should  now  be  kept  as  dry  at  the  root  as  the  nature  of  tbe 
various  plants  with  which  they  are  associated  will  admit  without 
causing  them  to  flag  or  shed  their  leaves  prematurely.  In  the  case 
of  such  as  are  still  growing  and  blooming,  which  some  of  them  do 
more  or  less  all  the  year  round,  as,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  Tac- 
soniaa  Van  Volxemi  and  esoniensis,  the  Habrothamnus  elegans,  and 
a  few  others  of  that  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
soil  in  a  moderately  moist  condition,  but  not  to  the  extent  usual 
earlier  in  the  season  when  growth  is  more  active.  The  mildness  of 
the  autumn  has  tempted  many  to  leave  some  of  the  more  hardy 
stove  or  intermediate -house  plants  in  the  conservatory  much  beyond 
the  usual  time,  and  where  any  of  these  are  still  standing  they  should 
at  once  be  removed  to  warmer  quarters,  for  although  they  may  not 
show  immediate  signs  of  suffering,  they  are  sure  to  do  so  later  on, 
unless  such  a  temperature  can  be  maintained  as  to  suit  their  require- 
ments. In  no  case,  however,  where  there  is  a  mixed  collection  of  plants 
to  be  treated,  and  more  especially  if  Camellias  form  a  part,  should  the 
temperature  of  the  conservatory  range  higher  than  40?  to  45°  till  after 
the  latter  have  done  blooming,  as  a  very  little  excitement  at  this  season 
will  cause  them  to  cast  their  buds ;  or  should  they  remain  on  and  expand, 
the  flowers  are  never  anything  like  so  fine,  either  in  size  or  texture, 
as  when  they  are  allowed  to  come  on  naturally.  Forcing  Camellias 
now  with  a  view  to  bring  them  on  early  is  quite  a  mistake,  and  in- 
variably  ends  in  disappointment,  as  no  plants  are  so  impatient  of 
artificial  heat  during  the  winter  as  they  are  ;  what  forcing  they  are 
subjected  to  should  always  be  given  after  they  have  shed  their  blooms 
— a  time  when  they  will  bear  and  enjoy  almost  as  much  heat  as  any 
stove  plant,  if  accompanied  with  a  proportion  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  Another  frequent  cause  of  these  shedding  their 
buds  is  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  should  this  occur  often,  it  is  as  fatal 
as  too  much  heat.  The  buds  may  remain  on  and  appear  all  right  till 
they  ought  to  begin  to  swell  rapidly,  when,  instead  of  that  taking 
place,  they  shell  out  like  ripe  Filberts,  to  the  surprise  of  those  in 
charge  of  them.  Where  any  doubt  exists  respecting  the  soil  being 
in  proper  condition,  an  examination  shonld  at  once  be  made  by  care- 
fully breaking  it  up  with  a  trowel  or  other  implement  as  deep  down 
as  the  roots  are  supposed  to  have  penetrated.  Borders  in  conserva- 
tories are  often  very  deceptive  from  the  frequent  surface  dampings 
they  receive  in  order  to  maintain  a  sofficiently  humid  atmosphere 
during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months,  a  course  which  makes 
the  top  appear  quite  moist,  while  the  bottom  portion  where  the  roots 
are  may  be  dust-dry ;  a  mere  superficial  examination  never  reveals 
this,  so  that  plants  frequently  languish  from  a  cause  little  suspected. 
It  often  occurs,  too,  that  the  air  of  the  house  in  which  Camellias 
are  standing  is  drier  than  they  like,  and  especially  is  this  tbe  case 
when  the  conservatory  adjoins  the  mansion;  or  there  is  a  continu- 
ance of  frosty  weather,  necessitating  the  use  of  much  fire-heat  to 
keep  up  the  proper  temperature.  A  gentle  bedewing  over  the  heads 
of  the  plants  will  do  much  to  counteract  this  without  in  any 
way  overcharging  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  rendering 
it  too  damp  for  any  other  subject  that  may  be  in  bloom. 
Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  the  principal  flowers  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory,  and  in  order  to  prolong  their  beauty, 
they  should  be  placed  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  air  and 
be  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  taking  care  never  at  any 
time  to  allow  them  to  approach  anything  like  dryness,  or  the 
duration    of    the     blooma     will    be    very    short.       Late-flowering 


kinds  should  be  kept  retarded  as  long  as  possible  by  giving 
them  full  exposure  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  by  which 
means  they  may  be  bad  as  late  as  Christmas,  or  even  into  the  new 
year.  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti  will  now  be  coming  in,  and  if 
used  in  the  conservatory  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  and  driest 
end,  where  if  not  over-watered  they  will  stand  well  and  last  in 
beauty  for  several  months  to  come.  For  associating  with  the 
Sericographies  to  form  groups,  Libonia  floribunda  and  L.  penrhosien- 
sis  are  admirably  adapted,  and  being  of  an  entirely  distinct  colour, 
although  resembling  each  other  so  closely  in  the  form  of  their  flowers 
an  i  general  habit,  they  afford  a  most  pleasing  contrast.  The  trio 
are  most  charming  plants  for  winter  blooming,  and  well  adapted  for 
conservatory  decoration.  They  all  succeed  and  expand  their  flowers 
freely  in  a  night  temperature  of  about  45^,  with  a  slight  rise  during 
the  day,  if  the  air  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  placed  be  kept 
moderately  dry. 

Forcing  Houses. — In  order  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  flower- 
ing plants,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  get  in  heat  the  first  lot  of 
Azaleas,  making  choice  of  those  which  are  known  to  be  early  bloomers, 
such  as  Fielder's  White,  Pauline  Mardner,  and  amcena,  the  latter  of 
which,  from  its  bright  colour  and  free-flowering  habit,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  for  forcing.  In  selecting  any  of  the  above-named 
sorts,  pick  out  those  having  the  most  prominent  buds,  and  that  were 
brought  early  into  bloom  last  season,  as  they  can  be  got  in  in  much 
less  time  than  others  that  were  allowed  to  come  on  naturally.  Plants 
that  have  once  been  forced  acquire  the  habit  of  flowering  eai'ly  if 
properly  treated  after  by  giving  the  requisite  heat  and  moisture 
to  complete  their  growth,  and  get  it  properly  matured  before 
they  are  subjected  to  any  exposure  or  suffer  a  check.  Ghent 
Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraea,  Solomon's  Seal, 
Dicentras,  and  similar  subjects  may  be  considerably  forwarded 
by  placing  them  in  tbe  Mushroom  house  or  any  close  shed  where  a 
little  fermenting  material  can  be  introduced  to  afford  the  necessary 
warmth.  Plants  like  tbe  above  may  be  forced  much  more  economic- 
ally in  places  of  that  kind  during  the  first  stage  of  their  growth  than 
they  can  in  any  glass  structures,  where  there  is  a  constant,  rapid 
escape  of  heat  through  the  laps  of  the  glass  and  other  crevices.  In 
the  Mushroom  bouse  or  ceiled  shed,  the  temperature  seldom  varies 
more  than  a  degree  or  two,  and  the  atmosphere  can  always  be  kept 
regularly  charged  with  moisture,  so  that  forcing  can  go  on  without 
interference  from  any  changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  weather. 
Where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  forced  flowers,  a  close,  ceiled 
shed,  with  a  hot-water  pipe  running  through  it,  and  a  bed  of  leaves 
and  tan  on  the  floor  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  would  form  one  of 
the  most  valuable  places  a  cultivator  could  have,  as  all  things  of  an 
herbaceous  or  deciduous  nature  might  be  helped  forward  by  being 
placed  therein  till  they  pierced  the  soil  or  began  to  expand  their  bads 
so  as  to  require  lignt.  The  first-potted  Hyacinths  should  now  be 
examined,  and  if  found  to  have  pushed  a  little  top-growth,  and  to 
have  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  may  now  be  got  into  heat ;  but, 
before  doing  so,  place  a  tuft  of  Moss  over  each  crown,  or  cover  the 
same  with  a  small  flower-pot  for  a  few  days,  that  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  dark  to  extreme  light  may  be  avoided,  or  the  tips  of  the 
blanched  leaves  may  suffer  injury. 

Lilies. — These  plants,  many  of  which  have  for  years  been  com- 
paratively neglected,  are  now  muoh  sought  after^  the  usual  mistake, 
when  there  exists  a  mania  for  any  particular  family  of  plants,  being 
committed  of  attempting  to  grow  all  kinds,  whether  good  or  indif- 
ferent. Numbers  have  been  sorely  disappointed  by  purchasing  quan- 
tities  of  Lilies  by  the  description  given  of  them,  and  that  really  are 
not  worth  growing  by  any  but  those  who  intend  forming  complete 
collections.  We  should  advise  amateurs  to  aim  rather  at  selections 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct  varieties,  and,  in  the  case  of 
those  that  are  not  certain  of  succeeding  planted  out  in  any  locality, 
to  first  grow  them  in  pots.  When  well  managed  in  this  way  there  is 
a  better  chance  of  them  doing  satisfactorily  than  by  planting  out, 
except  where  the  soil  and  climate  suit  them.  Numbers  who  have 
attempted  the  cultivation  of  Lilies  have  only  succeeded  indifferently, 
although  they  are  plants  of  very  easy  culture  provided  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  nature  are  studied.  For  example,  they  should  never  be 
potted  or  have  their  roots  disturbed  when  they  are  in  active  growth ; 
they  shonld  never  bo  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  from  the 
time  their  tops  have  appeared  above  ground  and  have  attained  con- 
siderable size,  and  all  through  the  growing  season,  when  they  have  a 
good  amount  of  leaf  surface,  they  require  plenty  of  water.  Another 
point  of  equal  importance  in  pot  culture  is  that  from  the  time  the 
tops  have  died  down  iu  the  autumn  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  too  wet  or  too  dry.  The  present,  when  the  tops  of  almost  all 
are  dead,  is  the  best  time  for  repotting,  in  which  operation  disturb 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Good  moderately  sandy  loam,  with 
one-sixth  well  rotten  manure  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  will  grow  them  well.    In  potting 
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cover  tbe  bnlbs  with  abont  4  in.  of  Boil,  and  stand  the  plants 
through  the  winter  in  a  house,  pit,  or  frame,  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded. 

Carnations  in  Pots. — A  few  more  of  these  useful  plants 
may  be  placed  in  a  house  or  pit  where  a  night  temperature  of  50^ 
can  be  maintained ;  elevate  them  as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  and 
do  not  allow  them  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  so  as  to  injure  them,  it 
being  necessary  to  guard  against  this  defect,  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  plants  that  are  ranged  on  shelves  over  the  paths  where 
they  are  not  immediately  under  the  eye,  and  consequently  their 
requirements  are  less  likely  to  be  noticed.  Plants  of  these  required 
for  flowering  later  during  the  winter  should  have  their  pots  plunged 
np  to  their  rims  in  coal  ashes,  in  a  frame  or  shallow  pit,  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  frost. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Where  frnit  is  required  early  in 
May,  a  house  in  which  the  wood  had  ripened  early  may  now  be 
closed ;  but  to  be  successfal  it  must  be  forced  very  gradually,  for  to 
attempt  brisk  forcing  would  defeat  the  object  in  view.  If  the  border 
has  been  renewed,  and  both  trees  and  structures  cleared,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  a  moderate  supply  of  tepid  water  at  the  roots,  but 
if  it  be  found  that  the  soil  is  in  a  healthy,  moist  condition,  it  is 
better  to  omit  watering  for  some  time.  Outside  borders  should  be 
covered  with  dry  litter,  leaves,  or  Fern,  and  wooden  shatters,  tar- 
paulin, or  house  tiles,  should  be  placed  over  the  whole  to  throw  off 
wet.  Some  have  strong  faith  in  thick  coatings  of  manure  and  other 
fermenting  material,  for  heat  being  applied  over  the  roots  ;  but,  after 
trying  numerous  experiments,  I  am  of  opinion  nothing  is  gained  by 
this  practice.  The  active  roots  which  draw  up  nutriment  to  support 
the  trees  and  fruit  are  either  at  the  front  of  the  border,  or  far  beyond 
it,  and  the  covering  in  this  case  is  often  the  means  of  doing  more 
harm  than  good  by  directing  the  wet  to  the  feeders,  keeping  them 
cold  and  sodden.  To  be  safe  it  is  necessary  to  be  certain  how  far 
these  roots  extend,  and  let  them  be  protected  their  whole  length. 
When  the  roots  are  wholly  inside  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  Trees 
always  do  best  when  their  roots  have  filled  the  inside  border,  and  have 
their  full  liberty  to  grow  outwards  afterwards.  Syringe  the  whole 
surface  of  the  house,  allowing  every  branch  to  be  well  moistened,  but 
the  paint  used  on  the  trees  against  insects  need  not  be  washed  oS  by 
applying  the  water  against  it  with  the  syringe  too  forcibly.  The  floors 
and  inside  borders  may  be  frequently  moistened  with  a  rosed 
watering-pot,  but  a  stagnant  atmosphere  must  be  avoided.  The  tem- 
perature need  not  be  more  than  from  40'  to  45°  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  that  is,  supposing  the  weather  should  be  cold ;  on  sunny  days 
give  plenty  of  air,  but,  at  the  same  time,  use  the  syringe  after.  It 
is  much  better  to  begin  forcing  in  good  time  than  late  and  have  to 
drive  the  trees  on  quickly.  On  mild  nights  it  is  well  to  leave  on  a 
chink  of  air.  It  the  fruit-bearing  wood  be  soft  and  badly  ripened, 
forcing  should  be  proportionately  delayed.  Figs  are  more  easily 
forced  than  Peaches  and  Nectarines ;  dryness  at  the  roots  or  cold 
and  wet  soil  often  causes  the  soil  to  drop  when  about  to  swell  off 
towards  the  ripening  state.  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles  are 
the  most  early  forced.  A  good  surfacing,  as  for  Peach  borders,  is 
advantageous,  and  preparations  in  other  respects  must  not  beneglected. 
For  trees  grown  in  pots  a  fresh  surfacing  of  loam,  rotten  manure, 
and  bone  meal  is  suitable,  and  they  mast  have  good  drainage.  The 
pota  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  giving  out  a  mild  heat,  say 
75°,  laying  a  turf  or  two  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes  in  which  the  pota 
are  to  be  placed.  When  the  roots  grow  through  the  pots  and  into 
the  earth,  giving  the  latter  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  manure  water 
assists  greatly  to  swell  off  the  crop  to  a  great  bulk ;  45°  at  night  is  a 
Enflioiently  high  temperature. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Celery. — We  often  hear  complaints  of  Celery  decaying  pre 
maturely  through  the  winter,  which  is  traceable  to  two  causes — 
either  the  sorts  grown  are  inferior,  spongy,  or  hollow  in  the  stalks,  or 
the  earthing-up  and  protection  during  frost  has  not  been  well  managed. 
The  last  crop  of  all,  intended  to  come  in  for  use  after  that  which  we 
have  already  spoken  of,  should  only  be  about  half  earthed-up — that  is, 
the  ridge  ought  not  to  be  brought  higher  than  the  centre  leaves, 
leaving  those  exposed  to  the  light  until  later  on,  to  protect  which  and 
the  general  crop  from  severe  frost,  sufficient  material  should  be  in 
readiness,  in  the  shape  of  stable  litter,  Asparagus,  or  dried  Pea  haulm, 
dried  leaves,  or,  beat  of  all.  Fern.  Where  possible,  secure  a  good 
supply  of  this  useful  material,  which,  for  all  purposes  of  protection 
from  frost,  is  superior  to  all  others.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  under 
cover,  for,  if  it  is  allowed  to  He  in  masses  and  get  wet,  it  will  rot.  It 
is  now  dead  and  in  right  order  for  gathering.  A  dry  day  may  be 
chosen  for  cutting  it,  and  it  may  be  stowed  until  required  under  a 
temporary  covering  of  any  kind,  or  placed  a  couple  of  yards  thick 
over  Potatoes,  Carrots,  or  Beet,  in  the  root-shed,  and  here  kept  until 


wanted.  Not  only  is  this  Fern  (the  common  Bracken)  good  for  the 
purposes  mentioned,  but  it  is  also  invaluable  for  laying  over  beds  of 
Hyacinths,  or  for  placing  round  crowns  of  tender  herbaceous  plants, 
the  collars  of  Tea  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  or  for  putting  around  the 
heads  of  standard  Teas.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  or  untidy  in  its  appearance  when  thus  used. 

Potatoes. — It  will  be  well  to  again  turn  over  the  crop  of  Pota- 
toes and  remove  any  diseased  ones  that  may  have  escaped  detection 
previously,  as,  if  allowed  to  remain,  they  affect  all  they  come  in 
contact  with.  Even  if  theie  is  a  total  absence  of  disease  they  are 
very  much  improved  by  turning  over  in  this  way  if  at  all  damp.  To 
have  Potatoes  in  the  best  condition  they  should  be  quite  dry  for  a 
considerable  time  before  using,  for  this  reason — the  quality  of  Pota- 
toes kept  in  clamps  is  never  to  be  compared  with  such  as  are  stored 
in  a  dry  shed.  When  the  camping  system  has  to  be  resorted  to  for 
wintering  Potatoes,  they  should  always  be  taken  out  and  placed  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  before  using  in  a  place  where  they  will  get 
dry. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Preparation  for  Fruit  Trees. — A  short  time  ago  I  urged 
the  necessity  for  preparing  land  for  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  including 
bnsh  fruits,  and  for  completing  the  planting  as  soon  as  the  season 
would  permit  it.  Whatever  preparation  of  the  ground  yet  remains 
to  be  done  should  at  once  be  carried  out  and  the  planting  pushed  on. 
All  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  completing  this  work  without 
delay ;  later  on,  short  days,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil,  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  being  done  so  well  or  expeditiously.  There  is 
another  matter  connected  with  early  planting  that  amateurs  who 
have  trees  to  purchase  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Those  who 
procure  trees  early  have  the  pick,  which  are  very  often  worth  doable 
that  of  the  plants  sent  out  subsequently.  Trees  of  any  considerable 
size  that  are  removed  should,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  secured  from 
inj  ury  from  wind  by  stakes,  for,  if  allowed  to  be  shaken  about  so  as 
to  disturb  their  roots,  it  will  do  them  serious  injury;  trees  that 
require  support  after  planting  should  have  three  stout  stakes,  each 
about  5  ft.  in  length.  These  ought  to  be  driven  into  the  ground 
about  2  ft.  from  the  trees  in  a  slanting  position,  so  that  the  tops  of 
the  stakes  will  meet  together  a  yard  or  so  up  the  stems,  at  which 
point  they  should  be  secured  with  strong  tarred  twine,  lapping  the 
stems  of  the  trees  with  a  straw  rope,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  injury 
by  the  stakes. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

November  25. — Getting  in  another  lot  of  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoe 
in  pots.  Making  up  a  hotbed  for  Asparagus  with  manure  and  leave 
that  had  been  previously  well  turned  and  mixed.  Planting  out  the 
last  batch  of  Coleworts,  and  stirring  the  soil  amongst  those  previously 
planted. 

Nov.  26. — Potting  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and  fumigating  Cy- 
clamens  to  kill  green  fly.  Catting  down  Jerusalem  Artichoke  stems 
and  clearing  them  away,  and  covering  up  a  portion  of  the  roots 
with  long  litter  to  keep  the  frost  from  them.  Adding  to  late  Celery 
a  little  more  earth  whilst  the  soil  is  dry  and  in  workable  condition. 

Nov.  27. — Sowing  a  three-light  frame  with  Radishes.  Potting  a 
quantity  of  Echeverias,  and  filling  a  number  of  boxes  with  them. 
Covering  up  Endive  and  Lettuce  to  blanch.  Getting  all  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  unnailed.  Finishing  tying  Raspberry  canes  and 
giving  a  good  coat  of  well-rotted  manure  between  the  rows. 

Nov.  28. — Sowing  100  pots  of  French  Beans  and  earthing  np 
those  previously  started.  Clearing  out  decayed  vegetables  and  dead 
leaves  amongst  growing  crops.  Making  up  a  new  hotbed  for  forcing 
Asparagus.  Boiling  lawn  tennis  ground  and  other  turfed  surfaces. 
Pruning  third  Black  Hamburgh  house. 

Nov.  29. — Getting  a  few  more  Cinerarias  and  Ptimnlas  into 
gentle  heat  to  bring  them  forward.  Giving  second  early  Vinery  a 
top-dressing  inside,  and  afterwards  a  good  watering.  Looking  over 
Cauliflowers,  turning  down  leaves  where  required,  and  removing  those 
that  are  most  forward  to  an  open  shed. 

Nov.  30. — Clearing  up  leaves  and  otherwise  putting  the  pleasure 
grounds  in  order.  Rolling  down  all  gravel  walks  firmly.  Looking 
over  fruit-room,  and  clearing  away  fruits  that  are  beginning  to  rot. 
Looking  over  Pines,  and  watering  such  as  require  it ;  tying  np  fruit 
where  necessary.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Apples, 
Pears,  Medlars,  and  Nuts.— W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Autumn  Broccoli. — I  am  still  cutting  Veitch's  Self-protecting 
Broccoli,  of  which  I  was  curious  to  weigh  two  or  three  heads.  They 
averaged  4\  lb.,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  flower  was  to  be  seen, 
the  foliage  covering  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  I  shall  make 
this  a  standard  variety  in  future. — R.  Gilbekt,  BurgMey. 
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HEREFOKDSHIRE  POMONA.* 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  handsome  first  part  of  this  which  we 
hope  will  make  a  noble  book.  The  day  of  books  of  this  sort 
had  appeared  to  be  past,  thongh  at  one  time  they  were  more  com- 
mon, especially  of  the  large  form  of  the  one  before  us.  The  first 
things  that  strike  attention  in  such  a  work  are  naturally  the 
plates,  and  these  are  exceedingly  good.  Such  woodcuts  as  are 
used  are  not  at  all  equal  to  the  plates,  but  then  they  are  of  much 
less  importance.  Tlie  book  seems  exceedingly  well  done  in  all 
respects,  except  as  regards  its  form,  which  is,  perhaps,  cum- 
brous. The  work  is  produced  by  the  Woolhopj  Naturalists' 
Field  Club,  and  was  originally  intended  to  form  a  work  of  local 
character,  as  its  tiile  indicates,  but  the  great  and  widespread 
interest  with  which  the  announcement  of  its  publication  had 
been  receired  has  induced  the  WoolhopeClub  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  more  useful  if  its  scope  be  made  more  general.  It  is 
intended,  therefore — subject  to  the  favour  and  support  it  may 
meet  with — to  make  this  Pomona  a  thoroughly  English  work. 
Its  local  name  will  still  be  retained,  but  it  will  embrace  all 
Apples  and  Pears  of  established  merit  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,  even  though  some  of  the  new  or  soecial  varieties  may 
not,  as  yet,  be  grown  in  Herefordshire.  The  coloured  draw- 
ings, the  woodcut  outlines  and  sections,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  letterpress  are  original,  and  their  production  very  ex- 
pensive. The  Woolhope  Club,  however,  has  neither  the  inten- 
tion nor  the  desire  to  make  any  profit  from  the  publication  of 
the  work ;  and,  beyond  the  copies  supplied  to  its  members, 
the  number  offered  lor  sale  to  the  public  is  very  limited, 
and  only  sufiicient  to  meet  the  great  expenditure  of  a  work  of 
this  character.  The  first  part,  now  published,  comprises  the 
early  history  of  the  Apple  and  Pear.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight 
(president  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  from  Ibll  to 
1838)  and  his  work  in  the  orchard  ;  the  Fox-whelp  Apple, 
Pomeroy,  miscellaneous  dessert  Apples,  viz.,  Joanneting, 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden,  Borsdorffer,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  and 
Herefordshire  Spice  Apple  ;  the  Monarch  and  Althorpe  Gras- 
sane  Pears ;  new  Northern  Greening  Apple,  Spring  Grove 
Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Manks  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Hawthoruden,  and  Tom  Putt. 
The  second  part  is  announced  for  publication  in  1879,  and 
will  contain,  in  continuation  of  the  introductory  matter,  a 
paper  on  "  Modern  Apple  Lore;  "  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Scudamore,"  by  Dr.  Bull,  with  a  full-page  portrait  of  his 
lordship;  and  a  paper  on  "The  Cordon  System  of  Growing 
Pears,"  by  Sir  Henry  E.  C.  Scudamore  Stanhope,  Bart.,  with 
a  full-page  woodcut  of  the  cordon  wall  at  Holme  Lacy.  These 
■will  be  followed  by  six  coloured  plates  of  tuch  different  varie- 
ties of  fruit  as  may  be  procured  in  perfeciion  during  the  en- 
suing season. 


tion  and  Manufacture."  The  entire  woik  has  been  revieed  and 
much  extended,  and  now  makes  an  important  demy  octavo  volacne 
of  200  pages. 


Meehan'a  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States. — 
Iq  the  recently-arrived  numbers  of  this  book  we  notice  especially 
Gerardia  pediculaiia,  a  member  of  a  beautifal  family  not  in  cnlti- 
vation  ;  the  singular  little  Snake. mouth  Orchid  Pogonia  ;  the  spring 
beauty  Claytonia  virginica  (this  plate  does  not  show  the  delicate 
beauty  of  the  plant ;  a  purplish  variety  of  the  Anemone  caroliniana, 
a  plant  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  flower  in  oar 
gardens;  the  Swamp  Kose  (Rosa  Carolina)  and  the  old  Phlox  reptans, 
long  known  under  the  name  of  verna  in  Eoglish  gardens.  The 
plates,  the  letterprees,  and,  above  all,  the  printing  and  paper]  are 
excellent. 

The  publication  is  announced  (Ch.  Stfthl's  Verlag  in  Neu-Ulm)  of 
a  '*  Grcssea  lUustrirtes  Kinaterbuch,"  containing  a  complete 
description  of  all  plants  and  herbs  in  reference  to  their  uses,  their 
effects  and  application,  their  culture,  collection,  and  preservation.  It 
contains  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  medicines, 
juices,  syrups,  conserves,  essences,  ponders,  &c.  The  work  contains 
coloured  illustrations,  and  is  published  in  fifteen  parts. — "  Nature.'* 

Messhs.  W.  B.  WHrm.NOHAM  &  Co.,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  an- 
Donnce  a  third  edition  of    Col.  Money's  treatise  on  "  Tea  Cultiva- 

•  *•  The  Herefordshire  Pomona."  with  the  most  esteemed  kinds  of  Apples 
»Qd  Pears.  Edited  by  Robert  Hogg,  London:  Hardwicke  &  Bogae;  Here- 
ford :  Jakeman  &  Carver. 


ROSES. 

DIFFERENT  MODES  OF    GRAFTING. 

fContinued  from  page  426.J 

Double  Cleft  or  Cbown-grafting. — When  the  diameter  o£ 
the  stock  will  allow  of  it,  we  may  put  on  two  scions  opposite 
each  other,  as  shown  in  fig.  15.  The  scions  are,  as  in  single 
cleft-grafting,  placed  at  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  cleft,  so 
that  the  bark  of  each  of  the  grafts  is  in  contact  with  that  of 
the  stock.  At  C  is  the  eye  whose  growth  will  favour  the 
union  of  the  scion  and  stock.  At  B  is  shown  the  head  of  the 
stock,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
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Fig  15  — Double  Cleft,  or  crown 
grafting. 


Fig.  16.— Chinese,  or  tongue  graftiner. 


of  the  stem.  This  mode  of  grafting  facilitates  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  by  equalising  its  flow  all  round  the  head  of  the  stock, 
besides  which  the  head  of  the  resulting  Rose  bush  is  much 
more  regular. 

Chinese  or  ToNOtJE-GRAPXiNG. — Fig.  16  represents  a  very 
solid  kind  of  graft,  which  does  not  produce  a  swelling,  and  which 
allows  the  Rose  grower  to  use  a  stock  of  very  slenc'er  dimen- 
sions.   It  should  always  be  well  covered  up  with  grafting-wax. 
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B  is  a  notched  slice  which  ia  cut  through  the  bark  of  the 
stock  ending  at  A,  and  about  J  in.  in  length,  against  which  the 
cut  portion  of  the  graft  C  is  pressed.  E  is  the  shoot  of  the 
graft,  and  F  the  ligature. 

Double  Ton-gue,  Shoulder,  oa  CHiNK-saAFllNG. — This 
method  of  grafting,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  17,  succeeds  well 
with  either  the  Rose  or  the  Apple.  The  graft  is  slit  up  through 
the  middle  to  the  depth  of  1  in.,  half  of  the  cut  portion  is 


Pig.  17. — Double-tOQgiie  shoulder, 
or  chink-graftiug. 


Fig.  18.— Oleft-grattins 


sliced  off,  and  the  free  end  cut  to  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  a 
wedge-shaped  notch  being  made  on  the  other  side,  as  shown  at 
B  and  C  in  fig.  17.  The  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  in  the  same 
way,  but  oE  course  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  all  the 
parts  fit  together  exactly.  The  graft  is  bound  up  and  covered 
with  grafting  wax  in  the  usual  way.  This  kind  of  graft  is  very 
solid.  It  does  not  form  a  swelling,  and  as  the  line  of  the  scion 
and  the  stock  are  in  the  same  direction,  the  resulting  bush  is  of 
regular  form. 

Cleft- GRAFTING. — This  mode  of  grafting,  which  is  shown  in 
fig.  18,  is  greatly  patronised  by  French  Rose  growers.  M. 
Leveque,  ju5i.,  of  Ivry-sur-Seine,  grafts  from  15,000  to  20,000 
stocks  by  this  method  every  winter,  which  enables  him  to 
deliver  thousands  of  new  varieties  in  the  spring.  The  stocks 
best  adapted  for  this  kind  of  grafting  are  the  Manetti,  the 
de  la  Grifferaie  varieties,  and  young  seedling  Briers.  In  the 
course  of  the  mouth  of  November  the  stocks  are  prepared  by 
pruning  the  roots  and  the  stems,  the  latter  being  cut  down  to 
the  length  of  about  4  in.  They  are  then  planted  in  4-in.  pots 
iu  light,  rather  than  heavy,  earth.  The  best  mixture  for  the 
purpose  is  one-third  of  dry  mould,  one  third  of  well-rotted 
night-soil,  and  one-third  of  heath  mould  or  fine  sand,  the  whole 
being  well  mixed  up  together.  The  soil  is  pressed  well  down 
round  each  stock,  and  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  cold  house  or 
under  a  frame,  so  that  the  roots  may  develop  themselves. 


During  the  first  half  of  January  wo  begin  grafting,  continuing 
our  operations  through  February,  and  using  the  young,  tender 
shoots  taken  from  the  first  grafts  or  from  other  Rose  trees 
which  have  been  previously  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  In 
performing  this  operation,  first  cut  the  stock  in  a  slanting 
direction  at  the  top;  then  insert  the  point  of  the  knife,  as 
shown  at  A  A  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure  (fig.  18),  and 
draw  it  downwards  on  the  right  side  towards  the  root  in  an 
oblique  direction.  JIake  a  corresponding  cut  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  the  two  cuts  end  in  a  point.  The  notch  or  cleft  should 
be  about  ^  in.  in  length,  and  ought  to  be  made  opposite  to  a 
bud,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow  so  as  to  draw  up  the  sap 
to  the  top  of  the  stock.  The  depth  of  the  cut  should  be  such 
as  to  allow  the  bark  of  the  scion  to  come  into  contact  with  that 
of  the  stock.  It  should  in  no  case  penetrate  as  deep  as  the 
pith  of  the  shoot,  and  should  be  begun  level  with  the  lowest 
bud.  The  scion  itself  should  be  cut  so  as  to  exactly  fill  up  the 
cleft  in  the  stock  A  A.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  scion  so 
that  the  bud  may  be  at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
cleft.  The  eye  will  thus  be  out  of  the  reach  of  accidents,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the  union  of  the  graft  and  the 
stock.  In  order  that  the  operation  may  succeed,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  internal  portions  of  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  the  graft 
should  be  in  contact  with  those  of  the  stock ;  if  they  be  not  so, 
the  stock  and  graft  must  be  cut  even.  The  graft  being  in  its 
place,  it  is  kept  in  its  proper  position  by  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  is  used  to  bind  up  the 
junction  with  coarse  thread,  as  shown  at  D,  fig.  18.  The  top 
of  the  stock,  the  head  of  the  graft,  and  the  junction  are  then 
covered  with  grafting-wax.  These  grafts  are  then  placed 
under  bell-glasses  in  the  propagating  house,  or  in  small  boxes 
fitted  into  the  frames  of  the  house  and  covered  with 
lights,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  from  60°  to  68°  Fahr.  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes.  If  a  propagating  house  be  not 
available,  a  bed  should  Le  prepared  from  1  ft.  4  in.  to  1  ft.  2  in. 
in  thickness,  and  composed  of  one-half  of  stable  Utter  and 
the  rest  of  well-rotted  loam  and  leaf-mould,  which  must  be 
well  mixed  together  as  the  bed  is  being  made.  "When  the 
operation  is  completed,  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  trodden  down  ; 
and  if  the  stable  manure  be  too  dry,  the  whole  must  be  watered 
after  the  frames  are  put  in  their  places,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
being  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  old  tan  or  light  earth  abont 
4  in.  in  thickness.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days,  as  soon  as 
the  material  has  become  sufficiently  heated,  the  frames  are  filled, 
the  pots  being  placed  very  close  together,  but  without  being 
plunged  in  the  tan. 

Herbaceous  Grafting. — Grafting  is  carried  on  in  the  fame 
way  curing  the  second  year,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
choice  of  the  cutting,  which  is  either  taken  from  the  grafts 
made  the  season  before  or  from  plants  grown  in  pots  and 
previously  placed  in  the  propagating  house  in  the  month  of 
November.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  January 
we  use  shoots  which  have  already  somewhat  advanced  towards 
maturity.  The  slips  are  cut  so  as  to  have  three  buds  on  each, 
as  well  as  two  or  three  leaves  on  each  petiole.  These  herba- 
ceous cuttings  are  grafted  on  stocks  which  have  been  kept  in 
reserve  in  the  propagating  house  or  under  frames,  and  which 
should  be  in  full  vigour.  The  mode  of  grafting  adopted  during 
the  first  year  is  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  graft  is  herbaceous,  whence  the  name.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  these  winter  grafts  in  a  damp  atmosphere 
so  as  to  favour  their  development.  The  suckers  which  grow 
up  from  the  roots  of  the  stocks  must  in  all  cases  be  removed, 
but  the  shoots  thrown  off  by  the  body  of  the  stem  should  be 
pinched  off  gradually,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  working 
upwards  towards  the  graft,  and  completing  the  operation  when 
this  latter  is  in  full  growth,  when  they  may  be  pruned  away, 
the  intention  being  to  promote  the  upward  current  and  reten- 
tion of  the  sap.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  grafts 
from  being  injured  by  frost  by  surrounding  ihe  frames  with 
dry  stable  manure,  and  covering  them  on  cold  nights  with  straw 
mats,  taking  advantage  of  the  middle  of  the  day  to  give  them  a 
little  air  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  damp.  The 
frames  should  also  be  protected  with  stable  litter  when  the  sun 
is  too  hot,  or  the  glass  of  the  frames  may  be  painted  over  with 
limewash,  and  the  watering  should  he  moderate.  When  the 
grafts  have  struck  well,  and  have  shoots  of  8  in.  in  length. 
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tbey  are  transferred  to  a  cool  house  or  frame,  where  they  are 
left  to  develop  themselves  until  such  time  as  a  favourable 
moment  for  planting  them  out  has  arrived. 

GKAriiNG  ON  CuTTDJGS.— This  method  of  grafting  is  carried 
out  on  the  same  principle  as  that  described  above,  differing 
only  in  the  fact  of  the  stocks  being  unrooted  cuttings.  For 
this  purpose  we  choose  cuttings  of  those  Eoses  which  root 
easily  and  quickly,  such  as  Jules  Margottin.La  Rosiere.Jacques 
Lafitte,  Pio  IX.,  De  la  Grifieraie,  and  Manetti.  The  cuttings 
should  be  from  }  in.  to  I  in.  in  diameter,  and  cut  slantwise  into 
slips  2i  in.  to  3}  in.  in  length.  The  others  must  be  cut 
horizontally  under  the  bottom  eye,  taking  care  to  preserve  the 
swellings  or  callus-is  of  those  which  have  any.  It  is  on  the 
upper  portion  of  these  cuttings  that  the  scions  are  grafted,  as 
shown  in  fig.  19.  The  scions,  of  course,  are  always  thinner 
than  the  cuttings  upon  which  they  are  grafted,  and  are  generally 
cut  from  choice  varieties  of  the  Tea  Rose,  the  grafting  of  which 
necessitates  great  care  and  much  heat.  An  excellent  way  is  to 
shield-bud  the  most  vigorous  branches  of 
these  Roses  during  the  months  of  April 
and  September,  placing  them  suificiently 
close  to  allow  of  then-  being  cut  as'soon  as 
possible,  so  that  every  shield-bud  will  yield 
a  cutting  that  is  less  inclined  to  throw  out 
shoots.  The  most  favourable  time  for 
grafting  on  this  plan  begins  in  the  middle 
cf  September  and  ends  towards  the  middle 
of  December.  For  the  later  operations  it  is 
as  well  to  keep  a  reserve  of  cuttings,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  attacked  by  the  frost.  These 
operations  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  be  carried  out  in  a  room  or  house  during 
the  frost,  so  that  large  numbers  may  be 
prepared  in  what  would  be  otherwise  a  slack 
time.  Before  transplanting  them  definitely, 
they  must  be  placed  in  sand  or  heath 
mould  at  the  rate  of  eighty  under  each  bell- 
glass,  each  frame  holding  ten  bell-glasses. 
They  must  be  attended  to  just  in  the  same 
way  as  has  been  recommended  for  cutting 
s  planted  elsewhere.  When  once  the  scions 
begin  to  grow  we  must  give  them  air  by 

raising  the   frames  or  bell-glasses,  takings    ,     ...      _    ,,    .,. 
+l.««.  ^™  .'1         u        ^u         •  1  =Grafcwith-    Graftwith 

tnem  away  entirely  when  there  is  no  longer  out  caiias.      caiios. 
any  danger   of  frost,  that  is  to  say,  about 
the  middle  of  JIarch,  so  as  to  accustom  the  young  shoots  to  the 
air.     This  greatly  facilitates  the  planting  out  of  the  grafted 
cuttings,  which  should  take  place  about  the  middle  of  May. 

J.  Lachaume. 


Autumn-blocming  Roses.— A  great  deal  has  lately  been 
wr.tten  about  autumn-blooaiiDg  Rosea.  I  doubt  if  any  are  superior, 
after  frost  has  put  in  one  or  two  rather  severe  appearances, 
to  John  Hopper  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  In  an  open  and  exposed 
position  here  the  Teas,  although  (Nov.  3)  still  covered  with  blooms, 
have  none  left  that  do  not  show  the  effects  of  last  week's  frosts  in 
rotten  outside  petals  and  damp,  sodden,  rotting  bads,  while  the  two 
varieties  just  named  are  still  producing  buds  and  blooms  of  good 
quality  which  have  not  suffered  from  the  excessive  wet  and  frosts. 
Of  coarse,  however,  no  Roses  are  equal  to  Teas  for  autuma  blooming 
so  long  as  frosts  and  a  superabundance  of  damp  can  be  avoided. — 
J.  E.  EwiNG,  Noncich. 

Rose  Culture. — Being  uninitiated  in  the  art  of  Rose  growing, 
it  was  with  some  misgivings  that  I  procured  last  autumn  about  thirty 
half-standard  trees,  chiefly  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  planted  them  in 
my  little  garden.  I  dug  holes  about  IJ  ft.  deep,  put  a  backet  of 
stable  manure  in  the  bottom  of  each,  planted  the  trees,  staked  them, 
and  (regarding  the  oalture  of  Roses  as  a  mysterious  affair,  not  to  be 
rashly  undertaken)  waited  anxiously  for  the  result.  I  have  been, 
however,  rewarded  for  the  little  trouble  I  took  with  a  good  display  of 
Hoses,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  without  a  single  failure. 
Either,  therefore,  my  experience  is  exceptional,  or  nothing  is  eaaier 
than  to  grow  Roses.  One  of  my  trees,  Madame  Berard,  a  Tea  Rose, 
deserves  special  remark ;  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  bloom,  has  kept 
up  all  the  summer  a  continaous  display  of  exqaisitely.tinted  flowers, 
and  has  at  this  moment  aboat  fifteen  plump  and  healthy -looking  buds, 
some  of  them  half  expanded.  Certainly  no  Rose  in  my  limited 
experience  can  compete  with  this  one.— S.' Cqamp,  Bridpirt,  Dorset. 


LONDON    MAEKET    GARDENING. 

Plants  and  Flowers  for  Market. 

The  houses  in  which  growers  for  market  cultivate  their 
plants  and  flowers  are  generally  span-roofed  ;  light  and 
airy,  with  a  path  running  through  the  centre ;  as  a  rule, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  painting  and  glazing  in  such 
places,  what  is  done  being  pei'formed  when  work  is  slack 
by  men  employed  on  the  place.  One  grower  never  jiaints 
his  houses  after  they  are  built.  They  are  put  up  by  his 
own  workmen,  painted  two  or  three  coats  and  in  this  state 
they  remain,  nothing  afterwards  being  done,  except  putting 
in  a  few  squares  of  glass  when  necessary.  When  worn  out 
such  houses  are  taken  down  and  new  ones  buUt  in  their 
places.  The  best  examples  of  plant  houses  I  have  seen  in 
market  gardens  are  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Beckwith  & 
Son,  of  Tottenham ;  they  are  span-roofed  without  rafters,  the 
sashes  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed  being  of  iron  and  placed  at 
such  distances  apart  as  to  admit  a  pane  of  glass  2  ft.  wide. 
Ey  being  thus  constructed  every  possible  ray  of  light  is 
taken  advantage  of,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  the  almost  marvellous  results  in  the  way  of 
culture  obtained  there.  The  heating  apparatus  in  this 
place  consists  of  seven  powerful  horizontal  tubular  boilers, 
each  of  which  measures  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  length 
and  t)  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  width,  and  weighs  nearly  9  tons. 
They  were  prepared  from  plans  furnished  by  the  proprietor, 
and  are  found  to  be  more  economical,  powerful,  and 
durable  than  those  of  more  complicated  construction. 
To  these  boilers  are  attached  upwards  of  seven  miles  of 
4-in.  piping,  and  in  ordinarily  mild  seasons  they  consume 
GOO  chaldrons  of  coke  and  2-50  tons  of  coal,  besides  an 
enormous  quantity  of  breese,  small  coal,  cinders,  &c.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  no  provision  is  made  to  have  gravel  walks 
or  paved  floors  ;  these  consist  simply  of  the  hard 
ground,  upon  which  now  and  then  a  barrow-load  of  broken 
clinkers  is  thrown  down  to  fill  up  holes  where  water  might 
stand.  There  are  between  thii-ty  and  forty  hands  employed 
in  this,  one  of  the  largest  plant  growing  establishments  near 
London,  and  each  of  these  has,  as  a  rule,  his  work  regularly 
alloted  to  him,  so  that  he  knows  exactly  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it.  Market  gardeners  always  endeavour  to 
secure  good  workmen,  and  keep  them  as  long  in  their 
service  as  possible,  frequent  changes  in  such  establishments 
being  very  inconvenient,  as  new  hands  require  a  long  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  work.  Propagating  is 
carried  on  with  wonderful  skill  and  rapidity,  and  a  man 
well  versed  in  such  work  is  seldom  out  of  employment. 
Everything  done  in  such  establishments  is  done  at  high 
pressure,  everybody  is  in  a  hurry,  and  the  work  25erformed 
in  one  day  in  such  places  would  surprise  many  a  young 
gardener  in  a  private  establishment  who  thinks  himself 
overworked.  Some  market  florists  have  a  few  kinds  of 
plants  of  which  they  make  a  specialty,  and  to  these  they 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  which  in  a  great 
measure  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  difiercnt  market 
plants  gi'own  in  such  places  over  those  produced  where 
mixed  collections  are  grown  ;  some,  however,  whose  ground 
is  but  of  limited  extent  cover  it  with  glass,  and  produce 
healthy  marketable  jilants  of  various  descriptions  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  advantage  gained  by  growing  a 
variety  of  plants  is,  that  a  few  van-loads  fit  for  market 
can  at  all  times  be  made  up ;  whereas  where  only  a  few 
kinds  are  grown,  blanks  in  the  supply  and  consequently 
in  the  incomings  often  occur.  In  some  of  these  places 
there  are  about  twenty  houses  ranging  from  CO  ft.  to  1-50  ft. 
in  length,   and  every  inch  of  space  is  utilised  in  the  most 
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profitable  manner.  I  have  known  from  a  comparatively 
small  place  upwards  of  100  dozen  plants  to  have  been  sent 
to  marketweekly  throughout  the  year.  During  the  summer, 
when  Heaths,  Cytisus,  and  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  plants 
can  be  placed  out  of  doors,  their  places  in  the  houses  are  occu- 
pied by  Bouvardias,  Perns,  Lycopods,  and  such  plants  as  are 
disposed  of  in  time  to  make  room  for  the  young  plants  in 
spring  to  come  indoors.  Bedding  plants  of  different  kinds 
are  grown  to  fill  up  any  vacant  space  that  may  occur  in  the 
houses,  and  those,  being  but  a  very  short  time  on  hand,  add 
greatly  to  the  profits  of  the  place.  One  good  illusti-ation 
of  a  small  market  garden  that  requires  but  a  comparatively 
small  capital  to  start  with,  but  from  which  a  large  profit 
may  be  made,  I  saw  some  time  since  at  Tottenham.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  astonishing  how  a  man  can  meet  the  expenses 
attending  the  culture  of  fruits  and  plants  for  market  and 
yet  realise  a  fair  livelihood  by  the  proceeds  from  so  small 
a  place.  The  ground  is  attached  to  a  small  villa  residence, 
and  is  not  an  acre  in  extent,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
space  is  covered  with  glass.  The  houses  are  principally 
span-roofed,  arranged  side  by  side,  thus  saving  the  necessity 
and  consequently  the  expense  of  building  side  walls  to 
each  house ;  only  the  houses  at  each  end  of  the  block  have 
brick  sides,  the  roofs  of  those  houses  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  beiug  supported  by  stout  wooden  planks  from  12  in. 
to  15  in.  wide  laid  on  brick  piers  built  at  a  distance  of  from 
10  ft.  to  1"2  ft.  apart.  Into  these  planks  or  wall  plates  the 
rafters  of  the  houses  are  fixed.  The  eaves  of  the  roofs 
are  within  6  in.  of  each  other,  and  by  hollowing  out  this 
vacant  space  in  the  planks,  an  excellent  and  cheap  trough 
is  made  for  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  roofs  into  an 
adjoining  tank  prepared  for  the  purpose.  These  span- 
roofed  houses  are  about  60  ft.  in  length,  20  ft.  wide,  and 
sufiiciently  lofty  to  allow  of  a  person  working  comfortably  in 
them.  A  narrow  path  runs  through  the  centre,  and  on  either 
side,  a  few  feet  from  the  glass,  are  erected  stout  but  rough 
wooden  stages,  on  the  top  of  which  are  laid  a  few  inches 
thick  of  ashes.  One  doorway  only  is  allowed  to  these 
houses,  the  space  being  far  too  valuable  to  leave  more  than 
one  end  of  the  house  unoccupied.  The  wooden  rafters  in 
which  the  glass  is  laid  are  light,  but  of  fair  strength,  and 
being  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  apart,  admit  of  large  panes  of 
glass,  and  thereby  all  the  light  possible.  All  building, 
glazing,  painting,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  labour  connected  with 
the  place,  is  performed  by  members  of  the  family,  and  to 
th's  fact  may  be  attributed  to  some  extent  the  satisfactory 
T-esults  that  are  obtained,  each  having  personal  interest  in 
the  business. 

Soses. 

In  the  London  markets,  as  in  every  town  and  village  in 
England,  the  Rose,  to  whatever  section  it  may  belong,  is 
considered  the  queen  of  flowers  ;  even  when  there  is  not 
a  great  demand  for  other  flowers,  Roses  can  always  be 
disposed  of  in  large  quantities.  At  Christmas  and  for 
sereral  months  afterwards  if  we  want  a  Rose  we  get  a 
Tea,  and  have  to  pay  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  for  it,  but  during 
June  we  get  a  beautiful  Moss,  Provence,  or  a  Damask  for 
Id.  Tea  Roses  of  course  yield  the  best  returns  to  the 
grower,  but  there  are  near  London  men  who,  out  of  a 
very  limited  space  of  ground,  grow  sufilcient  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  to  gain  for  them  a  fair  livelihood  ;  whilst 
Moss  Roses  are  considered  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
outdoor  crojJS. 

Tea  Roses. — During  winter  and  early  spring  the  blooms 
of  Tea  Roses  always  find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  in 
the  market,  and  although  large  quantities  are  imported 


from  France,  English  growers,  by  aid  of  cheap  glass,  &c., 
and  improved  kinds,  are  beginning  to  compete  on  favour- 
able terms   with   the   foreigner.      Whilst  it  is  true  that 
Continental    growers   have    the  advantage  of  a  warmer 
climate,  which  enables  them  to  produce  Roses  early  at 
little  expense,  yet  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  losing  a 
day  or  two  in  transit,  which,  even  in  cool  weather,  takes 
•some   of    the    freshness   off    the   blooms.       The   Covent 
Garden  florists,  moreover,  want  flowers  at  given  dates,  and 
these  they  can  only  procure  at  short  notice  from  English 
growers  who   are  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  market. 
One  of  the  largest  growers  of  Tea  Roses  near  London  is 
Mr.  Ladds,  of  Bexley  Heath,  who  has  several  span-roofed 
houses  800  ft.  long  and  from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  wide  filled 
with  them  during   winter  and   spring.      The  plants  are 
grown  in  good,  sound,  sandy  loam  in  pots  varying  in  size 
from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  diameter,   the  plants  being  trained 
in   the  form  of  pyramids  by  tying  the  main  shoots  to  an 
upright   stake  inserted  in  the  centre  of  each  pot  ;  in  this 
way  the  plants  have  a  neat  uniform   appearance,  and  do 
not  take  up  so  much  .space  as  if  trained  in  any  other  form. 
Potting  is  usually  performed  in  spring  after  the  plants 
have  ceased  blooming,  but  very  often  they  remain  in  the 
same  pots  for  several  years,  unless  their  drainage  becomes 
defective.      If    the   houses   are   not   required   for   other 
purposes  during  the   summer,  the  Roses  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  them,  otherwise  they  are  removed  and  arranged 
closely  together  in  beds  in  the  open  air,  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots  ;  and  in  this  way  they  succeed  almost 
as  well  as  when  left  under  glass.     One  house  of  Tea  Roses 
is,   however,  always  retained  for  furnishing  a  supply  of 
bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn.     The  princij^al 
varieties  grown  are  Kiphetos   (pure  white)    and  Isabella 
Sprunt  (golden-yellow)  ;  these  kinds  are  profuse  bloomers ; 
the    flower-buds    are   large   and    perfect    in    shape ;    and 
as  fully  expanded  blooms  are  never  needed  in  the  market, 
only   kinds    that  will   produce  a  large    quantity  of   well- 
shaped  buds  are  cultivated.     From  the  middle  of  September 
till  the   end   of  May,   the   quantity  of  Rosebuds  sent   to 
market  from  this  place  averages  from   70  dozen  to  200 
dozen  every  market  morning.     I'hese  are  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  bouquet  makers,  who  pay  from  Ss.  to  9s.  per  dozen 
for  them  according  to  the  season  and  the  supjjly  in  the 
market.     Every  afternoon  preceding  the  market  days  a 
man  goes  over  all  the  plants  and  cuts  every  bloom  that  is 
fit,  placing  them  as  he  does  so  on  a  large   shallow  tray 
carried  by  a  boy  on  his  head.     When  all  are  gathered  each 
bud  has  a  piece  of  soft  matting  tied   round  its  middle  to 
prevent  the  petals  from  expanding  and  becoming  injured. 
They  are  then  carefully  packed  in  boxes  ready  to  be  sent 
to  market  early  the   next  morning.     Some  florists  near 
London  grow  Tea  Roses  into  enormous  specimens  in  tubs 
or  large  pots,  and  others  plant  them  out  and  train  thorn 
over  the  roofs  of  houses ;   little  pruning  in  any  case  is 
done    to    Tea    Roses.        Some     growers    have     houses 
planted  with  them  in  which   they  are  allowed  to  grow 
nearly  wild,  and  the  croi^s  of  flower.s   which  they  pro- 
duce is  marvellous.     The  greatest  enemies  Rose  growers 
have  to  content  with  are  mildew  and  green  fly ;  the  former 
is  only  kept  in  check  by  precautionary  measures,  such  as 
dusting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  when  the  plants 
are  started  into  growth,  and  the  latter  by  frequent  fumiga- 
tion, a  healthy  airy  atmosphere,  free  growth  in  the  plants, 
and  frequent  syringings  overhead.     In  most  nvirseries  Tea 
Roses  are  grown  in  some  way  or  other,  the  plants  them- 
selves being  often  trained  under  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  as  little  light  as  possible 
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from  the  otlier  kinds  of  plants  which  are  grown  beneath 
them.  In  other  eases  the  plants  are  grown  in  large  pots 
and  trained  up  a  series  of  trellises  aboiit  G  ft.  or  8  ft.  in 
height  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  apart.  A  pathway  along 
one  side  of  the  houses  admits  of  the  blooms  being  easily 
gathered  or  the  plants  attended  to.  By  this  means  the 
whole  of  the  space  is  utilised  most  profitably,  and  the  plants 
receive  abundance  of  light  and  sunshine  on  all  sides. 
Examples  of  Marechal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  are  the 
kinds  usually  found  planted  out  in  large  houses,  the 
branches  being  trained,  as  before  stated,  in  lines  along  the 
roof.  I  have  seen  plants  thus  circumstanced  that  had 
been  planted  only  two  years  which  have  made  over  35  ft. 
of  growth  each,  some  of  the  shoots  being  as  thick  as  a 
good  sized  walking-stick,  and  bearing  hundreds  of  blooms. 
Such  kinds  as  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Falcot, 
and  Lamarque  are  highly  esteemed  by  some  growers ;  they 
are  all  excellent  kinds  in  the  bud  state,  but  for  general  pur- 
poses there  are  no  Tea  Roses  at  present  grown  for  market 
which  equal  Niphetos  and  Isabella  Sprunt.  Mr.  Ladds,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  used  formerly  to 
grow  large  quantities  of  Jlarechal  Niel,  but  he  now  scarcely 
grows  it  at  all.  C.  W.  S. 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 


THE    WOOD    LEOPAED    MOTH. 

(ZEUZERA     .ESCULI  ) 

Tins  beautiful  and  delicately-coloured  moth  is  fortunately  not 
very  common  in  this  coimtr^-,  as  its  caterpillar  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  many  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs  by  boring  into  their 
stems  and  branches,  and  making  in  them  long  galleries  in 
which  they  live,  feeding  upon  the  wood  of  the  tree.  In  time 
the  branch  so  bored  dies,  or  is  so  weakened  that  it  is  easily 
broken  off  by  the  wind.  As  the  caterpillars  frequently  do  not 
attain  their  full  size  until  the  third  year,  they  have  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  do  considerable  mischief.  The  trees  which 
are  particularly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  these  insects  are  the 
Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Holly,  Lilac,  Privet,  Asb,  IMonntain  Ash, 
Elm.  &c.  As  the  caterpillar  spends  the  whole  of  its  existence 
within  the  branches,  it  is  very  difficult  in  any  way  to  reduce 


Caterpillar  of  Wood  Leopard  JIoLh  (Zeu -era  a?£culi). 

their  numbers.  When  a  branch  begins  to  wither  it  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  if  a  hole  is  found  in  the  bark  round 
which  there  are  small,  sawdast-like  particles  of  wood,  and 
some  of  their  droppings,  the  branch  should  at  once  be  cut  off 
to  prevent  the  caterpillar  doing  any  further  mischief;  care 
must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  branch  should  be  cut  back 
far  enough  to  render  it  quite  certain  that  the  caterpillar  is  not 
left  behind  in  the  tree.  The  portion  cut  off  should  then  be 
split  open  and  the  caterpillar  found  and  destroyed.  If  the 
caterpillar  is  in  the  stem  of  a  tree,  or  in  such  a  position  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  cut  the  bough  off  without  injuring  the 
tree,  its  hole  may  be  somewhat  enlarged  with  a  knife;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  reached  in  this  way,  a  wire  may  be  introduced  into 
the  hole,  a  good  thrust  from  which  would  kill  the  caterpillar. 
The  perfect  insect  should  of  course  be  killed  whenever  it  may 
be  found.  The  female  moth  is  furnished  with  a  very  strong 
ovipositor,  with  which  she  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the 
various  trees.  The  eggs  are  round  and  orange  coloured,  and 
are  \aid  at  the  end  of  Jvily  or  beginning  of  August ;  the  cater- 
pillars are  soon  hatched,  and  live  at  first  between  theouterand 
inner  bark  ;  as  they  grow  stronger  they  work  their  way  into  the 
wood  of  the  tree.  They  do  not  increase  much  in  size  until  the 
following  spring,  when  tbey  begin  to  grow  rapidly  and  increase 
in  size  until  May  in  the  next  year,  when  they  are  generally 


full  grown  ;  they  then  leave  the  woody  part  of  the  branch,  and 
form  a  thick  web  under  the  bark,  in  which  they  assume  the 
chrysalis  state,  and  from  which  they  appear  as  perfect  insects 
in  July  or  August.  The  moths  are  particularly  elegant  insects  ; 
the  females,  which  are  considerably  larger  than  the  males,  are 
about  l^r  in.  in  length,  and  measure  about  2^-  in.  across  the 
wings.  The  markings  of  both  sexes  are  alike,  but  the  males 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  females  by  their  antennas, 
which  are  black  and  deeply  pectinated  or  toothed,  like  a  comb, 
on  both  sides  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  for  half  their  length 
from  their  base,  and  the  upper  half  deeply  notched ;  whdst 
those  of  the  females  are  slender,  clothed  with  a  whitish  down 
towards  their  base,  and  to  the  naked  eye  appear  quite 
smooth.  The  females  are  also  provided  with  a  projecting, 
brown  ovipositor.  The  head  and  thorax  are  covered  with  a 
very  thick  white  pile,  the  latter  having  three  black  spots  on 
either  side  of  its  centre;  the  body  is  thickly  clothed  with  a 
black  down,  each  joint  being  fringed  with  white.  The  wings 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  are  white  and  almost  transparent,  with 
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yellowish-brown  veins,  and  a  row  of  rounded,  bluish-black  spots 
between  every  two  veins ;  the  eyes  and  legs  are  black,  each  joint 
of  the  latter  being  fringed  with  white.  The  caterpillar  is  about 
1 J  in.  long  when  fully  grown,  and  is  of  a  yellowish-buff  colour. 
The  head  (with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  which  is  lighter), 
a  shield-shaped  spot  on  the  first  joint  of  the  body,  and  various 
round  spots  on  the  other  joints,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  last 
joint  are  black ;  the  round,  black  spots  on  the  body  are  raised, 
with  a  fine,  short  bair  growing  from  each.  The  mouth  is  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  pair  of  jaws  ;  the  body  has  twelve  joints, 
the  first  three  bearing  a  pair  of  small,  black  legs,  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  last  joints  also  bearing  legs.  The 
chrysalis  is  brownish-yellow,  except  at  the  ends,  which  are  dark 
brown.  S.  G.  S. 


Plant  Vagaries. — In  a  lectors  delivered  on  Jane  17  last,  before 
the  membera  of  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  by  M.  Alphonse 
Lavallee,  Secretary. General  of  the  Central  Society  of  Horticulture  of 
France,  and  possessor  of  the  magnificent  and  altogether  unequalled 
collection  of  shrubs  and  trees  at  Segrez,  he  mentions  the  following 
facts  that  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Tns  Garden  :  1. 
That  the  Liquidarabar  styracitlua  in  his  arboretum,  when  planted  as 
a  single  specimen,  never  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  a  bush,  bnt  that 
when  several  of  them  are  planted  close  together,  so  that  in  fact  they 
almost  crowd  one  another,  they  will  all  of  them  attain  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  tree.  2.  That  shrubs  and  underwood  generally  will  thrive 
and  flourish  when  planted  under  Beech  trees,  bnt  will  not  even  live 
when  planted  under  the  shade  of  the  Walnut.  3.  That  Nettles  will 
only  thrive  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and  that 
when  these  are  removed  the  Nettles,  which  used  to  abound,  almost; 
mmediately  afterwards  disappear  also  from  the  locality,  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  member  of  the  Orchis  family  seems  able  to  esist 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  man's  abode,  as  particularly  in  Switzer- 
lind,  when  peasants'  cottager  are  built  on  spots  where  these 
plants  are  plentiful,  they  all  quickly  disappear  and  cease  to  grow. 
He  gives  no  reasons  for  these  curious  likes  and  dislikes,  but  merely 
states  the  facts  as  they  have  come  under  his  notice.  M.  Lavallee, 
who  is  a'ao  Treasurer. General  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of 
France,  has  also  recently  published  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  that  Society,  recotiimending  as  a  stock  whereon  to  graft 
Vines  that  will  not  possibly  be  liable  to  the  ravages  of  that  dreaded 
Vine  pest  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  the  species  of  Vine  which  are 
indigenous  to  the  different  parts  of  Asia,  where  this  pest  is  altogether 
unknown,  in  the  hopes  that  as  silkworms,  whioh  live  and  thrive  on 
the  leaves  of  the  White  or  Paper  Mulberry,   will  not  touch  those  of 
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jMorua  nigra  or  Black  Mulberry,  so  the  Phylloxera  may  also  not  like 
the  roots  of  the  Asiatic  epecies  of  Vine.  The  esperimsut  is  at  all 
events  worth  a  trial. — W.  E.  G. 


NOTfiS     OF     THE    WEEK. 


Sonerila  Hendeisoni. — This  wioter-floweriDg  plant  rind  its 
varieties  (six  in  number)  now  rank  amongst  the  most  attractive  ocou- 
{Mints  of  stoves  in  the  London  nurseries.  Their  foliage  is  riohly  marbled 
and  shaded  with  silvery. bronze,  whilst  their  flowers,  which  run  throngh 
all  shades  of  violet,  mauve,  and  pink,  are  produced  iu  great  numbers. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  growing  in  pans,  baskets,  or  vases ;  and 
even  in  3. in.  pots,  handsome,  bushy,  little  plants  of  them  may  easily 
be  had.  Grown  in  the  latter  way,  a  nucnber  of  plants,  some  of 
which  bear  over  thirty  spikes  of  blossom,  form  an  attractive  fringe 
to  Palms,  DracEonas,  and  other  fine-leaved  plants  in  one  of  the  houses 
in  the  Pine.apple  Nursery. 

Three  Good  Autumn-blooming  Plants  may  now  bo  seen 
in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting.  They  are  arranged  in  a  long  line, 
and  consist  of  a  dwarf  Pampas  Grass,  and  the  late-flowering  Tritoma 
grandis  (planted  alternately),  edged  on  both  sides  with  long  lines  of 
the  parple-flowered  Aster  AraeUas.  The  plants  of  the  Pampas  Grass 
are  each  furnished  with  numerous  plumes,  whilst  the  showy  blooms 
of  the  Tritoma,  which  are  borne  on  stout  spikes,  are  produced  in 
large  numbers,  and  more  are  still  being  thrown  up  from  the  bottom. 
Plantiog  in  lines  is  not  always  desirable,  bat  there  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  such  plants  might  be  arranged  effectively. 

SeafortMa  elegans  in  Flower. — A  fine  specimen  of  this  Palm 
bas  been  in  flower  in  the  large  conservatory  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  for  several  weeks  past.  Whether  it  will 
ripen  seeds  or  not  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  rather  late  in  the  year  ;  but  a 
abort  time  ago  a  specimen  of  this  Palm  flowered  in  the  gardens  at 
Endcliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  and  is  now  ripening  a  crop  of  seeds.  The 
same  plant  flowered  last  year,  and  a  fine  stock  of  young  plants  from 
the  seeds  was  obtained. 

Dicentra  formosa. — This  forms  an  excellent  border  plant  during 
summer  and  autumn.  It  resembles  the  kind  known  as  D.  eximia, 
but  is  of  a  stronger  and  hardier  habit  of  growth.  !•:  also  flowers 
more  freely,  and  its  blossoms  are  larger  and  of  a  brighter  rose  colour. 
It  forms  an  excellent  band  to  a  shrubbery,  or  isolated  clumps  of  it 
in  raised  positions  produce  a  good  effect.  We  lately  saw  a  long  line 
of  it  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  where,  backed  up  by  a  row  of  varie- 
gated  Cornns,  it  had  a  fine  appearance.  In  the  rich,  deep  soil  of  the 
Tooting  nursery  it  grows  with  great  freedom,  and  flowers  successively 
for  several  months.  Its  blooms  are  useful  among  cut  flowers,  and  its 
leaves  may  be  used  in  like  manner  as  a  substitute  for  Ferns. 

Helleborus  altifolius  in  Pots. — This  fine  early.flowering 
Christmas  Rose  makes  an  admirable  pot  plant  in  November.  We 
lately  saw  it  treated  in  this  way  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham, 
in  which  one  plant  in  a  10-in,  pot  bore  npwards  of  100  buds  and 
blossoms.  Such  plants  may  be  obtained  either  by  growing  them  con- 
tinually in  pots,  or  by  planting  them  out  during  summer  and  lifting 
them  and  potting  them  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper  round  the  plant  when  the  bloom. buds  appear, 
allowing  the  light  only  to  fall  on  its  top.  This  brings  the  flowers 
well  up  among  and  above  the  leaves,  which,  if  the  plants  be  wanted 
for  conservatory  decoration,  is  very  desirable.  Under  this  treatment, 
too,  the  flowers  come  whiter  than  when  exposed  to  very  bright  sun- 
shine. This  Hellebore  might  also  be  made  to  form  an  effective 
feature  in  the  conservatory  if  planted  in  quantity  in  the  autumn,  so 
as  to  form  an  undergrowth  to  Palms,  standard  Chrysanthemums,  and 
similar  plants. 

Bananas  at  Wimbledon  House. — The  finest  cluster  of  Ba- 
nanaa  we  have  ever  seen,  and  perhaps  the  largest  ever  grown  in 
England,  miy  now  be  found  in  the  gardens  at  Wimbledon  Hoase. 
From  the  ^ame  place,  some  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Ollerhead  exhibited  a 
clnater  which  weighed  97  lb.,  said  to  bo  the  heaviest  of  this  sort  on 
■record;  aod  it  is  expected  that  that  alluded  to  above  will  consider- 
ably exceed  this  weight.  The  kind  grown  is  Mnsa  Cavendishi,  which, 
on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit,  is  the  beat  for  small  houses.  The 
plants  are  growing  in  a  raised  bed  in  the  middle  of  a  span-roofed 
house,  in  good,  rich,  holding  soil.  A  little  bottom-heat  ia  given,  as 
-are  also  copious  supplies  of  water;  indeed,  if  the  plants  be  even 
once  allowed  to  become  dry,  failure  will  be  the  result.  The  plants 
now  bearing  fruit  were  planted  out  last  February,  and  consisted  of 
medium-sized,  strong  suckers  taken  from  the  bases  of  old  plants.  Their 
stems  are  now  at  least  20  in.  in  circumference.  The  fruit  will  be  ripe  in 
January  next,  and  from  the  base  of  the  plant  several  suckers  are 
•  encouraged  to  grow  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  plant,  which,  after 


the  fruit  is  ripe  ia  cut  down,  and  theyo-ing  plant?  afford  another  crop 
of  ripe  fruit  in  July  or  August  next.  When  the  July  fruit  is  cut,  the 
old  stools  are  lifted,  the  beds  re-made,  and  fresh  suckers  are  planted. 
Thus,  in  twenty  months  from  the  time  of  planting,  two  good  crops 
of  fruit  can  be  obtained.  It  is  always  bes'-.  to  have  the  bed  parted 
off  into  square  portions,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  brought  oa 
or  planted  in  succession,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Lar^e  Brugmaneia  arborea. — Mr.  John  Luscombe  has  sent  na 
a  section  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  of  this  Brugmanaia  lately  cut  down 
in  his  conservatory  at  Combe  Rojal,  near  Kingsbridge,  which  measures 
25  in.  in  circumference.  The  wood  appears  to  be  of  no  value,  but 
the  section  in  question  serves  to  show  the  size  which  this  Brugmansia 
will  attain  when  growing  under  favourable  conditions. 

Lapagerias  as  Standards. — Few  plants  are  better  adapted  fo 
covering  urabrella-shaped  trellises  than  Lapageria  rosea  and  its  white 
variety.     The  floweriug  shoots  can  be  tied  so  as  to  hang  loosely  and 
gracefully  from  the  trellis,  a  position  in  which  they  cau  be  seen  t 
better  advantage  than    when    trained  over  balloon    or    pyramidal 
shaped  trellises,  on  which  we  too  frequently  see  them  ;  moreover,  as 
standards  they  can  be  employed  in  the  conservatory  to  better  advan 
tage  than  in  any  other  form,  inasmuch   as  they  allow  of  other  plants 
being  placed  beneath  them.     We   lately   saw  some  very  largo  speci. 
mens  in  flower  thus  grown  in  Meesrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Chelsea. — There  will  shortly  bo  a  fioe 
display  of  Japanese,  incurved,  and  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  in 
Messrs.  Yeifcch's  nursery,  Chelsea.  The  plants,  which  have  this  year 
been  grown  more  bushy,  in  order  to  secure  a  quantity  of  bloom  rather 
than  a  few  fine  flowers,  are  arranged  in  a  large  span. roofed  house, 
which  will,  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  be  most  attractive,  as  far  as  a 
shoPT  of  flowers  is  concerned.  All  the  best  of  the  old,  as  well  as 
many  valuable  new  kinds,  are  here  represented  ;  and  they  will,  in 
addition  to  producing  a  brilliant  display,  afford  a  good  opportunity 
for  selection. 

Fast  Budding  of  Fruit  Trees.— Very  few  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  budding  will  believe  how  rapidly  it  can  be  performed 
by  experts.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced  the 
nursery  business,  it  was  thought  that  a  man  who  budded  2000  Peach 
trees  in  a  day  was  very  expert,  and  if  he  did  more  than  that 
he  must  slight  his  work.  The  number  has  been  gradually  increased, 
until  now  we  can  find  occasionally  a  man  who  cau  bud  5000  trees  in 
a  day  of  ten  hours.  The  largest  amount  I  have  ever  heard  of  was 
done  by  our  men  the  past  season.  My  brother  and  two  young  men 
in  our  employ,  with  three  tiers,  six  in  all,  budded  and  tied  40,800 
Peach  trees  in  three  days  of  ten  hours  each.  I  have  occasionally 
heard  of  a  largo  number  set  in  one  day,  but  this  is  the  largest  number 
I  have  ever  known  budded  in  the  time. — C.  J.  Black,  in  "  Gardeners* 
Monthly." 

Aster  grandiflorus  for  the  Conservatory. — This,  one  of 
the  latest-bloomiug  kinds  of  Michaelmas  Daisy,  is  well  adapted  for 
lifting  and  flowering  in  pots  in  the  conservatory.  Its  large  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  very  showy  bluish. purple,  supply  a  colour  wanting 
in  Chrysanthemums,  and  well-grown  bushy  plants  of  it-Tvould  greatly 
enhance  the  effect  of  a  mixed  collection  of  Cnrysanthemuras,  scarlet 
Salvias,  and  similar  plants  used  for  autumn  indoor  dejo;ation.  We 
lately  saw  fine,  bushy  specimens  of  this  Aster  in  Mr.  Parker's  nur- 
sery, Tooting,  just  opening  its  bloom  buds,  and  which,  if  lifted, 
would  be  well  fitted  to  the  purpose  alluded  to.  Associated  with  this 
kind  were  also  in  flower  Aster  terminalis,  A.  paniculatos,  A.  Novce 
Anglise,  the  dwarf  A.  discolor,  and  A.  ericoides. 

*'  Art  *'  in  the  Garden.— Oar  friend  Mr.  Meehan.of  Germantown, 
has  a  sensation  in  his  November  monthly.  In  the  desoiiption  of  a 
garden  we  read  that  "on  both  sides  of  the  main  drive  is  a  broad 
expanse  of  lawn,  unbroken  by  tree  or  flower  bed,  and  of  a  verdure 
unexcelled;  on  each  side  of  the  same  drive  is  a  mammoth  ribbon 
line  bed,  running  a  length  of  800  ft. — the  effect  of  these  beds, 
when  I  saw  them  in  the  light  of  an  August  afternoon,  in  contrast 
with  the  velvet-like  lawn,  is  something  never  to  hi  forgotten,  and 
it  ia  doubtful  if  in  all  the  experienced  art  of  Europe  they  have 
ever  been  surpassed.  One  bed  is  described  as  containing  50,000 
plants."  We  are,  however,  not  very  sorry  that  an  ocean  divides 
us  from    these  "  fine   effects." 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  next  Tuesday  there 
will  be  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  other  noted  growers,  and  a  good  exhibition  of  vege- 
tables ia  expected  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  bv  Messrs. 
Carter,  Sutton,  and  Hooper.  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  will,  by  special 
request,  again  exhibit  an  extensive  colfection  of  winter  badd.ng 
plants  similar  to  that  which  excited  so  much  interest  at  the  last 
meeting. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Plants. — The  most  stately  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to 
the  Natural  Order  Lilaceas  are  the  Yuccas,  some  of  which  assume  an 
arborescent  habit,  and  afford  a  style  of  beauty  peculiarly  their  own. 
Most  people  know  the  common  Adam's  Needle  (Yucca  gloriosa),  but 
the  variety  glaucesoens,  which  we  now  note,  is  not  frequently  met 
with.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  type,  but  its  leaves  are  very  glaucous; 
like  the  common  one,  it  produces  its  large  and  handsome  panicles  of 
whitish  flowers  at  almost  any  season.  Phlomis  ferruginea,  a  hand, 
some,  shrubby  Labiate,  nearly  allied  to  the  Jerusalem  Sage  (Phlomia 
fruticosa),  is  a  very  desirable  South  European  plant,  which  is  quite 
hardy  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  in  the  southern  counties;  even  at 
the  present  inclement  time  of  year  its  large,  orange-yellow  flowers 
are  in  full  beauty.  The  very  much  wrinkled  leaves  are  densely 
covered  with  beautiful,  star-shaped  hairs. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Justicia  speciosa,  an  Indian  Acanthad,  ia 
now  gay  with  its  pretty  purple  blossoms  ;  either  for  the  greenhouse 
or  stove  this  easily.cnltivated  and  free-flowering  winter  decorative 
plant  is  very  useful,  and  ia  well  worth  growing.  Muraltia  Heisteria, 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  rigid  shrub  of  Gorse.Iike 
habit,  thickly  studded  over  with  small,  purple.  Pea-shaped  flowers  ; 
this  pretty  plant  remains  continuously  in  flower  for  several  months. 
Begonia  natalensis,  another  South  African  plant,  flowers  well  in  a 
young  state  ;  it  has  neat,  light  green  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  ia  of 
pood  habit.  Cyrtanthus  lIcKinni,  a  very  lovely  Amaryllid,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  long,  narrow,  dark  green,  Graas-like  leaves 
and  scapes  about  1  ft.  in  height,  bearing  umbels  of  long-tubed, 
white,  delicionsly.fragrant  flowers. 

Exotic  Grasses. — The  Batavian  Sugar  Cane  (Saccharum  viola, 
ceum)  ia  a  decidedly  ornamental  stove  plant ;  the  glossy  leaves  are 
purplish  and  the  entire  foliage  is  tinged  with  purple.  Reana  Inxnri. 
ans  or,  more  properly,  Euchlasna  liixurians,  a  noble  Grasa  from 
Venezuela,  ianow  in  flower,  probably  for  the  firat  time  in  this  country. 
It  ia  &  tall  plant  with  a  auperficial  resemblance  to  Indian  Corn, and, 
like  it,  produces  ita  paniolea  of  male  flowera  at  the  aummit  of  the 
stem,  and  the  female  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the  stem  leaves.  Muchia 
expected  from  this  as  a  forage  Grass;  and  although  it  has  failed 
somewhat  in  aome  plaoea  where  it  has  been  tried,  many  Indian 
planters  apeak  in  the  most  hopeful  terms  respecting  it,  as  a  single 
good  tuft  will  afford  sufficient  food  for  a  bullock  for  an  entire  day. 
Some  of  the  Kew  specimens  are  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  or  more  in  height. 
Gynerium  eaccharatum,  another  Grass  from  Tropical  America, 
makes  an  extremely  handsome  specimen  plant  where  sufficient  room 
can  be  afforded  it;  it  has  tall,  Reed-like  sterna  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  high, 
and  long,  plume-like  panicles  of  whitish  flowers.  A  South  European 
species,  Arundo  mauritanica,  does  well  out  in  the  open  air  during 
summer,  provided  it  can  command  an  unlimited  supply  of  water. 
Under  these  conditions  it  gives  us  a  very  fine  sub-tropical  effect.  In 
the  old  Lily  house,  the  grand  feathery  panicles  of  this  southern  Reed, 
borne  on  atema  8  ft.  high,  are  very  beautiful. 

Stove  Plants. — Randia  longifiora,  a  remarkable  shrub  or  small 
tree  from  Sierra  Leone,  ia  a  near  relation  of  the  Gardenias ;  the 
large  flowers— the  tube  of  which  ia  nearly  1  ft.  in  length— are  creamy- 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  red  patch  behind  each  of  the  five 
stamens.  Aphelandra  Sinitzini,  recently  introduced  from  Peru  by 
Linden,  of  Ghent,  is  a  noble  plant  with  large,  leathery  leaves,  poliahed 
green  above  and  purple  beneath  ;  the  flowers,  produced  in  fine  spikea, 
are  a  aplendid  vermilion.  A.  Porteana,  from  Bahia,  ia  another  very 
showy  and  free-flowering  plant,  with  apikea  of  very  rich  orange- 
acarlet.  Anthurium  candidum,  introduced  two  or  three  yeara  ago 
from  Columbia  by  Mr.  Shnttleworth  when  collecting  for  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  is  a  charming  and  elegant  atove  Aroid ;  the 
peduncles,  somewhat  longer  than  the  oval  lance.shaped  green  leaves, 
are  surmounted  by  a  anowy-wbite  spathe. 

Orchids.— During  the  past  few  years  a  large  number  of  Maade- 
vallias  have  been  introduced,  and  our  gardens  have  been  enriched  by 
lovely  cool  house  epiphytes,  many  of  which  are  aa  remarkable  for  the 
peculiarity  of  the  shape  and  structure  of  their  blosaoma  aa  for  their 
exceedingly  rich  colouration.  Several  are,  at  present,  in  flower  at 
Kew.  Of  M.  Veitchiana,  first  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Pearoe  in 
the  Cordilleras  of  Pern,  Sir  J.  Hooker  aays,  "  In  point  of  colour  it  ia 
not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  moat  singular  of  Orchida  ;  for 
the  vivid  hue  of  the  flower  is  due  to  the  whole  inner  aurfnce  of  the 
petals  being  studded  with  minute  papilla)  of  a  brilliant  cadmium, 
yellow  colour;  these  are  largest  and  most  crowded  where  the  colour 
la  deepeat."  M.  ignea  is  a  near  ally  of  M.  Veitchiana,  and  was 
origmally  imported  from  New  Grenada  in  March,  1870,  and 
sold  at  Stevens's  Rooms.  Profesaor  Eeiohenbaoh,  in  describing 
it,  saya  that  the  blossoms  are  "  dazzling  aoarlet  mixed  with  orange, 
scarlet;  too  dazzling  to  look  at  long."     M.  Harryana,  introduced  by 


Wallis  from  New  Grenada  in  1869,  has  blood.red  flowera,  the  sepals 
forming  a  yellow  tube.  Onoidium  excavatum  is  a  tall-growing  and 
very  free-flowering  kind,  with  bright  yellow  blossoms,  stained  with 
brown  near  the  base  of  the  lobes  of  the  lip.  Sarcanthua  laxns,  a 
most  floriferoue  and  neat-growing  little  epiphyte  from  Moulmein, 
beara  numbera  of  drooping  spikea  of  small,  but  pretty  flowera,  the 
deep  purple  lip  of  which  renders  them  conspicuous.  The  long-atalked 
drooping  spikea  of  the  rose-colonred  blossoms  of  Mesospinidinm  san-' 
guinenm  are  very  charming,  are  freely  produced,  and  last  a  consider, 
able  time  in  perfect  condition.  Liparis  spathulata  and  L.  pendula, 
both  from  India,  make  up  in  number  of  flowers  and  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  habit  for  the  small  size  of  the  individual  blossoms  ;  in  colour 
these  are  greenish,  but  are  borne  in  great  profusion  in  drooping 
spikes.  Their  somewhat  disagreeable  odour  is,  however,  a  slight 
drawback.  Dendtobium  bigibbum,  with  its  rich  purple  flowers,"  is 
certainly  one  of  the  moat  handsome  of  the  Australian  Orchida,  and 
D.  aqueum,  with  ita  long,  leaflesa  pseudo-bulba  studded  with  blossoms 
(pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  of  the  lip,  which  ia  tinned 
with  primrose),  ia  not  one  of  the  least  lovely  of   the  Indian  kinds. 
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NOTES  FROM  AMERICA. 
A  FRIEND  of  ours  who  cultivates  hardy  plants  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  New  World  sends  us  the  following  :  Your  horticultural  journals 
should  keep  an  American  editor.  I  do  not  see  how  you  manage  to 
get  so  persistently  wrong  on  American  plants.  Scarcely  any  of  you 
mention  an  American  native  plant  but  what  you  get  aa  far  out  of 
the  way  as  the  secular  journals  do  when  they  touch  our  geography, 
politics,  or  social  matters.  What  an  amusing  story  you  are°telling 
about  Clematis  Pitcheri.  No  living  mortal  oversaw  it  in  the  country 
where  it  grows  with  a  flower  anything  but  purple,  and  a  dull  purple 
too.  Then  the  "  Eevue  Horticole  "  made  matters  worse  by  a  coloured 
plate  with  scarlet  flowers,  about  half  or  less  the  size  of  C.  Pitcheri. 
One  of  your  correapondents  speaks  of  Panicum  virgatum  as  growing 
3  ft.  high.  A  clump  within  fifty  yards  of  where  I  write  is  taller 
than  I,  and  I  am  5  ft.  11  in.  (or,  aa  Pat  said,  11  ft.  5  in.;  I  have  for. 
gotten  which),  and  it  tops  me.  Another  writes  of  Andropogon 
fuicatus  as  "  graceful."  We  look  upon  it  as  the  emblem  of  mean- 
ness. It  will  doubtless  do  in  a  botanic  garden,  but  pray  do  not 
encourage  people  to  plant  it  by  calling  it  "  graceful."  Pray  what  can 
yon  have  aa  Helianthua  divaricatus  that  it  should  be  called  "  fine  ?  " 
It  ia  juat  about  as  "  fine  "  as  a  Jerusalem  Artichoke  and  other  coarao 
Sanflowera.  If  you  wish  for  fine  Sunflowers,  take  H.  orgyalis  or  H. 
Maximiliani,  and  I  will  agree  with  you.  One  of  your  correspondents 
commends  Bocconia  cordata.  It  may  behave  differently  with  yon 
bat  here  it  is  one  of  the  worst  nuiaancea  ever  introduced.  It  runs 
and  cornea  up  everywhere  in  the  lawn.  Another  "  apreader  "  ia  the 
Kentucky  Coffee  tree  (Gymuocladna  canadensis),  about  which  Mr. 
CM.  Hovey  writea  so  enthusiastically.  My  soil  ia  very  sandy,  and 
this  comes  up  from  the  root  in  a  promiacuoua  manner.  Still,  what 
Mr.  Hovey  says  otherwise  is  to  the  point,  but  I  think  I  have  found 
fault  enough  to  show  the  need  of  an  American  censor.  If  yoa 
make  me  an  offer,  let  it  be  a  large  one.  G.  T. 

[The  Clematis,  as  it  flowered  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  most  cer. 
tainly  had  red  flowers.  Perhaps  it  is  another  species,  or  a  diatinct- 
coloured  variety.  Panicum  virgatum  ia  not  oue  of  the  Grasses  that 
has  received  kind  treatment  in  our  gardena,  and  we  have  never  aeeu 
it  ao  high  as  the  planta  mentioned  by  our  American  correspondent. 
Grasses  are  much  influenced  as  to  stature  by  soil  and  climate.  What 
does  our  correspondent  say  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  aa 
illustrated  by  such  notes  aa  thia,  which  we  cut  from  Vick's  useful 
magazine  ?  An  American  writea  thus  from  Derby  :  "  I  will  send  a 
root  or  two  of  real  English  London  Pride.  Have  seen  both  London 
Pride  and  Lychnis  in  the  aame  garden,  which  goes  as  farther  proof  of 
the  truth  of  your  statement,  Lychnia  ia  not  London  Pride,  as  some 
Americans  claim."] 


Nurserymen's  Exhibits  at  Paris.— The  following  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  nurserymen's  exhibita  in  the  grounda  of 
the  Paria  Exhibition.  Passing  recently  through  that  portion  of  the 
gardens  set  apart  especially  for  the  above  I  noticed  the  following  ex- 
hibited by  one  firm  alone  (that  of  Leroy,  of  Angers),  viz.,  Apples, 
492  varieties;  Pears,  813;  Plums,  153;  Cherries,  131;  Peaches, 
145 ;  Apricots,  43  ;  Almonda,  18 ;  Quinoee,  10 ;  Figa,  31 ;  Raap. 
berries,  30;  Currants,  40  ;  Strawberries,  102 ;  Conifers,  310 ;  Ever- 
green shrubs,  500 ;  climbing  planta,  125;  plants  especially  adapted 
for  peaty  aoila,  50 ;  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  600,  making  a 
total  of  3593  varieties.  The  whole  were  arranged  very  effectively  in 
beds  and  borders,  and,  owing  to  their  being  crowded  together,  they 
could  be  easily  examined  by  any  one  who  wished  to  do  so,  each  speoi- 
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men  beinpr  a  very  fair  representative  of  its  kind. — Charles  Dennis' 
fioufhicart:  Park. 


THE     KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

AERATING  THE  SOIL. 
I  ENTIEELY  agree  vrith  all  that  Mr.  Cornhill  has  said  (p.  424) 
respecting  the  ridging  of  ground  in  winter  or  leaving  it  alone. 
Our  soil  here  is  ot  a  stiff,  retentive  nature  in  winter,  but  bakes 
and  burns  in  summer ;  and  if  it  be  stiff  and  lumpy  in  the 
spring,  or  run  into  a  state  akin  to  the  consistency  of  clay  with 
excessive  moisture,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  crop  it 
fitly  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  pulverised  condition.  Eidging  will  do 
good  if  it  be  done  whilst  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  in  the  autumn; 
but  if  the  operation  be  left  until  it  has  become  saturated  with 
wet,  then  it  will  turn  up  in  huge  lumps,  and  in  lumps  it  will 
remain  unless  severe  frosts  pulverise  it.  I  would  often  like  to 
have  my  uncropped  ground  neatly  dug  or  forked  over  in  the 
autumn,  or  during  open  weather  in  winter,  but  if  I  did  have  it 
so  worked  and  a  week  or  two  of  rainy  weather  succeeded,  it 
would  then  look  very  much  as  though  it  had  been  rolled,  and 
would  run  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  moving  it  in  the 
spring  heart-breaking  labour.  Where  it  cannot  be  ridged  and 
it  is  intended  to  dress  it  with  stable  manure  in  the  spring,  it  is 
far  the  wisest  plan,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  untidy, 
to  leave  it  untouched,  weeds  and  all,  for  the  winter,  and  let  the 
worms  do  the  work  of  aerating,  which  they  will  perform  much 
more  effectually  than  human  labour  can.  When  it  is  purposed 
to  grow  Potatoes — our  staple  crop  here — with  patent  manures, 
I  like  to  turn  up  the  soil  in  ridges  from  2i  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  width, 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  rough  and  unkempt  for  the  winter ; 
then  in  the  spring,  when  the  soil  has  become  fairly  dry,  have 
the  furrows  forked  over,  draw  shallow  drills  with  a  hoe,  plant 
the  tubers,  dress  with  the  manure,  and  fork  down  the  pul- 
verised soil  from  the  sides  of  the  ridges  to  cover  the  seed._  The 
remainder  of  the  ridge  can  then  be  forked  down  at  leisure 
either  before  or  after  the  Potato  plants  appear.  Planting  of 
all  kinds  of  hardy  flowers,  such  as  Primroses,  Polynnthuses, 
Pansies,  &c.,  that  should  be  done  in  the  autumn,  and  in  some 
cases  must  be,  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  is,  nevertheless, 
best  done  in  the  spring,  as  the  rains  of  winter  cause  the  particles 
of  the  soil  to  run  tightly  together,  the  roots  are  fixed  as  in  a  vice, 
and  in  the  heat  of  summer  the  soil  is  baked  so  hard,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  clean  and  usable.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted axiom  that  the  wetter  the  soil  in  winter  the  more  will 
it  bake  in  the  summer;  whilst  a  dry  soil  in  winter,  if  it  be  of 
average  depth,  will  be  the  coolest  in  summer.  The  more  the 
soil  is  pulverised,  the  more  the  surface  is  disturbed  and  made 
fine,  the  more  retentive  is  it  of  moisture ;  and,  except  when 
the  winter  has  been  severe  and  the  frost  has  thoroughly  entered 
the.soil,  the  highest  condition  ot  pulverisation  is  found  when 
the  worms  have  had  undisturbed  action,  and  the  ground  has 
lain  untouched  till  March,  or  until  dry  weather  prevails.  Re- 
cent winters  have  rendered  the  ground  more  difficult  to  work 
in  the  spring  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Then  several  weeks 
of  severe  frost  did  a  large  amount  of  good ;  now,  mild  winters 
and  heavy  rainfalls  keep  the  weeds  growing,  render  the  ground 
close  and  heavy,  and  leave  slugs,  snails,  and  other  pests  in  un- 
disputed sway.  I  heartily  recommend  all  who  have  stiff, 
clayey  soils  to  cultivate  to  be  careful  how  they  move  them  in 
the  autumn,  lest  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  A.  D. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  TABLE  POTATOES  BEST. 
The  f-/-f  to  which  Potatoes  shall  be  grown  has  been  much  governed 
b?  lie  supposed  requirements  of  the  exhibition  table,  and  as  long 
as  mere  size  or  bulk  were  favoured,  so  long  did  growers  regard  such 
tnbers  as  the  beat  to  produce.  But  of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency 
towards  medinm  size,  allied  to  handsome  shape  and  pleasing  outline, 
and,  in  spite  ot  some  occasional  misjudgment,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  general  taste  now  favours  such  tnbers,  and  is  disposed  to 
regard  them  as  presenting  a  good  idea  of  a  table  Potato,  whether 
for  show  or  consumption.  It  is  an  acknowledged  axiom  that  Potatoes 
are  grown  to  be  eaten,  and  this  is  so  far  indisputable,  although  at 
present  not  a  few  are  grown  for  exhibition.  But  Potatoes  are  only 
exhibited  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  growth  and  production  of 


handsome,  even  kinds  for  the  table,  and,  therefore,  if  some  do  not 
reach  that  destination,  their  exhibition  tends  largely  to  promote  the 
growth  and  consumption  of  others.  Potatoes  being  grown  to  be  eaten, 
and  as  it  is  the  usual  English  custom  to  cook  them  in  a  whole  state, 
the  question  may  well  be  raised,  What  is  the  best  and  most  desirable 
size  to  aim  at  ?  Perchance  many  people  are  indifferent  as  to  the 
average  size  ot  their  table  Potatoes  provided  they  can  obtain  plenty 
for  consumption  ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  view  that  will  commend  itself 
to  those  who  have  made  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  a  matter  of 
interest  and  importance.  Relative  size,  too,  often  means  rela. 
tive  quality ;  and  as  a  cooked  Potato  is  an  abomination  if  not 
good,  so  does  it  follow  that  the  better  it  is  the  more  enjoy- 
able and  pleasing  to  the  consumers  will  it  be.  Tubers  of 
neat,  medium  size,  that  is,  weighing  about  four  to  the  pound, 
come  nearest  to  my  estimate  of  a  table  Potato ;  but  these  would 
hardly  meet  the  requirements  of  Potato  judges,  who  yet  look  for 
sizes  varying  from  6  oz.  up  to  10  oz.,  and  in  a  recent  prominent  case 
of  judging  tubers  from  12  oz.  to  14  oz.  were  put  into  the  highest 
place,  not  because  they  possessed  good  quality,  but  because  there 
was  bulk,  and  the  size  was  in  accordance  with  the  known  character 
ot  the  variety.  Now,  I  hold  that  Potatoes  should  never  be  sent 
otherwise  than  whole  to  table,  and  to  have  this  desideratum  only  even 
tubers  ot  a  medium  size  could  be  used.  Potatoes  cut  before  cook- 
ing never  boil  so  evenly,  nor  look  so  well  when  dished  up,  nor  have 
such  excellence  ot  flavour  as  have  smaller  whole  tubers ;  and  further, 
whilst  the  outer  surface  of  the  peeled  Potato  does  nicely  flake  and 
present  the  mealy  character  that  we  all  so  much  admire,  the  cut 
surface  of  the  halved  Potato  never  does.  But  there  is  more  than 
this;  large  tubers  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  water  in  their  com- 
position ;  small  tnbera  contain  less.  The  nutritious  properties  of  the 
tuber  are  found  in  the  latter  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  then  a 
less  bulk  of  such  food  sufiices.  My  preference  in  point  of  flavour 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  kinds  that  have  flesh  much  tinted  with 
yellow.  Many  white  kinds,  such  as  Regents,  Victoria,  Dawes' 
Matchless  Kidney,  Snowflake,  &o.,  will  boil  mealy  and  as  white  as 
snow,  but  there  is  not  that  piquancy  of  flavour  that  is  found  in  the 
yellow-fleshed  kinds.  These  latter,  however,  predominate  amongst 
home-raised  sorts,  and,  therefore,  there  are  perhaps  more  really 
good. eating  Potatoes  than  is  generally  believed.  White  is  the  pre- 
vailing colour  ot  flesh  of  the  American  kinds,  Brownell's  Vermont 
Beauty  being  almost  the  only  exception,  and  this  is  probably  one  ot 
the  best  of  that  large  section,  when  cooked.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  us,  starting  with  that  old  and  favourite  Kidney,  the  Ashleaf, 
we  get  yellow  tints  predominating,  as  is  seen  in  such  other  delicious 
table  kinds  as  the  Lapstone,  Early  Maiket,  Rector  ot  Woodstock, 
King  of  Potatoes,  Radstock  Beauty,  Blauchard,  Grampian,  Scam- 
mell's  Glory,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  &c.,  a 
few  representing  scores  of  Potatoes  of  the  finest  table  quality  having 
yellow-tinted  flesh.  Of  all  the  kinds  here  named  none  gives  large 
tubers,  except  under  gross  cultivation.  All  are  garden  kinds,  and 
just  such  as  should  be  placed  upon  a  gentleman's  table.  That  we 
are  not  retrograding  in  the  production  ot  quality  in  new  sorts,  Mr, 
Feon's  Woodstock  Kidney  tiffords  evidence  ;  it  is  a  moat  delicious 
table  kind.  And  only  just  now  I  havejdiscovered  in  a  kind  I  have 
grown  for  two  years,  but  not  previously  tasted,  a  veritable  table  gem 
than  which  I  have  not  seen  a  more  tempting  sample  when  dished  np 
than  it  is.  It  is  a  kind  originally  Jreceived  from  the  west  ot 
England,  and  is  known  'as  Gloster  Red.  The  skin  is  netted,  ot  a 
dull  purplish-red,  with  blotches  ot  white;  in  shape  it  is  flattish- 
round,  and,  although  the  tubers  are  not  large,  it  is  a  great  cropper. 
I  think,  in  all  my  experience,  I  conld  back  this  kind  when  cooked 
against  any  Potato  in  cultivation,  excepting,  perhaps,  Woodstock 
Kidney.  It  growers  would  be  content  to  get  less  bulk  with  the  large 
kinds,  no  doubt  the  table  quality  would  be  improved.  "  Multnm  in 
parvo  "  is  an  excellent  motto  for  a  good  but  medium-sized  Potato,  and 
those  who  have  tasted  really  good  ones  will  turn  with  repugnance 
from  those  tubers  that  have  nothing  but  size  to  commend  them. 

A.  D. 


Late-sown  Scarlet  Runners. — Mr.  Legge's  experience  with 
late  crops  ot  these  Beans  (p.  423)  is  unfortunate,  but  he  should  not 
on  that  account  condemn  the  practice  of  late  sowing  generally,  as 
many  can  bear  testimony  to  the  value  ot  late  crops  ot  Scarlet 
Runners,  especially  those  who  have  to  supply  large  establishments 
with  every  vegetable  luxury  that  is  procurable,  whether  in  or  out  of 
season,  and  with  whom  a  continuous  supply  of  Beans  is  as  necessary 
as  Potatoes.  It  is  useless  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  allude  to  the 
amount  of  nutrition  contained  in  any  given  vegetable,  as  it  is  the 
demand  that  one  has  to  satisfy  ;  that  overrules  all  considerations 
regarding  individual  taste.  Daring  autumn  and  winter,  doubtless 
the  Haricot  would  carry  off  the  palm  respecting  nutritive  qualities. 
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but,  cevertheleaa,  the  green  poda  are  much  mire  ia  demand,  just  as 
greea  Peas  are  preferred  to  dry  ones.  Your  correspondent  draws 
too  gloomy  a  picture  of  our  Euglish  climate,  aa  here,  during  the 
■whole  of  October,  we  had  an  abundant  supply  of  both  Runners  and 
French  Beans  from  the  open  air,  excellent  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  ;  and,  far  from  thinking  it  a  waste  of  seed  and  labour,  I  should 
decidedly  adopt  the  same  practice  in  future.  Moreover,  I  would 
recommend  any  one  similarly  situated  to  follow  the  same  course,  aa 
they  will  (unless  exceptionally  unfavourably  situated)  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  To  make  one  sowing  of  vegetables  that  are  in 
such  continuous  demand  as  Scarlet  Runners,  and  when  the  supply 
from  these  fails,  calling  the  ssa^on  for  them  over  is  not,  I  feel 
sure,  likely  to  meet  with  general  approval. — J.  Groom,  Linton  Parle, 
Maidstone. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 


Acacias  a3  Window  Plauts.— ^V■iU  the  Acacia  thrive  in  an 
ordiuary  sitting  room  ?  Does  it  rei|;iire  any  pirticular  treatment  ?  The 
leaves  are  falling  off,  though  they  are  not  dead. — W.  G.  [Acicia  loph- 
antha  the  kind  alluded  to,  nojv  so  much  U3ed  for  decorative  purposes,  ia 
one  of  the  easiest  of  a  proverbially  easy  family  of  plants  to  grow,  but  all 
of  them  are  liable  to  the  attacks  oi  red  spider  which  quickly  destroys  the 
vitality  of  the  leaves  and  causes  theru  to  fall  off.  A  deficiency  of  water 
would  have  the  same  effect,  or,  if  grown  in  a  house  where  gis  was  used, 
especially  iu  apartments  underneath  but  connected  with  the  room  in 
which  the  Acacia  was  placed,  the  plant  would  also  suffer.  If  atfected  with 
red  spider,  damp  the  leaves  and  dress  them  over  thickly  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  especially  the  undersides,  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  for  a  week, 
■when  it  should  be  washed  off,  keeping  it  from  getting  into  the  soil. — 
T.  Baines] 

"Wintering  American  Aloes.— Could  the  ordinary  American 
Aloe  be  safely  trusted  out-of-doors  in  an  op3n  shed  for  the  winter  ?  or  is 
it  important  to  take  it  into  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  ?  I  have  two 
plants,  one  the  ordinary  form  and  the  other  variegated,  and  thought  of 
putting  them  into  an  open  shed,  and  covering  the  pots  in  which  they 
stand  with  dead  leaves.  Would  this  be  a  safe  proceeding  ?— L.  K.,  Sur- 
biton.  [The  American  Aloe  will  only  live,  without  protection,  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  south  of  England. 
It  will  be  best,  therefore,  to  winter  your  plants  under  glass.] 

Canadian  Wonder  French  Bean  (p.  429). — This  should  be 
grown  by  all  requiring  forced  French  Beans.  If  planted  out  in  well- 
heated  pits  with  plenty  of  room,  quincunx  fishion,  1  ft.  apart,  and  stopped 
occasionally,  the  result  will  be  an  abundance  of  fine,  well-nourished, 
succulent  Beans,  much  better  than  the  best  pot  ones,  however  well  grown, 
and  this  the  whole  winter  through,  whilst  half  the  quantity  compared 
with  other  varieties  will  make  a  dish.  To  plant  thickly  is  to  court  failure 
as,  doubtless,  many  have  done.  For  summer  crop^,  all  those  who  have 
not  done  so,  should  try  the  effect  of  placing  sticks  to  the  rows  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  Peas  or  Scarlet  Runners.  This  was  accidentally  discovered 
fay  a  few  plantshelping  themselves  to  the  sticks  of  an  adjoining  row  of  Peas, 
and  bearmg  much  more  abundantly  thau  usual. — \V.  C.  Bhnheim. 

White  Azaleas  in  the  Open  Air. — In  reference  to  the  question 
relative  to  these  living  in  the  open  air  (p.  4^10),  I  may  mention  that  we 
have  some  here  in  open  beds  that  have  evidently  been  out-of-doors  for 
several  years.  Being  in  an  elevated  position,  however,  vegetation  does 
not  suffer  from  frost  so  much  as  it  dues  in  lo.v-ljiag  parts,  but  a  few 
miles  off  and  soil  has  also  much  to  do  with  hardiness.  A  plint,  therefore, 
may  often  be  hardy  in  one  place  and  tender  in  another.  Here  we  have 
Myrtles,  Azaleas,  Aralias,  Camellias,  Clmratcrops  excelsa  and  humilis, 
CoUetia  cruciata,  and  numerous  other  pl<ints  nourishing  iu  the  open  air 
that  will  not  thrive  even  a  few  miles  off.  The  plants  named  above  are 
not  only  such  as  have  withstood  the  last  few  mild  wiuters,  but  such  as 
have  been  out  of-doors  for  a  good  average  term  of  years. — J.  Groom, 
Linton  Park,  Maidstune. 

Porcine:  Seakale. —  How  soon  ou^ht  Seakale  bought  ready  for 
forcing  to  be  covert-d  after  planting  ?  and  will  bell-glasses  do  for  forcing 
it  as  well  as  Seakale  pots  ? — M  Pahis  [tt  should  be  covered  immediately 
after  it  is  planted.  Neither  Seak.ile  p  jtd  nor  bell-glasses  are  necessary. 
Of  course  you  know  that  the  old  w.iy  of  carrying  out  ihn  manure  to  the 
Seakale  plot  is  not  now  practised  iu  good  gardens.  Un  the  contrary,  the 
Stakale  is  carried  to  the  heating  in  .torial,  as  yours  must  be.  In  the 
London  market  gardens  a  frequent  and  easy  way  now  is  to  plant  it  in  a 
trench,  about  Sh  ft  wide  in  which  has  been  placed  some  stable  manure  and 
leaves,  a  few  hoops  and  mats  being  thrown  over  this,  and  the  whole 
covered  well  at  the  sides  with  good  stable  manure,  and  the  top  with  straw. 
The  roots  are  planted  in  the  trench  in  lines  a  few  inches  apart.  This 
saves  the  cost  of  the  Seakale  pots,  .fee.  At  Frogmore  Seakale  is  forced 
in  a  raised  brick  trench  near  one  of  the  houses,  using  stable  manure  j  iu 
fict,  it  may  be  forced  in  a  variety  of  ways  almost  anywhere  there  is 
heat  and  darkness.  At  in  every  place,  however,  it  is  best  to  use  the  ap- 
pliances at  hand,  the  beat  way,  perhaps,  will  be  for  you  to  put  some  of 
it  in  one  of  the  little  chassis  which  the  French  plunge  so  snugly  to  the 
rim  in  stable  manure  Tuere  it  would  do  admirably,  s)me  Cocoa-nut 
lihre  or  some  light  earth  being  placed  over  the  crowns,  and  some  litter 
thrown  over  the  chassis  day  and  night  of  course.  It  would,  no  doubt,  do 
well,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  quickly  iu  the  caves  where  the  Barbe  de 


Capucin  is  grown  so  well  for  the  Paris  market.  Seakale  is  a  plant  quite 
as  hardy  as  Chicory,  the  roots  of  which  afford  Barbe,  and,  judging  by  the 
free,  clean  growth  of  this  as  seen  in  the  Paris  markets,  under  the  same 
conditions  Seakale  would  probably  be  grown  with  equal  success.  Why 
not  try  a  few  dozen  in  a  bos  in  some  warm,  dark  corner  of  your  dwelling 
hous?  ?  There  must  be  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  yoar  hot-air 
chamber  where  you  can  find  all  the  heat  and  darkness  desired.  It  would 
be  very  handy  and  cleanly  if  grown  in  this  way.  Try  it;  putting  the 
roots  in  a  bos  with  some  light  earth,  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  leaf  mould, 
covering  the  tops  slightly  with  the  same  material. — K.J 

Paraffin  Oil  no  Cure  for  SIu^s.— Seeing  (p.  .101)  that  paraffia 
oil  was  proved  to  be  a  cure  for  scale  and  green  fly,  and  having  heard  that 
it  was  death  to  slugs,  my  heart  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  as  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  proportion  of  oil  and  water,  I  tUought  I  would  try  some 
oil  alone.  Sis  fine,  healthy  slugs  were  soon  found,  and  they  certainly  did  not 
like  their  bath  ;  they  shed  their  slimy  coats,  and  started  each  on  his  own 
way.  A  friendly  snail  made  his  appearance,  so  I  gave  him  a  few  drops ; 
he  frothed  at  the  mouth  a  little  and  passed  on.  I  administered  a 
second  dose  to  the  slugs,  but  on  returning  in  half-an-hour  to  look  for  their 
corpses,  they  had  all  fled.  Possibly  young  plants  watered  with  oil  and 
water  may  be  protected  from  the  attacks  of  slugs,  which  may  not  like  the 
paraffin,  but  that  it  is  not  fatal  to  snails  or  slugs  unless  put  a-light  I 
have  proved. — R.  G.  V. 

Mildew  on  Ros'^s.— Mr,  Baines'  i-emarks  on  pot  Roses  (p.  399)  are 
invaluable  to  amateurs ;  but  why  does  ventilation  by  means  of  side  lights 
produce  mildew  ?  I  am  about  to  build  a  smr.U  Rose  house,  and  am  much 
interested  in  this  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
as  doubts  regarding  side  ventilation  have  always  existed  in  my  mind. 
Still,  the  observations  of  ilr.  Baiues  seem  to  convey  a  greater  knowledge 
of  mildew  than  I  possess,  and  enlightenment  would  greatly  oblige. — 
JosEpn  PoiTs,  Sunderland.  [The  foliage  of  Roses,  in  common  with 
that  of  other  hardy  plants  when  grown  under  glass  with  more  or  less 
fire  heat,  is  comparatively  much  tenderer  than  the  leaves  of  plants  are 
that  absolutely  require  artificial  heat  in  this  country,  and  if  checked  in 
the  least  they  at  once  become  fit  receptacles  for  mildew.  The  external 
air  is  so  much  harsher  and  colder,  except  in  summer,  than  that  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  are  grown,  that  when  admitted  through  side  open- 
ings it  at  once  affects  the  tender  leaves  and  extremities  of  the  shoots,  and 
renders  them  liable  to  mildew,  hence  its  presence  under  such  conditioas. 
But  I  should  recommend  Mr.  Potts,  in  the  construction  of  his  house  for 
Roses,  to  provide  the  means  for  giving  side  air,  as  some  may  be  required 
in  summer,  and  the  house  may  at  some  future  time  be  wanted  for  the 
growth  of  other  plants  besides  Roses.  In  the  erection  of  houses  for  hor- 
ticultural purposes  I  always  make  such  provision  as  will  allow  them  at 
any  time  to  be  used  for  growing  plauts  that  may  require  treatment 
different  from  that  of  che  plants  for  which  they  are  first  built. — T.  B.] 

The  Catawba  G-rape. — Where  can  I  get  this  Grape  ?  I  have 
inquired  of  various  nurserymen,  but  without  success. — C,  E.  [Try 
Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  the  great  American  nurserymen,  Rochester, 
N.Y.] 

Aralia  Sieboldi  in  Flower,— "J.  R.,"  Eastcott  Cottage,  Pinner 
(p.  430),  is  not  alone  as  regards  his  Aralias  flowering  iu  the  open  air  in 
October,  as  all  our  outdoor  and  conservatory  plants  of  this  Aralia  are  in 
full  flower.    The  blooms  resemble  those  of  common  Ivy. — J.  G. 

Erodiums.— Seeing  that  "  W."  (p.  430)  has  put  M.  J.  Sisley  right  as 
regards  Erodium  pelarguniflorum,  allow  me  to  point  outa  widespread  error 
in  the  spelling  of  another  Erodium,  viz  ,  E.  caruifolium,  which  is  gene- 
rally written  with  a  i^  instead  of  it,  a  hybrid  word  with  no  meaning.  The 
name  is  taken,  not  from  Carve,  hut  Carui,  the  plant  that  yields  the  well- 
known  Carraway  seeds. — Tnos.  Williams. 

Names  of  Plants.— IT.  E.  R.—l,  too  much  shrivelled  to  be  recog- 
nised ;  2,  Passiflora  pnnceps  ;  3,  Adiantum  trapeziforme  ;  4,  Davallia, 
elegiins.  V.  T. — Virginiaa  Poke  (Phytolacca  decandra).  /.  F.,  Leagram. 
— 3,  Habrothamnus  elegaus ;  the  other  specimens  not  being  in  flower^ 
cannot  be  named  with  certainty. 

Tuberous  Tropseoluma —Mr.  A.  Henderson  informs  ns  that  the- 
seeds  of  these  usually  lie  twelve  months  in  the  ground  before  vegetating. 

Questions. 

East  Lothian  Stocks. — I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  opiuion- 
of  Stock  growers  as  to  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers — I  mean  as 
regards    their    hardiness    and    general    management. — R.     Gilbert, 

Barrjliley. 

Scale  on  Epacriaes. — I  have  some  large  plants  of  Epacris  ia 
fested  with  white  scale.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  a  receipt 
that  will  effectually  kill  it  without  injuring  the  plants?  Would  paraffin 
oil  diluted  with  water  be  of  any  use  ? — W.  M.  S.,  Manchester. 

Cutting  Down  a  Large  Screw  Pine.— We  have  growing  in 
the  centre  of  the  stove  here,  in  an  IS  in.  pot,  a  large  Screw  Pine  (Panda- 
nus  ntilis).  It  has  a  bare  stem  at  the  bottom  of  about  8  in.  or  9  in.,  and 
is  9  ft.  high.  As  it  is  getting  too  large  for  the  house,  would  some  one  kindly 
tell  me  :  1.  Whether  it  would  grow  again  if  cut  down  ?  2.  When  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  it  down  ?  3.  Whether  it  would  he  best  to  cut  it  off  close 
to  the  pot,  or  to  leave  a  good  long  stem  ? — DEwsituav. 

Conservatory  .Perns. — I  should  be  glad  if  some  coiTespondent 
would  kindly  give  me  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  good  ornamental  Ferns  (not 
English)  which  would  be  suitible  for  planting  out  permanently  in  a  shady,, 
unhealed  conservatory. — S.  Champ. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend.  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Thb  Abt  itself  18   Natubb.'* — Shaketpeare, 


ROSES. 


NOTES  BY  AN  OLD  ROSAKIAN. 
The  Bose  has  had  many  chroniclers,  from  Sappho  to  Reynolds 
Hole ;  its  praises  have  been  sung  in  all  lands,  and  in  many 
tongues ;  it  has  inspired  the  poet's  thoughts,  has  delighted 
the  love-sick  swain,  and  has  ministered,  alas  !  to  the  whims  o£ 
tyrants ;  it  has  been,  in  our  own  land,  the  emblem  of  that  civil 
war  which  laid  low  the  bravest  and  best  of  our  old  nobility ; 
but  never  was  the  Rose  so  extensively  cultivated  as  at 
the  present  time ;  our  Rose  nurseries  increase  in  number  and 
size  every  day ;  the  demand  for  it  is  insatiable,  and  from  the 
cottager's  garden  to  the  nobleman's  pleasure  ground  every- 
where the  Rose  is  grown  and  is  reckoned  the  queen  of  all 
flowers.  And  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Apart  from  all  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  it  has  in  itself  charms  rarely  combined 
in  a  flower — its  delicious  perfume,  the  brilliancy  of  its  hues  in 
some  and  the  delicacy  of  its  tints  in  others,  its  adaptability  to 
succeed  in  all  soils  and  climates,  and  the  profuseness  of  its 
blossoms  all  combine  to  make  it  the  favourite  it  is ;  and  that 
would  be,  indeed,  a  strange  specimen  of  humanity  who  would 
attempt  to  decry  the  Rose.  Yet  have  I  a  complaint  to  make, 
not  against  the  Rose,  but  against  the  way  in  which  it  is  re- 
garded now — the  one  point  which  seems  above  all  others  to  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  it  is  its  character  as  an  exhibi- 
tion flower.  Like  the  lady  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Show  who, 
seeing  one  of  Mr.  Bull's  valuable  stove  variegated  plants, 
enquired,  "  Is  it  good  for  bedding  out  ?  "  so  now  everything 
seems  to  be  summed  up  in  the  praise  of  a  Rose  when  it  is  said 
it  is  a  fine  exhibition  flower.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Roses  are  well-nigh  banished  from  our  gardens, 
every  space  therein  which  cannot  be  occupied  by  a  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  or  a  Baroness  Rothschild  being  grudged  by  most 
modern  Rose  growers.  How  rarely  do  we  see  the  old  Cabbage 
or  even  the  common  Moss  !  and  yet  what  more  fragrant  than 
the  one  or  beautiful  than  a  bud  of  the  other  ?  For  this  cause 
Roses  that  have  not  an  atom  of  scent  in  them  figure  largely 
in  the  garden.  We  confess  to  an  admiration  of  Baroness 
Rothschild  or  Moua.  Noman,  but  if  they  had  not  been  exhibi- 
tion Roses  they  could  never  have  sustained  the  place  they 
have.  For  this  cause,  too,  Roses  that  have  no  more  consti- 
tution than  the  inmates  of  a  consumptive  hospital  are  petted 
and  coaxed  in  order  that  they  may  give  a  bloom  or  two,  and 
then  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap,  inducing,  by  their 
appearance  on  a  "  winning  stand"  on  a  show  day,  some  less  ex- 
perienced grower  to  "  order  "  them,  only  to  see  them  pine  away 
and  die.  For  this  cause  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  are 
spoken  contemptuously  of  as  Daisies  or  Ranunculuses,  because 
they  are  so  small ;  thus,  in  all  the  domain  of  the  Rose  Queen, 
there  is  not  a  more  beautifully-shaped  Rose  than  Comtesse 
Cecile  de  Chabrillant,  the  only  one  that  poor  Marest  ever  raised, 
and  yet  it  is  gradually  becoming  less  and  less  seen,  until  many 
a  Rose  grower  will  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  ever  exhibited 
the  flower,  and  all  this  because  it  is  small.  For  the  same 
reason  a  Rose  almost  unique  in  its  colours,  Souvenir  de  Dr. 
Jamain,  is  rarely  seen,  and  many  others  are  only  tolerated 
because  now  and  then  they  may  give  an  exhibition  flower.    For 


this  cause,  too,  Roses  are  divested  of  all  their  buds  save  one, 
so  that  in  the  garden  of  the  Rose  grower  whose  soul  soars  not 
beyond  the  exhibition  table,  one  never  sees  the  Rose  in  its  most 
beautiful  aspect,  like  a  comely  matron  surrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  lovely  daughters — all  must  be  pinched  off  save  the  one 
which  is  destined  to  figure  at  the  show  by-and-bye.  Now  I  do 
not  depreciate  shows  and  show  Roses.  I  believe  the  Rose 
would  never  have  obtained  the  wide  popularity  that  it  has  had 
it  not  been  for  our  Rose  shows ;  nay,  it  is  because  £  value  them, 
and  more  because  I  love  the  Rose,  that  I  desire  to  raise  my 
voice  against  a  too  exclusive  reference  to  them  in  our  Rose 
growing.  I  would  write  for  those  who  desire  to  find  a  delight 
in  the  Rose,  not  merely  those  which  modern  intelligence  and 
skill  have  added  to  our  store,  but  those  of  former  days  of 
which  poets  sung  and  for  which  lovers  sighed  ;  nay,  sometimes 
as  I  go  out  from  my  own  garden,  where  the  choicest  and 
newest  varieties  are  grown,  I  stand  in  admiration  before  a  wild 
Rose,  with  only  its  petals  and  its  golden  anthers,  which  has 
festooned  itself  with  a  grace  no  training  could  give  it,  and 
wonder,  after  all,  whether  man  has  not  rather  spoiled  than 
beautified  Nature's  work. 

Those  who  took  the  trouble"  to  look  at  the  stand  of  old- 
fashioned  Roses  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  must  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  many 
beauties  had  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  for  the  larger  and  more 
brilliant  novelties.  Amongst  those  shown  on  this  occasion  were 
the  following  (I  omit  the  half-dozen  Teas) :  Scotch  White,  Fab- 
vier,  Cramoisie  superieure.  Crimson  China,  Felicite  Perpetuee, 
Aimea  Vibert,  Lamarque,  Bourbon  Queen,  Old  Cabbage,  Yellow 
Provence,  Madame  D'Arblay,  Ruga,  Crimson  Damask,  Old 
Damask,  Rosa  Mundi  (commonly  called.York  and  Lancaster), 
Madame  Legras,  Chenedole,  Crested  Moss,  White  Bath  Moss, 
Fairy,  The  Garland,  WhitejGlobe  Hip,  Comtesse  de  Lacepede, 
Village  Maid,  Rose  de  Meaux,  Coupe  [d'Hebe,  York  White, 
Kean,  Hypatia,  Fulgens,  Alba  Felicite,  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles, 
Madame  Hardy,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Crimson  Boursault,  Blairi 
No.  2.,  besides  some  others  of  which  even  the  diligence  of  Mr. 
Julius  Sladdeu,  of  Chipping  Norton,  who  exhibited  them, 
could  not  discover  the  names ;  but  it  'is  evident  from  this  list 
that  there  were  many  others  which  might  have  been  added  as 
coming  within  the  terms  named,  i.e.,  Roses  known  before 
1840.  The  Austrian  Roses  were  unrepresented.  Amongst 
Gallica  Roses,  too,  D'Agasseau,  Boule  de  Nanteuil,  and  Adele 
Prevost  might  have  been  added.  Then  the  Banksia  Roses  were 
absent,  so  that,  if,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  National  Rose 
Society  should  continue  to  offer  prizes  in  this  class,  the  zeal 
of  cultivators  and  lovers  of  the  Rose  may  rescue  from  oblivion 
some  of  those  flowers  our  forefathers  delighted  in ;  and  this 
need  not  be  any  retrograde  path  ;  if  the  lovers  of  herbaceous 
plants  consider  the  re-awakened  taste  for  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  of  former  days  not  a  falling  away,  but  an  advance  in 
gardening,  seeing  that  there  is  more  skill  required  for  their 
cultivation  than  for  the  multiplication  of^ thousands  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  that  the  variety  [they  exhibit  is  infinitely 
more  beautiful  than  the  best]  polychrome  arrangement  of  the 
modern  style,  so  at  least  the.lover  of  Roses  may  claim  that  in 
seeking  to  bring  back  into  our  gardens  many  a  discarded 
favourite,  he  is  adding  to  that  variety  which  even  a  Rose 
garden  may  be  benefited  by.  If,  then,  in  taking  up  the  subject 
of  the  Rose,  I  wander  somewhat  from  the  beaten  path,  if  I 
regard  it  less  as  an  exhibition  than  as  a  garden  flower  (although 
I  do  not  propose  to  leave  it  out  in^'any  of  its  aspects),  I  may 
perhaps  be  doing  some  little  service  to  a  wide  circle  of  its 
admirers  who,  reading  of  all  that  seems  necessary  to  obtain 
good  flowers,  despairingly  hold  up  their  hands  and  say  I  must 
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■  leave  that  to  othera.  I£  I  can  show  such  that  as  much  real 
enjoymeat  o£  the  flower  can  be  had  from  it  in  a  quiet  way  as 
the  most  suocessfal  exhibitor  ever  had,  and  if  I  can  induce 
some  to  try  again  many  an  old  favourite  which  is  now  nowhere 
in  the  race,  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  contributing  something  as  a 
loyal  subject  to  raise  still  higher  the  standard  of  our  lovely 
queen. 


KOSES    IN    MARKET    GARDENS. 

Htbeid  Pekpetual  Roses. — These  are  not  grovm  in 
houses  in  nearly  such  large  quantities  as  are  Tea  Roses, 
because  to  force  them  into  bloom  early  in  the  year  incurs 
much,  trouble  and  expense,  and  the  blooms  once  cut 
from  them,  the  plants  are,  comparatively  speating,  done 
for  the  season ;  whereas  Tea  Roses  keej]  on  growing 
and  flowering;  and,  moreover,  their  blooms  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  any  other  kind  of  Rose. 
Mr.  Ladds,  of  Bexley,  grows  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in 
larger  numbers  than  any  grower  I  know  of  near  London ; 
he  has  a  bouse  of  similar  dimensions  to  those  already 
referred  to  filled  with  them  during  winter  and  spring. 
These  furnish  a  quantity  of  blooms  at  Easter  and  keep  np 
a  supply  until  Roses  become  plentiful  out-of-doors,  after 
which  time  they  will  not  pay  for  house  room.  The  varie- 
ties principally  grown  are  General  Jacqueminot  and  Victor 
Verdier,  these  being  preferred  to  all  others  on  account  of 
their  perfectly  formed  and  richly  coloured  buds.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  the  form  of  standards  from  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  in  height.  They  are  planted  during  the  summer 
in  the  open  ground  ;  and  in  the  autumn,  after  being  slightly 
pruned,  are  taken  up  and  planted  indoors  in  beds  specially 
provided  for  them,  and  in  this  position  they  yield  thousands 
of  buds  during  May  and  June,  after  which  time  they  are 
again  planted  outside.  Sometimes  the  plants  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  being  thus  suddenly  turned  out  of  a  warm  house 
into  the  open  air  even  in  April,  but  having  the  whole  of 
the  summer  to  recruit  themselves  they  invariably  give  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Mailer,  of  Tottenham,  has  a  long  span-roofed 
house  permanently  planted  with  General  Jacqueminot. 
The  plants,  which  are  on  the  Manetti  stock,  occupy  beds 
on  each  side  of  a  centre  path  running  through  the  house. 
■  The  ends  of  the  shoots  are  yearly  pegged  down  to  the  soil, 
which  causes  them  to  break  freely  and  produce  a  dense 
thicket  of  strong  shoots,  each  bearing  large  trusses  of 
blossom.  They  are  usually  in  flower  at  Easter  when  the 
blooms  are  of  most  importance.  The  only  objection  to  this 
plan  is  that  the  house  is  made  unavailable  for  other  plants 
during  the  time  the  Roses  are  not  in  bloom  ;  but  anyone 
wishing  to  adopt  this  system  might  have  the  lights  forming 
the  roof  of  the  house  made  so  that  they  could  be  easily 
removed  during  summer  and  autumn  and  used  for  other 
purposes,  and  this  would  benefit  the  Roses  by  exposing 
them  fully  to  the  weather.  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Acton,  grows 
all  his  Roses  in  (3-in.  and  8-in.  pots ;  they  are  brought  into 
bloom  in  three  successive  batches,  each  consisting  of  about 
1000  plants.  The  first  batch  come  into  flower  early  in  March, 
when  they  fetch  Ds.  per  dozen  ;  the  second  in  April,  and 
the  third  in  May.  After  blooming  is  over  the  plants  are 
plunged  out-of-doors  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in 
a  sunny  situation.  In  autumn  when  wet  weather  sets  in 
the  plants  are  laid  on  their  sides  to  ripen  their  wood.  They 
are  pruned  in  October  or  November,  and  the  first  batch 
are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  they  break  into  growth 
and  bloom  buds  can  be  discerned,  when  they  are  removed 
into  a  warm  house,  and  replaced  by  the  second  lot.      The 


variety  grown  here  is  also  General  Jacqueminot.  Early 
in  June  we  often  find  in  the  market  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
in  C-in.  pots  offered  for  sale.  Such  plants  are  very  dwarf 
and  bushy,  the  foliage  being  clean  and  healthy,  and  each 
plant  bears  from  five  to  eight  good  blooms.  Plants  like 
these  are  seldom  found  in  private  gardens,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  gardeners  force  them  too  rapidly,  or  have  not 
often  suitable  places  in  which  to  grow  them.  The  great  point 
to  be  observed  in  forcing  Roses  is  to  bring  them  on  wdthas 
little  heat  as  possible  until  the  bloom  buds  are  discernible, 
after  which  they  will  stand  comparatively  rapid  forcing. 
Frequent  syringing,  fumigating,  and  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  are  also  points  of  great  importance  in  forcing  Roses. 
A  large  quantity  of  cut  Roses  is  supplied  during  summer  by 
growers  who  deal  in  Rose  plants,  and  as  these  are  benefited  by 
the  removal  of  the  blooms,  a  twofold  purpose  is  thus  served, 
and  the  money  obtained  for  the  flowers,  which  is  from  15s. 
to  20s.  per  hundred,  goes  a  long  way  towards  paying  for 
labour,  &c.  Some  growers  have,  however,  permanent  plan- 
tations of  Roses  on  the  Manetti  stock  on  purpose  to  supply 
cut  blooms.  In  this  case  they  are  planted  about  4  ft.  apart  in 
rows,  the  points  of  the  strong  shoots  being  yearly  pegged 
to  the  ground.  A  warm  border  or  open  plot  is  selected 
for  them,  the  ground  is  heavily  mulched  with  half  rottea 
manure,  and  large  crops  of  flowers  in  early  summer  and 
late  in  autumn  are  gathered  from  them.  The  chief  objec- 
tion raised  to  the  pegging-down  system  is  that  the  ground 
cannot  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  but  when  it  is  heavily 
mulched  comparatively  few  weeds  make  their  appearance. 
The  best  thing  in  use  for  the  prevention  of  the  green  fly  on 
Roses  is  a  solution  of  Quassia  chips ;  it  is  cheap,  clean,  and 
easily  prepared.  Among  suitable  kinds  of  Roses  for  outdoor 
planting  in  the  way  described  the  following  may  be  named, 
viz.,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Eilouard  ]\Iorren, 
General  Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  Boule  de  Neige,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Lord  Macaulay,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Chas. 
Wood,  alba  rosea,  and  Victor  Verdier.  Gardeners  a  few 
miles  from  London  who  grow  outdoor  Roses  expressly  for 
market  in  the  shape  of  plants  or  cut  flowers  provide  them- 
selves with  plenty  of  propagating  pits  and  stock  plants. 
For  Tea-scented  varieties,  the  cultivated  seedling  Brier  is 
the  favourite  stock,  and  for  that  class  of  Roses  it  is  superior 
to  the  Manetti.  When  the  plants  are  grafted  in  winter 
and  spring  they  are  plunged  in  bottom-heat  in  close  and 
shaded  frames,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  rooted  fairly  and 
have  begun  to  grow  they  are  repotted,  and  replaced  in  the 
same  frames  as  before  until  root  action  has  again  fau-ly  com- 
menced, after  which  they  are  placed  on  the  side  shelves  of  the 
houses  or  pits  to  make  room  for  others.  They  are  after- 
wards potted  as  required,  pinched  when  the  shoots  have  a 
tendency  to  become  too  long,  and  gradually  inured  to  a 
cool  temperature.  During  this  period  they  are  kept 
moderately  moist  with  tepid  water,  gently  syringed  over- 
head every  fine  day,  and  kept  in  as  light  houses  as  possible. 
Tobacco  water  or  Quassia  water  are  used  to  keep  down  green 
fly,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  to  keep  down  mildew.  By  the  1st 
of  June  these  young  plants  are  hardened  off,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  planting  out.  Beds  are  prepared  for  them  in 
deeply-worked  soil,  liberally  enriched  with  old  manure 
and  leaf-soil,  and  having  an  eastern  or  south-eastern  aspect 
if  possible.  Here  they  are  planted  in  rows  at  variable 
distances,  and  over  their  roots  is  placed  a  mulching  of 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  leaf-soil,  or  decayed  manure.  In  planting 
it  is  an  important  point  to  bury  the  point  of  union  of  stock 
and  scion  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  encourage  the  emission  of 
rootlets  from  the  scion,  thus  giving  the  plants  additional  sup- 
port.  Such  as  are  reqttired  for  retaining  in  pots  are  re-potted 
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in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  rotten  manure,  one  part 
leaf-soil,  and  three  parts  loam,  and  plunged  out-of-doors  in 
beds,  and  treated  like  permanently  planted  ones.  The  pot 
plants,  as  winter  approaches,  are  brought  indoors  to  be 
forced  if  necessary,  and  to  supply  scions  for  grafting. 
The  permanent  bushes  remain  untouched,  with  their 
mulching  still  round  their  roots,  until  the  pruning  season 
•comes  round  in  spring.  The  ground  is  then  cleared  of  all 
prunings  and  hoed,  and  otherwise  made  properly  clean ; 
tut  at  no  time  are  the  alleys  between'the  Eoses  dug  or 
even  what  is  called  pointed.  A  fresh  mulching  consisting 
of  two  loads  of  decayed  manure  mixed  with  one  load  of 
leaf-soil  is  then  laid  on  thickly,  and  this  keeps  the  roots 
moist,  and  near  the  surface.  The  result  of  this  treatment, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  healthy,  vigorous  plants  and  abund- 
ance of  Roses.  Before  the  buds  begin  to  expand  a  small 
piece  of  bast  matting  is  tied — not  firmly — around  each  to 
preserve  their  symmetry  and  prevent  their  expansion ;  for 
as  during  the  height  of  the  Rose  season  blooms  are  cut  daily, 
or  at  least  three  times  a  week,  the  quality  of  the  buds  is  not 
thus  impaired.  They  are  cut  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
dew  is  on  them,  and  in  this  way  they  travel  better,  and 
keep  fresher  than  if  gathered  later  in  the  day  when 
they  are  dry.  C.  W.  S. 
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IMPROVED  ASPAEAGUS  CULTURE. 
Mr.  W.  Allan's  instrnctions  for  the  formation  of  Asparagus 
beds  (p.  428)  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  found  very  useful  to  "  An 
Elderly  Amateur,"  who  wishes  to  be  informed  respecting  their 
construction  after  the  most  approved  pattern — that  is  to  say, 
if  he  desires  that  in  due  time  his  table  shall  be  supplied  with 
heads  as  big  as  thumbs  ;  but  if  fingers  would  satisfy  him,  it  is 
possible  he  might  find  it  worth  while  to  dispense  with  beds, 
and  grow  the  plants  singly  in  ordinary  borders.  Taking  out 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  bringing  in  abundance  of 
turf,  crushed  bones,  and  stable  litter — all  this  can  easily  be  ac- 
complished where  there  are  plenty  of  hands  and  ample  means, 
and  the  conviction  that  all  this  is  necessary  if  you  intend  to 
grow  Asparagus  is  just  that  which  deters  those  who  have 
neither  a  long  purse  nor  extensive  grounds  from  providing 
themselves  with  this  desirable  luxury.  They  are,  perhaps, 
aware  that  Asparagus  does  not  yield  produce  that  can  safely 
be  gathered  till  it  has  occupied  the  ground  for  four  or  at  least 
three  years.  This  they  would  put  up  with ;  it  is  the  other 
difiiculties  that  scare  them.  A  single  plant  of  Asparagus 
requires  a  space  of  at  least  one  square  yard  to  grow  in,  and, 
indeed,  it  soon  extends  its  roots  beyond  that  limit.  Hence 
economy  of  space  is  promoted  by  planting  Asparagus  in  beds, 
where  the  roots  can  cross  each  other,  and  in  time  become  a 
tangled  mass,  and  they  would  soon  exhaust  the  ground  in 
which  they  grow,  unless  they  were  most  liberally  supplied  with 
stimulating  nourishment.  The  Asparagus  plant,  if  allowed 
sufficient  room,  requires  no  more  manure  than  do  the  other 
garden  crops  ;  indeed,  if  sufficient  attention  be  given  to  it  by 
occasional  top-dressings  of  salt,  with  a  little  soot  or  artificial 
manure,  it  will  produce  in  the  open  quarters  fine  shoots 
and  plenty  of  them  ;  but,  grown  in  this  way,  it  requires  more 
room  than  it  does  when  planted  in  beds,  and  our  object, 
of  course,  will  be  to  ascertain  how  space  may  be  economised. 
Here  the  plants  stand  in  a  single  row  about  3-i  in.  from 
crown  to  crown,  and  18  in.  from  a  gravel  path  into  which  they 
can,  and  they  do,  send  their  roots  on  that  side  in  search  of 
nourishment.  On  the  other  they  have  their  own 
border,  which  they  share  with  Carrots,  Broccoli,  or  whatever 
the  crop  may  happen  to  be  next  them.  But  these  are  not 
allowed  to  approach  the  crowns  of  the  Asparagus  nearer  than 
3  ft.,  and  the  space  left  vacant  is  sometimes  utilised  by  pricking 
cut  young  Lettuces,  Broccoli  plants,  &c.,  in  it.  It  is  important 
not  to  damage  the  roots  by  digging  too  near  the  crowns  ;  the 
fork  only  should  be  used,  and  that  very  carefully,  in  the  space 


allotted  to  the  Asparagus.  It  will  be  perceived  that  by  this 
arrangement  loss  of  space  is  considerably  diminished,  and  there 
is  no  need  whatever  for  an  excessive  expenditure  of  stable 
manure.  An  ordinary  Asparagus  bed  takes  as  large  a  slice  on 
of  the  manure  heap  as  a  crumpet  does  out  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  liberal  supply  of  bones,  turf,  and  manure  with  which  the 
beds  were  at  the  first  enriched,  gets  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  then  the  plants  have  to  depend  entirely  for  their 
support  on  what  is  washed  into  the  soil  through  the  top-dress- 
ing by  the  heavy  rains.  Another  advantage  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system  advocated  relates  to  the  choice  of  plants. 
One-year-old  plants  seem  to  be  generally  recommended  with  a 
view  to  results.  I  should,  however,  prefer  a  good  admixture 
of  plants  of  two  years'  growth.  The  number  that  fail  will 
most  likely  be  very  small,  and  they  can  be  replaced  by  others 
if  they  do  not  thrive.  At  the  time  of  planting,  or  a  little 
earlier,  a  sowing  of  seed  should  be  made  in  another  border  for 
a  supply  of  plants  either  to  fill  vacancies,  if  there  happen  to 
be  any,  or  to  extend  the  plantation  if  desired  ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  considerably  less  than  half  the  usual  number  o£ 
plants  will  be  wanted  if  your  Asparagus  is  grown  in  the 
manner  herein  recommended.  The  distance  from  plant  to  plant 
which  Mr.  Allan  gives  is  very  much  greater  than  is  usual  with 
Asparagus  grown  in  beds.  Johnson's  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary  " 
(edit.  1870)  directs  that  the  plants  should  stand  1  ft.  apart,  and 
Mawe's  "  Gardener  "  (edit.  1868)  makes  the  distance  10  in.  or 
1  ft.,  much  too  near  for  the  plants  to  thrive.  As  to  the  depth  at 
which  they  should  be  set,  I  think  3  in.  will  be  found  sufiicient  and 
more  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  than  if  it  were  put 
in  deeper,  and  even  a  less  depth  I  would  recommend  if  top- 
dressings  of  fresh  soil  can  be  obtained.  When  making  sowings 
of  Asparagus,  be  careful  that  only  a  single  seed  is  deposited 
in  one  place  ;  laying  the  seeds  at  equal  distances  along  a  flat 
strip  of  wood  and  reversing  the  latter  over  the  drill  will  fa- 
cilitate this  operation.  You  are  not  likely  to  want  many  plants ; 
therefore  allow  them  room  enough,  and  they  will  be  all  the 
stronger  in  consequence.  When  the  plants  bear  seed,  if  the 
tops  are  not  removed  before  some  of  it  has  dropped,  the  seed- 
lings produced  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 
In  recommending  this  method  of  cultivating  Asparagus,  I 
assume  that  the  soil  in  which  it  is  tried  is  of  fair  average 
depth  and  richness,  and  in  other  respects  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  B.  S. 


VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  SELF-PROTECTING  BROCCOLI. 
We  are  now  cutting  magnificent  heads  of  this  Broccoli,  which 
in  all  respects  seems  equal  to  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  CauUflower, 
and  as  the  qualities  and  value  of  this  are  so  well  known,  no 
greater  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  it.  This  Broccoli,  coming  in 
as  it  does  just  now,  when  the  season  for  Caulifiower  is  nearly 
over,  and  before  such  as  Snow's,  Osborn'e,  Backhouse's,  or 
others  can  be  had,  fills  up  a  gap  that  has  always  occurred  in 
the  supply  at  or  about  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is 
generally  a  greater  scarcity  of  choice  vegetables  than  at  any 
other  time,  as  Seakale  and  other  forced  vegetables  do  not 
generally  aid  us  much  till  after  Christmas.  Although  this 
fine  autumn  Broccoli  is  very  self-protecting,  I  find  it  always 
advisable  to  heel  a  good  many  in  on  a  warm,  sunny  border, 
where  they  can  be  easily  and  quickly  protected  by  throwing  a 
few  mats  or  other  covering  over  them  on  the  appearance  of 
sharp  weather.  So  cared  for,  the  heads  are  safe,  as,  although 
there  may  not  be  frost  enough  to  injure  the  white  heads  so  far 
as  to  discolour  them,  the  least  touch  always  imparts  a  strong 
taste,  and  quite  spoils  their  delicate  flavour.  I  could  tell  a 
Broccoli  or  Cauliflower  that  had  been  nipped  by  frost  by  the 
smell  after  being  cooked  without  seeing  or  tasting  it,  as  the 
odour  which  they  exhale  is  very  disagreeable.  Opinions  oa 
the  utility  of  laying  Broccoli  appear  to  differ,  but  there  is  a 
great  contrast  between  such  as  are  grown  in  rich,  enclose 
gardens  and  those  in  poorer  soils  in  open  fields  around  London 
the  stems  of  which  are  small  in  comparison  and  altogether  of 
a  harder  and  more  woody  nature.  Such  as  these  will  stand 
when  others  would  be  killed  outright ;  and  although,  no  doubt, 
laying  them  checks  growth  and  the  size  of  the  head  they 
produce,  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  quantity  of  small  one 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  crop  altogether.    This  being  so,  I 
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■would  advise  that  a  portion,  at  least,  have  their  stems  protected 
by  sinking  them  in  the  ground,  either  where  they  are  growing 
or  some  other  spare,  vacant  spot  where  they  can  be  put  closer 
together,  and  set  the  land  they  occupied  previously  at  liberty 
for  some  other  crop  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  to 
which  way  the  tops  slope  to  the  north  or  south,  it  matters  little, 
as  the  weight  of  snow  or  cold  is  sure  to  press  all  the  leaves 
down  flat  over  each  other,  and  it  is  these  that  then  protect  the 
stems  and  crown,  and  keep  the  little  warmth  there  is  in  the 
ground  by  stopping  radiation  and  preventing  the  frost  entering. 
Standing  upright  in  their  natural  position,  the  leaves  fall  away 
from  the  crowns,  which  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  plants,  and 
leave  them  fully  exposed  to  frost  and  the  blast  of  cold,  cutting 
winds,  under  which  ordeal  many  of  them  must  of  necessity 
succumb.  S.  D. 


EEMOVING  THE  SEED  FROM  ASPARAGUS. 
There  ia  in  The  Gauden  (p.  429)  a  very  good  article  on  the  growth 
of  Asparacas.  One  direction,  however,  ia  omitted,  viz.,  the  carefnlly 
picking  off  all  dropped  aeed,  the  rain  of  the  beat  bed  ever  made. 
Unleea  the  bed  be  carefully  swept  every  year  the  fallen  seeds  produce 
plants,  and  the  consequence  is  that  want  of  room  causes  progressive 
diminution  of  size,  nntil  at  last  the  heads  do  Bot  arrive  at  a  greater 
girth  than  a  quill  pen  ;  the  roots  get  irremediably  mixed,  weeding 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  done,  therefore  the  bed  that  should  have  been 
in  perfection  twenty  years  after  planting  has  to  be  destroyed  in  ten, 
and  all  owing  to  a  little  neglect  in  not  carefully  removing  the  seeds 
As  for  management  of  Asparagus,  the  less  said  the  better,  for  what 
applies  to  one  soil  fails  in  another,  nor  without  considerable  expense 
can  any  one  arrive  at  perfection.  As  for  forcing  Asparagus,  it  is  a 
mistake.  We,  in  Dorset,  every  year  try  the  plan  of  destroying  part 
of  an  old  bed,  but  the  produce  is  colourless  and  flavourless,  even  if 
you  do  succeed  in  producing  respectable-looking  heads  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  times  their  value.  Give  the  beds,  both  in  November  and 
March,  as  much  salt  or  brine  as  you  can  get ;  if  happily  you  reside 
Dear  the  eea  where  there  is  a  sandy  beaoh,  the  Asparagua,  equally 
with  the  Seakale.  enjoys  being  well  dressed  from  the  coast,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  an  immunity  from  sloga  and  worms.  The 
only  questions  not  settled — Should  a  bed  be  made  raised  or  flat  ? 
Should  there  be  good  drainage  or  none  ?  of  course,  supposing  the 
ground  fairly  dry.  Should,  as  at  Bath  years  ago,  large  patches  be 
cultivated,  or  ahould  only  aingle  lines  be  planted  at  a  distance  of  IS  in. 
between  each  plant  ?  Above  all,  never  cut  a  head  smaller  than  a 
man's  little  finder,  nor  ruin  ne.\t  year's  crop  by  cutting  at  all  after 
the  first  week  in  June,  and,  it  an  early  season,  not  so  late  as  that. 
Z'ition  Chenetj,  Dorset.  E.  E.  P.  Legge. 


Cloches  and  their  Prices. — I  was  asked  the  other  day  a 
fabulous  price  in  London  for  a  cloche.  Now,  judging  from  what  I 
saw  in  Paris,  and  from  what  I  know  as  regards  England,  I  am  satisfied 
they  can  be  manufactured  and  retailed  equally  cheap  in  both  coun. 
tries.  There  must  be  hundreds,  like  myself,  who  would  gladly  tako 
their  200  or  300  16-in.  cloches  it  they  could  get  them  at  Is.  or  Is.  Id. 
apiece  if  they  only  knew  where  to  get  them.  In  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  I  saw  acres  on  acres  of  them,  and  why  they  should  be  used  in  a 
drier  and  milder  climate  than  our  own  and  not  in  our  own  is  a  puzzle 
to  me.  For  early  Rhubarb.  Seakale,  winter  salads.  Strawberries, 
Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  &o.,  they  are  invaluable;  you  can  protect 
against  climate  without  unnatural  forcing.  Light  is  as  essential  for 
flavour  as  it  ia  for  general  growth,  and  a  larger  use  of  the  cloche 
would  enable  many  a  market  gardener  to  find  a  ready  sale  for  aalading, 
which,  I  believe,  is  largely  supplied  at  present  from  France,  ily 
object  in  mooting  this  cloche  question  ia  to  be  able  to  extend  my  salad 
growing  later  towards  winter  and  earlier  towards  spring  than  our 
climate  allows. — Khoda  Bux. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. — My  gardener  brought 
in  on  Wednesday  (Novembor  13)  one  of  Veitch's  Giant  Cauliflower.^, 
the  weight  of  which  was  8i  lb.,  and  the  circumference  42^  in.  The 
weather  haa  been  very  cold,  with  snow  and  frost ;  the  latter  obliged 
us  to  cut  it  before  it  bad  attained  its  full  growth  ;  it  has,  however, 
proved  e.xcelient  eating.  Is  not  this  an  unusual  size  in  this  inclement 
season,  even  tor  this  giant  kind  ?  The  seed  ot  it  was  sown  March  11, 
and  the  seedlings  were  pricked  out  May  1,  and  planted  out  June  19. 
— A.  L.  RoDFEEY,  A'eii/ieff  Ilall,  Neivmarket. 

Forcing  Rhubarb  and  Seakale.— At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  forcing  of  such  ven;etablea  as  these  is  occupying  attention, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  many  are  deterred' from  attempt, 
icg  so  simple  an  operation  hy  the  supposed   difficulties  of  the  under. 


taking,  whereas  both  may  be  most  successfully  forced  in  positions 
that  cannot  be  otherwise  utilised.  Wherever  boilers  are  fixed  for 
heating  hothouses,  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  there  is,  aa  a  rule,  some 
of  the  main  pipes  that  must  of  necessity  pass  through  positions  where 
their  heat  ia  not  required  ;  all  that  is  neoessary  is  to  make  up  a  rough 
box  of  the  desired  size,  and  plunge  the  roots  in  light  soil,  covering 
the  crowns  with  dry  leaves.  Fern,  &o.,  and  laying  over  the  whole  a  lid 
to  exclude  light ;  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  regulate  the  heat  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  box,  and  aa  good  a  supply  of  Seakale  and  Khubarb 
may  be  obtained  by  such  simple  means  aa  from  the  most  elaborately, 
finished  structure  built  specially  for  the  purpose. — J.   G. 

French  Beans  and  SoarUt  Runners. — Mr.  Groom  (p  453) 
argues  well,  yet  forgets  that  Kent  ia  the  garden  of  England,  and  that 
many  experiments  in  horticulture  may  succeed  in  that  county  which 
would  always  fail  where  the  stroke  of  the  south. west  wind  comes  ; 
and  it  there  be  much  water  near  the  Beans,  the  earliest  frost  finishes 
them  for  culinary  purposes,  often  causing  the  dry  ones  to  rot.  If  I 
may  ofler  a  suggestion  to  a  far  more  experienced  cultivator  than 
myself,  it  would  be  that  cool  frames,  covered  on  frosty  nights  only, 
would  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  French  Beans  throughout  the 
autumn.  These  Beans,  however  out  of  season  to  my  taste,  are  as 
mnch  out  of  place  as  the  Telegraph  Cucumber  before  salmon  comes 
in.  Last  spring  I  had  good  success  in  forcing  Strawberries,  and  they 
were  valuable  to  send  to  a  sick  friend  ;  I  ate  one,  an  Eugenie,  and 
thought  it  very  insipid.  The  only  vegetation  worth  extreme  forcing 
ia  that  tor  ornamentation.  All  flowers  pay  well,  and  are  as  requisite 
to  set  off  the  dinner-table  as  to  tarnish  a  bouquet,  or  complete  the 
dressing  of  a  lady's  hair. — Eugene    E.  P.  Legge. 

For  some  years  I  adopted  the  plan  of  late  sowing,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Groom  (p.  386),  bat  for  several  years  I  have  discon- 
tinued it.  I  now  sow  a  full  crop  regularly  about  the  third  week  in 
April  always  on  ground  trenched  three  spits  deep  and  well  manured, 
and,  if  possible,  have  the  rows  near  the  walks,  so  that  the  ground  is 
only  shaded  on  one  side  of  the  Beana  ;  they  are  staked 
with  freshly-cut  Sycamore  sticks  13  ft.  long  and  from  IJ  in.  to  2  in. 
in  diameter  at  their  base.  The  sticks  are  put  in  much  out  of  the 
upright,  slanting  from  the  row,  and  then  they  are  bronght  together 
and  made  to  cross  each  other,  like  the  letter  Xi  another  stick  rail 
fashion  being  laid  along  the  upper  angle  to  keep  them  in  shape,  as 
one  stick  springs  against  the  opposite  one  ;  and,  held  by  the  rail,  they 
withstand  gales  ot  wind,  which,  it  staked  in  any  other  way,  would 
render  them  useless,  taking  into  consideration  the  height  they  are 
grown.  The  rows  are  upwards  of  10  ft.  high,  and  clothed  with  foliage 
and  Beans  abundantly  every  season  nntil  destroyed  by  frost.  Ot 
course,  we  have  to  gather  them  by  means  of  steps,  but  the  rows 
occupy  no  more  ground  than  if  only  6  ft.  high.  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
stop  the  plants  when  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  once  or  twice  afterwards  ; 
also  to  keep  them  gathered  clean  throughout  the  season,  except  those 
left  for  seed.  The  Sycamore  sticks  are  only  fit  for  Beans  one  season, 
as  they  would  not  stand  wind  when  dry.  Ash  is  the  best,  and  will 
last  three  years  ;  but  the  Sycamore  underwood  is  plentiful  here, 
abouts,  and  the  thick  ends  come  in  for  Dahlias,  &o.,  thetullowing  year, 
or  they  do  for  the  labourers,  who  grow  their  Beans  less 
strong,  and  are  always  glad  to  have  a  few  Bean  sticks.  Carters' 
Champion  is  a  fine  sort  for  exhibition,  many  ot  the  poda  ot  which 
measure  8  in.  long,  but  I  think  the  old  sorts,  such  as  Painted  Lady, 
&c,  woald  produce  an  equal  weight  of  Beans. — J.  G.,  Exeter. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Legge'a  remarks  (p.  423)  respecting 

late  Scarlet  Rannera.  I  alwaya  try  to  have  them  aa  late  aa  possible, 
and  also  the  dwarf  French  Beans,  and,  after  forty  years'  experience, 
I  never  remember  having  any  complaint  as  to  their  being  out  of 
season.  Oa  the  contrary,  I  have  found  them  even  more  useful  than 
in  midseasoo.  This  year  we  had  the  last  dish  of  French  Beans  on 
the  2nd  inst. ;  they  were  gathered  (Oct.  30)  from  plants  growing 
close  to  a  south  wall,  the  ground  on  north  borders  at  that  date  being 
frozen.  We  also  had  a  good  supply  of  Runners  through  October; 
the  last  were  gathered  November  4,  after  several  slight  frosts.  I  had 
the  last  of  them  cooked  on  the  IGth  inst.,  being  then  plump  and 
fresh,  and  all  that  could  be  desired.  If  Mr.  Legge  oonld  have  taated 
them  he  would  have  said  no  more  about  Beana  not  being  nutritious; 
and,  aa  regards  usefulness,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Groom,  that  they 
are  aa  much  a  luxury  late  aa  early.— W.  Divers,  Wierton  Place,  near 
Maidstone. 

A  New  Early  Tomato,  the  Alpha.— A  basket  of  fruit  of 
this  variety  was  sent  us  on  August  23  by  Mr.  Frank  Ford,  of  Ravenna, 
Obio,  aa  the  result  of  his  experiments  during  several  years  in  pro- 
curing a  variety  that  combined  excellence  of  form,  colour,  and  quality, 
with  earliness.  Mr.  Ford  states  that  the  specimens  sent  were 
gathered  ninety-tour  days  after  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  hotbed. 
For  the  rest,  we  can  say  that  in  form,  colour,  solidity,  and  good 
flavour,  they  are  as  good  as  the  beat. — "  American  Agrioulturiat." 
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DEATH    OF    JAMES    McNAB. 

JiANr  of    our  readers  will  be   very  soiTy  to  learn,   and 

it  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  announce,  tliat  James 

McNab,    long   Curator   of  the    Royal   Botanic    Gardens, 

Edinburgh,  died  there  last  Tuesday.     Lately  apparently 

vigorous    and    in    good   health,    many    who   knew   him 

will   be  quite   unprepared    for  the  announcement  of  his 

death,  which  is  a  loss  to  horticulture,  to  the   Edinburgh 

garden,  and  to  Scotland,  throughout  which  he  was  so  well 

known    and     so 

greatly    esteemed. 

A  more  fitting  man 

to  be  curator  of  a 

botanic   garden   it 

would  be    difficult 

to   find,     being    a 

great     lover    of 

plants  and  having 

a    full    knowledge 

of    them  and   the 

essentials  of  their 

culture.     The 

Edinburgh  ga;den 

bore  marks  of  this 

in  many  ways — in 
its  rich  collections 

of    hardy      plants 

and  trees,  in  its 
Palms  and  other 
indoor  plants,  and 
reserve  gardens, 
which  were  the 
richest  we  know 
of  in  any  public 
garden.  Having 
early  made  a  good 
acquaintance  with 
United  States  and 
Canadian  plants 
by  travelling  in 
these  countries,  his 
knowledge  of  them 
was  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the 
curator  of  a  botanic 
garden  and  to  a 
landscajie  gar- 
dener. For  twelve 
consecutive  years 
before  1834  he 
served  as  an  ap- 
prentice, journey- 
man, and  foreman 
in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens 
with  his  father.  Besides  general  routine  work,  his  early  life 
was  much  devoted  to  the  preparing  of  plans  of  gardens, 
greenhouses,  heating  apparatus  by  steam  and  hot-water, 
as  well  as  in  the  drawmg  of  many  of  the  plants  which 
flowered  in  the  Edinburgh  gardens  and  nurseries  from 
the  year  1829  and  onwards.  These  were  figured  in  the 
"Botanical  Magazine,"  Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Garden," 
and  other  works.  The  year  183-1  was  spent  in  travelling 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  records  of  the 
more  interesting  plants  obtained  in  this  journey  are  to  be 
found  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  the  "  Edinburgh 


The  Late  James  McNab. 


Philosophical  Journal"  for  1835,  and  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Society."  In  1835  he  was  appointed  Curator  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Experimental  Garden 
at  Inverleith,  where,  besides  the  management  of  the 
garden,  he  bad  ^much  practice  in  landscape  gardening. 
This  situation  he  held  till  1849,  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  December,  1848,  he  was  appointed  Curator  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  At  that  time  the  garden 
contained   only  fourteen  imperial  acres.     Since  then  the 

history  of  the  gar- 
den has  been  one 
of  improvement,  of 
extension,   and  of 
progress,     largely 
owing  to  his  work 
therein.      In  addi- 
tion to  the  exten- 
sive     practice    of 
gardening,         Mr. 
McNab   has   often 
been  a  contributor 
to        horticultural 
literature,    as    his 
writings,  not  only 
in    The     Garden, 
but     also     in    the 
transactions  of  the 
Botanical      Socie- 
ties of  Edinburgh 
and    elsewhere 
amply  show.     He 
did    not,  however, 
confine  himself  to 
strictly     botanical 
and     horticultural 
matters ;     on    the 
contrary,  his  writ- 
ings embrace    nu- 
merous  essays  on 
Vegetable  Climat- 
ology,     landscape 
gardening,      and 
aiboriculture,     all 
of    which,    if   ga- 
thered     together, 
would   form  many 
volumes.     He  was 
a       corresponding 
member  of  several 
societies,    both    at 
home  and  abroad ; 
also    one    of    the 
original    members 
of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical    Sociefy, 
established  Febru- 
ary 8,  1836,  to  the  transactions  of   which  he  has  been  a 
frequent    contributor     ever    since    their    commencement. 
Regretting  his  loss  as  one   of  the   most  advanced  of  the 
true  school  of  gardeners,  we  have  also   to  regret  the  loss 
of  a  valued  contributor,  his  very  last  contribution  to  our 
columns  being  a  reply  to  a  question  on  Pandanuses  in  this 
issue.     His  family  will  have  the  sympathy  in  their  loss  of 
all  who  knew  him  well,  and  we   cannot  express  a  better 
wish  for   the  Royal  Botanic   Garden  and   its   collection 
than   that  they  may  always  be  in  the  charge  of  men  not 
unworthy  to  be  successors  of  James  McNab. 
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SUMMER  AND  WmTEE,  BEDDING  COMBINED. 
NoT7  that  there  is  snch  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  shape  of 
plants  suited  for  the  furnishing  of  flower  beds  in  winter,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  these  remaining  empty  after  the  summer- 
bedding  plants  have  been  cleared  away,  i.e.,  if  labour  and  the 
wherewithal  to  obtain  the  plants  are  forthcoming.  Of  course, 
it  is  useless  to  suppose  that  additional  labour  is  not  required 
to  carry  out  both  summer  and  winter  bedding ;  but  where  this 
is  allowed,  or  can  be  obtained  for  the  asking,  then  I  strongly 
recommend  this  kind  of  decoration  being  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  commensurate  with  means  and  demands.  After 
several  years'  experience,  I  would  not  now  give  up  my  bit  of 
winter  bedding,  even  if  challenged  to  do  so  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  little  extra  expense  which  it  entails.  There  are  potent 
reasons  why  winter  bedding  should  be  encouraged.  First, 
there  is  the  season,  when  all  around  us  is  bleak,  dull,  and  bare — 
leaden  skies,  leafless  trees,  flowerless  meadows,  and  silent 
woods ;  all  of  which  have  a  somewhat  depressing  eiiect  on 
most  temperaments.  It,  therefore,  behoves  us  to  endea- 
vour to  neutralise  this  prevailing  dulness  by  making  our 
gardens  as  cheerful  as  possible.  Another  reason,  and  one 
which,  to  those  fond  (as  thousands  are)  of  summer  bedding, 
should  be  the  great  reason  for  adopting  the  system  is  the  short 
period  during  which  summer  bedding  continues  in  perfection, 
for  the  thought  is  continually  haunting  one  that  it  will  fade  all 
too  soon.  The  adoption  of  winter  bedding,  however,  in  my  own 
case  has  obliterated  such  thoughts,  and  now  one  looks  forward 
to  and  has  a  continuation  of  real  pleasure  derivable  from  both 
systems.  Nor  has  this  been  the  only  result ;  others  equally 
beneficial,  perhaps  more  so,  have,  as  it  were,  accidentally  fallen 
in  our  way,  and  in  this  wise  :  It  having  been  a  siiie-qna-non 
that  summer  and  winter  bedding  must  meet,  compulsory  in- 
genuity had  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  result  in  the  most  effective  and  economical  manner 
Possible.  This  has  led  to  our  searching  out  and  using  as  summer 
bedders  many  hardy  plants  which  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  thought  of  using,  but  which  are  just  as  eifective  as  tender 
exotics  ;  nay,  in  some  cases  more  so  ;  and  which  when  planted 
in  the  spring  serve  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  are 
taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted  for  another  year.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  endless  labour  connected  with  the  short  duration  of 
summer  bedding  that  has  brought  it  into  disrepute  in  some 
quarters,  and  one  is  obliged  to  admit  very  justly  so,  but  if  we 
can  combine,  as  I  contend  we  can,  summer  and  winter  bedding, 
then  much  of  the  opposition  to  formal  parterre  planting  would 
cease.  From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  sort  of  com- 
promise, a  give  and  take,  a  tender  and  hardy  system  of  bedding 
is  that  which  is  here  advocated.  For  instance,  in  summer 
planting  a  goodly  number  of  the  more  handsome  and  showier 
growing  Conifers  and  other  shrubs  should  be  brought  into  use 
for  the  fiUiug  of  vases,  centres  of  beds,  and  as  dot  plants  in 
the  larger  beds.  Amongst  the  best  plants  for  this  purpose 
are  Retinosporas,  Thujas,  Junipers,  Cypresses,  Biotas,  Yuccas, 
standard  Golden  Yews,standardCotoneasters,variegated  Hollies 
and  Euonymuses.  For  lines  and  groundwork  the  following 
are  most  suitable,  viz  ,  Sedums  of  many  kinds.  Saxifrages, 
Sempervivums,  Cerastium  arvense,  Mentha  Paleginm  gibral- 
tarica,  Veronica  repens,  V.  incana,  variegated  Thyme,  variegated 
Arabis,  and  others.  These  hardy  plants  being  worked  in  with 
the  summer  arrangements,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  with  evident  improvement  to  the  tenderer  subjects,  give 
so  much  the  less  labour  when  the  time  for  the  winter  ar- 
rangement arrives,  a  few  days  at  the  most  sufficing  for  the 
clearing  out  of  tender  plants  and  replacing  them  with  hardy 
ones.  Amongst  the  best  for  taking  the  place  of  Pelargo- 
niums, &c.,  are  hardy  Heaths,  variegated  Ivies,variegated  Peri- 
winkles, Cotoneasters,  Berberis,  Aucubas,  variegated  Box, 
variegated  Enonymus,  Lavender,  common  and  variegated 
Thyme,  Pernettyas,  &c.  W.  W.  H. 


it  to  be  safer  to  take  np  the  fall-grown  bnlbs,  as  a  very  wet  or  a  very 
cold  winter  might  destroy  many  bulbs  which  could  have  been  eaved. 
I  would  not  leave  out  any  seedliugg,  but  the  young  brood  bulbs  ooght 
in  every  case  to  be  left  in  the  ground,  or  rather  be  replanted  imme- 
diately after  taking  np  the  full-grown  ones.  These  brood  bulbs 
have  a  coat,  which,  when  getting  quite  dry,  hardens  very  often  to 
suoh  an  extent  that  they  must  lie  one  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
can  start ;  whereas,  when  replanted  in  autumn  immediately  after 
taking  up  the  parent  bulbs,  they  will  spring  up  freely  in  spring,  and 
neither  cold  nor  wet  will  injure  them ;  on  the  contrary,  these  agencies 
will  break  the  thick  coating  and  allow  vegetation  to  take  its  coarse 
in  due  time. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


AUTUMN-PLANTING  GLADIOLI. 
"  Delta  "  (p.  413)  is  probably  right  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Most 
of  the  older  species  were,  as  a  rule,  left  in  the  ground.  For  many 
years  past  we  have  also  grown  several  thousand  bulbs  of  G.  Bowiensis, 
a  very  showy,  fine  variety.  For  the  last  six  or  eight  years  we  have 
left  them  in  the  ground,  only  taking  them  up  to  divide  and  replant 
as  the  roots  get  overcrowded  or  the  soil  becomes  exhausted ;  the 
result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  crop  of  bulbs  is  more 
numerous  and  finer  than  under  ordinary  treatment,  and  the  plants 
flower  with  great  vigour  and  profusion.  Bulbs  of  other  varieties  have 
also  been  left  at  times.  A  dozen  or  two  were  overlooked  in  herba- 
ceous borders  last  year,  and  neither  the  wet  nor  the  cold  appears  to 
have  injured  them.  Many  of  the  G.  Bowiensis  are  grown  in  rows, 
and  our  practice  has  been  to  form  a  ridge  of  fine  earth  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.  high  over  the  crown  of  the  ridge.  This  performs  two  functions 
possibly  equally  useful  to  the  Gladioli — it  keeps  them  dry  and  also 
warm.  The  better  sorts  of  Gladioli  will  not  bear  severe  frost,  and 
are  readily  injured  by  having  their  crowns  frozen  ;  consequently, 
those  who  plant  in  the  autumn,  or  leave  their  roots  for  several  seasons 
in  one  spot,  should  either  plant  rather  deeply  or  cover  the  surface 
with  powerful  non-conductors,  as  suggested  by  "  Delta,"  or  earth  them 
up  for  the  winter,  as  here  recommended.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  form 
a  ridge  over  a  row,  or  a  mound  over  a  patch  of  Gladioli  that 
shall  at  once  shut  o2  the  rains  and  exclude  frost.  On  heavy  or 
naturally  wet  soils,  however,  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  leave 
Gladioli  in  the  ground.  For  thangh,  doubtless,  many  failures,  and 
not  a  little  of  the  disease  which  not  seldom  proves  as  destructive  aS' 
it  seems  inacrntable,  originate  in  excessive  and  unnatural  dryness, 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  roots  cannot  live  or  remain  healthy  in 
saturated  earth.  Where  a  good  many  are  grown,  both  systems,  that 
of  dry  storing  and  autumnal  planting,  should  be  tried,  for,  with  such 
a  valuable  plant  as  the  modern  Gladiolus  it  would  not  be  wise  to  trust 
all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket.  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  there  is 
much  in  "  Delta's  "  idea  of  the  greater  hardiness  of  English-raised 
seedlings.  All  our  finer  Gladioli  are  the  ofEepring  of  one  or  more 
closely -allied  species,  and  the  mere  accident  of  the  birthplace  of 
seedlings  has  little  if  any  influence  in  determining  the  hardiness  or 
tenderness  of  the  plants.  After  many  years  of  careful  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  have  no  faith  in  acolimatisation.  For  example,  we  have 
not  one  iota  of  verified  truth  to  prove  that  either  the  Potato,  the 
Dahlia,  or  the  Scarlet  Runner  are  any  hardier  now  than  on  the  first 
day  of  their  introduction.  As  to  the  superiority  of  the  Gladioli  of 
the  Messrs.  Kelway,  that  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  cultivators,  and  ia 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  superior  skill,  special  cultLire,  and  suit- 
able soil  and  climate,  without  attributing  any  part  of  it  to  the  greater 
hardiness  of  their  many  thousands  of  seedlings.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Wintering  Gladioli  Out-of-doors. — It  having  been  suggested 
that  bulbs  of  Gladioli  when  left  in  the  ground  over  winter  will  start 
in  spring  quite  as  well  as  when  taken  up  and  replanted,  allow  me 
to  add  a  bit  of  my  experience  in  regard  to  this  matter,     I  believe 


STEM  ROOTS  OF  LILIES. 
I  HAVE  been  waiting  since  "Dunedin'a"  letter,  regarding  the  positive 
burtfnlness,  not  to  say  mere  UBelessness,  of  the  stem  roots  of  Lilium 
auratum  and  L.  speciosum,  appeared  in  The  Garden  of  the  26th 
nit.  in  the  hope  that  someone  would  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of 
Dame  Nature  in  this  matter.  I  can  imagine  the  surprise  and  horror 
of  the  dear  old  lady  at  this  outburst  of  treason  on  the  part  of  one  of 
her  most  devoted  sons.  Hitherto  she  has  been  generally  credited 
with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  resonroe  in  adapting  her  provisions 
to  the  special  requirements  of  each  of  her  widely  dispersed  children  f 
but  to  read  "  Dunedin's ' '  letter  one  would  imagine  that  this  has  been 
quite  a  mistake,  or  that  at  least  the  old  lady  is  getting  into  her 
dotage  and  making  great  and  ridiculous  mistakes  now.  Up  to  the 
present  Dame  Nature  has  been  supposed  not  only  to  provide  for  each 
class  of  her  children,  but  also  to  look  after  each  individual  as  well. 
Has  "  Dunedin  "  visited  these  Liliums  in  their  native  lands  ?  because 
if  he  has  not,  how  can  be  be  sure  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
special  provision  under  notice,  for  that  is  really  what  his  argument 
amounts  to  P    To  my  mind,  the  presence  of  these  stem  roots  in  L. 
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aaratnm  and  L.  speoiosnm,  while  they  are  wanting  in  L.  oandidam,  at 
once  enggeBts  that  the  two  former,  in  their  native  habitats,  are  under 
some  condition  whiob  does  not  affeut  the  latter  in  its  native  habitat, 
and  I  would  set  myself  to  asoertain  wherein  this  different  condition 
consists  ;  and  here  I  must  admit  that  I  disagree  entirely  from  "Dune. 
din  "  in  my  estimate  of  the  functions  of  the  stem  roots.  I  believe 
that  they  are  where  they  are  for  the  express  and  primary  purpose  of 
flnpplying  the  requirements  of  the  flowers,  and  thereby  taking  the 
strain  off  the  bulb  at  a  time  when,  according  to  "  Dunedin's"  own 
showing,  it  and  its  roots  are  engaged  in  building  up  the  sucoessional 
bnlb  ;  and  I  further  believe  that  in  their  native  haunts  these  stem 
roots  further  serve  the  purpose  of  staying  the  long,  wiry  stems,  and 
supporting  them  against  feho  disturbing  influences  of  the  high  winds 
which  must  sometimes  visit  these  highland  spots,  and  this 
steadying  function  must  also  be  of  immense  value  in  keeping  the  bulbs 
and  their  brittle  roots  undisturbed.  These  stem  roots  act  also  as  a  thatch 
to  preserve  the  bulbs  and  the  delicate  nursling  successionals  from 
over  much  damp.  The  quotation  with  which  "  Dunedin  "  winds  up 
his  letter,  from  one  whom  he  terms  "  a  professional  writer,"  is,  I 
think,  the  common. sense  view  of  the  purposes  of  these  stem  roots. 
Where  "  Dunedin  "  is  wrong  is  to  expect  the  stem  roots  to  continue 
their  horizontal  course  when  circumscribed  in  a  pot.  In  this  case 
they  must  either  go  upwards  or  downwards,  and  naturally  they  pre- 
fer  to  go  downwards.  If  now  and  then  one  of  them  gets  entangled 
in  the  scales  of  the  new  bulb  under  such  conditions,  that,  I  take  it,  is 
"  Dunedin's  "  fault,  not  Dame  Nature's ;  but  I  do  not  fancy  the  damage 
resulting  therefrom  is  anything  like  so  great  as  *' Dunedin"  would 
have  us  believe.  My  experience  is  that  such  stray  roots,  when  they 
do  occur,  do  no  harm.  "  Dunedin  "  is  entitled  to  all  honour  for  the 
valuable  researches  by  which  he  has  established  the  true  nature  of 
the  growth  of  Lilium  bulbs,  but  I  fear  that  in  this  matter  of  stem 
roots  he  has  not  pursued  the  same  philosophical  course  of  building  up 
theory  froai  actual  facts.  I  believe  that  to  cut  off  the  stem  roots,  as 
"  Dunedin  "  counsels,  and  thereby  throw  all  the  work  of  supplying 
the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  successional  bulb  upon  the  old  bnlb  and 
its  roots,  will  be  found  to  gradually  weaken  the  growth  and  diminish 
the  size  of  the  bulbs.  "  London  Stone,"  I  see,  in  your  last  number, 
asks  the  very  pertinent  question  how  "  Dunedin"  proposes  to  iucrease 
his  Liliums  "when  he  does  not  allow  them  to  seed,  and  scrapes  the 
stem  in  addition  ?  "  and  I  must  confess  I  await  his  answer  to  this 
with  some  curiosity.  It  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the  true  nature  of 
the  functions  fulfilled  by  these  stem  roots  by  a  series  of  comparative 
experiments,  and  when  "Dunedin"  can  place  the  results  of  such 
before  us,  and  by  them  prove  his  present  opinion  to  be  right,  I — and 
I  doubt  not  many  others — will  accept  the  result  cheerfully,  but  not 
till  then.  A.  S.  0.  N. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 
The  fine  autumn  with  which  we  have  been  this  year  privileged  has 
been  unusually  favourable  to  late.blooming  flowers  ;  indeed,  I  hardly 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  them  so  fine.  Brngmansia  sanguinea, 
which  has  now  stood  four  winters  with  me  in  the  open  border,  had 
fifty-two  expanded  or  semi. expanded  blooms  at  one  time  rather  more 
than  a  month  ago;  B.  lutea  has  also  been  very  fine.  They  began  to 
bloom  in  July.  I  cut  them  to  the  ground  with  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
and  cover  them  with  Cocoa-nut  refuse  till  May.  Fuchsia  cordifolia 
has  stood  out  six  or  seven  years  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  has 
been  full  of  bloom.  Ruta  albiflora  has  lived  out  for  several  years 
without  any  protection  whatever,  but,  unless  we  have  a  fine  and  late 
autumn,  it  seldom  blooms  well ;  this  year  it  has  been  perfection. 
Exogonum  purga  was  in  bloom  till  about  a  week  ago.  Arctotis  grandi- 
flora  is  not  quite  hardy,  but  it  is  a  splendid  bedding  plant ;  its  silvery 
foliage  and  great  orange  fiowers  are  equally  beautiful.  It  strikes 
freely  from  cuttings,  if  put  in  in  July,  and  the  old  plants  are  easily 
lifted.  Salvia  tricolor  has  been  a  bush  of  bloom  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  Lenoooarpus  alatus  has  only  just  had  its  white  berries 
blackened  by  the  frost  and  rain.  Aaterisens  maritimus  has  held  out 
bravely,  and  has  only  just  succumbed;  it  is  one  of  the  very  neatest 
and  best  of  the  dwarf,  golden.yellow,  perennial  Composites.  Dahlia 
Cervantesi  has,  as  usual,  been  very  handsome,  and  so  have  its  con- 
geners, which  bear  the  names  of  D.  coooinea,  aurantiaca,  and  lutea, 
especially  the  last.  It  is  so  pretty  and  useful  tor  decoration,  that  no 
garden  ought  to  be  without  it.  A  little  bush  of  Eupatorium  ligna- 
trinum,  which  stood  last  winter,  has  been  perfectly  smothered  with 
bloom.  A  very  early  form  of  Narcissus  prsecox,  from  Malta,  haa 
been  in  bloom  for  three  weeks.  An  equally  early  form  of  Galanthua 
nivalis,  which  was  collected  for  me  by  Lord  Walsingham,  either  in 
Albania  or  the  Ionian  Isles,  bloomed  both  last  year  and  this  in  the 
middle  of  October.  Crocus  Boryi,  orphanides,  medias,  vitellinus, 
ochroleucus,  nudiflorns,  Elwesii,  sativus,  Cartwrightianus,  Cam. 
bessedianus,  serotinus,  pulohellua,  p.  albus,  Clusii,  byzantinus,  longi- 
florus,  1.  melitensia,  cancellatus,  tingitanus,  and  damascenus  have 
been  in  bloom,  but  it  has  been  too  cold  for  these  autumnal  Crooi  to 
open  well.  H.  Habpue  Ceewe. 
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"  Dunedin"  says  (p.  433)  that  Mr.  Dod  "in  saying  that  he  gains  a 
year's  growth  by  buying  a  large  bulb,  is  simply  deceiving  himself, 
and  possibly  others."  Does  any  practical  cultivator  of  the  Lily 
believe  this  statement  of  "  Dunedin  "  ?  I  should  think  not.  I  am 
not  going  to  dispute  with  "  Dunedin  "  whether  the  old  bulbs  do  or  do 
not  die  annually,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the  largest  bulbs  produce 
the  strongest  stems  and  the  greatest  number  of  flowers,  as  a  rule, 
and  a  gardener,  if  he  wants  flowers,  should  certainly  buy  large  bulbs, 
if  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  for  they  are  higher  priced  simply  because 
they  are  believed  to  flower  better.  Practically  speaking,  Mr.  Dod  is 
quite  right.  "  Dunedin  "  may  call  it  what  he  likes,  but  by  buying  a 
large  bulb,  whether  we  gain  a  year's  growth  or  not  we  at  least  buy 
the  prospect,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  more  flowers.  I  will  cite  a  case  in 
point;  let  "Dunedin"  answer  it  if  he  can.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
bought  a  root  of  Lilium  auratum ;  it  produced  a  few  fine  flowers  the 
first  year.  Finding  the  root  larger  at  the  end  of  the  season,  it  was 
given  a  larger  pot,  and  the  following  summer  it  produced  a  still  better 
and  stronger  stem  and  more  flowers,  and  this  went  on  for  two  or 
three  years,  I  forget  exactly  how  many,  till  when  I  saw  the  plant  it 
had  a  stem  some  10  ft.  or  11  ft.  high  and  nearly  as  thick  at  the  base 
as  a  young  Larch  tree,  with  a  crown  of  fifty  or  sixty  flowers  upon 
it,  to  speak  within  safe  limits,  for,  it  my  memory  serves  me  rightly, 
the  number  was  even  greater.  It  was  the  grandest  Lily  I  ever 
saw.  Now,  the  question  I  wish  to  put  to  "  Dunedin  "  is  this  :  la 
whatever  way  that  Lily  bulb  grew,  it  at  least  got  larger  every  year 
(I  reckoned  it  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head  from  what  I  saw 
of  the  top  of  it), and  it  produced  a  proportionately  stronger  stem  and 
a  proportionately  greater  number  of  flowers,  and  I  submit  that  if  I 
had  judged  it  by  its  size  alone,  I  would  have  judged  correctly,  and 
that  by  every  year's  growth  it  had  upon  it  I  would  have  been  a  gainer 
— that  is,  by  each  year's  growth  I  should  have  had  a  bulb  possessing 
greater  floweringpower,  which  is,  I  suppose,  all  Mr.  Dod  means  by  say. 
ing  that  he  gained  a  year's  growth  by  buying  a  large  bulb.      J.  S.  W. 


ZINNIAS,  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE. 
When  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  once  termed  the  Dahlia  "  lumpish  and 
inelegant"  he,  in  all  probability,  intended  to  convey  hia  impression 
that  the  course  of  improvement  to  which  the  flower  had  been  sub- 
jected had  resulted  in  the  production  of  blossoms  of  decidedly  mono- 
tonous character,  in  the  rounded  angles  and  in  a  uniformity  of 
shape  that  presented  but  little  in  the  way  of  variety.  It  is  only 
an  enthusiast  with  the  Dahlia  that  will  linger  long  over  a  stand  of 
twelve,  twenty. four,  or  thirty-six  varieties,  however  finely  the  flowers 
may  have  been  grown.  The  double  Zinnia  is  passing  through  a 
similar  course  of  improvement ;  single  forms  have  become  almost 
entirely  lost  in  large,  full,  double  forms ;  the  size  of  many  of  them 
being  nearly  equal  to  that  attained  by  many  Dahlias.  But  tho  uniform 
perfection  of  shape  is  yet  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Zinnia,  perfect 
as  some  of  the  flowers  are ;  and,  in  addition  to  brilliant  colours  and 
variations  in  point  of  size,  we  also  get  differences  of  shape,  which 
really  lend  an  additional  attractiveness  to  the  flowers.  A  few  years 
ago,  and  double  Zinnias  were  a  thing  unknown.  When  the  double 
forms  did  appear,  they  were  warmly  welcomed,  because  at  that  time 
double  flowers  were  in  fashion.  The  Floral  Committee  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  a  body  which  took  a  decided  lead  in  encour- 
aging the  production  of  double  flowers,  and  not  without  making 
some  mistakes  in  doing  so,  have  lately  given  first-class  certificates  to 
single  Dahlias,  some  of  which  have  been  in  cultivation  nearly  half.a- 
century,  thus  reversing  its  former  policy  to  some  extent.  Perhaps, 
some  day,  the  single  Zinnias,  which  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  out 
of  cultivation  by  the  double  flowers,  will  be  recognised  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  one  good  characteristic  about  the  double  Zinnias  :  they  are 
not  in  some  instances  of  such  rank  and  unwieldy  growth  as  the  single 
types,  and  the  process  of  dwarfing  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  that 
of  multiplying  the  petals  in  the  flowers.  Careful  selection  also  haa 
done  something  in  the  way  of  inducing  a  better  habit  of  growth,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  often  happens  that  particular  types  of  flower 
get  improved  both  in  habit  and  blooms  at  the  same  time.  Some  of 
the  single  Zinnias  are  very  beautiful,  such  as  the  yellow,  carmine, 
rosy-purple,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  orange.  These,  with  the  white, 
which  is  after  all  not  a  good  white,  will  be  always  acceptable  for 
their  large  showy  blossoms  and  brilliant  colours.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  inspecting  in  August  last  a  large  trial  of  Zinnias  just  as  the 
flowers  were  at  their  best.  There  was  quite  a  garden  of  them,  for  a 
few    plants   of    each  variety  had^been  grown  on  in  pots  from  tho 
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seed  bed,  and,  when  they  had  eafcablished  themselvea,  had  prospered 
with  great  freedom,  and  each  had  formei  a  fine-branched  apecimen. 
Thia  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  the  double  Zinnia 
is  capable  of  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  I  must 
admit  the  result  was  in  every  way  favourable  to  that  form.  What 
fine  planta  they  make  for  catting  from,  and  the  act  of  cutting 
indacea  growth,  and  renewed  growth  bringa  a  freah  supply  of  flowera. 
In  the  caae  of  the  following  varieties,  which  form  the  pick  of  the 
collection,  the  flowers  were  very  large,  almost  on  a  par  with  some 
Dahlias  in  this  respect,  handsome  in  shape,  and  asaooiated  with  white 
and  brilliant  colours  :  Scarlet,  very  bright,  one  of  the  best ;  rosy- 
purple,  very  good  ;  atro-purpurea,  a  fine  hoe  of  deep  purple  ;  orange, 
bright  and  striking;  yellow,  coccinea,  rather  brighter  than  scarlet,  a 
remarkable  tint  of  colour  ;  crimaon,  very  fine  ;  Kermeaia,  very  fine 
carmine-crimson,  large  and  full ;  and  alba,  fairly  pure  in  colour, 
but  not  so  fully  double  as  the  foregoing.  There  ia  what  is  termed  a 
striped  section  of  double  Zinnias,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  answer- 
ing to  the  characters  given  to  them,  but  I  do  not  deny  their  existence  ; 
I  simply  atate  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  them.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Qountry  cut  blooms  of  both  double  and  single  Zinnias  are  much 
grown  for  show  purposes,  and  there  ia  aa  much  rivalry  in  the  efforts 
to  gain  first  prizes  aa  in  the  caae  of  Dahlias  and  Astera.  While  the 
Zinnia  lacks  the  great  size  of  the  Dihlia,  and  the  soft  beauty 
and  delicate  colours  of  the  Aster,  it  yet  includes  vivid  tinta  and 
lustroua  hues  foreign  to  both  these  popular  autumn  flowera,  and 
stands  of  well  grown  flowera  of  double  Zinniaa  are  moat  effective  on 
the  cut-flower  table. 

The  Zinnia  comes  under  the  denomination  of  a  half-hardy 
annual.  The  aeed  is  sown  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  early  spiing, 
and  the  planta  are  hardened  off  and  put  out  into  the  open  ground  to 
flower.  Many  spoil  their  planta  by  keeping  them  in  the  seed-pans 
and  boxes  till  they  are  planted  out,  ani  in  conaequence  the  planta 
become  drawn  and  grow  tall,  instead  of  fine,  free.branching 
examples.  When  they  are  grown  thug  thickly  together  the  roots 
cannot  well  form  good  balls  with  soil  adhering  to  them,  and  when 
transplanted  the  plants  are  some  time  before  they  make  a  start,  and 
when  they  do  they  seldom  branch  oat.  Those  who  care  for  Zinniaa 
prick  off  their  plants  from  the  seed-pana  into  other  bosea,  or  into  a 
bed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  are  put  sufficiently  far  apart  to  form 
good  balls  of  roots.  It  ia  a  gooi  plan  to  pot  a  few  of  the  earliest  of 
the  plants,  and  grow  them  on  to  come  into  flower  aa  soon  as  possible, 
BO  as  to  inaugurate  a  sacceaaion.  The  soil  for  the  Zinnia  should  be  of  a 
light,  rich  nature.  Leaf  mould,  manure,  and  a  good  sandy  loam 
make  an  ex:cellent  compost.  In  this  the  planta  root  freely,  and 
when  they  do  thia,  they  seldom  fail  to  do  well.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


How  to  Grow  AmpslopBia  Veitchi. — Most  persons  who  have 
seen  Veitch's  Virginian  Creeper  must  acknowledge  its  merits,  but  its 
beauty  may  be  enhanced  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  allowing  about  three 
stems  to  grow,  and  catting  off  all  the  side  shoota  close  every  spring, 
when  young  ones  quickly  grow  out,  covering  the  wall  with  a  delicate 
foliage  which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  some  new  and  beautiful  Ivy  ; 
these  branches,  although  so  tender  looking,  last  an  astonishing  time 
in  vaaes  or  worn  in  the  hair. — C.  E.  Isham,  Lmiport  Hall,  North. 
ampton. 

Ivies    and  Virgiaian   Creeper   on    Trees.— Allow  me   to 

nggest  that  instead  of  cutting  down  the  old  trees  at  the  back  of  the 

anger's  house  in  Hyde  Park,  a«  baa  been  recomuiended,  that  they 

b3  utilised  to  ehow  the  beauties  of  various  Iviea,  Virginian  Creeper, 

and  other  climbers  that  will  grow  in  London. — A  Cocicney  Gardener. 

Faaderotas. — These  comprise  a  small  group  of  dwarf  Alpine 
herbs  belonging  to  the  Pigwort  family  and  nearly  allied  to  the  WuU 
fenias,  of  which  we  have  two  species  in  cultivation.  There  are  also 
but  two  kinds  of  P?o3erota  in  gardens,  and  by  far  the  most  orna- 
mental of  these  is  P.  Bonarota,  which  is  found  amongst  rooka,  &o., 
on  the  Alps  in  varioas  parts  of  Auatria  and  Caroiola.  It  variea 
greatly  in  height,  being  from  2  in.  to  1  ft.,  which  appears  to 
bo  its  maximum  height.  The  stems  are  slender,  bearing  opposite, 
ahort-atalked,  roundish,  and  sharply-toothed  leaves.  The  individual 
flowera,  which  are  rather  small,  vary  from  pink  to  a  bright  violet 
colour,  and  are  borne  in  denae,  erect,  terminal  racemea  from  1  in.  to 
3  in.  long,  and  are  produced  during  May  and  June.  Though  it  haa 
been  known  to  oaltivatora  for  upwards  of  sixty  yeara,  it  ia  at  the 
preaent  time  a  very  scarce  plant  in  this  country,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  notice  it  included  in  the  catalogues  of  some  of  the  Continental 
nurserymen.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  P.  coerulea  of  Linnaoaa. 
P.  Ageria,  the  other  cultivated  kind,  ia  a  much  leaa  showy  plant.  It 
grows  from  1  ft.  to  li  ft.  high;  the  lower  leaves  are  small  and  roundish, 


the  upper  larger,  lance-shaped  and  pointed,  whilst  those  of  the  middle- 
portion,  which  are  the  largest,  are  ovate  and  tapering;  all  are 
unequally  and  sharply  toothed.  The  manner  of  flowering  ia  much 
the  same  aa  the  preceding ;  the  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  are  produced  in  May  and  June,  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alpine 
districts  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Tarioua  parts  of  Italy,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  thia  country  aboat  half  a  century  since. 
— W. 

Dwarf  Fuchsias. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  does  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  merits  and  beauty  of  Fuchsia  pamila,  a  pretty  little  gem 
far  too  seldom  met  with.  Fuchsia  globosa  on  poor  soil  nsed  to  be 
almost  aa  dwarf  in  habit,  though,  of  course,  with  far  larger  leaves 
and  flowers ;  and  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  Fuchsia  micro. 
phylla  and  macrantha  were  popular  bedding  plants,  though  hardly 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  unprotected.  These  had  small 
leaves  and  little  tubular  flowera,  and  were  altogether  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  either  in  lines,  groupa,  or  small  beds.  These,  with  not 
a  few  other >ld  favourites,  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  cultivation. 
— D.  T.  Fisn. 

Fuchsias  for  Planting  Out-of-doors. — It  ia  much  to  be 
regretted  that  growers  of  Fuchsias  limit  themaelves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  hybrids  of  garden  origin,  diaregarding,  or  nearly  so, the  impor* 
tant  species  which  we  have  had  so  long  ;  for  instance,  it  ia  seldom  one 
meets  with  that  fine  old  plant  Fuchsia  fulgena,  and  atill  aeldomer  do 
we  aee  F.  corymbiflora  in  good  condition.  Many  yeara  ago  I  met 
with  both  theae  in  a  garden  a  few  milea  from  Windaor  planted  out  in 
beds  in  the  flower  garden,  the  firat  named  being  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft. 
high,  the  laat  one  still  higher.  I  think  they  were  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  stowed  away  after  the  manner  of  Dahlias,  and  they  well  repaid 
the  trouble,  as  the  flowers,  like  those  of  all  the  section,  being  of  a 
pendent  character,  are  not  so  effective  when  seen  on  small  plants  as 
on  large  ones,  and  both  kinds  can  be  raised  from  seeds.  There  is 
also  a  small  variety  very  seldom  met  with,  and  for  many  years  I  lost 
sight  of  it  altogether,  but  I  eventually  ran  against  it  in  an  old  garden 
in  Surrey.  It  used  to  be  called  F.  parviflora  or  F.  microphylla.  It 
is  a  pretty  little  kind,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  grown  than  it 
ia,  aa  it  ia  a  moat  abundant  bloomer.  There  are  also,  I  believe,  one 
or  two  other  species  distinct  enough  for  ordinary  hybrids  to  be 
entitled  to  a  place  in  collections,  but  the  kinds  which  I  have  named 
are  pre-eminently  so. — A  Retired  Gardener. 

Lamium  striatum. — This  plant  almost  merits  the  designation  of 
perpetual  flowerer;  indeed,  I  have  known  it  to  be  in  flower  the  whole 
year  through,  bat  that  was  when  the  winter  was  exceptionally  mild. 
Its  beauty,  however,  lies  rather  in  the  variegation  of  the  leaf  than  in. 
the  flower.  Eirly  in  spring,  and  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  if  the 
weather  be  not  too  inclement,  the  variegation  ia  beautifully  marked. 
Itia  jaatone  of  those  plants  which,  if  instead  of  being  extremely 
easy  of  culture  demanded  heat  and  great  oare^  would  be  very  much 
prized. — J.  Cornhili,. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis. — This  is  a  charming  little  rock  garden 
plant  much  resembliog  a  Gloxinia  in  miniature,  and  it  ia  also  very 
intereating,  as  being  one  of  the  few  hardy  members  of  the  Gesnera 
family.  It  forms  dense  tufts  composed  of  numerous  small  rosettes 
of  leaves  which  have  the  appearance  of  thoae  of  the  Pyrenean  Ra- 
mondia  (R.  pyrenaica),  each  roaette  producing  in  spring  from  one  to 
five  slender  flower  stalks  bearing  from  two  to  four  blosaoms  eacb 
nearly  1  in.  long,  of  a  bluiah-lilao  colour  with  a  yellowish  throat.  It 
ia  found  in  the  Balkan  Mountains  growing  amongst  Moaa,  &c,,  on 
damp,  ahady,  ateep  declivities  at  considerable  elevations.  At  preaent 
it  is  rare  in  English  gardens,  but  it  should  be  sought  after  by  every 
lover  of  hardy  plants. — W. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden  Plants.— Attention  having  been 
directed  (p.  352}  to  the  merits  of  the  Valeriana  Phu  as  a  suitable 
plant  for  winter  and  spring  decoration  in  the  flower  garden,  might  I 
ask  if  this  plant  is  not  the  same  as  that  sometimes  called  Marsh 
Valerian,  a  British  plant  inhabiting  marshy  places,  and  having  white 
or  pale-coloured  flowers  ?  I  have  not  seen  it  for  years,  and  was  not 
aware  that  there  waa  a  golden  variety  of  it,  but  as  there  is,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  pretty.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  bright 
yellow  hue  could  be  given  to  the  pretty  foliage  of  the  common  road- 
side plant  Potentilia  anserina,  called  also  Silver  Weed  or  Goose  Grass, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  a  great  acquisition  in  flower  gardens,  and 
possibly  there  may  be  more  of  our  British  planta  which  might  be 
made  aervioeable  in  that  way.  For  many  yeara  I  had  a  pretty  white- 
foliaged  variety  of  the  common  Colt'a-foot,  which  may  be  common 
elsewhere,  and  I  believe  that  gem  amongst  planta,  the  variegated 
Polymonium,  is  only  a  variegated  form  of  the  wild  species,  and  very 
likely  several  others  of  our  wild  plants  might  likewise  be  turned  to 
good  account  in  a  decorative  way.  I  remember  once  running  acci- 
dentally againat  a  wild  plant  amongst  some  hardy  ones  in  a  nursery. 
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man's  oolleotion,  and,  obtaining  it,  I  found  it  was  by  no  means  a 

despicable  one.  It  ia  called  Meum  Athamanticum,  and  has  foliage 
much  resembling  that  of  some  of  the  Adiantume;  the  flower  is  nm- 
belliferons,  and  the  plant  is  only  remarkable  for  its  foliage.  And 
now.a-days,  when  fine-foliaged  plants  play  so  important  a  part  in 
flower  gardening,  hardy  wild  ones  should  be  sought  after,  being  most 
easy  of  culture.  The  ordinary  Stonecrop  has  been  enlisted  into  the 
service,  and  also  some  Saxifrages,  and  doubtless  the  number  might 
be  increased.  I  expect  some  one  will  take  up  the  case  of  the 
Valerian  alluded  to  abo^e,  and  I  hops  to  see  others  of  a  similar 
character  brought  into  notice. — A  Retired  Gardener. 

Saving  Old  Bedding  Pelargoniums.— I  agree  with  "Cam. 
brian"  (p.  112)  as  to  his  plan  of  eaving  old  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
having  saved  thousands  every  year  in  the  same  way  ;  but,  according 
to  my  experience,  "Cambrian"  has  omitted  the  one  thing  needful, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  put  in  the  boxes  they  should  be  placed,  if 
possible,  in  a  gentle  heat  to  give  them  a  start,  removing  them  when 
they  begin  to  grow  into  a  cooler  place.  If  this  be  not  done,  a  great 
many  are  liable  to  rot. — F.  Canxkll,  Felthorpe  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Tritonia  aurea  as  a  Border  Plant. — I  have  had  this  bulb 
in  the  open  ground  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  have  never 
noticed  the  shoots  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  frost.  The  clumps 
grow  stronger  each  year  and  flower  more  profusely,  and  they  get  no 
attention  beyond  what  I  give  to  the  border  iu  general.  They  are 
planted  in  a  corner  facing  south  and  east,  where  they  get  the  full 
benefit  of  all  sunshine  until  between  2  and  3  p  m.  I  think  they  kept 
in  flower  this  year  for  quite  a  couple  of  months.  I  have  not  fonnd 
them  to  stray  very  much.  They  are  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  sweet- 
scented  Clematis,  the  roots  of  which  may  prevent  them  wandering  to 
the  extent  Mr.  C,  W.  Dod  complains  of. — F.  J.  Alexander,  Fernlees, 
<}unnershtmf. 

The  Golden  Chickweed  in  Winter. — In  addition  to  this 
Chickweed  (Stellaria  graminea  aurea)  being  one  of  the  most  useful 
yellow  carpet  plants  in  summer  which  we  possess,  it  may  also  be 
made  to  form  a  dense,  thick  mass  of  bright  golden  leaves  in  autumn 
and  winter.  I  lately  noticed  a  large  patch  of  it  in  the  Wellington 
Nursery,  which  had  been  |left  undietnibed  for  yearr",  as  bright  as  I 
ever  saw  it  in  summer.  This  result  is  effected  by  allowing  the  plants 
to  produce  seeds  early  in  autumn,  and  then  cutting  them  down  close 
to  the  ground,  an  operation  which  causes  them  to  break  afresh  from 
the  bottom  and  form  a  golden. yellow,  close  carpet  in  winter.  Where 
hardy  shrubs  are  employed  for  filling  up  flower  beds  in  winter  this 
would  form  an  excellent  undergrowth. — S. 

Clematis  Pitcheri. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  Araeri- 
can  friends  watch  our  horticultural  proceedings,  and  that  they  set 
ns  right  now  and  then,  as  far  as  nomenclature  is  concerned,  in  the 
case  of  plants  truly  American.  I  have  made  many  enquiries,  and 
have  searched  every  work  which  I  have  come  across  to  find  out  the 
name  of  the  Clematis  described  as  scarlet,  and  figured  in  the"  Revue 
Horticole."  I  have  applied  for  plants  from  several  of  the  leading 
nurserymen  in  America  of  Clematis  Pitcheri  with  red  flowers  ([  was 
afraid  to  say  scarlet),  and  they  all  say  that  they  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  any  such  plant.  Their  description  agrees  with  that  given 
in  Gray's  "  Manual  of  Botany,"  viz.,  "  flowers  dullish  purple."  It 
seems  strange  that  such  a  mistake  should  have  been  made  between 
two  distinct  kinds,  for  the  plant  in  question  is  not  C.  Pitcheri,  but 
a  variety  of  C.  Viorna  called  coccinea,  a  plant  sparingly  found  in  a 
few  localities  in  the  United  States. — A.  P. 

Arum  Lilies  (Callas)  Out-of-doors.— I  agree  with  both  Mr. 
Hinds  and  Mr.  Williams,  that  this  Arum  makes  a  much  better  plant 
treated  as  an  aquatic  through  the  summer  season  than  managed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  We  put  some  out  here  this  year  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Williams  (p.  432).  We  had  a  large 
flat  bath  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle,  which 
held  eighteen  good  plants.  This  bath,  which  was  10  in.  deep,  was 
sunk  in  the  centre  of  a  border  up  to  the  rim  ;  about  6  in.  of  good  soil 
and  old  hotbed  manure  were  then  put  in  the  bath,  on  which  the 
plants  were  arranged  according  to  their  height;  the  bath  or  trough 
was  then  filled  with  water  until  it  reached  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Oa 
each  side  of  the  Arums  was  planted  a  small  group  of  variegated 
Maize,  and  in  front  of  the  bath  were  plunged  some  plants  of  Agapan- 
thns  ;  at  the  back  were  Tobacco  plants.  The  Arums,  which  seemed 
to  be  quite  at  home,  produced  a  very  good  effect.  I  was  requested  to 
let  the  plants  remain  out  in  the  bath,  which  I  did  nntil  the  12th 
inst.,  when  they  were  brought  in  to  all  appearance  a  complete 
wreck.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  they  recovered  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  finest  of  the  foliage  ia  very  much  spoilt  through  the 
froat,  of  which  we  had  9"^.  I  state-  this  to  show  that  this  Arum 
is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  winters  out-of.  doors,  at 
least  not  in  this  looality. — H.  Andrews,  The  Hilly  Salishunj^ 
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FUCHSIAS. 
Fiio>[  much  that  ha3  been  written  reoentlj-  on  these  most  use- 
ful plants,  it  might,  so  far  as  a  portion  ot  the  views  ex- 
pressed are  concerned,  be  inferred  that  Fuchsias  had  only 
recently  come  prominently  under  the  notice  of  cultivators,  and 
that  the  many  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  had  only  now 
been  discovered,  or  that  they  had  in  a  measure  been  neglected 
or  discarded  and  set  aside  in  favour  of  other  plants  more  orna- 
mental, and  generally  better  deserving  of  cultivation ;  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  or  opposed  to  facts.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  Fuchsias  are  not  now  so  well  represented 
on  most  of  the  exhibition  stages  as  they  once  were,  and  this 
despite  the  very  substantial  prizes  that  iu  some  places  are 
offered  for  them,  but  this  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  by  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  the  spirit  by  which  the 
best  plant  growers,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  where 
exhibitions  are  held,  are  usually  actuated,  that  is,  after  a  time 
a  disposition  to  take  in  hand  for  exhibition  only  those  plants 
that  are  the  most  difficult  to  grow.  So  general  is  this  the 
case  that  amongst  the  best  plant  growers  now  existing,  with 
many  of  whom  I  am  personally  acqiiaiuted,  there  is  scarcely 
one  who  did  not  commence  with  the  more  easily  managed  sub- 
jects, such  as  Fuchsias  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  and 
afterwards  turned  their  attention  to  those  things  that  need  the 
most  careful  study  as  to  their  requirements  and  unremitting 
attention  in  administering  to  their  wants.  Were  Fuchsias 
equally  difficult  to  produce  in  perfect  condition,  they  would 
doubtless  be  seen  at  all  our  principal  horticultural  shows. 
There  is  also  another  class  of  plant  growers  who  care  little 
about  Fuchsias,  or,  in  fact,  anything  else,  unless  it  happens  to 
be  the  plant  of  the  hour.  At  one  time  it  is  tricolor  and  bicolor 
Pelargoniums  that  find  favour;  next  it  is  zonals  that  take 
their  place  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  until  the  contents 
of  the  greenhouses  ot  those  enamoured  with  them  are  as  mono- 
tonous and  painful  to  look  upon,  and  as  devoid  of  elegance  in 
form  as  a  field  full  of  Poppies  ;  now  it  is  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  that  are  in  fashion,  which,  in  their  turn,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  supplanted  by  the  first  availa'ile  new 
subject  or  exhumed  old  one  that  can  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  a  sensation.  But  this  is  not  gardening 
in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  term.  That  consists  not  in 
fleeting  favour  tor  this  or  that  plant  for  a  time,  but  none  long, 
but  in  keeping  on  selecting  and  cultivating  as  many  plants  as 
are  found  really  worthy  of  attention,  and  thit  iiR'ord  the 
diversity  of  form,  colour,  and  contrast  generally  that  go  to 
constitute  the  true  charm  of  a  garden  cither  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  air.  So  far  from  the  cultivation  ot  Fuch- 
sias, as  grown  for  general  decorative  purposes  under  glass, 
being  on  the  decline,  or  ever  likely  to  be  so,  it  is  simply  the 
reverse  ;  tor,  excepting  the  large  and  diverse  family  of  Pelar- 
goniums, taking  them  collectively,  there  are  no  plants  so  much 
grown  as  Fuchsias.  Of  this  any  one  who  is  iu  the  hab;t  of 
moving  freely  about  the  country  and  seeing  many  gardens 
large  and  small  cannot  tail  to  be  aware. 

As  to  Fuchsias  not  being  so  much  used  for  bedding  as  some 
other  plants  are,  or  their  merits  entitle  them  to,  the  reason  for 
this  ia  equally  easy  to  see.  After  planting  out  iu  spring,  they 
are  not  so  soon  fully  iu  flower,  nor  do  they  ever  furnish  the 
same  amount  ot  colour  as  plants  that  bear  their  flowers  erect ; 
their  natural  drooping  habit  does  not  admit  of  this.  But  there 
are  not  many  who  have  anything  like  a  general  knowledge  of 
gardening  matters  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  their 
adaptability  for  planting  out.  There  are  few  gardens,  large  or 
small,  in  which  they  are  not  more  or  less  so  used,  except,  per- 
haps, close  to  towns,  where  the  plants  selected  are  generally 
such  as  will  make  the  greatest  blaze  for  the  short  summer 
months.  Fuchsias  are,  however,  much  superior  to  three-fourths 
of  the  tender  plants  that  are  usually  bedded  out  in  summer  in 
every  property  worthy  of  consideration ,  and  they  have  only  failed 
to  become  popular  through  their  not  producing  an  even  surface  of 
colour  that  tells  at  some  distance  off,  an  indispensable  condition 
with  many  in  their  choice  of  any  plant  for  this  purpose ;  but, 
as  better  taste  prevails  iu  these  matters,  I  have  no  doubt  their 
merits  will  be  more  appreciated.      But,  where  Fuchsias  are  to 
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be  thus  grown,  let  me  plead  for  better  treatment  than  covering 
the  surface  of  the  ground  occupied  by  their  roots  with  Ivy, 
Periwinkle,  or  anything  of  a  similar  character.  Ivy  quickly 
impoverishes  the  soil  to  which  its  roots  have  access ;  it  very 
soon  weakens  and  destroys  such  plants  as  the  common  white 
and  Turk's-cap  Lilies,  herbaceous  Pteonies,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
and  Phloxes,  all  of  which  I  have  tried  in  an  Ivy-covered  bed, 
but,  despite  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  given  them  without 
cutting  away  the  Ivy,  they  very  soon  perished,  and  the  latter 
two,  at  all  events,  of  the  above-named  plants,  are  so  well  able 
to  hold  their  own  against  most  others  as  to  get  considerably 
above  their  share  of  whatever  food  is  within  their  reach. 
The  proposed  treatment  of  Fuchsias  is  about  on  a  par 
with  the  usage  they  too  often  receive  under  pot  culture, 
where,  after  a  short  start  in  spring,  not  unusually  under 
Vines,  or  other  light  -  obstructing  influences,  they  are 
frequently  relegated  to  out-of-the-way  corners  in  conserva- 
tories or  other  structures  where  few  things  can  live  and  have 
a  good  appearance.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  good-sized  bed  in 
a  li^ht,  open  position  planted  with  Fuchsias  of  different  colours, 
dark  and  light.  The  plants  stood  1  yard  apart,  and  between 
them  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  bed  were  clumps  of  Lilium 
bnlbiferum  and  L.  candidum,  and  a  few  plants  of  the  white  and 
pink  varieties  of  Anemone  japonica,  which  required  nothing 
more  than  some  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  Fuchsias  towards 
the  end  of  summer  being  cut  away  to  keep  them  from  en- 
croaching too  far  upon  the  surroundings.  This  was  easily 
managed  without  showing  at  ail  that  any  cutting  had  been 
necessary.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops 
occupied  the  outer  edges  of  the  bed,  making  a  display  in 
spring,  and  dying  down  before  the  Fuchsias  had  pushed  their 
branches  in  a  way  to  interfere  with  them.  All  that  was  re- 
quisite was  to  cut  down  the  Fuchsias  as  soon  as  the  frost  des- 
troyed their  tops,  and  put  about  8  in.  or  9  in.  of  coal  ashes  o\  er 
their  crowns  for  the  winter.  This  covering  was  removed  in 
spriug,  a  moderate  quantity  of  manure  slightly  forked  in,  and 
the  surface  kept  clear  from  weeds  until  the  branches  of  the 
plants  almost  covered  the  ground.  Thus  managed,  I  never 
had  a  bed  tl^^t  gave  so  little  trouble  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
or  that  was  altogether  more  satisfactory.  The  quantity  of 
flowers  whic  h  it  furnished  for  cutting  without  their  being 
missed  was  worth  considering  where  cut  flowers  were  largely 
in  demand.  T.  Baixes. 


REGULATING   CONSERVATORY    CLIMBERS. 

Now  that  the  short,  dull  days  of  winter  will  soon  have  arrived,  it  is 
high  time  to  give  attention  to  the  thinning  and  regnlating  of  all  kinds 
of  conservatory  climbers,  in  order  that  the  light  and  air  which  they 
obetruct  may  be  allowed  to  have  full  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants 
beneath  them.  Much  judgment  and  discretion,  however,  are  neces- 
sary in  doing  this,  for  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
different  varieties,  and  their  mode  of  flowering,  whether  on  the  old  or 
yonng  wood,  a  good  deal  of  mischief  may  be  done.  If  wo  take  the 
Bignonias,  for  instance,  and  remove  the  long,  dependent  shoots  made 
daring  the  present  year,  we  take  away  the  bloom  that  would  appear 
in,  the  epring  ;  and  the  same  would  happen  in  the  case  cf  the  Lapa- 
gerias  and  others  ;  but  to  prune  out  such  from  Passifloras,  Tacsonias, 
and  similar  plantB  is  a  work  of  necessity,  in  order  to  allow  room  for 
fresh  shoots  to  occupy  their  places.  Those  of  the  current  season  having 
so  far  served  their  purpose,  at  least  two- thirds  of  them  formed  during 
the  eummer  may  he  removed,  leaving  the  remainder  till  fresh  growth 
has  made  some  progress,  when  they  too  should  be  cut  away,  except 
suoh  as  are  likely  to  be  required  for  laying  in  to  fill  vacant  places. 
This  kind  of  treatment  leaves  just  sufficient  foliage  to  keep  the  roots 
slowly  at  work  and  the  sap  io  circulation  to  feed  the  spurs  and  plump 
up  the  buda  left  near  their  base.  The  almost  perpetual  flowering 
character  of  Tacaonia  esoniensis  and  T.  Van  Volxemi  ia  each 
that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  away  anything  from  them  without 
sacrificing  some  bloom  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the  pendulous  shoots, 
and  the  only  way  to  keep  them  in  order  ia  to  be  constantly  regulating 
and  encouraging  the  young  ones,  and  gradually  cutting  out  such  as 
are  getting  too  long  or  becoming  exhausted.     This  will  prevent  undue 

rowding,  and  will  allow  their  Sowers  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    There  is  no  way  of  growing  these  equal  to  having  them  in  a 

ofty  ridge  with  just  the  main  stems  made  secure,  and  the  lateral 

branches  allowed  to  depend  straight  down  overhead,  which  is  far 

more  natural  and  effective  than  any  kind  of  training,  however  well 

^&y  be  carried  out ;  indeed,  these  and  Passifloras  are  only  adapted 


to  this  mode  of  culture,  and  exceedingly  graceful  they  are  when  well 
oared  for  and  not  allowed  to  get  into  a  wild,  entangled  condition. 

The  great  drawback  to  Taosonias  ia  their  liability  to  scale,  that 
often  assails  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
splashed  with  minute  spots  of  whitewash,  and  this  kind  of  scale  is,  of 
all  others,  the  most  difficult  to  kill.  The  best  remedy  X  have  ever 
found  is  to  paint  the  bark  of  their  stems  over  with  some  Fowler's 
Insecticide  mixed  with  clay  so  as  to  make  a  thin  wash  similar  to 
what  Vines  are  usually  dressed  with,  and  this  stifles  them  and  keeps 
the  plant  free  from  attack  for  some  time  after.  Paraffin  used  at  the 
rate  of  a  wineglassful  to  four  gallons  of  water  is  said  to  be  a  sore 
care,  and  if  so,  being  so  easily  and  quickly  applied,  as  it  may  be  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  cnltiva* 
tors  have  ever  experienced.  Lapagerias,  like  Tacsonias,  are  also 
very  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  insect,  and  likewise  thrips,  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  be  in  houses  where  the  atmosphere  is  a  little 
too  dry,  or  other  conditions  not  altogether  favourable  to  their  growth. 
Handwashing  these  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  process,  owing  to  the 
stiff  and  peculiar  formation  of  the  leaves,  and  here,  therefore,  the 
paraffin  will  be  of  rare  service.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  will  experiment  with  it,  both  alone  and  in  con- 
nection with  soft  soap,  Tobacco  water,  &o.,  and  give  a  report  for  the 
benefit  and  guidance  of  others.  If  this  be  done  carefully,  and  the 
quantities  of  each  ingredient  used  and  the  effects  produced  noted 
and  made  public  it  would  be  of  great  service. 

In  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  these  latter  lovely  climbers,  the 
thing  is  to  encourage  as  much  young  growth  as  possible,  and  the 
way  to  do  this  is  to  give  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the 
beginning  of  April  lo  the  end  of  October,  which  will  assist  it  throngh 
its  flowering  period  as  well.  In  Chili,  in  its  native  habitat,  it  blooma 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  sky  is  dull  and  overcast,  thna 
showing  that  it  is  fond  of  a  good  deal  of  moisture  at  that  time  ;  but 
if  we  look  at  the  structure  and  immense  substance  of  the  flowers, 
they  afford  convincing  proof  that  it  must  take  abundant  supplies 
to  feed  them.  If  well  drained,  and  in  a  bed  composed  of  rough, 
fibry  peat,  as  they  should  be,  it  ia  impossible  daring  the  summer 
months  to  give  too  much  water,  as  they  will  nearly  grow  in  it  if 
it  be  not  stagnant  or  remain  too  long  in  the  soil  to  cause  it  to 
become  sour  and  inert.  The  shoots  of  Lapagerias  flowering  only 
once  should  be  cut  away  when  the  blooms  die  off,  unless  it  may  be 
thought  desirable  to  save  any  of  them  for  seed.  These  come  on  pods 
of  various  lengths  and  sizes,  and  germinate  readily  when  ripe,  if 
sown  in  heat  in  sandy,  peaty  soil  kept  regularly  moist.  Next  to 
those  already  "mentioned,  I  think  Tecoma  jaaminoides,  one  of  the 
moat  desirable  of  conservatory  climbers,  but  to  get  it  to  flower 
freely  it  must  have  a  very  light  house,  with  full  exposure  to  the 
sun,  in  order  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened.  Even  with  these  advan- 
tages it  is  often  a  shy  bloomer  when  planted  out  where  its  roots 
can  run  unrestricted  ;  and  the  way  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory 
results  ia  to  confine  it  to  a  limited  space,  and  keep  it  rather  short  of 
water  during  the  early  part  of  the  autamn  and  winter.  The  habit 
of  this,  like  the  Bignonias,  is  to  flower  on  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  pruning,  therefore,  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 
Besides  the  general  cleaning  and  regalating  of  all  kinds  of  conser- 
vatory creepers,  the  present  is  the  best  time  for  adding  to  or  reno- 
vating any  old  borders  that  may  have  become  exhausted  or  the  soil 
in  an  unsuitable  state  for  healthy  root  action,  as,  owing  to  the  semi- 
dormant  condition  the  plants  are  now  in  they  will  bear  more  pulling 
about  than  at  any  other  season.  For  the  generality  of  them  there  is 
nothing  better  than  good  sods  of  fibry  peat  and  loam  chopped  up 
rather  coarse  and  a  liberal  supply  of  sand  added  to  keep  it  open  and 
porous.  If  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  of  this  mixture  is  given  and  a  cover- 
ing of  the  old  soil  laid  over  the  top,  it  will  result  in  a  greatly 
increased  state  of  health  of  the  plants  and  a  more  floriferous  habit. 

S.  D. 


Salvia  leucantha. — This  beautiful  and  abundantly  free-blooming 
Salvia  is  now  a  most  ornamental  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  winter 
greenhouse,  and  ia  well  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation  than  it 
receives.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  figured  in  Vol.  LXXIII. 
of  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  4318,  but  the  plate  by  no  means 
does  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  as,  indeed,  the  accompanying 
letterpress  frankly  admits,  saying  that  the  rich  violet  or  lavender- 
coloured  tomentum  of  the  calyx  and  the  pure  white  of  the  corolla 
cannot  be  well  represented  on  paper.  It  has  also  the  great  merit  of 
being  exceedingly  quiok-growing  and  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  a  small 
cutting  of  it  given  me  by  a  friend  (who  brought  it  from  Cannes, 
where  it  abounds)  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  which  was  only 
3  in.  in  height  when  put  out  into  the  open  border  at  the  beginning 
of  summer,  having,  by  the  time  it  had  to  be  lifted  again  in  Septem- 
ber, developed  into  a  large  bushy  plant,  requiring  a  10. in.  pot 
to  accommodate  it,  and  it  is  now  one  mass  of  flowers. — W.  E.  G. 
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A  DOUBLE-SPATHED   FLAMINGO   PLANT, 
The  '*  Bevue  Horticole  "  figures  a  variety  of  this  plant,  which  it  calls 


Madame  Jules  Vallerand,  a  sort  raised  by  M.  Vallerand.      It  seems 
very  like  Anthurium  Daviesi,  raised  in   England,    but    that  variety 


COOL-GROWN  BOUVARDIAS. 

The  best  plants  of  these  I  ever  eaw  were  grown  at  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Holmes,  &  Co.'s  nursery,  Handsworth,  Sheffield,  The  plants  of  which 
I  speak  I  saw  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  were  growing  out-of- 
doors  in  a  frame  with  the  lights  off,  under  the  shelter  of  a  Beech 
hedge.  This  would  be  about  the  end  of  August.  When  I  saw  them 
again  it  was  at  Christmas,  when  they  were  at  their  best — strong, 
sturdy  bushes  with  such  foliage  and  flowers  as  one  rarely  sees.  Of 
course,  they  had  been  reraovod  from  their  outdoor  quarters  some  time 
after  I  saw  them  and  pushed  ou  afterwards  in  a  kind  of  iutermediate 
temperature.  Previous  to  that  time  I  had  grown  our  own  plants 
under  glass  all  the  year  round,  bat  I  discontinued  the  practice,  and 
with  the  results  lately  mentioned  in  your  pages.  I  do  not  doubt  Mr. 
Baiues's  success  in  growing  his  plants  well  in  a  stove  during  the 
winter  (p.  436),  but  I  do  not  thiuk  such  treatment  is  necessary. 
Shoots  made  during  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter  in  a  stove  tempera. 
ture  produce  poor  flowers,  but  those  produced  from  hardy  summer 
growth  are  sturdy  enough  and  well  developed,  and  if  such  plants  be 
placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  about  October,  they  will  continue  to 
produce  Sowers  for  a  long  while.  A  temperature  of  from  55^  to  60''  suits 
them  best  during  the  winter.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  exists  on  the  subject,  even  amongst  the  best  growers,  but 
there  can  be  only  one  right  way  after  all,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  be  certain  what  that  way  is.  I  find  that  Mr.  G.  Baker,  of 
Coombe,  Surrey,  in  the  "Gardeners'  Assistant,"  before  referred  to  by 
me,  recommends  a  temperature  during  the  growing  season  of  from 
55°  to  65^,  and  the  "  coolest  part  of  the  forcing  house"  in  winter, 
in  which  structure  only  moderate  temperatures  are  recommended. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baines,  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
same  book,  recommends  a  growing  temperature  throughout  the  sum- 
mer of  from  70^  to  80*,  a  difference  of  nearly  20°.  At  the  end  of 
July  he  says  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame,  but  in  order 
to  have  flowers  throughout  the  autumn  he  recommends  the  plants  to 
be  again  early  introduced  to  a  temperature  of  from  63"  to  70"  at 
night,  with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  daytime,  which  looks  very 
like  treating  the  plants  to  a  stove  temperature  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  a  kind  of  treatment  which  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  find 
to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  positively  injurious  ia  general  cul- 
ture. Mr.  Baker's  advice  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  and  safest ; 
but  one  is  surprised  to  find  suoh  contradictory  advice  given  on  the 
same  subject  in  suoh  a  work  as  the  "  Gardeners'  Assistant." 

J.  S.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Anthnrium  Scherzeiianum  var, 

(figured  in  The  Garden,  June  12,  1875)  differs  from  it  in  having  the 
spathes  overlapped. 


Hybrid  Orchids, — Until  comparatively  recently  the  number  of 
garden-raised  hybrid  Orchids  existing  might  have  been  counted  on 
the  fingers.  I  well  recollect  the  time,  many  years  back,  when  it  used 
to  be  said  that  Orchids  were  at  least  free  from  the  hand  of  the 
hybridist.  Mr.  Dominy  was  the  first  to  show  to  the  world  what  it  was 
possible  to  accomplish  in  this  way  when  he  raised  the  exquisitely- 
beautiful  Cattleya  exoniensis  from  seed.  But  Mr.  Dominy*slabonrin 
this  particular  direotion  did  not  end  here,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
many  fine  hybrids  that  have  subsequently  made  their  appearance 
from  Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment,  notable  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  CalantheTeitchi,  and  more  recently  the  fine  Lselia  Domini- 
ana,  and  there  are  still  at  Messrs.  Yeitch's  hundreds  of  nnbloomed 
seedlings.  During  the  present  autumn  a  considerable  number  of 
Cattleyas  have  flowered,  remarkable  for  their  elegant  and  delicate 
colours  and  long  endurance.  They  are  the  result  of  crossing  such 
kinds  as  C.  labiata,  C.  Loddigesi,  C.  Aclandiro,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned hybrid,  C.  exoniensis,  which  is  thus  the  parent  of  a  second 
generation.  The  seediings  appear  to  be  almost  all  autumn  bloomers, 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  looked  at  from  a  general  gardening  point 
of  view,  as  in  this  way  they  add  to  the  comparatively  few  that  flower 
during  the  dull  season.  There  are  also  a  number  of  seedling  Masde- 
vallias,  some  eighteen  months  old,  growing  with  the  proverbial  free- 
dom of  the  species;  from  these  something  good  may  be  looked  for. 
These  hybrids  are  not  only  highly  interesting  to  those  who  make 
Orchids  their  especial  favourites,  bat  equally  so  to  the  many  who 
take  a  broad  view  regarding  the  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowering  plants  generally. — T.  Baines. 

Orchids  without  Heat. — In  furtherance  of  what  "  C.  W,  S." 
(p.376)  has  written  on  this  subject, allow  me  to  say  that  we  have  a  house 
of  Orchids  to  which  no  artificial  heat  has  been  applied  for  these  last 
two  years  beyond  what  has  been  needed  to  keep  out  frost,  and  I 
give  them  all  the  air  I  can  during  hot  days,  even  setting  the  door 
open,  I  find  that  they  like  all  the  air  and  light  they  can  get ;  in 
fact,  a  cool  greenhouse,  in  which  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  will 
succeed,  will  suit  most  of  the  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  Onci- 
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diams,  Lyraste  Skinneri,  Laslins,  Pleiones,  Ccelogynes,  and  Tricho. 
pilias.  The  honae  in  question  is  a  span-roofed  one,  rnnning  east 
and  west,  and  I  find  the  less  shade  they  have,  without  allowing  the 
Ban  to  burn  them,  the  better.  Miltonia  speotabilis  in  this  house 
his  produced  upwards  of  100  flowers;  it  is  well  exposed,  and  grows 
V  gorously.  L-jblia  Dayana  also  does  well  in  this  honee.  The  best 
plant  I  ever  saw  of  Dendrobinm  specioeum  grew  in  the  open  air 
daring  the  summer  time.  We  keep  a  large  quantity  of  Cypripedium 
insigiie  in  a  cool  frame  all  the  summer,  acd  plants  of  it  are  now 
coming  very  freely  into  flower.  It  is  a  plant  that  will  bear  as  much 
rough  treatment  as  an  Agapanthus.  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  re. 
member  saying  to  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  then  at  Ilillfield,  that  the 
time  would  come  when  Orchids  would  be  grown  as  easily  as  Fuchaias, 
and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion. — J.  Ckouchee. 

Cestrum  aurdHtlacum. — For  training  to  pillars  or  rafters  this 
fine  climber  is  unequalled  amongst  autumn-flowering  greenhouse 
plants,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  plant  requiring  the  simplest  culture. 
It  should  he  planted  in  a  bed  of  rioh  soil,  and  be  cut  hard  back  in 
spring.  Thus  treated,  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  every  autumn  a 
profusion  of  rich  golden  blossoms  in  long,  drooping  terminal  branches 
which  contrast  finely  with  the  bold  deep  green  foliage.  Though  it  ia 
a  native  of  Guatemala,  it  has  proved  itself  capable  of  withstanding 
finch  winters  as  the  last  two  in  warm  localities,  with  only  the  protec- 
tion of  a  wall.  If  it  does  prove  hardy  it  will  prove  a  good  addition 
to  decorative  wall  shrubs,  and  a  fit  associate  for  Habrotbamnus 
p'^rymboaus  and  H.  fasciculatus.— W. 

Warming  Small  Greenhousea. — Allow  me  to  describe  a 
Bimple  method  which  I  have  had  carried  out  in  my  greenhouae,  and 
which,  after  two  winters'  experience,  I  find  to  answer  very  well. 
For  thia  system,  however,  it  ia  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
firepla-'e  in  the  house  conveniently  situated  for  that  purpose.  My 
greenhouse  is  a  small  lean. to  against  the  gable  of  the  house.  My 
dining-room  fireplace  is  in  this  gable,  and  I  had  the  ordinary  back 
of  the  fireplace  removed,  and  a  small  boiler  inserted  in  its  place, 
which  forms  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and  in  which  the  water  ia 
easily  heated  to  boiling  point.  From  this  boiler  small  pipes,  about 
li  in.  in  diameter,  are  laid  underneath  the  greenhouse  stage.  A 
Small  cistern  is  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  stage  and  con. 
nected  with  the  hot.  water  pipes.  Thia  cistern  compensates  any  small 
loss  there  is  in  the  water  during  circulation  or  by  escape  of  steam. 
The  whole  thing  was  done  for  a  few  pounds,  and  the  after  espenao 
xs  nothing,  as  all  that  ia  neceasary  ia  on  a  frosty  night  to  put  a 
few  shovelafnl  of  cinders  on  the  fire,  and  this  will  keep  it  going  until 
next  day.  A  kitchen  fire  would,  of  course,  answer  still  better,  as 
the  heat  would  he  much  greater. — S. 

Salvias  in  Pots  v.  Planted  Out. — These  form  such  useful 
plants  for  furnishing  large  conservatories  where  large  masses  of 
colour  are  required,  that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  getting  up  a 
good  stock  of  them  is  of  importance  when  such  structures  are 
required  to  be  kept  gay  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  I 
have  tried  the  plan  of  planting  out  such  varieties  as  splendena, 
Heeri,  and  gesnereeflora,  but  although  larger  plants  may  be  grown 
■with  leaa  attention  as  to  watering,  &j.,  than  by  confining  them  ia 
pots,  I  am  convinced  that  more  floriferous  and  altogether  better 
plants  may  be  grown  by  the  latter  method,  as,  being  of  a  strong- 
rooting  and  gross-feeding  habit,  they  become  over-luxuriant  if 
planted  out  in  good  soil ;  and,  as  ia  well  known,  a  short-jointed,  well, 
ripened  growth  is  conducive  to  free  flowering,  it  follows  that  pot 
culture  ia  most  likely  to  attain  that  end  in  the  case  of  such  subjects 
as  the  Salvia,  and  on  the  score  of  economy  of  labour  there  is  not  so 
much  real  as  apparent  saving  by  the  planting-out  system,  as  the 
xtra  attention  of  lifting,  potting,  and  getting  the  plants  established 
would  nearly  counterbalance  the  labour  of  watering,  which  is  the 
principal  objection  to  the  pot  system.  It  ia  altogether  diflerent  with 
planta  like  the  Calla,  where  the  size  and  strength  of  the  leaves 
determines  the  size  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Salvia  a  well-furnishod 
head  of  flower  ia  of  mora  importance  than  the  size  of  individual 
flowers. — J.  Groom. 

Abutilon  Anna  Crozy.— Thia  new  hybrid  Abutilon  has  by  far 
the  brightest-coloured  and  largest  flower  of  any  of  the  new  varieties 
which  I  have  seen.  Its  colour  ia  a  fine  deep  purplish-rose,  and  its 
flowers  are  at  least  half  as  large  again  as  those  of  A.  Boule  de  Neige. 
They  are  most  perfectly  formed  and  of  fine  shape  and  substance.  It 
is  well  worth  adding  to  any  collection  of  greenhouse  planta.  I  re- 
ceived it  by  post  in  a  email  state  from  a  Lyons  nurseryman,  and  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  yet  in  cultivation  in  England  or  not. — 
W.  E.  G. 

The  White-flowered  Weigela.— To  all  thoae  about  to  order 
shrubs  for  out-of.doors  or  blooming  in  pots,  I  would  say  give  this  a 
trial.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  white.blooming  ehrubi 
grown. — J.  C.  F. 


JAPANESE  PRIMROSES. 
The  annexed  coloured  illustration  oC  Japanese  Primroses  re- 
presents a  race  of  hardy  new  forms  of  so  much  beauty  and 
variety,  that  the  wonder  is  they  are  not  much  more  generally 
grown  than  they  appear  to  be,  especially  as  their  value  for 
house  decoration  ranks  very  high.  -  We  are  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch  for  the  introduction  o£ 
Primula  cortusoides  amoona  or  P.  Sieboldi,  as  it  has 
since  been  designated.  This  was  followed  by  the  white 
variety,  the  Lilac  form,  known  as  lilaoina  (which  is  so 
distinct  and  altogether  so  unique  in  character  as  to  rank 
almost  as  a  species),  and  the  rose  and  white  variety  known  as 
grandiflora,  the  inner  or  upper  surface  of  the  petals  of  which 
is  white,  the  reverse  rose.  Probably  one  or  two  of  these  are 
garden  hybrids  raised  in  this  country.  It  appears  inexplicable, 
but  it  is  not  less  a  fact  that  these  fiue  forms  were  under  culti- 
vation in  this  country  for  a  considerable  time  before  new  varie- 
ties were  obtaiaed  from  them.  Probably  this  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  P.  amoona,  which  is  most  generally  culti- 
vated, rarely  matures  its  seed.  The  other  three  are  more  free 
ill  this  respect,  especially  the  variety  grandiflora,.  It  is  worthy 
of  record  that  three  almost  simultaneous  attempts  were  made 
to  cross-breed  from  these  fine  hardy  Primroses,  viz.,  by  M. 
Victor  Lemoine,  Nancy ;  Mr.  James  Allen,  Shepton  Mallet ; 
and  by  Mr.  A.  Deau,  Bedf  out.  We  have  heard  that  M.  Lemoine's 
new  types  are  both  fine  and  distinct,  and  that  they  have 
been  much  appreciated  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Alien  has  ob- 
tained some  charming  varieties,  among  them  pretty  lilac  and 
pale  mauve  forms  of  P.  araoeua,  and  Mr.  Dean  has  obtained 
a  valuable  break  both  as  regards  variety  and  colour.  Three 
of  these  are  represented  in  the  accompmjing  illustration  ; 
that  at  the  top  is  laciniata,  a  fine  kind,  remarkable  for 
its  large,  bold  flowers,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  hand- 
somely fringed  on  tlie  edges,  and  of  a  rich,  bright  purplish- 
red  colour,  a  tint  diflicult  to  represent  on  paper;  that  on 
the  right  is  purpurea,  a  sort  having  large  and  finely-formed 
flowers  of  a  bright  mauve-purple,  very  distinct  and  handsome ; 
and  that  on  the  left  is  maxima,  a  greatly-improved  form  of 
grandiflora,  largely  increased  in  size,  purer  in  colour  on  the 
surface,  and  deeper  on  the  reverse  side.  These  were  all 
awarded  first-class  certificates  at  South  Kensington.  Mr. 
Dean  has  also  raised  many  other  varieties  of  scarcely  leas 
merit,  but  the  foregoing  will  suSiciently  illustrate  their  value. 
One  chief  merit  possessed  by  these  new  Japan  Primroses  is, 
that  they  bloom  early,  coming  in  about  the  month  of  April, 
when  flowering  plants  are  not  particularly  plentiful ;  another 
is,  that  they  are  remarkably  free  bloomers,  throwing  up,  as 
they  do,  successional  flower  stems,  and  lasting  a  long  time  ia 
perfection.  For  not  culture  and  cool  greenhouse  and  conser- 
vatory decoration  they  are  unequalled  at  the  time  of  the  year 
just  alluded  to.  Their  cultivation,  also,  is  comparatively  easy. 
The  best  soil  for  them  is  light,  rich,  free  material,  consisting 
of  fibry  loam,  leaf-mould,  pulverised  manure,  and  some  grit 
to  keep  it  open.  When  grown  in  pots,  the  latter  should  be 
well  drained,  as  the  roots  keep  pi'etty  near  the  surface  ;  they 
are  also  impatient  of  excessive  moisture,  and,  when  planted  in 
the  open  ground  (for  the  Japanese  Primrose  is  a  perfectly 
hardy  plant),  they  should  be  in  thoroughly  drained  soil,  or  in 
raised  positions  on  rockwork.  The  roots  creep  just  below  the 
surface  and  form  eyes,  by  means  of  which  any  one  variety  can 
be  easily  propagated.  The  Japanese  Primrose  is  a  herbaceous 
perennial,  which  loses  its  leaves  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  it 
goes  to  rest,  and  breaks  up  again  early  in  spring.  E.  D. 
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Lepiodactylon  CALiroRNiCDH. — This  lovely  bright  pink  flower- 
ing plant  would  certainly  be  more  extensively  used  in  the 
flower  garden  but  for  the  supposed  difiiculty  as  to  increasing  it. 
IE  a  few  plants  be  taken  from  the  greenhouse  and 
put  into  an  intermediate  house  in  January,  they  will 
begin  to  push  out  young  shoots  of  which  cuttings 
can  be  made  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration.  They  may  be  inserted  in  cutting  pots 
flUed  with  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  with  sand  on 
the  surface  ;  well  drain  and  water,  and  let  the  bell- 
glasses  be  put  over  them ;  then  place  them  on  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  and  they  will  emit  roots  in  catting  of 
three  weeks  ;  the  glasses  may  now  be  raised  a  '^^^'litornT/a'm 
little  at  a  time,  till  they  can  be  left  off  altogether ;  '  '  ' 
they  may  then  be  potted  off,  set  on  a  gentle  manure  bed, 
and  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  May.  H.  H. 


Propigating  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. — I  find  that  these 
useful  plants  are  easily  propagated  by  means  of  leaves.  Leaf  cut- 
tings with  the  stalks  adhering  to  them  inserted  in  shallow  pans  of 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  propagating  frame,  made 
up  of  leaves  and  stable  manure,  soon  root  and  put  forth  a  shoot — a 
hint  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  OQltivators  having  limited 
accommodation,  and  who  are  anxious  to  increase  any  particular 
variety  they  may  possess. — A.  Hossack,  Rajleij. 

Verbenas  f  jr  Propagating. — Verbenas  required  for  propa- 
gating purposes  at  the  turn  of  the  year  should  now  he  kept  as  cool 
as  possible.  By  the  new  year  they  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  intro. 
ducing  into  heat.  They  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly 
and  rnildew,  which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  will  effectually  cripple 
them.  Dip  them  in  Tobacco  water,  or  fumigate  for  the  former  and 
dust  freely  with  sulphur  for  the  latter.  For  rapid,  easy  propagation, 
healthy  and  vigorous  plants  are  indispensable  j  there  is  then  no  diSi. 
culty  in  working  up  a  quantity  from  a  limited  stock. — J.  Coenhill, 
BiJjleet. 

Tuberous  Tropaeolums  from  Seed. — It  properly  treated,  the 
seed  of  tuberous  Tropseolums  does  not  require  twelve  months  in  which 
to  germinate.  If  sown  in  August  they  will  come  up  freely  in 
October.  I  have  raised  a  great  many  of  T.  tricolorum  and  azareum 
without  any  difiiculty  in  this  space  of  time. — J.  Cor-Vuill,  Bi/Jieef. 


Colonial  Museum  for  London  and  Proposed  Interna- 
tional Horticultural  Exbibition  for  1880.— On  these  auh- 
iects  we  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Wills,  of  Onslow 
Crescent,  South  Kensington  :  "  I  see  by  the  daily  papers  that  steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
with  the  view  of  allocating  as  a  site  for  the  Colonial  Museum,  the 
situation  which  I  had  the  honour  of  suggesting  in  my  memorial  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Her  Majesty's  Com. 
missionera  for  1851.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Council  have  so  quickly  responded,  and  that  they  are  anxious  that 
the  proposed  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1880  should  he  held.  I 
for  one  shall  be  delighted  it  it  should  prove  to  be  the  means  of 
stemming  the  torrent  of  adverse  fortune  which  for  many  years 
past  has  enveloped  the  Royal  Horticnltnral  Society,  and  destroyed 
its  usefulness  as  regards  the  advancement  of  horticultural  science. 
It  would  also  he  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  all  connected 
with  horticulture  if  it  should  prove  to  ha  the  means  of  the  gar- 
dens at  South  Kensington  remaining  in  the  hands  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Council  ef  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
great  boon  to  the  people  who  live  near  the  gardens ;  it  wonld  also 
secure  one  more  open  spot  for  joyous  recreation.  It  is,  therefore, 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  horticulturists  of  every  degree  will  join 
hand  in  hand  and  all  work  with  a  will  to  carry  out  what  will  prove 
to  be  a  grand  national  scheme.  Now  is  the  opportunity  for  deve. 
loping  an  internatiODal  horticultural  exhibition  worthy  of  the  name 
of  ns.  Let  all  now  unite  and  feel  that  we  have  only  one  common 
interest  at  heart,  namely,  the  advancement  and  maintenance  of 
horticulture  as  a  science  worthy  of  our  country.  Let  na  prove  to 
the  colonies  how  worthy  we  are  of  their  esteem,  and  to  all  subjects 
of  foreign  nations  how  delighted  we  shall  he  to  see  and  entertain 
them.  Horticulturists  have  been  treated  with  every  respect  and 
kindness  in  connection  with  many  of  the  great  horticultural  exhi- 
bitions  on  the  Continent.  Let  us  for  once  ahow  our  neighbours 
who  are  fighting  the  battles  of  horticulture  on  the  Continent  and 
elsewhere  how  much  we  have  appreciated  their  kindneas,  and  bow 


gladly  we  will  be  to  welcome  them  to  our  ahores  in  1880.  We 
shall  secure  the  patronage  and  most  valuable  support  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  will  be  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength,  as  all 
will  admit  who  have  seent;)  what  a  successful  issue  the  great  Univer- 
sal Exhibition  of  Paris  has  been  brought.  It  is  not  only  horticulture 
and  agriculture  that  wonld  benefit  by  the  suggested  amalgamation  ; 
it  would  also  be  the  means  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  minds 
of  millions  of  Her  Majeaty'a  aubjeots,  thereby  instructing  them  in 
the  peaceful  arts  and  sciences,  a  circumstance  which  could  only  be 
conducive  to  their  future  happiness  and  welfare." 
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Roses. 


Climbing  Koses. — Where  climbing  Roses  are  to  be  introduced 
to  plant  houses  of  any  description,  the  present  is  a  good  time  for 
planting  them  ;  but,  desirable  as  it  is  to  have  Roses  where  thoy  can 
be  trained  on  the  roof,  to  pillars,  or  in  other  poaitions  in  ordinary 
houses,  especially  where  there  is  no  structure  that  can  be  devoted  to 
them  alone,  it  ia  nevertheless  well  to  consider  the  matter  so  far  aa 
regards  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  Roses  before  introdocing 
them.  There  are  few,  if  any,  plants  that  are  more  subject  to  the 
two  greatest  of  gardening  peats,  aphides  and  red  spider,  than  Rosea. 
If  these  be  allowed  for  only  a  short  time  to  have  passession  of  them, 
they  will  injure  the  flowers  and  disfigure  the  foliage  to  auoh  an,  ex- 
tent as  to  make  the  plants  more  an  eyesore  than  an  ornament,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  communicating  the  insects  to  everj'thing  in  the 
house  grown  under  them,  on  which  they  will  live.  For  this  reason  it 
becomes  a  necessity  all  through  the  growing  season  to  have  recourse 
almost  daily  to  a  copious  application  of  water,  with  either  the  garden 
engine  or  sj-ringe.  In  their  case  no  mere  sprinkling  will  be  found  of 
much  use  ;  therefore,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  Rosea 
grown  in  this  way,  their  presence  on  the  roof  of  an  ordinary  conserva- 
tory is  not  advisable  where  the  body  of  the  house  is  required  to  be 
kept  gay  by  the  continuous  introduction  of  flowering  plants,  render- 
ing the  use  of  the  water  impossible  without  the  manifest  damage  and 
disfigurement  of  the  flowers  standing  under  them.  Insufficient  fore- 
thought in  this  matter  usually  ends  in  disappointment.  When  they 
can  be  trained  on  a  glass  end  of  such  struclurea,  where  the  frequent 
applications  of  water  will  not  fall  directly  upon  anything  of  conse- 
quence below  them,  there  with  advantage  they  may  be  grown. 
Their  close  proximity  to  the  light  in  a  position  of  this  sort 
will  be  another  point  in  their  favour. 

Border  for  Rases. — To  insure  Roses  lasting  for  any  con- 
siderable  time,  the  bed  or  border  ,in  which  they  are  gi*own  should 
contain  sufficient  soil  to  support  them.  Although  a  good  deal  of 
assistance  may  be  given  to  the  roots  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure,  the  annual  removal  of  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil, 
and  the  replacement  of  it  with  new  material,  still  these  will  not  com- 
pensate  for  too  limited  an  amount  of  space  wherein  the  roots  can 
extend.  One  of  the  firat  matters  to  bethought  of  is  sufficient  drain- 
age. This  should  consist  of  several  inches  of  material,  such  as  brick 
rubbish  broken  fine  enough,  clean  gravel  or  burnt  clay  ballast,  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  should  be  an  outlet  drain  from  the  bottom  ;  over 
this  put  thin  turf  aods  with  the  Grass  side  downwards.  These  allow 
all  the  superabundant  moisture  to  pass  from  the  soil,  and  more  effec- 
tually prevent  the  earth  from  washing  into  the  drainage  than  any 
partially  decomposed  vegetable  matter  will  do.  Over  them  place  the 
soil,  which  should  consist  of  good  strong  loam,  like  that  in  which 
Rosea  out-of-doora  are  found  to  thrive  the  best;  to  this  should  be 
added  as  much  rotten  manure  aa  will  make  the  whole  a  moderately 
rich  bed  for  the  roots  to  feed  upoo  as  aoon  as  they  begin  to  extend, 
but  aa  the  bed  ia  of  a  somewhat  permanent  character,  a  couple  of 
small  spadesful  of  i-in.  bonea  to  each  wheelbarrowful  of  soil  will  be 
an  advantage. 

Selection  of  Plants,  &c. — In  selecting  plants  for  a  position 
of  this  sort,  the  moat  continaoua  blooming  varieties  will  be  found 
the  beat.  Marechal  Niel  ia  a  general  favourite,  producing,  as  it 
does  under  favourable  conditions,  large  crops  of  handsome  flowers  ; 
yet  I  consider  it  anything  but  the  best  Rose  for  such  situations.  It 
is  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  grower,  and,  unless  skilfully  managed 
by  a  yearly  reduction  of  considerable  portions  of  the  wood,  to  be 
replaced  by  strong  new  shoots,  it  becomes  a  thicket  of  small,  com- 
paratively weak  apray,  the  greater  portion  of  which  doea  not  flower. 
It  alao  appeara  in  many  places  to  be  aomewhat  short-lived, 
cankering  off  at  the  base,  or  going  wrong  in  other  ways,  whether 
grown  on  ita  ewn  roots  or  worked  on  the  uanal  stocks.  Any  of  the 
freest.growing  Tea  kinds  that  are  found  to  do  well  for  indoor  cul- 
ture will  usually  be  preferable  to  Mareohal  Niel,  giving  that  which 
ia  of  very  great  importance  in  the  case  of  Roses  in  such  positions, 
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viz.,  a  longer  continnaoce  of  bloom.  There  are  no  structures  in 
which  a  general  collection  of  plants  is  cnltivated  wherein  Rosea  on 
the  roof  can  so  advantageously  be  grown  as  in  a  Camellia  house, 
for  here,  if  trained  not  too  thickly,  so  as  to  darken  the 
plants  too  much,  the  shade  afforded  by  them  during  spring 
and  summer  would  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise, 
and  the  free  use  of  water  required  by  the  Rosea  would  do  no  harm  to 
the  Camellias  ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  houses  whera  Roses  cannot  be 
treated  exclusively  as  they  need  to  be  in  the  matter  of  heat,  they 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  bloom  at  the  time  when  the  flowers  may  be 
wanted  in  the  way  in  which  they  will  do  in  a  regular  Rose  house. 
Roses  for  planting  out  in  this  way  should  always  be  plants  that  have 
attained  a  good  size  and  strength.  The  small  weakly  specimens  that 
are  sometimes  used  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  year  or  two  before 
they  make  much  progress,  and  sometimes  fail  altogether,  as  when  any 
plant  possessing  only  a  small  amount  of  roots  is  thus  placed  in  a  con. 
eiderable  body  of  soil,  the  latter  frequently  gets  into  a  sour,  un. 
healthy  condition  before  the  roots  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  take 
possession  of  it. 

Planting  Roses.— The  plants  ahould  be  turned  out  of  the  potp, 
and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  loosen  the  roots  wholly  from  the  soil, 
so  as  to  lay  them  out  full'  length  in  the  bed.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  will  be  found  better  to  plant  such  Roses  when  their 
growth  is  dormant  than  to  delay  it  until  further  in  the  winter  or  till 
spring,  when  they  wonld  be  to  some  extent  under  the  immediate  ex. 
citing  influence  of  more  or  less  fire-heat  or  increasing  sun  power, 
either  of  which  would  be  inimical  to  their  flowering  next  season, 
through  the  fact  of  the  buds  being  all  at  once  excited  into  growth 
before  any  progress  at  all  had  been  made  by  the  roots.  Nothing  is 
more  suitable  to  use  for  such  purposes  than  any  examples  that  may 
be  in  hand  or  can  be  procured  of  Roses  that  are  getting  too  large  for 
pot  culture,  as  by  employing  these  there  will  be  no  loss  of  time,  as  they 
will  bloom  the  ensuing  season.  No  further  cutting  back  will  be  re. 
quired  than  shortening  the  strongest  shoots  slightly,  or  the  removal 
of  weak,  useless  growth.  Before  the  plants  are  put  in  their  places 
it  will  be  well  to  wash  them  freely  with  Tobacco  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  sulphur,  as,  it  even  no  living  aphides  or  red 
spider  can  be  detected  upon  them,  the  eggs  of  these  may  exist,  which 
it  is  very  necessary  to  destroy  previous  to  their  coming  to  life,  for 
prevention  is  better  than  cure  in  their  case,  as  fumigation  often  harms 
the  foliage,  which,  like  that  of  most  other  hardy  plants,  is  more 
tender  and  susceptible  of  injury  when  grown  under  glass  than  ont. 
of-doors.  In  the  case  of  Roses  planted  out  in  situations  such  as  these, 
or  in  houses  where  more  or  less  fire.heat  will  be  applied  as  the  winter 
advancea,  where  any  renewal  of  the  aoil  is  necessary  this  may  be 
immediately  done,  through  which  interference  with  the  roots  at 
the  time  when  growth  ia  commencing  will  be  avoided,  a  circumstance 
that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  ability  to  flower  in  the  way 
desired.  As  much  of  the  surface  soil  should  be  removed  as  can  be 
done  without  mutilating  the  roots,  replacing  it  with  new  material  of 
a  description  like  that  recommended  for  the  first  formation,  treading 
it  down  tolerably  solid. — T.  Bai.nes. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Coleuses  and  Alternantheras.— Coleuses  that  are  required 
for  growing  in  pots  or  for  bedding  purposes  will  row  need  to  be  kept 
in  a  moderate  heat.  It  there  be  a  deficiency  of  room  in  the  house  or 
pit,  where  such  subjects  are  to  be  wintered,  cuttings  may  be  taken 
from  any  large  plants  that  exist,  which  will  soon  strike,  it  covered 
with  bell.glasses  in  a  genial  temperature ;  the  old  plants  may  then 
be  thrown  away.  Alternantheras  that  have  been  struck  from  cuttings, 
or  plants  that  have  been  taken  up  from  the  flower  garden  and  potted, 
should  be  kept  in  a  growing  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  in  the 
night  and  supplied  with  water  as  required.  If  maintained  in  a  healthy 
state  through  the  winter,  they  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  cuttings 
in  the  spring. 

Vallotaa. — These  easily-grown,  handsome,  flowering  bulbs  should, 
during  the  next  three  months,  be  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  roots  ; 
yet,  as  they  are  an  evergreen  apecies,  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  completely  dried  up,  or  the  leaves  will  flag,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  causing  them  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off  before  their 
time,  which  would  not  only  prevent  their  fully  blooming  the  ensuing 
summer,  but  wonld  also  considerably  reduce  the  strength  and  size  of 
the  bulbs.  This  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  those  who  require 
plants  in  flower  to  decorate  sitting-rooms.  A  9. in.  pot  will  hold 
four  or  five  full.sized  bnlbs  of  Vallota  that  will  continue  in  bloom 
for  a  month.  It  is  easily  grown  and  readily  propagated,  increasing 
quickly  through  the  production  of  numerous  offsets,  which  are 
formed  every  year  at  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs.  These,  when  about 
the  size  ot  large  Peas,  will  have  made  two  small  leaves  each  and  a 
small  root  or  two.    They  should  be  placed,  eight  or  ten  together,   in 


6in.  pots,  well  drained,  in  ordinary  sandy  loam,  in  which  they  may 
remain  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  Like  the  flowering  bulbs,  they 
must  not  receive  so  much  water  during  the  winter  as  in  the  growing 
season. 

Violets. — If  a  few  ot  these  that  have  been  prepared  during  the 
summer  be  now  lifted  with  balls  ot  earth  so  as  to  disturb  their  roots 
but  slightly,  and  transferred  to  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots,  they  also  should 
be  accommodated  in  a  frame,  from  which,  if  required,  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  greenhouse,  or  a  dwelling  room  where  their  fragrance 
will  be  appreciated.  In  all  cases  with  plants  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion that  at  this  season  are  kept  in  frames,  it  is  essential  that  they 
have  abundance  of  air  by  removing  the  lights  for  a  few  hours  on  fine 
days,  and  tilting  them  when  it  is  wet ;  it  this  precaution  be  not  taken 
they  will  become  drawn ;  aphides  also  increase  much  faster  where 
there  is  an  insufficiency  ot  air  admitted  ;  dip  or  fumigate  as  soon  as 
the  presence  ot  this  pest  ia  discovered. 

Flower  Garden. 
Lifting  and  Storing  Dahlia  Roots. — In  many  parts  of  the 
country  Dahlias  have  escaped  being  cut  down  by  frost  much  longer 
this  autumn  than  usual,  and  there  is  often  a  disposition  to  allow  them 
to  remain  undisturbed  as  long  as  they  continue  to  flower ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  tops  are  destroyed  by  frost,  the  roots  should  at  once  be 
taken  up.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
time  in  the  ground  the  result  is  the  latent  eyes  that  exist  round  the 
base  of  the  stems,  and  intended  to  form  shoots  for  the  coming  season, 
are  at  once  started  into  growth.  To  such  an  extent  will  this  some- 
times occur,  that  no  eyes  remain  from  which  the  plant  can  make 
growth  in  the  spring,  although  the  tubers  may  be  quite  sound.  These 
dormant  buds  are  very  often  destroyed  by  tho  following  bad  practice. 
When  the  tops  are  cut  off  at  the  usual  distance  of  8  in.  or  10  in. 
above  the  ground,  and  the  roots  lifted  and  placed  with  the  stema  up. 
wards,  the  sap  continues  to  ascend,  and  oozes  out  where  the  tops 
have  beea  severed,  running  down  and  keeping  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  stem  wet,  which  causes  it  to  rot  and  turn  mouldy  right  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  kills  the  buds  at  the  base.  To  prevent  this,  ths 
roots,  when  taken  up,  should  always,  for  a  time,  be  placed  top  down- 
wards on  a  shelf  in  an  empty  Vinery  or  dry  shed,  where  they  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  ot  frost,  or  they  may  be  bung  up  on  naiia  in  a 
similar  position  against  a  wall  in  any  dry,  airy  building,  the  object 
being  to  get  them  dry  without  delay,  after  which  they  may  be  stowed 
away  in  any  place  where  there  is  no  possibility  ot  their  getting 
frozen,  or  of  the  roots  becoming  too  dry  and  shrivelled,  to  prevent 
which  they  can  be  covered  over  with  dry  Fern  or  straw.  At  the 
time  of  taking  them  up,  see  that  the  names  are  legibly  written  on 
the  labels,  which  should  be  secured  to  the  stems  with  wire,  as  twine 
or  bast,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  often  rots  during  the  winter. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias  should  now  be  taken  up  and  placed 
either  in  pots  or  boxes  as  closely  as  the  crowns  can  be  got  together, 
with  a  little  drainage  underneath,  and  just  as  much  soil  round  the 
roots  as  will  keep  them  moist ;  this  will  be  found  much  better  than 
heeling  them  in  under  stages  in  greenhouses  or  similar  places,  where 
they  are  too  much  in  the  dark,  and  receive  an  excess  ot  water  that 
drips  from  the  plants  above.  These  fine  old,  late,  sum ner-floweriog 
subjects  are  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  should  be ;  they  are 
easily  managed,  increase  readily,  take  up  but  little  room  during  the 
winter,  and  they  will  live  through  the  winter  anywhere  out  ot  the 
reach  of  frcst. 

Tritomaa  are  not  safe  in  the  open  gronnd  from  frost  in  many 

parts  ot  the  kingdom,  and,  even  in  the  most  favoured  localities,  if  it 
be  desired  to  increase  them  they  should  be  now  taken  up,  the  crowns 
divided,  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  coal-ashes  in  a 
frame  where  they  can  be  so  far  protected  as  to  keep  the  soil  from 
being  frozen  ;  this  latter  precaution  should  always  be  taken,  even  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  are  quite  hardy  ;  when  their  roots  are  in  a 
pot  they  suffer  much  more  from  frost  than  in  the  open  ground  :  this 
at  first  sight  may  appear  unnacoountable,  but  the  way  it  occurs  ia 
thus  explained  :  When  the  soil  is  confined  within  the  restricted 
limits  of  a  pot,  it  has  not  room  to  expand  when  frozen  in  the  same 
way  as  when  in  an  uoconfined  position,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
an  inward  compression  takes  place  which  crushes  the  roots  within 
it ;  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  commonest  plant  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  the  soil  frozen  about  its  roots  when  so  placed. 

The  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger),  with  its  improved 
variety,  II.  niger  maximus,  are  well  worthy  ot  extensive  cultivation, 
flowering,  as  they  do,  at  a  time  when  outdoor  flowers  are  scarce, 
and  during  a  festive  season  when  they  are  so  muoh  required  and  ap- 
preciated. With  but  little  care  or  attention  these  plants  will  con. 
tinue  to  bloom  throughout  the  entire  winter  should  the  weather  prove 
moderately  mild,  and  even  during  severe  weather  the  protection  ot  a 
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few  hand-glasses  or  a  frame  will  generally  inaure  an  abundance  of 
fine,  large,  and  pare  white  blooms  from  the  beginning  of  December 
until  the  early  part  of  March.  Christmas  Roses  are  of  easy  oultnre 
and  by  no  means  difficult  to  increase.  Early  in  spring  large  roots  or 
patches  may  be  nnceremonionaly  cut  into  moderately  small  pieces 
with  a  sharp  spade  and  planted  out  singly,  where  they  will  soon  be- 
come well  established  plants,  and  will  flower  freely  during  the  follow- 
ing and  succeeding  winters.  When  all  fallen  leaves  have  been  cleared 
from  lawns  and  similar  places,  it  may,  in  some  oases,  be  necessary  to 
again  pass  the  mowing  machine  or  the  scythe  over  the  Grass,  and  if 
the  principal  gravel  walks,  or  those  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
flower  garden  or  the  residence,  are  found  to  be  considerably  soiled 
through  decaying  leaves  or  worm-casts,  or  where  the  surface  may 
have  become  covered  with  Moss,  a  portion  of  the  surface  should  be 
scraped  off  and  should  be  replaced  with  a  thin  coat  of  clean  gravel, 
which  will  tend  to  give  the  whole  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness  during 
the  witter. 

Lily  cf  the  Valley. — This  favourite  plant  is  seldom  really  well 
managed  out-of-doors  in  this  country,  except  by  those  who  grow  it 
for  sale.  To  the  fact  of  its  naturally  hardy  constitution,  enabling 
it  to  exist  in  any  ont-of.tho-way  place  with  the  least  possible  care 
and  attention,  may  be  attributed  its  frequent  neglected  condition. 
The  Lily  of  the  Valley  has  the  character  of  enjoying  partial  shade, 
and  through  an  impression  that  this  is  necessary  the  position  choseu 
for  it  is  often  so  near  trees  or  shrubs,  the  roots  of  which  impoverish 
the  soil  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  it  from  receiving  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  nutriment  necessary  to  enable  it  to  form  stout  flower- 
ing crowns.  Another  source  from  which  a  weakly  state  arises  is 
through  the  plantation  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  being  permitted  to  remain 
too  long  without  removal  until  crowded  together  in  away  that  precludes 
the  possibility  of  their  attaining  che  requisite  strength  to  produce 
healthy  aod  vigorous  blooms.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  plant- 
ing;  choose  a  piece  of  good  ground  completely  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  roots  of  trees,  dig  it  thoroughly  15  in.  deep,  working 
in  plenty  of  rotten  manure  ;  if  the  soil  be  heavy,  add  2  in.  or  3  in. 
of  sand  or  road  grit.  In  removing  the  plants  from  the  old  bed  it 
vpill  bo  well  to  select  those  with  the  strongest  crowns  for  forcing  this 
season,  dividing  the  remainder  of  the  strong  from  the  weak,  and 
planting  them  separately.  Open  shallow  trenches  12  in.  apart, 
allowing  6  in.  between  the  crowns  in  the  rows,  cover  with  2  in.  of 
soil,  on  the  surface  place  a  rsisture  of  rotten  manure  and  leaf  mould, 
for  although  the  plant  (being  a  native  of  Britain)  is  necessarily  quite 
hardy,  yet  in  common  with  all  those  that  are  moved  in  autumn,  it  is 
better  to  protect  the  roots  from  severe  frost.  Some  growers  nlant 
early  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  Lily  in  question  begins  to  grow, 
but  after  trying  both  plans  I  prefer  the  present  season  for  that 
purpose.  Strong  crowns  are  essential  to  the  production  of  fine 
flowers ;  to  insure  these  plenty  of  water  is  necessary  in  dry  weather 
whilst  the  leaves  are  green  in  summer.  Keep  them  quite  clean  from 
weeds  j  the  plants  will  increase  fast,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  ground  becomes  too  full,  take  up,  thin  out,  and  re- 
plant. For  forcing  always  select  the  crowns  with  round,  plump  buds, 
as  these  only  will  bloom. 

Heibaceous  Borders. — Most  of  the  plants  here  will  shortly  be 
in  a  condition  to  have  their  tops  removed  ;  this  is  necessary  for 
appearance  sake,  but  is  not  justifiable  upon  any  other  grounds.  The 
tops,  although  they  may  have  no  vitality  in  them,  afford  protection  to 
the  roots  and  dormant  buds  that  lie  thickly  about  the  crown  just 
under  the  soil.  When  the  old  flower  shoots  are  removed,  the  crowns 
sometimes  suffer  in  two  ways,  first,  from  the  absence  of  shelter  that 
would  be  afforded  were  the  tops  allowed  to  remain,  and  also  from 
another  and  often  more  serious  cause.  In  many  cases  the  stems  are 
hollow,  and,  when  these  are  cut  at  1  in.  or  2  in.  above  the  ground, 
they  get  filled  with  water  down  to  the  bottom,  right  to  the  very  point 
where  the  buds  are  formed  that  are  intended  for  the  ensuing  year's 
growth.  To  inflict  as  little  injury  as  possible  in  this  manner  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  first  place  never  to  remove  the  tops  from  a 
plant  whilst  there  is  any  vitality  in  them  ;  for,  until  dead,  they  must 
impart  strength  to  the  roots,  and,  when  in  a  condition  for  removal, 
they  should  never  be  cut  so  close  as  is  generally  practised.  Instead 
of  severing  them  near  the  surface  leave  them  S  in.  or  10  in.  high  ; 
so  treated  they  will  not  be  an  eyesore.  In  the  case  of  anything  that 
is  at  all  tender  a  little  dry  Fern  or  litter  may,  with  advantage,  be 
placed  round  and  over  the  crowns.  All  weeds  should  be  removed  by 
band  and  the  ground  raked  ;  but,  in  places  where  there  are  yet  any 
leaves  to  fall  from  deciduous  trees,  anything  in  the  shape  of  mulching 
over  the  entire  surface  should  be  deferred  until  all  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  can  be  cleared  off;  as,  if  the  mulching  is  put  on  whilst 
the  leaves  are  yet  falling,  it  is  afterwards  a  difficult  matter  to  clear 
them  off. 


Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — Placing  bunches  of  Grapes  in  bottles  of  water  to  pre- 
serve them  during  the  winter  is  a  system  often  practised,  and  nnder 
certain  circumstances  it  possesses  many  advantages.  In  Vineries  full 
of  plants,  and  where  there  are  many  Grapes  hanging,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  rot- 
ting, and  in  such  cases  it  is  mucb  better  to  cut  the  fruit  and  bottle  it 
than  to  let  it  spoil  on  the  Vines.  Many  old  Vineries,  too,  are  far 
from  being  waterproof,  and,  consequently,  ill  adapted  for  keeping 
Grapes.  Moreover,  where  there  are  only,  as  often  happens,  a  few 
dozen  pounds  of  fruit  hanging  in  a  large  house,  from  which  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  firing  to  keep  out  frost  and  damp  for  any  length 
of  time,  cutting  and  bottling  may  be  profitably  resorted  to.  In  cut- 
ting bunches  for  this  purpose  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  of  the  shoot  between 
the  main  stem  and  the  bunch  should  be  removed  along  with  the  fruit. 
This  piece  of  wood  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  which  may 
either  be  laid  down  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  allow  the  bunch 
to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  shelf  or  whatever  else  may  be  best. 
Pint  bottles  suit  most  bunches,  and  they  need  not  be  quite  filled  with 
water;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  covered  that  is 
sufficient.  In  order  to  prevent  too  much  water  from  passing  through 
the  wood,  the  cut  end  may  be  half  charred  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
water.  A  fruit  room  in  which  Apples  and  Pears  keep  well  is  a  good 
place  in  which  to  put  Grapes  bottled  in  this  way.  The  atmosphere 
about  them  should  be  kept  dry,  and  the  temperature  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  40^  They  should  also  have  air  and  plenty  of 
light  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Under  this  treatment  few  berries 
will  decay,  and  their  flavour  will  not  deteriorate  much.  Grapes  may 
also  be  kept  by  cutting  the  bunches  as  if  for  bottling,  and  running 
the  cut  end  of  the  wood  into  a  fresh  Potato.  Thus  circumstanced, 
they  may  be  hung  up  in  a  room  like  that  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made.  This  plan  is,  however,  not  so  good  as  bottling.  When 
the  bunches  are  cut  for  these  purposes,  the  Vines  should  be  pruned 
at  once,  and  all  cleaning  required  should  be  done.  Grapes  need  not 
be  cut  merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Vines  which  do  not 
suffer  through  fruit  hanging  on  them,  even  until  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  the  following  season. 


Plant  Vagaries. — What  is  one  to  think  of  learned  and  pro- 
fessedly scientiflc  men  who  talk  such  nonsense  as  that  quoted  in  The 
Garden  of  last  week  (p.  450)  from  a  lecture  of  M.  Alpbonse  Lavallee, 
delivered  before  the  members  of  one  of  the  Paris  colleges?  First, 
we  are  told  that  "  shrubs  and  underwood  generally  will  thrive  and 
flourish  when  planted  under  Beech  trees,  but  will  not  even  live  when 
planted. under  the  shade  of  the  Walnut;"  and,  secondly,  that  "Nettles 
will  only  thrive  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and 
that  when  these  are  removed  the  Nettles  move  too,"  Not  one  of 
these  statements  is  true.  In  the  first  place,  underwood  does  not 
thrive  and  flourish  under  the  Beech ;  it  is  the  worst  tree  in  the  forest 
for  injuring  and  destroying  such,  for  which  reason  sportsmen  detest 
it,  as  cover  cannot  be  grown  where  it  is  planted  extensively.  As  to 
the  Walnut,  underwood  take  to  it  kindly.  Not  far  from  where  I 
write  there  is  a  tall  and  shadowy  Walnut  tree,  round  the  trunk  of, 
and  in  close  contact  with  which.  Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  and  Laurels 
form  an  impenetrable  thicket,  and  they  have  been  there  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  With  regard  to  Nettles,  it  is  true  they  often  take 
possession  of  waste  heaps  and  places  near  dwelling  houses,  where 
they  are  not  disturbed,  but  they  jast  grow  as  well  about  the  open 
skirts  of  the  woods,  and  in  the  fields,  and  elsewhere,  as  I  could  show 
any  summer,  only  in  the  fields  and  about  the  hedgerows  the  farmers 
keep  them  down  as  much  as  possible  by  cutting  them  over  or  putting 
a  handful  of  salt  on  their  roots,  as  I  have  often  seen  them  do.  It  is 
such  statements  as  those  of  M.  Lavallee  that  help  to  bring  the  teach- 
ings of  scientific  men  into  contempt. — J.  S.  W. 

The  Gold  Medal  Boiler. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  gives  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  this  boiler,  which  he  has  used  in  his  nursery  for 
several  years.  It  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  it  burns  any  kind 
of  fuel  that  comes  in  its  way. 

Sleclianism  in  Plants. — I  send  you  a  tendril  from  a  Passio^ 
Flower  which  is  a  perfect  helitic  or  spiral  spring.  The  helitic  spring 
is  in  general  use  in  the  construction  of  various  classes  of  machinery, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  plant  production  in  question, 
or  some  similar  one,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  adaption  of  its  form 
to  mechanical  appliances. — J.  A.  H.,  Gateshead, 

'i  he  Weather  in  the  Midland  Counties. — Already  11°  of  frost 
have  been  registered  here,  and  a  considerable  depth  of  snow  has  fallen. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  really  a  hard  winter  or  not  I  cannot  predict,  but 
if  so,  we  have  not  many  berries  for  the  small  birds  to  feed  upon. 
The  foliage  of  many  of  our  Oaks  is  still  green,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  late  autumn  of  1860,  which  many  have  cause  to  remember, 
J.  MiLLEE,  Clumber, 
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TREES,   SHRU3S,  &   WOODLANDS. 

AUTUMN  TINTS  ON  FOREST  TREES. 
Beautiful  and  distinct  as  are  the  leaves  of  many  o£  the 
choice  exotics  which  adorn  our  gardens  and  shrubberies,  yet  in 
the  blending  of  the  autumnal  tints  of  our  indigenous  park  and 
forest  trees  there  is  an  appropriateness  to  the  season  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  among  the  occupants  of  the  close-shaven 
lawn ;  and  as  it  is  with  the  native  trees  that  the  forester  has 
principally  to  deal,  and  to  them  that  even  the  landscape  gar- 
dener must  trust  for  shades  to  produce  his  most  permanent 
effects,  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  a  ride  through  Surrenden- 
Dering  Park,  in  Kent,  on  the  2ad  inst.,  when  the  noble  trees 
with  which  that  park  is  so  profusely  studded  had  attained  the 
climax  of  their  autumnal  splendour,  may  interest  the  readers 
of  The  Gakden.  Passing  the  front  of  the  mansion,  the  only 
piece  of  "  verdant  sculpture  "  about  the  grounds  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  closely  trimmed  and  compact  Yew  hedge  which  shel- 
ters the  south  terrace  from  the  east  and  north-east  winds. 
Looking  thence  across  the  west  t  ;rrace,  towards  the  garden 
front  of  the  house,  and  through  a  network  of  the  already  bare 
twigs  of  a  spreading  Ac,  cia,  the  yellowish-green  of  a  hand- 
some deciduous  Cypress  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  rich 
dark  green  foliage  of  a  towering  Wellingtonia,  while  rising 
behind  and  far  above'  both  is  a  dense  and  darker  mass  of  Elm 
and  Silver  Fir.  Near  the  centre  of  the  lawn  a  Bne  Tulip  tree 
presents  a  compact  array  of  leaves  of  a  somewhat  pale  orange 
tint,  and  close  by  an  ancient  Cedar  forms  a  striking  foreground 
to  a  belt  of  Oaks,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  overtopped  by  some 
stately  Silver  Firs.  Near  at  hand  a  graceful  Deodar  rises 
from  a  profuse  mass  of  Portugal  Laurel,  its  bright  green  show- 
ing a  well-defined  outline  against  the  dense  and  rolling  masses 
of  partially-withered  Sycamores.  Carrying  the  eye  onwards, 
we  observe  a  fine  belt  of  Ilex,  Beech,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Elm', 
and  Ash,  enlivened  by  the  last  glories  of  a  Virgilia  lutea  and 
the  bright  blue  of  a  row  of  slender  Eucalypti.  Looking  still 
further  southwards,  towards  The  View,  from  either  sfde  of 
which  "grove  nods  to  grove,"  we  observe  in  the  distance  that 
from  each  of  two  fine  stools  of  Oak  half-a-dozeu  stately 
stems  spring  up,  and  these,  crowned  with  all  their  summer 
verdure,  stand  out  boldly  against  the  russet  tops  of  the  trees 
in  the  distant  Benacre  Wood.  Near  the  top  of  The  View  one 
handsome  Beech  tree,  with  its  uppermost  branches  bare,  and 
its  lower  ones  clothed  outwardly  with  an  abundance  of  golden- 
coloured  leaves,  is  being  swayed  gently  by  the  wind,  and  still 
reveals  within  a  wealth  of  verdure.  From  either  side  bright 
branches  of  Hornbeam  protrude  through  the  dark  masses' of 
Oak,  and  on  the  left  a  graceful  Ash  of  the  liveliest  green  stands 
amongst  some  wide-spreading  Plane  trees,  -whose  yellow 
leaves  descend  in  showers  to  mingle  with  those  which 
already  form  a  russet  carpet  beneath.  A  dense  mass 
of  Hornbeam  intermixed  with  Oak  and  Ash  bounds 
the  park  on  the  south,  and  here  and  there  a  Maple 
pushes  forward  a  branch  with  leaves  as  pale  a  yellow  as  the 
first  spring  Primroses.  Over  a  sheltered  lake,  which  reflects  the 
slender  stems  of  a  grove  of  young  Oaks  beyond  it,  hang  an 
Aspen  with  its  yellow  and  russet  leaves  trembling  iiT  the 
breeze,  a  Birch  with  bright  stem  and  dusky  top,  and  a  low- 
branched  Alder  of  the  deepest  green.  Still  further  to  the  loft, 
and  standing  midway  between  a  grove  of  handsome  and  still 
green  Oaks,  and  a  cluster  of  exposed  and  purple-topped  Beeches, 
a  small-leaved  Maple  and  a  free-growing  Hornbeam  spring  up 
together,  and  as  the  latter  overtops  and  also  Hanks  the  former, 
the  Maple  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  setting  sun  looks  like  a 
mass  of  burnished  gold  surrounded  by  a  framework  of  bronze. 
From  the  front  of  the  mansion  the  view  across  the  park  to 
the  east  discloses  the  principal  elements  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  perfect  landscape,  water  excepted.  Here  is  unity, 
uniform  verdure,  an  undulating  surface,  and  that  variety  in 
planting  which  divides  the  whole  picture  into  several  composi- 
tions. A  few  single  trees  of  fine  dimensions  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  side,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
irregular  clumos  and  groups,  such  as  Claude  delighted  in  in- 
troducing to  his  landscapes.  The  lights  and  shades  which 
play  upon  these  are  heightened  by  the  effects  of  judicious 
thinning,  and  the  groups  themselves  are  sufficiently  profuse  to 


give  animation  without  overcrowding,  and  thereby  disfiguring 
the  scene,  while  by  their  variety  they  gradually  retard  the 
vision  until  astonishment  develops  into  admiration.  One 
large  clump  in  particular,  which  stands  upon  a  distant  emi- 
nence, and  is  composed  of  Beech  and  Ash  in  the  foreground 
and  Oaks  behind,  opens  towards  the  spectator,  so  that  the 
darker  trees  give  an  appearance  of  greater  depth  to  the  recess, 
while  the  more  lustrous  Beech  and  Ash  glow  as  brightly  in 
the  sunshine  as  if  some  luminary  had  entered  the  recesses  of 
the  grove. 

Leaving  its  splendour  on  the  Jagged  porch; 

There  an  Ash,  light  and  airy,  rises  from  the  same  spot  as  a 
dwarf  and  gnarled  Oak,  which  it  overtops  ;  here  a  twisted  Haw- 
thorn at  the  foot  of  a  tall  Oak  which  it  nursed  up  clings  like 
a  decrepid  nurse  to  the  foster  child  which  no  longer  requires 
her  assistance.  Par  away  in  the  distance  a  sombre  and  appa- 
rently impenetrable  mass  of  Firs,  straight  and  formal  in  its 
outline,  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  overhangs  West- 
well,  and  favourably  contrasting  with  this  the  lofty  Beech 
Wood,  which  occupies  the  higher  ground  above  Eastwell  Park, 
stands  prominent,  the  boles  bright  and  the  tops  one  glow  of 
radiance,  while  here  and  there  small  clumps  and  single  trees 
break  away  from  the  mass  above  and  flow,  as  it  were,  negli- 
gently over  the  bosom  of  the  slope.  A.  J.  Buaaows. 


SEASIDE  PLANTATIONS. 
Mr.  Burrows  (p.  427)  mentions  a  fact  that  baa  not  been  so  often 
noted  fta  one  might  have  exoscted,  viz.,  the  difforenoe  in  the  hardi- 
11638  of  evergreen  and  other  shrubs  on  the  eaat  and  west  coasts 
respectively  or  Scotland  and  England.  Oa  the  west  coast,  near  to 
the  sea,  and  in  places  within  reach  of  the  ppray  in  rough  weather,  I 
notice  that  the  Sweet  Bay,  Golden  Holly,  Arbutus,  Laurnstinus,  Ever- 
green Oik,  Aacuba,  Hydrangea,  Fuchaia,  aud  the  Tamarisk  everywhere 
succeed  best,  some  of  these,  indeed,  like  ths  Hydrangea,  Laurustinns, 
Sweet  B.iy,  aud  Evergreen  Oak,  doing  better  near  the  sea  than  any- 
where else,  while  among  climbera  the  Ivy  and  the  Passidora  coepulea 
grow  very  freely.  When  we  tarn  to  decidaona  trees,  however,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  we  find  them  thriving  better  on  the  east  coast  than 
on  the  west — probably  because  the  gales  are  less  severe.  In  and  about 
the  watorlng-places  on  the  west  coast,  deciduous  subjects,  like  the 
Beech,  Elm,  Laburnum,  Plane,  Hazel,  &o,,  make  aome  little  growth 
annually,  but  they  are  hardly  in  leaf  before  their  foliage  gets  black, 
ened  and  withered  by  the  blast  as  if  a  severe  frost  had  passed  over 
them  ;  and  this  applies  to  the  coast  right  away  from  the  Solway  Firth 
to  Holyhead,  at  least,  wherever  the  trees  are  exposed  and  not  far  from 
the  sea,  as  I  have  myself  noticed  at  different  times.  The  tree  that  thrives 
beat  Is  the  Willow,  and  on  some  Lancashire  estates  it  Is  planted  in 
belts  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  plantations ;  it  thrives  amazingly  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  lesst  aUeotcd  by  tte  ga'  88.  On  some  pirts 
of  the  east  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  mixed  p'antatlons  of  deciduous 
trees  grow  freely,  and  attain  a  good  size  quite  near  the  seaside.  IE 
I  remember  correctly,  such  examples  will  be  found  on  not  a  few  parts 
of  the  coast  between  Edinburgh  and  the  borders  and  further  south, 
and  also  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  up  which  north. eaatern 
galea  sweep  with  considerable  velocity,  but  not  so  fiercely  aa  the 
hurricanes  do  on  the  west  coast.  Shelter,  Indeed,  seema  to  be  the 
chief  desideratum  In  seaside  planting.  Wherever  the  force  of  the 
hurricane  la  broken,  there  the  trees  are  tallest  and  most  luxuriant. 
The  strength  and  frequency  of  the  gales  on  the  west  coast  may  be 
guessed  from  the  height  and  extent  of  the  blown  sandhills,  which, 
on  some  parts  of  the  Lancashire  coaet,  extend  in  a  lofty  and  un- 
broken line  for  many  miles  wherever  the  ahore  is  flat  and  sandy ;  In. 
deed,  these  hlUa  now  form  a  good  ahelter  in  themaelves  in  aome 
localities,  and  plots  of  farm  and  garden  land  are  being  taken  up  behind 
them  where  it  would  have  been  Impossible  to  cultivate  anything  at 
one  time.  In  one  such  locality,  I  am  told,  an  enterprising  market  gar- 
dener baa  started  an  extensive  Asparagus  garden  that  proailses  to  be 
a  most  successful  undertaking.  J.  S.  W. 


Iiombardy     Poplars    for    Lightning-rods.— Professor     Asa 

Gray  sends  us  "  American  Agriculturist "  the  following  note  :  The  reason 
which  lips  at  the  bottom  of  the  general  belief,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  that  lightning  strikes  the  Lombardy  Poplar  trees  In  preference  to 
others,  is  coming  to  light.  Green  herbage,  and  greenwood — sappy  wood 
— are  excellent  conductors  of  electricity.  A  tree  Is  shattered  by  lightning 
only  when  the  discharge  reaches  the  naked  trunk  or  naked  branches, 
■which  are  poorer  conductors.  An  old-fashioned  Lombardy  Poplar,  by  its 
height,  by  Its  complete  covering  of  twigs  and  small  branches,  and  theit 
foliage,  down  almost  to  the  ground,  and  by  Its  sappy  wood,  makes 
capital  lightning-rod,  and  a  cheap  one.    Happily  no  one  can  patent  it,  an& 
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bring  it  round  in  a  waggon,  and  insist  upon  trying  it.  To  make  it  sorer, 
the  tree  should  stand  in  moist  ground,  or  near  water;  for  wet  ground  ia 
a  good  conductor,  and  dry  soil  a  poor  one.  It  is  recommended  to  plant  a 
Lombardy  Poplar  near  the  house,  and  another  close  to  the  barn.  If  the 
ground  ia  dry,  the  nearer  the  well  the  better — except  for  the  nuisance 
of  the  roots  that  will  get  into  it. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


WINTERING   STRAWBERRY   PLANTS   IN   POTS. 

"Cambrian"  in  his  reraarka  upon  thissabject  (p.  34i)  recommenda 
that  they  shoold  be  left  out.of-doors  until  the  time  when  they  are 
required  to  be  placed  in  heat,  but,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  grower  will  have  to  modify  his  prac- 
tice according  to  the  condition  in  which  his  plants  may  be.  If  they 
are  thoroughly  well  rooted,  then  they  not  only  do  not  receive  injary 
from  continuous  rain,  but  really  appear  to  revel  in  the  extra  moisture  ; 
whereas  if  the  pots  be  not  crammed  with  fibre  they  will  suffer  much 
from  heavy  showers.  It  is  the  custom  in  moat  establish ments  to  lay 
or  pot  single  crowns  in  6-in.  pots,  employing  a  rich,  nnctaous  compost, 
consisting  of  loam  and  manure.  If  strong  runners  be  taken  early, 
and  the  plants  well  attended  to,  they  will  probably  be  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  the  autumn;  but  it  of  ten  happens  that  from  various  causes 
this  result  is  not  achieved  ;  the  pots  do  not  become  thoroughly  full  of 
strong  roots  by  the  time  when  the  autumn  rains  commence  ;  and  from 
the  fact  of  the  rich  manurial  element  of  the  soil  being  unexhausted 
many  of  the  fine  roots  perish.  Such  plants  I  know  from  experience 
will  often  suffer  so  much  that  when  introduced  into  the  forcing  house 
they  fail  to  start  with  the  requisite  amount  of  strength.  They  should 
therefore  be  so  placed  that  the  amount  of  moisture  which  they  re- 
ceive may  be  regulated  at  will.  Protection  is  not  coddling.  The 
former  is  sometimes  necessary,  the  latter  is  at  all  times  reprehensi- 
ble. I  prefer  myself  to  place  the  plants  in  frames  by  the  latter  end 
of  October,  merely  covering  with  the  lights  in  heavy,  continuous 
rains,  or  in  very  severe  weather.  Air  should  never  be  taken  off  unless 
the  frost  be  very  penetrating  or  accompanied  by  harsh,  drying  winds, 
as  I  have  found  that  a  continuance  of  biting,  drying  wind  playing  upon 
the  foliage  saps  the  vitality  of  the  plants  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  of  but  little  service  afterwards.  More  especially  is  this  the  case 
if  the  soil  in  the  pots  has  become  dry  and  frozen,  the  crowns  then 
shrivel,  and  are  thus  quite  incapacitated  from  yielding  a  crop.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Strawberry  plants  here  are  grown  two  and  three 
years  in  the  same  pots,  and  it  ia  found  that  they  mak3  roots  of  a 
description  that  no  young  plant  can  do,  being  of  such  a  thick  and 
wiry  nature  that  no  amount  of  rain  can  possibly  injure,  and  when 
fruiting  they  may  be  set  in  pans,  and  the  latter  be  filled  up  with  water 
without  fear  of  injury  arising  therefrom.  These  plants  are  oftentimes 
not  much  to  look  at;  the  crowns  do  not  attain  that  grossnesa  observable 
in  young  runners,  but  they  mature  better,  and  the  extra  strength  of 
root  causes  them  in  the  forcing  season  to  far  outstrip  those  of  finer 
proportions.  Owing  also  to  the  amount  of  manure  water  which  may 
be  administered,  a  much  heavier  crop  ia  obtainable  from  them.  I 
fully  agree  with  "  Cambrian"  that  dryness  in  the  winter  ia  fatal  to 
fertility  in  the  spring,  bat  exclusion  of  light,  if  only  for  a  brief 
period,  I  have  found  equally  injurious.  Some  years  back  a  number 
of  good  rooted  plants  were  plunged  in  the  open  air.  A  period  of 
hard  frost  set  in,  and  they  were  covered  with  some  litter.  It  froze 
night  and  day  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  when  uncovered  it  could 
be  easily  seen  by  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  leaf  that  the  foliage  had 
suffered.  The  effect  of  this  deprivation  of  light  was  plainly  observ- 
able at  forcing  time.  When  in  frames  the  enow  may  be  brushed  off, 
and  the  plants  do  not  suffer.  I  remember  once  allowing  the  snow  to 
remain  on  some  frames  for  a  few  days,  thinking,  as  the  frost  was  very 
severe,  it  would  be  some  protection.  I  would  never  do  so  again  ;  the 
foliage  suffered  even  in  that  short  time.  I  have  always  found  that 
any  deficiency  in  health  in  the  leaf  at  starting  time  is  sure  to  be 
attended  by  a  languid  root-action  and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  the 
crop.  John  Cornhill. 


Tlie  Ickworth.  Imperatrice  Plum. — We  are  just  finishing  off 
oar  stone  fruit  dessert  for  the  season  with  this  excellent  Plum,  which 
is  hardly  equalled  in  quality  by  any  other,  rich  as  the  Plum  family 
is,  in  flavour  and  general  excellence.  Such  Plums  as  the  Jefferson, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
And  yet  the  Imperatrice  has  a  vinous  richness  of  flesh  and  flavouring 
that  none  of  these  possess.  OF  course,  too,  its  extreme  lateness 
renders  it  all  the  more  valuable.  We  have  had  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
from  ground  cordons  up  to  November,  and  the  Imperatrice  until  now 
(the  12th) ,  all  from  the  open  air.  Plume  in  the  middle  of  November  are 
always  highly  appreciated,  and  yet  the  Imperatrice  is  but  little  grown. 


Perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  a  shy  bearer.  As  a  rule, 
the  trees  seem  to  fruit  but  little  till  they  get  old,  nor  then,  unless 
forced  into  fertility  by  root  pruning  or  confining.  It  is  also  a  Plum 
that  drops  more  freely  after  apparently  setting  than  moat  others.  It 
is  well  to  assist  the  fruit  through  this  critical  crisis  by  copious  root 
waterings  and  top  syringings  with  the  garden  engine.  The  leaves 
eeem  almost  as  sweet  as  the  fruit,  and  to  attract  aphides  in  unusual 
numbers ;  being  also  somewhat  smaller  than  the  leaves  of  most 
Plums,  they  are  the  more  easily  injured  or  eaten  up.  It  ia,  there- 
fore, of  the  more  importance  to  watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  fly, 
and  destroy  it  at  once  with  Tobacco  water,  or  a  deluge  of  clean  water 
applied  with  auch  force  as  to  wash  it  off  at  once.  Beyond  this  stage 
the  Imperatrice  Plums  need  no  particular  attention,  only  to  leave  the 
fruit  on  the  trees  till  they  are  partially  shrivelled.  Their  flavour  is 
hardly  developed  till  they  reach  this  stage,  and,  indeed,  not  till  after 
being  gathered  a  week  or  two  and  stored  in  a  dry  Yiuery,  or  other 
house  or  room  in  a  temperature  of  60"^  or  so.  The  more,  in  reason, 
the  fruits  shrivel,  the  richer  their  flavour,  though  it  is  better  not  to 
carry  the  shrivelling  process  too  far,  aa  it  reduces  the  size  and  injures 
the  appearance  of  these  most  lusoious  of  all  Plums.  Slightly 
shrivelled  and  served  with  light-coloured  leaves,  with  the  heavy 
bloom  left  untarnished  and  intact,  there  are  few  more  interesting 
and  useful  fruits  served  at  the  best  tables  than  these  fine  late  Plums. 
— D.  T.  FisEi. 

The  Ansault  Pear. — This   Pear,    a   French  variety,  is  highly 
praised,  and  stated  to  be  as  good  as  any,  if  not  the  best  of  all,  Pears. 


Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  it  ?    Thoae  who  describe  it  as  above  in 
the  "  American  Agriculturist  "  are  the  best  of  judges. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  BUSHES. 
The  plan  of  cutting  the  young  wood  of  Gooseberries  and  Carranta 
close  in  to  the  main  shoots,  and  leaving  nothing  but  a  few  young  spurs, 
is  the  mode  of  pruning  most  commonly  practised,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  or  not  this  is  the  best  way  of  pruning  to  secure  fine 
crops.  I  have  tried  bushes  side  by  side  pruned  in  this  way,  and 
others  in  which  was  left  a  good  quantity  of  young  wood,  and  the 
latter  invariably  bore  the  beat  cropa,  both  as  regarda  quantity  and 
quality.  Cutting  moat  of  the  young  wood  off  limits  the  fruit-bearing 
proportions  of  a  tree  very  much,  and  I  could  name  a  good  many  in- 
stances  in  which  aged  bushes  were  killed  altogether  by  annually  per- 
sisting in  cutting  away  all  the  young  wood.  The  worst  and  common 
way  of  pruning  bush  fruits  ia  to  cut  in  all  the  aide  shoots  to  one  eye 
or  two  from  the  old  wood,  and  finish  off  by  cutting  the  leading  or  top 
shoot  some  2  in.  long.  The  best  and  moat  fruit  is  produced  by  the 
few  young  buds  that  are  left,  and  any  one  may  understand  that  to 
leave  more  young  buds  would  be  a  certain  means  of  insuring  more 
fruit.     Besides,  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  a  bush  or  tree,  it  is  ne- 
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cessary  that  yonng  wood  sboald  be  allowed  to  develop  itself  in  some 
way  or  other,  but,  as  a  rule,  tbia  ia  not  taken  into  consideration. 
I  have  said  that  close  cutting  in  ia  the  worst  way  of  pruning.  Now, 
I  coneider  the  best  way  to  be  never  to  leave  the  wood  too  close  toge- 
gether;  leave  the  young  shoots  at  least  -i  in.  long,  and  the  top  or 
leading  shoot  10  in.  or  12  in.  long.  Cut  out  some  of  the  old  branches 
every  year,  and  allow  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  of  the  young  ones 
to  take  their  places.  Let  thoee  interested  in  the  matter  try  this 
plan,  and  observe  the  result.  The  finest  crops  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  which  I  have  ever  seen  were  growing  in  a  garden  not  far 
from  where  I  now  am.  The  bushes  bad  been  allowed  to  grow  so 
freely  that  they  were  in  the  form  of  small  trees ;  the  branches  were 
not  crowded,  and  the  fine,  large  fruit  was  hanging  in  closely-packed 
rows  and  clusters,  some  6  ffc.  in  length.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  where  the  close  cuttiug  ia  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  is  practised, 
as  it  is  in  many  places,  it  is  as  injurious  to  the  trees  in  the  way  of 
producing  canker  and  other  diseases  and  short  crops  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Cambriax. 


crop  of  excellent  fruit  thoroughly  ripened,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Black  Hamburghs,  although  they  have  never  failed  to  carry  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  have  not  always  thoroughly  ripened  it.  Some 
seasons,  however,  and  the  present  is  an  instance  in  point,  they  have 
ripened  their  fruit  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  It  gets  jet  blaok, 
carries  a  beautiful  bloom,  and  its  flavour  is  really  very  good,  while 
it  appears  to  keep  better  than  fruit  of  the  same  kind  in  other  houses 
which  have  had  the  benefit  of  fire-heat.  P.  Grieve, 

Culfordf  Bury  St.  Echmmds. 


GRAPES    WITHOUT    FIRE-HEAT. 

Good  Grapes  may  and  have  sometimes  been  produced  in  this  country 
without  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  and  also  without  the  elaborately-prepared 
borders,  which  are  generally  considered  necessary  for  the  roots  of 
the  Vines,  Much  of  the  success  or  failure,  however,  of  such  experi. 
ments  will  necessarily  depend  upon  certain  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  situation,  and  the  varieties 
of  Grape  Vine  selected  for  the  purpose,  and,  above  all,  the  character 
of  the  season,  which,  unfortunately,  the  cultivator  cannot  in  any 
degree  control.  To  justify  the  expectation  of  the  Grape  Vine  suc- 
ceeding in  the  ordinary  soil  of  a  kitchen  garden,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  same  should  be  of  good  depth,  moderately  rich,  and  neither  too 
light  nor  too  heavy,  but  if  at  all  inclined  to  the  latter  condition  it 
should  be  efficiently  drained,  and  it  is  only  in  the  south  or  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  island  that  success  can  be  very  confidently 
expected.  At  all  events,  I  should  hardly  think  the  experiment  worth 
trial  north  of  the  Trent,  nor  yet  in  the  moist  climate  of  the  western 
counties.  The  selection  of  sorts  should  be  confined  to  the  most  hardy 
and  the  earliest  ripening  varieties,  such  as  Royal  Muscadine,  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  Grove  End  Sweetwater,  or  Early  White  Malvasia;  Black 
Cluster,  Esperione  (an  excellent  variety,  nearly  equal  to  Black 
Hamburgh),  Prankenthal,  and  possibly  a  few  other  kinds. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  span-roofed,  unheated  orchard  house,  90  ft. 
long,  20  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  and  6  ft.  at  the  eaves. 
This  ia  planted  with  fruit  trees  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Gherriea.     A  paved  path  3  ft.  wide  makes  the  interior  into  a  central 
pit  or  bed  of  soil,  while  a  border  of  soil  3  ft.  wide  occupies  each  side 
of  the  structure.     Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  it  was  resolved  to 
train  a  single  Vine  rod  to  a  strong  wire  over  the  centre  of  the  path- 
way under  the  glass,  and  at  a  distance  of  li  in.  from  it.     The  soil 
inside  the  house  being  devoted  to  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees,  it  was 
thought  unadvisable  to  plant  the  Vines  inside,  and  it  so  happened  that 
on  each  side  of  the  house  was  a  gravel  walk  some  8  ft.  wide  ;  but  as 
the  Vines  were  to  be  planted  more  for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  to 
supply  leaves  for  gamisning  than  for  any  expectation  of  obtaining 
ripe  fruit  from  them,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  be  at  much 
trouble  with  them.     The  gravel  was  therefore  merely  removed  from 
a  portion  of  the  walk  where  a  Vine  was  intended  to  be  planted  to  the 
width  of  4  ft. ;  the  subsoil  was  then  loosened  up,  one  or  two  barrow- 
loads  of  good  soil  was  placed  upon  it,  and  in  this  the  Vines  were 
planted,  the  rods  being  introduced  to  the  inside  of    the  structure 
through  a  hole  ma3e  in  the  brick  wall  a  little  under  the  surface  of 
the  walk,  while  the  roots  were  directed,  as  it  were,  to  find  their 
way    into    the    soil    of     the    open    quarter    or    border,    and    this 
they     certainly     appear     to     have    done.       The    disturbed    gravel 
was     again     levelled      in,     the      walk      was      rolled      down,     and 
no  further  trouble  as  regards  the  roots  has  been  found  necessary. 
The  wire  stretched  above  the  pathway  was  very  soon  entirely  covered 
by  the  Vines,  which  are  annually  pruned  upon  the  short  spur  system; 
the  young  shoots  are  all  stopped  at  a  joint  beyond  the  b'lnch,  and  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  will  bear  it  they  are  tied  in  close  to  the  rod.     No 
leaves  are  allowed  to  form  upon  the  portion  of  the  rods  which  lead  to 
the  wire,  and  they  are  consequently  unobserved,  while  a  single  rod 
well  furnished  with  fruit,  passing  all  round  a  structure  of  such  di. 
mensions,  has  a  very  ornamental  appearance,  and  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  fruit  trees  planted  inside 
the  house.     I  ought  to  have  stated  before  that  the  house  in  question 
runs  north  and  south,  and  that  the  Vines  trained  above  the  east  path- 
way  are  all  of  the   Black  Ilamburgh  variety,  while  those  over  the 
west  pathway  are  the  Royal  Muscadine.     The  latter  has  never  once 
failed  since  the  Vines  became  fairly  established  to  produce  an  annual 


PEARS  FOR  THE  NORTH. 
In  the  Cleveland  district  of  Yorkshire  the  small  summer  Pears  are 
those  mostly  grown,  especially  for  market  purposes.  I  refer  chiefly 
to  the  Green  Chisel,  Crawford,  Citron  des  Carmea,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  aud 
Hessle,  all  of  which  ripen  perfectly  and  realise  fair  prices.  The  fault 
of  these  Pears  ia,  they  are  too  small,  and  this  fault  ia  greatly  in- 
creased by  allowing  the  trees  to  bear  too  heavy  crops.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  Green  Chisel  and  the  Hessle,  which  are 
often  so  small  as  to  be  unsaleable,  but  when  fair  samples  are  offered, 
these  Pears  sell  readily  at  the  highest  prices  and  are  the  most  certain 
croppera.  The  Yat  is  another  handsome  old  Pear.  Last  year,  when 
Pears  were  a  failure  here,  the  Yat  bore  a  fair  crop  and  this  year  a  full 
crop  of  finely-coloured  fruit.  Beurre  Giffard  is  a  good  Pear,  but  not 
much  seen  in  the  Stockton  or  Middlesborough  markets.  Of  other  well- 
known  sorts  of  Pears  grown  here,  Muirfowl  Egg,  Louise  Bonne,  and 
William's  Bon  Chretien  are  the  best,  but  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
appearance  of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  the  south.  On  walla 
Beurre  Diel  and  Winter  Nelis  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  any 
Pears  that  I  have  seen  in  Cleveland.  Cdas.  M'Donald. 

Stokesley. 

lb  does  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  hear,  as  Sir.  Hinds  asserts, 

that  Gansel's  Bergamot  Pear  does  well  as  an  espalier,  as  that  kind  ia 
well  known  to  be  a  free-growing  variety,  but  it  would  greatly  sur- 
prise me  to  learn  that  fruit  obtained  from  such  trees  in  northern 
districts  was  ever  fit  for  dessert.  The  fact,  too,  of  Easter  Beurre, 
Beurre  Ranee,  and  Ne  Pius  Meuris,  grown  as  standards,  having 
fruited  freely  with  Mr.  Hinds,  as  he  states,  is  quite  beside  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  for  no  one  doubts  their  free-cropping  properties,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  having  them  in  a  collection  if  they  never  finish 
up  fit  to  be  eaten  ?  That  my  condemnation  of  them,  and  others 
mentioned,  as  dessert  fruits  was  right  is  proved  by  "  J.  S.  W.,"  who 
fully  endorses  the  greater  part  of  what  I  said  respecting  the  sorta 
enumerated  and  the  amended  list  which  I  gave.  S.  D. 


New  Grapes.— I  am  glad  to  see  the  Golden  Queen  Grape 
so  well  spoken  of  from  so  many  different  quarters,  as  most  people 
of  late  have  become  very  chary  about  planting  fresh  sorta,  so  great  has 
been  the  disappointment  many  of  those  sent  out  during  the  last  few  years 
have  caused.  I  cannot  say  anything  myself  as  yet  respecting  the  fruit  of 
the  Golden  Queen,  but  that  it  is  a  fine,  vigorous  grower,  having  stout, 
leathery  foliage,  I  can  bear  witness,  as  one  which  we  have  here  has  made 
a  magni6cent  rod,  and  carries  such  leaves  as  always  gladden  the  heart  of 
any  cultivator  who  takes  any  pride  in  his  Vines.  I  (vas  much  struck  some 
timeago  withsome  bunches  which  I  sawof  the  Alnwick  Seedling;  theberries 
were  large,  of  a  magnificent  jet  black,  and  carried  that  fine  bloom  so  cha- 
racteristic of  well-finished  Grapes.  As  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  before  planting  it  what  some  of  our  best  growers 
think  of  it,  as  I  do  not  care  to  incur  the  loss  of  time  and  space  in  trying 
any  new  kind  that  may  have  to  be  routed  out  or  grafted  just  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  full  bearing;  and  no  doubt  there  are  numbers  of  others  who 
have  the  same  feeling  in  this  respect  as  myself,  and  who  are  only  waiting 
till  they  hear  further  trustworthy  accounts  from  those  who  have  this 
variety.  In  large  places,  where  there  are  many  Vineries,  the  loss  of  a 
rod  is  not  often  an  object,  but  where  glass  is  more  limited  and  the  de- 
mands for  fruit  great  in  proportion,  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  often  puts 
growers  to  much  inconvenience  and  trouble.  To  compare  notes,  there- 
fore, is  a  great  help. — S.  D. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines.— Paraffin  has  been  vouched  for  as  a  sure 
and  safe  remedy,  if  carefully  applied,  by  so  many  practical  men,  that  we 
may  safely  advise  you  to  use  it.  As  aoon  as  the  Vine  leaves  fall,  clear  the 
house  not  only  of  them,  but  also  of  all  other  plants  that  may  happen  to  be 
therein,  and  give  the  stems  of  the  Vines  a  good  washing  with  the  paraffin 
mixture,  following  this  immediately  by  a  thorough  cleansing  with  pure 
water.  To  a  wineglaasful  of  the  ordinary  paraffin  oil  of  the  shops  add  4 
gallons  of  soft  water ;  mis  thoroughly  and  keep  in  constant  agitation 
while  being  used.  This  may  be  done  by  allowing  one  person  to  draw  and 
discharge  again  into  the  vessel,  employing  a  second  syringe  for  this,  while 
another  person  draws  while  the  liauid  is  thus  agitated,  and  discharges  it 
on  the  Vine  stems  and  over  all  the  woodwork  of  the  house.  Wherever  it 
touches  the  mealy  bug  it  is  certain  death.  _  If  on  pruning  you  find  any 
have  been  left  behind  give  a  similar  washing  later  on,  and  afterwards 
paint  with  Gishurst  Compound  as  a  check  upon  other  vermin. — "  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle," 
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IN  THE  TROPICS. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  is  home  after 
a  long  journey  in  parts  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  interesting  plants.  The  following  extracts  from 
a  private  letter  from  hira,  written  on  his  way  home  will,  we 
feel  assured,  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  :— 

"  How  I  did  revel  in  the  fruits  obtainable  during  September 
in  Singapore! — Durian,  Langsat  (here sold  under  the  name  of 
Duku)  Bananas,  with  a  richness  and  freshness  of  flavour  and 
perfume  utterly  indescribable.  One  variety  of  all  others  is  es- 
pecially noble  in  appearance  and  excellent  in  taste,  viz.,  Pisang 
Kajah,  a  Malay  name  signifying  King  of  Bananas.  Excellent 
Persimmons  were  in  the  markets  ;  this  is  the  Kaki  fruit  of 
China  and  Japan  (Diospyros  Kaki)  which  you  know  well. 
These  fruits  are  imported  to  Singapore  from  Hong  Kong  and 
were  in  excellent  condition,  plump  and  unbruised,  of  a  deep 
Tomato-like  red  colour  with  a  delicate  whitish  bloom.  The 
flavour  is  delicious,  reminding  one  of  a  well-ripened  Apricot, 
but  with  a  slightly  astringent  after-taste.  There  is  another 
tropical  fruit,  however,  which  this  Kaki  fruit  still  more  re- 
sembles, viz.,  the  large.  Orange-like  fruits  of  a  caoutchouc- 
yielding  plant  called  "Manungau"  by  the  natives  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  borne  by  a  species  of 
Willughbeia.  Bambutan  and  the  Mangosteeu  were  plentiful, 
as  were  also  green  Oranges  and  delicate  pink-fleshed  Pomoloes 
from  Siara.  The  Pomoloes  of  the  East  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  West  Indies,  having,  indeed,  a  rich,  juicy,  ^Grape-like 
flavour  peculiarly  their  own.  No  one  would  detect  a  suspicion 
of  the  flavour  of  Muscatel  Grapes  in  the  Pomoloes  now  so 
commonly  imported  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  but  the  pecu- 
liar Grape-like  aroma  and  flavour  of  the  Labuan  and  Siamese 
varieties  of  this  fruit  can  be  likened  to  nothing  else.  Very  fine 
samples  of  Apples  from  Australia  were  also  obtainable,  and 
Chinese  Pears  likewise  imported  were  plentiful,  but  their 
texture  is  that  of  a  hard  baking  Pear  when  first  gathered,  aud 
their  flavour  is  very  inferior  as  judged  by  our  own  standard. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  these,  an  Apple-shaped  fruit  with  a 
long  stalk,  and  a  short-stalked,  russet-skinned  variety,  which 
is  kept  fresh  by  immersion  in  water.  A  few  other  native  fruits, 
Buch  as  Tarippe  (Artocarpus  Blumei),  Jack  fruit  (A.  integri- 
folia).  Rose  Apples  (Jambosa),  &c.,  made  up  the  supply.  Here, 
in  Port  Said,  the  fruit  is  nearly  all  imported  from  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  France,  nor  is  the  supply  so 
limited  as  one  might  suppose,  seeing  that,  save  Water  Melons, 
Dates,  and  Pomegranates,  Egypt  produces  but  little  fruit. 
Pears  come  here  from  the  Paris  markets,  as  also  do  many 
vegetables.  Apples,  Pliims,  Custard  Apples,  Sweetwater  and 
Almerian  Grapes,  Cadiz  Melons,  and  Pomegranates  were 
tolerably  plentiful,  good  in  quality,  and  cheap;  as,  indeed, fruit 
or  any  other  food  produce  invariably  is  when  there  is  a  constant 
aud  general  demand  for  it,  as  there  is  here  and  in  other 
hot,  thirsty  lands.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  better  Pome- 
granates, and  few  fruits  are  more  grateful  during  hot  weather, 
especially  if  their  crystalline  red  pulp  be  eaten  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  red  wine  and  sugar.  How  is  it  that  this,  one  of 
the  most  distinctly  handsome  and  classical  of  all  fruits,  is  so 
seldom  seen  on  English  tables,  seeing  that  they  are  now  so 
plentiful  in  our  marliets  ?  Doubtless,  however,  they  would  be 
far  more  generally  eaten  were  they  obtainable  in  good  condition 
during  our  hot  season.  A  golden-flowered  Cassia  was  very 
showy  in  some  of  the  gardens,  and  the  freshest  of  all  green 
creepers  was  the  German  Ivy  (Mikania  scaudens),  so  largely 
grown  in  America  as  a  window  plant  and  for  covering  screens 
in  rooms.  A  long- leaved  species  of  Casuarina  was  very  notice- 
able, and  trees  of  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
long-leaved  Pinus.  Different  species  of  Casuarina  are  common 
shore  trees  throughout  the  East,  where  they  replace  the  Coni- 
fers of  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  not  in  appearance  only, 
for  the  peculiar  sighing  noise  of  the  winds  through  a  plantation 
of  Scotch  Pines  is  exactly  reproduced  by  these  plants. 

"  I  have  been,  I  believe,  successful  in  sending  home 
alive  most  of  the  plants  which  I  have  discovered,  and  if 
I  can  land  those  I  now  have  with  me  alive  I  shall  be  almost 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  journey.  We  are  gliding 
through  the  Canal  now,  and  the  fresh  green  creepers — feathery 
Tamarisk,  with  its  light  foliage  and  delicate  rosy  plumes,  and  the 


masses  of  deep  red-blossomed  Oleanders — form  a  lovely  contrast 
to  the  strip  of  blue  sea-way  and  the  red  sandbanks  on  either 
side.  It  is  hot  here,  but  nothing  compared  with  the  Bed  Sea, 
just  after  one  gets  inside  Cape  Gardafni,  where  the  thermo- 
meter indicated  110°  in  the  shade  under  an  awning  on  deck, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water  was  92°.  At  Suez  we 
got  the  first  breath  of  really  cool,  satisfying,  fresh  air  that  we 
have  bad  since  leaving  Singapore.  Yes,  the  Tropics  are  hot 
at  midday,  and  at  times  it  does  rain,  but  one  never  suffers 
from  the  sudden  transitions  of  climate  as  in  England.  When 
I  think  of  a  thick  yellow  November  fog  in  London,  blanket- 
like in  intensity,  I  shudder.  Yet  the  tropical  flowers,  of  which 
nearly  all  travellers  (except  Wallace)  have  said  so  much,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  ours  for  general  effect.  For 
example,  I  do  not  believe  I  could  name  a  dozen  tropical  flowers 
that  have  half  the  landscape  effect  of  the  Buttercups,  Blue- 
bells, Primroses,  Myosotis,  Violets,  and  the  rosy-flowered 
Lychnis  of  English  woods.  Daring  all  my  rambles  in  the 
East  I  have  seen  nothing  fi-esh  and  spring-like— nothing  like 
the  gold  of  Daffodils  on  the  young  Grass,  or  the  royal  purple 
of  an  autumnal  Crocus  on  its  Mossy  bed.  This  much  is  lack- 
ing in  the  forests  primasval,  and  even  in  gardens — Eastera 
gardens — this  unvarying  sense  of  permanency  in  foliage  and 
flowers  is  most  evident ;  the  same  plants  seem  to  keep  up 
'  dribblets  '  of  bloom  all  the  year — the  beauty  of  a  ball-room 
belle  in  jewelled  array,  and  jaded  by  a  season's  festivities. 
There  is  the  refined  beauty,  true  enough — Victoria  Lilies  aud 
other  Nymphffias  in  open  air  pools,  the  pink-blossomed  Sacred 
Lotus  also,  and  the  noble  Amherstia,  with  its  pendants  of  crim- 
son and  gold,  and  all  in  groves  of  tropical  Palms ;  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  one  tires  of  this — how  much  one  longs 
to  sniff  the  fragrance  of  Pinks  and  Wallflowers,  to  stoop  for  a 
Violet  or  two  from  a  Mossy  bank,  or  a  Snowdrop  from  a  cot- 
tage garden.  There  is  no  gainsaying  this  point — the  most 
beautiful  and  satisfying  of  all  flowers  are  those  of  temperate 
climes. 

"  In  dried  specimens  I  have  done  something,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  new  plants  among 
them,  especially  Ferns,  Mosses,  flowering  plants,  and  Orchids. 
Mr.  Veitch  has  kindly  sent  most  of  them  to  Kew,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  I  have  on  board  with  me.  One  thing  about  col- 
lectiug  is  that  it  is  exciting  work — exciting  to  find  a  good  plant ; 
and  then  comes  the  anxiety  to  hear  of  its  safe  arrival  at  home. 
You  would  like  to  look  over  my  cases  here  now — nearly  every- 
thing in  good  condition.  I  damp  them  down  with  a  syringe 
morning  and  evening,  and  find  the  work  highly  interesting. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  gardening  one  may  really  do  on 
board  ship;  indeed,  this  steamer  is  to  me  a  sort  of  large 
'  Wilson  raft.'  " 


GARDENS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Few  places  will  more  amply  repay  lovers  of  landscape  garden- 
ing for  a  visit  than  the  grounds  of  Earnook  and  Neilsland,  the 
seats  of  Mr.  John  Watson,  situated  about  twelve  miles  east  of 
Glasgow,  in  the  district  of  Hamilton.  At  the  former  place  the 
quaint  old  garden  is  in  itself  a  study,  almost  surrounded,  as  it 
is,  by  high  rocks,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  quarry  in  bygone 
times.  The  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  studded  with  old 
trees.  In  the  lower  part  is  a  stream  of  water  constantly 
flowing,  which  keeps  the  atmosphere  moist  and  is  conducive 
to  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Along  the  north  side  an 
old  retaining  buttressed  wall  exists ;  this  was  originally  planted 
with  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  but  now  it  is  a  perfect 
picture,  being  densely  clothed  with  the  black  Maiden-hair- 
Fern  (Asplenium  triohomanes),  some  plants  of  which  measure 
as  much  as  14  in.  across,  and  all  are  in  luxuriant  health.  Not- 
withstanding the  quantity  of  this  Fern  growing  here,  no  de- 
viation from  the  original  type  is  observable.  This  wall  has  at 
one  time  been  formed  to  protect  a  terrace.  The  mass  of  damp 
soil  behind  (now  covered  with  green  Moss)  renders  it  eminently 
fitted  for  the  growth  of  Ferns.  At  various  elevations  in  this 
remarkable  glen  numerous  trees  are  to  be  seen,  many  of  them 
of  great  age  and  standing  singly.  The  trunk  of  one  Scotch 
Fir  measures  10  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference,  rises  40  ft.  in 
height  without  a  branch,  and  is  seemingly  of  a  uniform  thick- 
ness throughout.     Several   lofty  Beeches   may  also  be  seen 
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here,  the  trunk  oB  the  largest  of  which  measures  15  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. A  large  pendent  Yew,  the  branches  of  which 
measure  150  ft.  in  circumference,  was  only  20  ft.  in  height. 
Many  other  trees  were  observed,  such  as  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
variegated  Plane,  and  purple  Beech,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  size.  Fine  old  clumps  of  the  original  Rhodo- 
dendrons, such  as  R.  ponticum  and  R.  Catawbiense,  may  here 
be  seen  in  the  form  of  bushes  of  noble  dimensions,  and  probably 
from  this  circumstance  the  grounds  round  Earnock  House 
have  of  late  years  been  richly  adorned  with  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  all  the  newly  introduced  Rhododendrons  known, 
both  species  and  hybrid  varieties,  planted  in  large,  irregular 
masses.  These  are  all  doing  well,  and  are  covered  with  flower- 
buds  for  next  year's  blooming.  This  portion  of  the  grounds 
is  also  richly  studded  with  trees,  but  none  of  them  the  age  of 
those  just  noticed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion 
numerous  groups  of  equestrian  and  other  statues  have  been 
judiciously  placed  amongst  the  shrubberies,  many  of  which 
were  recognised  as  originally  belonging  to  the  Forest  collec- 
tion, which  for  several  years  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  each 
being  cut  out  of  one  block  of  stone  weighing  many  tons  ; 
therefore,  getting  them  into  position  must  have  been  a  work  of 
considerable  labour. 

From  Earnock  I  visited  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Neils- 
land,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor.  It  also  contains  many 
fine  old  trees,  standing  singly  or  in  groups.  Here  large  boun- 
dary belts  have  been  planted,  which  in  a  few  years  will  have  a 
striking  efllect.  New  Conifers  have  been  largely  introduced, 
particularly  Picea  Nordmanniana,  P.  nobilis,  &c.  These  are 
planted  at  regular  distances  apart  from  each  other,  and  also 
from  the  boundary  fences  ;  and  if  thinning  out  be  carefully 
attended  to,  these  long  belts  will  in  time  become  highly  in- 
teresting. It  was  on  this  part  of  the  property  that  I  inspected 
that  most  ingenious  and  remarkable  structure,  the  Swiss 
cottage,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  edge 
of  a  deep  ravine  studded  with  vegetation  varying  from 
lofty  Firs  to  dwarf  Alpine  plants.  The  rockeries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  are  of  a  truly  picturesque 
character,  and  admirably  constructed  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  natural  rocks.  Rock  plants  of  every  description 
are  here  freely  interspersed  on  the  sloping  sides,  and  all  doing 
admirably.  This  Swiss  cottage  and  its  adjuncts  are  certainly 
a  wonderful  piece  of  rockwork  engineering,  covering,  as  they 
do,  a  large  extent  of  surface,  reflecting  great  credit  on  Mr. 
David  Mitchell,  Mr.  Watson's  adviser  in  all  matters  of  land- 
scape gardening.  J.vmes  M'Nab. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edlnhurgh. 


Rustic  Bridge  without  Nails.— Mr.  L;vesey,of  StonrtonHall, 
Horncaetle,  has  Bent  a  photograph  of  a  rustic  bridge,  the  design  for 
which  he  copied  from  a  amall  view  in  Vol.  I.  of  TnE  Garden 
(p.  52).  Everyone  who  sees  it,  he  adds,  is  maoh  taken  with  its  neat 
and  quaint  appearance.  It  is  of  27-ft.  span,  and  crosses  a  narrow 
neck  of  water  at  the  head  of  the  lake  where  the  supply  cornea  in. 
We  will  probably  at  some  future  time  have  an  engraving  made  of  it 
for  The  Garden.  Along  with  the  photograph  of  the  bridge  came 
another  representing  a  very  fine  Bearre  Bobo  Pear,  trained  horizon- 
tally and  laden  with  frait. 

Todeas. — The  culture  of  these  handsome  Feme  ia  in  many  oases 
limited  on  account  of  there  not  being  in  gardens  suitable  places  in 
which  to  grow  them.  Any  one,  however,  having  a  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  may  easily  cultivate  them  with  little  trouble  or  expenae. 
Where  beds  exist  in  the  conservatory,  little  semi-circular  nooks  may 
readily  be  formed  in  them  by  taking  out  aome  of  the  existing  soil, 
and  building  all  round  with  peat  cut  into  convenient-sized  turvea.  A 
sheet  of  glass  ahould  be  placed  in  front  and  one  on  the  top,  and  the 
Ferns,  which  may  either  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans,  and  placed  on  a 
little  white  gravel,  or  planted  out,  will,  if  kept  moiat,  grow 
vigorously,  and,  in  aome  cases,  succeed  even  better  than  those  for 
which  more  elaborate  provision  has  been  made.  The  idea  waa  sug- 
geated  by  Todea  Fema  similarly  aituated  in  the  large  conservatory 
in  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent'a  Park  ;  there,  overhung  with 
the  fronds  of  graceful  Palms  and  other  plants,  they  succeed  well 
and  have  an  interesting  appearance.  The  walls  of  peat  are  rendered 
much  more  effective  when  covered  with  Clnb  Mosses,  small-growing 
Ferns,  Fittoniaa,  Fiona  minima,  and  similar  plants. — S. 


NEW    OR    RARE    PLANTS. 

Abutilon  igneum. — A  very  distinct  and  beautiful  Abutilon, 
bearing  the  name  A.  igneum,  was  sent  to  the  last  meeting  at  Soath 
Kensington,  by  Mr.  Barron,  of  the  Society's  gar  Jena  at  Chiswick.     It 


Abutilon  igneum, 
baa  a  large  bell-shaped  flower   of    a  rich  red  colour,  veined  with 
velvety  maroon  markings.     Its  blooms  and  buds  are  borne  profusely, 
and  stand  ont  free  from   the  foliage,  a   quality  in  which  the  other 
species  are  rather  deficient. 

Masdevallia  veli/era. — The  number  of  species  now  known  of 


Maadevallia  ve)ifera. 

the  genna  Maadevallia  is  so  great,  and  the  variety  of  iorva  and  colora- 
tion they  exhibit  so  diversified,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  smal 
selection.     Fortunately,  they  require  little  spaoe  to  develop  their  fa 
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beauty.  Only  one  species  was  known  to  the  authors  of  the  genus, 
and  Lindley  describes  only  three  in  his  *•  Genera  and  Species."  In 
1861  Keichenbach  described  thirty-six,  but  since  then  fifty  additional 
species,  probably,  have  been  discovered,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  The  present  species  is  allied  to  M.  Mastodon, 
and  was  originally  described  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  n,s.,  ii,, 
p.  98,  by  Dr.  Reiohenbach.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Patin  in  New 
Granada,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway.  Our  figure  was 
drawn  from  a  specimen  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  The 
flowers  are  green  outside  at  the  base,  shading  into  brown  upwards, 
and  yellow  on  the  borders  and  tails,  brown  inside;  petals  light 
green  ;  lip  dark  brownish-purple ;  whole  flower  shining  as  if  varnished. 
— W.  B.  Hemslev. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


KOTAL    HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 

November  19. 

On  this  occasion  some  good  collections  of  vegetables  were  shown  ia 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Sutton  & 
Sons,  and  Hooper  &  Co.  As  regards  plants,  the  chief  feature  was  Mr. 
Wills'  display  of  new  fine-leaved  Draccenas,  which  were  remarkable 
examples  of  good  culture,  and  among  them  were  kinds  the  beauty  of 
which  has  been  hitherto  unknown  among  DracEenas.  These  were  effec- 
tively backed  up  by  well  grown,  healthy  Palms,  and  edged  with  neat  little 
plants  of  Adiantum  Farleyense.  Chrysanthemums  from  the  leading 
growers,  together  with  a  bank  of  new  and  rare  plants  from  Mr.  Bull, 
made  up  a  very  attractive  and  interesting  show  considering  the  season  of 
the  year. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Calanthe  Sedeni  (Yeitch  &  Sons). — A  hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  vestita  and  C.  Veitchi.  Its  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  long, 
graceful  racemes,  are  of  a  vivid  rose-magenta,  rendering  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  Calanthes  in  cultivation. 

Odontoglossum  madrense  ( W.  Bull)  .—A  kind  with  sweet-scented 
flowers,  having  white  petals,  dark  at  the  base,  with  a  golden-yeUow  throat- 
Cyclamen    Mont   Blanc    (H.    B.   Smith).— A    robust-growing 
kind  with  very  large,  pure  white  blossoms.      One  of    the  finest  white 
Cyclamens  jet  exhibited. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Crouaae  (Jackson  &  Son).— A  Japanese 
kind  with  curiously-formed,  globular  flowers  of  a  crimson-bronze  colour. 

Golden  Ilex  scotica  (A.  Waterer).  — A  smooth,  golden- leaved, 
very  handsome  kind. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrge  var.  Perrini  (Jaques).— A  fine 
variety  with  violet-edged  petals,  the  backs  of  the  flowers  being  also 
purplish- violet. 

Misce.laneous  Plants.— Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  again  showed  an 
extensive  and  varied  collection  of  miniatux'e  shrubs  desirable  for  winter 
use  in  the  flower  garden.  These  were  shown  in  round  baskets  filled  with 
Cocoa-nut  fibre.  Among  them  were  noticeable  Bamboos,  finely-coloured 
Mahonias,  Skimmia  oblata,  S.  japonica,  S.  fragrans,  Aucubas  (literally 
covered  with  berries),  Menziesia  (purple  and  white),  Retinospora  plumosa 
aurea,  variegated  Aucubas,  Yuccas,  finely-berried  Pernettyps,  Eurya 
latifolia,  Cornus  Mas  (finely  coloured),  Ericas  in  flower,  Andromeda 
floribunda,  Hollies,  and  other  attractive  hardy  plants,  all  arranged  in  a 
most  effective  manner.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  an  unique  group  of 
choice  Orchids  and  other  plants,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The 
background  consisted  of  graceful  Cycads,  the  handsome  arch-leaved 
Curculigo  recurvata  variegata,  Ferns,  &c.,  and  in  front  of  these  were 
well-flowered  examples  of  Dendrobium  bigibbum,  Oncidinmmacranthum, 
the  Violet-scented  O.  tigrinum,  the  chocolate-flowered  O.  crispum,  and 
the  gold-laced  O.  Forbesi.  With  these  were  effectively  associated  the 
blue  Vanda  crerulea,  Lady's-slippers,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrte,  O. 
crispum,  Lilium  neilgherrense,  Calanthes,  trumpet-leaved  Sarracenias,  and 
scarlet  and  white-spathed  Anthnriums,  also  bushy  little  plants  of  Sonerilas. 
In  Mr.  Wills'  group  of  Dracrenas  the  most  attractive  kinds  were  D. 
Willsi,  D.  Bausei,  D.  Mrs.  Wills,  a  fine  dwarf  green  and  white-leaved 
kind;  D.  terminalis  alba,  the  counterpart  of  the  well-known  terminalis, 
only  that  its  leaves  are  white  and  green.  With  these  were  also  D.  auran- 
tiaca,  a  striking  kind,  as  were  likewise  D.  Cantrelli  and  D.  Caustoni;  D. 
Goldieana  was  also  well  represented  in  this  group.  Messrs.  Veitch  &,  Sons 
showed  a  fine  Lady's-shpper,  named  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  from 
Borneo.  It  somewhat  resembles  C.  barbatum,  but  is  in  every  way  superior 
to  it,  its  leaves  being  large  and  handsomely  spotted,  whilst  its  flowers  are 
large  and  beautifully  striped. 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  contributed  an  extensive  and  finely-grown  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums,  among  which  were  a  goodly  number  of  Japanese 
kinds  with  large,  handsome,  and  variously. coloured  blossoms.  All  the 
best  new  and  old  kinds  were  also  represented  in  other  sections-  For  these 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  likewise 
contributed  a  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  among  which  were 
some  hanJsome  standards,  as  well  as  plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  way. 
To  these  a  small  gold  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley, 
sent  cut  blooms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  placed  on  a  carpet  of  Selaginella 


denticnlata.  Among  the  most  attractive  kinds  were  Louisa,  rose ;  Mr. 
H.  M.  PoUett,  white,  with  salmon  eye  ;  Oilaone,  bright  scarlet ;  M.  Thomp- 
son, mngenta  ;  Lady  Sheffield,  deep  rose.  Tlie  same  exhibitor  also  sent 
pot  plants  of  the  white  and  salmon  Vesuvius  Pelargoniums  to  show  their 
value  in  winter.  The  plants  were  very  dwarf,  bushy,  and  full  of  bloom. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  sent  handsome  cut  blooms  of  double  Primulas 
the  names  of  which  were  Mrs.  A.  P.  Barron,  Marchioness  of  Exeter 
Princess,  White  Lady,  and  a  deep,  rose  coloured  kind  named  Lord  Bea 
consfield.  Sir  C.  W.  Strickland  showed  a  flowering  plant  uf  Coburgia 
trichroma,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  From  the 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  came  a  basket  of  plants  of  Begonia  Moon 
light,  loaded  with  large,  graceful  trusses  of  white  blossoms,  showing  that 
when  seen  in  masses  this  Begonia  makes  a  charming  effect  at  this  dull 
season  of  the  year.  From  the  same  source  also  came  a  collection  of  cut 
blooms  of  sixteen  varieties  of  Bouvardias,  a  pink  zonal  Pelargonium  called 
La  France,  and  the  nuc-leaved  Abutilon  igneum.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co. 
sent  groups  of  finely-flowered  plants  of  Begonia  Fra3beli,  raised  from 
seed  last  spring.  The  plants  were  in  S-ia.  pots,  had  been  growing  out-of- 
doors  all  summer,  were  lifted  in  autumn,  and  to  all  appearance  a  good 
display  of  flower  for  several  months  to  come  will  be  the  result.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  in  striking  contrast  was  a  collection  of  well-grown  Cy 
clamen,  the  flowers  of  which  varied  from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest 
crimson-purple  and  rose.  The  same  exhibitors  also  contributed  a  collection 
of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  whole  being  backed  up  by  well- 
grown  Palms,  &.C.  Mr.  11.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  sent  ai 
group  of  finely-grown  Cyclamens,  healthy,  bushy  in  foliage,  and  well- 
flowered,  the  blossoms  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  through  all 
shades  of  purple,  piuk,  and  rose.  A  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Chry- 
santhemums was  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  which,  on  account  of 
their  large  size  and  rich  colours,  was  universally  admired.  A  good  col- 
lection also  came  from  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  in  which  were  several 
new  kinds  worthy  of  notice. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Vegetables  were  shown  in  large  quanti- 
ties. In  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  for  ten  varieties  of  vegetables,  thirteen  collections  were  exhibited. 
These  exhibits  were  generally  good.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  Onions,  Potatoes,  and  Celery  especially  were  noteworthy. 
Carrots  and  Parsnips  being,  as  a  rule,  worm-eaten  or  rough  in  appearance. 
We  noted  that  one  exhibitor  had  apparently  greased  or  oiled  his  Carrots, 
which  gave  them  anything  but  a  good  appearance,  indicating  that 
"  dressmg  "  is  even  practised  in  vegetable-showing  as  well  as  in  that  of 
florists'  flowers.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Pragnell,  Sherborne 
Castle,  Dorset,  who  had  an  even  and  well-grown  collection,  containing: 
remarkable  heads  of  Williams'  Matchless  Celery,  clean  and  handsome, 
finely-shaped  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  well-ripened  white  Spanish  Onions, 
shapely  Beetroot,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes.  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
was  a  good  second,  but  his  Parsnips  were  rather  overgrown,  and  the  Cab- 
bages too  white  ;  Onions,  Turnips,  Beet,  Cauliflowers,  and  Potatoes  were 
excellent.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Neal,  gardener  to  J.  Southby,  Esq., 
Bampton,  Oxon  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr   Baker,  Bampton. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Read- 
ing, for  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables,  there  were  six  collections  exhibited. 
The  best  in  this  case  also  came  from  Mr.  Pragnell,  and  consisted  of  a  similar 
collection  to  that  already  recorded,  with  the  addition  of  a  handsome  brace 
of  Tender  and  True  Cucumbers  and  a  fine  dish  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  The 
second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Neal,  Bj.mpton,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Iggul- 
den,  gardener  to  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  Orsett  H-ill,  Romford.  For  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  a  dish  of  their  Improved  Reading  Onion 
there  was  brisk  competition,  the  first  pi'ize  falling  to  Mr.  Neal,  Bampton. 
Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  Potato  was  well  represented,  and  there  were 
also  Potatoes  shown  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co. 

Mi\  S.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq ,  Leonard's  Lee,  Hor- 
sham, contributed  a  splendid  collection  of  Apples,  consisting  of  upwards 
of  thirty  dishes.  These  fruits  throughout  were  even  in  shapeand  finely 
coloured-  The  most  attractive  kinds  were  Devonshire  Qneen,  Golden 
Reinette,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cherry  Orchard,  Cellini,  Duck's-bill, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Poor  Man's  Profit,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Wellington. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  three  good  bunches  of  Lady  Downes  Grape- 
Grapes  were  contributed  by  several  well-known  growers.  Mr.  J. 
Atkins,  gardener  to  Colonel  Loyd- Lindsay,  Wantage,  contributed  six 
fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  well  finished  as  regards  colour  and 
bloom,  and  the  berries  were  even  and  very  large.  Mr.  Howe,  The  Gar- 
dens, Benham  Park,  Newbury,  showed  good  examples  of  Black  Alicante ; 
and  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  Lady  Mostyn,  Leybourne  Grange,  Kenfc, 
contributed  good  bunches  of  Gros  Colraan.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  exhibited' 
fairly  good  dishes  of  Champion  Muscat  grown  in  a  ground  Vinery.  Mr, 
Gilbert  sent  a  Netted  Victory  of  Bath  Melon,  good  in  appearance  and  ex- 
cellent in  flavour.  The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  brace  of  Montrose 
Seedling  Cucumber,  a  small  and  handsome  variety,  very  green,  and 
specially  adapted  for  wmter  use.  Mr  Gilbert  al^o  contributed  a  hand- 
some bunch  of  Trebbiano  Grape  fine'y  ripened.  Mr.  Ross,  of  Newbury, 
sent  nine  well-grown  fruit  of  smooth  Cd,yenne  Pines,  and  good  examples- 
also  came  from  other  growers 


The  Chryaanthemtini   Show  pt  the  Aquarium.— This  was 

an  excellent  show,  both  as  regards  plantd  and  cut  blooms.  Messrs. 
Henderson  &  Son  exhibited  a  lar^a  collection  of  finely-grown  plants, 
among  which  were  several  new  kinds.  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co  ,  of  the  Amhurst 
Nursery,  Hackney,  also  contributed  many  weilgrowa  plants  and  a  stand' 
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of  dried  Grasses.  The  best  plants  in  the  exhibition,  came  from  Mr.  Hall, 
Tulse  Hill ;  they  were  very  dwarf  and  well  furnished  with  evenly- 
developed  flowers  and  healthy  leaves.  Several  good  standard  plants  were 
shown  which  were  effective,  but  pyramids  were  formal  and  stiff.  A  box  of 
blooms  of  Pelargoniums  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cannell  from  his  nursery  at 
Swanley.  Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  &  Song,  Cheltenham,  and  other  good  growers.  Messrs.  Hooper 
furnished  a  fine  stand  of  dyed  natural  Grasses  and  flowers,  which  attracted 
much  attention. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


How  to  Heat  a  Small  Qreenhouse.— I  have  a  small  green- 
house 16  ft.  by  5  ft.,  and  am  desirous  of  knowing  how  best  to  heat  it 
during  winter.  I  have  tried  one  of  Deard's  stoves,  which  answered  very 
well,  but  it  required  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  generally  weut  out  at 
night  when  it  was  most  wanted.  I  have  the  water  pipes  passing  through 
the  house,  but  want  a  way  of  heatmg  the  water  economically,  and  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readei  s  will  kindly  en- 
lighten me  on  the  subject. — A  Welsh  Lady.  [The  best  manner  of 
warming  a  greenhouse  as  above  is  by  means  of  a  hot  water  apparatus 
with  gas  boiler  attached,  or,  if  gas  be  unobtainable,  by  a  boiler  that  will 
burn  ordinary  fuel.— Gko.  Deal.] 

Cutting  Down  a  Large  Screw  Pine.— Dewsbury  (p.  454) 
will  find  that  his  large  Screw  Pine,  if  cut  down,  will  grow  again.  It  may 
be  cut  down  at  any  time,  and  it  is  best  to  leave  a  few  inches  of  stem. — 
JiiiES  McNab,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh, 

"  Dewsbury  "  will  do  well  to  get  his  joiner  to  make  and  fit  a  neat 

wooden  box  on  the  top  of  the  pot  in  which  his  Screw  Pine  is  growing; 
then  fill  up  with  soil  suited  for  the  Pandanus.  In  a  few  months,  without 
risk  of  loss,  he  may  cut  the  bottom  pot  away. — York. 

"  Dewfibury  "  will  find  that  the  best  way  to  manage  his  Pandanus 

otilis,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  break  again,  is  to  thrust  a  sharp-pointed  stick 
into  its  heart  and  give  it  a  twist,  so  as  to  destroy  that  portion  of  the  plant 
and  prevent  its  further  growth  in  that  direction,  when  it  will  at  once  set 
to  work  to  form  suckers,  any  or  all  of  which  may,  after  a  short  time,  be 
taken  off  and  struck,  or  the  strongest  and  best  situated  be  left,  and  the  head 
cut  away.  The  advantage  of  treating  it  in  this  way  is  twofold,  as  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  may  be  enjoyed  just  the  same;  and  if  cut  down  so 
as  to  entail  the  loss  of  the  leaves,  there  would  be  great  risk  of  losing  it, 
&B  the  chances  are,  owing  to  the  loss  of  sap  from  bleeding,  that  it  would 
never  break  again.  In  taking  the  suckers  off,  they  should  be  pulled  away 
■with  a  heel,  and  have  the  rougher  pai-t  of  this  trimmed  off  before  insert- 
ing them  in  sandy  soil,  and  putting  them  where  they  can  get  a  good,  brisk 
bottom-heat. — S.  D. 

Pruning  Magnolia  grandiflora.— Is  it  injurious  to  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  growing  against  a  wall,  to  cut  any  of  its  shoots  back  ? — P. 
[No  ;  a  moderate  pruning  does  no  harm.  Of  course  cutting  off  large 
branches  will  do  more  or  less  injury  to  any  tree  subjected  to  it,  inasmuch 
as  that  cannot  be  done  without  inflicting  a  severe  check  on  it.  The  prun- 
ing should  be  done  in  spring  about  the  time  when  active  growth  begins. — 
E.  H.] 

Perns  for  Planting  in  an  Unlieated  Conservatory.— Mr.  S. 
Champ  (p.  454)  will  find  the  following  kinds  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
viz.,  Polystichum  vestitum  venustum,  Woodwardia  radicans,  Adiantum 
venustum,  A.  pedatum,  Lomaria  gibba,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Dick- 
flonia  antarctica,  Pellsea  rotundifolia,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Todea  pellucida, 
Cyrtomium  caryotideum,  Athyrium  Goringianum  pictum.— J. 

Many  greenhouse  Ferns,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  be  successfully 

cultivated  in  a  house  without  artificial  heat,  especially  if  the  house  be 
large  in  size  and  the  plants  not  near  the  glass.  The  following  list  may  bo 
found  to  answer  your  correspondent's  requirements.  Many  of  them  have 
been  found  hardy  in  some  parts  of  England :  Dicksonia  autirctica, 
Woodwardia  radicans,  W.  orientalisj  Woodsia  polystichoides,  Lastrea 
Standishi,  Lomaria  magellanica,  Pteris  longifolia,  P.  tremula,  P.  serrulata, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum,  C.  Fortunei,  Adiantum  pedatum,  Asplenium  bul- 
biferum, Hypolepis  repens,  Nephrodium  moUe,  N,  m.  corymbiferum.  and 
Onychium  lucidum.  In  all  cases  good,  strong  plants  should  be  obtained, 
or  they  should  be  kept  in  pots  till  well  rooted  and  strong.  A  good  many 
species  about  whose  hardiness  there  may  be  some  doubt,  migbt  be  win- 
tered in  such  a  house  if  covers  of  brown  paper  could  be  placed  over 
them  on  cold  nights  whilst  sharp  weather  lasted.  With  such  care  a  good 
many  greenhouse  Ferns  might,  I  think,  be  grown  in  an  unheated  conser- 
vatory.— E.  Hobday. 

Mr._  S.  Champ  (p.  454)  may  grow  a  great  variety  of  Ferns  in  his 

cool  house  if  it  be  well  glazed  with  thick  glass,  and  the  sides  of  Fern 
houses  may  be  well  clothed  with  Ferns.  In  this  way  we  have  planted 
out  on  elevated  blocks  of  stone  gigantic  Woodwardias  that  over-shadow 
the  dwarfer  ones,  that  is  such  kinds  as  succeed  best  in  deep 
shade.  The  following  are  all  beautiful  varieties,  viz.,  Pteris  um- 
brosa,  P.  serrulata,  P.  critica  albo  lineata,  Lomaria  chilensis.  Lastrea 
elegans.  L.  decomposita,  L.  Sieboldi.  and  L,  Standishi,  Balantium  Cul- 
cita,  Platycerium  alcicorne,  Adiantum  cuneatnm,  and  Cheilanthes  ele- 
gans. — J.  Groom. 

Alnwick  Seedling  Grape.— Is  Mr.  Hunter's  Grape  (p.  408)  from 
the  stock  or  kmd  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ingram,  and  distributed  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  ?  or  that  grown  by  Mr.  liell.  of  Clive  House,  Alnwick  ?  or  are  the 


twoidentical?— J.  Peed.  [Allow  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Peed's  in- 
quiry, that  I  got  the  Vine  of  Alnwick  Seedling  grown  by  me  from  Mr. 
Bell,  Clive  House,  Alnwick.  A  bunch  of  Grapes  being  forwarded  for  my 
inspection  before  sending  it  to  the  Fruit  Committee  contained  an  eye,  and 
I  made  use  of  it.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  if  that  sent  out  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  is  identical  or  not,  not  having  seen  the  produce  of  his  stock. 
— J.  Hunter,  Lamhton  Castle.'} 

Fruit  Culture  (Khoda  Bux). — You  ought  to  have  kept  off"  the 
frosts  in  spring  from  your  fruit  trees  on  walls,  and  it  is  even  possible  to 
do  so  on  espaliers ;  also  to  have  selected  only  hardy  kinds  that  ripen  well  in 
your  summers.  You  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  Quince  and 
Paradise  stocks  are  not  good  on  all.  You  can  expect  no  kind  of  success 
GO  long  as  your  trees  are  devoured  by  American  blight,  which  is  equally 
injurious  under  all  systems.  As  to  your  English  trees,  you  probably  cut 
and  pinch  too  much.  Allow  tho  young  trees  to  attain  something  like  a 
natural  fair  development  before  pinching  them  much.  The  tying  down 
does  not  injure  the  tree,  but  if  the  cordons  are  not  well  managed  they  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  We  thiuk,  with  you,  that  the  little  utensils  for  training 
should  be  sold  as  cheaply  here  as  in  Paris,  but  with  ti'ade  matters  of  this 
kind  we  can  scarcely  meddle.  When  next  about  Paris  you  should  see  a 
few  established  fruit  gardens,  which  give  a  better  idea  than  those  at  the 
exhibition  of  what  you  desire. — V. 

Jlast  Lothian  Stocks. — Referring  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  note  (p.  454),  I 
may  say  that  I  have  had  these  Stocks  good  from  both  spring  and  autumn 
sowings.  The  former  were  sown  in  heat  in  March,  pricked  off  when 
large  enough  to  handle  and  given  every  attention,  with  the  view  of 
securing  good  strong  plants  for  turning  out  early  in  May.  If  treated  as 
biennials,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open  air  thinly  early  in  August, 
be  pricked  into  boxes,  or,  better  still,  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  and 
wintered  in  a  frame  or  pit.  If  shifted  into  4^-in.  pots  early  in  March,  and 
planted  out  finally  in  April,  allowing  them  plenty  of  space,  a  very  fine  and 
continuous  bloom  maybe  expected.  I  had  the  beat  bloom  last  year  which 
I  ever  remember  to  have  had  ;  tho  plants,  indeed,  flowered  continuously 
all  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  so  gay  and  sweet  were  they  that  I 
was  sorry  when  compelled  to  pull  them  up  to  make  room  for  other  plants. 
Occasionally  the  plants  die  iu  winter,  especially  if  they  havo  been  crowded 
together  and  the  weather  happens  to  be  wet  and  cold.  Frost,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  does  not  seem  to  hurt  them  so  much.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  a  continuous  bloom  they  should  be  planted  on  a  well-drained  site, 
a  little  raised  above  the  ordinary  level,  if  possible, — E.  Hobday. 

■  Sow  under  a  hand-glass  or  in  a  cold  frame  early  in  March.     When 

fit  to  handle,  prick  off  the  young  seedlings  into  light,  rich  soil  in  a  cold 
fi'ame,  and  when  3  in.  or  4  in.  high — say,  about  May  1 — plant  them  out. 
Sometimes  they  stand  the  winter  in  Scotland,  and  bloom  splendidly  early 
next  season  ;  but  the  best  way  to  save  seed  is  to  pot  up  the  single  kindii 
in  September,  winter  them  in  a  cold  pit,  and  plant  them  out  in  spring 
after  severe  frosts  are  past.  In  cold  localities  they  require  to  be  sown 
in  heat  in  February,  in  order  to  get  them  to  bloom  well  the  same  season. 
For  flowering  early  in  pots,  sow  iu  the  open  ground  about  the  12th  of 
August,  and  pot  them  when  they  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  high.  They  form  very 
fine  decorative  plants  in  pots  early  in  spring.  We  have  often  lifted  large 
plants  of  them  in  September  for  making  specimens  to  bloom  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  they  are  well  worth  the  labour  and  attention. — D.  Thom- 
soXj  Drumlanri'j. 

Scale  on  Epacriaes. — In  answer  to  "W.  M.  S."  (p.  454),  allow 
me  to  state  that  we  have  found  nothing  to  equal  Abyssinian  Mixture  in 
which  to  dip  plants  infested  with  thrips  or  scale,  taking  care  to  keep  it 
from  the  roots  ;  it  will  not  injure  the  foliage. — W.  H.  G. 

Paraffin,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  a  small  wineglassful  to  four  gallons 

of  water,  will  kill  scale  and  does  not  appear  to  harm  the  most  tender 
foliage.  Your  correspondent  will  therefore  bo  quite  safe  iu  using  it  at 
least  of  that  strength  on  his  Epacrls,  and  if  he  does  so  in  hot,  soft  water, 
he  will  find  it  will  mix  better  and  be  more  effectual  than  if  applied  cold. 
With  such  hard-leaved  plants  as  Epacrises  are  the  heat  of  the  water  may 
be  as  great  as  the  hand  will  fairly  bear,  as  in  passing  through  the  syringe 
aud  air.  in  ipplying  it,  cools  down  considerably,  and  the  hotter  it  is,  so  as 
not  to  endaiiLer  the  safety  of  the  plants  on  wbicb  it  is  used,  the  more  satis- 
factory will  ii  s  effect  be,  and  tho  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  insecticides. 
In  using  p  ir:  ffin  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  scale,  &c  ,  the  water  should 
be  kept  ci  stautly  agitated  either  by  rapid  stirri'jg  or,  better  still,  by 
some  <tno  taking  up  a  syringefuland  returning  it  again  with  force  into  the 
vessel,  80  as  to  drive  any  paraffin  that  may,  from  its  greasy  nature,  be 
floating  on  the  top  into  tho  water,  and  while  this  is  being  done  a  second 
person  can  be  putting  it  on  with  another  syringe.  If  not  managed  in  this 
way  its  distribution  is  likely  to  be  very  irregular,  from  the  cause  already 
specified,  and  therefore  some  part  of  the  plants  would  get  more  than  their 
share  and  of  greater  strength  than  would  be  safe  for  them.  Fowler's 
Insecticide,  Abyssinian  Mixture,  Gishurst,  or  any  of  the  mixtures  of 
similar  character  that  are  now  sold  will,  if  used  in  hot  water  at  the  rate 
of  4  02.  per  gallon  of  soft  water,  destroy  scale,  but  the  pliints  should, 
when  applying  it,  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  left  in  that  position  to  drain 
for  a  time,  in  order  that  none  may  get  into  the  soil. — S.  D. 

The  fled-barried  Elder. — Does  this  come  true  from  seed?  and 
have  the  berries  the  same  qualities  as  the  black-berried  or  common 
variety?  I  should  be  glad  if  Miss  Hope  or  some  other  correspondent 
would  kindly  forward  me  some  seeds.  That  lady's  pithy  description  o-f 
tho  bushes  lookiug  like  Pyrus  japooica  in  full  flower  makes  one  long  to 
raise  and  plant  the  red-berried  Elder  in  quiintity,  I  have  not  found  sheep 
nor  rabbits  troublesome  to  tho  common  Elder.  The  immunity  or  other- 
wise, however,  of  this  or  other  shrubs  from  their  ravages  often  depends 
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on  the  scarcity  or  abandance  of  food,  or  other  plants  that  they  may  prefer 
to  those  that  escape,  in  any  given  locality.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  being 
assured  at  times  that  any  particular  plant  is  safe  against  the  nibblings  of 
sheep  or  the  ravages  of  rabbits.— D.  T.  Fish. 

_  Arbutuses  from  Seed.— Can  these  be  raised  from  the  berries  now 
ripe  ?  if  so,  what  time  ought  they  to  be  sown  ?— A  Regular  Subscriber. 
[When  the  berries  are  gathered,  the  seeds  should  bo  separated  by  wash- 
ing  and  carefully  dried.  March  is  certainly  the  best  time  for  sowing, 
which  should  be  done  either  in  pans  or  frames.— W.J 

^Xiamp  Heating. — I  am  surprised  that  only  one  answer  has  been 
given  to  the  inquiry  (p.  275)  as  to  the  adaptability  of  a  lamp  for  heating, 
or  rather  for  excluding  frost  from,  a  small  greenhouse  ;  and,  as  I  used 
one  for  years,  possibly  a  short  account  of  my  experience  may  not  bo  out 
of  place.  My  greenhouse,  10  ft.  by  7  ft.,  had  the  worst  of  aspects,  viz., 
fttcmg  due  north,  and  had  no  sunhght  from  November  to  March,  but, 
with  the  help  of  a  duplex  paraffin  lamp  stove,  which  can  be  bought  for 
about  £1,  I  managed  to  exclude  frost  during  some  sharp  winters.  The 
principle  of  the  stove  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  duplex  lamp,  the  difference 
being  that  metal  is  used  both  for  chimney  and  casing  ;  the  reservoir  holds 
two  quarts  of  paraffin  oil,  and  will  burn  (if  needed)  for  thirty  hours, 
though  it  should  be  trimmed  after  every  twelve  hours,  if  possible.  The 
chief  points  to  be  attended  to  are :  Never  to  relight  the  burners  without 
cutting  the  wicks,  to  keep  the  reservoir  full,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  let  the 
lamp  stand  in  a  draught,  or  a  day's  amusement  may  be  found  in  washing  the 
leaves  of  the  plants.  If  properly  trimmed  and  kept  clean,  there  is  no 
smell  from  the  oil,  and  the  plants  do  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the 
fumes.  There  is  a  reservoir  for  water,  which  evaporates  as  the  lamp 
burns,  but  this  I  hardly  ever  use,  as  a  dry  heat  is  wanted  to  exclude 
damp,  which  does  more  harm  to  Pelargoniums  than  cold.- R.  G.  V., 
Shepherd's  Bnsh. 

Names  of  Plants.— J.  T.  Hardu-icke.—l,  Polypodium  glauoum ; 
2,  Lastrea  tenerioaule ;  .3,  Pteris  incisa ;  4,  Bleohnum  occidentale. 

Questions. 

Morello  Cherries.- 1  have  two  Morello  Cherry  trees  trained  against 
the  back  of  my  house  having  a  direct  north  aspect,  as  recommended  in 
The  Garden,  September  7  (p.  222),  and  three  with  an  eastern  aspect,  but 
shaded  by  the  house.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  they  have  bloomed  and 
fruited  well,  but,  just  when  beginning  to  ripen,  nearly  all  the  fruit  withers 
and  drops  off,  so  that  in  no  one  year  have  we  had  two  quarts  of  ripe  fruit 
off  the  five  trees,  which  have  attained  a  considerable  size.  It  is  a  clay 
soil.  Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  a  reason  for  the  failure?— G. 
Atkix. 

.  Weeds.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  best  way  of  getting 
nd  of  weeds  in  a  large  herbaceous  garden  many  years  neglected  ?  There 
are  beds  of  shrubs  and  old  plants,  also  a  great  many  bulbs  and  bulbous 
roots  which  were  only  planted  last  spring.— B.  D.,  Dolgelhj. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  Rabbits— Can  any  of  yonr  corre- 
spondents inform  me  if  rabbits  will  meddle  with  Jerusalem  Artichokes  if 
planted  in  a  wood  where  they  abound  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  here 
on  which  Potatoes  have  been  grown  so  many  years  in  succession,  that  they 
now  scarcely  reproduce  their  own  seed,  and  I  thought  of  planting  it  with 
Artichokes,  if  they  will  be  safe  from  rabbits.- W.  V.,  Boro'bridge. 

Icehouses.— Which  is  the  best  form  for  the  bottom  of  an  icehouse  ? 
The  one  here  has  a  flat  boarded  bottom,  with  holes  formed  in  the  centre, 
and  a  space  of  i  in.  around  the  outside  between  the  walls  and  the  boards. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  boards  sloped  from  the  wall  to  the  centre, 
with  a  grating  placed  there  to  carry  off  the  water  ?  I  might  mention, 
perhaps,  that  there  is  a  drain  in  the  centre  underneath  the  boards,  and 
that  the  latter  are  fixed  like  those  of  an  ordinary  floor ;  therefore,  tho 
space  underneath  is  quite  hoUow. — W.  V.,  Boro'bridge. 

Hybridising  and  Propagating  Clematises.— Being  fond  of 
Clematises,  I  have  now  some  seventy  varieties  of  th.-m  under 
cultivation  in  my  garden,  and  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  som  i  new 
combinations  by  hybridising.  Will  any  of  your  corresponde  its  who  have 
done  so  much  already  through  your  colamns  to  spread  a  love  for  ihe 
Clematis  amongst  amateurs  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  some  pri?tical  hiu  s 
about  the  matter,  as  well  as  about  the  best  mode  of  propagating  Clema 
tises  ? — Wm.  Krah.>jstovek,  Baden-Baden. 


Salvias  in  Small  Pots. — Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the 
nsefnlness  of  the  good  old  Salvia  splendens  for  autumn  blooming,  and 
with  gesneroeSora  for  spring  decoration  in  the  form  of  large  plants. 
But  let  me  just  say  a  word  in  favour  of  S.  splendens  in  small  pota. 
Take  o3  some  good  strong  cuttings  the  first  week  in  Jaly,  put  three 
round  the  Bide  of  a  5-in.  pot,  and  put  them  into  a  moist  pit,  such  as  a 
Cooomber  pit.  When  struck,  pinch  out  the  tops,  and  after  they  break 
shift  them  into  6-in.  or  8i-in.  pots,  giving  them  a  place  in  a  cold  pit 
or  greenhouse,  where  they  will  soon  make  good  plants.  When  they 
begin  to  bloom  give  them  some  encouragement,  putting  them  into  a 
warm  house  as  the  days  get  cold,  and  the  grower  will  be  rewarded 
with  some  excellent  small  plants  for  conservatory  or  indoor  decoration. 
Let  me  just  say  that  S.  miniata  splendens  and  splendens  alba  are  both 
good  Salvias,  and  worth  everyone's  growing.  They  are  much  dwarfer 
and  bloom  earlier. — J.  C.  F. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Surdbs. — Though  not  in  flower  at  the  present  time» 
three  North  American  shrubs  amply  deserve  notice  on  accoaat 
of  the  beauty  of  their  decaying  foliage.  The  Blue  Tangle  or 
Dangleberry  (Gaylus.sacia  frondosa)  is  especially  attractive,  its 
slender  branches  being  well  clothed  with  bright  crimson-scar- 
let foliage ;  in  summer  the  leaves  are  green  above  and  glaucous 
beneath ;  the  sweet  and  edible  fruits  arc  dark  blue  with  a  white 
bloom.  The  dwarf  Huckleberry  (Gaylussacia  dumosa)  has 
summer  leafage  green  on  both  surfaces  ;  at  present  its  leaves 
are  also  finely  coloured,  the  scarlet  being  considerably  toned 
down  by  an  admixture  of  bronze ;  the  fruits  of  the  latter  are 
black,  whilst  the  blossoms  of  both  are  white,  tinged  with 
red.  Leucothoe  coriacea  is  another  neat-growing  Heath- 
wort,  with  leaves  now  bright  red.  The  foregoing  have  been 
very  conspicuous  for  several  weeks  past,  and  still  retain  their 
leaves.  All  would  come  in  useful  for  making  gorgeous  masses 
of  autumnal  colour  quite  close  to  the  ground. 

Gkeenhouse  Plants. — Daphne  papyracea,  with  its  bright 
green,  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  with  the  tips  of  its  twigs 
burdened  with  clusters  of  long-tubed,  pure  white  blossoms,  is 
a  neat-habited  and  free-flowering  plant ;  it  is  a  native  of  India, 
where  a  paper  is  manufactured  from  its  bark,  which,  on  account 
of  its  great  durability  and  immunity  from  damp,  is  much  used 
in  some  parts  for  deeds  and  records.  Morsea  edulis  is  a  charm- 
ing South  African  Irid,  with  Rush-like  leaves  and  flower  stem, 
I5  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  bearing  beautiful  pale  blue  blossoms,  each 
of  the  three  sepals  having  a  yellow  blotch  in  its  centre. 

Stoyo  Plaints. — Stephanophysum  Baikiei,  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  Acanthad,  first  flowered  in  this  country  just 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  taken  from  a  dried 
specimen  collected  during  Baikie's  Niger  Expedition  by  Barter, 
the  botanist,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  deadly  climate  in  July  of  the  following  year. 
The  plant  is  of  pretty  good  habit,  and  its  fine,  curved,  tubular, 
scarlet  blossoms  are  freely  produced  in  large  terminal  panicles. 
Thunbergia  Harrisi,  a  native  of  Moulmein  where,  in  some 
parts  it  forms  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  jungle,  makes  a 
handsome  stove  climber,  easily  kept  within  due  bounds.  The 
blossoms  are  borne  abundantly,  even  by  young  plants.  In 
colour,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  a  bright  purplish-blue  above, 
very  pale  beneath,  fading  from  yellow  into  white  at  the 
throat.- — t 


Hydrangeas  in  Pots. — These  are  most  nsefnl  plants,  especially 
for  all  concerned  with  the  plant  decoration  of  rooms.  They  are  not 
half  so  much  grown  in  private  gardens  as  they  deserve  to  be,  this 
being  in  part  owing  to  an  impression  that  they  are  difficult  to  flower 
freely,  some  thinking  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  large  plants  to 
secure  an  abundant  bloom.  This  is  not  so,  however.  If  properly  grown 
no  plant  is  more  certain  to  bloom  freely,  and  in  any  sized  pot,  from 
a  4i-in.  upwards.  The  grower  may  easily  secure  good  plants  in  bloom 
every  week  in  the  year,  so  every  one  may  suit  himself  with  the  size 
of  plants  and  their  time  of  blooming.  Here  we  have  not  been  with, 
out  good  plants  daring  the  last  twelve  months,  and  at  the  present 
time  (Nov.  20)  we  have  some  handsome  plants  in  5.in.  pota  with  heads 
of  bloom  8  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  plants  themselves  are  not  more 
than  1  ft.  high.  Few  plants  will  stand  snoh  an  amonnt  of  ill  treat- 
ment as  these  flowering  Hydrangeas,  which  will  even  live  in  dark 
places  for  a  long  time,  and  even  withstand  the  inflnence  of  gas. 
Their  nsefnlness  in  this  way  is  shown  by  the  nnmbers  that  are  grown 
for  Covent  Garden.  Those  who  have  to  furnish  London  rooms  with 
plants  know  beat  what  is  useful  in  this  way.  When  some  flowers  are 
pink  and  some  blue  the  effect  is  of  course  the  more  valuable.  With 
your  permission  I  will  at  some  f  atnre  time  state  my  way  of  cultivating 
these  plants. —  J.  C.  F. 

^  Burnt  Clay. — Since  this  is  a  material  of  great  value  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  heavy  clay  soils,  a  brief  explanation  how  the  operation  of  burning 
is  carried  out  may  be  useful  to  the  inexperienced.  About  London  the 
work  is  done  at  any  convenient  season,  but  preferably  in  autumn  and  in 
dry  weather.  The  soil  is  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  6  in-  or  8  in-,  then  a  thick 
layer  of  brushwood  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  over  that  a  layer  of  fine 
breeze  or  coal ;  this  is  followed  by  a  layer  of  clay,  then  more  breeze, 
followed  by  more  clay,  and  so  on,  until  a  heap  or  ridge  is  formed.  The 
brushwood  is  then  ignited,  and  this  fires  the  breeze  or  coal,  and  thewhole 
heap  gradually  becomes  a  burning  smouldering  mass.  Care  must  betaken 
that  the  fire  does  not  burn  through  at  any  point.  The  cost  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  is  about  Ss.  a  yard. — "  Florist." 
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Vanillas  at  SyonHouee.— These  bear,  if  possible,  heavier  crops 
at  Sion  House  this  year  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them. 
Some  of  the  banchea  number  as  many  as  fifteen  pods,  each  of  which 
measure  nearly  9  in.  in  length.  The  plants  now  in  fruit  are  growing 
in  a  narrow  border  filled  with  crocks  and  brick  rubbish,  on  which  are 
placed  a  few  inches  thick  of  peat,  and  under  which  run  hot-water 
pipes,  from  which  a  little  bottom. heat  is  obtained.  Several  more 
Vanillas  have  also  lately  been  planted  in  a  shallow  box  set  on  a  shelf 
on  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  houses,  the  plants  being  trained  along 
the  wall  and  on  a  slanting  piece  of  woodwork  forming  part  of  the  roof. 
In  this  position  they  have  grown  amazingly,  and  they  will  no  doubt 
bear  good  crops  of  fruit.  Moisture,  warmth,  and  sunshine  appear  to 
be  important  points  to  be  observed  in  the  culture  of  the  Vanilla,  but 
the  most  important  of  all  is  the  perfect  fertilisation  of  the  flowers 
when  they  open. 

Hydrangeas  in  the  South  of  Ireland. — It  is  really  astonish- 
ing  to  see  the  Hydrangeas  hereabouts.  I  was  curious  to  count  the 
number  of  flower  trusses  on  one  plant,  and  found  them  to  be  385.  I 
also  measured  one  or  two  of  the  largest  trasses,  and  found  them  to 
be  not  less  than  15  in.  in  diameter.  This  was  a  blue-flowered  plant, 
audits  circumference  was  74  ft.  It  is  not  by  any  means  nnoomnion 
to  meet  with  Hydrangeas  hereabouts  much  larger  than  the  one  here 
alluded  to.  A  friend  told  me  a  few  days  since  he  had  counted  not 
less  than  950  trusses  upon  one  plant. — Josiah  Jefi'EEy,  Berry,  Boss 
Carherry,  Co.  Cork. 

An  Alpine  Garden  under  Glass  — Mr.  Joad,  of  Wimbledon, 
has  lately  had  a  rockery  constructed  under  glass  by  Mr.  Pulham,  of 
Broxbourne,  on  which  are  planted  many  of  the  rarer  and  more  beau, 
tifol  of  Alpine  plants.  The  house  is  a  span. roofed  one,  and  the 
stones  are  built  up  in  such  a  way  in  the  middle  as  to  give  it  a  natural 
cave-like  appearance.  All  round  the  house,  too,  atones  are  placed,  in 
which  are  left  deep  pockets  filled  with  soil,  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  The  plants  have,  as  yet,  made  but  little  progress,  but 
when  fairly  established  this  will  prove  a  very  interesting  house.  The 
plants  can  readily  be  watered  by  means  of  a  perforated  pipe  fixed 
along  the  middle  of  the  house  close  under  the  roof,  and  to  which  a 
tap  is  fixed,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  subjected  to  a  fine  spray  of 
water  whenever  that  may  be  desirable.  In  the  same  garden  are  also 
hoQses  planted  with  balf.hardy  plants,  and  herbaceous  plants  are 
likewise  grown  to  some  extent  out-of-doors.  Altogether,  this  garden 
is  a  most  interesting  one. 

Pine-apples  in  Covent  Garden. — The  culture  of  Pine-appleS 
at  St.  Michaels  for  the  English  market  appears  to  be  on  the  increase, 
j  udging  by  the  quantities  of  fruit  now  to  be  found  in  Covent  Garden  ; 
their  quality  also  seems  to  be  improving  yearly.  At  the  present 
time  really  handsome,  well-coloured  Pines,  weighing  from  5  lb.  to 
8  lb.,  may  be  bought  at  prices  varying  from  lOa.  to  153.  each.  This 
must  in  time  put  a  atop  to  Pine  growing  in  England,  as  far  as 
autumn  and  winter  fruits  are  concerned,  but  during  what  is  termed 
the  London  season,  a  time  when  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  in  most 
demand,  foreign  Pines  are  scarcely  obtainable,  and  good  English 
Queens  fetch  more  money  per  lb,  than  it  takes  to  buy  a  whole  fruit 
of  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Dipladenia  boliviensis  in  "Winter. — This  is  one  of  the  bes* 
stove  climbers  which  can  be  grown  for  supplying  cut  blooms  during 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months.  We  lately  saw  plants  of  it 
in  the  gardens  at  Syon  House  flowering  freely,  the  blooms  being  very 
white,  with  a  rich  golden. yellow  throat.  The  plants  were  trained 
on  single  wires  placed  across  the  house  at  good  distances  apart,  a 
method  by  which  comparatively  little  light  is  kept  from  the  other 
occupants  below,  whilst  a  good  effect  is  the  result,  and  a  supply  of 
out  flowers  of  the  choicest  description  is  obtained  when  they  are  in 
most  request  and  most  valuable. 

Orchid  Houses  in  Winter, — At  the  present  time  the  Orchid 
houses  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea,  are  as  attractive  as  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year  ;  and,  this  being  a  comparatively  flower- 
less  time  with  other  plants,  Orchids  are  now  doubly  valuable.  A  fine 
specimen  of  Cattleya  exoniensis  bears  from  eighteen  to  twenty  gor- 
geous blossoms,  and  associated  with  it  are  also  C.  Dowiana,  C.  labiata, 
and  C.  elegaus,  all  finely  in  bloom.  In  one  corner  of  an  Orchid 
house  an  effective  display  is  made  by  means  of  Calanthe  Veitchi  and 
C.  veetita,  intermixed  with  Oncidium  varicosom  and  O.  Forbesi. 
Amonget  these  are  also  suspended  finely-flowered  plants  of  the 
beautiful  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  Qaite  a  floral  avenue 
is  likewise  formed  in  one  of  the  houses  by  Calanthes,  the  showy  blue 
Vanda  coerulea  and  V,  snavis,  Odoutoglossum  Roezli  (growing  in 
^mall  pans  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very 


large  and  finely  coloured),  and  various  Dendrobiums.  The  charming 
Burlingtonia  fragrans,  growing  on  long  blocks  of  wood,  is  bearing  a 
rich  profusion  of  graceful  racemes  of  ivory-white,  sweet-scented 
blossoms.  In  a  long  corridor,  occupied  on  each  side  with  fine-leaved 
Dracaenas,  Palms,  Begonias,  Crotons,  &c.,  yellow-flowered  Oncidiums 
in  pots,  and  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  on  blocks  suspended 
among  the  graceful  leaves  of  the  Palms,  &o.,  have  a  charming 
effect  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Asparagus  decumbans. — This  makes  an  elegant  basket  plant 
in  winter.  Its  foliage  is  light  and  feathery  ;  it  assumes  a  pendent 
habit,  and,  being  of  an  intense  green  colour,  when  well  grown  it  is 
effective  either  in  the  conservatory  or  dwelling  house.  We  lately 
saw  plants  of  it  grown  in  pots  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery,  Tottenham,  on  a  shelf,  to  which  they  formed  a  green  and 
elegant  curtain. 

Passiflora  quadrangularis  in  Fruit. — In  addition  to  the  fine 
effect  which  this  climber  produces  when  in  flower  during  summer,  it 
is  by  no  means  unattractive  in  winter  when  in  fruit.  Only  as  many 
fruit  as  the  plant  will  conveniently  carry  without  sustaining  injury 
should  be  left;  these  will  attain  the  size  of  a  swan's  egg,  and  when 
they  assume  a  transparent  cinnamon  colour  they  are  very  handsome. 
We  lately  saw  a  plant  of  this  Passion-flower  in  fruit  at  Syon 
House. 

Bouvardias  at  St.  John's  Wood. — There  is  just  now  a  good 
display  of  Bouvardias  in  the  Pine. apple  Nursery.  The  plants,  which 
consist  of  the  best  cultivated  kinds,  are  arranged  on  stair-like  stages 
in  a  large  span. roofed  house,  where  some  hundreds  of  them,  with 
flowers  of  various  colours,  have  a  good  effect.  They  are  the  produce 
of  cuttings  struck  in  spring,  planted  out-of-doors  in  light,  rich  soil, 
kept  well  supplied  with  water,  mulched  during  summer,  lifted  in 
September,  potted,  and,  after  being  set  in  a  cold  frame  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine  for  a  week  or  two,  placed  in  the  house  which, 
they  now  occupy.  All  Bouvardias  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
this  way,  a  plan  which  produces  far  larger  and  more  healthy,  free- 
blooming  plants  than  pot  culture.  Plants  cut  baok  after  flowering, 
and  planted  out  in  spring,  might  be  grown  into  large  specimens, 
which  in  the  conservatory,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  would  be  most 
desirable.  If,  after  being  potted,  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  healthy, 
growing  condition,  and  the  flowers  cut  as  they  open,  a  good  suc- 
cession of  bloom  may  be  obtained  all  through  the  winter  months. 

Epiphyllums  on  Pillars. — These  look  well  clothing  pillars  or 
supports  in  the  conservatory  or  warm  greenhouse.  They  are  easily 
brought  into  the  required  form  for  this  purpose,  and  they  may  either 
be  grown  in  pots  or  be  planted  out,  but  the  former  way  is  the  best, 
inasmuch  as  the  plant  can  be  removed  when  out  of  flower  and 
replaced  by  something  else.  We  lately  saw  some  plants  similarly 
situated  in  flower  in  a  garden  near  London. 

iLuculia  gratissima. — This  beautiful  plant  is,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find,  being  brought  into  more  extensive  cultivation  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  a  scarce 
plant,  even  in  the  best  nurseries,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find 
at  the  present  time  an  abundance  of  thrifty  young  plants  of  it  in 
most  of  the  London  nursery  gardens. 

Asplenium  nobile. — This  is  a  graceful  Pern,  with  light,  lace- 
like pinnte  and  arched  fronds,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  A. 
viviparnra  or  A.  lineatam.  It  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  small 
pots  for  the  decoration  of  vases  in  the  greenhouse. 

Bi^nonia  venusta. — This  old-fashioned  but  still  excellent  plant 
is  now  finely  in  flower  at  Syon.  It  is  trained  over  the  rafters  of  a 
half.span-roofed  house,  from  which  long  festoons  of  its  brilliant  orange 
blossoms  gracefully  depend.  Such  a  charming  plant,  flowering 
abundantly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  might  be  more  frequently  met 
with  unier  the  same  conditions  than  it  is,  for  few  climbing  plants  are 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  conservatory,  however  small  that 
structure  may  be. 

Prize  Vegetables. — The  extensive  collections  of  vegetables 
shown  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  are  such  as  are  likely  to 
have  a  good  effect.  It  has  too  often  and  too  long  been  a  defect  of 
London  shows  that  kitchen  garden  products  were  not  illustrated 
thereat.  Mr.  Pragnell,  of  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  who  has  for  the 
past  year  written  the  "Diary"  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  two  great  classes.  Tbe  many  important  prizes 
he  has  won  during  the  last  seven  years,  where  the  competition  was  of 
the  keenest,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  is  the  best  of  vegetable 
growers. 

Tha  Victoria  S.egia  in  the  Regent's  Park  is  now  very  fine.  It  has 
thrown  up  this  year  thirty-nine  blooms,  and  some  are  yet  to  come, 
the  plant  being  as  yet  as  fresh  as  at  any  time  during  the  season. 
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"  This  i?  an  art 
Which  doea  mena  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb    A-ET   itself   is    Natceb." — Shakespeare. 
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PLANT  ARRANGEMENT  IN  GREENHOUSES. 
This  is  a  matter  about  which  it  ia  difEcult  to  write.  The  subject 
cannot  be  comprehensively  treated  upon  paper,  but  anyone  who 
has  visited  many  small  gardens  at  different  seasons  of  the  year 
must  be  aware  that  the  quality  of  the  plants  and  the  way  iu 
which  they  are  often  arranged  in  greenhouses  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Large  and  handsome  greenhouses  are  frequently 
built  contiguous  to  villa  residences.  The  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns  are  necessarily  small,  and  do  not 
admit  of  much  space  being  devoted  to  pits  and  frames  in  which 
to  cultivate  plants,  and  without  such  adjuncts  there  is  much 
dLfficulty  in  keeping  the  house  gay  with  flowering  plants.  In 
the  construction  of  such  houses,  the  architectural  effect  is 
studied  at  the  expense  of  those  conditions  that  would  conduce 
to  good  culture.  The  best  houses  are  those  with  span  roofs, 
and  of  such  a  size  that  the  plants  intended  to  be  cultivated  in 
them  should  not  be  far  removed  from  the  glass.  As  a  rule, 
the  further  plants  are  from  the  glass,  so  much  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition  and  well  fur- 
nished throughout  with  leaves.  Houses  over  16  ft.  wide  should 
have  a  central  stage  and  platforms  round  the  sides  on  which  to 
place  the  plants.  If  one  side  of  the  glass  structure  be  attached 
to  the  house,  I  would  still  have  it  of  the  span-roofed  form,  and 
the  raised  platform  could  be  carried  round  the  house  all  the 
same.  This  platform  should  be  about  2  ft.  6  in,  in  height,  the 
side  stages  to  be  reserved  for  small  and  medium-sized  plants. 
A  row  of  large  specimen  plants  might  be  arranged  along  the 
centre  of  the  middle  stage. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  would  be  the  best  plants  with 
which  to  furnish  such  a  house  and  keep  it  gay  without  much 
extraneous  aid.  What  are  usually  termed  hard-wooded  plants 
are  rather  difficult  to  keep  in  health  when  mixed  up  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  rapid  growing  plants,  such  as  Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  &c.  A  most  useful  class  of 
plants  are  the  Epaorises,  nearly  all  of  which  are  winter- 
flowering,  and  they  have  the  merit  of  lasting  long  in  flower. 
A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  will  maintain  a  succession  of 
bloom  from  January  till  June  ;  the  flowers  also  last  along  time 
in  a  cut  state,  and  the  colours  are  such  as  usually  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  The  pure  white  E.  candidissima  is  very 
beautiful,  and  E.  hyacinthiflora  carnea  produces  beautiful 
spikes  of  flowers.  There  is  also  a  fine  variety  named  fulgens, 
and  E.  Kinghorni  is  a  compact-growing,  free-flowering  sort. 
These  blossom  early.  Amongst  later  kinds  that  continue  the 
blooming  period  until  June  may  be  named  E.  Eclipse,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  very  long,  bright  crimson,  with  a  blush  or 
white  mouth.  E.  miniata  splendens  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all : 
this  variety  and  Eclipse  are  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes. 
"When  these  plants  are  of  small  size  ih  'y  ought  to  be  arranged 
on  the  side  stages  near  the  glass,  and  as  thoj'  grow  larger  they 
should  take  their  places  in  the  centre. 

Azaleas  of  the  Indian  and  Japan  sections  should  also 
be  grown  by  the  owners  of  small  gardens.  Those  with 
decided  colours  are  the  most  useful,  and  if  only  a  few  can 
be  grown  the  pure  white    A.  Fielderi   should    be    amongst 


the  Indian  sorts.  One  of  the  latest  in  flower  is  Brilliant, 
■which  should  also  be  grown.  These  Azaleas  flower  with- 
out the  aid  of  artificial  heat  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
Standards  with  round  heads  are  very  useful,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct feature.  Camellias  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  any 
house  if  it  be  at  all  adapted  for  their  culture.  They  are  so 
hardy,  and  when  their  management  is  understood  they  require 
uo  more  attention  than  common  plants.  The  old  Double  White 
and  the  pure  white  variety  named  Fimbriata,  with  fringed  edges 
to  the  petals,  produce  superb  flowers.  C.  irabrlcata  is  an  old 
sort  with  well-formed  crimson  blossoms.  C.  Reiue  des  Beautes 
has  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Countess  of  Derby  is  a  beautiful 
white  kind  striped  and  flaked  with  rose.  The  above  selection 
of  bard-wooded  plants  may  remain  in  the  greenhouse  during 
the  whole  year,  except  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September. 

Roses  in  pots  constitute  an  indispensable  feature  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  for  this  purpose  small  plants  in  8-in.  pots 
may  be  grown ;  they  might  be  protected  during  winter  and 
early  in  spring  with  glass  lights  in  a  place  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  when  the  buds  are  well 
advanced.  Hyacinths.Tulips  (of  the  early  flowering  Dutch  sorts), 
and  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  potted  from  September  till  the  end 
of  November,  will,  with  but  little  trouble,  yield  a  succession  of 
flowers.  Those  to  bloom  early  should  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  about  the  end  of  November,  and  the  latest  about 
the  end  of  January.  Mignonette  iu  pots  trained  as  standards 
or  bushes,  and  in  pots  from  5  in.  in  diameter  to  11  in.  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  is  always  welcome,  and  Cine- 
rarias in  all  their  varied  colours  form  a  brilliant  feature  from 
Christmas  until  the  end  of  April.  Seedlings  are  the  easiest  to 
manage,  and  their  size  should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
house.  Neat,  bushy  plants  may  be  flowered  in  6-iu.  pots,  and 
large  specimens  in  8-in.  ones.  Calceolarias  require  very  similar 
treatment ;  and  if  a  frame  can  be  spared  for  the  one,  with  its 
back  to  the  south,  the  same  will  answer  for  the  other.  Their 
desperate  enemy  is  green  fly,  a  pest  which  must  not  be  allowed, 
to  establish  itself. 

The  culture  of  stage  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  is  well  under-- 
stood,  but,  nevertheless,  one  often  sees  the  plants  badly  culti- 
vated, the  stems  drawn,  and  the  leaves  spotted.  No  plants  are 
easier  managed,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  a  light,  airy  place, 
and  free  from  green  fly.  They  succeed  the  Cinerarias  and 
Calceolarias,  being  in  flower  through  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July;  the  zonal  section  succeeds  these,  and,  with  good 
management,  are  in  flower  until  November,  when  the  different 
sections  of  Chrysanthemums  take  their  place.  A  collection  of 
plants,  such  as  I  have  just  enumerated,  will  keep  a  greenhouse 
gay  all  the  year  rotind,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  cold  frames, 
Liliums  have  not  been  included,  but  a  selection  of  them  will 
last  in  bloom  for  three  months.  Phloxes,  Carnations,  and 
Picotees  will  also  fljwer  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September. 

As  to  the  method  of  staging  the  plants,  the  large  ones,  as  I 
have  already  said,  must  first  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
centre  platform,  with  a  row  of  dwarf  plants  along  the  edges. 
The  usual  and  easiest  way  is  to  allow  the  intervening  space  to 
be  filled  with  plants  that  form  an  almost  unbroken  surface, 
falling  irom  the  centre  to  the  edge.  If  this  arrangement  be 
carried  out  the  formality  ought  to  be  broken  up  by  introducing 
tall  plants  here  and  there  at  intervals.  Standard  Azaleas 
answer  for  this,  and  Mignonette  trained  as  standards  also 
answers  well ;  so  do  Phloxes,  perpetual-flowering  Carnations, 
and,  in  their  season,  neat  plants  in  6-in.  pots  of  standard 
Chrysanthemums.     In  large  houses  the  hardier  Palms  may  bo 
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introduced  with  esoellent  effect,  and  in  all  cases  flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  plants  should  be  judiciously  mixed,  and  a  distinct 
class  of  plants  should  be  grown  on  the  different  stages.  On  the 
front  and  end  portions  should  be  placed  the  hard-wooded  Cape 
and  New  Holland  plants  with  hair-like  roots.  These  increase 
rapidly  in  size,  and  if  good  specimens  be  desired,  they  must 
not  be  overcrowded  with  other  plants.  If  the  pots  be  as  large 
as  12  in.  in  diameter,  dwarf  plants,  both  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged,  may  be  arranged  underneath  them,  but  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  close  to  the  branches  of  the  specimens. 
The  back  stage  near  the  residence  will  be  much  shaded  by  the 
centre  stage,  and  more  so  by  the  wall  of  the  house.  Green- 
house Ferns  and  Camellias  may  entirely  fill  that  portion  ; 
they  will  form  a  distinct  and  pleasing  feature,  and  if  more 
Camellias  be  wanted,  they  might  be  grown  on  the  back  part 
of  the  centre  stage.  Avoid  overcrowding  in  all  oases.  Clean- 
liness is  imperative.  Let  the  pots  be  quite  clean,  and  all 
decaying  leaves  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived. 
Fumigate  the  moment  the  least  trace  of  thrips  or  green  fly 
is  observable.  J.  Douglas. 


GARDENIAS,  THEIR  CDLTDRE  AND  PROPAGATION. 
In  most  gardens  of  any  considerable  size  few  or  more  Gardenias 
are  found.  T'hey  are  the  sweetest  of  all  flowers,  and  perhaps 
the  most  highly  appreciated  of  any.  Their  odour  is  peculiarly 
rich  and  satisfying,  combining  that  of  the  Stephanotis  and  the 
Rose.  The  colour  of  the  more  popular  sorts  is  the  purest 
white,  which  renders  them  the  more  valuable  for  bouquet  and 
other  purposes.  Gardenias,  however,  if  crushed  or  when  about 
to  fade  change  colour,  but  even  when  thus  discoloured  by 
time  or  accident  they  retaia  their  sweetness.  Consideriug 
the  almost  unparalleled  popularity  of  Gardenias,  it  is  sur^ 
prising  that  they  are  not  more  and  better  grown  in  private 
gardens  than  they  are.  The  Gardenia  is  assuredly  one  of  those 
plants  that  is  better  grown  in  and  around  the  metropolis  than 
in  the  provinces.  The  finest  Gardenias  which  I  have  ever 
seen  have  been  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries  and  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  The  varieties  most  generally  grown  for  market 
purposes  are  Gardenia  florida,  f.  variegata,  and  Fortunei.  On 
the  whole,  I  prefer  Fortune's  Gardenia ;  the  flowers  arc  larger 
than  those  of  florida,  and  io  also  flowers  more  freely.  The 
habit  and  constitution  of  the  plant  are  also  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. It  may,  however,  bo  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
variegated  variety  of  florida  flowers  more  freely  than  the  nor- 
mal type,  and  produces  flowers  almost  equal  in  size  and  sweet- 
ness to  G.  Fortunei.  There  is  a  larger  flowered  variety  called  G. 
radioans  major  which  produces  flowers  nearly  as  large,  though 
not  so  finely  shaped  as  those  of  G.  florida.  The  variegated 
variety  of  G.  radicans  is  almost  worth  growing  as  a  fine-foliaged 
plant,  and  it  flowers  as  freely  as  the  green- leaved  or  normal 
type.  The  Gardenia  citriodora  is  a  plant  of  a  character  quite 
different  from  either  of  these,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in 
cultivation.  It  is,  however,  very  fragrant,  with  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  Orange  blossom  about  the  perfume.  The  flowers  are 
also  single.  The  old  G.  radicans  is  also  a  useful  free-flowering 
variety  much  prized  for  bouquet  making.  G.  Stanleyana  is 
different  in  habit  and  flower  from  all  the  others,  but  as 
regards  completeness  it  should  hardly  be  named  with  them.  It 
is  a  highly  ornamental  stove  plant  with  large  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  something  like  those  of  a  Datura  or  Brngmansia  about 
8  in.  long  and  5  in.  across.  Its  colour  is  peculiar,  the  interior 
being  a  sort  of  reddish-brown  approaching  to  crimson  and 
margined  with  white.  The  place  for  this  variety  is  the  rafter, 
wall,  or  roof  of  a  stove,  as  it  delights  in  heat  and  moisture, 
being  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  other  varieties,  with  the 
exception  of  G.  citriodora,  which  comes  from  Natal,  are  n.atives 
of  China  and  Japan.  The  whole  of  them  are,  however,  shade 
and  heat-loving  plants  when  in  full  growth;  and  the  best  places 
m  which  to  grow  Gardenias  in  perfection  are  close  pits  or 
houses  where  an  atmosphere  bordering  on  saturation  and  a 
top  and  bottom-heat  of  65°  or  so  can  be  maintained  while  they 
are  making  their  growth  and  opening  their  flowers.     Under 


such  favourable  conditions  the  foliage  and  flowers  will  be  al- 
most as  large  again  as  under  drier  and  cooler  treatment. 

After  flowering,  Gardenias  should  be  shifted  into  fresh  pots  if 
needful,  and  any  pruning  or  training  required  should  also  be  at- 
tended to.  Under  good  culture,  however.  Gardenias  can  hardly 
be  said  to  need  either.  Even  the  flowers  should  be  gathered 
singly  and  mounted ;  as  if  cut  with  branches  many  shoots 
would  be  cut  off,  each  of  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  have  developed  into  a  flower-bud.  Pruning  in  the  same 
way,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  shoots,  reduces  the 
flowering  capacities  of  the  plants,  and  should  be  indulged  in  as 
little  as  possible.  After  the  growth  is  completed  and  partially 
ripened,  all  the  hardier  varieties,  such  as  florida,  Fortunei,  and 
radioans,  may  be  placed  for  a  few  months  in  cold  pits  or  even 
in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors  throughout  the  warmer 
summer  months.  The  comparatively  sudden  transition  of  the 
plants  from  cool  to  warm  quarters  quickly  develops  the  flower- 
buds,  as  Gardenias  bear  forcing  well,  and  seldom  drop  their 
buds,  unless  exposed  in  a  dry  atmosphere  as  well  as  to  a  high 
temperature.  At  one  time  the  belief  was  almost  universal  that 
manure  heat  was  necessary  to  the  perfect  culture  of  Gardenias ; 
and  doubtless  many  fine  flowers  were  grown  in  manure  beds  by 
our  fathers  and  by  some  of  us  in  our  younger  days.  Great  merit 
was  attributed  to  the  ammonia  not  only  in  developing  the  size  of 
the  flowers,  but  also  in  filling  them  with  fragrance ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  close  aSinity  between  ammonia  and  some  of  our 
scents,  this  idea  had  a  scientific  basis  to  rest  upon.  But  doubt- 
less the  chief  use  of  the  manure  heat  was  the  maintenance  of 
a  genial  atmosphere  around  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  plants. 
Certain  it  is  that  Gardenias  are  now  generally  grown  as  well 
or  better  without  manure  heat  than  ever  they  were  by  its  aid ; 
and  one  of  the  best  means  of  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of 
these  sweet  flowers  is  to  devote  a  house  for  their  cultivation,  and 
plant  them  out  in  borders.  Low  span-roofed  houses,  with 
heated  borders  on  either  side  of  a  central  path,  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  handy  for  the  wholesale  culture  of  Gardenias  ;  but 
lean-to  houses  also  answer  well.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  whole  of  the  back  wall  may  be  covered  with  the  plants 
with  several  rows  of  dwarf  plants  in  front.  Houses  of  this 
sort  will  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  flowers,  for  Gar- 
denias may  be  forced  into  producing  two  crops  in  a  year. 
They  flower  on  or  near  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots,  and 
as  young  shoots  are  produced  and  ripened  the  development  of 
the  flowers  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  application  of 
sufficient  heat  and  moisture.  Gardenias  planted  out  also 
yield  a  long  succession  of  bloom.  The  flowers  being  gathered 
at  different  times,  the  young  shoots  are  also  formed  at  different 
seasons,  and  large,  well-established  plants  under  liberal  treat- 
ment thus  get  into  a  very  useful  way  of  semi-perpetual  flower- 
ing, which  enables  the  cultivator  to  gather  many  a  welcome 
flower  at  almost  any  season.  But  of  course  Gardenias,  by 
means  of  changes  of  temperature  and  treatment,  may  also  be 
made  to  flower  but  once  in  a  season,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with 
those  cultivated  in  pots.  Whichever  mode  of  culture  is  adopted, 
the  best  soil  for  Gardenias  is  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  or 
thoroughly  sweet  and  well-decomposed  manure  freely  mi.xed 
with  sharp  silver  sand.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  prefer 
peat  to  manure  or  leaf-mould,  and,  no  doubt.  Gardenias  do  well 
in  loam  and  peat,  but  they  do  better  with  the  manure  or  leaf- 
mould.  The  drainage  should  be  ample,  but  not  excessive,  as 
the  Gardenia  loves  moisture  when  in  full  growth.  When  the 
pots  or  borders  become  full  of  roots,  few  plants  enjoy  manure 
water  or  turn  it  more  rapidly  to  good  account  than  Gardenias. 
Everything,  however,  approaching  to  over-feeding  or  over- 
saturation  must  be  avoided. 

The  Gardenia  has  one  failing,  and  that  is,  it  is  very  attractive 
to  mealy  bug,  and  once  this  pest  gets  established  it  is  diflicult 
to  eradicate.  The  surest  means  of  keeping  the  plants  clean  is 
to  mark  the  first  bug  and  touch  him  with  paraSiu  oil ;  this  oil 
seems  to  kill  at  once.  Thrips,  aphides,  scale,  &c.,  are  the  result 
of  errors  of  cultivation  mostly,  and  will  not  occur  under  the 
above  treatment.  Soap  may,  and  paraffin  or  a  touch  of  tur- 
pentine will,  clear  them  off  at  a  single  dressing. 

Few  plants  are  more  easily  propagated  than  Gardenias. 
Small  pieces  of  the  young  ripe  wood,  inserted  in  silver  sand, 
either  under  or  without  bell-glasses,  in  a  sharp  bottora-heat  of 
80?  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  root  readily.     When  rooted,  pot 
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o£E  singly  and  grow  on  in  a  brisk  temperature  until  the  plants 
become  large  enough  to  flower,  stopping  or  training  if  needful 
to  form  dense  bushes — the  best  of  all  forms  for  Gardenias  in 
pots.  Much  time  is  gained  by  this  tropical  treatment  of  young 
Gardenias,  and  the  plants  seem  the  healthier  and  flower 
the  freer  for  it  afterwards.  One  word  of  caution  may  be  given 
to  those  who  have  not  handled  many  Gardenia  flowers.  They 
are  remarkably  easily  injured  by  careless  gathering  or  rough 
handling,  and  every  bruise  will  show  and  tell  before  many 
hours  are  over.  Gardenias  also  look  best  mounted  with  their 
own  leaves  ;  the  larger  varieties  of  Myrtle  form  the  next  best 
setting.  They  associate  admirably  with  delicate  pink  Koses, 
red  Camellias,  the  softer  pink  and  more  delicate  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, red  or  scarlet  Spirseas,  pink  Lilacs,  bright-coloured 
Pinks,  Euphorbias,  Begonias,  Cyclamens,  Primroses,  Heaths, 
Calanthes,  Dendrobiums,  and  other  Orchids,  &c. ;  while  for  a 
bridal  or  other  wreath  few  flowers  can  equal  in  sweetness  and 
graceful  beauty  Gardenias,  white  Spirseas,  white  Roses,  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  the  Gardenia  citriodora  being  used  in 
such  a  wreath  in  lieu  of  Orange  blossoms.  D.  T.  Fisn. 


TORTURED    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I  HAVE  for  many  years  been  an  admirer  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
having  been  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  plants  at  a  show 
I  once  saw  in  a  country  town.     These  were,  as  a  rule,  strong, 
well  branched  and  clothed,  and  carrying  on  each  from  twelve 
to  twenty  blooms  in  different  stages  of  development,  hanging 
with  their  natural  grace  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.     Not 
having  seen  an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  since  that  time, 
I  determined  this  week  to  visit  the  show  at  Bristol,  expecting 
to  see  again  these  graceful  forms  with  the  improvements  in 
size,  colour,  and  growth  which  might  naturally  have  accrued 
during  twenty  years  of  careful  cultivation.     There  was  never 
a  more  complete  disenchantment.      On  entering  the  room  I 
beheld  numerous  stands  of  plants,  some  tortured  into  the  shape 
of  an  umbrella,  others  of  a  gigantic  pork  pie,  but  all  having 
their  convex  surfaces  covered  with  fiae  blooms,  from  thirty  to 
fifty  in  number,  but  all  in  precisely  the  same  stage  of  growth, 
and  staring  in  the  most  unnatural  manner  straight  up  to  the 
ceiling.     Except,  perhaps,  in  a  stand  of  show  Dahlias,  I  never 
saw  floriculture  so  at  war  with  sesthetics.     I  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  enter  a  protest  against   such  treatment   of    my  old 
favourites,  not  only  on  that  ground,  but  because  it  must,  I 
should  think,  tend  to  discourage  their  cultivation  by  amateurs 
and  others  who  may,  from  seeing  them  thus  elaborately  tor- 
mented into  strange  forms,  suppose  that  their  natural  habit  is 
ungraceful  or  unpleasing.  The  misplaced  industry  displayed  in 
the  production  of  such  specimens  is,  in  fact,  no  proof  of  good 
cultivation,  as  we  all  know  that  it  is  easier  by  manuring  and 
disbudding  to  persuade  a  Chrysanthemum  to  yield  large,  full 
flowers  than   to   keep  it   in   a   robust,   well-balanced   form, 
capable  of   showing  off   its   blooms  to   the   best  advantage. 
There  is  also  a  drawback  to  showing  all  the  blossoms  of  a 
Chrysanthemum  in  their  full  development,  in  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  the  favourite  exhibition  sorts  being  of  incurved 
form,  the  backs  of  the  florets  only  appear;  and  these  surfaces 
being,  in  all,  except  the  white  and  yellow  varieties,  more  or 
less  suffused  with  grey,  the  beauty  and  distinction  of  colour 
are,  in  the  darker  kinds,  almost  lost.     It  possibly  arises  from 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  kinds  will  bear  the  necessary  manipu- 
lations for  being  twisted  into  specimen  plants  that  a  Chry- 
santhemum show  (at  least,  the  one  I  saw)  presents  so  little 
variety.     I  had  fondly  hoped  to  make  acquaintance  with  new 
flowers,  or  some  of  those  beautiful  sports  from  the  older  sorts 
for  which  the  Chrysanthemum  is  remarkable,  but  no ;  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  new  Japanese  varieties  among  the  cut 
blooms,  stand  after  stand  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
flowers,  so  that  if  about  a  dozen  I  could  name  had  been  excluded, 
the  stands  would  have  been  left  bare.     May  I,  in  conclusion, 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  might,  if  yOH  concur  with  these 
remarks,  give  a  figure  of  a  specimen  Chrysanthemum  plant  as  it 
should  appear  ?     I  cannot  but  think  that  your  effort.s  of  pen 
and  pencil  would  go  far  to  rescue  our  most  beautiful  winter 
flower  from  the  barbarous  usage  to  which  it  is  now  subjected 
by  those  who  exhibit  it.  J.  P. 


ORCHIDS  FOR  COOL  HOUSES. 
Sever.*.l  correspondents  having  requested  me  to  furnish  a  few 
details  respecting  Orchids  which  will  thrive  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture, I  willingly  do  so,  and  I  do  it  the  more  readily  because  I 
am  sure  that  when  the  subject  becomes  more  generally  under- 
stood many  admirers  of  Orchids,  who  have  greenhouses,^  or 
even  slightly  heated  pits,  but  who  are  deterred  from  attempting 
their  culture  by  an  impression  that  the  temperature  at  their 
command  is  insufficient,  will  willingly  try  their  skill  when 
they  can  be  made  to  understand  that  they  can  commence  with 
every  probability  of  success,  and  provided  ordinary  care  be 
exercised,  without  the  risk  of  losing  their  plants.  The  great 
argument  (apart  from  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  flowers) 
in  favour  of  the  culture  of  Orchids  is  that  although  the  plants 
are  rather  higher  in  price  than  those  of  other  classes,  when 
good  Orchids  are  judiciously  purchased  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, the  money  expended  in  them  is  only  invested,  the  plants 
being  generally  worth  more  each  year.  In  a  few  cases  where 
the  accommodation  has  been  very  limited  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  the  owners  to  make  the  attempt,  and  in  every  instance 
it  has  been  found  that  not  only  was  sufficient  heat  at  command, 
but  that  the  temperature  formerly  kept  up  was  even  too  high 
to  suit  many  of  them.  I  was  formerly  induced  to  give  the 
subject  of  cool  treatment  of  certain  Orchids  more  attention 
by  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  my  brother,  then  in  Mexico,  in 
which  he  urged  that  he  was  sure,  from  his  observation  in  the 
Tropics,  that  we  gave  Orchids  generally  too  much  heat  and  too 
little  air.  Among  other  things  he  mentioned  that  at  a  certain 
season  he  invariably  found  ice  in  the  hollows  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Agaves  growing  in  close  proximity  to  the  Orchids  early  in 
the  morning.  I  consider  we  have  been  rather  long  in  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  cool  treatment^  of 
many  Orchids  when  we  call  to  mind  the  number  of  cold-loving 
or  cold-bearing  plants  which  we  have  found  in  the  same 
regions,  such  as  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias, 
Bouvardias,  Mutisias,  Rhododendrons,  Bambusas,  and  a  host 
of  others,  many  of  which  are  quite  hardy  with  us.  As  regards 
my  own  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-four 
years,  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  but  few  Orchids  under 
cultivation  killed  or  permanently  injured  by  cold  even  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  Through  failure  of  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  &c.,  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  seen  4° 
of  frost  in  the  cold  Odontoglossum  house  (a  thing  not  to  be 
imitated  or  approached),  while  on  the  other  hand  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  Orchids  killed  or  rendered  valueless  by  excessive 
heat  and  want  of  air.  In  furnishing  the  annexed  lists  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  those  showy  varieties  with  which  anyone  who 
may  be  induced  to  grow  them  will  be  delighted  when  his  care 
is  rewarded  by  the  production  of  their  flowers.  I  shall  also 
only  mention  such  kinds  as  I  have  myself  successfully  treated 
in  the  manner  described. 

Before  enumerating  the  varieties,  however,  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  the  successful  culture  of  Orchids  does  not  alto- 
gether depend  on  the  temperature  ;  there  are  other  conditions 
not  requiring  much  skill,  but  equally  necessary,  which  I  will 
set  down  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  viz.,  that  cool  treatment 
be  regularly  persisted  in  and  the  house  not  allowed  to  rise 
more  than  10°  above  the  minimum  by  day,  except  by  sun-heat. 
On  bright  days  when  the  sun  gets  power,  heat  should  be  shut 
off  from  the  pipes  and  a  little  air  given  at  top  and  bottom  until 
the  sun  is  off  the  glass,  when  the  air  should  be  taken  off  and 
the  heat  turned  on  again.  The  valve  regulating  the  heat  should 
be  carefully  studied,  so  as  to  know  exactly  how  much  it  should 
be  turned  in  order  to  get  the  required  heat,  for  if  turned  full 
on  the  circulation  is  generally  too  rapid  and  the  heat  thrown 
off  too  strong,  in  which  case  the  plants  rapidly  decline.  That 
the  plants  be  watered  with  cold  rain  water  only,  and  never 
watered  overhead  or  syringed  summer  or  winter;  watering 
overhead  keeps  the  plants  up  by  means  of  the  top  and  does  not 
encourage  them  to  root  as  they  do  when  watered  in  the  pot 
and  aided  only  by  the  moisture  in  the  air.  That  during 
winter  the  distribution  of  water  about  the  house  for  the  purpose 
of  evaporation  be  kept  well  in  hand,  so  that  at  night  and  even 
during  the  daytime  in  severe  weather  the  house  is  compara- 
tively dry.  That  the  plants  be  grown  on  open  stages  at  a 
distance,  where  practicable,  of  from  1  ft.  to  4  ft.  from  the  glass, 
and  in  full  light;  where  fixed  open  stages  are  not  available,  the 
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plants  should  have  a  temporary  wooden  stage  erected  for  them 
over  the  close  stage  by  placing  boards  about  6  in.  wide  (at  progres- 
sive heights)  on  bricks,  an  inch  or  so  of  space  being  left  between 
each  board,  or  by  placing  the  plants  on  inverted  flower-pots, 
raising  them  to  the  required  height  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
air  playing  freely  around  them.  Stagnant  damp  in  winter  is 
more  fatal  than  cold,  and  to  avoid  this,  means  should  be  pro- 
vided for  giving  a  little  air  at  top  and  bottom.  This  latter  I 
provide  for  by  removing  a  brick  as  near  the  ground  as  possible 
in  every  4  ft.  run  of  the  house,  and  one  at  either  end.  These 
air-holes  I  leave  open  summer  and  winter.  That  the  cultiva- 
tor keep  an  eye  to  the  last  matured  growth,  and  immediately 
water  any  plant  showing  the  least  sign  of  shrivelling  as  regards 
such  growth,  taking  care  not  to  overwater  a  plump  plant. 
That  care  be  taken  not  to  hang  baskets  or  blocks  over  the 
plants  on  the  stages,  and  to  distribute  them  sparingly,  fre- 
quently changing  their  relative  position",  taking  them  down 
to  water  them,  and  allowing  them  to  drain  before  being  re- 
placed. Where  Orchids  are  to  be  grown  as  cool  as  possible,  it 
is  best  to  have  them  potted  or  basketed  in  two-thirds  fibry 
Orchid  peat  in  lumps,  and  the  remainder  living  Sphagnum 
Moss,  without  admixture  of  sand  in  any  case.  I  find  that 
roots  sent  out  into  the  peat  are  more  easily  kept  good  under 
adverse  circumstances  than  those  in  any  other  material.  The 
Sphagnum  Moss,  however,  is  useful,  particularly  in  summer, 
through  its  growing  and  keeping  a  healthy  moisture  around 
the  plant. 

The  first  list,  from  which  I  have  excluded  those  varieties 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  doubtful  or  difficult,  comprises 
Orchids  which  will  thrive  in  a  mirimum  temperature  of  from 
40^  to  45°  Fahr. ;  the  45°  to  be  considered  as  the  general 
minimum,  with  a  possible  fall  to  40°  Those  marked  h  should 
■be  in  baskets  or  on  blocks.  The  Mexican  and  Guatemalan 
varieties  to  be  kept  drier  than  the  majority  of  the  others. 

Orchids  thriving  in  a  minimum  ivliiter  temperature  of  from 
40°  to  45°  Fahr.:— 

Lissocbilus  HorsfdUiae 
Lycaste  aromaticA 
gigantoa 


Angra3cum  falcatam  h 
Anguloa  Clowesi 
A.cineta  Hamboldti  h 


Ada  auraotiaca 
3arkeria  Slcinneri  h 

elegans  h 

spectabilis  h 
Bletia  liyacinthina 
Bonatea  speciosa 
Oalantbe  Sieboldi 
Cattleya  citrina  h 

TrianiB 
Ccelogyne  barbata  6 

corymbosa  h 

cristata 

ocellata  h 
Colas  jugosua 
Cymbidium  ebarneam 

Masters! 

sinense 
tlypripedium  bai'batum  aad  varieties 

Bosalli 

caricinum 

caudatani 

insigne  and  varieties 

longifoliam 

Koezli 

Schhmi 

Sedeni 

venuatum 

villosum 
'  Ddndrobium  Cambridgeanam  h 

clirysotosum  h 

.coerulescens  h 

DevoQiauum  h 

Falconer!  h 

Griffitblanum  6 

japonicutn  h 

Linawianum  & 

nobile,  some  varieties  h 

specioaum 
Disa  gran  di  Bora 
Epidoudram  vitellinnm 
Goodycra  pubesceas 
Laslii  auceps  h 

autumualis  h 

furfuracea  h 

majalis  6 


Skinneri  and  varictlea 
Masdevallia  ainabihs 

C.'himDera 

coccinea 

Davisi 
Masdevallia  DeaUoni 

Harryana  and  varieties 

ignea 

Lindeni 

nycterioa 

polysticta 

Veitcbiana 
MeaospiQidium  sanguiaeum 

vulcaaicum 
Odontoglossum    Alexandrre     {crls- 
pum) 

Andersonianum 

iiictuucuse 

Cervantei-i 

cirrhosum 

citrosmura 

coronarium 

constrtctum 

gloriosum 

grande 

Ualli 

hastilabiam  h 

Insloayi 

Lpopardinura 

luteo-purpureuiu 

maculatum 

memSrauaceuoi 

Qi in  latum 

uneviiiin  majus 

nebulosuni 

odoratum 

pardinum 

Po3.?atorei 

pulcheUum 

roseum 

Rossi 

Scbleiperianum 

triurijpliana 

Uro-Sltiuueri 
OncidiuTi  aurosum 


Orchids  thriving  in  a  minimum  wlnfer  temperature  of  from 
40^/0  4^'^'  Fahr.:— 

Oaeidiura  bifolinra  &  Oocidiura  serratum 
cheiropliorum  stelligL-rum 

cucullatum  b  tigriiiura 

flexuosum  varicnsnni  h 

leucocbilum  Pleiones— all  the  varieties 

macranthum  Sopbronitis  militaris  b 

nubigenum  b  Trichosma  suavis  b 
obryzatum 

For  these  varieties  artificial  heat  can  be  altogether  dispensed 
with  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  third  week  in  October, 
or  longer  if  the  weather  be  mild. 

Orchids  thriving  in  a  tninlmum  winter  temperature  of  from 
bO°  tob^""  Fahr.:  — 


Aerides  crispuin  h 

Lindleyanum  h 

Warneri  h 
Arpophyllura  giganteum 
Brassavola  Digbyana 
Cattleya  Aclandiae  h 

ametbystina 

bulbosa  h 

crispa 

guttata 

intermedia 

labiata 

Leopuldi 

marginata  b 

masima 

Mossiae 

Schilleriana  b 

Skiuneri 

Warneri 
Cypripedium  concolor 

Ilarrisianum 

hirsutissimum 

niveum 
Dendrobium  Bensoniaa  b 

cbrysantbum  b 

crassinode  b 

cucullatum  b 

densiflorum 

Farmeri 

form  0  sum 

lituiflorum  6 

luteolura  b 

nobile,  varieties  & 

Parishi  b 

Pierardi  h 

primulinum  5 

suavissimum  b 

tbyrsidorum 

transparens  b 

Wardianum  6 


Dendrocbilam  fiUforme 
Epidendrum  ciliare 

atropurpureum 

syviugasthyrsua 
Lselia  Dayana  b 

elegans 

Perrini 

puraila  b 

purpurata 
Masillaria  HarrisoDice 

picta 

Turneri 

veuusta 
Miltonias— all  tbe  varitties 
Odontoglossum  Phalaenopsis 

Roezli 

vexillarium 
Oncidium  Cavendisbianum 

crispum  b 

cruentum^ 

Kramerianum  b 

Marsballianura  b 

ornitborrbynchum 

Papilio  b 

Pbilipsianum 

pubes  b 

pulvinatura. 

Barcodes  b 

Weltoni 
Sobmlia  macrantba 
Staubopeas— all  the  varieties  b 
Trichopilia— all    tbe    varieties,    in- 

cludiog  Pilumnas 
Vanda  cuorulea  b 

coerulescens  b 

Buavia 

tricolor 
Warscewiczellaand  Fescatorea— all 

tbe  varieties 
Zygopetalum — all  tbe  varieties 


Along  with  these  may  also  be  grown  many  of  the  varieties 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  list,  if  care  be  exercised — some  of 
them,  such  as  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  and  Oncidiums, 
even  with  advantage. 

The  cultivator  should  water  these  varieties  as  little  as  possible 
throughout  the  winter  consistent  with  preserving  the  plants 
in  a  plump  condition,  so  as  to  retard  as  much  as  possible  the 
young  growth  until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  ;  but  any  plants 
which  will  grow  should  have  the  best  possible  place  and  atten- 
tion given  them,  each  plant  being  treated  by  itself  and  withouti 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  others.  On  the  care  given  to  the 
individual  plants  depends  the  success  of  the  whole.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  plants  should  be  obtained  from  some 
nurseryman  on  whom  reliance  can  be  placed  that  they  have 
been  fairly  treated,  and  not  grown  in  any  unnecessary  heat. 
Daring  the  present  winter  we  mean  to  make  a  trial  with  some 
of  the  varieties  enumerated  in  the  first  list  in  an  unhoated 
house  (where  they  are  at  present),  and  respecting  which  I  hope 
to  give  an  accoiiut  in  the  spring.  Jaiies  O'Biuex. 

Flneapple  Nursery,  Malda  Vale, 


Bamboo  Mat  Shading. — Concerning  tbis,  one  of  the  best  of 
shading  materials  for  glasshouses,  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  writes 
to  us  as  follows:  "We  have  had  this  shading  in  use  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  we  find  ib  to  b3  just  as  good  now  as  when  first  pat 
up.  We  have  just  got  over,  after  much  trouble,  a  small  consign- 
ment of  these  Bamboo  mats  for  iEtrodnction  as  Orchid-house  shad- 
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ing.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  shading  out,  being  about  3jd. 
per  Fquare  foot  j  they  only  require  a  small  roller  at  the  bottom  to  BtifEen 
them,  and  they  roll  up  on  the  principle  of  the  CaDningham  mode 
of  reefing  sails." 


FERNS    FOR    PLANTING   IN    COOL    CONSERVA- 
TORIES. 
Mr.  CffAMP  does  not  say  whether  he  requires  the  Ferns  for  which  he 
asks  (p.  454)  For  rockwork  or  otherwise,  but  the  following  are  the  best  of 
any  1  know,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Hat  can  be  improved  :    The  first  I 
would  specially  recommend  is  Woodwardia  radicaos,  a  grand   Fern, 
having    handsome    drooping  and   gracefully-arching  fronds,  which, 
when  the  plant  is  fully  established,  grow  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  and 
keep  in  a  fine,  fresh. looking  condition  the  whole  of  the  year  where 
unaffected  by  sharp  frost.     Althoagh  tolerably  hardy,  it  will  be  quite 
as  well  to  protectlthe  crowns  by  means  of  dry  leaf  soil  or  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  if  the  temperature  of  the  house  ever  runs  down  much  below 
30°,  otherwise  the  soft  embryo  fronds  are  apt  to  sustain  injury. 
Being  naturally  of  a  very  pendulous  habit,  it  should  be  planted  high 
up  in  the  rockwork,  and  allowed  plenty  of  room  and  soil  for  its  roots 
to  ramble  in,  or  if  grown  on  the  fiat,   it  will  be  necessary  to  stake 
and  tie  up  the  fronds  a  little  to  keep  them  from  spreading  flat  on  the 
gronnd.     Good  rough  lumps  of  loam  and  peat  with  plenty  of  water 
all  through  the  summer  will  grow  this  fine  Fern  in  perfection,  and 
anyone  requiring  a  handsome  ornament  for  a  large  elevated  vase  or 
basket  will  find  this  one  of  the  very  best  plants  they  can  use.     Pro- 
tected in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  it  will  live  out  in  the  hardy 
Fernery,  and  there  forms  an  exceedingly  ornamental  object,  and  very 
distinct  among  others.      Next  to  the  Woodwardia  in  point  of  merit 
is  Lomaria  ohilensis,  a  truly  noble  species,  having  smooth,  dark  green 
fronds,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  rising  from  a  large,  scaly  crown  that 
creeps  along  the  ground  or  over  the  edge  of  rockwork,  to  which  it 
clings  with  great  tenacity,  and  soon  spreads  ovar  a  large  space.     Lo- 
maria magellanica  is"  another  fine  Fern,  the  fronds  of  which  rise  from 
a  densely. covered  crown  of  a  massive  tree-like  stem,  and  are  very 
broad  and  gracefully  arching;  when  fully  grown  it  forms  altogether 
a  fine  object,  but  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  preceding.     Cyrtomium 
falcatum  is  quite  an  acquisition  either  indoors  or  out,  and  is  as  dis- 
tinct and  striking  among  Ferns  as  the  Holly  is  among  evergreens, 
the  fronds  being  much  of   the  same  character  of    that  well-known 
shrub  so  far  as  regards  their  thick  texture,  and  rich  dark    green 
glo:8y  appearance.      This  fine  Fern  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  out 
in   favoured  localities  without  protection,  and  should  be   in  every 
Fernery.     Adiantum  pedatura  is  another  Fern  of  rare  merit,  and  the 
only  drawback  it  has  ia  that  it  is  deciduous,  but  for  all  that  it  ought 
to  have  a  place  even  among  the  most  select,  as  the  delicately,  tinted 
green  of  its  beautifully  radiating  fronds  makes  it  a  very  conspicuous 
object  wherever  grown.     Laetrea  Filix-mas  cristata  is  a  highly  orna- 
mental Fern,  having  fronds  about  2  ft;   long,  the  margins  of  which 
are  beautifully  crested  up  their  entire  length,  and  terminated  with 
more  densely  tufted  points,  the  weight  of  which  causes  them  to  arch 
over  in  the  most  graceful  manner  possible.      Lastrea  opaca  is  like- 
wise a  very  fine  Fern,  and  a  somewhat  recent    introduction  from 
Japan.     This  has  fine  spreading,  deep  green  fronds  that  always  look 
the  picture  of  health  on  account  of  their  bright  polished  appearance. 
Lastrea  Standishi  is  another  remarkably  fine  species  from  the  same 
country,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  the  fronds  of  which 
are  very  large,  of  a  pale  green,  and  most  elegantly  divided.    Lastrea 
Sieboldi  is  also   a  fine  variety  of  this    numerous  family  of  Ferns, 
having    spreading,  very  broad,  triangular,  deep  green  fronds  rising 
from  a  strong  crown   after  the    manner    of    Cjrtomium    falcatum. 
Lastrea  GoUieana,   too,  is  a  strikingly  ornamental  kind,  and  well 
worth  growing  in  any  collection  where  space  can  be  afforded.     Foly- 
Btichunj  falcinellum  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Polj^stichums,  and  this, 
with  P.  pungens  and  P.  Brauni,  are  the  best  of  the  exotic  varieties 
of  these  that  obtain  much  size.     Asplenium  luoidum  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  of  Ferns,  and  makes  a  remarkably  fine  bold  plant  where 
it  can  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop  itself  properly.     Dicksonia 
Culcita  is  likewise  a  very  grand  Fern  that  makes  noble  fronds  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  long,  of  a  fine  bright  green  colour,  which,  when  fully  matured, 
and  in  a  feitile  state,  are  thickly  dotted  on  the  under  side  with  dark 
brown  spores  that  add  much  to  their  ornamental  appearance.     Da- 
vallia  canariensia,  better  known  as  the  Hare's-foot  Fern,  is  a  general 
favourite,  and  does  remarkably  well  where  it  can  have  just  a  little 
shelter  dun'ng  very  sharp  weather.     Pteria  cretica,  P.  c.  albo-lineata, 
and  P.  Ecaberula  are  all  iufficiently  hardy  to  succeed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion  as  that  jour  correspondent  names,  and  are  considered  quite 
choice  even  among  the  best  of  greenhouse  collections.     If  deciduous 
kinds  are  not  objected  to,  Struthiopteris  germanica  ia  sure  to  pleaee, 
as  the   fine  fronds   it  makes  are  regularly  arranged  jast  like  the 
feathers  in  a  shuttlecock,  and  droop  over  at  the  points  in  a  graceful 


curve,  thus  giving  the  plant  a  very  stately  look,  and  making  it  a  most 
conspicuous  object  wherever  it  may  be  placed.  Uuoclea  sensibilis  is 
also  a  very  beautiful  Fern  of  afast.spreadiog  habit,  but  it  is  one  that 
likes  plenty  of  shade  and  moisture  and  a  loose  soil  in  which  it  can 
ramble  freely. S.  D. 

COOL-GROWN  BOUVARDIAS. 
"J.  S.  W."  (p.  465)  has  done  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  matter 
of  growing  these  lovely  flowers  in  a  low  temperature,  because  this 
points  directly  to  their  being  within  the  reach  of  cultivators  gene- 
rally ;  whereas  growing  them  in  a  temperature  of  70^,  80 ',  and  90*^, 
with  fire-heat  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  must  not  only 
limit  the  number  of  plants  grown  in  many  places,  but  would  deter 
thousands  from  even  attempting  their  cultivation.  My  experience  ia 
that  Bauvardias  are  plants  that  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  Chrysan- 
themums. They  may  be  brought  to  perfection  with  little  more  heat 
than  that  afforded  by  a  cold  frame  ;  indeed,  after  the  plants  have 
done  flowering  they  may  be  placed  in  a  frame.  Here  they  will  start 
into  growth  in  March.  The  young  shoots  may  then  be  ma-^le  into 
cuttings,  and  rooted  in  a  top  and  bottom. heat  of  60",  in  which  they 
may  be  grown  until  May,  either  in  a  frame  or  house  ;  but  after  that 
time  they  may  be  hardened  off,  and  the  earlier  in  June  they  are 
placed  entirely  out-of-doors  the  better.  If  they  are  not  planted  oat 
the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  a 
situation  folly  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  ia  of  far  greater  benefit  to 
them  than  a  high  house  temperature  at  any  time,  because  when  the 
plants  are  grown  under  cool  treatment  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  their  not  flowering  satisfactorily 
in  autumn  in  any  heat  between  40"  and  50".  It  should  be  fully 
understood  that  they  are  greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants  and  not 
stove  subjects,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  made  too  widely  known  by  all 
who  wish  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  these  fine-flowering  plants. 

Cambrtax, 

**  J.  S.  W."  is  right  in  saying  that  a  good  deal  of  differenceof 

opinion  exists  as  regards  the  treatment  of  Bouvardias,  bat  he  is  not 
equally  correct  when  he  says  that  there  can  be  only  one  right  way. 
What  the  right  treatment  should  be  is  simply  determinable  by  the 
end  sought  to  be  obtained.  Those  who  have  not  the  meana  or  inoli- 
nation  for  keeping  their  plants  warm  enough  to  obtain  from  them  the 
greatest  quantity  of  flowers  they  are  capable  of  producing  through 
the  winter  season  will  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  cooler  treat- 
ment, but  in  writing  what  I  did  on  the  subject  I  was  simply  suggest- 
ing treatment  based  on  what  I  had  proved  in  practice  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  best  return,  viz.,  the  production  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  fully-developed  flowers.  "J.  S.  W."  sajs  shoots  made 
during  winter  in  a  stove  temperature  produce  poor  flowers.  0£ 
course  they  do,  but  this  only  applies  to  some  plants,  not  to  all  ia  cul- 
tivation by  a  great  many,  that  is,  if  the  grower  be  properly  up 
to  his  work  and  treats  them  so  as  to  impart  to  them  the 
vigour  indispensable  to  the  development  of  flowera  possessing  auffi* 
cient  substance.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  few  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  any  considerable  number  of 
plants  that  have  subjected  many  of  the  different  species  which  they 
have  grown  to  such  a  wide  range  of  temperature  from  that  which  ia 
generally  looked  upon  as  below  the  orthodox  minimum  totheopposit© 
of  being  too  high  as  I  have  done,  especially  the  latter,  by  subjecting 
them  to  more  heat  than  it  is  often  supposed  they  would  bear  or  do 
well  with  ;  but  the  heat  which  a  plant  will  bear  and  do  the  best 
under  I  have  found  to  be  quite  aa  much  determinable  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plantj'oonseqoent  upon  its  general  treatment  from  the 
cutting  pot  upwards,  as  upon  the  country  from  which  ii  comes,  and 
this  especially  with  such  plants  as  Bouvardias  and  others  similarly 
used  that  are  generally  grown  up  from  cuttings  in  a  year  or  a  little 
over,  flowered,  and  then  thrown  away  to  make  room  for  others  grown 
in  a  like  manner  to  take  their  place,  or  otherwise  headed  down  and 
grown  on  for  a  second  season.  T.  Baines. 


PotlChrysanthemums  f  jr  Exh.ibition. — It  cannot  be  con- 
ceded tliat  the  Chrysanthemum,  as  grown  in  the  ordinary  distorted  form 
for  exhibition,  in  the  shape  of  an  even,  compact  bush  or  as  trained 
down  like  an  inverted  saucer,  possesses  either  grace  or  elegance. 
Growers  of  plants  for  exhibition  are  seldom  concerned  as  to  free  or 
natural  growth;  their  great  object  is  to  show  as  much  bloom  as 
possible,  and  in  doing  this  invariably  do  it  in  a  most  formal  way.  The 
Chrysanthemum  has  naturally  a  habit  that  does  not  well  accommodate 
itself  to  the  purposes  of  the  exhibitor,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
pinching,  depressing,  distorting,  and  training  to  secure  the  required 
dwarfnesa  and  the  proper  outline.  In  no  form,  aa  exhibition  plants, 
are  they  more  pleasing  than  when  shown  as  standards,  if  the  growth 
be  nataral  and  the  heads  carefully,  but  not  stitrly,  arranged.      Some 
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standards  grown  by  Mr.  Levesley  appear  to  me  to  exceed  in  elegance 
and  beauty  all  his  fine-trained  plauts ;  each  stem  is  about  2i  ft.  clear, 
and  the  pyramidal  head  ot  foliage  and  bloom  about  3  ft.  in  height. 
Snoh  plants  as  these  would  have  a  superb  effect  if  grouped  amidst  a  bank 
ot  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  the  large. flowering  trained  plants  special 
formality  is  added  by  the  peculiarly  formal  or  ball-like  form  of  the 
flowers ;  aud  when  a  plant  is  seen  in  which  a  roundish  form  of  train- 
ing is  aimed  at,  and  all  the  shoots,  topped  by  a  large  round  flower, 
are  tied  up  with  extreme  rigidity,  it  most  be  admitted  that  it  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  florisl's  enthusiasm  for  perfect  blooms 
to  enable  one  to  become  entranced  with  the  plants  as  a  whole.  That 
good  effective  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  can  be  grown  in  pots  with 
a  minimum  of  training  there  is  no  doubt,  as  is  evidenced  in  plenty  of 
gardens  where  showing  is  not  the  order  of  the  day. — A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Cheap  Basket  for  Ferns  and  Orchids.— Few  baskets  can 
be  made  more  quickly  or  cheaply  than  those  formed  of  virgin  cork. 
Suitable  pieces,  cut  in  equal  lengths,  can  easily  be  made  into  a 
round  basket  by  means  of  strong  wire,  and  a  bottom  may  be  fixed  in 
a  like  manner.  Club  Mosses  and  Picus  minima  grow  readily  on  cork, 
and  an  elegant  green  basket  can  thus  be  obtained,  which,  if  filled 
with  Orchids  or  Ferns  when  suspended  from  the  roof,  has  a  fine 
appearance. — S. 

Watering  Camellias. — Many  who  have  well  attended  to  their 
Camellias  during  the  summer  and  autumn  are  apt  to  cause  them, 
selves  irreparable  loss  in  the  matter  of  bloom  by  neglecting  to  water 
them  properly  at  this  season.  Those  rules  which  apply  to  most  hard- 
wooded  plants  with  respect  to  watering  in  the  winter  do  not  hold 
good  in  the  case  ot  Camellias.  They  must  not  stand  dry,  and  if 
they  once  become  so,  water  them  twice  in  the  interval  of  a  day,  so 
that  the  balls  may  become  thoroughly  satarated.  In  dull,  damp 
weather,  when  judging  in  the  ordinary  manner  is  deceptive,  tap  the 
pot ;  a  clear  ringing  sound  denotes  the  necessity  of  a  good  moisten. 
ing.  Bud-dropping  is  extremely  vexatious,  and  a  want  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  a  too  confined  atmosphere  are  fertile  sources  ot  mis- 
chief in  this  way.— J.  Cornhill,  Bijjleet. 

Growing  Palms  in  Loam. — Though  generally  found  growing 
in  peat,  nearly  all  Palms  succeed  equally  well  in  loam.  We  lately 
saw  examples  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  in  Mr.  Feed's  nursery,  Norwood, 
growing  entirely  in  yellow  loam,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  more 
healthy  plants,  the  foliage  being  much  darker  and  more  glossy  than 
that  in  plants  grown  in  peat.— S. 

Winter-flowering  Pelargoniums.— These  were  well  repre- 
sented at  South  Kensington  on  the  19ih  ult.  by  a  fine  group  of 
dwarf,  well. flowered  plants  of  the  Vesuvius  type,  named  respectively 
Salmon  and  White  Vesuvius — kinds  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
original  Vesuvius,  except  in  colour.  They  were  shown  by  Mr.  Can- 
nell,  of  Swanley,  and  were  of  a  useful  size  for  decoration,  and  pro- 
bably more  seviceable  tor  supplying  cut  flowers  than  large  specimens. 
I  also  noticed  some  very  fine  bunches  of  cut  blooms  of  the  best 
varieties,  the  colours  ot  which  were  extremely  rich,  and  certainly 
better  tban  can  be  had  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  summer. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  blooms  having  more  time  to  develop 
their  full  beauty,  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere  and  subdued  light  being 
apparently  more  favourable  for  this  purpose  thau  a  maximum 
amount  of  sunshine.  As  regards  culture,  the  principal  points  are 
growing  the  plants  duriug  summer  in  some  fully  exposed  situation, 
80  that  the  growth  may  be  firm  and  well  matured,  and  keeping  all 
blooms  pinched  off  in  order  to  concentrate  the  energy  ot  the  plants 
in  the  wood.  About  the  end  of  September  the  plants  should  be 
transferred  to  a  light,  well. ventilated  house,  where  a  little  fire- 
heat  can  be  applied  sufEoitnt  to  create  a  light,  buoyant  atmosphere, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions.  As  the  blos- 
soms expand  a  little  artificial  manure  applied  in  a  liquid  form 
will  greatly  assist  the  development  of  the  blooms.  The  many 
beautiful  varieties  that  have  been  raised  during  the  last  few  years 
fully  attest  the  successful  results  of  careful  hybridising,  as  both 
in  habit  ot  growth,  sturdiness  of  footstalks,  and  substance  and 
form  of  petals,  one  would  scarcely  credit  that  they  are  the  des- 
cendants of  the  ragged,  flimsy  flowers  of  olden  times. — J.  G.,  Linton 
Park. 

Violets  in  Pots. — Violets  arc  j  ost  now  unusually  plentiful  for 
the  time  of  year.  We  may,  however,  possibly  suffer  from  a  dearth 
of  them  later  on  in  the  season.  If  the  convenience  of  a  cold  frame 
can  be  had.  or  a  space  in  the  greenhouse  accorded  them,  a  few  potfuls 
taken  up  now  will  be  found  very  acceptable,  when  there  are  none  to 
be  found  out  of  doors.  A  pot  full  of  Violets  in  a  room,  or  a  few  in  the 
conservatory,  afford  a  delicate  and  refreshing  odour. — J.  Coenhill. 


TREES,   SHRUBS,   &  WOODLANDS, 

PINUS  INSIGNIS. 
My  experience  with  this  Pine  is,  that  it  is  often  planted  in  too  shel* 
tered  poaitiona,  and,  coneeqnently,  gets  much  injured  from  making 
spongy  growth.  Being  about  one  of  the  first  to  commence  growing 
in  the  spring,  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  in  May,  and  again, 
early  in  winter;  vigorous  yonng  plants  often  make  a  second  growth, 
which  rarely  ever  gets  matured,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  if  the 
winter  be  severe  they  anccumb.  There  is  at  Ashburnham,  in  Sassex, 
a  very  fine  plantation  of  this  tree,  which  was  planted  about  the  year 
1840,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  have  survived.  The  position 
is  a  northern  one,  on  a  stiff  clay,  previously  well  drained.  These 
trees  cannot  be  termed  perfect  specimens,  owing  to  their  being 
planted  too  thickly,  but,  taking  the  plantation  as  a  whole,  they  are 
very  fine,  and  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  viewed  from  a  distance  ; 
many  of  them  are  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  good  trunks.  The 
exposed  situation  occupied  by  this  plantation  has  a  tendency  to  check 
luxuriant  growth,  and  to  encourage  compact,  well-ripened  wood, 
and,  moreover,  abundance  of  cones,  from  which  large  numbers  of 
plants  have  been  raised.  Young  trees  of  this  Pine  are  so  frequently 
*'  coddled  "  in  pots  for  years  after  being  raised  from  seed,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disentangle  their  roots  ;  aud  if  they  be  planted 
with  the  balls  entire,  they  will  not  withstand  a  strong  gale.  When, 
grown  in  pots  or  boxes  when  young,  the  roots  should  be  shaken  out 
thoroughly  every  season,  with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the 
rootlets.  By  this  method  they  will  be  found  to  flourish  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  when  planted  permanently,  because  the  roots 
will  be  more  pliable,  and  readily  spread  out  without  injury. 
Another  mistake  is  often  committed  in  not  planting  this  Pine  out 
permanently  when  about  3  ft.  high,  as  when  larger  it  cannot  be 
so  safely  transplanted.  Aa  regards  the  value  of  the  timber,  I  cannot 
speak  practically ;  still,  in  the  case  of  several  trees  which  were  cat 
down,  it  was  found  that  they  contained  a  good  amount  of  resinous 
matter,  and  that  the  timber  was  pretty  hard,  but  not  so  close  grained 
aa  Scotch  Fir.  A.  Eo:iSACK. 

Ragley,  Alcester. 

— • —  Kich  and  beautifully  green  aa  is  the  colour  of  Pinna  iosignis 
where  it  succeeds,  it  is  in  many  places  one  of  the  most  disappointing 
of  Conifers,  and  should  never  be  planted  unless  in  sheltered  situations, 
aa,  where  the  wind  gets  at  it,  or  it  is  exposed  to  severe  cold,  its  foliage 
gets  sadly  browned  and  its  growth  stunted,  a  condition  in  which  it 
is  anything  but  ornamental.  Mr.  Baines  has,  therefore,  done  well  in 
warning  intending  planters  against  its  extensive  use.  No  doubt,  it 
will  do  well  in  the  southern  or  south-western  counties  of  England, 
and,  I  remember,  some  twenty-seven  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  it  at  Bowood,  bat  how  it  fared  in  the  sharp  winter 
of  186061  I  have  not  heard,  or  whether  it  is  now  in  existence  or  not. 
Pinus  Cembra  comes  nearest  to  it  of  any  Pinus  I  know,  as  regards 
colour  and  habit,  and,  being  of  a  more  limited  growth  and  exceedingly 
hardy,  ia  well  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  P.  insiguis  where  that 
variety  cannot  be  grown.  For  small  pleasure  grounds  or  villa  gardens 
where  space  is  circumscribed,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  Conifers  to 
use,  and  shows  up  in  most  pleasing  contrast  with  the  silver-grey  of 
the  Deodar  or  any  other  light  foliage  of  similar  character.  My 
favourites  amongst  ConiferEe  for  planting  aa  single  specimens  where 
space  can  be  afforded  for  them  to  develop  themselves  are  Picea 
nobilis,  P.  Nordmanniaiia,  and  P.  cephalonica,  all  truly  noble  objects  ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  somewhat  tender,  and  should  only  ba  planted 
in  positions  where  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  it  in  the  morning  so  as 
to  excite  early  growth  or  cause  a  too  rapid  thaw  after  severe  frost,  as 
that  is  bow  the  soft,  prominent  buda  generally  get  injured.  P. 
nobilis  and  P.  Nordmanniana  will  endure  almost  any  amount  of  frost, 
as  will  also  P.  grandis,  which  is  another  very  fine  Conifer  that  should 
have  a  place  even  in  the  most  select  collection.  P.  austriaca  is,  as 
Mr.  Baines  states,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Coniferse,  and  so  hardy 
that  it  will  succeed  almost  anywhere;  besides  which,  its  timber  ia  of 
great  use  for  the  roofing  of  shedsand  other  building  purposes  of  a  similar 
description.  For  growing  for  ornament  as  well  as  profit  none  sur- 
passes Abies  Douglasi,  the  growth  of  which  in  free,  loose  soils  is  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  Larch,  and  the  tree,  containing  as  it  does  so 
much  resinous  matter,  would,  no  doubt,  form  sleepers  for  railways 
and  telegraph  posts  quite  as  or  even  more  durable  than  those  obtained 
from  the  latter.  The  wood  of  the  Douglas  Fir  when  cut  down  is  re- 
markably heavy,  and  were  it  only  better  known  and  more  plentiful, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  planters  would  turn  their  attention  to  it 
and  grow  it  extensively.  With  those  who  preserve  game,  the  Spruce 
is  a  favourite,  as  pheasants  are  known  to  be  fond  of  its  friendly 
shelter,  and  cannot  be  seen  in  it  by  poachers  at  night,  but  as  the 
Douglas  Fir  sends  out  its  branches  in  the  same  horizontal  way,  it  is 
just  as  useful  for  the  same  purpose,  and  of  far  more  value  in  every 
other  respect.  S.  D. 
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AUTUMN  AND  SPRING  PRUNING  OF  TENDER 
SHRUBS. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  discrimination  is  neceasary  in  the 
praning  of  certain  kinds  of  the  more  tender  shrnbs.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  at  all  safe  to  prane  trees  or  shrnbs  that  are  apt  to  be  injured  by 
frost  in  the  antnmn  ;  Roses,  for  example,  which  are  newly  planted 
if  pruned  in  November  or  at  the  time  of  planting,  are  far  more  likely 
to  snffer  or  even  die  than  those  which  are  left  nnprnned.  For  this 
reason  I  have  long  since  discontinued  pruning  newly-planted  Roses, 
feeling  quite  certain  from  past  experience  that  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
plan.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  prune  tender  varieties  before  spring  for 
the  same  reason.  In  some  way  or  other  the  pruning  enfeebles  them, 
and  of  course  the  more  severely  the  plants  are  prnned,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  suffer.  I  have  an  impression  that  more  Rosea  die 
the  first  and  second  year  after  planting  than  at  any  other  period  of 
their  existence,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  die  because  they  are 
usually  sent  from  the  nuraery  with  auch  poor  roots,  in  the  case  of  the 
Brier  at  least,  which  has  a  root  more  like  the  head  of  a  walking  stick 
than  anything  else.  It  is  often  recommended  to  cut  down  Laurels 
and  evergreens  at  this  season,  butsuoh  advice  ia  questionable.  It  can 
be  no  benefit  to  a  plant  to  be  headed  down  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
during  which  time  the  naked  atumpa  will  be  exposed  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  changeable  climate  at  its  worst  season.  I  find 
that  bushes  cut  down  at  auch  a  time  do  not  heal  over  ao  quickly  as  those 
cut  over  when  the  sap  is  just  beginning  to  riae,  and  this  applies 
to  old  and  feeble  trees  more  than  to  young  ones  in  vigorous  health. 
The  atumpa,  instead  of  growing  away  at  once,  as  they  do  after  spring 
pruning,  have  to  remain  in  a  dormant  condition  all  the  winter  and 
during  the  following  aummer ;  instead  of  healing  over  the  bark 
decays  and  the  wood  dies  back.  The  fresh  break  of  young  shoots 
becomes  vigorous  when  decay  is  partly  arrested  in  the  bark,  but  it 
goes  on  down  the  centre  of  the  limb,  often  with  bad  consequences  to 
the  tree  a  few  years  afterwards.  But  no  kinds  of  plants  exhibit 
the  bad  effects  of  being  cut  back  at  the  beginning  of  winter  more 
than  some  of  our  common  herbs,  at  least  in  cold  soils  and  cold  locali- 
ties. The  Lavender,  if  cut  down  to  a  stump  in  October,  frequently 
dies  off  to  the  root,  while  the  Sage  is  invariably  killed  under  the  same 
treatment.  Winter  Savory,  too,  often  dies  under  the  aame  treat- 
ment, and  even  the  hardy  Thyme,  when  all  the  green  ahoota  are  cut 
away,  goes  off  in  cold  winters ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  three 
survive  when  their  summer's  growth  is  left  upon  them,  even  in  the 
worst  winters.  This  I  have  observed  so  often  as  to  remove  any  doubts 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  the  same  with  many  kinds  of  tender  shrubs. 

J.  S.  W. 


WOODLAND  "WORK  FOR  DECEMBER. 
Weather  permitting,  the  planting  of  deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds 
may  still  be  carried  on  in  the  woodlands  j  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hardier  sorts,  no  evergreens  should  now  be  removed,  and  those  of 
a  large  size,  which  have  been  lately  transplanted,  may  receive  a  good 
mulching  to  keep  out  frosts.  In  exposed  places  some  tender  ever- 
green shrubs,  such  as  the  Magnolia,  should  have  a  covering  of  mats 
during  severe  frosts.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  secure  abundance  of 
leaves  for  rotting,  to  examine  and  clear  out  shrubberies,  and  to  plash 
hedges  which,  from  previous  neglect,  require  this  mode  of  treatment ; 
but  no  hedges  of  an  evergreen  kind  should  now  be  meddled  with. 
Hedges  of  Hawthorn  may  still  be  planted  upon  the  level  in  fairly  dry 
soils,  and  upon  a  raised  bank  or  dyke  on  clayey  lands.  As  the  Haw- 
thoi  n  does  not  flourish  upon  very  light  sandy  soils,  when  planted 
upon  these  a  compost  of  part  clay  should  be  well  worked  into  the 
land,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  mix  a  few  Beech  plants  with  the 
Hawthorn.  Upon  heavy  clay  soils  an  admixture  of  lime  and  road- 
scrapings  will  be  found  advantageous  to  the  young  Quicks.  Three, 
year. old  plants  which  have  been  two  years  transplanted,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  strong  enough. 

In  cutting  off  young  plantations  for  the  first  time,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  only  good  cutting  tools  and  to  finish  off  the  work 
well.  In  thinning  screen  plantations  the  woodman  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  guided  by  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the  belt.  When  it 
ia  narrow  the  removal  of  any  conaiderable  number  of  trees  would 
mar  its  effect ;  but  when  its  extent  will  permit  of  such  treatment, 
the  best  way  to  secure  a  permanent  screen  is  to  keep  the  front  trees 
well  thinned  out  from  the  commencement,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
branch  low.  By  such  means  also  a  gradual  increase  in  the  height 
of  the  trees  from  the  front  line  to  the  centre  is  secured,  as  those 
in  the  interior,  from  being  more  crowded,  are  the  more  rapidly 
drawn  np. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  scour  out  all  open  ditches  in  plantations, 
and  to  distribute  the  soil  evenly  among  the  young  trees,  as  by  this 
means  the  fallen  leaves  are  at  once  fixed,  so  that  they  decay  in  situ, 
instead  of  drifting  and  filling  np  the  watercourses  or  choking   pin- 


nooks  and  culverts.  New  ditches  should  also  be  cut  where  required. 
Though  great  attention  is  paid  to  letting  off  water  from  young  plan, 
tations  the  ditches  are  often  allowed  to  fill  np  as  the  wood  gets  older 
but  as  the  roots  of  trees  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soil  the  necessity 
for  removing  stagnant  water  increases,  and  instead  of  the  water, 
courses  being  allowed  to  fill  up  they  should  be  gradually  deepened. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  plantations  of  Larch  and 
Spanish  Chestnut.  Unsoundness  of  timber  is  frequently  caused  by 
the  presence  of  too  much  water  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

One  of  the  principal  operations  of  the  month  will  be  the  felling  of 
timber.  Where  the  trees  to  be  cut  down  stand  singly  they  may  be 
grubbed,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  more  measurable  timber  may  be 
secured  by  this  method  ;  but  in  close  plantations  grubbing  cannot 
often  be  carried  out  without  interfering  to  some  extent  with  the  roots 
of  the  "  stores"  or  of  the  underwood.  Here  the  cross-cut  saw  is  deci- 
dedly the  best  implement  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  experienced  and 
expert'woodmen.  But  timber  felling  in  such  situations  is  an  opera. 
tion  which  requires  both  skill  and  judgment  in  the  workmen.  Having 
fixed  upon  the  position  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  laid,  they  must  next 
compare  the  size  of  its  head  with  the  available  clear  space  beneath, 
and  lop  off  branches  where  necessary,  both  to  equalise  the  balance  of 
the  head  and  also  to  prevent  damage  being  done  to  the  "  stores."  Then 
a  triangular  notch  should  be  out  into  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  alose  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  aide  towards  which  the  tree  is  to 
fall,  and  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  fall.  Next,  the  saw 
should  be  inserted  on  the  opposite  aide,  the  cut  being  kept  open  so  as 
admit  of  its  working  freely,  by  wedges  placed  behind  it,  which  may 
be  driven  home  from  time  to  time  as  required.  Whenever  the  saw 
binds  more  on  the  one  side  than  the  other  the  wedge  immediately 
behind  that  part  should  be  tightened.  By  such  means  a  skilful 
workman  will,  upon  a  calm  day,  place  almost  any  tree  within  a  tew 
feet  of  the  line  selected  for  its  fall.  But  on  all  occasions,  and  more 
especially  in  windy  weather,  or  where  the  plantation  is  thickly  stored, 
a  guide  rope  is  desirable ;  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  fix,  and  often 
prevents  damage.  In  dry  weather  dig  young  plantations  of  Birch, 
&a.,  and  clean  hedgerows.  In  the  nursery  continue  trenching,  laying 
the  soil  as  roughly  as  possible  in  ridges  ;  also  dig  among  young  plants 
and  undercut  or  remove  the  tap  roots  from  strong  Chestnut  and  Oak 
which  are  to  remain  another  year  in  the  lines.  Collect  cones  of 
various  kinds,  and  examine  well  the  rot  heap,  giving  it  a  little  addi. 
tional  covering  to  keep  out  frost.  A.  J.  BuKEOWs. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEBS,  SHEUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 


Honeysuckles  on  Fir  Trees. — In  our  shrubbery  borders  and 
woodlands  we  have  some  fine  Honeysuckles  that  have  been  planted 
near  the  bare  stems  of  Scotch  and  other  Fir  trees,  and  supported 
until  they  reached  the  lower  branches;  after  that  they  support  them, 
selves  and  make  a  fine  display.  Some  of  the  Clematises  would  also 
look  well  in  similar  positions. — J.  Groom,  Linton  Pa/rlc,  Maidstone. 

A  Pretty  Combination. — I  saw  from  a  distance  this  season  a 
large  specimen  Irish  Yew,  about  half.way  up  which  a  branch  of 
Guelder  Rose  had  grown  through  it  and  developed  its  flowers  on  the 
front  of  the  Tew.  Nothing  could  have  been  happier  or  more  distinct  j 
the  flowers  of  the  Guelder  Rose  looked  beautifully  against  the  dark 
green  background. — T.  Smith,  Newry, 

Irish  Tews. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Groom  (p.  428),  that  Irish  Tews 
left  to  their  own  unrestricted  growths  are  apt  to  look  unsightly. 
Now  and  then,  a  few  of  them  left  to  Nature  have,  however,  a  grand, 
massive  appearance,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  disfigured  and  rained  by 
snowstorms,  Moss,  and  heavy  rains.  To  preserve  them  as  pyramids, 
they  must  either  be  frequently  tied  in,  which  involves  much  labour, 
or  confined  to  a  single  leader  from  the  first.  Treated  thus,  and  all 
offshoots  forced  into  secondary  importance  by  persistent  pruning, 
the  Irish  Tew  becomes  and  continues  one  of  the  mo-t  beautiful  and 
natural  of  all  pyramidal  shrubs  and  trees.— D.  T.  Fish,  Eardivicke 
House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  Trees  in  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. — It  is  with  pleasure 
we  observe  that  those  wretched. looking  trees  which  have  been  dis- 
gracing this  fine  street  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  are  about 
being  removed,  and  their  places  occupied  by  others,  which  we  trust 
will  have  a  longer  and  more  prosperous  career.  It  is  but  right  to 
state  that  this  is  due  to  the  public  spirit  of  one  who  has  ever  been 
ready  to  aid  in  any  enterprise  likely  to  promote  the  cause  of  horti. 
culture  in  this  country.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
we  allude  to  Mr.  Niven,  of  the  Garden  Farm,  Drumcondra,  who  has 
generously  presented  the  trees  to  the  citizens  free  of  charge,  merely 
stipulating  that  the  Corporation  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
their  reception. — "  Gardeners'  Record." 
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HOKTICULTDBE  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
AitON'G  the  Tarious  districts  round  Paris  devastated  by  the 
Franco-Pi-ussian  war  that  o£  Vitry  suffered  terribly.  One 
morning  in  March,  1871 — the  week  when  the  Commune  began 
its  work — I  saw  a  nursery  garden  there,  belonging  to  JI. 
De£resne,  which  was  the  picture  of  desolation — not  a  tree  or 
shrub  over  the  many  acres  covered  by  the  garden  that  was 
not  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  In  the 
house,  recently  deserted  by  the  soldiers,  no  one  was  visible, 
and  the  rooms,  piled  with  rubbish,  were  like  nothing  so  much 
as  ill-kept  manure  heaps.  Some  of  the  finest  groups  of  ever- 
greens and  other  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  grounds  of  the 
present  Exhibition  came  from  this  same  nursery  at  "Vitry — 
just  such  masses  of  graceful  and  rare  specimens  as  the 
Waterers  or  Veitch  could  select  from  their  best  collections. 
This  case  is  typical  of  the  resurrection  of  France.  In  no  way 
is  her  recovery  more  marked  than  in  the  vast  zone  around 
Paris  which  was  cleared  of  houses  and  gardens  to  allow  of  the 
defence,  and  in  the  still  wider  district  ruined  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  operations  of  the  two  contending  armies.  Only 
those  who  saw  this  desolation  can  know  what  war  meant  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  can  fairly  estimate 
the  happy  change  and  the  progress  that  have  since  taken  place. 
The  result  is  not  only  gratifying  to  all  who  know  and  like 
Prance,  but  also  as  proving  that  even  the  blighting  demon  of 
■war  is  not  potent  lor  lasting  evil  in  the  face  of  the  eiiorts  of 
a  laborious  and  intelligent  population.  The  results  alluded  to 
were  very  evident  at  the  Exhibition,  where,  notwithstanding 
none  but  the  most  trifling  concurrence  from  other  countries,  the 
horticultural  and  arboricultural  interest  was  very  considerable. 

As  to  the  general  design  of  the  extensive  series  of  gardens 
round  the  Exhibition,  it  would  be  captious  to  have  expected  much 
where  so  many  wants  had  to  be  provided  for  and  where  so  many 
buildings  were  placed  in  the  grounds.  Yet  it  would  probably 
have  been  diffi.-ult  to  dispose  of  tiie  gardens  to  better  advantage, 
excepting  the  portion  immedi^tely  in  front  of  the  Trocadero 
Palace.  The  general  effect  of  this  pretentious  building — far 
from  happy  in  the  effect  of  its  central  mass — is  interfered  with 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  "garden"  in  front — a  gigantic 
basin  with  water  squirting  up,  and  brazen  heads  vomiting 
■water,  large  brazen  casts  of  animals  on  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  and  water  tumbling  down  a  series  of  steps  on  each  side 
of  the  basin  and  central  cascade — these  helped  to  destroy  any 
good  or  dignified  effect  the  building  might  otherwise  have 
bad.  These  poor  theatrical  effects — for  they  really  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  art  of  garden  design — are  deeply 
embedded  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  landscape  gardener,  and 
also  by  such  architects  as  attempt  the  laying  out  of  gardens — 
always  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  gardens.  One  of  the 
blemishes  of  the  many  and  fair  gardens  of  Paris  is,  indeed, 
this  weakness  for  unmeaning  stone  ponds  of  water.  Wherever 
a  large  open  space  exists  at  a  crossing  a  circular  pond-basin  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  placed  there.  Recently  one  of  these  huge 
basins  has  been  placed  behind  the  Trocadero  building,  a  big 
pool  with  an  immense  rosette  of  water-pipes  in  the  centre  like 
a  pile  of  old  bottles  on  a  stage,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
common  ribbon  border  and  occupying  a  spice  that  might 
easily  be  converted  into  a  charming  little  lawn  with  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear 
difficult  to  attempt  the  formation  of  artificial  water  in  the 
grounds  of  a  big  show,  given  for  a  season  only,  yet  it  has  been 
attempted  here,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  very  well 
done.  Its  one  fault  is  the  hardness,  baldness,  and  formality  of 
the  margin,  following  too  often  false  and  conventional  lines. 
The  error  is  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fringe  of  rock 
gardens  which  spring  from  the  water  in  parts,  and  from  the 
little  cascades,  and  stepping-stone  bridges  being  very 
natural  and  graceful  in  form.  Much  of  the  rockwork  at 
the  Exhibition  is  extremely  well  done,  and  there  is  an 
immense  extent  of  it,  considering  the  labour  and  expense 
involved  in  the  formation  of  even  a  small  portion.  Con- 
sidering the  absnrd  crudities  with  which,  under  the  name 
of  rockeries,  gardens  are  often  di.sfigured,  the  effect  of  the 
various  artiScial  rock  gardens  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  can 
scarcely  f.iil  to  be  beneficial  in  their  effect  on  garden  design. 
The  big  flanking  rock  garden  to  the  right  of  the  Trocadero  is 
particularly  worthy  of  remark,  well  answering  its  purpose  of 


concealing  a  very  steep  and  high  bank,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  whole  of  the  rock  gardens 
were  most  gracefully  draped  and  garlanded  with  climbing  and 
trailing  plants  surprisingly  fresh  and  vigorous  considering 
the  short  time  since  planting. 

The  grounds  were  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  which  displayed  a  freshness  and  vigour 
sufficient  to  make  light  of  all  transplanting  difficulties.  At  no 
exhibition  of  the  kind  hitherto  organised  has  anything  like 
the  immense  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  been  seen,  individual 
nurserymen  sometimes  occupying  or  embellishing  more  than 
an  acre  of  ground — making,  in  fact,  an  exhibition  of  his  own. 
Thus  one  of  the  Leroys,  of  Angers,  showed  500  kinds  of  ever- 
green shrubs.  The  France  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  is 
not  like  much  of  England,  a  country  loved  of  evergreens;  yet 
she,  too,  has  important  districts  favourable  for  their  develop- 
ment in  Touraine  and  in  the  west  and  south.  Considering  the 
greater  love  for  gardening  among  English  people,  it  is  notice- 
able that  there  is  a  taste  for  a  greater  variety  of  ornamental 
trees  among  the  French  who  take  any  interest  in  planting. 
This  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  there  are  many  rich  collections  in 
the  nurseries  which  supply  the  growing  taste  for  planting.  As 
an  example  of  the  riches  of  some  of  the  collections,  one  nur- 
seryman showed  specimens  of  600  shrubs  not  evergreen,  i.f., 
those  that  lose  their  leaves  in  winter.  Although  we  want  careful 
selections  mainly  rather  than  very  full  collections,  it  must, 
nevertheless,  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  country  to 
possess  such  rich  collections.  In  them  new  kinds  may  be  found 
and  tested  from  time  to  time  to  suit  various  requirements, 
soils,  and  tastes.  It  is  in  France  at  the  present  time  that 
probably  the  richest  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  existing 
has  been  brought  together  in  the  country  seat  of  M.  Alphonse 
Lavallee,  President  of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  o£ 
France.  This  gentlemen,  who  has  taken  up  the  arboricultural 
question  with  much  spirit  and  knowledge,  has  planted  in 
his  place  at  Segrez,  Seine-et-Oise,  between  5000  and  6000 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  air.  As  many  impor- 
tant new  species,  and  even  unnamed  species,  are  already 
growing  in  this  collection,  some  of  them  likely  to  be  of  great 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  ornament  and  usefulness, 
the  owner,  who  has  gathered  the  collection  at  great  cost  and 
labour,  is  likely  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  country  and  to  the 
gardens  and  groves  of  Europe.  The  taste  for  planting  rare 
and  ornamental  trees  was  one  that  long  distinguished  English 
gentlemen — perhaps  more  than  any  other — and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  any  cause  should  have  tended  to  weaken  this 
taste  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  deciduous  trees  of 
northern  and  temperate  countries — those  which  must  ever  be 
the  most  important  in  Britain  generally  have  been,  beyond 
the  most  common  kinds,  neglected  for  years.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  are  there  such  admirable  opportunities  for  the 
effective  planting  of  trees  as  in  the  country  seats  and  parks  o£ 
the  United  Kingdom,  so  large  and  so  varied  in  surface  as  to 
admit  of  really  effective  and  artistic  grouping  and  massing. 
Therefore,  while  it  would  not  be  wise  to  imitate  M.  Lavallee 
exactly  in  his  collections,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  individual 
and  the  State  if  country  gentlemen  would  sometimes,  in  addition 
to  their  general  planting,  take  up  say  one  family  of  trees  and 
illustrate  it  in  all  its  forms  in  their  grounds.  Tims,  for 
example,  one  might  take  Oaks— and  we  have  never  seen  any 
park  or  garden  in  which  the  species  and  varieties  of  Oaks  were 
illustrated  as  they  deserve — another  Maples,  another  American 
and  European  Hawthorns,  and  so  on.  No  exhibition  and  no 
botanic  garden  has  ever  yet  done  justice  to  the  nobler  trees, 
which  can,  indeed,  only  be  seen  in  their  stately  beauty  and  true 
character  where  there  is  plenty  of  space  around.  Few 
expenditures  usually  prove  more  gratifying  than  those  incurred 
in  planting  in  such  positions. 

To  the  trees  in  the  grounds  someone  has  had  the  happy  idea 
of  introducing  tall  Bamboos  from  Algeria  and  Japan  to  grace 
the  exposed  Trocadero,  and,  though  these  have  scarcely  borne 
the  transpkntation  so  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
gardens,  with  which  the  place  abounds,  they,  nevertheless,  are 
tall  and  graceful,  and  give  those  who  have  not  seen  sub-tropical 
countries  some  idea  of  the  elegant  forms  of  the  giant  Grasses 
called  Bamboos.  And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  Bam- 
boos have  no  practical  interest  from  our  point  of  view.    Uhose 
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familiar  with  some  of  the  best  gardens  in  the  south  of  England 
and  Ireland  will  remember  many  a  graceful  tuft  or  brake 
of  one  kind  of  Bamboo,  which,  in  these  mild  districts, 
attains  a  height  of  20  ft.  Of  recent  years,  a  number  of 
Bamboos  from  the  cooler  regions  they  naturally  inhabit  have 
been  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  in  the  severe  climate  of 
Paris,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  all  these  would  prove 
hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  and  would  add  to  the  many 
charms  of  its  gardens.  In  Paris  we  have  the  most  striking 
of  all  experiences  of  transplanting,  whole  streets  of  trees  being 
now  moved  every  year  with  facility.  At  the  Exhibition 
thousands  of  trees  grown  to  a  good  size  for  street  planting, 
and  even  specimen  trees,  were  moved  so  successfully,  that  but 
few  died,  and  the  whole  kept  in  admirable  health  ;  indeed,  few 


everything  together  in  a  mass,  and  leaving  a'l  the  finer  types 
either  to  perish  or  to  be  drawn  up  and  dwindled  under  the 
shade  of  the  coarser  and  commoner  species.  We  go  to  much 
trouble  to  keep  hothouses  for  growing  exotics  into  specimens, 
but  few  try  to  secure  the  natural  and  fair  development  of 
the  hundreds  of  lovely  shrubs  and  low  trees  hardy  in  our 
climate.  The  practice  referred  to  secures  a  fair  chance  to 
the  plant  to  assume  its  full  size  and  natural  habit.  It 
also,  when  carried  out  near  shrubberies,  fringing  them  as  it 
were  with  little  groups  and  colonies,  and  single  adventurers 
that  have  grown  by  themselves  away  from  the  mother  colony, 
as  it  were,  destroys  effectually  the  hard,  ugly  cut  margin 
which  is  the  common  "  finish  "  of  the  greater  number  of 
shrubberies.    The  rude  mismanagement  of  the  shrubbery,  in- 
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hings  more  remarkable  in  the  planting  way  have  been 
seen  than  the  extraordinary  health  of  the  many  thousands  of 
■trees,  and  shrubs,  and  shrubby  climbers  which  adorned  the 
grounds  of  the  Champ  de  Mara  and  Trocadero.  We  are  all 
so  apt  to  be  content  with  a  scarecrow  appearance  in  our  shrub- 
beries for  a  year  or  so  after  planting,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  what  has  been  done  here ;  abundance  of  water  has  had 
of  course  much  to  do  with  it.  Speaking  of  shrubberies,  the 
practice  in  French  gardens  of  frequently  placing  shrubs  singly 
or  in  little  groups,  or  colonies  on  the  Grass  apart  from  what 
might  be  called  the  shrubbery,  is  well  worthy  of  mention,  and 
instances  of  it  were  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds.  Shrubberies 
everywhere  are  too  often  the  grave  of  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs,   owing  to  the   common   habit  of  crowding 


deed,  is  one  of  the  things  that  must  be  changed  if  our  gardens 
are  to  afford  the  beauty  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  habit 
of  placing  all  the  taller  kinds  in  the  centre,  and  then  rounding 
down  the  whole  gradually  to  the  edge  all  round  so  as  to  secure 
a  pudding-like  effect,  the  planting  of  quantities  of  Privet, 
liaurel,  and  other  common  trees  and  shrubs  everywhere  as 
undergrowth,  so  as  to  effectually  produce  a  wearisome 
monotony,  and  to  prevent  most  people  from  taking  any 
interest  in  shrubs  or  trees  at  all  ;  the  laborious  and 
fearfully  destructive  practice  of  lopping  in  the  branches 
and  mutilating  the  roots  of  established  shrubberies  by  digging 
every  winter,  the  results  of  which  may  be  studied  at  any 
time  in  the  extensive  shrubberies  of  the  West-end  parks  ;  the 
hard  formal  margin  often  surrounded  by  a  formal  line  of  some 
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wretched  clipped  "  bedding  plant ;"  the  overcrowding  to  the 
death  or  disfigurement  o£  many  species — all  these  are  ortho- 
dox practices,  but  are,  nevertheless,  wholly  wrong,  costly, 
and  direful  in  their  effects  on  our  gardens  and  on  the 
home  landscape.  The  overcrowding  and  mutilation,  which  we 
so  often  see  in  our  shrubberies,  may  be  seen  here  in  the  streets 
and  avenues.  The  skill  of  transplanting  the  trees  is  remark- 
able ;  their  after-life  such  as  prevents  them  ever  assuming  a 
natural  or  fair  development.  They  are  crowded  so  much  that 
an  annual  mutilation  by  pruning  soon  becomes  necessary  ;  and 
as  this  pruning  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  natural  form  of  the 
tree,  and  to  make  them  all  too  much  alike,  the  result  in  the 
end  is  a  needless  monotony.  This  is  not  only  seen  in  the  nar- 
rower streets  of  Paris,  but  also  on  the  quays  or  open  avenues. 
Although  we  have  only  begun  planting  quite  recentlyin  London, 
the  trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment  will  very  soon  surpass 
those  in  Paris,  unless  the  same  system  is  pursued  of  leaving  all 
the  trees  planted  to  ruin  each  other.  By  bold  and  prompt 
thinning  we  shall  soon  have  finer  trees  in  London  than  in 
Paris. 

The  forest  department  of  the  Exhibition  was  very  interesting, 
particularly  as  represented  in  a  large  and  handsome  wooden 
structure  in  the  Trocadero  grounds.  Here  the  woods  that 
meet  the  different  classes  of  wants,  forest  tools  and  im- 
plements, books,  herbaria,  models,  plans,  forest  animals, 
birds,  plants,  and  insects  were  admirably  classed  and  grouped. 
Unusually  interesting  were  documents,  models,  and  plans 
concerning  the  re-wooding  of  the  various  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  France,  long  bare  owing  to  inconsiderate  cut- 
ting at  one  time,  and  kept  so  in  many  cases  by  the  swift 
action  of  rains  and  torrents  on  the  unwooded  surface.  The 
great  interest  shown  in  this  subject  in  France  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  large  extent  of  now  bare  territory,  which,  re- 
planted, would  add  to  her  resources.  If  in  our  case  the  area 
that  has  to  be  planted  is  smaller,  there  is  the  greater  need 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  this  question  of  re-wooding  the 
hills  is  of  importance  for  every  country.  In  France  the 
Government  seem  quite  awake  to  its  importance,  and  there  are 
numerous  young  trees  in  the  grounds  from  the  State  nurseries, 
and  beautiful  and  useful  herbaria  or  collections  of  forest  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  made  by  Government  foresters.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  forest  house,  and  also  of  the  Swedish  wooden 
house  nearly  opposite  to  it,  iu  the  Trocadero  grounds  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  merits  of  wood  for  building  the  walls 
of  houses  are  sufiSciently  valued.  Ugly  and  dismal-looking 
wooden  houses  no  doubt  exist,  as  they  do  in  all  materials,  but 
the  appearance  of  several  wooden  houses  in  the  grounds 
spoke  eloquently  of  what  they  are  capable  in  the  hands  of 
good  designers  who  understand  how  to  build  a  house  in  this 
way. 

No  less  important  than  the  forest  and  ornamental  trees  were 
the  fruit  trees,  particularly  to  France,  in  which  the  growth  of 
hardy  fruit  for  both  home  use  and  exportation  has  assumed 
such  large  proportions.  There  were  whole  gardens  of  well- 
trained  fruit  trees  at  the  exhibition,  and  these,  like  their  fellows 
of  the  grove  and  shrubbery,  were  in  wonderfully  good  health, 
and  many  of  them  bearing  fruit,  although,  in  most  cases,  only 
transplanted  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  the  month  of  April — 
another  proof  of  what  is  possible  by  means  of  careful  trans- 
planting. In  England  there  are  not  a  few  who  attribute  the 
excellence  of  France  in  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit  to  the  climate 
— the  fact  being  that  the  climate  of  northern  France  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one  for  the  fruit  grower,  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  a  whit  better  than  that  of  Kent  or  Sussex.  The  real  cause 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fruit  trees  in  all  that  concerns 
their  increase  and  training,  a  most  careful  selection  of  kinds 
likely  to  be  profitable,  and — major  cause  of  all — because  a  great 
many  more  fruit  trees  are  planted  in  France  than  in  England. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  supply  our  own  markets 
with  the  Pears  we  import  from  northern  France  and  the  Apples 
we  import  from  the  United  States.  As  to  the  ground  required, 
there  is  as  much  wasted  by  useless  trees  in  hedgerows 
as  would  supply  all  our  markets.  The  small  acreage  now 
occupied  by  orchards  in  the  United  Kingdom  explains  how  it 
is  that  American  Apples  now  find  their  way  at  paying  prices 
to  even  small  towns  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  rural  economy  of  the  country  is  in  a  healthy  state 


when  immense  sums  are  sent  out  of  it  for  produce  that]  may 
be  grown  quite  as  well  at  home.  No  doubt  some  who  do  try 
find  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  produce  advantageously, 
but  that  is  often  owing  to  growing  too  great  a  variety  of  kinds 
and  unsuitable  kinds,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  a  question  of 
market  arrangements,  which  may  in  time  be  altered  for 
the  better.  The  care  the  Americans  and  the  French  take 
in  rejecting  all  the  varieties  not  really  good  and  profitable  in 
their  respective  localities  is  well  worth  our  attention — bable,  as 
we  are,  to  seek  many  kinds.  These,  even  if  they  prove  good, 
are  often  needless,  and  prevent  attention  being  concentrated  on 
the  few  that  unite  all  obtainable  good  qualities.  The  serious 
way  in  which  fruit  culture  is  studied  by  nurserymen  in  France 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  house  alone  showed 
young  trees  of  over  800  kinds  of  Pears,  and  492  kinds  of  Apples. 
Nobody  would  probably  recommend  that  even  a  tithe  of  these 
should  be  grown,  but  the  collection  represented  a  really  laudable 
attempt  made  to  study  and  describe  the  merits  of  all  the  known 
varieties  which  have  been  considered  worthy  of  names,  and 
which  occur  in  cultivation  in  various  countries.  This  attempt 
was  made  most  successfully  by  the  late  A.  Leroy,  of  Angers, 
whose  successors  have  sent  so  many  important  collections  to 
the  Exhibition.  The  fruit  trees  sent  by  growers  iu  the  Paris 
district  and  from  Troyes  were  of  more  importance  practically  to 
us,  because  showing  modes  of  training  and  varieties  likely  to 
be  useful  in  cold  districts.  Among  the  modes  of  training, 
those  in  which  a  few  stems  ascend  vertically  and  quickly  cover 
a  wall  or  trellis  are  worthy  of  adoption  with  us  instead  of  the 
old,  horizontally-branched  tree,  which  takes  so  many  years  to 
complete,  and  by  which  system  the  walls  are  usually  half  bare. 
Simple  and  effective  means  of  protecting  wall  fruit  trees  in 
spring  by  wide,  temporary  copings  are  also  worthy  of  general 
adoption  with  us  to  secure  regular  crops  of  choice  wall  fruit. 

As  to  the  flower  gardening  of  the  Exhibition,  it  was  interest- 
ing and  extensive  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceivable — every  little 
structure  of  the  many  hundreds  in  the  grounds  being  gar- 
landed or  fringed  with  flowers  in  addition  to  those  arranged 
by  the  Administration  or  by  the  many  exhibitors.  Quantities 
of  Eoses  had  been  planted,  and  bloomed  fairly  well,  the  ground 
beneath  them  being  often  carpeted  with  Verbenas  or  other 
dwarf  flowers.  This  resulted  in  pleasing  mixture  and  variety, 
and,  better  still,  covered  the  naked  earth  too  often  seen  beneath 
Eoses  and  other  plants  ia  summer,  even  when  the  who'.e  earth 
out  of  gardens  is  green.  Eibbon  borders  were  numerous  and 
not  ugly  when  relieved  by  flue-leaved  plants,  but  nearly  always 
made  hard  towards  the  edge  by  having  some  wretched  plant 
stumped  to  the  ground  with  the  scissors  or  some  other  imple- 
ment to  keep  it  low.  Here  and  there  were  great  masses  of  one 
plant  in  one  bed,  mostly  chocolate-coloured,  and  forming  one 
flat  mass,  without  light,  or  shade,  or  variety,  or  grace  of  any 
kind.  The  recent  "  carpet "  phase  of  bedding  out  was  also 
prettily  illustrated,  like  all  other  beds  set  iu  the  freshest 
Grass.  It  is  one  of  those  passing  and  not  wholly  admirable 
fancies  which  attract  attention  as  we  go  slowly  forward  to 
attain  what  is  perfectly  attainable — all  the  varied  glory  of 
colour  without  sacrificing  light  and  shade  and  form,  and 
without  geometry. 

One  of  the  best  lessons  the  Paris  gardens  teach  is  that  of  the 
market  gardening  close  round  the  city ;  these,  however,  few 
attempts  had  been  made  to  illustrate  at  the  Exhibition.  Several 
little  plantations,  however,  showed  the  culture  of  Asparagus, 
and,  without  going  so  far  as  Argenteuij,  the  English  visitor 
could  see  that  the  French  grower  has  one  where  we  have  from  ten 
to  thirty  plants.  It  was  shown  in  two  of  the  principal  ways  it  is 
grown  ;  firstly,  in  single  lines  about  4  ft.  apart,  the  roots  being 
about  3  ft.  apart  iu  the  lines;  and,  secondly,  as  isolated  tufts 
among  the  Fig  trees  or  Vines,  the  distance  in  this  case  being 
much  greater  than  in  the  preceding  one.  The  Aspar.igus  culture 
is  worth  considering,  because  immense  quantities  are  imported 
to  the  London  markets  every  year.  The  demand  is  increasing 
every  year,  and  our  home  production  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
meet  it.  Quantities  of  Asparagus  were  sent  to  the  London 
market  during  the  past  spring  from  remote  parts  of  Frauce, 
and  even  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid.  Asparagus  very 
quickly  loses  quality  if  exposed  to  the  air;  and  it  need 
not  be  matter  for  surprise  if  Asparagus  gathered  in  the 
Madrid  region,  sold  in  the  markets  there,  transported  over 
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such  a  length  of  railway  or  sea,  and  eventually,  perhaps, 
exposed  several  days  in  Loudon  before  it  reaches  the  cus- 
tomer, should  be  a  tough  and  tasteless  commodity.  Yet 
such  finds  a  good  market  in  London  and  others  of  our 
large  cities.  But  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  grow  Asparagus 
abroad  for  the  English  markets  as  it  is  to  grow  Hawthorns  for 
our  hedges  there.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  foreign 
Asparagus  should  not  be  driven  out  of  the  London  market  by 
the  home-grown  produce.  To  compete  with  it,  however,  in 
this  branch,  we  must  adopt  a  better  method  of  planting, 
and  cease  the  expensive  method  of  needless  and  heavy 
manuring  before  planting  which  has  hitherto  been  the  rule. 
This  is  found  to  be  quite  needless  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
vegetable  at  Argenteuil,  where  it  is  grown  better  than  anywhere 
else.  As  in  connection  with  this  subject  the  question  of  green 
versus  blanched  Asparagus  is  often  raised,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  question  of  cultivation  has  little  to  do  with  that 
of  blanching,  and  that  the  true  mode  of  culture  may  be 
adopted  without  interfering  with  anyone's  tastes  or  prejudices 
in  that  way. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  little  of  the  wealth  of  English  nur- 
series and  gardens  was  to  be  seen  here,  so  far  as  outdoor  garden- 
ing is  concerned.  This  is  understood  to  be  owing  to  some 
mistakes  as  to  the  time  of  entering — no  doubt,  arising  from  the 
want  of  any  home  organisation  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
exhibitors.  Whatever  the  cause,  a  mistake  was  made.  No 
gathering  in  Europe  attracts  so  many  intelligent  visitors 
from  its  most  remote  parts  as  a  Paris  exhibition ;  and  the  like 
of  the  now  past  one  cannot  be  looked  for  for  years  to  come. 
Even  recently,  notwithstanding  recent  troubles  in  Russia,  a 
curator  of  a  botanic  garden  from  Tiflis  and  other  remote  parts 
of  Russia  might  have  been  seen  preparing  to  add  to  their 
collections  from  those  shown  at  the  Exhibition  and  about 
Paris.  English  horticulture  is  rich  in  specialties;  and  it  would 
have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  of  horticulture  if 
these  had  been  shown.  In  coniferous  trees ;  in  evergreen 
shrubs ;  in  Rhododendrons ;  in  Lilies  and  hardy  bulbs  gene- 
rally ;  in  large  collections  of  ornamental  herbaceous  plants ;  in 
hardy  Alpine  flowers ;  in  fruit  (culture  under  glass  and  as 
adapted  to  all  cold  and  northern  countries) ;  in  Orchids ; 
English  gardens  are  far  richer  and  more  advanced  than  any 
others ;  and  it  is  in  all  ways  a  mistake  that  this  superiority 
was  not  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Among  the  few  things  shown  from  this  side  may  be  men- 
tioned the  illustration  of  Mr.  Wills's  spirited  and  tasteful  way 
of  arranging  indoor  flowers,  and  Mr.  Lascelles'  wooden  curvi- 
linear greenhouse.  Mr.  Lascelles  has  shown  that  wooden  plant 
houses  may  be  made  in  the  curvilinear  form  as  well  as  iron 
ones.  This  is  an  important  improvement,  as  the  hideous 
angularity  of  ordinary  greenhouses  makes  them  far  from 
agreeable  objects  in  the  ornamental  garden.  The  handsomest 
glass  houses  yet  erected  iu  this  country  are,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  curvilinear  iron  ;  and  hitherto  the  free  adoption  of  the 
curvilinear  lines  has  only  been  prevented  by  their  being  neces- 
sarily iu  iron,  to  which  material  many  horticulturists  have 
objection.  What  English  horticulturists  might  have  done 
may  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wills's  success  at  the  Versailles 
Exhibition,  where  he  won  fifteen  first  prizes,  the  prize  of 
honour,  and  a  valuable  Sevres  vase  offered  to  the  nurseryman 
who  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the  show. 
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Badding  Violas. — Tlie  past  sammer— I  may  certainly  write  of  it  now 
in  the  past  tense — has  been  one  of  the  best  known  for  a  long  time  for  all 
kinds  of  bedding  Pansies  and  Violas,  the  display  of  bloom  having  been 
singularly  beautiful.  Some  of  the  northern  kinds  that  as  a  rule  do  not 
stand  our  hot  summers  well  have  been  very  effective,  that  curiously 
coloured  kind,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  paiticularly  so.  The  very  best  only  of  a 
number  have  been  as  follows  :  Whites,  Vestal  and  Profusion ;  yellows, 
Crown  Jewel,  Yellow  Boy,  and  Sovereign  ;  blues,  Blue  Beard,  Improved 
Blue  Bell,  Royal  Blue,  and  Blue  King ;  lilacs,  lilacina  and  rubra  lilaoina ; 
purples.  Mulberry,  Cleveden  Purple,  and  Syrian  Prince;  and  of  black 
kinds,  Othello.  A  rich  bluish-purple  kind,  Holyrqod,  a  robust  grower, 
has  been  very  etfective,  and  a  pretty  little  striped  kind,  named  Charmer, 
has  also  been  very  pleasing.  A  cool  moist  summer  here  suits  these  plants 
admirably.  A  hot  dry  summer  suits  them  in  the  north.  Now  the  plants 
are  making  a  very  robust  growth,  and  if  some  of  the  strongest  shoots 
were  cut  away  the  new  growth  would  give  an  abundant  late  autumn 
bloom. — "Gardeners'  Magazine."  o«i=ao-o-» 


FAMILLA.R  WILD  FLOWERS.* 
FaOM  an  educational  point  of  view  there  is  perhaps  no  worse 
method  of  beginning  the  study  of  the  plant-world  than  by 
identifying  a  few  specimens  by  means  of  plates.  It  is  too  apt  to 
take  the  place  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
plant,  which  should  be  the  first  work  of  the  beginner.  There 
will  always,  however,  in  all  probability,  be  a  large  class  of 
people — children,  ladies,  foreign  visitors,  and  other  amateurs — 
who  do  not  wish  to  study  botany,  but  merely  to  know  the 
names  of  a  few  conspicuous  fiowers.  For  their  purpose 
coloured  plates  are  a  desideratum,  well  drawn  and  well  coloured. 
The  forty  coloured  plates  are  by  far  the  most  important  part 
of  the  gaudily-bound  but  weak-backed  volume,  the  preparation 
of  which  Messrs.  Cassell  have  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hulme.  Mr. 
Hulme  is,  we  believe,  Art  Master  at  Marlborough,  and  we 
think  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us  when  we  say  that  he  has 
previously  published  a  volume  of  designs,  drawn  from  flowers, 
of  a  semi-"  conventionalised  "  form.  This  will  account  for  his 
obvious  penchant  for  full-faced  blossoms  in  the  otherwise 
admirably-drawn  series  before  us.  The  colouring,  however,  is 
little  better  than  that  of  Miss  Pratt's  well-known  works,  the 
foliage  being  almost  invariably  too  blue.  It  would  have  added 
much  to  the  value  and  clearness  of  the  representations  if  occa- 
sional dissections  and,  perhaps  more  important  still,  outline 
sketches  to  show  the  habit  of  the  whole  plant,  as  in  many 
plates  in  The  Garden,  or,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Meadow 
Crane's-bill  and  the  Burdock,  an  outline  of  a  larger  leaf 
in  the  background  had  been  introduced.  It  is  perhaps 
of  little  consequence  that  the  forty-four  plants  described 
are  arranged  iu  no  order,  and  an  excellent  descriptive 
summary  occupying  eleven  pages  has  to  do  double  duty  as 
index,  but  we  cannot  but  regret  the  meagreness  of  the  160 
pages  ot  letterpress.  A  good  deal  about  the  etymology  of 
names  and  a  few  quotations  from  old  writers  as  to  alleged 
medical  virtues  are  their  main  features.  Several  opportunities, 
such  as  two  Roses,  the  Apple,  the  Poppy,  and  the  Cuckoo- 
pint,  for  the  suggestion  of  interesting  lines  of  improving 
accurate  study  are  neglected.  We  find  no  reference  to  cleis- 
togene  flowers  under  the  Violet,  to  the  suppressed  peduncle, 
the  axial  placenta,  or  the  dimorphic  flowers,  under  the  types 
of  the  Primulaceaj,  to  the  Potato  under  Bittersweet,  or  to  insect 
fertilisation  under  Orchis.  The  structure  of  some  of  the 
flowers  is  briefly  alluded  to,  but  we  look  iu  vain  under  Daisy 
or  Corn  Marigold  for  even  a  warning  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
"  flower,"  as  Mr.  Hulme  terms  the  inflorescence  of  the  Corapo- 
sitae ;  nor  do  we  get  similar  information  anent  the  Grasses. 
Recognising  the  value  of  a  work  on  some  such  plan  as  the 
present,  we  can  only  express  a  hope  that  in  the  second  series 
there  may  be  more  letterpress  with  more  in  it,  and  that  the 
colouring  may  better  represent  the  powers  of  modern  chromo- 
lithography.  G.  S.  Bouloee. 

li,  Barlinjton  iJdostZ,  Westbourne  Parle. 


The  Album  Van  Beden,  published  in  Haarlem,  maintains  its 
position  amongst  illustrated  doral  poblioationa,  and  appeals  directly 
to  lovers  of  hardy  bnlbous  plants.  The  present  number  contains  air 
plates  of  bulbous  flowers,  natural  size  and  admirably  executed.  Plate 
70  represents  Hyacinth  King  of  the  Blues  and  Madame  Vander  Hoop; 
plate  80,  a  group  of  Tulips,  including  elegans,  retrofleia,  cornuta, 
persica,  and  the  Green  Tulip  (T.  viridiflora)  ;  plate  81,  double  and 
single  Snowdrops,  combined  with  Soilla  sibirica  ;  plate  83  does  ample 
justice  to  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  Lilium  davurioum  ;  plate  83 
represents  Iris  peraica  and  the  curious  Iris  tuberoaa  ;  plate  84,  a  group 
of  late  Tulips.     The  letterpress  is  in  Dutch  and  English. — P.  B. 


Elaborate  Castings.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  it  was  stated  that  the  damage  done  to  the  railings  ou 
the  Thames  Embankment  had  amounted,  for  some  time  past,  to  £200  a 
month,  or  £1200  a  year  I  The  damage  is  done  by  boys,  who  break  off  the 
elaborate  castings  by  wholesale.  We  confess  we  are  not  very  sorry  for  the 
elaborate  castings,  and  trust  this  case  may  be  a  warning  to  avoid  them  iu 
such  oases  in  future. 

*  "Familiar  Wild  Flowers."  Fisaretland  Desoribei  by  IF.  Edward  ITiilms, 
P.L.3.,  P.S.\.  First  Saries.  With  Colourel  Platss.  :;(,oiidon-.  i  OasssU, 
Fetter,  &  Galpin, 
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fXj^TE     CL-VI. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  IRISES. 
This  week  our  plate  represents  three  charming  winter-flowering 
hardy  plants,  the  value  of  which,  either  for  indoor  or  outdoor 
decoration,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  for,  combined  with 
much  beauty,  some  of  them  exhale  a  delightful  fragrance,  ren- 
dering them  very  welcome  additions  to  other  out-door  flowering 
plants  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  Beautiful  as  the  kinds 
are  which  we  illustrate,  they  are  not  so  handsome  as  others  in 
cultivation,  but,  unfortunately,  such  kinds  are  as  yet  more  or 
less  rare.  The  majority  of  these  winter-flowering  Irises  belong 
to  the  genus  Xiphion,  a  section  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
existence  of  a  bulbous  rootstock.  Though  all  have  been  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  Iris,  it  is,  perhaps,  advisable 
to  coincide  with  the  most  recent  authoritative  revision,  and  it 
■will  not  materially  disturb  the  existing  nomenclature  if  we 
note  the  principal  synonyms,  though  of  these  some  kinds  are 
encumbered  with  many. 

Long-tubed  Iris  (Xiphion  planifolinm,  of  Miller;  syn.— Iria 
alata  and  I.  Bcorpioides).— Thia  old-faehioned  yet  beaatifal  kind, 
which  ia  represented  on  the  right  in  our  plate,  haa  long  been  known 
under  the  appellation  of  I.  alata,  but  according  to  priority  of  date  it 
mnet  range  under  the  first-mentioned  name,  as  thia  waa  applied  to  it 
by  Miller  eo  long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  having  been 
commented  npon  in  hia  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary."  It  forms  tufts  oE 
abjut  half-a-dozen  rather  broad  and  recurved  leaves  that  are  partially 
developed  at  the  time  of  flowering,  which  generally  begins  in  October, 
and  geneially  a  repetition  of  it  at  about  Chriatmaa  time.  It  inhabita 
vatioua  patta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

Persian  Iris  (Xiphion  persioum,  of  Miller;  syn. — Iria  peraica).— 
Thia,  another  old  inhabitant  of  gardena,  may  be  found  depicted  on  the 
left  of  our  plate.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  culture  for 
npwarda  of  three  and  a  half  centuries,  as  it  waa  alluded  to  by 
Parkinson  in  1627.  In  addition  to  the  ahowinesa  of  the  blooms,  it 
poBsesses  a  delicious  perfume  much  resembling  that  of  Violets.  Its 
geographical  distribution  extends  from  Asia  Minor  to  Persia,  and  is 
found  aa  high  as  6000  ft.  elevation.  This  kind,  and  also  the  pre. 
ceding,  ate  admirably  adapted  for  Hyacinth  glaasea,  aa  previously 
mentioned.  In  the  open  air  in  warm  eituationa  it  commences  to 
flower  in  February. 

Netted  Iris  (Xiphion  reticniatnm  of  Klatt ;  syn.— I.reticulata). — 
This  charming  kind  ia  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  whole  group.  It 
grows  in  erect  tufts,  with  leaves  fonr.angled  and  slightly  glauoons, 
about  1  ft.  high  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but  they  do  not  attain  their 
full  dimensioca  till  May.  The  flowera  slightly  overtop  the  foliage,  and 
are  about  3  in.  across,  with  narrow,  erect  standards  of  a  deep  violet, 
purple  colonr  ;  the  falls  are  alao  narrow,  a  shade  lighter  in  colour, 
and  dotted  with  bright  violet  spots,  and  they  have  a  deep  yellow  line 
rnnuiog  through  the  centre;  the  flowers  are, moreover,  very  fragrant 
which  much  enhances  their  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasosj 
Kurdistan,  &c.,  and  ia  found  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia. 

The  variety  Krelagei,  of  Kegel,  has  flowera  of  a  much  duller  hue 
and  less  fragrant,  therefore  it  is  inferior  to  the  type,  but  this  is  in 
Borne  measure  compensated  by  its  flowering  at  least  ten  days  earlier, 
which  ia  usually  about  the  end  of  February. 

Lebanon  Iris  (Xiphion  nistrio,  of  Hooker).— This  very  distinct 
and  showy  kind  ia  also  one  of  the  rarest,  having  only  been  in  culti- 
vation a  few  years.  It  justly  merits  the  encomiums  that  have  been 
passed  upon  it  at  varioua  times  in  The  GiKoEx.  It  somewhat  re- 
bembles  the  Netted  Iris,  but  is  rather  taller.  The  leaves  are  awl- 
shaped,  quadrangular,  and  glaucous,  developed  at  the  same  time  aa 
the  flowera,  which  are  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  stemless,  but  with  a 
tub;  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  long,  of  a  rich  purple  colour.  Theatandarda 
are  narrow  and  erect,  of  a  plain  lilao  colour,  the  falls  broader,  of  a 
paler  shade,  copiously  and  very  conspicuously  blotched  with  deep 
lilac  purple,  and  with  a  bright  golden  cieat  through  the  centre.  It 
flowers  much  earlier  than  the  preceding,  generally  commencing  at 
the  end  of  January,  and,  like  it,  exhales  a  very  sweet  perfume.  It  ia 
a  native  of  Palestine,  inhabiting  the  Lebanon  range  and  Mount 
Gerizim.     It  was  first  sent  to  Kew  in  1873. 

Caucasian  Iris  (Xiphion  oaucasioum,  of  Baker).— Though  this 
kind  has  been  an  object  of  culture  for  many  years,  it  is  fa°r  from 


being  common,  probably  on  account  of  its  flowers  not  being  very 
showy.  The  stems  bear  from  one  to  three  flowers,  and  from  four  to 
five  sharply  curved  and  rather  broad  leaves.  The  blossoms,  which 
are  produced  in  February  and  March,  are  about  2^  in.  across,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caaoasus  and  North  Persia. 
Turkestan  Iris  (Xiphion  Kolpakowskyanum,  of  Kegel).- Thiais 
a  new  claimant  for  public  favour  from  Turkestan,  introduced  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Kegel,  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  flowers, 
which  have  been  produced  in  this  country,  are  described  aa  being 
very  beautiful.  It  has  from  two  to  three  leavea,  lance-sbaped,  and 
rather  abort.  The  flowera  are  atemleas,  with  the  limb  pale  lilao, 
shaded  with  white.  The  falls  are  ovate  in  shape,  tapering  tea  sharp 
point  at  the  base ;  the  colour  is  pure  white  with  bright  lilao  tips, 
and  keel  feathered  with  purple  towarda  the  baae.  The  atandards 
are  pale  lilac  and  freckled  with  white.  It  appeara  to  flower  at  about 
the  aame  time  as  the  Netted  Iris,  but  on  this  point  we  cannot  speak 
with  oartiinty.  We  hear  that  a  goodly  importation  of  thia  beautiful 
hardy  plant  ia  in  the  country,  and  we  hope  era  long  that  it  will  be  as 
common  as  its  congeners. 

liOng-styled  Iris  (I.  nnguicularia,  of  Poiret ;  syn. — I.  stylosa) 
— Thia  handsome  kind,  which  occupiea  the  central  position  in  our 
plate,  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  true  Irises,  and  ia  one  of  the 
beardless  section,  but  few  surpaaa  it  in  beauty,  and,  on  account  of 
its  early  period  of  flowering,  viz.,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it 
should  be  an  indispensable  plant  to  every  collection,  large  or  small. 
One  detractive  point  ia  that  the  flowera  are  stalkless,  and  nestle 
amongst  the  foliage,  but  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting,  in 
which  state  they  last  good  for  some  time,  and  even  buds  expand 
very  freely  in  water.  It  is  a  native  of  Algeria,  and  was  introduced 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

As  regards  culture,  when  grown  in  open  borders  these  Irises 
should  have  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  say  under  a  south 
wall,  and  they  will  be  found  to  succeed  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  provided  it  be  not  coo  stiS.  It  is  advisable  to  place  a  thin 
layer  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  some  similar  material  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  protection  during  severe  weather,  and  to 
prevent  the  flowers  from  being  bespattered  by  mud  during 
heavy  rain.  Some  kinds  produce  seeds  very  freely  in  some 
seasons ;  these  should  be  carefully  collected,  and,  when  well 
ripened,  should  be  sown  at  once ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be 
a  wholesale  mode  of  increasing  the  stock,  as  they  will  make 
strong  flowering  bulbs  in  about  three  years.  Several  of  them, 
and  especially  the  Netted  Iris,  are  perfectly  amenable  to  slight 
forcing,  and  by  this  mode  their  beautiful  blossoms  may  be 
obtained  several  weeks  earlier  than  their  natural  time.  For 
this  purpose  good  flowering  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and 
potted  in  September  or  October,  putting  about  five  in  a  6-in. 
pot,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  about  the  end  of  November, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  slightly  warm  house  or  frame. 
Another  mode  is  to  grow  them  with  the  bulbs  placed  in  glasses 
of  water,  after  the  manner  of  Hyacinths.  Of  course,  under 
such  treatment  they  do  not  acquire  such  vigour  as  when  grown 
in  the  open  air,  but  they  are  very  suitable  in  this  state  for 
enlivening  living  rooms,  &o.,  a  mode  of  culture  in  practice  since 
the  time  of  Miller,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  W. 

[The  plants  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Ware  and  by  Mr.  P.  Birr.] 


The  Woolly-leaved  laula  (I.  Candida). — Though  not  possess, 
ing  very  showy  flowers,  thia  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  plant.  It 
grows  to  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  rather  large,  short-stalked,  ovate 
leaver,  which  are  covered  with  a  deuae  white  down.  The  flower 
heads,  which  are  yellow,  are  borne  on  the  enda  of  the  branohea,  and 
they  are  alao  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leavea  about  mid- 
summer. It  is  a  native  of  Oandta,  and  waa  first  introduced  iu 
1714.— W. 

The  Celtic  Valerian  (Valeriana  celtioa).— This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  plant,  having  been  cultivated  so  long  ago  as  174S. 
It  should  be  included  in  the  Alpine  class,  as  it  grows  only  3  in.  to 
6  in.  in  height.  It  has  a  creeping  rhizome,  producing  small  tufts  of  root 
leavea  somewhat  oval  and  tapering  in  shape.  The  stems,  which  are 
slender,  bear  a  few  scattered  amall  leaves  and  terminal  looae  racemes 
of  flowera,  which  are  very  numeroua  but  amall,  of  a  reddish  tinge  on 
the  outside  and  white  within.  Besides  its  prettiness  it  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  long,  fibrous,  black  roots. 
In  a  wild  state  it  has  a  wide  range  of  distribution,  being  found  on 
the  Alps  from  France  to  Italy. — W. 
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THE    APPLE    WEEVIL. 

(ANTnOKOMUS    POMORUM.) 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  insects  which  are  more  destructive  to 
the  Apple  crop  than  this  little  weevil,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
far  from  uncommon  in  this  country.  Its  ravages  are  no  doubt 
frequently  attributed  to  that  much-talked  about  and  maligned 
combination  of  circumstances  generally  known  as  the  weather, 
for,  when  the  Apple  blossoms  suddenly  wither  or  die  without 
any  apparent  reason,  it  is  always  said  to  be  a  cold  wind  or  frost 
which  has  done  the  mischief ;  whereas,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  these  blossoms  contain  the  grub  or  chrysalis  of  this  weevil. 
As  the  grub  requires  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain  if  the 
blossoms  open  fully  before  the  eggs  hatch,  the  grub  will  not  live, 
BO  that  in  fine,mild  weather, when  the  blossoms  open  quickly  and 
together,  the  ravages  of  this  insect  are  not  much  felt ;  more- 
over, the  weevils  have  not  so  much  time  in  which  to  lay  their 
eggs.  In  cold,  wet  weather,  however,  the  buds  which  have 
begun  to  swell  are  frequently  retarded  and  prevented  from 
opening  for  several  days,  which  gives  the  insects  plenty  of  time 


The  App'e  Weevil  (Anthonomus  pomorum) . 

to  lay  their  eggs  and  for  the  latter  to  hatch.  KoUar  mentions, 
"  that  in  1816  the  blossom  buds  were  attacked  by  these  insects 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  owing  to  the  cold  and  rain  having 
checked  the  flow  of  sap,  and  that  scarcely  a  bloom  was  to  be 
found  that  was  not  pierced.  No  wonder  that  there  was  no 
Apple  crop  that  year!"  The  beetles  leave  their  winter  quarters, 
which  are  generally  under  stones  and  leaves  or  the  loose  bark 
of  the  trees.  In  the  spring  after  pairing  the  female  searches 
for  Buch  Apple  buds  as  are  beginning  to  swell.  She  seems  to 
be  very  particular  in  her  choice,  often  carefully  examining 
several  before  she  can  find  one  to  suit  her.  When  one  is  se- 
lected, she  bores  a  hole  into  the  centre  of  it  with  her  long  beak 
or  nose,  at  the  bottom  of  which  she  forms  a  kind  of 
chamber,  and  then  deposits  an  egg  in  the  hole,  which  she  pushes 
down  with  her  beak.  The  entire  operation  of  laying  the  egg 
and  boring  the  hole  is  said  to  occupy  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
She  then  seeks  another  suitable  bud,  for  she  never  lays  two 
eggs  in  one  hole,  or  bores  two  holes  in  the  same  bud.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  eggs  a  weevil  lays,  but  the  number  must  be 
considerable,  as  so  few  of  the  insects  are  found  compared  with 
the  number  of  blossoms  destroyed.  The  grubs  are  hatched  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  days,  and  at  once  begin  to  feed  on  the 
pistils,  stamens,  and  ovaries ;  the  buds,  however,  continue  to 
swell  and  the  petals  to  open.  When  almost  expanded  the  growth 
suddenly  ceases,  and  i  he  petals  wither,  shrivel,  and  form  a  kind 
of  covering  to  the  now  almost  empty  bud,  in  which  the  grub  or 
chrysalis  may  be  found.  The  former  attain  their  full  size  in 
about  a  fortnight,  and  then  assume  the  chrysalis  state,  from 
which  the  perfect  insect  emerges  in  about  a  week.  The  trans- 
formations are  completed  very  rapidly,  only  about  a  month 
elapsing  from  the  laying  of  the  eggs  to  the  appearance  of  the 


beetle,  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  during  the  summer, 
when  it  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  In  the  autumn  they  leave  the 
trees  and  find  more  sheltered  places  in  which  to  pass  the  winter. 
As  may  be  imagined,  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  to  destroy 
these  insects  on  large  trees  ;  the  boughs  may  be  well  shaken, 
when  many  of  the  beetles  will  fall  off,  and,  though  they  will 
reascend,  it  will  take  them  some  time  to  do  so.  From  dwarf 
trees  and  espaliers  they  may  be  picked  off,  and  as  they  usually 
crawl,  and  do  not  fly,  this  can  be  done  without  difficulty.  Any 
flowers  which  have  been  attacked  should  be  at  once  gathered  and 
destroyed,  as  in  this  way  their  numbers  the  next  season  will  be 
much  lessened.  Any  stones,  leaves,  or  rubbish  which  happen 
to  be  near  the  trees  should  be  removed  in  the  autumn,  and 
any  leaves,  bark,  or  Moss  scraped  off  the  trees,  for  in  such 
situations  the  weevils  pass  the  winter.  This  species  occasionally 
attacks  the  blossoms  of  Pear  trees,  but  it  usually  confines  its 
attentions  to  Apple  trees.  The  beetle  is  from  l-8th  to  2-lOth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  covered 
with  a  greyish  down  ;  the  wing-cases  are  somewhat  reddish,  with 
two  oblique  black  bands  towards  the  apex,  the  space  between 
which  is  whitish.  The  head  is  produced  into  a  long,  slender, 
curved  proboscis  or  beak ;  in  the  middle  of  which  are  the 
antennas,  which  are  li-jointed,  those  towards  the  point  forming 
quite  an  angle  with  the  basal  ones.  The  grubs  are  nearly 
white,  with  black  heads ;  they  are  very  small,  fleshy,  and  have 
no  legs ;  they  are,  however,  provided  with  two  rows  of  retractile, 
fleshy  tubercles  instead.  The  chrysalis,  as  is  usual  with  beetles, 
is  not  complete,  the  limbs  of  the  future  insect  being  visible 
through  the  covering  membrane.  S.  Gr.  S. 


THE  PELLETIEE  WASP  TRAP. 
One  of  the  most  seductive  traps  for  the  wasp  is  that 
invented  by  M.  Pelletier,  and  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
illustration  will  show  that  in  simplicity  it  rivals  any  oE  the 
wasp  and  fly-ensnaring  devices  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  described  in  The  Garden.  Although  the  illustration 
almost  "  tells  its  own  tale,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that 
the  trap  consists  of  a  broad-necked,  corked  bottle  having  a 
number  of  ho'es  all  round  it,  cut  in  such  a  way  that  the  wasp 
can  easily  enter,  but  with  the  greatest  difliculty  escape  by 
them.  Immediately  opposite  these  funnel-shaped  apertures 
there  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of 
the  bottle  a  small  brass  vessel  con- 
taining honey  or  some  other  material 
serving  as  bait.  Attracted  by  its  scent, 
the  wasps  attempt  to  get  at  it,  but  as 
the  trap  is  completely  closed  above, 
and  has  only  diminutive  perforations 
elsewhere,  these  efforts  prove  fruit- 
less, and  after  a  while  the  insects  fall 
exhausted  into  the  water  occupying 
the  lower  half  of  the  bottle  and  are 
drowned.  When  honey  is  the  bait 
employed,  and  a  proper  amount  has 
been  put  into  the  suspended  vessel,  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  second  supply 
is  needed  during  the  same  season.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  most  cases  is  to 
stir  the  honey  about  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  cause  it  to 
emit  a  sti-onger  smell.  As  to  the  water  in  the  bottle,  this  will 
now  and  then  require  renewing.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  Pelletier  trap  can  be  used ;  whilst  it  is,  of 
course,  mainly  intended  for  garden  and  orchard  use,  attached 
to  walls,  trellises,  or  espaliers,  on  which  any  kind  of  fruit  is 
trained,  it  has  also  been  successfully  employed  indoors  as  a 
fly-catcber,  a  small  lamp  or  lantern  being  substituted  for  the 
honey  vessel  at  night,  so  as  to  make  it  continuously  operative. 

T.  S. 


Pelletier  Wasp  Trap. 


Pelargonium  Comte  de  Morny.— Thia,  althongh  an  old  kind, 
is  one  of  the  beat  of  zooaU  for  small  beds,  inasmaeh  aa  it  ia  of  a  close, 
compact  habit  and  very  fioriferous.  The  colour,  too,  ia  pecnliarly 
soft  and  pleasing,  and  serves  to  tone  down  the  more  brilliant  kinds. 
For  pot  culture  it  ia  very  suitable,  more  especially  for  late  antuma 
decoration. — J.  Coenhill. 
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Orcliids. 
Anssctochili. — These  most  exqaieitelj  beautif al  of  all  handaotne- 
leared  plants  have  baffled  more  cultivators  who  have  attempted  their 
growth  than  perhaps  any  plants  in  cultivation.  The  insignificance 
of  their  blooms  is  such  as  to  render  these  of  no  value  or  importance ; 
consequently,  they  are  very  rarely  treated  in  the  way  that  other 
Orchids  are  which  are  grown  for  their  flowers,  and  it  is  often  the  aim 
of  the  cultivator  to  increase  them  as  fast  as  he  can  by  keeping  them 
on  growing  more  or  leas,  or  with  only  a  very  short  period  of  com- 
parative rest.  From  my  own  failures,  as  well  as  success,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  plants,  added  to  what  I  have  observed  with  many 
other  growers,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient rest  produces  the  weakened  condition  that  tends  to  their 
destruction.  Wherever  they  have  continued  to  do  well  for  any  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  I  have  invariably  noticed  that  it  was  in 
cases  where  they  were  subjected  to  a  much  longer  rest  than  they 
usually  receive — sometimes,  through  the  inability  of  the  growers  to 
give  them,  during  the  winter,  as  much  warmth  as  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  able  to  choose  in  the  matter,  or  that  the  countries 
they  come  from,  especially  all  the  golden-veined  varieties,  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  absolutely  require.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  safe  means  of  rest- 
ing them,  but  by  a  diminution  of  the  temperature  that  will  stop 
growth,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  epiphytal  to 
the  extent  that  the  majority  of  other  Orchids  are  j  growing  as  they  do 
naturally  npon  the  earth,  or  a  very  little  elevated  above  it, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  drying  at  the  roots,  as 
many  species  will,  and  I  have  always  found  when  the  material 
in  which  they  are  placed  gets  quite  dry  the  partially-developed  roots 
never  extend  freely  afterwards.  My  impression  is,  that  if  for  the 
next  three  months  they  are  kept  with  a  night  temperature  of  50''  to 
55^,  that  it  is  much  more  conducive  to  their  continued  healthy  condi- 
tion than  if  warmer ;  at  the  satne  time,  the  material  in  which  they 
are  grown  should  be  kept  slightly  moist,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
not  nearly  so  much  so  as  in  the  growing  season,  and  a  little  air 
should  be  admitted  for  a  time  every  day  by  tilting  the  bell-glasses  and 
giving  them  a  tolerably  light  position.  Those  who  have  been  used 
to  keep  them  much  warmer  than  this  may  find  a  difficulty  in  mustering 
courage  enough  to  keep  them  so  cool,  but  their  unsurpassing  beauty 
is  such  that  they  are  worth  any  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  representative  collection, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  numbers  who  have  grown  them  well  for 
a  time,  and  at  whose  hands,  without  any  change  of  treatment,  they 
have  become  diseased  and  died  right  out,  that  the  comparatively  hot 
treatment  to  which  they  are  often  subjected  all  the  year  round,  how. 
ever  it  may  stimulate  growth  and  size  for  a  time,  ultimately  induces 
a  weakened  condition,  such  as  leads  to  their  destruction. 

Braesias. — These  are  not  near  so  fashionable,  or  find  favour  with 
80  many  growers,  as  the  numerous  plants  possessing  more  showy 
colours;  but  there  are  several  of  them  that  are  worth  growing, 
especially  where  large  spikes  of  flowers  of  an  enduring  nature  are 
required  for  cutting.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  last  still  longer 
on  the  plant.  A  good  many  of  them  are  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and,  like  most  other  Orchids  from  these  parts,  succeed  much 
better  with  more  air  and  a  drier  atmosphere  during  the  growing 
season  than  the  majority  of  Orchids  are  subjected  to,  without  which, 
as  well  as  more  light  than  many  species  will  bear,  they  do  not  flower 
eo  freely  as  they  are  capable  of  ;  they  also  bear  being  kept  very  dry 
at  the  roots  for  a  considerable  period  through  the  winter.  In  most 
cases  their  season's  growth  will  now  be  quite  finished,  and  they  should 
be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  requiring  little  or  no  water  for  the  next 
three  months. 

Cyrtopodiums. — These  belong  to  a  select  family,  with  only  a 
few  representatives,  found  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America,  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  but  their 
absence  from  the  houses  of  those  who  cultivate  general  collections 
may  be  accounted  for  from  their  usual  disinclination  to  flower,  unless, 
like  the  last-named  plants,  the  Brassiaa,  but  to  even  a  greater  extent, 
they  are  treated  through  their  season  of  growth  to  a  large  amount 
of  air  and  light,  which  is  synonymous  with  a  drier  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  than  is  often  kept  up  in  Orchid  houses.  Yet  the  immense 
spikes  of  flower  which  they  produce,  equalled  in  size  by  no  other 
Orchids  that  I  at  present  recollect,  their  general  attractive  character 
and  the  very  long  time  they  keep  fresh,  render  them  worthy  of  more 
general  cultivation.  Where  grown,  their  growths  will  mostly  be 
about  completion,  at  which  time  they  should  be  gradually  dried  off, 
for  if  the  soil  were  kepi  moist  for  even  a  short  time  after  the  current 
growth  was  finished,  with  me  they  always  started  into  second  growth, 
which  seriously  diminishes  the  chance  of  their  flowering.  C.  puno- 
tatum  and  C.  Anderaoni  are  both  handsome  species. 


Cattleyas. — Where  a  considerable  number  of  these  are  grown  and 
have  a  house  to  themselves,  most  of  the  species  will  now  be  about 
finishing  their  growth  ;  the  spring.fiowering  kinds  will  now  require 
being  subjected  to  dry  treatment  at  the  roots,  continued  longer  or 
shorter  proportionate  with  the  time  they  are  wanted  to  come  into 
flower  ;  if  kept  moist,  even  in  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  the 
growth  buds  at  the  base  of  the  current  season's  pseudo-bulbs  will 
show  a  disposition  to  start ;  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  with 
the  majority  of  these  plants  is  most  injurious  to  them  ;  as  they 
are  much  more  impatient  of  the  material  in  which  the  roots  are 
placed  holding  anything  but  a  very  slight  amount  of  water  through 
the  winter  than  most  Orchids,  any  approach  to  a  wet  state  will 
cause  their  wholesale  destruction.  If  the  plants  have  been 
grown  under  conditions  of  suffi  cient  light  and  not  too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or,  at  the  root,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  will  have  plenty  of  roots,  in  which  case  they  will  bear  for  a  con- 
siderable time  an  all  but  dry  state  of  the  soil  without  shrivelling  to  do 
any  harm.  It  is  only  the  soft,  spongy-grown  examples  of  these 
plants  inadequately  furnished  with  roots  that  are  disposed  to  shrivel 
when  subjected  to  the  necessary  dry  treatment  during  the  winter. 
The  charming  C.  labiata  will  either  now  be  in  flower,  or  approaching 
that  state  ;  it  is  not  well  to  submit  this  plant  to  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture whilst  in  bloom,  or  after  the  flowering  is  over,  as,  when  so  treated 
its  thick,  fleshy  bloom-stems  often  have  a  tendency  to  rot  down  and 
destroy  the  leaves  and  bulbs  which  have  produced  them.  Of  C.  crispa 
there  are  several  beautiful  forms  that  are  well  worth  cultivation,  al- 
though with  many  it  is  not  a  favourite,  on  account  of  the  character 
it  gets  as  being  a  shy  bloomer ;  but,  like  many  other  plants  this  is 
simply  attributable  to  its  often  not  being  treated  as  it  requires  j  if 
grown  too  hot  and  moist,  with  little  air  and  heavily  shaded,  it  will 
not  flower  freely.  Many  plants  of  it  will  yet  be  far  from  having 
completed  their  growth,  but  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house 
where  a  night  temperature  of  about  50^  is  kept  up  will  be  quite  hot 
enough  for  them.  They  should,  until  growth  is  completed,  receive 
just  so  mnch  water  as  will  keep  the  material  in  which  the  roots  are 
in  a  slightly  moist  condition,  but  considerably  drier  than  during  the 
summer  season,  by  which  means  many  of  the  old  roots  will  retain 
their  vitality.  Much  of  the  strength  and  vigour  possessed  by  these 
plants,  as  in  most  other  Orchids,  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the 
length  of  time  their  roots  live,  although,  according  to  the  nature  of 
Orchids,  a  portion  decays  annually. 

liEelias. — L.  purpurata,  and  any  others  that  make  their  growth 
similarly  through  the  winter,  should,  if  possible,  be  moved  from  the 
Cattleya  house  and  set  amongst  the  East  Indian  species  or  in  any  struc- 
ture where  a  temperature  some  degrees  higher  than  the  Cattleya  house 
will  be  kept  up,  otherwise  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  these 
Liolias  and  like  plants  to  make  full-sized  growths.  Where  suoh 
convenience  does  not  exist,  they  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  aud  means  taken,  by  giving  all  the  air 
admitted  at  the  opposite  end,  to  eSect  as  much  disparity  as  possible 
in  temperature  between  the  plants  that  have  completed  their  growth 
and  those  that  are  progressing.  L.  anceps  and  L.  antumnalis  now  in 
flower,  or  coming  on,  should  be  kept  in  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  dry 
to  preserve  the  flowers  from  spotting  without  approaching  that 
moistureless,  parched  condition  that  Orchids  in  bloom  are  frequently 
subjected  to,  under  an  impression  that  it  preserves  the  flowers  longer, 
but  which,  in  reality,  is  not  the  case,  as  they  at  all  times  require 
more  moisture  present  in  the  air  that  surrounds  them  than  the 
majority  of  other  plants.  The  flue  old  L.  Ferrini,  as  soon  as  it  goes 
oat  of  flower,  should  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  roots,  and 
kept  in  suoh  condition  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting  it  into 
growth  in  spring. — T,  Bainks. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Stoves. — The  average  minimum  temperature  of  the  stove  at  this 
season  should  range  about  60^,  though,  generally,  the  warmest  part 
of  it  is  a  few  degrees  higher.  Ventilation  should  be  given  at  the 
top  on  fine  days,  cold  currents  being  always  avoided,  and  the  sashes 
should  be  closed  early  iu  the  afternoon.  All  evergreen  plants  should 
be  kept  moderately  moist,  but,  if  anything,  a  little  on  the  side  of 
dryness;  keep  deciduous  ones  rather  dry,  and  the  syringe  should 
now  be  scarcely  or  ever  used.  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias, 
some  Alooasias,  Ksempferias,  Gloriosa  Planti,  and  some  others,  must 
be  kept  dry  in  their  pots  till  spring,  when  they  should  be  re-potted 
and  started  in  a  little  bottom. heat.  The  varieties  of  Epiphyllnm 
trnncatum  and  Russellianum  are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  may  be 
transferred  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove.  Aphelandra  Hoezli  is 
now  also  one  of  the  gayest  of  stove  plants,  and  requires  plenty  of 
water.  The  earliest  of  the  Poinsettias  will  by  this  time  have  deve- 
loped their  brilliant  floral  leaves,  and  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  place 
and  have  plenty  of  water,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  foliage. 
Keep  succession  plants  in  brisk  heat,  also  those  of  Euphorbia  jacqui- 
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uiaeaora,  the  flower  buda  of  which  are  now  set.  Asystasia  eapensia 
and  Torenia  aqiatioa  make  fine  winter-blooming  plants  for  baskets, 
and  require  no  care  beyond  dipping  theoa  occasionally  in  Tobacco 
water,  aa  the  Torenia,  especially,  is  rather  subject  to  green  fly. 
Amongst  other  plants  now  in  flower  in  stoves  are  Strelitziaa,  the 
yellow  Juaticia  oalycotrioha,  the  drooping  Thyrsaoanthas  Schom- 
barghianus,  the  white  Oestrum  diurnum,  Medinilla  farinifera,  the 
old-fashioned  bice  Eranthemam  palchellum,  the  beautiful  white  Pan. 
cratium  caribseum,  Eucharis  amazonioa.  Begonias,  Poinsettias,  Melas. 
toma  malabathrica,  Pitoairnia  odorata,  Bilbergia  splendena,  Konde. 
letia  speciosa,  Euphorbia  Bojeri  and  splendens,  Mussasnda  frondoaa 
and  luteola,  and  many  others.  If  Ixoras  have  broken  well  they  may 
now  be  potted  without  disturbing  the  roots  farther  than  removing 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  and  use  pots  3  in.  larger  than  those 
they  previously  occupied,  and  only  good  peat  and  silver  sand  as  a 
compost.  Dipladenias,  too,  if  they  have  broken  well  should  be  re. 
potted,  but  in  their  case  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  well  away 
from  the  roots  without  hurting  the  latter,  and  they  should  be  re- 
potted in  good  open  peat  and  plenty  of  sand.  Both  Ixoras  and  Dip- 
ladenias should  be  kept  rather  dry  after  this  shift.  Keep  Allaman- 
das,  climbing  Clerodendrons,  and  Boogainvilleas  quite  dry  at  the 
root ;  winter  them  in  a  temperature  of  from  50^  to  55°,  and  neither 
out  nor  prune  them.  Plunge  well-rested  plants  of  Eucharis  ama- 
zonioa in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  flower.  Pot 
young  plants  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  for  decorative  purposes  next 
year,  using  a  rich  soil  and  give  them  plenty  of  water. 

Ferns  and  Lycopods. — Ferns  should  now  be  in  a  state  of  rest, 
which  is  better  secured  by  a  low  temperature  than  by  absolute  dry- 
ness. A  temperature  of  from  55°  to  6V  minimum  is  suSioieut  for 
stove  varieties,  while  mere  exclusion  of  frost  will  suit  greenhouse 
ones.  Such  as  are  producing  young  fronds  should  be  kept  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  should  at  no  time  lack  water.  Tree 
Perns,  too,  should  always  have  a  good  supply,  for  the  surface-soil 
about  them  frequently  presents  a  moist  appearance  when  beneath  it 
is  injuriously  dry.  Cut  away  only  such  fronds  as  are  quite  dead. 
Hardy  Ferus  grown  in  pots  should  be  placed  in  frames,  on  back 
stages  in  greenhouses,  or  plunged  out-of-doors  where  water  cannot 
lodge  about  them.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  clean  such  plants  of 
thrips  and  scale;  when  they  have  been  thoroughly  freed  from  these 
pests,  the  young  growths  come  up  vigorously,  and  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  development  than  when  old  fronds,  infested  with  insects, 
are  present.  Fumigating  Ferneries,  too,  may  now  be  beneficially 
practised,  even  offcener  than  in  summer,  inasmuch  as  the  fronds  in 
winter  are  harder  and  better  ripened  than  in  summer,  and,  conse- 
quently, less  liable  to  injury.  A  good  stock  of  young  Ferns  should 
be  kept  in  a  brisk,  moist  temperature  for  supplying  cut  fronds  for 
furnishing  purposes,  and  for  filling  ornamental  baskets.  Where 
spores  have  germinated,  and  have  made  a  little  progress,  they  should 
be  pricked  off  in  small  patches  at  first,  and  afterwards,  when  a  few 
fronds  have  been  formed,  the  plants  may  be  potted  separately.  Club 
Mosses  also  form  good  decorative  subjects,  the  small  kinds,  like  Sela- 
ginella  denticnlata,  Kraussiana,  and  delicatiasima  being  available  for 
edgings,  and  the  larger  on€8,  like  the  varieties  of  formoaa,  Africana, 
inequalifolia,  and  othera,  make  good  substitutes  for  Ferns  when 
kept  growing,  but  when  cut  they  soon  fade.  They  may  likewise  be 
kept  growing  all  through  the  winter,  for  aa  they  grow  so  quickly, 
and  can  be  propagated  so  readily,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resting 
them.  Although  they  like  plenty  of  water,  even  in  winter,  stagnant 
moisture  is  injurious  to  them. 

Roman  and  other  Hyacinths. — Where  the  beautiful  small- 
flowered  Roman  Hyacinths  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  a 
second  lot  should  now  be  placed  in  warmth  to  bring  them  into  bloom. 
Where  a  good  supply  of  flowera  ia  required  from  the  preaent  time  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year  theae  small  free. blooming  bulbs  are  invaluable, 
their  natural  early-flowering  habit  enabling  us  to  have  them  without 
much  forcing ;  when  put  in  heat,  the  temperature  should  not  be  kept 
too  high,  a  common  practice,  but,  nevertheless,  a  mistake,  as  it  draws 
the  spikes  up  weakly,  a  circumstance  which  not  only  injures  their 
appearance,  but  renders  the  flowers  incapable  of  lasting  nearly  so  long; 
a  temperature  of  55°  at  night,  and  10°  higher  in  the  daytime,  ia  suf- 
ficient. If  a  continuous  supply  of  large. flowered  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissi  are  required  until  late  in  the  spring,  the  latest  roots 
should  at  once  be  potted ;  it  is  not  well  to  defer  this  longer,  as  the 
bulbs  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  should  not  be  longer  kept  out  of  the 
soil;  when  potted,  treat  them  as  advised  for  those  put  in  earlier,  i.e., 
place  them  in  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  filling 
up  between  the  pots,  and  covering  all  over  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  depth  with 
the  same  material;  they  will  enoeeed  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  cold 
frame  should  such  be  at  liberty  ;  and  in  the  latter  they  can  be  easily 
protected  from  frost. 


Pelargoniums. — Show  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as 
fancies,  that  were  cut  back  after  blooming,  shaken  out,  partially  dia- 
rooted,  and  placed  in  smaller  pots,  will  now  require  moving  into 
othera  a  little  larger,  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower.  The  size 
of  the  pots  should  be  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  plant  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  Eight-inch  pots  are 
sufficient  for  the  largest  specimens.  If  wanted.  Pelargoniums  may 
be  grown  5  ft.  in  diameter  in  pots  of  the  size  juat  named  ;  for  or. 
dinary  decorative  purposes  7-in.  pots  will  be  large  enough.  Grow 
them  in  good  loam,  enriched  with  about  one-fifth  of  well-rotted 
manure ;  to  which  add  a  moderate  quantity  of  aand.  In  potting,  ram 
the  soil  tolerably  hard  ;  if  it  be  left  loose  the  plants  form  compara- 
tively few  roots,  and  run  a  great  deal  into  leaf,  instead  of  flower,  ia 
the  spring.  Water  them  spai  ingly  through  the  winter,  never  giving 
it  until  the  soil  baa  become  almost  dry ;  and  then  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  it  to  make  its  appearance  through  the  bottom  of  the  pota.  Keep 
the  shoots  well  tied  out,  and  the  plants  in  the  lightest  situation  avail- 
able, elevated  close  to  the  roof  glass,  with  a  night  temperature  of 
from  40°  to  45° 

Flower   Garden. 

The  rainfall  during  the  greater  part  of  the  preaent  month  has  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average,  and,  on  heavy  land,  the  soil  is  still 
in  a  very  wet  condition.  In  all  naaes,  however,  where  it  is  not 
too  much  so,  and  while  the  weather  oontinuea  open,  planting  opera- 
tions may  still  be  proceeded  with.  In  planting  ornamental  trees  of 
all  kinds  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  habit  of  growth, 
and  the  form  or  outline  which  the  various  specimens  are  likely  to 
assume  when  they  arrive  at  a  partially  or  a  fully-developed  condi- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  positions 
they  are  intended  to  occupy.  Many  instances  may  be  foand  in  which 
such  trees  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  have  been  planted  so  near  to  the 
mansion  or  dwelling  house  as  to  have  the  effect  of  completely  dwarf- 
ing the  bailding.  Similar  mistakes  are  also  being  made  in  reference 
to  the  Wellingtonia  and  the  Douglas  Fir.  TrouS  which  are  likely  to 
attain  an  altitude  of,  Bay,  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  the  course  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  should  not  be  planted  nearer  to  a  reaidence  than  100  ft. 
or  150  ft. ;  therefore,  wherever  grounds  are  circumscribed  in  extent 
trees  of  smaller  growth  should  be  used.  Amongst  the  many  orna. 
mental  plants  which  do  not  attain  gigantic  proportions  may  be  re. 
commended  the  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Libo- 
cedrus  decurrens,  Thujopais  borealis.  Thuja  Lobbi,  Thaja  elegantis. 
sima,  golden-striped  Tews,  variegated  Hollies,  &c. ;  and  even  Picea 
nobilis,  P.  lasiocarpa,  and  P.  Pinaapo,  together  with  Pinna  insignia 
and  Cembra,  all  of  which  seldom  attain  great  dimensions.  Among 
meritorious  varieties  of  deciduous  species  the  beautiful  Taxodium 
distichum  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Acer  Negundo  variegatnm, 
the  Tulip  tree,  Roae  Acacia,  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  the  Maiden-hair 
tree,  and  the  varioua  varieties  of  Crataegus,  such  as  the  double  and 
the  single-flowering  scarlet  and  pink  Thorns,  are  all  well  deserving 
of  attention. 

Bulbous  Plants. — In  far  the  greater  number  of  gardens  many 
more  bulbous  planta  than  are  usually  seen  might,  with  advantage,  be 
grown.  Their  distinct  forma  and  pretty  colours  are  an  interesting 
and  pleasing  feature  during  the  spring  months.  Nothing,  in  their 
way,  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  varieties  of  Erythronium 
(Dog's-tooth  Violets)  ;  those  who  intend  growing  these  should  procure 
E.  giganteum  or  grandiflorum,  a  fine  red  variety  ;  E.  album  majua, 
a  very  large-flowered  pure  white,  much  superior  to  the  old  white 
variety ;  E.  americanum  lanceolatum,  yellow,  a  very  distinct  and 
desirable  kind ;  E.  atro-roaeum,  a  deep  roae-coloured  kind  ;  E.  pur. 
purenm  majus,  with  large  manve-purple  flowers;  E.  giganteum 
album,  splendid  white,  bearing  eight  or  ten  flowers  on  a  stalk ;  E. 
giganteum  flavum,  fine  golden-yellow.  Either  grown  together  in 
a  bed  or  in  good-sized  patches,  at  the  front  of  the  herbaceous 
border,  theae  planta  have  a  charming  effect,  not  alone  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  bat  their  handsome  mottled  leaves  are  very  attrac- 
tive;  they  ahonld  be  planted  without  delay.  Hardy  kinds  of  Kanuu- 
culus,  such  as  the  Turban  varieties,  may  now  be  planted  in  situationa 
where  the  soil  is  dry  ;  but  the  more  valuable  sorts  ahonld  not,  except 
in  very  favourable  positions,  be  planted  yet,  aa  they  are  apt  to  suffer 
from  wet  by  lying  too  long  in  the  ground.  Where  a  succesaion  of 
handsome  hardy  flowers  ia  held  in  estimation,  single  Anemones 
should  be  largely  grown,  the  plants,  from  their  compact  habit  and 
the  continuous  brilliant-coloured  blooms  which  they  produce  being 
almost  without  a  rival ;  the  single  scarlet  variety  is  most  effective, 
commencing  to  flower  in  a  mild  season  during  the  first  month  in  the 
year.  Anemones  like  a  moderately  rich,  free  soil,  and  if  grown  in 
clumps  in  the  herbaceoua  border  should  occupy  a  front  position  on 
account  of  their  dwarf  habit  of  growth.  A  very  pleasing  effect  may 
be  produced  in  spring  by  planting  large  masaea  of  Snowdropa,  Cro- 
cuses, and  Daffodils  in  the  Grass  in  distant  parts  of  lawns,  in  Grass 
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plots  in  ont.of.the-way  comers,  or  in  front  of  shrubbery  borders,  and 
under  trees.  These  may  be  either  planted  in  patches  or  dispersed 
6  in.  or  8  in.  apart  over  the  available  ground.  The  places  chosea  for 
plants  of  this  kind  shoald  not  be  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  dwell- 
ing, as  the  tops  ought  not  to  be  removed  in  the  spring  until  after 
they  are  dead,  which,  in  a  very  prominent  position,  would  be  nn- 
sightly.  Where  any  of  the  above  plants  are  to  be  so  arranged  they 
shonld  be  planted  immediately.  Crocnsea  and  Snowdrops  may  be  put 
in  by  making  holes  with  an  ordinary  dibber,  coveriug  the  bulbs  with 
a  little  loose  soil ;  for  Daffodils,  holes  must  be  made  with  a  spade,  but 
whichever  way  the  planting  is  effected  it  can  with  ordinary  care  be 
done  even  on  Grass  without  having  an  unsightly  appearance. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — When  the  earliest-scarted  pot  Vines  produce  young  leaves 
do  not  increase  the  bottom-heat  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  raise 
the  day  air  temperature  to  65^,  and  at  night  it  should  be  58^  or  60^ 
when  the  weather  outside  is  mild.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  2  in. 
Jong  the  canes  shoald  be  suspended  nearer  the  roof  than  they  have 
been  during  the  time  when  they  have  been  breaking.  Admit  a  little 
air  on  all  6ne  days,  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Vines  may  be  well 
syringed  when  the  ventilators  are  finally  closed.  If  the  pots  are 
placed  near  hot-water  pipes  the  soil  in  them  will  become  qaickly  dry 
when  strong  firing  hns  to  be  resorted  to,  and  they  should  bo  looked 
over  daily  and  well  supplied  with  clean  water  whenever  indications 
of  drought  show  themselves.  During  cold  nights,  when  much  fire 
heat  is  used,  the  pathways  and  other  surfaces  should  be  kept  moist  to 
prevent  dry  air  from  injuring  the  tender  shoots.  A  second  batch  of 
pot  Vines  may  be  got  in  readiness  to  place  in  heat  about  the  1st  of 
next  month;  clean  and  surface-dress  them  as  was  directed  in  the 
case  of  the  others.  The  different  varieties  of  Black  Hamburghs, 
which  include  the  Frankenthal,  Dutch,  Mill  Hill,  and  Victoria  kinds, 
are  those  which  still  tjive  most  satisfaction  as  early  black  kinds,  and 
Royal  Muscadine,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Backland's  Sweetwater 
among  white  varieties.  Later  varieties  take  longer  to  gain  maturity 
than  those  just  mentioned. 

Fines  ripening  too  qaickly  for  consumption,  or  requiring  to  be 
kept  for  any  special  purpose  after  they  aro  ripe,  may  be  kept  in  very 
excellent  condition  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  say  in  a  room  in 
which  there  is  a  temperature  of  about  40*^*.  Both  plant  and  fruit 
should  be  thus  circumstanced,  unless  where  any  valuable  suckers  are 
attached,  and  are  likely  to  be  sacrificed.  In  this  case  the  fruit  may 
be  cut  and  bung  np  crown  downwards  in  the  same  room,  bat,  under 
all  circumstances,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  fruit,  and  remove  the  plant 
and  fruit  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  Watering  must  now  be  done 
with  great  care;  feel  each  ball  with  the  hand  to  ascertain  if  it  really 
needs  water.  Look  over  Queens  that  are  resting,  and,  unless  they 
are  next  to  being  dost-dry,  do  not  give  them  any  water.  When  a 
very  fine  day  occurs,  airing  Pineries  should  receive  attention,  jost  the 
reverse  of  that  recommended  for  early  Vineries.  The  front  ventilators 
shoald  in  this  case  be  opened.  This  mode  has  the  very  desirable 
influence  of  preventing  the  plants  and  crowns  from  becoming  over. 
drawn. 

Peaches  and  Nectariaes  — If  the  pinching  and  thinning  of 
Peach  trees  has  been  well  followed  up  throughout  the  summer  months, 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary  now;  still,  where  not  done,  the  usual 
winter  pruning  will  require  attention,  except  in  the  latest  houses,  in 
which  the  foliage  is  not  yet  down.  Ordinary  fan-training  is  that 
which  is  most  practised,  and  also  that  by  which  a  tree  is  best  kept  in 
health.  Severe  cutting  of  Peach  trees,  especially  strong  branches, 
shoald  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ;  bat,  if  the  wood  in  a  tree  has 
been  allowed  to  get  too  thick,  which  is  a  common  fault,  instead  of 
nibbling  away  at  the  smaller  twigs,  branches  of  the  older  wood  should 
be  out  out,  always  having  an  eye  to  bringing  up  a  succession  of  young 
wood  from  the  bottom.  In  youug  vigorous  trees  oare  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  well-ripened  twigs  covered  with  buds,  cutting  out  the 
green  soft  branches,  if  thinning  is  necessary ;  biit  they  must  be 
retained  if  filling  up  is  required.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Rivers' 
Orange  Nectarine  and  the  Pine-apple  Nectarine,  are  of  a  more  dense 
and  twiggy  growth  ;  and  some,  as  the  Noblesse  Peach,  are  more  given 
to  lengthy  growth  than  others;  consequently,  more  caution  is  required 
with  the  latter.  In  tying  the  trees  see  that  every  shoot  has  room  to 
extend  itself  when  growth  shall  have  commenced,  else  there  will  be 
confusion  and  overcrowding  in  spring.  Never  shorten  the  bearing 
wood  of  a  Peach  tree.  In  late  houses  the  foliage  will  be  falling  fast ; 
keep  all  dry,  and  husband  sun-heat ;  the  foliage  will  fall  while  quite 
green  through  sheer  lowness  of  temperature  and  damp.  I  like  to  see 
Peach  leaves  ripen  yellow,  like  other  foliage.  The  wood  of  dwarf 
trees  in  pots,  or  planted  out,  will  want  thinning  and  tying  down  in 
order  to  bring  the  trees  into  shape.  Some  sorts  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment well,  others  are  more  stubborn.     Pendaloas-growing  sorts  make 


handsome  trees  managed  in  this  fashion  ;    and,   with  fruit  hanging 
down  to  the  ground,  they  have  a  fine  appearance. 

Pits  and  Frames. — See  that  the  occupants  of  cold  pita  and 
frames  receive  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  not  frosty  ;  the 
object  now  is  to  restrict  growth  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  less  pro- 
gress the  occupants  of  such  structures  make  the  hardier  they  will  be. 
This  not  only  applies  to  plants  in  pots,  but  also  to  subjects  like  young 
Lettuces  and  GauHSowers.  Either  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses 
or  cloches,  inattention  to  this  matter  of  giving  air  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  these  plants  dying  outright,  or  suffering  seriously  when  long- 
continued  frosts  occur. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Globe  Artichokes  should  now  be  protected  ;  if  these,  after  the 
heads  have  been  used,  had  the  old  stems  cat  away,  the  yoang 
growth  at  the  bottom  will  be  iu  a  robust  state,  capable  of  enduring 
even  the  most  severe  winter  with  a  little  protection.  The  best  and 
only  material  they  require  is  about  1  ft.  of  dry  litter  placed  lightly 
round  the  young  shoots,  bat  not  over  them,  leaving  the  largest  leaves 
just  above  the  litter;  round  this  place  9  in. of  soil  two-thirds  as  high 
up  as  the  litter  iu  the  form  of  a  slight  Celery  ridge,  but  not  drawn 
np  so  close.  So  managed,  I  have  never  had  this  vegetable  injured 
in  the  least,  even  in  damp,  heavy  soil.  In  planting  Artichokes  the 
rows  should  always  be  so  farapart — 5  ft.  is  not  too  much— as  to  admit 
of  the  soil  reqiired  for  this  protection  being  taken  from  between 
them,  without  going  so  deep  as  to  leave  the  roots  insufficiently 
covered.  Where  the  rows  are  near  together,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  soil  from  elsewhere.  In  this  case,  coal-aahes,  if  at  haod, 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  every  way. 

Peas. — Those  who  reside  in  the  southern  or  western  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  or  in  any  favourable  locality,  not  far  from  the  coast,  where 
severe  and  protracted  frost  is  not  usual,  and  where,  in  addition,  the 
soil  is  of  a  light  nature,  may  now  sow  a  few  early  Peas  for  the  chance 
of  having  some  a  little  more  forward  in  the  season  than  by  later 
sowing.  Choose  a  situation  sheltered  froaa  the  north  and  east  winds, 
with  the  ground,  if  possible,  sloping  to  the  south.  Dig  it  well,  and 
mark  out  the  rows  4  ft.  apart ;  in  opening  the  ground  for  sowing,  do 
not  go  above  2  in.  in  depth,  for,  if  the  Peas  are  put  in  deep  at  this 
season,  they  are  liable  to  rot.  Sow  considerably  thicker  than  would 
be  required  in  the  spring  to  make  up  for  such  as  may  not  vegetate, 
or  that  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  slugs;  cover  with  the  soil  in  the 
usual  way,  and  over  the  top  put  a  couple  of  inshos  of  fine  coal  ashes. 
This  will  not  only  act  as  a  protection  from  frost,  but  also  prevent 
slags  from  penetrating  the  ground  and  devouring  the  young  sprouts 
as  they  are  pushing  up  through  the  soil.  Oa  ground  that  is  much 
infested  with  slugs  there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  these  early- 
sown  Peas  from  being  eaten,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  soil  is  of  a  wet 
retentive  nature,  it  is  better  to  defer  sowing  until  after  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  new  year. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

December  2. — Putting  a  batch  of  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries 
on  shelves  in  early  Peach  house.  Catting  down  old  fruit  trees,  grub- 
bing up  their  roots,  and  trenching  the  ground  ready  for  large  speci- 
mens. Washing  Vinery  lights  ready  for  painting.  Finishing  pruning 
and  nailing  Plums  and  Cherries  on  north  walls. 

Dec.  3. — Cutting  all  Grapes  in  the  Mrs.  Pince  house,  and  patting 
their  stems  in  bottles  of  water  in  the  Grape  room.  Giving  early 
Peach  house  a  good  watering.  Covering  up  a  small  piece  of  Parsnips 
to  save  them  from  frost.  Moving  large  shrubs  from  nursery  to  plea- 
sure grounds. 

Dec.  4. — Looking  over  all  seed  Potatoes  and  removing  any  that 
are  going  bad.  Tying  mats  ready  for  protecting.  Making  labels  and 
pegs.  Cutting  shreds  and  pointing  nails.  Sorting  Peas.  Cleaning 
seeds.     Looking  over  Onion  store,  and  removing  any  that  are  ba*. 

Dec.  6. — Sowing  Mastard  and  Cress.  Putting  a  few  more  Hya. 
oinths  into  gentle  heat  to  get  them  forward.  Commencing  pruning 
and  nailing  Pears  on  east  and  west  walls.  Root-pruning  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  growing  too  grossly.  Getting  manure  on  to  land  whilst  the 
weather  is  favourable. 

Dec.  6. — Putting  in  100  pots  of  French  Beans.  Making  a  new 
Mushroom  bed.  Clearing  up  flower  borders,  forking  them  up,  and 
planting  them  with  bulbs  and  spring  flowers.  Pruning  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  bushes.  Turning  ap  together  leaves  and  long  m-anure  for 
hotbeds.  Deep  trenching  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Looking 
over  all  the  Pines,  and  giving  them  a  little  water  where  required. 

Dec.  7. — Looking  over  Grapes  in  bottles,  taking  out  any  bad  ber- 
ries, and  filling  up  the  bottles  with  water.  Looking  over  fruit  room 
and  removing  all  fruit  that  is  beginning  to  decay.  Fruit  in  use  for 
dessert:  Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  Medlars,and  Nuts.^W.  G.  P., 
Dorset. 
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ROSES. 

BOOT    AND    SHIELD    GRAFTING. 

fContinued  from  page  i4S.J 

BooT-GiiAriiNG. — This  is  a  system  which  deserves  to  be  more 
extensively  practised  (see  figs.  20, 21, 22).  It  ought  to  be  of  great 
service  to  Rose  growers,  especially  as  regards  kiuds  susceptible 
to  the  effects  of  frost,  such  as  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  Bengal  Roses, 
as  well  as  certain  Bourbon  Hybrids.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Rose  trees  are  killed  by  frost.  When  grown  on  free  stocks 
they  sometimes  spring  up  again,  but  when  grafted  .on  a  Brier 
stock  the  laiter  alone  survives,  not,  however,  iu  all  cases.  The 
varieties  best  for  the  purpose  are  the  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Manetti,  and  Cabbage  Roses.  Root-grafting  may  be  performed 
iu  both  spring  and  autumn,  but  autumn  grafts  have  the  best 
chance  of  success.  The  roots  are  cut  into  lengths  from  2J  in. 
to  3J  in.  long,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  rootlets  intact ;  the 
slips  should  be  from  l-5th  to  4-5ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
the  smaller  ones  are  cleft-grafted  or  tongue-grafted.  The 
scions  to  be  grafted  should  have  two  eyes ;  they  are  cut  slant- 
wise for  the  length  of  4-5tha  of  an  inch,  the  slant  commencing 
at  l-5th  of  an  inch  over  the  lower  eye.  The  graft  is  pushed 
into  the  slit  in  the  root,  so  that  the  eye  is  a  little  below  the 
part  where  it  is  cut  off.  The  bark  of  the  graft  and  scion  are 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  junction  is  tied  and  waxed  in  the 
usual  w.iy.  The  eye  is  introduced  into  the  root  in  order  that 
it  may  draw  up  the  sap  and  favour  the  striking  and  future  de- 
velopment of  the  graft.    The  grafted  roots  are  placed  in  a  frame 


Fig.  20.—  Boot  ready  to  receive  the 
giatt. 


Fig,  21.— Grafted  root. 


upon  a  layer  of  9  in.  of  dry  stable  manure  and  garden  soil 
mixed  in  equal  parts.  This  compost  ought  to  be  prepared  at 
least  a  week  before  it  is  required  for  use.  A  small  trench 
of  about  5  in.  in  depth  is  opened  up  all  along  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  bed  of  the  frame,  and  the  grafts  placed  in  it  at  a 
distance  of  Ij  in.  from  each  other,  and  in  a  slanting  position. 
The  first  trench  being  filled,  a  second  is  opened  at  about  2^  in. 
below  it,  the  second  being  filled  up  with  the  soil  taken  out  of 
the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  frame  is  full.  An 
ordinary  frame  will  hold  twenty  rows  of  grafts,  each  containing 
fifty  plants,  that  is  to  say,  1000  in  all  in  a  very  small  space. 


://i 


The  sash  is  then  put  on,  and  if  we  are  grafting  in  spring  it  is 
covered  over  with  a  straw  mat;  it  in  the  autumn,  with  dry 
leaves.  Watering  must  be  moderate,  and  should  only  be  given 
when  the  soil  is  very  dry.  The  amount  of  water  given  should 
be  increased  as  the  thoots  on  the  grafts  grow  stronger.  The 
grafts  may  pass  the  winter  in  the 
frame  if  we  are  careful  to  heap  up 
around  it  a  mass  of  equal  parts  of  stable 
manure  and  well-dried  dead  leaves.  We 
may  also  place  the  grafts  in  the  pro- 
pagating house,  putting  them  first 
under  bell-glasses  and  keeping  them  at 
a  temperature  of  from  50'^  to  58"  ;  later 
on,  when  they  are  properly  united,  they 
must  be  removed  to  larger  pots  and 
placed  in  a  cool  bouse.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  plan  on  which  we  have 
kept  them,  we  may  transplant  Ihem 
into  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  hard 
frosts  are  no  longer  to  be  feared.  Root- 
grafting  has  the  advantage  of  being 
capable  of  being  performed  under  cover 
on  days  when  the  weather  prevents  us 
from  doing  anything  in  the  open  air. 
It  also  does  not  need  a  store  of  stocks, 
besides  which  it  yields  plants  which, 
when  once  placed  in  a  permanent  posi- 
tion, very  soon  become  line  bushes. 

SuiELD-GKAFiiKG. — A  shield-bud  is  an 
eye  or  rudimentary  bud  which  is  taken 
off  the  shoot  where  it  has  grown,  in 
order  to  be  applied  to  the  branch  or 
shoot  of  some  other  species  or  variety. 
This  operation  can  only  be  performed  on 
plants  when  they  are  full  of  sap ;  but 
the  results  are  different  according  as  we 
perform  the  operation  in  the  summer  or 
autumn.  In  the  first  case  the  shield-bud 
or  eye  may  at  once  develop  into  a 
shoot  and  bloom  ;  in  the  second,  the  eye 
si;!  seems,  as  it  were,  to  go  to  sleep  only  to 

wake  up  in  the  following  spring.  Hence 
arises  the  difference  between  growing 
and    dotmant   eyes.       The    method    of 

Staking  off  the  shield-bud  and  of  placing 
it  on  the  stock  prepared  to  receive  it 
being  the  same  in  every  case,  we  give 
the  following  detailsconcerning  it  before 
|.  proceeding  to  describe  other  modes  of 

grafting.  In  taking  off  the  bud  we  hold 
the  branch  with  the  left  hand,  the  larger 
end  towards  the  wrist,  keeping  it  steady 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
gralting-knife  is  held  iu  the  right  hand, 
and  kept  firm  by  the  four  fingers,  which 
rig.  2:'.— Grafted  root.  must  be  closed  upon  it.  The  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  is  pressed  against  the 
shoot  just  under  tie  eye  which  is  to  be  cut  out,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  direit  the  movements  of  the  hand.  The 
blade  of  the  grafting-knife  is  then  inserted  at  about  3-5th 
in.  above  the  bud,  so  as  just  to  pass  through  the  bark. 
The  blade  of  the  knife  is  now  carried  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion past  the  bud,  separating  it  partially  from  the  shoot, 
and  leaving  attached  to  it  a  strip  of  bark  about  l-6thin. 
wide  and  stopping  at  about  J  in.  below  the  eye.  The  blade 
of  the  knife  must  now  be  gently  withdrawn  sideways,  and 
the  bud  entirely  separated  from  the  shoot  by  cutting  off 
the  loose  strip  of  bark  with  the  eye  attached  by  a  transverse 
cut  from  the  outside.  This  is  shown  at  D  and  E,  fig.  23. 
Take  bold  of  the  bud  by  its  petiole,  and,  turning  over  towards 
yourself,  slice  off  the  thin  layer  of  young  wood  which  may  be 
noticed  on  the  upper  portion.  This  operation  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  slightly  bending  the  upper  part  which  has  been  cut 
slanting,  when  the  young  wood  will  separate  from  the  bark, 
and  maybe  taken  off  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  This  opera- 
tion must  be  performed  with  great  gentleness  and  care,  so  that 
we  may  not  injure  the  root  of  the  bud.     Rather  than  run  the 
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risk  of  injury,  we  may  even  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  young 
wood  adhering  to  the  bark,  especially  when  the  sap  is  strong 
in  the  shoot.  To  graft  the  shield-bud  on  the  stock,  we  must 
previously  have  made  two  incisions  in  its  bark  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  T.  the  upright  cut  being  parallel 
to  the  stem  of  the  stock.  The  horizontal  incision  should  pass 
half- tray  round  the  stem,  and  the  vertical  incision  from 
1  l-5th  in.  to  1  2-5th  in.  in  length.  These  two  incisions  should 
just  pass  through  the  bark  of  the  stem  or  stock  and  no  more. 
We  must  next  separate  the  bark  from  the  stem  along  both  sides 
of  the  vertical  cut  with  the  spatnla  of  the  grafting  knife,  so  as 
to  allow  the  strip  of  bark  attached  to  the  bud  to  be  introduced. 
Holding  the  bud  in  the  left  hand  by  its  petiole,  we  insert  it 
underneath  those  portions  of  the  bark  which  have  been  lifted 
up  by  the  spatula,  pushing  it  gently  downwards  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  and  pressing  it  firmly  into  contact  with  the  young  wood  of 
the  stock.  When  the  upper  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  bud 
rises  beyond  the  horizontal  incision,  it  is  cut  off  level  with  it. 
The  shield-bud  being  in  its  place,  the  junction  is  bound  round 


Fig  23.— ShicW-Rramng. 

with  worsted,  as  shown  at  B  and  C,  fig.  •3.'!.  A  double  layer  of 
worsted  is  first  wound  round  the  upper  part  of  the  graft  so  as 
to  bind  the  angles  made  by  the  two  incisions  firmly  together, 
continuing  the  operation  downwards  past  the  lowest  part  of 
the  vertical  cut.  The  end  of  the  worsted  is  passed  through 
the  last  loop  of  the  ligature  and  drawn  tight.  The  ligatures 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  grafts  until  the  stock  is  ready  for 
pruning,  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  takes  place  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  budding  in  the  case  of  growing 
eyes,  and  not  until  the  spring  when  dormant  buds  are  grafted. 
To  remove  the  ligatures,  we  cut  through  the  worsted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stock  to  that  where  the  bud  is  placed  so  as 
to  avoid  all  chance  of  accidents.  It  has  been  proposed  to  re- 
move shield-buds  from  the  parent  plant  with  horse  hairs  and 
to  replace  the  worsted  ligature  by  sheet  lead  or  india-rubber 
bands.  These  pretty  contrivances  are  only  amateur's  fancies, 
and  not  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  practical  workman,  who 
cannot  afford  to  lose  his  time,  having  frequently  to  graft 
seventy  or  eighty  stocks  in  an  hour.  J.  Lachaume. 


ROSES  ON  GRASS. 
Now  that  croquet  has  died  a  nataral  death,  and  lawn  tennis  is  con. 
Bidered  by  many  too  great  exertion  in  hot  weather,  and  by  othera 
only  snitable  for  very  young  people,  lawns  will  again  become  sourcea 
of  delight  to  all  true  lovers  of  flowers.  I  am  not  writing  for  those 
able  to  devote  20  rods  of  Grass  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  and 
yet  possess  their  halt  acre  for  the  growth  of  perennial,  biennial,  and 
annual  flowers.  Once  more  our  Grass  will  be  relieved  from  its  same- 
ness by  beds  of  flowers  many  tinted,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
owner.  Boses,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Ageratuma, 
&o.,  will  resume  their  sway — delightful  sway,  both  from  their  beauty 
and  fragrance.  I  am  now  about  to  turn  my  croquet  lawn  to  a  better 
purpose,  viz.,  plant  it  with  Beveral  dozen  standard  Roses,  at  distancea 
of  not  less  than  9  ft.  apart,  for  I  am  convinced  that  all  standards 
thrive  better  singly  than  massed.  My  plan  of  planting  will  be  as 
follows  :  I  will  lift  the  turf  at  least  2  ft.  square,  and  remove  the  soil 
to  the  same  depth ;  then  make  provision  for  good  drainage  by  using 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  of  broken  flint  or  other  material  easily  procured. 
If  turf  can  be  spared  I  will  cover  the  stones  with  it,  always 
remembering  that  the  Grass  must  be  downwards  ;  there  then  will 
be  left  at  least  15  in.  for  good  soil  to  nourish  the  roots,  independently 
of  the  gain  from  the  space  intervening — by  no  means  to  be  despised 
where  Roses  are  9  ft.  apart.  As  to  the  after  treatment  to  ensure 
good  blooms,  both  in  November  and  March  a  little  thoroughly  rotten 
manure  will  be  dug  in,  but  not  deeply.  On  no  account  should  the  soil  be 
made  too  rich,  for  at  any  time  in  the  summer  some  liquid  manure  can  be 
adde.l,or  a  table. spoonful  of  some  artificial  manure  (such  as  Standen's) 
may  be  watered  in.  Excessive  generosity  to  all  Rosea  only  tends  to  over- 
great  growth  of  wood.  I  have  of  ten  seen  ashoot  of  improved  Devoniensia 
from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length,  and  seldom  are  there  in  such  cases 
many  blooms.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Cloth  of  Gald  and 
Marecbal  Niel ;  the  two  latter  shy  bearers,  except  under  glass.  As  to 
pruning,  most  people  begin  much  too  early;  the  season  must  be  some 
guide,  and  the  milder  it  is  the  later  should  the  knife  be  used,  else  the 
flowers  will  be  premature  and  at  the  proper  showing  time  absent. 
Litton  Cheney,   Dorset.  Eugene  E.  P.  Legge. 


The  Old  Pink  China  Jtose. — I  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  remarks  on  old-fashioned  Roses  in  "  Notes  by  an  Old  Rosarian 
(p.  455),  and  would  like  to  ask  how  it  is  the  old  pink  China  is  not 
more  planted.  It  is  nearly  always  in  flower,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year  the  buds  are  beautiful.  In  a  small  garden  not  far  from 
where  I  am  writing  there  is  a  large  bush  of  this  delightful  old  Rose 
with  dozens  of  flower  buds  out  in  various  stages  of  development,  and 
it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  it  altogether  flowerless.  It  does  not  require 
much  pruning  or  training.  The  shelter  of  a  wall  seems  to  suit  it 
admirably.  The  best  plants  are  generally  found  against  old-fashioned 
cottages,  wh^re  the  eaves  project  to  keep  oS  cold  rain  and  snow.  In 
such  positions,  where  the  roots  are  not  often  disturbed,  I  have  seen 
wetl-furnished  plants  as  much  as  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  high.  It  is  a  good 
border  Rose,  too,  but  does  not  attain  to  so  large  a  size  in  such  situa- 
tions as  against  a  wall.  Planted  in  good  mellow  soil,  well  drained, 
and  the  plants  not  dug  amongst,  but  well  mulched  instead  with  old 
manure  or  leaf-mould,  a  good  mass  of  this  Rose  would  be  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  It  is  very  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
struck  under  handlights. — E.  Hobday. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — I  find  nothing  equal  to  Ewing's  Mildew 
Composition  for  clearing  Roses  of  this  fungus.  Our  garden  being  in 
the  middle  of  a  wood  which  is  full  of  decaying  vegetation,  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  good  trial. — F.  Cannell,  Felthorpe. 


Tropaeolum  canariense  (aduncum)  Seed  —Probably  seedsmen 
are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  other  article  of  their  trade  that  varies 
so  much  in  price  as  does  the  popular  annual  so  called.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  it  is  not  Tropieolum  canariense  at  all,  but  P.  aduncum, 
the  error  having,  no  doubt,  originated  from  its  being  popularly  called  the 
"Canary  Creeper,"  from  its  yellow  flower.  In  187G  7  the  wholesale 
price  was  from  Vs.  to  123.  per  lb.  In  1877-8  it  went  up  to  as  much  as 
203.  per  lb. ;  and  this  season  there  is  a  material  advance  in  the  price  over 
that  of  last  year.  This  Tn.paaolum  is  always  in  demand,  and  about  once 
in  three  or  four  years  there  is  a  scarcity.  A  long,  hot,  dry  summer  will 
seriously  circumscribe  the  harvest,  and  the  same  experience  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  the  past  cool,  moist  summer.  In  all  probability  this  is  owing 
to  the  ravages  snails,  slugs,  &c.,  made  among  the  young  plants.  The  uses 
to  which  this  pretty  TropLeolum  is  put  to  in  gardens  are  many.  One  of  the 
most  striking  and  effective  was  witnessed  at  Muckross,  Killarney,  a  few 
years  ago,  where  hedges  of  the  Scarlet  Invincible  Sweet  Pea,  and  the 
Canary  Creeper,  intermixed,  were,  as  also  at  Culford,  in  Suffolk,  one 
of  the  features  of  a  place  full  of  horticultural  interest. — "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle." 
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DISA.  GRANDIFLOEA  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
Has  the  out-door  culture  of  Disa  grandiflora  ever  been  fairly- 
tried  in  suitable  localities  in  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  England,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  or  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  ?  When  we  know  that  the  numerous  North  Ameri- 
can Oypripedia,  Darlingtonia  californica,  Hyacinthus  candicans 
(Oape),  Aponogeton  distachyon  (I  have  been  shown  a  pond  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  where  this  plant  was  in  flower  during  the 
winter  months  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water),  and  many  other  plants,  once  thought  to  re- 
quire protection,  can  in  our  climate  be  safely  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  during  our  long  winters,  if  only  planted  in  situa- 
tions suitable  to  their  requirements,  we  may  fairly,  I  think, 
expect,  when  we  consider  the  peculiarities  of  habitat  in  which 
Disa  grandiflora  flourishes,  and  which  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
discuss,  that  it  will  very  shortly  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
plants  which  in  many  parts  of  our  islands,  where  their  pecu- 
liarities can  be  easily  and  suitably  ministered  to,  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  without  any  protection.  Allow  me,  then, 
to  recall  attention  to  Mr.  Henry  Buckley's  vivid  description 
(Vol.  5111.,  p.  275)  of  his  visit  to  Table  Mountain.  It  is  there 
stated  that  at  an  altitude  of  not  less  than  3000  ft.  above  sea 
level,  "  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  brought  us  amongst  quan- 
tities of  Disa  grandiflora;  and  well  may  Harvey  term  it  'the 
pride  of  Table  Mountain,'  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
handsomer  or  showier  flower;  and  when  you  see  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  of  its  brilliant-coloured  blooms  clustered  together,  it  is 
a  sight  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  The  intensity  of  its  colour 
exceeds  that  of  any  wild  flower  I  have  ever  seen,  the  Snow 
plant  of  California,  with  its  rich  colour  contrasting  with  the 
spotless  snow,  excepted.  D.  grandiflora  grows  most  plentifully 
on  the  sides  of  the  narrow  watercourses  which  intersect  the 
plateau,  the  sides,  as  a  rule,  being  nearly  upright,  although  we 
saw  numbers  on  the  face  of  large  rocks  where  water  was  trick- 
ling down.  The  soil  it  grows  in  is  a  sandy  peat,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  grow  in  the  water,  the  soil  being  so  wet ;  and 
as  this  is  the  driest  month  here,  it  is  clear  that  the  roots  are 
always  in  wet  soil,  and  I  believe  they  never  rest,  as  examina- 
tion showed  that  they  were  even  now  pushing  forth  new 
growth."  I  am  also  favoured  with  an  account  from  a  corre- 
spondent resident  at  Cape  Town  exactly  tallying  with  that  of 
Mr.  Buckley  as  to  soil  and  locality.  He  writes  :  "This  very 
beautiful  Orchid  is  always  found  growing  on  the  margins  of 
ever-flowing  rivulets  and  ledges  of  waterfalls ;  their  roots  are 
always  under  water,  and  frequently  for  days  together  are  en- 
tirely submerged.  In  June,  July,  aud  August  " — correspond- 
ing to  our  December,  January,  and  February — "  they  are  fre- 
quently covered  with  snow  and  hail.  In  1878  they  were,  to  my 
knowledge,  so  covered  twice.  I  have  frequently  found  ice  on 
the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain  2000  ft.  below  the  Disa's  haunts. 
The  water  on  Table  Mountain  is  cold,  even  on  the  hottest  day 
in  summer.  The  Table  is  frequently  covered  throughout  the 
year  with  cloud  or  mist,  and  it  frequently  hangs  on  for  four  or 
five  days,  and  at  all  such  times  the  temperature  is  very  low. 
In  May,  1876,  I  was  on  the  mountain  for  eight  hours  in  a  mist 
that  came  off  the  sea  from  the  north-west ;  it  was  very,  very 
cold.  During  our  hottest  months  the  Table  is  most  frequently 
covered.  At  that  season  the  cloud  comes  from  the  south-east 
with  a  very  strong  wind,  and  is  even  colder  than  in  our  cooler 
months.  I  have  always  found  the  Disas  growing  in  sphagnum, 
peat,  aud  sand.  I  have  been  on  Table  Mountain  in  midsummer, 
but  have  never  found  it  so  hot  as  in  Cape  Town.  I  have  every 
belief  that  the  Disas  would  grow  well  out-of-doors  in  the  south 
of  England  by  the  side  of  a  running  stream." 

It  is  to  be  specially  remarked  from  these  accounts — both 
furnished  by  eye-witnesses — that  even  in  its  native  habitat  this 
glorious  Orchid  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all)  is  mainly 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  or  where  water  is  constantly 
trickling  downwards.  Likewise  that  not  only  in  winter  is  severe 
cold  experienced  there  for  three  months  equal  to  or  greater 
than  any  which  is  felt  in  many  of  our  southern  and  western 
shores,  but  that  even  in  summer,  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
luxuriance,  they  are  for  days  exposed  to  a  low  temperature, 
cold  winds,  and  the  chilling  effects  of  wet  mist,     rrinui  facie, 


we  might,  therefore,  I  think,  fairly  infer  that  it  in  suitable 
sites,  viz.,  the  banks  of  rivulets,  little  beds  of  sandy  peat  and 
sphagnum  be  provided  for  it,  this  glorious  Orchid  may  easily 
be  acclimatised  with  us  as  an  outdoor  plant.  It  is  also  clearly 
to  be  inferred  that  it  must  not  be  planted  in  shady  spots  ;  for, 
according  to  our  correspondents,  while  its  roots  are  in  wet  soil 
its  foliage  is  in  full  sunshine.  That  it,  if  successfully  accli- 
matised, would  be  one  of  the  finest  additions  to  the  list  of  our 
outdoor  plants  is  evident  from  its  description  in  Williams' 
"  Orchid  Manual " — "  This  gorgeous  Orchid  grows  to  the  height 
of  1  ft.  to  1^  ft.,  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  stems  from  two  to 
five  beautiful  scarlet  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  blossoms 
last  a  very  long  time  in  perfection.  The  flowers  are  from  2  in. 
to  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  variety  called  Superba  has  flowers 
more  than  4  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  scarlet  and  crimson, 
veined  with  pink."  Surely  to  acquire  such  a  brilliant  flower- 
ing plant  is  well  worth  a  trial  ? 

Golchcster.  A.  Wallace,  M.D. 


WINTER  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
Those  who  attended  the  Royal  Horticaltural  Societj'a  meeting  at 
Soath  Kensington  on  the  19bhin3t.  had  a  rare  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing a  most  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  hardy  plants,  suitable 
for  furnishing  flower  beds  in  winter,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
They  were  arranged  in  three  long  rows,  filling  the  spacious  entrance 
to  the  council  room,  and,  as  they  were  in  circular,  flat  baskets,  they 
afforded  a  good  idea  regarding  the  effect  which  they  would  produce 
when  planted  in  the  positions  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  decorate. 
The  advantage  of  nsing  plants  of  the  class  exhibited  is,  that  a  really 
good  effect  might  be  produced  at  once,  i.e.,  immediately  the  summer 
bedding  plants  are  moved,  and  by  blending  the  winter  and  spring 
gardening  by  adding  a  margin  of  early  flowers  and  mingling  the 
bnlbs  with  the  dwarf  plants,  a  really  fine  display  might  be  iiisured 
throughout  the  whole  season  with  this  additional  advantage,  viz., 
that  whereas  most  of  the  ordinary  spring  and  summer  flowering 
plants  are  useless  and  cast  away  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  past,  the 
plants  in  question  being  of  a  more  permanent  character  increase  in 
value.  When  grown  too  large  for  the  purpose  under  notice,  they  come 
in  for  filling  up  shrubberies  and  permanent  evergreen  beds.  Many, 
too,  form  beautiful  single  specimens,  and  if  alloived  space  in  which  to 
develop  themselves,  become  objects  of  interest  tor  many  years.  Con. 
spiouons  amongst  variegated  plants  were  several  kinds  of  Euonymns, 
Hollies,  Ivies,  and  Aucubas,  the  latter  loaded  with  berries,  which 
unfortunately  do  not  colour  early  enough  out-of-doors  to  be  effective 
for  winter  work.  Of  Skimmias,  some  excellent  plants  were  shown 
both  in  fruit  and  flower;  but  of  berry. bearing  plants,  one  of  the  best 
was  Pernettya  mncronata,  which  was  quite  loaded  with  purplish 
fruit.  Amongst  the  best  flowering  plants  were  the  well-known 
Lanrustinus,  Menzieaias,  and  hardy  Heaths,  but,  according  to  my  idea, 
the  baskets  of  Retinospora  plumosa  and  R.  obtusa  aurea  (the  latter  a 
beautiful  golden  Conifer)  carried  off  the  palm ;  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  can  excel  these  lovely  hardy  plants,  espeoially  in  winter  when 
every  small  branchlet  bends  beneath  its  drop  of  dew,  or  is  crested  with 
hoar-frost.^  Dark-foliaged  plants,  from  the  well-known  Beiberis  Aqui- 
folium  to  the  choicer  introductions  of  a  more  recent  date,  were  too 
numerous  to  advert  to  in  detail.  I  need  only  add  that  those  who 
have  a  garden  which  they  wish  to  make  enjoyable  "  all  the  year 
round"  will  find  plenty  of  variety  amongst  such  plants  as  those  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  they  are  obtainable  at  a  price  that 
does  not  prohibit  their  almost  universal  cultivation  J.  Groom. 

Messrs.  Veitch's  collections  of  dwarf  shrubs  for  winter  bed- 
ding are  doubtless  charming ;  but,  alas !  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  poor  folk.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  describe  a  bed  here,  which 
is  exceedingly  effective  now,  and  will  be  still  more  so  in  spring. 
The  bed  in  question  is  circular  ;  the  centre  is  a  round  block  of 
Viola  Golden  Queen,  interspersed  with  a  few  Tulips  of  the  variety 
called  Kaiser  Kroon  ;  next  comes  a  broad  band  of  Ajuga  reptans  pur- 
purea ;  next  a  single  hue  of  variegated  Arabis;  then  a  double  row 
of  Viola  Blue  Bell  j  and  lastly,  as  an  outside  edging,  a  line  of 
Golden  Feather.  It  would  be  difficult  to  beat  this  bed,  either  as 
a  winter  or  spring  arrangement.  All  the  plants  used  are  cheap 
and  easily  propagated,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Tulips, 
which  are  a  pure  luxury  and  quite  unnecessary.  A  thin  mulching 
of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  keeps  all  snug,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  har- 
monious colouring  of  the  whole. — Hekbeei  Millington,  King 
Edward's  School,  Brotnsgrove. 


Saving  Old  Bedding  Pelargoniums. — Mr.  P.  Cannell  (p.  463) 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  I  have  omitted  the  one  thing  needful  (p.  412 
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to  preserve  these  sncoessfally.  Had  I  said  anything  at  all  about  heat, 
I  would  have  eaid  avoid  by  all  means  putting  them  in  heat,  especially 
at  first,  because  if  one  begins  with  heat  in  October,  it  must  be  con- 
tinned  on  during  November  and  December,  and  probably  for  months 
longer,  or  the  growth  made  first  in  "  heat  "  will  be  worthless  in  spring. 
As  soon  aa  ours  are  put  in  boxes,  they  are  placed  in  a  Vinery  in  which 
the  ventilators  are  open  every  day,  and  night  too  in  mild  weather. 
With  the  air  circulating  about  them  in  this  way  not  one  of  them 
"  rots,'*  and  the  growth  which  every  one  makes  is  not  easily  checked, 
— Cambrian. 


EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS. 
These  Stocks  ar^*,  without  doubt,  grand  decorative  summer  plants 
in  the  north,  where  the  cooler  season  seems  to  suit  their  growth  and 
development;  but  Burghley  is  rather  more  south  than  north,  and  the 
treatment  that  answers  ia  the  home  districtswill  doubtless  be  found  the 
best  at  Stamford.  Ia  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  East  Lothian 
Stocks,  which  are  a  more  robust  strain  than  the  well-known  Market 
Intermediate,  thrive  and  perfect  themselves  best  when  sown  late  in 
the  autumn  in  cold  frames,  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  seed  bed  for 
the  winter,  and  are  planted  out  when  strong  in  the  spring.  In  this 
way  an  earlier  bloom  is  ensured,  and,  of  course,  a  much  longer  period 
of  flower.  Under  the  thin,  bat  nevertheless  efficient,  protection  of  a 
glazed  light,  Stocks  will  withstand  a  good  deal  of  frost,  and  if  very 
hard  weather  ensue,  a  mat  or  two  or  some  Fern  covering  will  keep 
them  out  of  danger.  An  undoubted  advantage  is  fouad  if  some  of 
the  strongest  plants  from  the  seedbed  be  pricked  out,  with  a  few  inches 
distance  between  each,  into  auothsr  frame,  or  into  small  pots,  as 
these  transplant  more  readily  and  are  sooner  established  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  Plants  thus  wintere'^,  put  out  iato  rich  soil,  will 
make  good  growth,  and  will  bloom  profusely;  indeed,  if  kept  moist 
in  warm  weather,  they  make  superb  bedding  plants,  their  rich  and 
well-defined  colours  furnishing  hues  that  are  not  more  finely 
displayed  by  any  other  bedding  plants.  Many  growers  of  these 
Stocks,  however,  treat  them  as  annuals,  and  sow  them  in 
bottom-heat  in  April  an  I  plant  them  oat  into  the  open  beds  in 
May.  When  this  is  the  case  the  plants  do  not  attain  to  such  size, 
neither  are  the  spikes  so  fine,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  bloom 
produced,  and  it  continues  so  late  into  the  year  that  in  mild  seasons 
these  Stocks  have  furnished  bloom  at  Christmas.  Spring-sown  Stocks 
should  not  have  such  rich  soil,  but  will  perhaps  require  even  more 
moisture,  as  if  the  growth  be  once  checked  the  plants  ra'ely  are  so 
fine  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  growth  been  free  and  con. 
tinuoas.  The  origin  of  this  fine  race  of  stocks  seems  to  be  somewhat 
obscured,  but  that  Eist  Lothian  is  the  locality  from  whence  they 
BpruHK  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Jadging  by  the  habit,  growth,  and 
colour  of  the  flowers,  they  have  some  afla  ity  to  the  Queen  Stock 
strains;  and,  indeed,  they  are  exactly  intermediate  between  these 
and  the  Ten. week  kinds.  The  old  Queen  Stocks  have  scarlet,  purple, 
and  while  flowers;  the  East  Lithian  kinds  have  similar  colours,  but 
somewhat  intermixed,  that  is,  brighter  in  the  dark  colours  and  purer 
in  the  white  kinds.  The  plants  have  a  robust,  compact,  but  branching 
habit,  in  this  respect  exactly  corresponding  with  the  growth  of  the 
Queen  kinds,  but  that  of  the  latter  is  coarser,  yet  more  hardy  ;  in- 
deed, these  latter  are  the  hardie3t  of  the  Stocks,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  them  are  sold  as  Lothians.  In  another  respect  the  Queen  kinds 
are  most  valuable,  because,  being  hardy  enough  to  withacand  in  the 
open  severe  weather,  they  begin  to  bloom  early,  and  will  make  grand 
masses  of  colour  in  April  and  May.  Large  breadths  of  the  rich  purple 
kind,  commionly — but  incorrectly — called  the  Twickenham  Purple, 
are  grown  in  Middlesex  for  the  London  market,  the  proportion  of 
doubles  being  about  75  p-^r  cent.  I  think  growers  in  the  south  of 
East  Lothian  Stocks  would  prefer  the  Q  leen  kind  for  borders,  whilst 
the  others  are  nndoi'rtedly  beat  for  tbu  filling  of  beds  and  for  pro- 
ducing a  rich  summer  display.  A.  D. 


Tritonia  aurea  —Your  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod,  in  his  most 
interesting  articles  on  growing  the  above-named  plant  outdoors, 
remarks  that  when  treated  as  a  greenhouse  subject  he  finds  the 
leaves  wither  and  dry  up  prematurely  without  any  apparent  cause, 
but  if  he  will  examine  them  closely  he  will  see  that  their  dry,  flabby 
look  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  red  spider,  an  insect  to  which  this 
plant,  more  than  almost  any  other,  seems  particularly  liable.  When 
grown  in  pots,  unless  under  special  treatment,  it  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility  to  keep  it  free  from  the  ravai^es  of  this  insidious  pest,  and  the 
only  way  I  hwe  ever  been  sucoesaful  is  in  p'acing  the  plants  in  cold, 
damp  frames,  where  they  get  plenty  of  air  and  never  suffer  from 
want  uf  moisture  at  the  roots  all  through  their  period  of  growth,  for 
if  this  takes  place  so  as  to  give  them  a  check  the  enemy  is  quickly  on 
them.     As  soon  as  winter  is  over  the  best  way  to  treat  them  is  to 


plunge  them  somewhere  out  in  the  open  where  they  are  subjected  to 
rain  and  night  dows,  and  can  have  a  syringing  overhead  occasionally 
during  dry  weather.  Under  glass  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  ia 
too  much  for  them,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  healthy  green  foliage  on 
any  at  the  time  of  blooming  that  had  been  in  confinement  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  bring  out  the  flowers ;  but  since  we  have  managed 
them  in  the  manner  just  stated,  the  leaves  last  fresh  and  bright- 
looking  till  they  begin  to  ripen  off  naturally,  and,  as  soon  as  they  do 
this  they  require  repotting,  which  should  be  done  by  giving  them  a 
shift  into  a  size  or  two  larger  without  disturbing  the  balls,  or  by  a 
simple  division  if  the  object  be  to  increase  the  stock,  or,  it  be  desired 
to  confine  them  to  the  same  sized  pots,  as  the  less  they  are  pulled 
about  the  better  they  succeed,  on  account  of  the  way  their  roots  and 
stolons  get  intertwined  and  matted  together.  We  are  now  planting 
spare  stock  out  close  to  a  sunny  wall,  a  position  the  Tritonia  does 
well  in  and  affords  plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting.  When  grown  in  the 
open,  I  find  that  the  mulching  of  the  ground  is  a  great  help  to  it,  as 
a  few  inches  of  leaf  soil,  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  anything  of  that  kind  will 
keep  out  a  good  deal  of  frost,  and,  when  protected  in  this  way,  the 
plants  will  pass  the  hardest  winter  in  safety. — S.  D. 

I  can  add  even  stronger  testimony  to  the  hardiness  of  this 

plant  than  that  adduced  by  Mr.  Alexander  (p.  463).  Four  years 
since  I  placed  three  clamps  of  it  in  a  north  border  with  the  idea  of 
thus  lengthening  the  blooming  season.  Each  succeeding  year  has 
brought  forth  more  vigorous  shoots  and  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers, 
lasting  till  the  end  of  October.  I  must  add  that  the  natural  soil  is 
a  cold  and  somewhat  wet  clay,  and  the  bulbs  have  not  for  the  last 
two  years  had  any  protection  from  frost  whatever.  So,  although 
undoubtedly  they  would  be  more  successfully  grown  in  peat,  yet  this 
is  a  proof  that  they  will  do  more  than  exist  in  clay. — E.  Fabreh 
Petyjarde  Hall,  Sivaffham,  Norfolk. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEIT. 


Fuchsia  pumili.— I  am  glad  to  find  this  very  pretty  miniature 
plant  creeping  to  thg  front  a?;ain.  I  remember  bedding  it  out  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  I  have  carried  it  about  with  me  ever  since.  Bedded 
in  small  beds  by  itself,  or  nsed  as  an  edging  to  beds  of  the  larger 
Fuchsias,  it  is  simply  charming,  I  am  afraid  that  F.  miorophylla 
will,  as  an  outdoor  plant,  be  found  more  cnrioua  than  useful.  There 
is  another  with  more  minute  foliage  still,  viz.,  P.  thymifoUa,  and  I 
have  long  cultivated  a  pretty  variegated  form  of  what  is  known  as 
F.  oocoinea,  but  which  is,  I  believe,  F.  virgata  ;  this  I  call  F.  tricolor, 
from  the  very  constant  and  varied  tints  of  its  foliage.  It  is  not  so 
coarse  as  the  type,  and  truly  hardy. — T.  Williams. 

Aram  Lilies  (Callas)  Out-of-doors.— Referring  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Andrews  (p.  163)  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  had  in  my  garden  pond  for  more  than  twenty  years 
past  a  large  number  of  Arum  Lilies  (Callas)  all  the  winter  long, 
and  I  have  never  lost  a  plant.  A  moderate  spring  flows  throngh 
my  pond,  which  is  not  frozen  over,  unless  with  a  smart  frost.  They 
increase  from  year  to  year  spontaneously  from  seedlings,  as  well  as 
laterally  from  the  old  roots,  which  are  planted  in  the  natural  soil 
and  kept  down  by  a  few  large  stones.  We  have  had  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  blo3Soms  out  at  one  time,  and  the  fine,  tropical-like 
leaves  are  as  yet  unto  iched  by  frost,  and  are  highly  ornamental. — 
BuRuojD  GoDLEE,  Lei'jJiside,  Lewes. 

Valeriana  Phu. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  about  this  plant,  I 
may  state  that  it  is  not  known  as  British,  but  iaa  native  of  Germany. 
In  its  ordinary  form  it  is  a  plant  of  no  great  merit,  being  decidedly 
coarse.  The  British  plant,  supposed  to  bo  identical  with  it,  is  V' 
oBBcinalis.  The  variegated  Polemooium  ia  certainly  a  form  of  th© 
British  P.  cosruleum.  I  have  grown  the  Meum  Athamanticum  for  years, 
known  by  the  strange  name  of  Bild-money.  It  has  a  very  delicate- 
Fennel. like  appearance,  and  ia  remarkable  for  its  multipartite,  hair- 
like leaflets,  but  certainly  not  like  an  Adiantum.  Its  beauty  ia  best 
appreciated  when  grown  in  a  pot. — T.  Williams. 

Winter  Quarters  for  Echeverias. — Where  room  under  glass 
is  scarce,  flower  garden  Echeverias  may  be  stored  away  in  a  shed  or 
tool-house.  If  packed  closely  in  boxes  they  will  need  no  water  during 
the  winter,  and  will  endure  uninjured  from  10^  to  15"  of  frost.  If 
the  winter  be  exceptionally  severe,  a  mat  or  two  thrown  over  them 
will  be  suGicient  to  insure  thair  safety.  I  have  kept  them  in  this  way 
when  the  thermometer  has  registered  18**  and  20?  some  nights  in 
succession. — J.  CobiNhill. 

The  White  Azilea  Plinted  Out.— We  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  correspondents  who  will  inform  us  as  to  the  districts 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere  in  which  this  well-knowu  shrab> 
flourishes  ia  the  open  air. 
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NEW    OR    RARE    PLANTS. 

Acrostichum  peltatum. — Though  not  new  in  oaltivation,  this 
elegant  and  curious  little  Fern  is  so  rare  aa  to  deserve  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  belongs  to  a  section  of  the  genus 
Acrostichum,  called  Rhipidopteria,  including  two  other  species.  The 
accompanying  engraving  represents  a  small  portion  (natural  size)  of 
a  plant  beariuorone  fertile  and  one  sterile  frond.  In  a  wild  state  it 
creeps  over  rocks  and  the  moist  trunks  of  trees,  the  slender,  trailing 
stems  attaining  1  ft.,  2  ft.,  or  more  in  length,  and  interlace 
80  that  the  fronds  form  a  dense  carpet.  If  not  commonly  seen 
in  our  Ferneries,  it  is  not  rare  in  a  wild  state,  as  it  inhabits  the  sab. 
tropical,  mountainous  regions  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  Ecuador 
and  Gm'ana,  and  it  is  also  common  in  the  West  Indies.  The  other 
species  are,  A.  fceniculaceum,  a  native  of  Ecuador  and  Peru,  having 
rather  larger,  barren  fronds  divided  into  thread-like  setrments,  and 
A.  flabellatum,  from  the  same  region,  with  the  fronds  divided  into 
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Acrostichum  peltatum  (natural  size) . 

three  or  four  broad  segments,  Mr.  Ley,  of  Croydou,  from  whom  the 
plant  figured  above  came,  finds  it  to  sucoeed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
greenhonse,  potted  in  rough  peat  and  small  pieces  of  sandstone. 

Phajus  J^od^soui. — A  handsome  species  or  variety  allied  to  P. 
albns  ("  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  3991),  but  much  superior,  the 
petals  being  pure  white  and  the  interior  of  the  labellum  yellow,  with 
Tod-brown  longitudinal  Mnes.  This  and  P.  albna  differ  from  most  of 
th^  other  species  of  the  genua  in  having  an  erect,  leafy  stem  ter- 
min  ting  in  a  pendent  raceme  of  flowers.  P.  Dodgsoni  is  one  of  Mr. 
B.  ■^.  Williams'  importations  from  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  Williams  was 
a  f.rded  a  firat-clase  certificate  for  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Scciety  It  August,  1877,  not  1871,  as  inadvertently  stated  in  the 
'■  Floral  Migazine." 

Saxifraga  Schmidti. — The  "  Gartenflora,"  plate  910,  contains 
a  figure  of  a  Saxifrage  under  the  above  name,  and  belonging  to 
the  aame  section  aa  S.  crassifolia,  from  which  it  differs,  Dr.  Kegel 
states,  in  its  "  denticulate  ciliate,"  fringe-toothed  leaves ;  frorn  S. 
thysanodes  (Lindley)  by  its  glabrous  leaves;  and  from  S.  lignlata 
and  S.  ciliata  by  its  paniculate  flowers,  similar  to  those  of  S. 
crasaifolia.  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt  sent  this  plant  out  under 
the  name  of  S.  thysanodes.  Dr.  Kegel  at  first  took  it  to  be 
S.  crasaifolia,  but  besides  the  difference  indicated  above,  it  is  a  much 
tenderer  plant,  and  may,  perhaps,  prove  a  variety  of  S.  ciliata. 
As  an  ornamental  plant  it  is  inferior  to  several  others  of  the  aame 
group.  The  aame  number  of  the  "Gartenflora"  also  contains  a 
coloured  figure  of  Anemone  neraorosa  var.  Robinsoniana,  and  an 
nncoloured  plate  of  Dieteria  ooronopifolia,  an  asteroid  composite 
with  large  blue  and  yellow  flower-heada,  a  perennial  with  the 
leaves  pinuately  cat  into  narrow  segments  flowering  in  autumn, 
and  very  hardy.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  AUTUMN. 
The  importance  of  manuring  cannot  be  over  estimated  by  those 
who  desire  to  have  healthy  trees,  and  good  sound  fruit.  After 
a  tree  has  thoroughly  matured  its  produce,  it  is  much  ex- 
hausted and  requires  nourishment;  it  is,  therefore,  in  the  best 
condition  to  benefit  by  a  judicious  application  of  well-rotted 
manure.  When  the  juices  are  no  longer  absorbed  by  the  fruit, 
they  are  directed  towards  the  buds  containing  the  embryo 
crop  of  the  following  year,  and  on  the  fact,  whether  such  buds 
are  well  fed  or  starved,  depend  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  future  fruit.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  observing 
the  manner  in  which  the  same  varieties  of  fruit  are  grown  in 
various  gardens  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  a  great  diversity 
between  those  which  are  well  grown  and  those  badly  grown, 
some  being  fine  and  abundant,  others  scanty  and  inferior. 
Now,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  trees  continue  to  derive 
nourishment  and  support  from  their  roots  during  the  whole 
winter ;  in  fact,  they  are  storing  up  vigour  and  strength  to 
carry  them  through  the  trying  period  of  blossoming  and  set- 
ting. This  is  especially  the  case  with  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pears,  Apples,  &c.  Unsuccessful  setting  and  stoning,  and 
consequent  failure  of  the  crop,  are  too  frequently  attributed  to 
bad  spring  weather  or  late  frosts.  The  real  cause  of  these 
disasters  must,  however,  be  sought  for,  for  the  most  part,  in 
weakness  and  want  of  vitality — the  result  of  bad  and  injudi- 
cious feeding.  Proper  mulching  in  autumn  would  have  done 
much  to  supply  these  deficiencies.  The  manure  should  not  be 
(as  I  have  often  seen  it)  heaped  round  the  bole  of  the  tree 
(perhaps  for  a  considerable  way  up  the  stem),  thus  encouraging 
the  growth  of  suckers  from  the  original  stock,  and  doing  mis- 
chief instead  of  good,  but  a  small  portion  of  soil  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  roots  as  far  as  they  extend  ;  the  manure  may 
then  be  applied,  but  not  allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  with 
them,  and  the  soil  should  be  raked  back  over  the  manure.  By 
this  process  the  roots  are  ijiduced  to  come  to  the  surface  for 
their  food,  and  become  matured  by  the  warmth  of  the  summer 
sun.  The  manure  should  be  good  material,  containing  nourish- 
ment in  a  soluble  state,  whose  beneficial  substances  can  be 
washed  down  by  rain  or  artificial  watering.  I  repeat  that  the 
manure  should  be  good.  Too  often  it  is  rendered  poor  and 
useless  by  over-fermentation.  Manure  is  best  rotted  by  means 
of  slow  and  moderate  fermentation,  [f  the  heat  be  too  great, 
the  ammonia  is  driven  oil  and  the  manure  becomes  littery,  dry, 
and  inert,  and  consequently  of  little  value ;  but  when  it  is 
properly  fermented,  the  ammonia  remains  absorbed,  and  is 
nutritious  and  highly  beneficial.  Trees  derive  very  little  good, 
if  any.  from  fresh  or  unfermented  manure.  To  heavily  manure 
a  tree  every  third  or  fourth  year  (the  common  practice)  is  not 
advisable ;  it  should  be  done  moderately  every  year.  Nature 
herself  points  out  to  us  the  best  seasons  for  this  top-dressing. 
She  spreads  a  thick  litter  of  fallen  leaves  over  the  roots,  thus 
giving  nourishment  in  autumn  and  protection  in  winter,  while 
in  spring  and  summer  a  carpet  of  green  grows  up  around  the 
trees,  thus  preserving  moisture  and  preventing  evaporation. 
So  should  we  in  like  manner  in  autumn  and  winter  feed  and 
protect  and  in  spring  and  summer  top-dress,  to  retain  the  dews 
and  rain,  and  to  prevent  dryness.  W.  N. 

Hillside,  Newark. 


ftuickly-grown  Smooth-lsaved  Cayenne  Pines. — Oa  the 
17th  June  last  I  removed  from  old  atoola  two  suckers  which  had 
started  and  nearly  done  flowering.  They  were  potted  in  10-in.  pots 
and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  first 
fruit  was  cut ;  it  weighed  7  lb.  7  oz.  The  second  was  out  on  the  2156 
of  the  same  month,  and  weighed  6  lb.  6  oz.  From  the  time  they 
were  removed  till  they  were  cut  they  were  subjected  to  scarcely  any 
fire-heat. — M. 

Xiate  Plums. — I  quite  echo  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fish  (p.  471)  as 
to  the  value  and  excellence  of  Ickworth  Imperatrioe  (KaighL'a  No.  6) 
aa  a  late  Plum.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years,  and  find  it  all  he 
describes  it  to  be.  As  a  standard  it  aelduni  beara  oftener  than  onoe 
in  three  or  four  yeara  to  any  extent,  but  from  a  trained  tree  on  a 
suitable  wall  (west  I  find  best)  it  is  more  fertile.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  favour  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  as  an  excellent  late  Plum, 
bearing  well   in  all  forme,  but   best   on   a    wall.     Aa   a   very    late 
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onlinary  Bort,  Wyedale  lasted  here  till  the  18th  inst.  in  the  open, 
and  is  a  prof  ase  bearer  j  not  at  present  mnoh  known. — W.Koden,  M.D., 
Kidderminster. 


NOTES    OP     THE    WEEK. 


Stenocarpus  Cunninghami. — This  handsome  Protead  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  gardens  at  Perrjfield,  near  Godatone,  where  it  has 
been  for  twenty  years  without,  until  now,  producing  blossoms.  In 
its  native  country  this  species  forms  a  lofty  tree,  having  a  bright  red 
and  yellow  inflorescence,  and  long,  handsome,  leathery,  Oak. like 
leaves,  deep  shining  green  above  and  pale  green  beneath.  Where 
opportunities  exist  for  growing  plants  of  large  size  a  place  should 
certainly  be  found  for  this  Stenocarpus. 

Callipsyclie  aurintiaoa. — This  is  an  Amaryllid  not  often  met 
with,  but  it  is  one  which  might  be  grown  with  advantage  for  mixing 
with  Ferns  or  Mosses  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Its  tubular-shaped 
flowers,  which  are  produced  wnilst  the  bulbs  are  leafless,  are  borne  in 
whorls  on  long  fleshy  stalks,  and  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
We  met  with  it  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery  at  Maida  Vale. 

A  Powerfully-scented  Orchid. — Maxillaria  picta  is>ell  worth 
growing  if  on  no  other  account  than  for  its  pleasant  and  powerful 
perfume.  It  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  most  attraotive  of 
winter-flowering  Orchids,  but  a  few  plants  of  it  in  flower  placed  in  a 
conservatory  will  scent  the  whole  house.  We  lately  saw  plants  of  it 
blooming  freely  in  the  Holloway  Nurseries. 

Ipomoea  Horsfalliee. — This  old-fashioned  stovo  climber,  which 
flowers  freely  in  a  warm  greenhouse  all  through  the  winter,  ia  not  so 
common  in  gardens  as  its  attraotiveness  and  easy  culture  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  it  would  be.  It  should  be  trained  under  the  roofs  of 
houses  on  wires  about  1  ft.  or  18  in.  apart,  bo  that  it  obstructs  little 
light  from  the  other  occupants  of  the  bouse  below  it.  There  is  also 
a  kind  named  I.  coerulea,  which  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  which  might  be  associated  with  Horsfallias,  as  its  sky-blue 
flowers  would  contrast  well  with  the  rich  magenta-coloured  blossoms 
of  I.  Horsfallise.  Both  kinds  are  now  in  flower  in  several  places 
about  London. 

IiEelia  autumnalis. — A  fine  variety  of  this  Orchid  is  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  Holloway.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
winter-flowering  Orchids,  and  one  which  thrives  well  in  a  cool  house. 
It  ii-ay  be  grown  with  equally  good  results  either  in  pots  or  pans,  or 
on  blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  and  on  that  account  may  be  made  avail, 
able  for  any  position  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  it.  With 
it  are  associated  finely-flowered  Oncidiums,  such  as  0.  Forbesi, 
Bogsrsi,  and  tigrinum,  and  a  variety  of  Lady's-slippers ;  also  the 
waxy-flowered  Maxillaria  venusta,  stalwart  Yandas,  and  pretty 
Odou'-oglossums,  all  of  which,  intermixed  with  Ferns  and  Grasses, 
have  a  oharmicg  effect. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums. — Notwithstanding  that  these 
are,  from  an  artiatic  point  of  view,  much  more  beautiful  and  graceful 
than  the  incurved  aud  Pompone-flowered  kinds,  we  notice  that  but 
few  plants  of  them  are  exhibited  at  Chrysanthemum  shows.  Blooms 
of  t'oem  are  shown  in  a  out  state  in  limited  numbers,  but  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  Chrysanthemums  shown  are  ordinary  kinds.  Whilst 
some  of  these,  as  regards  form,  are  almost  perfection,  a  little  more 
atteotion  might  nevertheless  be  paid  with  advantage  to  the  fine 
Japanese  kinds  now  to  be  found  in  good  collections.  Their  flowers 
possess  a  brillianoy  and  variety  of  colour  not  to  be  found  in  other 
plants,  and  from  a  decorative  point  of  view  they  are  infinitely  more 
effective.  There  are  good  displays  of  Japanese  kinds  just  now  in 
several  of  the  principal  London  nurseries. 

American  Camellias. — Cultivators,  as  a  rule,  are  unaware  of 
the  advance  which  has  lately  been  made  in  the  production  of  seedling 
Camellias  in  the  United  States;  Wilder's  Jenny  Lind,  Mrs.  Abby 
Wilder,  and  a  few  others  are  well  known  ;  but  the  very  remarkable 
seedlings  of  Messrs.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  not  yet  "let  out,"  appear, 
from  all  reports,  to  eclipse  any  yet  produced.  These  seedlings  have 
been  frequently  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  one  of  them  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  (£12).  In 
a  recent  number  of  their  "Transactions"  we  find  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  three  of  the  finest :  "  Mrs.  Anne  Marie  Hovey. — This  beau- 
tiful variety  continues  to  maintain  its  character  of  producing  a  great 
variety  of  colours  on  the  same  plant ;  indeed,  entirely  new  combina- 
tions of  colours  are  displayed  by  it  every  year,  the  marbling,  spotting, 
pencilling,  blotching,  tinting,  edging,  and  dotting  of  the  various 
flowers  have  no  parallel  among  plants.  C.  Jf.  Hovey. — This  is  a 
very  fine  scarlet  Camellia;  of  precisely  the  same  tint  as  that  of  the 
bracts  of  Poinsettia  puloberrima;  in  size  it  measures  from  5  in.  to  6 
in.  in  diameter,  and  in  form  is  remarkable  for  its  great  regularity  and 


depth,  as  well  as  its  petals,  which  are  bold  without  a  notch  or  serra- 
ture;  the  growth  is  vigorous,  the  leaves  large  and  glossy,  and  the 
plant  has  a  fine,  bushy,  branching  habit.  C.  H.  Hovey. — This  is  the 
dark  variety  so  frequently  exhibited,  and  now  first  named.  Its  colour 
is  quite  new,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  Lord  Raglan 
Kose,  or  some  of  the  new  dark  crimson-shaded  Roses,  a  colour  never 
seen  in  any  Camellia  yet  produced.  The  shape  is  perfect,  the  petal 
as  round  as  if  cut  with  a  compass,  and  the  habit  vigorous,  bold,  and 
spreading."  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Hovey  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stevens  a  few  of  the  plants  of  these  magnificent  varie- 
ties for  sale,  affording  an  opportunity  for  cultivators  to  add  them  to 
their  collections. 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. — We  learn  that  Mr. 
Sadler,  well  known  in  connection  with  this  garden,  has  been  selected 
for  its  curator  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  James  McNab. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum  album. — This  is  now  in  flower  at 
Holloway.  The  plant  is  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  rose-coloured 
kind,  whilst  its  blossoms  are  white,  delicately  flushed  with  violet. 
When  well  known,  it  will  no  doubt  be  grown  as  largely  as  the  rose- 
coloured  variety. 

Japanese  Primroses  in  Norfolk. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  in. 
forms  us  that  these  plants  (of  which  several  improved  varieties  were 
illustrated  in  colour  in  The  Garden  of  November  23)  flourish  freely 
in  the  open  air  in  his  garden  at  Aldborough,  in  Norfolk,  among  the 
herbaceous  plants  in  borders. 

Chinese  Primula  Ruby  King. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Chinese  Primulas.  It  is  now  in 
flower  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  nurseries,  Reading,  and  the  whole  of  the 
plants  show  a  remarkably  even  dwarf  habit.  The  stems  are  stout, 
and  of  medium  height,  bearing  large  trusses  of  fine  blooms,  many  of 
which  are  2  in.  in  diameter,  finely  fringed,  and  of  an  intense  purplish- 
magenta,  a  colour  to  which  no  artist  could  ever  do  justice.  When- 
ever this  grand  strain  shall  become  common  it  must  inevitably  dis- 
place all  other  purple-bned  kinds. — A.  D. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. — This  charming  winter-floweriog 
Orchid  succeeds  in  no  way  so  well  than  when  grown  on  pieces  of 
virgin  cork  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown. 
It  soon  covers  the  cork,  and  has  a  fine  effect  in  winter  when  stndded 
with  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms.  It  grows  well  also  on  the  stumps  of 
Tree  Ferns  and  in  shallow  pans.  Its  blossoms  are  well  adapted  for 
button-hole  bouquets,  few  flowers  lasting  in  a  cat  state  in  good  con- 
dition for  so  long  a  period.  Under  all  the  ways  just  described,  plants 
of  this  Sophronitis  may  be  found  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch'a  nur. 
eery,  Chelsea. 

Chaumontel  Fears  in  Covent  Garden. — Fiae  examples  of 
this  excellent  Pear  are  now  offered  for  sale  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden.  They  are  imported  from  Jersey, 
aud  are  well  coloured  aud  ripened.  Considering  the  value  of  this 
Pear,  it  is  surprising  it  is  not  more  grown  in  English  gardens  than  it 
is.  In  cold  districts  it  will  not  succeed,  but  where  a  warm,  sheltered 
place  could  be  found  for  it,  good  examples  might  be  obtained  ;  or  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  expense  of  a  glass-covered  wall. 

Recreation  Ground  for  Torquay. — Sir  Laurence  Palk,  M.P., 
has  offered  to  the  Torquay  Local  Board  of  Health  a  beautifully 
situated  piece  of  land  as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  nominal  rent  of 
2s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Street  Trees. — A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  local 
authorities  with  Messrs.  Goff  &  Sons,  nurserymen.  Old  Kent  Road, 
to  plant  St.  George's  Road,  Southwark,  with  Plane  trees,  froji  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  to  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road  ;  also  to  com- 
plete the  planting  of  the  Blackfriara  Road  up  to  the  apprjiuh  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge. 

National  Rose  Society. — We  are  informed  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held,  by  the  permission  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  at  their  rooms  on  Thursday,  December  12,  and  that 
the  anniversary  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  that  evening. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Bosoawen,  Vice-President,  will  preside. 

National  Aurieula,  Carnation,  and  Ficotee  Societies.— 
The  date  of  the  exhibition  of  Auriculas  (southern  section)  was  fixed 
the  other  day  for  Tuesday,  April  22,  1879,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  that  for  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  for  Tuesday,  July  22,  at  the  same  place ;  the  schedules  of 
prizes  for  1878,  for  each  flower  respectively,  are  to  be  repeated. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  meetings  and  exhibitions  of 
this  society  for  1879  have  been  fixed  as  follows  : — Meetirgs— January 
4,  February  11,  March  11  and  25,  April  8  and  22,  May  13  and  27, 
June  10  and  24,  July  8  and  22,  August  12  and  26,  September  16, 
October  14,  November  18,  December  16.  Shows— Great  Summer 
Show,  May  27  to  30 ;  Whit  Monday  popular  Show,  June  1 ;  Rose  and 
Pelargonium  Show,  June  24. 
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ANSWEES    TO    COilRESPONDBNTS. 


*#*  All  correspondence  should  reach  us  early  in  the  week  to  ensure 
attention  in  the  current  number. 

Plant-covered  Walla. — I  wish  to  cover  the  back  wall  of  a  stove 
with  Ficus  repens,  and  have  Ferna,  Begonias,  &c.,  growing,  as  it  were, 
out  of  it.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  wall  for  holding  soil  for 
the  above  ?  Will  cork  bark  or  clinkers  bo  best  ?  and  how  shall  I  fasten 
them  ? — M.  C.  [Your  best  plan  would  be  to  get  a  strong  wire  trellis,  the 
wires  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  form  squares  or  diamonds  at  distances 
of,  say,  4  in.  or  5  in.  apart.  This  should  be  secured  to  the  wall  by  means 
of  stout  iron  staples,  or  stays,  so  as  to  leave  about  6  in.  between  the  wall  and 
the  trellis.  Into  this  space  pack  good  tui'fy  loam,  peat,  and  flaky  leaf -mould, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  planting  the  plants  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Sphagnum  Moss  may  be  used  for  the  front,  or,  stUl  better,  plant  it  with 
Selaginella  denticulata. — S-l 

Morello  Cherries  Falling  (p.  i77).—Oa  heavy  clay  soils  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  Morello  Cherries  to  fall  off  just  about 
the  time  the  last  swelling  begins.  I  look  upon  it  mainly  as  a  question  of 
stagnation  of  growth  induced  by  the  failure  of  the  root  action  at  a  critical 
moment.  If  your  correspondent  can  alter  the  character  of  the  soil  by 
working  in  gritty  material,  such  as  road  scrapings,  burnt  earth,  a  little 
old  mortar,  or  broken  bricks,  they  would  help  to  open  it;  and  any  old  turf 
available  might  also  be  added.  If  possible,  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
should  be  lifted  carefully,  some  of  the  clay  removed,  and  the  trench  filled 
up  with  better,  lighter,  and  more  gritty  soil.  Clay  is  about  the  iworst 
kind  of  soil  for  Cherries.  As  the  trees  are  planted  against  the  dwelling- 
house,  I  suppose  the  site  does  not  require  draining. — E,  Hobday. 

FarafB.n  as  an  Insecticide. — Allow  me  to  offer  a  word  of  caution 
to  the  uninitiated  in  the  use  of  paraffin.  While  finding  it  invaluable 
for  eradicating  scale  and  mealy  bug  from  the  Stephanotis  and  Gardenias 
without  injury,  some  plants  of  Ixoras,  Crotous,  and  a  Lomaria  gibba, 
dipped  a  month  ago,  are  now  quite  denuded  of  foliage  and  seem  as  near 
dead  as  possible.  I  used  a  small  wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  a  3-gaUonpail 
of  rain  water,  well  mixed  together.  Probably  in  dipping  the  plants  much 
more  of  the  paraffia  adhered  to  the  foliage  than  if  it  had  been  applied  by 
means  of  a  syringe ;  hence  the  damage.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  future 
apply  it  with  the  syrmge  only. — H.  Harris,  Denne  Park. 

I  notice  fp.  47G)  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  paraffin  to  destroy 

scale,  &c.,  on  Epacrises  and  other  plants.  Did  any  of  your  correspondents 
ever  try  one  part  paraffin  to  three  parts  soft  soap,  and  then  dissolve  in  hot 
water  ?  It  makes  an  emulsion  which  does  not  separate  for  some  consider- 
able time.— W.  A.  S. 

I  notice  (p.  476)  mention  made  of  the  use  of  paraffin  as  an  insec- 
ticide. I  conclude  your  correspondent  means  paraffin  oil  or  petroleum. 
The  esperience  of  others  has  been  given  in  its  favour  in  previous  numbers. 
I  tried  it  in  the  summer,  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportions  recom- 
mended, on  a  Mayduke  Cherry  tree  infested  with  the  black  aphis  with 
the  following  result :  I  applied  it  twice  with  a  syringe  ;  it  had  no  effect 
on  the  insects,  but  it  injured  the  foliage.  I  have  tried  other  insecticides, 
including  Gishurst's  and  Fowler's,  with  no  better  success  as  regards  the 
destruction  of  the  black  fly,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  it. — B.  S. 

Will  Rabbits  Eat  Jerusalem  Artichokes?— Mr.  W.  V. 
Boro'bridge  (p.  477),  may  rest  assured  that  rabbits  if  numerous  will 
nibble  off  the  young  tops  of  these  artichokes  when  they  first  come  up.  If 
he  could  fence  them  in  with  wu-e  netting  temporarily  till  the  stems  were 
becoming  firm  and  hard,  they  would  afterwards  escape.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  put  a  permanent  fence  of  galvanised  netting  round,  and 
then  crops  of  all  kinds  would  be  safe.  If  the  land  was  worth  anything  it 
ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  is  worth  somethmg  to  be  free  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  seeing  the  plants  eaten  off. — E.  Hobday. 

We  have  a  large  patch  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  to  which  thousands 

of  rail's  have  free  access,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  touch  a  single 
root.— Cambkian. 

n  answer  to  "  W.  V.,"  Boro'bridge  (p.  477))  I  am  pleased  to  be 

abl-  ■  state  that  I  never  knew  rabbits  to  eat  the  stems  of  these  plants. 
In  re  estabhshment  these  were  a  speciality  and  largely  consumed  for  soups 
and  other  purposes.  The  garden  being  rather  small,  and  these  plants 
being  too  tall  and  rather  rubbishy  for  a  kitchen  garden,  about  an  acre 
of  ground  was  devoted  to  them  beside  an  unfenced  wood  abounding 
with  rabbits.  They  never  interfered  with  the  plants,  but  used  to  attack 
the  root  occasionally  in  unusually  severe  weather.  As  these  were  left  in 
the  ground  and  taken  up  as  required  for  use,  the  plan  was  adopted  of 
earthing  them  up  with  about  6  in.  of  soil,  and  the  roots  were  seldom 
attacked  by  the  rabbits  afterwards.  I  have  also  frequently  seen  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  grown  on  the  sides  of  farm  fields,  and  never  saw  them  injured 
to  any  serious  extent  by  either  rabbits  or  hares,  so  that  I  think  your  cor- 
respondent may  safely  try  Artichokes  on  his  Potato  land,  so  poor  and 
sick  of  the  crop,  that  it  does  not  return  the  seed  planted,  though  he  must 
not  expect  a  much  better  return  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  from  such 
poverty-stricken  land,  as  they  surely  need  good  soil  to  gi'ow  a  clean  or 
profitable  crop.  Consideriug  how  palatable  this  vegetable  is,  and  what  a 
general  favourite  it  is  when  well  cooked  and  served  with  white  sauce  or 
melted  butter,  and  how,  as  a  soup,  the  Artichoke  may  be  said  to  rank 
among  vegetables  almost  as  highly  as  the  turtle  among  fish,  it  is  surprising 
how  little  and  in  how  small  quantities  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  grown. 
— D.  T.  Fish. 


Heating   a  Small   Greenhouse.—"  A  Welsh  Lady  **   (p.  450) 

would  find  a  small  conical  boiler  to  be  by  far  the  easiest  to  manage  for 
her  purpose.  Coke  only  should  be  used  as  fuel,  and  it  should  be  broken 
up  into  small  pieces,  rejecting  the  dust.  In  frosty  weather  get  up  a  good 
fire,  so  as  to  thoroughly  heat  thi?  pipes  ;  then  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
as  may  be  convenient,  fill  up  to  the  top  with  fuel,  put  in  the  damper  to 
within  2  in.  or  3  iu.,  and  a  steady  fire  will  be  maintained  all  night.  Saddle 
boilers  are  not  so  suitable  for  small  structures  ;  they  require  more  fuel 
and  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  the  tire  up. — J.  Cohnhill. 

A  Wild  Orchard. — After  reading  in  The  Garden  of  November 
16  about  the  Bullace  there  named  and  the  Cranberries,  the  idea  struck 
me  of  adding  unto  our  orchard  in  Sussex  a  "wild  orchard"  with  fruit 
trees  such  as  follow,  viz.,  Quince,  Medlar,  Mulberry,  Bullace,  Crab,  Pyrus 
Maulei,  Barberries,  Blackberries  (the  large  kinds  for  preserving).  Filberts, 
and,  in  a  suitable  place,  Cranberries.  All  these,  besides  the  interest  of 
cultivating  them,  would  yield  fruit  for  preserving,  Ac.  For  instance,  we 
have  old-fashioned  receipts  for  making  an  excellent  Bullace  cheese,  Crab 
jelly.  Quince  jelly,  &c.  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  view  to  asking  if 
you  can  suggest  any  other  similar  fruit-bearing  trees  or  shrubs,  as  we 
should  like  to  carry  out  our  idea  well  ?  Our  house  is  in  Susses  between 
Midhurst  and  Haslemere. — Chaeles  S.  R.  [An  excellent  idea !  There 
are  many  fruits  which  could  be  grown  this  way  that  people  do  not  usually 
give  space  to,  and  this  applies  to  the  varieties  of  cultivated  fruits,  as  weu 
as  species  that  are  never  cultivated.  The  Natural  Order  to  which  most 
of  our  fruit  trees  belong  contains  many  other  species  not  without  merit  as 
fruits  scattered  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  world. 
These  trees  and  shrubs  happen  also  to  be  most  beautiful  of  floweriogtrees 
and  shrubs  in  spring,  and  are  well  worthy  of  culture  on  that  account  alone. 
In  Japan,  North  America,  and  even  the  continent  of  Europ?,  one  fre- 
quently sees  fruits  that  are  never  seen  in  our  gardens  ;  such  fruits  will  be 
quite  at  home  in  the  wild  orchard.  For  the  sake  of  growing  one  family 
of  fruiting  bnshes  alone — the  fruiting  Brambles  of  America  and  other 
countries — a  considerable  piece  of  ground  might  be  profitably  devoted. 
Even  amongst  the  English  wild  Blackberries  there  is  considerable  variety 
and  a  good  deal  of  unrecognised  merit,  as  anyone  may  see  by  visiting  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  Such  plants  can  only  be  grown  fairly  where 
there  is  considerable  space.  If  so  much  beauty  and  interest,  and  even  good 
fruit,  may  be  found  in  one  neglected  family,  it  suggests  how  interesting 
the  subject  is  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  great  number  of  our 
hardy  fruit  trees  and  shrubs.  We  feel  sure  that  some  of  our  readers  can 
help  you  with  suggestions  or  with  lists.  It  has  jnst  occurred  to  us  that  a 
good  feature  of  such  a  garden  would  be  plantations  of  such  Apples  and 
Pears  as  are  most  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  alone,  some 
being  much  more  striking  in  that  respact  than  others.] 

Icehouse  Floors.— In  answer  to  "  W.V.'s"  inquiry  (p.  4/7)  about 
these,  the  mere  form  is  of  little  moment  provided  it  be  dry,  and  there  is  no 
possibiUty  of  stagnant  water  resting  in  it.  Most  of  the  best  icehouses  are 
egg-shaped,  the  egg,  as  a  rule,  standing  on  its  narrow  end.  Of  course  in 
such  the  grating  is  ou  the  lowest  part,  that  is,  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
The  weakest  part  of  such  icehouses  is  that  they  are  generally  too  narrow 
for  their  depth,  thus  exposing  an  undue  amount  of  external  surface  of  ice 
to  the  action  of  the  walls.  The  ice  keeps  equally  well  or  better  in  square 
houses,  and  the  larger  these  are  the  less  waste.  These  sometimes  have  a 
floor  raised  in  the  centre  and  sloping  to  the  sides  ;  in  others  the  centre  is 
sunk  and  the  sides  raised  ;  and  iu  yet  others  the  floor  is  made  to  fall  to 
one  side  or  corner.  In  all  cases  a  porous,  hard  bottom  is  preferable  to  a 
boarded  floor,  which  soon  decays,  aud  has  no  special  merit  as  an  ice  pre- 
server.— D.  T.  Fish. 

It  matters  little  how  the  bottoms  of  icehouses  are  formed,  so  long 

as  the  wood  trellis,  grating,  or  whatever  is  used  for  carrying  off  the  water 
is  efficient  for  the  purpose  intended ;  but  there  is  one  thing  of  great  im- 
portance  connected  with  ic,  which  is — that  the  drain  be  so  formed  as  not 
to  admit  air  to  the  house,  otherwise  the  ice,  from  having  the  temperature 
raised  around  it,  wastes  at  a  great  rate,  as  it  also  does  if  the  water  cannot 
get  freely  away.  A  house  to  be  perfect  should  be  air-tight,  by  having 
close-fitting  doors,  and  passages  leading  to  the  well  where  the  ice  is 
packed  that  can  be  filled  with  straw  pushed  together  in  a  body,  and  every 
time  any  one  enters  the  outer  door  ought  always  to  be  closed  before  the 
inner  one  is  opened,  as  then  the  external  air  is  excluded.  If  this  be  done 
every  time  ice  is  got  out,  and  the  passages  are  made  secure  in  the  same 
way  by  using  plenty  of  straw,  the  loss  through  thawing  is  very  slight.  A 
good  way  of  carrying  the  water  off  is  to  use  a  swan-neck  or  C/} -shaped 
bend,  in  which  some  of  the  water  always  stands,  and  thus  prevents  air 
from  entering  the  house,  as  it  would  up  an  ordinary  drain. — S.  D. 

Clearing  a  Herbaceous  Garden  of  'Weeds.- It  is  a  pity  that 
"  R.  D."  (p.  477)  did  not  take  radical  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  weeds 
before  planting  his  bulbs  and  bulbous  plants  last  spring.  Few  practices 
are  more  unwise  than  the  planting  of  valuable  plants  among  strong  her- 
baceous weeds,  aud  many  old  shrubbery  borders  and  beds  of  herbaceous 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  degenerate  into  something  little  better  than 
*'  weederies."  Such  grounds  should  be  carefully  trenched,  dug,  scarified, 
burned,  or  fallowed,  and  every  root  and  branch  of  weed,  as  far  as  possible, 
picked  out  and  removed  before  committing  valuable  bulbs  and  other  her- 
baceous plants  to  it.  Dirty  beds  and  borders  can  hardly  be  cleared  of 
weeds  after  planting  without  inflicting  very  serious  injury  on  the  plants. 
A  good  deal  may,  however,  be  done  by  incessantly  pegging  away  at  the 
weeds  the  moment  a  root  or  branch  of  one  appears,  and  with  perennial 
weeds  each  head  or  stem  should  lead  the  cultivator  to  find  and  destroy  a 
root  or  underground  stem ;  and  the  work  of  destruction  must  be  set 
about  systemalically,  and  pursued  continually  at  all  seasons  and  under  all 
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circumstances  until  not  a  single  weed  is  left.  This  labour,  however,  is 
very  great,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  clear  the  ground  of  weeds  before 
planting  than  afterwards.  If  "  R.  D.'s"  weeds  are  only  annuals  they  are 
much  easier  destroyed.  Not  a  few  garden  soils  are  so  thoroughly  stocked 
with  weeds  that  it  actually  seems  as  if  the  earth  was  a  sheer  mixture  of 
weeds  and  soil  rather  than  the  latter  only.  At  every  touch,  iu  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  crop  upon  crop,  and  crop  over  crop  spring  up  in 
perpetual  succession.  The  remedy  is,  however,  simple  and  easy  enough 
if  only  persevered  in.  Scarify  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  every 
fortnight  throughout  the  growing  season,  and  any  soil,  however  fully 
seeded  with  weeds),  must  ultimately  be  exhausted  of  its  stock  of  seeds  and 
cease  growing  weeds. — D.  T.  Fisn. 

Cloches  — Since  you  published  my  remarks  on  cloches  (p.  458)  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  them  delivered  from  France  free  into  my  carts  iu 
Southampton  Docks  at  la.  each  (40  centimetres^lG  in.)  without  knobs. 
The  Aire  &  Calder  Co.  forlG  in.  cloches  ask  Is.  lid. — A.  T.  T.  Peterson, 
Lyraington. 

Names  of  Plants. — Anon. — Your  Grass  is  some  species  of  Pauicum, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  name  any  member  of  such  a  large  genus  without 
having  perfect  specimens  and  knowing  the  native  country,  &c.  H.  J.  Ross. 
— Bolbophyllum  cupreum. 

Questions. 

Lamiam  striatum.— What  is  the  L.  striatum  of  Mr.  Cornhill? 
Can  it  be  something  new  ?  1  never  heard  of  it,  nor  can  I  tind  any  mention 
of  it.  Has  not  Mr.  Cornhill  L.  maculatum  in  view  when  he  wrote  his 
remarks?  It  has  exactly  the  same  variegation  as  described  There  are  two 
varieties  of  it — L.  maculatum  album  and  L.  maculatum  aureum;  the  last 
is  a  gem.  Both,  however,  are  considered  varieties  of  the  White  Dead 
Nettle,  to  which  also  L.  rugosum  and  loevigatum  are  now  joined.  The 
finest  of  the  genus  is  L.  Orvala. — Thos.  Williams. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

VEGETABLE  AND  ROOT  SHOWS. 

Several  of  our  large  aeed-proi^ucing  firms  have  during  the  past  few  years 
held  shows  for  the  exhibition  of  roots  and  other  farm  and  garden  produce. 
Such  exhibitions  tend  to  advance  the  quality  of  both  garden  and  farm 
produce,  as  by  frequently  sjwing  sejd  from  these  prize  root;  the  stocks 
in  time  become  improved. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  opened  an  extensive  root  and  vegetable 
show  on  Saturday  last,  in  their  large  warehouse  at  Reading,  where  roots 
of  excellent  quality  and  ereat  weight  were  shown.  The  display  of  Mangolds 
was  remarkable  ;  one  Marumoth  weighed  close  on  50  lb  ,  and  Globes  mea- 
sured nearly  4  ft.  in  circumference.  Swedes  and  other  Turnips  were  per- 
fect in  shape  and  quality,  though  somewhat  less  in  number  than  last  year. 
The  cold  wet  season  setting  in  just  as  these  were  bulbing  stopped  the 
growth,  and  early-sown  one-i  are  not  equal  to  those  put  iu  later.  To  this 
show  all  the  principil  grovrrs  in  the  Kingdom  sent  specimens.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  weights  of  Mingolds  in  some  of  the  prize  collections : 
Twelve  Lous:  Reds  weighed  tOG  lb  ;  twelve  Golden  Tankards.  377  lb. ; 
and  twelve  Yellow  Globus,  315  lb,,  or  a  gross  total  of  lOOS  lb.  One  enor- 
mous root  girthed  3  ft.,  is  3  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  and  weighed  47  lb.  The 
sewage  class  was  a  remarkable  one.  The  following  are  the  weights  per 
acre  (Mangolds)  as  the  crop  was  lifted  :  Sutton's  Mammoth  Long  Red, 
110  tons  per  acre  ;  Sutton's  Golden  Tankard  {yellow  fleshed),  SS  tons  per 
acre;  Sutton's  Berkshire  Prize  Yellow  Globe,  77  tons  per  acre;  and 
Sutton's  Yellow  Interraediite,  77  tons  per  acre.  There  was  also  a  grand 
show  of  Potatoes,  vegetables,  Cabbages  (weighing  over  oG  lb.  each), 
Carrots,  Gourds  (1G2  lb.  each),  &c  The  prizes  otfered  for  collections  of 
vegetables  induced  a  capital  competition.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  Iltckfield,  with  a  collection  so  good  that  it  could  hardly 
have  been  surpassed.  The  twelve  kinds  comprised  large  and  perfect 
heads  of  Veitch's  Giant  Autumn  Cauliflower,  dwarf  green-curled  Savoy, 
splendid  Brussels  Sprouts,  good  Apparagus,  IIathaway*3  Excelsior 
Tomatoes,  short  but  handsome  Master's  Prolitic  Cucumbers.'Sutton's  Red 
Beet  (perfect  samples),  Improved  Student  Parsnips  fthe  best  in  the  show 
and  of  perfect  form),  very  handsome  Trebons  Onions,  clean  and  good 
pink  Celery,  scarlet  Intermediate  Carrots,  and  Red  Strap-leaf  Turnips. 
Mr.  AVildsmith  also  sect  for  exhibition  a  large  basket  of  the  Autumn 
Cauliflower,  to  show  thit  at  least  at  Ileckfield  it  had  been  no  failure.  In 
the  competition  for  twenty  sorts  of  Potatoes  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  C. 
Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith 
second.  The  Potatoes  generally  were  finer  than  last  year,  and  were  much 
more  admired  than  the  field  roots.  Several  thousana  people  visited  the 
show  during  the  day. 

On  the  23rd  inst.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co ,  High  Holborn,  opened  their 
exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  great  autumnal  shows  of  the  season,  occupying,  as  it  did, 
the  whole  of  the  gillery— quite  one-third  of  the  entire  structure.  Not- 
withstanding the  complaints  iu  many  directions  of  the  indiff'erent  S'^ason, 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co  succeeded  iu  bringing  together  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  maguiticent  roots,  all  of  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
have  been  grown  by  their  customers  under  ordinary  cultivation.  These 
included  some  of  the  largest  Mangold  Wurtzels  that  have  ever  been  seen 
in  England,  and  an  additional  interest  attached  to  this  section  of  the 
show  from  the  fact  that  these  roots  have  been  sent  from  some  of  Messrs. 
Carters'  customers  iu  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Amongst  other  roots 
in  this  collection  there  were  eight  of  Carters'  Mammoth  Long  Red,  turn- 
ing  the  scale  at  the  weight  of  430  lb.,  or  an  average  of  about  54  lb.  per 


root ;  there  was  also  one  root  of  Carters'  Warden  Yellow  Globe  Mangold, 
weighing  60  lb.,  and  one  root  of  Carters'  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangold 
weighing  63  lb,  ;  there  was  also  one  extraordinary  root  of  Carters'  New 
Yellow-fleshed  Tankard  Mangold  which  turned  the  scale  at  32i  lb.  Turnip 
classes,  as  at  all  other  exhibitions  this  year,  were  but  moderately  repre- 
sented ;  this  will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  many 
of  the  Turnip  crops  standing  at  the  present  time  were  not  sown  until  August, 
or  at  any  rate  the  earlier-sown  crops  failed  to  produce  a  plant  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unfavourable  season.  There  were,  however,  some  splendid 
roots  of  Carters'  Pomeranian  White  Globe  Turnip  from  several  well-knowa 
farms.  Collections  of  vegetables  were  well  represented,  the  best  twelve 
dishes  being  shown  by  Mr.  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  who  had  excellent 
examples  of  Carters'  Heartwell  Cabbage  (the  best  kind  known  for 
autumn  and  winter  use), Carters'  Maltese  Parsnip,  Pine-apple  Beet,School- 
master  Potato,  Carters'  Selected  Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery,  and  Tender 
and  True  Cucumber.  Mr.  Iggulden,  The  Gardens,  Orsett  Hall,  Romford, 
won  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  Neal  the  third.  (Collections  of  Potatoes 
were  also  shown  by  the  best  growers,  among  which  were  noticeable  a 
sackful  of  Carters'  Magnum  Bouum  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  garden, 
excellent  in  appearance  and  quality  ;  also  Carters'  American  Breadfruit, 
Main  Crop,  and  other  good  kinds.  Mr.  Pragnell  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  twelve  Onions,  a  class  in  which  there  were  fourteen 
competitors. 

The  annual  show  of  roots,  cereals,  and  vegetables  grown  from  seed 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  was  held 
this  year  at  Birmingham,  in  the  large  building  knoxn  as  Curzon  HaU. 
It  was  the  most  important  exhibition  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
held  in  the  midland  counties.  The  entries  numbered  over  1600,  and  the 
total  number  of  specimens  reached  25,000,  many  of  them  of  great  excel- 
lence. The  collections  comprised  sixteen  classes  in  the  division  for  speci- 
men roots  grown  without  sewage  cultivation,  and  three  classes  for  roots 
grown  with  sewage  cultivation.  Webbs'  Imperial  Swede  was  the  leading 
sort  in  the  show,  it  being  a  kind  which  succeeds  equally  well  in  all  loca- 
lities. About  6000  specimens  were  shown,  many  of  which  were  of  large 
size  and  perfect  form.  White  and  green  Turnips  and  Mangolds  were  well 
shown,  the  best  Mangold  being  a  new  kind  named  Webbs'  Kniver  Yellow 
Globe.  Potatoes  and  collections  of  garden  produce  were  likewise  shown 
in  large  numbers,  aud  added  greatly  to  the  interest  attached  to  the 
show. 

Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show.— At  the 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  fruit  held  in  St.  George's  Hall.  Liver- 
pool, on  the  20th  ult.,  there  was  a  brisk  competition  iu  several  of  the 
classes  for  cut  flowers,  trained  plants,  and  also  for  fruit.  The  premier 
prize  of  fivi^  guineas  (especially  subscribed  by  Liverpool  gardeners) 
was  won  by  Mr.  Tunnington,  gardener  to  Charles  Mclver,  Esq  ,  Calder- 
stone,  who  staged  a  unique  exhibition,  well  proportioned,  and  far  ahead 
of  anything  ehe  in  the  show.  Mr.  Peers,  gardener  to  R.  Rayner,  Esq.* 
had  blooms  of  extraordinary  size,  but  rather  loose  and  irregular,  several 
of  the  flowers  being  past  their  best;  and  Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to  W.  G. 
Bateson,  Esq.,  had  a  very  good  stand,  which  gained  third  place.  Trained 
plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Moran, 
Esq  ,  and  Mr.  Phythian.  the  varieties  being  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Prince 
Alfred,  Nil  D^sperandum,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Sir  StaflFord 
Cairey.  Flowering  and  finefoli;iged  plants  were  exhibited  in  good 
form  by  Mr.  Peers  and  Mr.  Cromwell,  the  former  having  a  fine 
bush  of  the  old  Plumbago  rosea  in  his  collection.  Mr.  John  Hughes  had 
some  splendidly-grown  Primulas  highly  coloured  ;  Epiphyllums  and  other 
flowering  plants  were  also  shown  in  good  style  by  several  exhibitors. 
Fruit  was  not  shown  in  such  large  quantities  as  usual,  but  iu  many  respects 
the  qualitj  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  I  have  seen  in  former 
years,  especially  the  superb  bunches  of  Black  Barbarossa  Grapes  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Playfair,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Nicholson,  Esq ,  and  th> 
Alicante  and  Mrs.  Piuce  exhibited  by  Mr.  Macmaster,  gardener  to  W.  Just, 
Esq  ;  the  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince,  indeed,  were  perhaps  the  most  credic- 
able  specimens  of  Grape  culture  in  the  show.  Muscats  and  other  white 
Grapes  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  o£ 
Crawford,  and  other  local  exhibitors.  Pears  and  Apples  (of  which  there 
was  not  half  the  quantity  I  have  seen  at  former  exhibitions)  were  very 
fine,  the  most  noticeable  varieties  present  being  Marie  Louise.  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Easter  Beurrt5,  Beurre  Diel,  Napoleoo,  Beurr^  Clairgeau 
(a  grand  exhibition  variety),  GIou  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Gansel'a 
Bergamot.  Williams'  Pitmaston  Duchess  was  the  largest  fruit  in  the- 
exhibition. 

Cork  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  larjre  hall  of  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  21st  ult. 
The  hall  was  well  flUed  with  plants  and  the  show  was  the  best  ever  held 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  both  plants  and  cut  blooms  being  of  unusual 
merit,  the  weather  previous  to  the  exhibition  having  been  most  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  have  now  become  universal 
favourites.  The  large  flowering  section  was  a  splendid  collection;  the 
Pompones  very  fine,  and  the  Japanese  varieties  eihibited  by  Mr,  CantiUon 
attracted  much  well  deserved  attention.  A  leading  feature  of  this  show 
was  the  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  L-  Lyons, 
which  for  size  and  beauty  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  were  subjects 
of  universal  admiration,  many  of  them  measuring  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in 
diameter  and  beautifully  incurved.  Conspicuous  amnogat  them  were 
magnificent  blooms  of  Jardin  des  Plantes  (yellow)  ;  Empress  of  India 
(white) ;  Globe  (white)  ;  General  Bainbridge  (bronze)  ;  Boadicea,  George 
Glenny,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Mrs  Dickson  (sulphur,  extra  tine)  ;  Venua 
(blush)  ;  Lady  Talfourd  (purple  tipped)  j  Miss  Mary  Morgan  (blush)  ;, 
Baron  Beu&t,  and  Chieftain. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  changre  it  rather  :  but 
Thb    Aei   itself    la    Natobb." — Skukesx'eare. 
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NEW  TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS  OF  1878. 
Having  again  grown  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  now 
drawing  to  a  close  all  the  new  varieties  of  the  above-named 
most  beautiful  and  highly  ornamental  plants  that  I  could  gather 
together  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  from  their  various 
raisers  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
six  varieties  with  single  flowers  and  three  with  double,  and 
having  carefully  compared  these  novelties  with  the  finest  varie- 
ties of  former  years  growing  side  by  side  with  them  and  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances  and  treatment,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  briefly,  for  the  information  of  those  of  your  readers 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  class  of  plants,  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  of  the  respective  merits  of  each  of  these  new  varieties  in 
the  hope  that  my  remarks  may  not  be  without  some  practical  use 
in  enabling  them  to  select  for  themselves  for  next  year's  growth 
those  only  that  deserve  a  place  in  a  really  choice  collection. 
Of  the  thirty-six  single-flowered  varieties  above  mentioned, 
five  were  sent  out  by  the  well-known  Ghent  house  of  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  named  respectively — 1,  P.  E.  de  Puydt;  2,  Leo- 
pold II. ;  3,  Edmond  Glaus ;  4,  Adolphe  Dubois ;  5,  Pearcei 
vitellina.  Of  these  the  first  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  distinct  of  all  the  new  varieties  of  this  year,  being  of 
extremely  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  producing  in  great 
abundance  immense  flowers  of  the  finest  substance  of  a  some- 
what lighter  shade  of  blush  than  Lemoine's  Diamant,  but 
opening  much  more  than  those  of  that  variety,  their  only  fault 
being  that  their  footstalks  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  hold 
them  in  an  upright  position,  so  that,  unless  supported  by  forked 
sticks,  they  are  apt  to  fall  about  over  the  plant ;  otherwise,  this 
would  be  incontestably  a  first-class  variety,  and  will  still 
doubtless  be  much  admired  and  sought  after  by  many. 

LEOroiD  II.  ia  almost,  if  not  altogether,  identical  with  Fontaiae'a 
Leila  of  last  year,  so  need  not  be  added  to  any  collection  where  that 
beaniifal  variety  already  is.  Edmond  Claus  is  a  variety  of  consider- 
able beauty  and  merit,  of  a  spreading  and  branching  habit  of  growth, 
and  producing  medium-sized  flowers,  much  resembling  in  shade  of 
colour  those  of  Lemoine's  fine  variety  of  this  year  named  Charles 
Baltet,  but  smaller  in  size  than  the  blooms  of  that  variety,  though 
perhaps  a  little  more  brilliant  in  shade.  Adolphe  Dubois  is  a  pretty 
variety,  producing  freely  creamy. white  blooms  rather  under  the 
medium  size,  and  with  a  reddish  shaded  outside  to  the  petals  ;  its 
habit  is  good,  and  its  merit  about  second  rate.  Pearcei  vitellina  is 
of  low-growing  and  spreading  habit  of  growth,  producing  dark 
green,  pointed,  and  deeply-marked  foliage,  like  its  parent  Pearcei, 
and  medium-sized,  deep  orange  flowers,  the  females,  however,  being 
wretchedly  thiu  and  poor  in  shape  ;  and,  except  for  its  novel  shade 
of  colour,  this  variety  has  hardly  any  merits  to  recommend  it. 

Herr  Otto  Frcebel,  of  New  Miinster,  Zurich,  sent  me  four  varieties, 
named  Monte  Rosa,  a  fine,  strong-growing,  tufty-habited  variety, 
with  well-formed  bloorag,  of  good  substance,  and  of  a  pleasing  blush 
Bhade  of  colour.  Solfatara,  a  variety  which,  when  good,  is  very 
fine  indeed,  of  extremely  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  producing  in 
great  abundance  large,  well-formed  blooms  of  a  clear  primrose  yellow, 
a  great  acquisition ;  it  seems,  however,  to  vary  greatly,  as  out  of 
three  plants,  all  growing  in  the  same  bed  and  all  received  direct  from 
the  raiser,  only  one  is  really  fine,  the  second  having  smaller-sized 
blooms  of  a  paler  shade  of  yellow,  and  being  decidedly  less  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  the  third  producing  blooms  of  a  washy-whitiah  hue, 
and  being  altogether  worthless.  The  same  variation  also  appears  in 
this  raiser's  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  sometimes  almost  pure  white  and 
EOmetimes  of  quite  a  rosy-blnsh  tint,  but  usually  in  this  latter  state 
of  Buoh  wretchedly  delicate  habit  of  growth  as  to  be  quite  worthies?. 
Memoeia  Van  Houttei  is  a  seedling  apparently  from  diversifolia, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  colour  of  foliage,  but  it  is  of  much  more 
close  and  tufty  habit  of  growth ;  the  blooms  are  small  and  poor 
and  of  a  deep  carmine  shade  of  colour ;  bat  as  it  drops  all  its  male 


blooms  nnopened  when  grown  in  the  open  nii-,  it  can  only  b3  of 
any  use  for  greenhouse  culture.  Orange  is  small,  poor,  and  altogether 
worthless. 

M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  sent  me  four  now  varieties  this  yonr, 
and  I  may  also  describe  a  fifth,  which  failed  to  bloom  for  me  last 
season  J  they  were  John  Lainc,  a  very  fine  variety,  with  vigorous 
but  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  producing,  on  stout  footstalks  well 
raised  above  the  foliage,  an  abundance  of  finely-formed  capped 
blooms  of  a  clear  light  red  and  of  excellent  substance.  Raphael  de 
Smet,  certainly  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  best,  of  thia  year's 
novelties,  of  most  vigorous  and  bi  anching  habit  of  growth,  and  pro- 
ducing an  abundanne  of  immense  blooms  of  a  fine,  deep,  rosy-purple 
shade  of  colour  on  long  footstalks,  and  perhaps,  individually,  the 
largest  of  any  known  Begonia;  this  should  be  in  every  choice  collec- 
tion. Charles  Baltet,  a  lovely  variety,  of  open,  spreading,  branch- 
ing habit  of  growth,  and  producing  laree,  well. opened,  deep  crimson 
blooms  closely  resembling  those  of  Tan  Houtte'a  Edmond  Clans 
above  described,  but  of  larger  size  and  finer  substance.  Charles 
BoiNET  is  apparently  quite  a  worthless  van'ety.  Teophee. — This 
is  a  most  strikingly  beautiful  and  also  a  most  curious  variety 
ot  low  and  tufty  habit  of  growth,  with  dark,  glaucous  foliage, 
and  altogether  much  resembling  in  habit  the  Jules  Janin  of  the 
same  raiser.  This  variety  produces  only  female  flowers  in  a  peifect 
state,  but  these  are  of  immense  size  and  substance,  and  of  a  most 
lovely  and  glowing  sha'^e  of  deep  carmine,  and  they  are  produced  on 
short,  stout  footstalks  in  pairs,  each  pair  having  between  them  an 
abortive  male  flower  without  any  organs  whatever,  and  usually 
enveloping  the  bases  of  both  female  flowers  somewhat  in  the  manner 
ot  a  Uose-in-hoso  Primrose.  Altogether  a  fine  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting variety,  well  worth  cultivating. 

M.  Lequin,  of  Clamart,  sent  three  varieties,  ot  which  Eo;ea  geandt. 
TLORA  is  a  very  fine  kind,  of  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  pro. 
ducing  fine,  large  flowers  of  great  substance  and  of  a  most  pleasing 
shade  ot  light  rose  colour.  Madame  Malet  and  Mdlle.  E.  Lequin 
are  both  of  branching  and  low-spreading  habit  of  growth,  with 
smallish  blooms,  which  are  creamy  .white  within  and  of  a  reddish  tint 
outside.  They  are  hardly  distinguishable  one  from  the  other,  save 
for  some  slight  variations  in  the  foliage,  and  are  certainly  of  not  more 
than  second-rate  merit. 

M.  Nodot's  Cecile  Gsnte  is  a  small,  whitish.flowered  variety,  ot 
good,  upright  habit  of  growth,  but  of  no  other  merit  whatever. 

M.  Jacob  Maquoi's  Monsieur  Dieudonnk  Hassange  resembles  Van 
Houtte'a  Paul  Masurel  with  rather  smaller  blooms,  but  has  little,  i£ 
any,  new  or  fresh  merit. 

Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Ketteleer,  ot  Sceaux,  sent  one  variety  named 
Brillant,  a  name  which  it  well  desertes,  as  it  is  really  a  very  fine 
and  moat  striking  variety,  of  completely  upright  and  densely  compact 
habit  of  growth,  resembling  a  pillar,  and  producing  all  over  it  an 
abundance  of  fine  large  flowers,  all  ot  which  are  males  and  of  a  most 
brilliant  shade  of  scarlet ;  this  should  he  in  every  collection,  being 
specially  adapted  for  a  specimen  plant. 

M.  Bertier.Rendatler,  ot  Nancy,  sent  one  variety.  Da.  Savoueet, 
of  only  indifferent  merit,  much  resembling  in  colour  Vincent's  Eeinft 
de  Bougival,  but  by  no  means  so  free  hloooiing. 

M.  J.  B.  A.  Deleuil,  of  Marseilles,  sent  five  varieties,  of  which  Lf 
Phol'EEN  ia  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one,  of  first-rate  merit,  with 
immense  flowers  of  a  novel  and  beautiful  shade  of  deep  rose,  pro- 
duced with  great  freedom  and  of  a  vigorous  and  branching  habit  of 
growth.  M.  RouGiE  Sarrete  is  said  to  be  sweet-scented  by  its  raiser, 
but  whether  the  sun  in  these  parts  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
develop  this  peculiarity,  or  the  plant  was  not  strong  enough,  I  failed 
to  perceive  any  perfume  whatever,  hut  may  perhaps  be  more  fortu- 
nate next  year  when  the  plant  gets  stronger.  Multicolor  is  dull 
and  of  no  merit  whatever.  Danae  unfortunately  failed  to  grow  with 
me  at  all,  so  its  merits,  whatever  they  may  be,  must  be  discussed 
among  the  next  lot.  Misteca  seems  by  nature  especially  tardy  in 
starting  into  growth,  not  showing  any  signs  of  life  till  the  end  of 
August,  and  only  forming  a  small  plant  too  weak  and  late  in  coming 
to  maturity  to  bloom  this  season,  so  must,  like  the  last-named  variety, 
be  described  among  the  novelties  of  1879. 

M.  Crousse,  of  Nancy,  sent  two  varieties — Julie  Chaimbault,  a  deep 
rose.colonred  variety  of  no  special  merit  whatever,  and  Hellebori- 
FLOEA,  alow-growing,  tufty-habited  variety,  producing  an  abundance 
of  smallish  flowers,  the  interiors  of  which  are  pure  white,  but  the 
outsides  have  a  reddish  rim  round  the  edge ;  a  rather  pretty,  but 
hardly  more  than  second-rate  variety.  It  was,  however,  very  pretty 
and  continuous  blooming  when  lifted  into  a  pot  for  the  greenhouse. 

Herr  Ernest  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  sent  five  varieties,  of  which  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  though  decidedly  an  exceedingly  distinct  and  fine 
variety,  yet,  I  think,  hardly  deserves  its  very  pretentious  name.  It 
is  of  erect  and  widely. branching  habit  of  growth  (as  most  accurately 
represented  in  a  finely- coloured  lithogram,  prepared  and  distribatecl 
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by  the  raiser  as  an  adrertisement  of  his  plant)  ;  the  male  flowers  are 
o£  very  large  siz?,  and  of  a  deep  shade  of  scarlet,  very  pendulona 
in  habit.  This  variety  is  also  said  to  roproduoe  itself  absolutely  true 
from  seed.  Okange  Peufeciio.n  certainly  does  not  deserve  its  name. 
Defiance  is  a  fine,  vigorous-growing  plant,  producing  medium-sized 
flowers  of  a  deep  scarlet  shade.  Floeibunda  nosEAisalsoa  vigorous, 
tall-growing  variety,  producing  good-sized  and  well-shaped  blooms  of 
a  pleasing  shade  of  deep  rose  colour.  Mont  Rose  is  a  somewhat  less 
vigorous  grower,  producing  medium-sized  blooms  of  a  deep  pink. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  sent  two  varieties,  Monakch  and  Queen 
OP  the  Whites,  the  former  of  which  is  a  vigorons-bianching  habited 
grower  producing  freely  fine  medinm-siaad  blooms  of  a  brilliant  shade 
of  scarlet.  The  latter,  originally  found  as  a  chance  seedling  among 
a  pot  of  B.  roaoeaora,  ia  incontestably  the  purest  white  that  has  yet 
been  sent  out ;  it  haa  also  this  curious  difference  from  its  parent,  that 
whereas  that  ia  exceedingly  shy  to  bloom,  this  is  very  free-blooming 
indeed,  quite  small  plants  producing  three  and  four  good  stems  bearing 
three  blooms  each.  The  foliage  is  of  the  distinct  round  and  corru- 
gated form  peculiar  to  rosajilora,  and  the  flower  stoma  rise  as  in  the 
case  of  B.  Veitchi  direct  from  the  tuber,  the  plant  being  entirely 
stemless,  and  only,  therefore,  increasable  by  seed  or  root  division. 

M.  J.  Vincent,  of  Bougival,  sent  one  variety,  named  Jauxe  Seki.v, 
of  low-growing  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  with  hairy  stoma  of  a 
most  free-blooming  character,  and  producing  medium-aized  blossoms 
of  a  clear,  pure,  canary  yellow.  It  well  deserves  its  name,  being  one 
of  the  prettiest  varieties  that  has  yet  been  sent  out,  but  from  its 
extreme  floribundity  it  affords  bat  very  few  cuttings,  and  will  con- 
sequently be  slow  to  increase. 

Only  three  new  double-flowered  varieties  flowered  with  me  this 
season,  all  rai33d  and  sent  out  by  M-  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and 
named  respectively  Maeie  and  Emile  Lemoi\e  and  Obseme.vt.  The 
first-named  is  decidedly  the  large.st-flowereJ  and  moat  fully  double  of 
any  vaiiety  yet  sent  out,  the  fully-developed  male  blooms  resembling 
more  those  of  a  Hollyhock  with  several  flower  facets  than  those  of  a 
Begonia;  it  will  also  by  many  be  considered  the  most  beautiful, 
though  some  will,  perhaps,  prefer  the  fine  glowing  scarlet  of  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  which  it  most  resembles  in  shape.  Its  colour  on  opening 
is  pale  rose,  usually  with  a  white  centre,  but,  aa  the  flower  develops, 
the  white  fuaes  into  the  rose  colour,  which  assumes  rather  a  deeper 
tint.  It  is  so  extremely  free-blooming  that  the  plants  do  not  grow  to 
a  large  size,  but  when  outtinga  can  be  obtained  they  root  freely,  so 
that  this  very  fine  variety  should  soon  become  plentiful,  and  be  in- 
cluded in  every  choice  collection.  As  in  Gloire  de  Nancy,  so  with 
this  variety ;  the  double  flowers  largely  preponderate  in  number  over 
the  female  singles.  Emile  Lemoine  resembles  in  habit  of  growth  and 
shape  of  blooma  the  first  double  variety  sent  out  by  M.  Lemoine,  and 
named  after  himself  Lemoinei,  but  it  is  rather  a  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  grower,  and  the  colour  is  two  or  three  shades  deeper  red 
than  Lemoinei ;  the  double  flowers  are  usually  rather  thin  in  the 
centre  when  fully  developed,  and,  compared  with  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  last-named  variety,  this  can  only  be  called  of,  at  most,  second- 
rate  excellence,  though  its  fine,  deep  colour  and  freedom  in  producing 
its  blooms  will,  doubtleaa,  find  it  many  admirers.  Ornement  ia  a 
charming  variety  of  low  and  tufty,  compact  habit  of  growth,  and 
producing  an  abundance  of  flowers  of  a  clear,  pale  rose  colour,  the 
males  of  which,  though,  for  the  firat  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  season 
after  being  bedded  oat,  are  only  semi-double,  and  occasionally 
drop  in  a  bud  state  unopened ;  still,  aa  the  season  advances  and  the 
plant  increases  in  strength  and  vigour,  they  lose  both  these  faults 
and  become  fully  and  most  beautifully  double. 

M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  sent  out  this  year  his  first  double-flow- 
ered  variety  named  Charles  Rogier,  but  though  I  got  a  conple  of 
tubers  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  one  did  not  grow  at  all, 
and  the  other  not  till  too  late  to  bloom  this  year.  Among  the  five 
novelties  to  be  sent  out  next  season  by  this  house  ia  the  first  double 
yellow,  as  yet  unnamed,  which  should  be  a  great  acquisition. 

W.    E.    GUMBLETO.V. 


Autumn-planting  Gladioli.— I  am  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Fish 
taking  np  the  subject  of  antumn-pIantiDg  Gladioli  (p.  460)  ;  I 
feel  convinced  that  being  out  of  the  ground  is  very  injurious  to  their 
well-being.  If  the  bulbs  were  planted  rather  deeply  in  the  firat 
inatanco,  there  would  be  no  necesjity  for  taking  them  np  every  year, 
as  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  like  frost  to  hurt 
them,  even  supposing  we  experience  a  severe  winter.  If  cultivators 
of  Gladioli  were  to  try  this  plan,  they  would  find  that  these  showy 
flowers  would  prove  much  hardier  than  it  has  hitherto  been  thought 
they  were.  The  bulba  forming  abjve  the  previona  year's  bnlb 
naturally  tend  to  ceme  nearer  the  surface ;  nevertheleas,  it  would  bs 
nnadviaable  to  plant  too  deeply.  Of  course,  if  in  nnauitable  soil,  the 
safest  plan  is  to  take  them  np  and  keep  thom  in  dry  jarth  or  sand. — 
J.  S.  T. 


SELECT  SPECIES  OF  PENTSTEilON. 
Manv  valuable  introductions  bave  of  late  year.s  been  made  to 
the  list  of  cultivated  Pentstemons,  principally  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Ipswich,  and  we  know  that 
many  more  still  exist  in  the  rich  storehouse  of  the  Far  West 
■waiting  to  be  introduced.  Within  the  past  few  years  much, 
has  been  done  also  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  Pent- 
stemon  by  judicious  selection  o£  seminal  varieties  of  the  old 
P.  Hartwegi  and  P.  gentianoides,  -which,  though  they  possess 
a  wide  variation  in  colour,  lack  the  beautiful  clear  blue  which 
we  find  in  some  of  the  species,  and  therefore  have  a  somewhat 
monotonous  ef£ect.  These  garden  varieties,  or  so-called  hybrids, 
may  be  ranged  under  two  series  of  colours — those  from  P.  Hart- 
wegi belonging  to  the  red  flowered  set,  and  those  from  P.  gen- 
tianoides to  the  purple-flowered  class  ;  and,  strange  to  remark, 
these  series  of  colours  will  be  found  to  run  strictly  parallel 
with  other  structural  peculiarities.  As  regards  culture,  the 
species  have,  unfortunately,  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  as  some,  especially  those  of  the 
shrubby  section,  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to  suddenly  die 
away  when  apparently  they  are  in  robust  health.  In  order  to 
ensure  ordinary  success,  thorough  drainage  of  the  spot  in 
which  they  are  planted  ia  a  primary  consideration,  as  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  these,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  Cali- 
fornian  plants,  suffer  more  from  excessive  moisture  at  the 
roots  than  from  the  coldness  of  our  winters.  The  soil  which 
I  find  best  suited  for  all  Pentstemons  consists  of  good  friable 
loam  with  an  admixture  of  well-decayed  leaf  mould  and  sharp 
sand.  It  is  specially  advisable  in  the  case  of  Pentstemons  to 
have,  in  addition  to  the  border  specimens,  a  few  plants  in  cold 
frames,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fill  vacancies,  should  they  occur. 
They  may  be  propagated  either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  seeds- 
The  former  mode  applies  chiefly  to  the  shrubby  kinds,  which 
strike  freely  in  spring ;  and  in  favourable  seasons  seeds  are 
freely  produced  from  those  from  which  it  is  not  practicable  to 
obtain  cuttings.  The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  a 
few  of  the  best  kinds  : — 

Palmer's  Pentstemon  (P.  Palmeri)  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  yet  introduced.  When  well  grown  it  attains  a  height  of  4  ft., 
and  even  5  ft.  It  has  stalked,  oblong  root-leaves,  very  glaucous  and 
sharply  and  irregularly  toothed;  the  stem-leaves  are  somewhat 
heart  shaped  and  stem  clasping.  The  flowers  are  produced  abun- 
dantly, and  form  a  stately,  pyramidal  head,  each  blossom  being  about 
li  in.  long,  with  a  much-inflated  tube,  contracted  at  the  base  and 
with  a  wide,  spreading  mouth.  The  colour  of  the  two  upper  divi- 
sions ia  almost  crimson,  the  tube  and  the  other  divisions  are  of  a  much 
paler  hue,  and  each  pencilled  with  a  distinct  purple  streak.  It 
flowers  about  midsummer,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  effective  hardy 
plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  a  native  of  Arizona,  and  is 
also  found  at  considerable  elevations  on  the  West  and  East  Humboldt 
Moantaina,  Nevada.  We  may  therefore  reaaonably  expect  it  to  be  as 
hardy  as  many  other  kinds  from  that  region.  It  ia  of  rather  recent 
introduction,  hence  its  comparative  rarity  in  gardens,  but  when 
better  known  it  will  inevitably  become  as  popular  a  favourite  as  it 
richly  deserves.     It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thompaon. 

Cobaaa-flowrered  Pent&temon  (P.  Cobtei)  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  yet  introduced  kinds.  It  grows  about  2^  ft.  high,  and 
has  broadly  ovate  and  sharply-toothed  root-leaves,  the  upper  ones 
somewhat  heart  shaped  and  atem  clasping.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  being  nearly  2  in.  in  length,  with  a  much-inflated  tube  and  a 
spreading  limb  about  1  in.  across.  The  colour  is  pale  purple  dis- 
tinctly pencilled  with  red  streaks  and  delicately  suffused  with  yellow, 
with  the  base  of  the  tube  of  a  creamy-white.  They  are  freely  pro. 
duced  in  long,  leafy  racemes  late  in  autumn.  As  well  as  being  one 
of  the  moat  beautiful,  this  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Pentstemons.  It 
may,  however,  be  found  in  several  collections  of  hardy  plants  near 
London,  and  thrives  vigorously  and  generally  quite  unprotected,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  in  quantity.  It  does  service  in  trade 
lists  for  several  spurious  kinda,  but  it  can  bo  readily  recognised  when 
in  flower  by  the  above  brief  deacription.  It  is  a  native  of  the  interior 
of  Texas,  and  was  introduced  about  forty  years  ago. 

Blue-flowered  Pentstemon  (P.  cyananthus). — This,  though 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  variety  of  P.  speciosus,  is,  however,  for 
horticultural  purposes  very  distinct  and  a  most  lovely  kind.  It  is 
of  erect  growth,  attaining  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  with  the  root 
leaves  broadly  ovate  and  pointed,  the  upper  ones  stem-clasping  and 
variable  in  size.  The  flowers  form  dense  spikes  1  fi.  or  more  in 
ength,    composed  of  short  stout  stalks,  bearing  cluatera  of    flowers 
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li  !□.  in  length,  with  the  tube  of  a  reddish  or  purple  tinge,  and  the 
spreading  divisions  of  a  bright  azure.blne  colour,  rendering  it  one  of 
the  most  showj  kinds  in  cultivation.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June  in 
favourable  seasons.  It  inhabits  the  upper  valley  of  the  Platte  River, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  introduced  from  theuoe  to  our  gar. 
dens  in  1819.  The  newly  .introduced  variety  Brandegei  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  type,  being  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and  its 
flowers  brighter  coloured. 

Azure-flowered  Pentstemon  (P.  azareus). — This  is  a  well 
known  and  very  effective  dwarf  kind  with  numerous  erect  branches  ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  broader  than  the 
upper  ones,  which  are  narrowly  lanoe-shaped,  and  all  have  smooth 
edges,  and  are  slightly  glaucous.  On  the  upper  half  of  each 
branch  are  borne  in  a  crowded,  racemose  manner  the  numerous 
blossoms  so  arranged  as  to  appear  in  whorls,  being  nearly  stalkless. 
The  blossoms  are  rather  large,  and  of  a  clear,  violet-blue  colonr, 
which  is  much  deeper  in  the  divisions  than  in  the  tube.  It  was 
introduced  in  1848  from  the  Sacramento  Valley,  in  California, 
where  it  was  found  in  dry  river  beds,  and  also  at  considerable 
elevations  on  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  It  begins  to  flower 
with  US  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  continues  to  produce  its 
blossoms  for  a  considerable  time. 

Variable-leaved  Pentstemon  (P.  heterophyllus). — This  sab- 
shrubby  kind  is  related  to  the  preceding,  being  of  dwarf  habit  and 
having  numerous  branches.      The   leaves  are   rather  glaucous,   the 


PeDtBtcmon heterophyllus  {VUmorin). 

lower  ones  being  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  narrowly  lance-shaped, 
the  upper  ones  both  short  and  long.  The  flowers  are  produced 
singly  or  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  npper  leaves,  and  are  1^  in. 
long,  with  the  tube  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  base.  They  are  of  a 
pink-lilac  colonr  in  the  type,  but  seminal  varieties  are  very  liable  to 
vary.  It  was  found  and  introduced  by  Douglas  in  1831,  from  California, 
but  was  soon  lost  to  cultivation.  It  was  subsequently  re-introduced 
by  Hartweg  from  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  River,  Upper  Cali. 
fornia. 

Jaffray's  Pentstemon  (P.  Jaffrayanns). — This  remarkably 
showy  kind  is,  I  consider,  the  beat  of  the  blue. flowered  class.  The 
very  glaucous,  broadly  lance-shaped  foliage  contrasts  finely  with  tho 
bright,  clear  blue  blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  profusion  dnrirg  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Another  point  in  its  favour  fs  its 
rather  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  a  feature  generally  sought  after 
in  select  border  plants.     It  inhabits  various  parts  in  North  California. 

Scouler's  Pentstemon  (P.  Sconleri)  is  a  sub-shrubby  kind  of 
rigid  habit  with  narrow,  toothed  leaves  ;  it  produces  compact  racemes 
of  large  purple  Sowers  in  May  and  June,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Kettle  Falls,  Columbia. 

Diffuse-flowered  Psntatemon  (P.  diffusus). — This  beautiful 
kind  formed  the  subject  of  a  coloured  illustration  in  Yol.  X.  of  TnE 
Garden.  It  is  a  semi. shrubby  kind,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  with 
shining,  ovate,  and  pointed  leaves,  irregularly  and  deeply  toothed. 
The  flowers,  which  are  about  1  in,  long,  have  the  tube  and  lower 
divisions  of  a  violet-purple  colour,  the  two  upper  ones  bordered  with 
deep  blue,  and  they  are  freely  produced,  forming  a  large,  loose,  many, 
branched  head.  It  flowers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  summer 
and  autumn.  It  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
other  places  in  North-weatern  America.  Its  near  relative,  P. 
Eichardsoni,  much  resembles  it,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  point  of 
beauty. 


Showy  Pentstemon  (P.  speciosus)  is  a  remaikably  handsome 
kind,  with  lance. shaped,  slightly  glaucous  root-leaves,  those  of  the 
stem  being  narrow,  stalkless  and  slightly  wavy  at  the  margins.  Tho 
stems  grow  to  3  ft.  or  •!  ft.  in  length,  on  two. thirds  of  which  are 
arranged  in  a  whorled  manner  the  many-flowered  clusters  of  its 
beautiful  sky-blue  flowers,  varying  to  a  reddish  hue.  It  inhabits  the 
banks  of  the  Spokan  River,  in  North-west  America,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Douglas  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Shining  Pentstemon  (P.  glaber). — This  is  nearly  related  to 
the  preceding,  but  is  of  dwarfer  growth,  with  tufts  of  narrow, 
spathulate,  and  shining  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  various 
shades  of  purple,  are  borne  in  crowded  spikes  about  1  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  produced  early  in  summer.  On  account  of  its  short  stature 
it  is  better  suited  for  rockwork  decoration  than  the  majority  of  tho 
other  kinds. 

Large-flowered  Pentstemon  (P.  grandiflorus)  is  an  extremely 
handsome  kind,  nearly  related  to  the  two  preceding,  growing  about 
3  ft.  high,  with  shining,  oval,  lower  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  clasping 
it  and  roundish.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  and  very  showy,  being 
of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  are  produced  from  July  to  September.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  plains  of  Missouri. 

Murray's  Pentstemon  (P.  Mnrrayanns).  —  Besides  being 
specially  attractive  when  in  flower,  this  fine  kind,  when  well  grown,  is 
very  handsome  in  foliage,  having  broad  and  very  glaucous  lower  leaves, 
and  large,  stem-piercing  upper  ones.  The  blossoms  are  narrow  and 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  freely  produced  on  terminal  branches  in  a 
racemose  manner.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Texas,  and  is  now  to  be 
frequently  met  with  in  gardens. 

Centranthus— leaved  Pentstemon  (P.centranlhifolius)  greatly 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  much  narrower  leaves.  It  also 
appears  to  be  more  manageable  in  cultivation  than  P.  Murray - 
anus,  and  it  is  almost  as  eSective. 

There  are  several  other  very  fine  kinds  that  are  now  toler- 
ably common,  and  therefore  need  no  description,  such  as  the 
old  P.  barbatus  and  its  gigantic  variety  Torreyi,  Campannlatus, 
&c.  Others,  again,  there  are  which  are  rare  on  account  of 
being  of  recent  introduction,  such  as  the  beautiful  P.  secundi- 
florus,  Itetus,  &c.  W. 


ROCKEIMES  AND  ROCK  PLANTS. 
The  rockery,  if  well  arranged,  well  planted,  and  well  cared  for, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  a  garden.  It 
need  not  be  large,  it  need  not  even  be  picturesque  to  inspire 
interest;  indeed, many  places  are  not  adapted, from  the  nature 
of  their  surrounding  circumstances  and  localities,  for  creatine 
and  properly  displaying  bold,  picturesque  effects.  In  such  cases 
imitations  of  natural  cliffs  or  the  rugged  scenery  of  Alpine 
regions  are  quite  out  of  place.  It  often  happens  when  we 
try  to  imitate  the  wilder  moods  of  Nature,  we  fail  to  grasp 
the  subject  from  want  of  study  or  training;  and  the  result 
produced  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Unless  the  natural  condi- 
tions be  favourable,  it  will  be  better,  in  the  formation  of 
rockeries,  to  adopt  some  less  ambitious  scheme  than  to  perpe- 
trate a  bad  copy  of  the  upheaval  of  strata  in  some  early 
period  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  se- 
cure the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  we  wish  to  culti- 
vate will  thrive  in  some  unobtrusive  manner  that  will  fit  in 
almost  everywhere.  There  are,  of  course,  numberless  places 
in  a  country  so  varied  in  surface  and  geological  formation  as 
ours  where  a  natural  and  most  interesting  rock  garden  might 
be  formed  on  either  a  large  or  a  small  scale  in  every  way 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  many  species  of  plants  where  aspects 
could  be  obtained  suited  to  their  varied  wants  both  as  regards 
shade,  sunshine,  or  other  matters  of  cultural  detail.  There 
are  positions  in  not  a  few  gardens  where  the  natural  rock  is  so 
near  the  surface,  that  a  very  little  labour  in  excavating  would 
lay  it  bare,  and  where  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  some 
shelving  hillside  where  precipitous  cliffs,  rude  terraces,  and 
winding  stairs  might  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  with 
the  displaced  fragments  might  bo  formed  rocky  mounds  to 
suit  the  special  requirements  of  every  Alpine  or  other  plant 
that  will  thrive  in  our  climate.  IE  a  stream  of  water  could  bo 
led  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff  by  an  underground  channel  or  a 
pipe,  a  very  little  amount  of  ingenuity  would  arrange  a  grace- 
ful and  natural  descent,  illustrating  in  its  course  the  beauties 
of  cascade,  rippling  stream,  and  silent  pool.     The  presence  of 
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water  in  a  rock  garden  of  any  extent  is  a  great  help  (I  had 
almost  said  a  necessity).  Many  Alpine  plants  love  moisture  ; 
indeed,  I  think  a  lack  of  moisture  in  our  short  bursts  of  dry, 
hot  weather  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  some  of  the  species 
are  found  difficult  to  cultivate.  Where  water  can  be  had,  the 
poud  for  aquatics  and  the  quivering  bog  for  marsh  plants  may 
be  made  specially  interesting,  and  will  appropriately  find  a 
place  in  the  rock  garden,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Where  the  rock 
garden  is  large,  scope  will  be  found  for  much  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  selecting  and  grouping  the  shrubs,  to  give  elevation 
to  certain  points,  to  deepen  the  shadows  of  others,  and  gene- 
rally to  relieve  and  give  tone  to  ths  masses  of  rock.  I 
I.bink  a  rock  garden  should  not  be  all  seen  from  one 
fpoint  of  view.  The  most  interesting  and  pleasing  gardens 
.of  the  kind  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
(had  special  points  of  view,  where  separate  and  distinct 
'groups  of  objects  could  be  enjoyed,  but,  in  a  'dition,  there  were 
.many  details  cropping  up  at  every  turn — here  it  may  be  a 
choice  group  of  Cyclamens  near  the  friendly  shelter  of  some 
jutting  rock  ;  further  on,  perhaps,  a  mound  of  rare  Primulas  or 
some  equally  interesting  family,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
surface,  breaking  it  up  into  details,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  suit- 
able shrub  or  tree  growth  must  play  a  prominent  part,  in  pro- 
portion, of  course,  to  the  extent  of  the  place.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  employed  should  consist  mostly  of  evergreen  species. 
There  may  be  positions  for  the  Mountain  Ash  or  the  Silver 
Weeping  Birch,  but  the  smaller  forms  of  Couiferas  will  pre- 
dominate, and  some,  like  Abies  clanbraziliana  and  A.  pygmaea, 
are  especially  suited  for  rockeries  on  a  small  scale.  The  more 
extensive  the  rockery  the  more  scope  will  be  given  for  the 
creation  of  scenic  effects  in  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  both  in  its  interior  decoration  and  also  in  making 
backgrounds  and  boundary  lines.  The  Clematis,  the  Ivy, 
Periwinkle,  St.  John's- wort,  Pernettya  mucronata,Cotoneaster, 
-Sea  Buckthorn,  Kosemary,  and  similar  plants  may  be  used  in 
groups  of  sufficient  numbers  to  give  character  to  particular 
spots.  Arches  of  undressed  stone  may  in  some  places  bo 
■.appropriately  introduced,  but  there  should  in  everything  be  a 
certain  easily  recognised  fitness  or  necessity  for  whatever  is 
employed,  otherwise  such  things  have  a  grotesque  appearance. 
Thus  an  arch  may  be  employed  to  span  an  entrance  to  the 
rock  garden,  or  to  form  a  connection  between  two  groups  of 
rocks  on  each  side  of  a  path  that  seems  to  require  the  existence 
of  an  arch  to  finish  the  group.  Arches  should  be  clothed 
with  wall  plants,  of  which  there  are  many  species  that  will 
grow  on  rough  stones  with  but  little  more  food  than  is  sup- 
plied by  the  atmosphere.  A  creeper  or  two  should  be  planted 
ja  addition  to  help  to  clothe  and  so  reduce  its  conspicuous  pro- 
portions. Shady  positions  may  be  created  for  Ferns  and  other 
iplants  that  love  shade,  and  the  Alpine  peak  may  also  be  intro- 
duced, if  desired,  clothed  with  suitable  vegetation,  gradually 
diminishing  in  stature  from  the  base  upwards,  till  the  summit 
is  lost  in  perpetual  snow,  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
white-leaved  Antennaria. 

In  small  gardens  or  elsewhere,  if  there  be  no  scope  for  the 
creation  of  picturesque  scenery  without  offending  correct  taste 
in  such  matters,  it  will  be  better  to  strive  only  to  make  the 
position  as  suitable  as  possible  for  the  plants  which  it  is 
intended  should  be  cultivated.  This,  of  course,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  but  it  often  is  when  seeking  to  copy  from  Nature 
in  any  arrangement  or  grouping  of  stones  for  the  production 
of  scenic  effect.  Beds  for  Alpine  plants  should  have  an  open, 
airy  situation.  Every  beginner,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
have  previously  read  or  studied,  will  find  that  practically  he 
has  much  to  learn,  especially  in  the  culture  and  management 
of  rare  kinds  of  plants.  The  latter  have  their  whims  and 
fancies,  and  some  Alpine  gems  that  grow  like  weeds  on  the 
bleak  mountain  side  will  not  take  kindly  to  every  place,  no 
matter  how  much  care  or  pains  may  have  been  taken  with 
them.  The  best  kind  of  knowledge  is  obtained  by  direct 
■  experiment,  and  all  who  excel  in  anything  must  have  laid  the 
ifoundation  of  their  skill  in  that  way.  A  rockery  on  a  small 
scale  may  be  created,  in  every  way  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
what  are  termed  Alpine  plants,  by  raising  mounds  of  good 
soil  and  partly  covering  the  surface  with  stones,  vitrified  bricks, 
or  clinkers.  The  largest  pieces  may  be  partially  bedded  in 
the  soil.    When  the  stones,  or  whatever  materials  used,  are 


satisfactorily  arranged,  the  cavities  between  them  should  be 
filled  up  with  good  soil  to  suit  the  different  plants.  Equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat  will  suit  most  of  them,  but  for  some 
species  a  larger  proportion  of  peat  should  be  used,  and  frag- 
ments of  stone  or  gritty  matter  should  be  mixed  with  it  to 
keep  the  soil  open  and  to  secure  efficient  drainage.  When  the 
mound  or  bed  has  had  time  to  settle,  the  planting  may  be  com- 
menced, and  it  is  now  that  some  knowledge  of  the  antecedents 
and  habits  of  the  different  species  is  desirable,  in  order  to 
select  proper  and  suitable  sites,  to  give  the  small,  delicate 
species  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  lee  side  of  some  large  stone, 
and  to  plant  the  strong  grower  near  the  base  of  the  work, 
where  it  cannot  overhang  and  smother  up  its  weaker  neigh- 
bour. There  are  some  kinds  that  delight  to  grow  on  a  rocky 
ledge  and  overhang  its  outward  face.  Some  love  shade,  and 
may  be  planted  where  some  shelter  from  the  sun's  hottest  rays 
can  be  had  ;  others,  again,  love  sunshine,  and  will  revel  in  its 
fiercest  beams. 

After  all  that  may  or  can  be  written  or  said  on  this  subject, 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  this  or  any  other 
kind  of  special  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  be- 
coming actually  acquainted  with  Alpine  plants  and  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  them  than  by  commencing  with  a  small 
collection,  and  as  one's  knowledge  and  interest  increases  to 
keep  adding  to  it;  and  as  beds  or  mounds  of  Alpine  plants  need 
not  assume  any  geometrical  plan,  we  can  add  a  bed  or  two  any 
time  we  may  think  proper  to  do  so.  In  this  way  we  shall  have 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  all  our  favourites,  to  keep  a 
close  eye  upon  each,  and  if  one  looks  unhappy  to  ascertain  the 
cause  and  supply  the  remedy ;  indeed,  the  plant  itself,  if  the 
symptoms  are  intelligently  studied,  will  supply  all  the  informa- 
tion we  require  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  condition. 
Planting  Alpines  on  raised  beds  or  mounds  is  a  much  more 
interesting  way  of  cultivating  them  than  in  the  level  border, 
even  in  the  case  of  such  kinds  as  succeed  under  ordinary 
border  culture.  In  the  first  place  they  are  brought  nearer  the 
eye ;  study  is  made  more  easy  and  interesting ;  and  in  the 
periodical  digging  and  hoeing  of  borders  many  choice  plants 
are  often  seriously  injured  from  want  of  care.  Then,  again,  in 
winter  it  is  the  constant  damp  rather  than  the  cold  that  in- 
jures the  natives  of  the  snow-clad  regions,  and  on  a  well- 
drained  mound  of  rockwork  this  source  of  danger  would  be 
mitigated  or  altogether  removed.  E.  Hobday. 


Sempervivum  fimbriatum. — Few  readers  of  The  Garden  will 
probably  be  acquainted  with  the  fringed  Sempervivam.  I  met  with 
it  in  the  Tyrol  in  the  antnmn.  It  may  be  Baid  to  be  fringed  and 
ciliated  throughout  all  its  parts — rosette  leaves,  stem  leaves,  and 
perianth.  The  flowers  are  in  a  close  corymb,  greeniah-yellow  in 
colour,  and  bell-shaped,  and  the  segments  of  the  perianth  are  fringed 
with  processea  at  the  tip,  much  after  the  fashion  of  our  Menyanthea. 
I  found  it  on  the  green. slate  formation,  or,  to  be  more  strictly  correct, 
where  the  green. elate  and  mioaoeous  clay.alate  converge.  It  ia  a  rare 
plant  in  the  Tyrol,  and,  in  corroboration  thereof,  I  may  state  that 
Hauamann  had  no  peraonal  acquaintance  with  it  when  he  published 
hia  "  Flora  of  the  'Tyrol."  If  it  had  bnt  the  vivid  oolonring  of  our 
Alpine  Sempervivnma — SQoh  as  montanum  and  araohnoidenm — it 
would  soon  meet  with  attention.  As  it  ia,  its  shaggy  dress  and  bell- 
shaped  flowera  form  its  chief  attraction.  There  are  two  other  still 
rarer  species  in  the  Tyrol  that  have  more  or  less  of  ahagginess,  but 
Sempervivum  fimbriatum,  or  hirtum,  as  it  is  also  called,  carries  the 
palm. — Petee  Incbbald,  Hovinghavi  Lodge,  York, 

Bouvardias  Planted-out  in  Summer. — Whatever  difEerenoea 
of  opinion  there  may  be  aa  to  the  way  in  which  these  uaeful  plants 
may  be  grown,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  plants  can  be  had  by 
planting  them  out  during  the  summer  months.  The  best  Bouvardiaa 
I  ever  saw  were  a  quantity  grown  in  one  of  the  London  nuraeries  in 
1877.  They  were  planted  out  and  lifted  in  September,  fine  strong 
plants,  ranging  from  G  in.  to  18  in.  through,  plants  that  would  satisfy 
even  an  enthuaiaat.  My  own  experience  this  season  confirma  the 
foregoing  remarka ;  on  some  plants  ao  treated  there  are  from  twelve 
to  twenty  good  heada  of  bloom,  and  they  have  never  been  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  55^  (fire  heat)  since  they  were  out  of  the  cutting 
pots.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  grow  Bouvardias  in  high  tempera- 
tures, when  good  plants  of  them  may  be  grown  as  juat  described  ? 
They  posseas  two  advantages  over  those  grown  on  the  warm  system, 
viz.,  they  require  lees  labour,  and  the  blooms  last  longer  in  good  con. 
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diticn,  both  in  a  cut  state  and  on  the  f  lante,  renderinp;  the  latler 
better  adapted  for  conaervatory  or  house  decaration  thau  they  olhir. 
wiee  would  be.— J.  C.  F. 


CALYSTEGIA  SYLVATICA. 
Among  the  plants  dargeroiis  for  the  garden,  but  too  beautiful 
to  be  thrust  out  of  it,  are  the  two  varieties  of  the  large  climb- 
ing Bindweed  (Calystegia  sylvatica).  No  plants  form  more 
beantiful  and  delicate  curtains  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and  none 
grow  more  vigoronsly  in  any  soil.  The  wild  garden  is  the 
place  where  these  are  most  at  home,  and  where  their  vigorous 
roots  may  ramble   without  injury  to  other  things.      Among 


Calyategia  pylpatica, 

bu.sbes  or  hedges,  or  over  railings  or  on  rough  banks  they 
are  cbarmiug,  and  take  care  of  themselves. 


LILY  CULTURE. 
In  a  previous  paper  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  all-iroportant  func. 
tions  of  the  bulb  and  the  roots  in  relation  to  the  nourishment  and 
growth  of  the  Lily,  and  among  other  things  I  said  :  When  the  flowers 
of  the  blooming  plant  begin  to  fade,  it  is  a  true  sign  that  the  roots 
of  that  bulb  have  done  their  work,  for  they  also  will  be  found  to  be 
decaying,  if  not  already  dead.  The  scales  of  that  bulb,  having  es- 
pende  d  all  their  elaborated  sap  on  flowering  and  seeding,  will  also 
be  decaying,  though  they  will  not,  in  many  cases,  dry  up  and  alto, 
gether  vanish  for  some  months  to  come.  The  cause  of  this  retarda- 
datioc  in  the  decay  of  the  scales  of  the  dead  or  parent  bulb,  1  will 
now,  as  a  continuation  of  my  reply  to  Mr.  Djd  (p.  433),  proceed  to 
explain,  as  nothing  has  tended  more  to  mislead  Lily  growers  than 
this  very  part  of  oar  subject.  It  is  this,  in  fact,  that  baa  mislead 
some  very  intelligent  cultivators,  and  has  induced  them  to  say  that 
when  repotting  they  have  never  discovered  traces  of  a  decayed  old 
bulb,  and  it  has  also  been  the  principal  cause  of  making  many  believe 
that  the  plant  ia  a  perennial.  If  we  take  np  a  newly  .imported 
L.  anratnm  bulb,  the  question  is,  what  do  we  hold  in  our  hands  ? 
Answer — The  bulb  of  the  past  season,  or  parent  bulb,    which  died 


soon  after  the  flowers  faded,  bat  which  is  still  preserved  in  a  rough 
state  by  the  persistent  walls  of  the  empty  celh.  I  have  said  in  my 
last  paper  that  these  cell?,  where  the  sap  is  stored  up  and  elaborated 
into  nourishing  matter,  number  not  less  than  300,000,000  in  a 
medium. sized  L.  auratnn  bulb,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  life  of 
the  plant  is  that  of  the  cells  which  comp-)se  it,  for  in  them  and  by 
them  its  products  are  elaborated,  and  all  its  vital  prooessea  carried 
on.  If,  therefore,  the  cells  number  330,000,003,  we  must 
have  300,000,000  of  cell  walls,  composed  of  what  is  called 
cellulose  or  cellular  tissue.  These  coll. walls  which  malce  np 
the  tissue  or  fabric  of  the  bulb,  and  which  rem^in  una't;red,  and 
perform  some  offices  long  after  lite  has  departed,  are  composed  of 
three  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  are  insoluble  in 
water.  The  epidermis,  or  external  skin  of  the  b'alb  scale;,  oonsiata 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  empty,  thick. walled  cells,  cohering  oo  as  to 
form  a  firm  and  close  membrane,  preserving  to  a  certain  extent  the 
shape  of  the  scales  and  apparent  bulk  of  the  bulb,  though  after  the 
nourishing  matter  in  the  cells  has  been  e-ihansted,  the  scales  contract 
somewhat  in  their  interior,  and  conaequeotly  open  wider  apart  from 
one  another,  like  withered  Fir  oones,  as  we  see  when  we  e.tamine 
imported  bulbs.  In  such  a  case  the  ro  >t3  of  the  parent  bulb  are 
dead,  and  the  bulb  itself  is  dead.  If  this  be  doubted  it  is  easily 
proved.  Cut  any  of  the  scales  into  thin  slicea  and  place  them  under 
a  microscope.  It  will  then  be  Been  that  not  a  vestige  of  elaborated 
sap  remains  within  the  cells,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
completely  emptied  of  their  contents  when  the  flowers  faled. 

Lily  Sools. 
With  regard  to  the  roots  which  we  see  attached  to  imported  bulbs, 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  parent  bulb,  but  to  the  new  bulb,  which 
is  within  the  parent  bulb  ;  but  they  are  of  no  use,  as  it  ia  im- 
possible to  lift  a  bulb  out  of  the  ground,  even  only  two  or  tbreo 
weeks  after  the  flowers  have  faded,  without  depriving  the  main  or 
new  roota  at  their  extremities  of  all  that  is  moat  valuable. 
I  have  said  :  If  a  Lilium  auratum  bulb  be  planted  in  cou'^eniit 
soil,  it  will  prolong  its  roots  to  a  great  depth,  and  these  roots 
will  branch  out  into  numberless  rootlets,  and  these  rootlets 
into  fibrils  covered  with  innumerable  root-haira  (seen  under  the 
microscope  but  not  by  the  naked  eye),  which  increase  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  absorbing  surface,  especially  if  the  aoil  be  deop, 
tree,  and  friable.  The  minute  fibrils  of  the  root,  near  the  lowest 
extremities,  are  those  which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  taking  up 
nourishment  from  the  soil.  The  thi-ker  parts  near  the  bulb  are, 
comparatively,  of  no  value  for  this  purpose,  for  as  the  lower  delicate 
parts  sprtad  and  elongate  deeper  into  the  soil,  the  thicker  parta, 
becomino;  older,  a  kind  of  skin  or  epidermis  is  formed  on  those  parts, 
through  which  absorption  does  not  take  place  freely.  These  multi. 
plied  fibrils,  though  invaluable,  are  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  connection 
with  the  roots  of  imported  bulbs,  nor,  in  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
roots  of  any  bulbs  lifted  late  in  the  a?ason  ;  for  they  are  of  so  deli- 
cate and  fragile  a  nature,  that  they  give  way  to  the  slightest  pressure 
in  lifting  the  bulb,  necessitating  the  growth  of  an  entirely  new  set  of 
roots  before  the  new  bulb  can  send  up  its  steal,  thus  retarding  the 
blooming  season,  as  well  as  impairing  in  quality  the  bloom  of  the  next 
Eeason — the  source  of  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  those  who 
cannot  account  for  such  Lilies  blooming  worse  in  the  first  thau  ia 
the  second  season.  The  Japanese  are  reported  to  be  very  clever  Lilv 
growers  ;  but  they  are  much  too  clever  in  some  things,  especially  i'u 
their  treatment  of  the  bulb  and  its  roots.  Not  knowing  the  change- 
of  character  in  the  bulb  scales  in  the  autumn,  "  they  take  the  bulb 
out  of  the  ground  or  pot  soon  after  the  stem  has  withered,  and 
remove  all  the  roots.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  about  ten  or 
fifteen  days  and  replanted  sideways,  in  order  that  the  water  may  not 
lodge  between  the  scales,  which  might  be  the  case  if  the  bulb  were 
placed  upright."  This  idea  of  planting  a.  dead  bulb  (which  they  no 
doubt  think  is  alive)  with  so  much  care,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
something  ludicrous,  were  it  not  that  this  method  has  been 
imported  into  this  country,  and  has  found  many  imitators,  greativ 
to  the  hindrance  of  real  progress  in  Lily  culture.  Just  fancy 
this  dead  bulb  being  planted  sideways  to  prevent  water  fromlodgin*T 
between  the  scales,  when  I  have  this  moment  expUiued  that  the 
skin  of  the  scales  is  composed  of  a  material  "insoluble  in  water," 
and  to  which  water  can  do  no  harm.  Besides,  in  planting  the  dead 
parent  bulb  sideways,  they  also  plant  the  new  bulb,  within  it,  in  the 
same  position,  making  it  absolutely  necessary  that  its  atem  and  roots 
should  start  horizontally,  depriving  the  bulb,  unnecessarily,  of  a 
certain  degree  of  strength,  before  the  stem  can  be  made  to  rise  up, 
or  the  roots  to  turn  downwards.  We  are  also  furnished  with  many 
other  examples  (which  easily  And  imitators)  where  the  greatest  care 
ia  taken  of  the  old  decaying  bulb,  without  a  thought  being  given  to 
the  new  bulb  within  it,  the  only  vital  part,  and  the  only  part,  too, 
that  will  bloom  next  season,  it  not  destroyed,  because  it  happens  to 
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be  oat  of  sight,  unless  sometimes  at  its  very  apex.  We  are  told  also 
that  the  best  houses  in  the  trade  in  this  country,  send  out  their  Lily 
balba  "  with  all  their  roots  intact,"  packed  in  damp  Moss  or  other 
material.  This  is  simply  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  for  these  roots, 
being  the  roots  of  the  new  bulb  within  the  old  or  or  parent  bnlb  (not 
the  old  roots)  must  die;  and,  therefore,  their  extremities  being 
destroyed,  it  would  ho  much  better  to  prune  them  o£E  at  once  to 
within  1  in.  or  so  of  the  base  of  the  bulb.  This  applies  equally  to 
Lily  collectors  when  sending  bulbs  to  this  country. 

When    are  Lilij    Bulls   at   Hest? 

Mk.  T.  Bain'es  (p.  433)  ia  opposition  to  ray  teachiog  says:  "The 
decay  of  the  old  bulbs  and  formation  of  new  ones  internally,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  what  takes  place  in  all  bulbous-rooted  subjects. 
In  the  case  of  all  the  scale. formed  ones  Nature  effects  her  work  much 
in  the  same  manner — that  is,  a  ereater  or  leas  gradual  throwing  off 
and  decay  of  the  outer  portion."  Now,  whatever  Mr.  Baines  may 
mean  by  introdacing  "all  bulbous-rooted  subjects  "  along  with  the 
Lily,  I  know  not,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  with  regard  to  the  Lily 
itself  he  is  altogether  wrong.  If  he  had  paid  attention  to  the 
natural  economy  of  Lily  growth,  he  would  have  seen  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  "greater  or  less  gradual  throwing  off  and  decay 
of  the  outer  portion."  He  adds;  "'Dunedin'a'  recent  teaching 
has  the  misfortune  of  neither  according  with  theory  nor  practice." 
Let  us  see  if  Mr.  Bdines'  kaowledgo  of  the  subject  is  more  profound. 
He  eays,  "  If  you  do  anything  to  any  plant  of  these  (L.  speciosum 
and  L.  auratam)  or  such  as  are  of  alike  nature,  that  shortens  the 
duration  or  hastens  the  decay  cf  the  leaves  before  their  allotted 
time,  you  inevitably  weaken  the  plants."  This  I  deny.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  that  "  Lily  bulbs  should 
be  moved  when  most  at  rest."  The  question  then  is,  when 
are  they  most  at  rest?  Not,  certainly,  as  Mr.  Baines  says,  "as 
soon  as  ever  the  leaves  have  decayed  and  fallen  off  naturally." 
It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  soon  after  the  flowers  of 
the  parent  bulb  have  faded,  the  roots  of  that  bulb  having  done  their 
work,  will  be  found  to  be  decaying,  if  not  already  dead.  The  scales 
of  that  bulb  will  also  be  decaying,  though  they  will  not  in  many 
cases  dry  up  and  altogether  vanish  for  some  months  to  come. 
The  cause  of  this  I  have  already  explained  in  this  same 
papc-r.  We  have,  therefore,  now  only  the  stem  to  dispose  of.  If 
Mr.  Baines  had  carefully  examined  the  stem  at  its  junction  with 
the  bulb,  he  would  have  found  that  it  was  much  contracted  and  dried 
up,  compared  with  what  it  was  above  ground.  If  he  had  cut  off  the 
stem  close  to  the  bulb,  aud  had  placed  a  slice  of  that  part  of  the 
balb  under  a  microscope,  ho  would  have  seen  that  there  was  not  a 
single  particle  of  elaborated  sap  in  it,  for  this  reason,  that  the  cells 
of  the  bulb  were  completely  eoiptied  of  their  contents  soon  after  the 
flowers  faded.  It  is  thus  that  Nature  has  laid  it  down  as  a  law,  that 
as  soon  as  the  cells  are  emptied  of  their  contents,  the  whole  of  that 
plant  perishes,  leaving  it  to  the  new  bulb  to  carry  on  the  succession 
untrammeled  by  anything  that  has  gone  before.  Further,  if,  at  this 
time  Mr.  Baines  had  carefully  removed  the  bulb  away,  without  dis- 
turbing the  stem,  he  might  have  planted  that  bulb  in  a  pot  or  in  the 
open  ground  with  the  very  best  prospect  of  an  early  and  superior 
bloom  from  the  new  bulb  nest  season.  It  is  thus  that  Nature  has 
decreed,  that,  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  all  nourishing  connection 
between  the  bulb  and  the  stem  must  cease.  As  regards  the  stem 
that  would  be  left  standing,  it  would  have  gone  on  keeping  green 
for  some  weeks  longer,  its  nourishment  being  supplied  by  its  own 
stem  roots.  This  is  no  mere  theory,  but  a  description  of  simple 
experimental  facta  which  have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
and  no  longer  ago  than  last  September  in  the  case  of  L.  speciosum, 
and  October  in  that  of  L.  auratum.  Green  leaves  on  the  stem  are 
no  proof  whatever  that  vitality  exists  between  the  bulb  and  the  stem. 
It  is  simply  a  proof  that  those  particular  stems  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  out  stem-roots,  and  that  those  roots,  from  the  nourishment 
they  draw  from  the  soil,  assist  for  some  time  in  keeping  the  leaves 
green.  It  ia  therefore  clear  that  Mr.  Baines  has  formed  a  one-sided 
theory  from  "  L.  speciosum  and  L.  auratum,  or  such  as  are  of  a  like 
nature."  He,  in  fact,  acknowledges  as  much,  for  he  says  :  "I  have 
not  grown  nearly  all  the  Lilies  now  in  cultivation."  Had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  leaves  of  those  which  send  out  no  stem, 
roots  "decay  and  fall  off  naturally"  soon  after  the  flowers  have 
faded,  simply  because  they  have  no  stem-roots  to  keep  them  green. 

Stem  Roots. 
In  reply  to  "  London  Stone"  (p.  43 1-)  allow  me  toinfurmhim,  with 
regard  to  hie  question  about  the  increase  of  Lilies,  that  during  this 
last  season  I  lifted  and  replanted  more  than  200  bulba  very  soon 
after  the  different  kinds  went  out  of  bloom,  and  I  gathered  from 
them  many  more  bottom-root  offsets  and  smH.U  bulbales  than  I  (as 
an  amateur  in  a  suburban  garden)  could  make  use  of.     As  to  seeding. 


I  leave  that  to  the  trade,  for  this  reason,  that  thenew  or  successionali 
bulb  gains  in  strength  and  size  by  not  allowing  the  plant  to  run,  to 
seed.  With  respect  to  the  mop-like  growth  of  his  L.  auratum,  it  is 
a  very  bad  sign  indeed,  but  more  common  in  pots  than  in  the  open 
ground.  Some  think  that  the  stem  roots  assist  the  plant  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  but  those  who  entertain  such  ideas  are  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  that  bottom  and  stem  roots — below  the  bulb  called 
primary,  and  above  the  bulb  called  secondary  roots — are  composed 
of  a  different  tissue  or  organization  of  parts,  and  that  their  absorb- 
ing powers  are  of  a  totally  different  character ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  sap  drawn  up  by  stem  roots  has  no  assimilated  flower  nourish- 
ment in  it.  In  the  beginning  of  last  October  a  nurseryman  sent  me 
six  pots  for  inspection.  They  were  6.in.  pots,  and  in  each  pot  there 
was  a  L.  auratum  bulb  j  ust  out  of  bloom.  The  stem  roots  in  thousands 
literally  made  a  frightful  exhibition.  They  had  run  over 
the  edges  of  the  pots,  they  had  aho  run  down  the  inside,  twining 
themselves  in  and  out  among  tho  bulb  scales,  completely  exhausting 
the  soil,  and,  cannibal-like,  sucking  the  sap  from  the  new  bulbs  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  leave  them  not  the  sixth  part  of  the  size  they 
should  have  been.  A  friend,  an  amateur  Lily  grower,  happened  to 
call  at  the  time  and  saw  them.  As  to  the  mop-like  growth  of  the 
stem  roots  being  "admirable  protection"  to  the  bulbs:  as  this  ia 
mere  theory,  I  can  only  advise  "  London  Stone  "  to  look  upon  them  as 
hia  greatest  enemies  if  he  desires  to  have  a  good  bloom  the  following 
season.  His  "strong  garden  soil"  (evidently  too  strong)  had,  no 
doubt,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  stem  roots, 
and,  therefore,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  stem  roots  are  not  the 
normal  condition  of  the  genus.  There  are  some  species  that  send  out 
no  stem  roots,  there  is  a  large  number  that  send  out  but  few,  and 
there  is  a  smaller  number,  like  L.  auratum,  that  send  out  large 
quantities,  provided  they  are  encouraged  so  to  do,  by  rich  soil  and 
top -dressings,  or,  in  other  words,  by  uncongenial  soil  and  misdirected 
cultivation.  As  "  London  Stone  "  thinks  that  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  stem  roots  are  erroneous,  I  may  tell  him  and  others  that  I  build  up 
no  theoretical  views  whatever,  but  simply  endeavour  to  explain,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  what  experimental  researches  have  placed 
before  my  eyes. 

If  "A.  S.  0.  N."  and  "J.  S.  W."  (pp.  460-461)  will  be  kind 
enough  to  put  to  me  any  distinct  and  definite  questions,  without 
being  enveloped  by  extraneous  matter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
them  to  the  best  of  my  power.  But,  above  all  things,  let  them  say 
whether  they  believe  in  tho  perennial  theory  or  in  the  euccessional 
bnlb  system  ;  for,  without  knowing  the  exact  ground  upon  whicb  we 
stand,  we  may  be  spending  time  in  working  at  cross  purposes. 

DUNEDIN, 


ISOLATED    PLANTS    IN    PLEASURE    GROUNDS. 

Perhaps  no  one  branch  of  ornamental  gardening  more  requires  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  judgment  than  does  that  which  deals  with  the 
isolation  of  single  plants.  Beautiful  as  fine-foliaged  plants  are  when 
massed,  and  necessary  as  this  arrangement  may  be  to  insure  in 
certain  situations  effects  of  an  imposing  description,  we  yet  turn  with 
relief  and  renewed  interest  to  a  single  finely  developed  specimen. 
Room  to  grow  and  spread  iu  a  free  unrestrained  manner  is  what  every 
species  of  plant  requires  before  it  can  fully  display  its  fall  decorative 
capacities.  Many  fine-foliaged  plants,  indeed,  utterly  fail  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  their  true  worth  and  beauty  when  crowded  together. 
In  such  plants  as  the  Ricinus,  the  Wigaudia,  the  Acanthus,  the  Palm, 
we  lose  the  distinctive  leaf  beauty  aud  characteristic  growth  which 
distinguishes  each  kind  if  planted  in  formal  ranks  or  crowded  groups. 
Yet,  pleasing  and  picturesque  as  is  the  effect  of  isolated  plants  upon 
stretches  of  verdure,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  ia  very  easy  to  overstep  the 
mark  and  defeat  the  end  in  view,  by  creating  monotony  where  diver- 
sity really  is  sought  for.  With  many  the  practice  of  dotting  a  plant 
here  and  there  becomes  a  passion,  and  the  turf  is  eventually  so  studded 
with  large  aud  small  specimens  that  there  remains  scarcely  any  free 
open  expanse  of  verdure.  In  large  places  there  is  of  course  great  scope 
for  thus  utilising  our  finer  forms  of  ornamental. foliaged  and  flowering 
plants  ;  but  in  places  of  a  comparatively  small  area  isolation  must  be 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  or  the  effect  will  be  the  very  reverse 
of  pleasing  ;  and  those  plants  which  are  to  bo  isolated  should  be  so 
placed  that  their  full  outline  comes  easily  under  the  eye,  for  they 
should  never  be  made  the  means  of  obstructing  the  view  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  pleasure  grounds.  When  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
lawn,  the  effect  of  such  plants  is  too  often  obtrusive  and  glaring  ; 
whereas,  standing  in  the  proximity  of,  and  backed  up  by,  dense  and 
taller-growing  subjects,  and  yet  far  enough  away  to  insure  plenty  of 
light  and  sun,  the  effect  ia  one  of  a  most  satisfactory  description. 
The  gradations  of  light  and  shade  and  the  diversity  of  growth  and 
leafage,  aa  exhibited  by  woodland  scenery,  are  here  fairly  imitated. 
The  isolated  plant  thus  indicates  the  termination  of  the  forest— the 
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point  where  the  vegetation  ends  and  the  open  prairie  commences. 
Sach  effects  as  I  have  here  sought  to  convej  may  be  easily  seen  ia 
parks  or  on  nnreclaimed  lands,  where  pieces  of  wood  alternate  with 
open  breezy  expanses  of  grass  or  common.  Wo  there  see  small  trees 
and  clnmps  of  undergrowth  straying  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  main 
body,  yet  still  near  enough  to  remain  within  its  influence  and  shelter. 
The  open  glade  comes  up  to  this  lower  growth,  and  runs  in  amongst 
it,  reaching  up  here  and  there  to  the  very  stems  of  the  larger  trees, 
thus  affording  little  scenes  of  a  charming  character.  Such  natural 
effects  may  bo  easily  introduced  into  our  gardens,  even  into  the 
smallest.  We  have  only  to  choose  suitable  subjects,  and  arrange  them 
according  to  the  space  at  command.  Those  who  have  but  small  gar. 
dens  may  recollect  that  it  is  really  not  the  number  of  specimens 
which  constitutes  the  charm  in  this  method  of  planting,  bat  the  state 
of  perfection  to  which  each  one  is  brought  by  careful  culture.  Half 
a  dozen  suitable  snbjects  judiciously  placed,  and  well  attended  to, 
will  reflect  more  credit  upon  the  grower,  and  afford  greater  satisfac- 
tion, than  an  indiscriminately  arranged  plantation  of  half-developed 
plants.  J.  CoEXHiLL. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GIRDE:^. 

Hardiness  of  Lycopodium  denticulatum. — This  has  been 
growing  out.of.doors  here  in  the  hardy  Fernery  for  two  years,  and 
it  looks  equal  to  any  which  I  have  seen  coddled  up  indoors.  Asso. 
oiated  witli  Ferns,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  &c.,  on  rockwork,  it  is  simply 
exquisite. — D.  S.  Gilleit,  Weyhridge. 

Stellaria  graminea  aursa  as  an  Aquatic. —  This  little 
golden  Chickweed  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  aquatic  plants  for  small 
lakes, where  the  water  is  clean,  that  can  possibly  be  found,  and  it  ia  also 
one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  put  bits  of 
it  in  the  water  and  to  make  them  to  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  no  pot  or 
soil  ia  required.  They  will  soon  start  to  grow,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
will  reacb  the  surface.  Treated  in  this  way  the  leaves  are  twice  the 
size  of  those  grown  in  the  flower  garden. — W.  Whiting,  .S'/io(  Towe-i; 
Newcastle-on-Tijne. 

Callas  Out-of-doors. — Three  years  ago  I  flowered  Callas  in  a 
shallow  pond,  where  I  thought  they  would  be  permanent,  but,  to  my 
disappointment,  after  the  first  season  of  blooming,  in  the  mouth  of 
July,  they  gradually  decreased  in  size,  and  ultimately  died.  I  may 
mention  that  the  pond  was  supplied  from  the  River  Thames. — D.  S. 
GiLLETT,  The  Heath,  yjeyhridge. 

Bulbs  Wintered  Out-of-doors.— After  ten  years'  experience 
I  am  assured  that  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  and  even  the 
Gladiolus  do  better  left  in  the  ground  than  lifted,  provided  sufficient 
nourishment  be  given  to  the  roots  without  disturbing  them.  Never 
had  I  finer  blossoms  than  some  which  I  had  from  bulbs  that  had  been 
planted  four  years,  and  they  were  nearly  as  early  as  those  from  forced 
bulbs,  nor,  except  in  the  case  of  an  unusually  severe  winter  (or  rather 
severe  early  spring)  can  such  bulbs  come  to  hara. — B.  E,  P.  Legge. 

Brick  Edgings. — For  an  edging  suitable  for  any  position  where 
a  neat  and  durable  one  is  required,  few  of  the  ornamental  tiles  look 
so  well,  or  are  able  to  stand  wear  and  tear  better  than  ordin.ary 
building  bricks.  If  these  be  neatly  laid  at  first,  sloping  to  the  walk 
so  as  just  to  show  the  i\  in.  face,  they  will  look  as  well  after  twenty 
years'  wear  as  they  do  the  day  on  which  they  are  laid,  as  moss  or  any 
growth  adhering  to  them  is  easily  removed  when  the  walks  are  hoed. 
For  shrubbery  walks  under  the  drip  of  trees,  where  live  edgings  are 
an  impossibility,  edgings  of  this  kind  will  be  found  very  satisfactory, 
combining  as  they  do  utility  and  economy. — J.  G. 

Iiilium  speciosum  lubrum  ■with.  White  Flowers.— In  «. 
garden  near  Amsterdam  a  plant  of  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  pro- 
duced this  summer  nine  flowers,  of  which  the  first,  third,  fifthi 
seventh,  and  ninth,  counting  from  the  bottom  upwards,  were  of 
the  usual  colour,  but  the  .second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  were 
pure  white,  like  those  of  the  Dntch  L.  speciosum  album.  The 
plant  in  question  has  been  two  or  three  years  on  the  same  spot 
without  being  transplanted.  In  1877  it  yielded  five  flowers  of  the 
normal  character.  The  place  in  which  it  is  growing  is  a  turfy, 
sulphury  fen  containing  a  variety  of  soils,  in  some  of  which  the 
flowers  of  plants  are  very  much  inclined  to  vary  temporarily  in 
colour.  I  should  like  to  know  if  a  similar  variation  in  the  flowers 
of  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum,  or  in  other  sorts  of  Lilies,  has  been 
observed  elsewhere.— J.  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem. 

The  Alpine  Sparrow-wort  (Passerina  nivalis). — This  is  an 
interesting  dwarf  Alpine  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the  Daphne.  It 
grows  to  about  1  ft.  in  height,  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  narrow  and 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  interspersed  with  a  copious  supply  of 
Mezerenm-liks  blossoms.  It  is  found  at  very  high  elevations  on  the 
Pyrenees. — W. 


TREES,   SHRUBS,   &  WOODLANDS. 

STREET  TREES. 
I  HATE  read  in  Tub  Garden  (p.  iOO)  that  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  to  plant  with  Plane  trees  St.  George's  Road,  from 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  Westminster  Bridge  Road  ;  also  to 
complete  the  planting  of  the  Blackfriars  Road  up  to  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge.  The  planting  of  trees  along  the 
margins  o£  streets  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  cheerful  aspect  produced  by  their  colour  and 
shade,  but  also  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Some  few 
medical  men  may  object  to  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  ground 
that  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  dangerous  to  health;  but, 
surely,  such  objections  are  frivolous  and  easily  overcome,  being 
simply  a  question  of  scavengering.  The  power  exercised  by  a 
given  quantity  of  healthy  foliage  in  the  purification  of  the 
atmosphere,  during  its  period  of  growth  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
any  vitiation  it  may  cause  by  its  decay  in  autumn.  However, 
my  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  merits  of  trees  in 
streets  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  as  from  au  arboricultural 
one.  In  No.  321  of  Tue  Gakdex  I  gave  a  description  of  what 
I  considered  the  best  method  of  planting,  staking,  and  guard- 
ing trees  in  streets,  together  with  the  best  varieties  for  popu- 
lous towns  ;  to  my  opinions  there  expressed,  I  have  nothing  to 
add,  so  far  as  those  particulars  are  concerned  ;  but,  seeing  that 
in  various  parts  of  London  the  local  authorities  contemplate 
the  planting  of  trees  along  the  sides  of  streets,  I  wish  to  again 
call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  planting  really  s'uitable  trees 
for  the  purpose.  So  much  carelessness  or  want  of  the  right 
sort  of  knowledge  has  been  shown  in  this  matter  that  a  section 
of  the  public  has  become  tired  of  the  subject  in  consequence  of 
the  expense  and  subsequent  failure.  If  we  wish  to  succeed  in 
enlisting  the  favounible  opinion  of  the  public  regarding  street 
trees,  our  first  and  principal  aim  must  be  to  succeed  in  the 
object  which  we  have  in  view,  viz.,  to  form  lines  of  trees  along 
the  sides  of  our  streets,  which,  from  their  nature  are  suited  to 
withstand  the  murky  atmosphere  inseparable  from  large  towns, 
trees  which  will  grow  with  reasonable  rapidity,  and  produce 
an  abundance  of  healthy  foliage  which  will  remain  in  good 
condition  until  October.  These  are  the  conditions  which  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  for  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  rates.  Since,  therefore,  the 
planting  of  street  margins  devolves  generally  upon  public 
bodies,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  employ  competent 
persons  to  carry  out  the  work.  Too  often  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  surveyor  who,  as  a  rule,  has  no  knowledge  to  fit 
him  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  carried  out  by  labourers  who  are 
perfectly  ignorant  of  what  is  required.  Consequently,  failure 
is  almost  certain,  or,  at  all  events,  but  a  poor  retnrn  for  the 
outlay  is  the  result.  None  but  really  good  trees  should  be 
planted,  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  reception 
should  be  thoroughly  made.  Even  though  the  expense  may 
appear  somewhat  large  at  first,  I  am  perfectly  s.atisfied  that 
the  result  will  more  th,an  repay  it,  and,  what  is  of  great  im- 
portance, several  years  will  have  been  gained  through  making 
a  good  beginning.  An  instance  of  this  will  be  evident  to  any- 
one who  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  Victoria  Embankment.  Here 
is  a  case  in  which  good  trees  were  purchased  in  the  first  place, 
ample  provision  made  for  planting,  and  the  work  carried  out 
under  competent  supervision.  The  great  fault,  perhaps,  which 
was  made  was,  that  double  the  quantity  of  trees  necessary  were 
planted,  the  cost,  of  course,  being  in  proportion.  These  extra 
trees  should  be  removed  without  delay  if  this  avenue  is  to 
become  what  it  bids  fair  to  be,  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in 
any  European  town.  Everyone  has  such  reluctance  to  uproot- 
ing well-grown  trees  that  I  wou'd  recommend  that  trees  should 
be  planted  at  first  at  the  distances  at  which'they  are  to  remain 
In  the  case  of  the  trees  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  might  be  removed  and  transplanted  with, 
perfect  safety.  Public  bodies  would  do  well  to  consider  these 
remarks,  and  let  the  cost  of  tie3S  and  tree  guards  be  some- 
what more  proportionate  than  hitherto.  The  latter  may  be 
replaced  at  will,  but  a  few  years'  growth  upon  the  trees  means 
so  iuuch  time.  Generally,  tree  guards  or  fences  may  be  expen- 
sively elaborate,  but  should  the  cist  of  the  trees  exceed  a  few 
shillings  each,  it  is  often  looked  upon  by  the  uninitiated 
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unnecessary  expenditure.  No  greater  error  than  this  can  be 
committed,  and  if,  by  giving  exprtssioa  to  these  opinions, 
public  bodies  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  matter  earnestly 
and  fairly  in  favour  of  the  trc?e::i,  my  object  will  have  been 
gained  and  myself  amply  rewarded.  Absolute  success  would 
be  the  result,  which  would  certainly  l)e  a  satisfactory  return  for 
any  reasonable  outlay  which  might  be  made  in  respect  to  pur- 
chasing and  planting  trees  on  strett  margins.  C.  Dennis. 
Southwarh  Pari'. 


\YALL    PLANTS. 

A  WBITEE  in  The  Garden  (p.  415)  mentions  several  plants  as  beino; 
suitable  for  planting  against  walls,  to  which  I  think  a  few  additions 
might  be  made  wiih  advantage.  I  therefore  give  the  names  of  two 
or  three  which  I  have  used  for  the  purpose  many  years  ago.  Some 
of  them  are  perhaps  too  tender  for  every  situation,  but  as  I  give  the 
result,  the  planter  can  exercise  his  own  jat?gment  in  the  matter  :  — 

Clianthus  puniceus,  a  fine  New  Holland  plant,  is  but  seldom 
met  with  now.a-days  in  good  condition  ;  the  fact  is,  that  when  grown 
under  glass  it  becomes  so  sadly  infested  with  red  spider  as  to  be  very 
unsightly ;  therefore,  after  struggling  with  it  as  an  indoor  plant  for 
many  years,  I  at  length  planted  it  out  against  a  south  wall  fully  ex- 
posed, where  it  grew  well  and  became  clothed  with  foliage  of  the 
brightest  green,  and  flowered  abuodautly  the  ensuing  spring.  I  be- 
lieve  I  partly  covered  it  up  with  a  mat  during  some  very  bad  weather 
the  first  winter,  but  snbaequently  it  received  no  protection,  and  the 
result  was  a  severe  winter  killed  it;  this  was  a  great  many  years 
ago.  Subsequently,  however,  I  planted  another  one  outside,  and 
managed  to  keep  that  alive  for  several  years  by  covering  it  up 
with  a  doable  mat  in  very  hard  weather,  but  au  unusually  hard 
winter  (18G6  67)  also  canghtit;  nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  beauty 
when  in  flower,  I  consider  that  it  well  repaid  me  for  the  loss 
which  its  destruction  entailed,  for  no  plant  of  the  kind  that  I  had 
ever  seen  flowered  so  profusely.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  the  wood  being  well  matured  and  the  situation  being  a  dry 
and  sunny  ooe.  The  plant  was  auite  12  ft.  high  and  of  proportionate 
width,  and  covered  the  space  which  it  occupied  with  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  and  its  clusters  of  flowers  were  of  the 
richest  coral.  I  can  strongly  recommend  this  plant  to  all  having  a 
favouiable  pobition. 

Edwardsia  grandifiora. — This  is  also,  I  believe,  a  New  Hoi- 
and  plant,  and  more  hardy  than  many  imagine.  Out-of-doors  it 
assumes  quite  a  deciduous  character,  and,  growing  by  the  side  of  the 
Clianthis  just  alluded  to,  it  did  not  seem  to  suffor  in  the  least  from 
the  severity  of  the  winter  and  flowered  freely,  its  blooms  having  a 
peculiar  insect-like  appearance. 

New  Zealand  Veronica. — This,  on  a  low  wall,  flowered  most 
abundantly  laie  iu  the  season,  and  under  a  mat  in  very  severe  weather 
it  survived  several  seasons,  until  it  became  too  large  for  the  situation 
which  it  occupied,  and  had  to  be  done  away  with. 

Ceanothus  azureue. — This  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  account 
of  its  handsome  tlowyrsj  as  are  also  some  others  of  the  same  genus. 

A  Retired  Gardener. 


Beech  Trees  and  TTnderwood.— Surely  *'  J.  S.  W."  is  talking 
reeter  nonsense  than  M.  Alphonse  Lavallce  in  asserting  that 
*'  underwood  does  not  thrive  and  flourish  under  the  Beech,"  and  as 
to  Beech  being  "  the  wcrst  tree  in  the  forest  for  injuriogand  destroy- 
ing underwood  "  it  is  simply  incorrect.  "  J.  S.W."  should  befreeof 
absurdities  like  these,  ere  he  imputes  nonsense  to  men  such  as 
M.  Alphcnee  Lavaliee.  As  to  the  Walnut,  1  have  no  doubt  M.  Lavallue 
was  speaking  of  a  wood — Walnuts  in  numbers  and  not  a  single  tree. 
A  single  tree  is  no  proof  of  whether  anderwood  will  grow  in  woods 
under  many  Walnut  trees,  because  the  surroundings  of  a  single  tree 
are  free  aud  open.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  underwood  would 
grow  under  Walnut  as  well  as  under  Beech  in  this  country. — 
H.  Kmort,  Floors. 

The  White  Indian  Azilea  Oat  of  doors — With  reference 
to  tbis  matter  (p.  498),  I  may  say  that,  duiing  the  present  antuu^n, 
I  have  seen  large,  healthy  plants  of  this  Azalea  at  He  well 
Grange,  Worcestershire,  and  I  remember  there  were  specimens  of  it 
in  the  grounds  there  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  alio  very  handsome 
specimens  of  A.  amoeua  growing  near,  covered  with  well-developed 
flower  buds.  I  am  surprised  that  this  latter  kind  is  not  more  freely 
planted  than  it  is,  as  it  is  quite  hardy.  Altogether,  the  collection  of 
irees  and  shrubs  at  Hewell  is  a  most  intereatini^  one.  The  soil  la 
especially  suitable,  and  the  thinning  out  of  inferior  plants  to  make 


room  for  better  and  rarer  kinds  has  been  judioionsly  carried  on  for  a 
long  series  of  years  without  intermission.  I  saw  also  in  the  grounds 
at  Battle  Abbey  a  large  bed  of  white  Azaleas,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
plants  were  not  so  healthy  as  those  which  I  saw  in  Worcestershire. 
I  rather  think  the  south-west  wind  from  Beachy  Head  and  Eastbourne 
would  oome  across  the  spot  where  they  were  planted  with  consider- 
able force  at  times,  and  would,  no  doubt,  at  that  distance,  be  impreg- 
nated with  salt.  I  remember  also  when  I  was  at  Hillsboro'  Castle, 
Co.  Down  (about  10  miles  from  Belfast),  there  was  a  bed  of  these 
white  Azaleas  growing  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  grounds.  This  was 
in  the  year  1853.  1  believe,  too,  I  have  seen  them  planted  out  at 
other  places.  Like  CameUia9,  there  are  many  localities  in  which 
they  keep  in  fairly  good  health,  but  their  flowers  are  delicate,  and 
our  springs  are  frequently  unpropitious.  It  is  not  often  they  can  be 
had  in  such  good  condition  a3  under  glass. — E.  Hobday. 

Twelve  years  ago,  several  dozen  fine  plants  of  this  Azalea 

were  growing  in  the  shrubbery  borders  in  the  gardens  at  Wooltou 
Hayes,  Liverpool.  They  were  planted  in  beds  of  peat,  and  placed  in 
prominent  positions  in  front  of  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias.  1  saw 
these  plants  pass  through  three  winters  unprotected  and  undamaged 
by  frost  or  damp,  and  in  strength  of  growth  and  profusion  of  flower 
they  were  equal  to  any  plants  I  have  ever  seen  in  poLs. — J.  Roberts, 
Gunnershury  Park. 

There  is  a  very  fine  white  Azalea  in  the   garden  attached  to 

the  Goat  Hotel  at  Beddgelirt,  and  we  have  a  small  one  here,  within 
4  miles  of  Snowdon,  and  600  ft.  above  the  sea.  We  consider  it  to  be 
quite  hardy,  and  I  know  it  also  grows  well  in  the  south  part  of  Car- 
narvonshire.— Elle.n    Darbishire,  Penygroes,  Cacnuarthenshire 

For  these  last  forty  years,  and  I  know  not  how  much  longer, 

the  white  Indian  Azalea  has  done  well  without  any  protection  in  the 
garden  here.  It  is  planted  in  a  sheltered  place  in  rather  light  soil, 
with  a  good  natural  drainage  in  the  sandstone  rock.  The  plant 
blossoms  fairly  well  every  year,  and  it  has  borne  frosts  which  have 
killed  Bay  trees  to  the  ground.  Situation,  40  miles  south  from 
London,  on  Hastings  road  ;  200  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  about  70  ft. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  valley. — Wm,  Morland,  Lamherhunt  Court 
LoO.'je,  Kent. 

Both  the  white  and  the  old  lilac  varieties  are  growing  most 

luxuriantly  in  the  arboretum  at  Longmead,  Bishopatoke,  Hampshire. 
These,  I  believe,  are  single  plants,  and,  to  the  beet  of  my  recol- 
lection,  their  diameter  was  from  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  The  only  protection 
which  they  received  was  in  spring,  when  the  bnds  began  to  expand  ; 
several  long  poles,  stuck  into  the  ground,  were  bent  over  them,  and 
either  mats  or  tiffany  were  thrown  over  the  poles  at  night,  and  taken 
off  in  the  daytime.— D.  S.  Gillett,  Weyhridge. 

With  regard   to   planting  out    Azaleas,  I  would  aay,   yes  J 

plant  out  the  whole  of  your  spare  stock,  and  rest  assured  that 
it  will  grow  and  thrive  too;  but,  aa  for  its  flowering  well  outside, 
I  would  not  be  so  positive.  I  have  seen  several  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  white  Azalea  growing  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  a 
north-west  aspect,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A., 
where  the  temperature  falls  far  below  the  average  winter 
registerings,  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  looking  the  picture  of 
health,  and  one  sheet  of  bloom.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hot 
fiummers  experienced  there  are  most  conducive  to  its  flowering  pro. 
perties,  inasmuch  as  they  thoroughly  mature  both  wood  and  b'ids 
before  frost  sets  in  ;  otherwise,  I  cannot  see  bow  the  plants  could 
survive. — J.  Kniuht,  Readinj. 

In  answer  to  the  question  with  regard  to  the  white  Azalea 

flourishing  in  the  open  air  in  England,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  planted  at  Lamorran  many  of  these  Azaleas  iu  the  year 
1852  on  a  north  bank,  and  have  not  lost  one  plant  since,  although  I 
have  seen  the  thermometer  certainly  on  two  occasions  below  zero 
(Fahr.)— J.  T.  Boscawen. 

In  the  gardens  at  Singleton,  Swansea,  close  to  where  I  am 

writing,  the  white  Indian  Azalea  has  been  planted  in  the  shrubberies 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  flowers  and  does  as  well  in  every  respect 
as  any  Rhododendron. — Cambrian. 

I  have  plants  of  this  Azalea  which  have  been  in  the  open 

air  without  shelter  for  these  forty  years  past,  and,  though  the  plants 
are  still  small,  they  are  covered  with  pure  white  bloom  every 
spring.  The  white  Azalea  is  hardy  in  the  open  air  anywhere  in 
Cornwall,  and  many  other  varieties  flourish  here  equally  well.— J.  J.  11., 
Penrose,  Helston. 

Eight   or  nice  years  ago   a  plant  of  the  old  white  Azalea 

was  planted  oat  against  a  wall  with  a  sonth.east  aspect  here,  and 
it  has  not  been  injured  by  any  frost  that  has  occurred  since,  though 
it  has  never  received  any  protection.  A  sonth.east  aspect  in  this 
cold,  damp  valley  may  be  considered  the  very  worst  for  tender 
plants,  because  the  sun  strikes  thera  earlier  on  that  aspect  than  any 
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other;  therefore,  a  south -west  wall  would  gi^'eall  tender  plants  a  better 

chance. — D.  TnoMSoN,  Drumlanrig,  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

We  are  near  the  sea,  but  very  much  exposed  to  west  snj 

north-west  winds.  This  season  our  white  Azaleas  (of  which  I  gave 
joa  an  account,  p.  485)  are  again  well  set  with  bloom  ;  in  faot,  on 
every  shoot  there  is  a  bloom  bud.  They  never  receive  any  protection 
whatever,  and  for  a  week  back  we  have  registered  from  7®  to  13^ 
cf  frost  every  night. — John  ilosRisoN,  Narrowwater  Castle,  Warren- 
potTit,  Co  Down. 

The  white  Indian  Azalea  ancceeds  here  out  of  doors  splen- 

(iidly.  We  have  a  quantity  of  it  growing  in  the  Camellia  garden  ;  one 
clamp  of  ib  is  about  10  ft.  in  diameter.     Tbey  produce  aunually  quite 
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ADIANTUM  HENDERSONI. 
Tuis  is  an  elegant  and  distinct  Fern,  and  in  habit  unlike  any 
other  Adiantum.  In  the  graceful  arrangement  of  its  foliage  ic 
greatly  resembles  the  ribband  Fern  (Pieris  serralata),  and  in 
the  lovely  rose  tinges  of  its  younger  fronds,  it  calls  to  mind 
the  coloured  foliage  of  Pteris  tricolor.  As  the  fronds  mature 
the  rosy  line  changes  to  a  coppery  tint,  which,  in  its  turn, 
gives  place  to  a  pleasing  shade  of  green,  but  as  the  plant  ia 
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a  mass  of  bloom,  of  fine  form  and  snbtance.  The  plants  receive  do 
pTotection  whatever.  Some  are  out  in  open  spaoes,  others  in  borders 
by  the  walls  j  bat  all  grow  and  flower  as  freely  as  the  hardiest  Ghent 
varieties.  The  eoil  in  which  they  are  growing  ia  mostly  loam,  with 
a  little  bog-mould  of  rather  a  tonghisb,  retentive  character. — JoH.'i 
KiNSELA,  CasttenMTtyr,  Ireland. 

Hodgins's  Holly. — The  well-known  Ilez  aquifolinm  Hodgiosi  is 
the  best  of  Hollies  for  town  gardens,  and  a  very  tine  Holly  anywhere. 
Usually  when  Hollies  are  planted  in  smoky  and  confined  places  the 
rommon  typical  form  of  I.  aquifolium  is  chosen,  and  it  does  very  well. 
But  Hodgins's  beats  it  everyway.  It  is  more  noble  in  leafagre,  richer  in 
c  jloar,  denser  in  habit,  and  more  rapid  in  growth.  I  am  really  surprised 
at  the  progress  of  this  variety  in  my  collection,  which,  being  extensive, 
affords  me  abundant  opportunity  for  comparison.  Not  one  of  our  Hollies, 
tbe  varieties  being  nearly  seventy  in  number,  has  in  the  course  of  nine 
yeara  made  snch  growth  as  Hodgias's' — "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 


evergreen  it  is  seldom  tobefound  without  fronds  possessing  all 
the  colours  just  named.  It  was  imported  from  New  Granada, 
and  requires  to  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  house.  Messrs. 
B.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  of  the  Pineapple  Nursery,  Maida 
Vale,  from  a  plant  in  whose  collection  our  sketch  was  taken, 
first  distributed  it.  For  vases  or  baskets  it  is  a  desirable 
Fern,  and  as  a  pot  plant  it  is  well  worth  adding  to  even  small 
collections.  S. 


liinum  trigynum  in  Winter. — The  bright  golden  flowers  of 
this  Eist  Indian  Flax  are  very  striking  at  this  season.  It  is  a  plant 
easily  grown,  bit  not  nearly  so  common  as  it  onght  to  be  where  winter 
flowers  are  so  much  in  deoiand.  Cuttiagg  of  the  young  shoots  taken 
io  spring  ro  jt  quickly  aader  the  same  oonditions  as  those  under  which 
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ordinary  Boft-wooded  plants  are  struck.  They  should  be  potted  off 
when  rooted,  and  grown  on  in  the  warmth  o£  the  hotbed  for  a  time, 
occasionally  pinching  a  runaway  shoot  to  induce  a  bnahy  habit,  and 
giving  the  plants  more  pot  room  as  they  seem  to  require  it.  As  the 
season  advances  move  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and,  finally,  in  July 
move  them  to  a  cold  frame  and  give  them  plenty  of  air.  Their  great 
enemy  is  the  red  spider,  for  which  the  best  and  only  antidote  is  to 
encourage  a  regular,  steady  growth,  and  to  give  plenty  of  water  at 
the  root  and  over  the  foliage  too  when  the  weather  is  warm.  Pretty 
little  flowering  plants  may  be  grown  in  one  season,  and  although  the 
individual  flowers  do  not  last  long,  they  open  so  freely  in  succession 
that  the  fallen  ones  are  not  missed.  When  planted  out  in  a  conserva- 
tory border  in  a  light  position  it  assumes  more  the  appearance  of  a 
shrub,  and  is  more  effective  than  when  confined  to  a  pot.  It  will 
succeed  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two.thirds  turfy  loam,  one-third 
leaf  mould,  and  sand  sufficient  to  ensure  the  necessary  porosity. — 
B.  Hobday. 


WATERING  AND  THINNING  CAMELLIAS. 
Nearly  all  Camellia  plants,  if  in  good  health,  will  set  more 
buds  than  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  to  perfection  ;  in 
fact,  if  left  on,  they  seldom  do  retain  them  all  till  they  open ; 
and  not  unfrequently  over-loading  the  plants  leads  ultimately 
to  weakly  growth  and  small  fiowers.  Therefore,  wherever  the 
flower  buds  have  set  thickly,  they  should  be  thinned,  leaving 
one,  two,  or  three  buds  on  each  shoot,  according  to  its  lengtb 
and  strength.  In  but  few  cases  should  so  many  as  three  buds 
be  left.  One  bud  will  be  sufficient  on  all  shoots  nob  more  than 
5  in.  or  6  in.  long.  A  plant  thickly  studded  with  well-ripened 
shoots  carrying  one  bud  each  will  in  the  aggregate  bear  an 
enormous  number  of  flowers.  Nowadays,  in  using  Camellia 
flowers  for  bouquet  making,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cut  the 
branch  on  which  the  flower  grows,  or  any  portion  of  it.  Simply 
cut  the  flower  of!  where  the  calyx  joins  the  branch,  and  mount 
it  on  wire,  so  as  to  form  an  artificial  stalk.  There  is  a  special 
wire  made  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  principal  London  seedsmen.  After  a  little  practice  any- 
one can  mount  flowers  on  wire,  but  Camellias  require  more 
delicacy  of  touch  than  other  flowers,  as  they  show  any  bruises 
so  distinctly.  Two  pieces  of  wire  are  required  for  each  flower, 
and  they  may  vary  in  length  according  to  the  length  of  stalk 
required;  but  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  is  generally  sufficient.  The 
flower  is  held  carefully  but  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  whilst  the 
wires  are  thrust  half-way  through,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  with  the  right.  The  exact  point  at  which  the  flowers 
should  be  pierced  with  the  wires  will  vary  with  difierent-sized 
blossoms  ;  but  the  object  is  to  hold  the  flower  together  with- 
out the  wire  being  seen.  The  ends  of  the  wires  are  brought 
down  under  the  flower,  and  one  is  wound  a  few  times  round 
the  other,  forming  a  very  handy  stalk,  much  better  than  the 
natural  one  for  bouquet  making.  Should  foliage  be  required, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  attaching  leaves  to  the  base  of  the 
flower  by  means  of  the  wires.  Camellia  blooms  mounted  in 
this  way  are  usually  more  lasting  than  it  cut  with  a  piece  of 
their  own  wood  attached,  as  the  petals  are  very  apt  to  drop  out 
of  thecaly.x  when  taken  into  a  warm  room  ;  but,  when  properly 
wired,  the  petals  are  held  in  position  by  the  wires.  Besides, 
when  cut  with  a  piece  of  wood,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  the 
flowers  to  a  face  to  display  them  properly,  as,  unlike  Roses, 
hey  do  not  grow  straight  up  from  the  ends  of  the  shoots  ;  but 
with  a  wire  stalk  they  may  be  made  to  face  in  any  direction. 

Camellias  at  all  times  require  a  good  deal  of  water,  but 
especially  at  this  season,  as  not  only  have  they  a  large  amount 
of  foliage  to  support,  but  there  is  the  load  of  rapidly  swelling 
buds.  At  no  season  are  the  roots  in  a  greater  state  of  activity, 
and  if  not  well  supplied  with  water  something  must  be  wrong ; 
usually  it  is  the  buds  that  first  give  way  when  the  period  of 
trial  comes.  I  have  occasionally  come  across  cases  where  both 
the  buds  .and  leaves  were  falling  through  want  of  water,  and 
when  buds  or  leaves  begin  to  fall  the  roots  should  be  examined, 
not  only  on  the  surface,  but  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  or,  if  planted 
out,  open  the  border  and  see  what  sort  of  condition  the  bottom 
is  in.  AVhea  a  hard  ball  in  a  pot  becomes  thoroughly  dry,  the 
pot  should  be  placed  in  a  tub  or  tank  till  all  the  air  bubbles 
have  done  rising,  then  lift  it  out  and  water  with  more  care  in 
future.  At  this  season  onwards  for  the  next  two  months  there 
ia  more  danger  of  mischief  beiog  done  by  withholding  water 


than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Plants  do  not  flag  now 
as  they  do  when  the  leaves  are  soft  and  a  hot  bright  sun  is 
shining ;  and  especial  care  should  now  be  given  to  plants  grow- 
ing in  beds.  Conservatories  are  often  kept  too  warm  in  winter 
to  suit  the  wants  of  Camellias,  and  if,  in  addition,  they  only 
receive  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  something  must  go  wrong. 
A  gentle  dewing  overhead  in  the  morning  of  fine  days  will  be 
beneficial,  and  the  sponge  should  be  used  as  often  as  possible, 
to  keep  every  leaf  bright  and  clean.  "Weak  soft  soap  and  water 
will  give  a  gloss  and  polish  to  the  plants  that  add  much  to 
their  healthful  appearance.  Camellias,  when  well  cared  for, 
will  live  to  a  very  old  age,  constantly  increasing  in  value.  I 
was  in  a  conservatory  in  Worcestershire  a  short  time  since 
where  there  was  a  tree  of  the  old  double  white  that  must  have 
been  much  more  than  fifty  years  old.  I  knew  it  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  was  then  a  large  old  plant.  It  is 
still  in  robust  health,  and  is  carrying  an  immense  number  of 
blossom  buds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Camellias  planted  out  in  a  lofty 
house,  without  much  artificial  heat,  will  grow  to  a  much  larger 
size  than  is  generally  supposed.  Good  turfy  loam,  where  it 
can  be  had,  should  form  the  basis  of  all  borders  for  Camellias, 
and  everything  in  the  shape  of  leaf  mould,  unless  thoroughly 
decomposed,  should  be  rigidly  excluded,  as  it  is  apt  to 
engender  fungus.  I  was  visiting  a  large  nursery  establish- 
ment in  the  north  some  time  ago,  and  the  border  of  a  large 
house,  into  which  a  great  number  of  Camellias  had  been 
planted  for  cut  flowers,  had  become  so  infested  with  fungus 
spores,  and  these  had  so  affected  the  health  of  the  plants,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  that  they  were  at  last  compelled 
to  lift  the  plants  and  pot  them.  This,  I  know,  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  I  once  had  to  deal  with  a  similar  one.  I  lifted  the  plants 
out,  and  renewed  the  soil  twice,  and  drenched  both  the  plants 
and  the  borders  frequently  with  soot  water,  until  I  ultimately 
conquered  the  fungus ;  and  afterwards  the  plants  grew  amaz- 
ingly, and  produced  very  fine  flowers.  Although  rough  leaf 
mould,  or  the  bits  of  roots  and  other  foreign  matter  frequently 
found  in  peat,  will  engender  fungus  under  certain  conditions, 
yet,  if  the  border  be  kept  moist,  it  will  not  make  much  head- 
way. It  is  when  the  border  or  any  part  of  it  gets  dry  that  the 
fungus  spores  vegetate  and  spread  so  disastrously  :  and  when 
the  fungus  reaches  that  stage  it  is  very  difiicult  to  drown  it  out, 
as  water  will  not  penetrate  the  dry  spots  so  long  as  a  passage 
can  be  found  in  any  other  direction.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
care  in  watering  Camellias  that  are  growing  in  beds  or  borders. 
Soot  water,  in  a  weak  solution,  may  be  given  with  advantage 
at  this  season  at  every  watering.  It  will  support  the  foliage, 
imparting  to  it  a  dark  green  colour;  and  a  plant  with  firm, 
healthy  foliage  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  good  crops  of 
flowers.  '  E.  Hobday. 


PANSIES  IN  POTS. 
Time  was  when  Pansies  were  much  grown  in  pots  for  show  purposes, 
to  get  cut  blooms  early  in  spring  for  April  shows,  and  also  as 
specimens  to  be  shown  in  pots  at  the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May. 
In  this  way  not  only  were  beautifully  finished  flowers  obtained  much 
earlier  than  they  would  be  in  the  open  ground,  but  excellent  plants, 
carrying  charming  flowers,  were  also  secured  by  the  cultivator.  That 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
used  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  twelve  Pansies  in  8-in.  pots.  At  that 
time  the  culture  of  hardy  flowers  was  much  more  followed  than  it  is 
now  ;  the  bedding  craze  had  not  set  in  in  its  intensity  and  turned  the 
heads  of  half  the  gardeners  in  this  country.  If  people  who  are  fond 
of  cultivating  flowers  could  come  to  realise  what  splendid  blooms  of 
Pansies  can  be  had  from  plants  well  grown  in  pots,  blooms  that  would 
be  remarkable  for  their  well-defined  and  rich  colours,  they  would  set 
about  growing  plants  in  pots.  The|beat  plants  for  this  purpose  are  those 
grown  from  cuttings  put  in  in  June  or  July  ;  good  cuttings  make 
good  plants  for  pots,  if,  when  they  are  rooted,  the  leading  shoot  be 
pinched  out  so  as  to  make  the  plants  break  up  well  from  the  base  of 
the  main  stem.  At  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred  above  the 
plants  were  potted  from  the  cutting  bed  into  what  we  used  to  term  small 
3-in.  pots.  We  used  to  have  three  sizes  of  3-in.  pots  in  those  days,  the 
smallest  being  a  kind  of  large  thumb  pot,  and  from  these  they  were 
shifted  into  large  3. in.  or  4^. in.  pots,  according  to  their  size,  and  win- 
tered in  these.  The  great  aim  always  was  to  have  plants  thoroughly 
well  rooted  j  and,  in  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  rough 
sand  they  used  to  grow  famoasly,  and  by  February  had  masses  of 
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healthy  yoang  roots.  The  blooming  plants  were  sometimes  io  6-in.  and 
sometimes  in  8-in.  pots,  but  for  blooming  only,  good  plants  and  flowers 
can  be  had  in  -i-in.  pots.  When  the  plants  were  pat  into  their  bloom, 
ing  pots  the  compost  nsed  was  one  of  fibrous,  rioh  loam,  some  well, 
rotten  manure  from  an  old  Cucumber  bed,  leaf  mould,  and  sand. 
The  roots  soon  ran  out  into  the  new  material,  and  it  was  always  found 
to  be  of  great  adrantage  for  the  plants  to  get  established  in  the 
blooming  pots  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some  care  is  necessary  in  pot- 
ting. The  best  time  to  do  it  is  early  in  February  when  the  plants 
are  fairly  active.  Potting  should  bo  carefully  done,  providing 
drainage  according  to  the  size  of  the  pots,  and  giving  a  good  amount  at 
all  times.  The  soil  should  not  be  pressed  hard  about  the  roots,  as  they 
work  in  much  better  when  rather  loose.  The  plants  for  exhibiting 
in  pots  used  to  have  something  like  five  or  six  leading  shoots  and  more ; 
the  more  the  better,  the  cultivator  used  to  think,  provided  they  were  of 
equal  length,  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  seonring  a  good,  symme- 
trically-grown plant.  Given  a  plant  with  strong  leading  shojts,  any 
yoang  growths  coming  up  from  the  base  of  the  stem  were  cut  away, 
80  as  to  throw  all  the  energy  ol  the  plant  into  the  flower.bearing 
shoots.  In  early  spring  the  plants  do  best  in  a  slightly-raised,  coli 
frame,  so  that  wet  can  drain  away.  When  the  flowers  bsgan  to  open, 
air  was  freely  given,  but  care  was  always  taken  that  cold  draughts 
did  not  play  on  the  flowers,  else  the  petals  would  curl.  Just  a3  the 
buds  began  to  show,  manure  water  was  given  twice  a  day,  and  this 
stimulus  greatly  assisted  iu  the  development  of  large,  smooth,  well, 
formed  flowers,  and  beautiful  they  were  when  weU  finished.  Whoever 
attempts  to  grow  Paasies  in  pots  mast  be  prepared  to  give  them 
plenty  of  attention.  It  is  one  leading  condition  of  success ;  no 
one  can  grow  any  flower  thoroughly  well  without  making  a  sacrifice 
of  time  and  labour ;  but  the  reward  is  rich  and  valuable,  and  it  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pansy.  I  wish  some  one  could  be  induced 
to  take  up  the  culture  of  the  Show  Pansy  in  pots,  and  grow  it  as  it 
deserves  to  be  grown.  Some  old-fashioned  flowers  are  found  coming 
to  the  fore  again ;  may  be  the  Pansy  will  be  found  included  among 
them.  D. 


SELAGINELLA.S,  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION.. 
Fbw  plants  excel  these  for  table  decoration,  inasmuch  as  where 
a  good  supply  of  them,  exists  a  little  ingenuity  will  find  means 
o£  working  them  in  such  a  variety  o£  ways,  that,  although 
employing  much  the  same  material,  a  very  varied  series  oE 
decorations  will  be  the  result,  for  as  a  living  carpet  of  verdant 
turf  surpasses  all  other  groundwork  for  showing  off  to  advan- 
tage th:  rioh  and  varied  colours  of  summer  flowers,  so  does 
the  verdure  of  healthy  masses  of  Selagiuellas  display  in  per- 
fection the  brilliant  colours  now  so  largely  used  in  table  de- 
coration. In  a  moist,  genial  temperature,  ranging  from  50^ 
to  65*^,  the  Selaginella  denticulata  grows  amazingly  in  a  mini- 
mum of  soil  in  tins  or  trays  made  to  fit  the  table.  Even  the 
smallest  pieces  quickly  become  a  dense  mass  of  green ;  or  if 
pyramids  or  circular  masses  be  desired,  wire  framework  of 
whatever  form  may  be  wanted,  filled  with  soil  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  trays  just  alluded  to,  quickly  becomes 
covered.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  serviceable  mode  of  grow- 
ing this  pretty  Club  Moss  in  quantity  is  in  small  pots  from  3  in. 
to  6  in.  iu  diameter ;  and  as  it  is  a  plant  that  will  grow  under 
a  wide  range  of  temperature,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  a 
good  reserve  planted  out  on  bare,  partially  shaded  surfaces, 
such  as  usually  exist  in  Vineries  or  other  fruit  houses,  or  ou 
the  surface  soil  of  large  specimen  plants  in  tubs,  boxes,  or  pots, 
and  in  cool  houses  where  it  acquires  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  in  the  best  passible  condition 
for  being  quickly  increased  to  any  extent.  Taking  the  desired 
quantity  of  pots  and  filling  them  with  light,  porous  soil,  a 
small  bunch  of  Selaginella  should  be  inserted  in  each ;  they 
should  then  be  set  in  a  shaded  house  or  frame,  where  they  can 
be  keot  moderately  close  until  they  have  become  established  ; 
afterwards,  if  not  required  for  immediate  use,  they  may  be 
kept  gently  moving  in  any  cool  house  or  frame  until  within  a 
month  or  six  weeks  of  the  date  on  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
required,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  any  warm  forcing 
house,  as,  for  instance,  under  Cucumbers  in  winter,  or  early 
forced  Vines,  partial  shade  being  rather  advantageous  to  them 
than  otherwise.  Under  this  treatment  the  pots  will  rapidly 
become  circles  of  lovely  verdure,  that  will  of  themselves,  when 
transferred  to  the  diuing  table,  have  a  pleasing  and  refreshing 
appearance,  and  in  connection  with  bright  silver,  either  with 
or  without  flowers  or  fruits,  cannot  fail  to  prove  satisfactory. 


Where  choice  cut  flowers  are  scarce  a  minimum  quantity  in- 
serted in  a  groundwork  of  Club  Moss  will  be  set  off  to  advan- 
tage, especially  white,  scarlet,  or  pink.  A  few  slender  Ferns 
or  Palms,  such  as  Cocos  Weddelliana  or  the  graceful  Arecas, 
form  a  simple  and  elegant  arrangement  on  a  carpet  of  living 
green.  One  of  the  best  arrangements  which  I  ever  saw 
was  a  dessert  set  on  a  table  lighted  with  three  elegant  silver 
candelabra,  a  pair  of  plants  being  put  into  silver  hunting  cups 
to  match.  The  remaining  surface  of  white  cloth  was  covered 
with  long  sprays  of  Selaginella  laid  irregularly,  an  arrange- 
ment more  effective  than  any  kind  of  Fern  fronds  which  I  have 
yet  seen.  J.  Gkooh. 

Linton,  Kent. 


ABUTILON  IGNEUM  THE  SAME  AS  A.  INSIGNE. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barron,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examiniuga  fresh  specimen  of  the  fine  Abutilon 
exhibited  under  this  name  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  of  comparing  it  with  authentically-named  species  at  Kew. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  the  plant  described  and 
figured  by  Piauohon  in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  in  1850,  vol.  vi., 
part  II.,  p.  551,  under  the  name  of  Abutilon  insigne.  In  1855  it 
appeared  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  4^140.  Though 
comparatively  an  old  plant,  it  appears  to  be  still  rare  in  gar- 
dens, whilst  it  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection,  tor  it  is  an 
exceedingly  elegant  and  beautiful  species,  and  very  distinct 
from  any  other  iu  cultivation.  The  only  character  in  which 
the  Abutilon  igneum  differs  from  the  plates  quoted  above  is 
the  deeper,  richer  colour  of  the  fiowers,  due,  probably,  to  the 
greater  vigour  of  the  plant.  Moreover,  the  plates  quoted 
above  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  either  of  them  does 
from  our  plant.  The  flowers  in  the  original  plate  in  the 
"  Flore  des  Serres "  present  a  greater  development  oE  the 
white  ground,  and  the  crimson  venation  is  of  a  lighter  tint, 
whilst  those  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine "  figure  are  inter- 
mediate in  colouration  between  the  original  and  ours. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Abutilon  insigne,  as  it  should 
now  be  named,  we  will  brieSy  sketch  the  principal  features 
which  the  cut  given  at  p.  474  of  The  Garden  could  not  show. 
It  is  of  compact  habit,  flowering  when  quite  small,  with  ample 
leaves,  and  pendulous  lateral  and  terminal  racemes  of 
bell-shaped  fiowers.  The  leaves  are  prominently  net-veined 
below,  the  veins,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots,  flower  stalks, 
and  calyces,  being  more  or  less  densely  clothed  with  short, 
stellate,  brown  hairs,  and  the  polished,  shining  petals  are  of  a 
rich  crimson,  with  white  areolations  and  margins,  and  promi- 
nent, purplish-lake  veins.  Another  handsome  species  of  this 
genus,  being  in  gardens  under  two  names,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  which  is  right.  We  allude  to  A.  megapo- 
tamicum,  perhaps  better  known  under  the  name  of  A.  vexil- 
larium,  given  to  it  by  Prof.  Morren,  who  took  it  for  an  undes- 
cribed  species,  and,  as  the  beautiful  contrast  of  colours  it  pre- 
sents very  well  represents  the  Belgian  national  colours,  he 
thought  the  name  of  Standard-bearer  Abutilon  an  appopriate 
one.  The  name  megapotamicum  was  given  iu  allusion  to  the 
home  of  this  species  by  the  great  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  South  America.  W.  B.  Heuslet. 


PRIMULAS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 
Seeing  there  were  not  less  than  thirteen  classes  for  Chinese  Prim- 
ulas at  the  late  Birmingham  exhibition,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at 
that  the  display  was  not  only  extensive,  but  very  attractive.  Bir- 
mingham is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  home  of  the  Primula,  for  Mr. 
James  Tomkins,  of  Sparkhill  nursery,  there,  has  done  good  work  in 
the  way  of  improving  this  fine  flower,  and  his  Marquis  of  Lome 
and  Princess  Louise — the  first  a  rich  crimson-purple  flower,  and  the 
last  a  remarkably  flue  blush-white — are  standard  varieties  in  the 
midland  diatrict.  A  dozen  of  Primulas — sis  red  and  six  white — shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Denning,  gardener  to  J.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Yardly,  to  which  the 
first  of  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Thomson,  seedsman, 
Birmingham,  was  awarded,  I  thought  to  be  pretty  well  perfect  as 
exhibition  plants,  because  so  finely  and  so  evenly  grown,  but  the 
liaiitiiis  of  the  Birmingham  exhibitions  said  they  were  not  so 
good  as  last  year.     In  the  nuraerymau's  class  for  twelve  plants,  six 
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red  and  bix  white  — a  very,  good  arrangement,  by  the  way,  as  it 
fieoarea  a  proper  contrast  of  ooloor  in  a  group — Mr.  J.  Tomkina  was 
first  with  admirably-grown  plants,  bearing  splendid  flowers;  the 
dimensions,  as  well  as  the  stoutneas,  of  eome  of  them  were  partica. 
larly  striking,  and,  with  but  few  exoeptions,  this  fine  character  ran 
through  the  whole.  Tbe  doable  varieties  were  well  grown,  bat  in 
point  of  effectiveness  they  fell  far  abort  of  the  siogle  types.  A 
large  plant  of  a  doable  Primula,  however  well  grown,  will  be 
certain  to  have  only  mediam-sized  flowers,  and  the  purple  and 
cerise-red  colours  looked  quite  dull  and  nniuteresting  by  gas- 
light.  If  double  Primulas  are  to  be  shown,  I  think  it 
shonld  be  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  K.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  sends 
hia  plants  to  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — plants 
in  a  state  of  young,  vigorous  development,  and  carrying  at  the  most 
ten  trusses  of  bloom.  Then  the  flowers  are  large,  bold,  and  fairly 
developed.  I  am  treating  now  of  double  Primulas  for  exhibition,  not 
for  general  decorative  purposes.  It  wag  at  night,  when  the  gas  in 
the  spacious  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham  was  fully  turned  on,  that  the 
Primulas  shone  out  to  full  advantage  ;  all  the  flowers  having  purple 
shades  became  intensified  to  rich  cerise  and  scarlet  hues,  and  the 
white  and  blush  flowers  had  a  glistening  whiteness  of  star-like  bril- 
liancy. By  their  side  dark-coloured  Chrysanthemnma  were  ineffective- 
Primulas  are  fine  and  striking  plants  for  gaa. light  decoration,  and 
cultivators  should  bear  this  in  mind.  The  only  thing  comparable 
with  tbe  Primulas  by  night  were  the  vermillion  bracts  of  Poiosettia 
pulcherrima.     These  were  splendid  in  hue  and  particularly  striking. 

D. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GAEDEN. 


Witsenia  corymbosa. — This  old-fashioned  plant  ie  now  seldom 
seen,  and  yet  its  culture  is  by  no  means  difficult.  It  requires  a  cool 
house,  good  drainage,  and  abundance  of  water.  It  might  be  grown 
with  advantage  for  winter  flowering,  its  bright  blue  bloesoma  being 
especially  attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  lately  saw  good 
examples  of  it  in  full  flower  in  Messrs.  Kollisson's  nursery,  Tooting. 

Winter-flowering  Tropeeoluma.— Where  flowers  in  winter 
are  considered  indispensable,  thia  brilliant  family  shonld  always  have 
a  place.  Nothing  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  way  of  winter- 
flowerirg  plants  can  rival  the  Tropaoolnma  in  their  own  particular 
shades  of  colour,  and  whether  used  as  specimens  for  tbe  embellish- 
ment of  the  conservatory,  or  in  a  cut  state  for  table  decoration,  their 
vivid  glowing  tints  render  them  invaluable  for  these  purposes.  A 
very  pretty  and  cheerful  effect  is  obtained  by  training  them  up  the 
rafters  in  a  temperate  house ;  there  close  to  the  glass  they  flower 
freely,  and  not  only  enliven  the  whole  structure,  but  yield  an  abund- 
ance of  flowera  for  cutting.  There  are  both  scarlet  and  yellow-flow- 
ered varieties,  and  some  of  each  colour  should  be  grown.  The  one 
great  point  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  for  the 
production  of  winter  bloom  is  to  start  them  early  into  growth  in 
order  to  secure  size,  and  strength,  and  substance.  Strike  some  cut- 
tings daily  in  April  and  shift  them  on,  using  a  rich  compost  until  they 
get  well  established  in  their  flowering  pots.  Subject  them  to  full 
sunshine  and  give  them  plentiful  supplies  of  water  in  hot  weather. 
If  they  are  to  be  trained  up  the  roof,  then  they  must  be  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  The  best  way  to  effect  this  ia  to  train  them  to  some 
atout  stringa  during  the  summer,  and  at  housing  time  they  may  be 
attached  to  the  rafter?,  thus  effectually  and  at  once  furnishing  the 
house  with  flowers  and  foliage.  Plants  thus  grown  possess  a  vast 
amount  of  flowering  power,  and  if  placed  in  an  airy,  temperate 
house  remain  fresh  and  green  the  whole  winter  through.  These 
TropEoolums  may  also  be  grown  as  specimen  plants  by  training  them 
upon  a  hollow  trellis,  and  if  not  tied  in  too  closely  they  will  not 
appear  formal.  Such  plants  associated  with  Chrysanthemums  or 
plants  of  that  kind  would  have  a  particularly  bright  appearance. 
When  thus  grown  they  must  be  stopped  from  time  to  time  during  the 
growing  season,  and  the  bottom  portions  of  the  trellis  must  be  kept 
well  furnished  wiih  shoots.  The  flower  buda,  too,  should  be  kept 
picked  off  until  the  end  of  October,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to 
flower.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  is  not  adfisable  to  employ  seedlings  ; 
they  grow  too  rankly.  Plants  from  cuttings,  I  have  found,  are  in- 
duced more  readily  to  assume  a  shrubby  habit,  and  they  flower  more 
abundantly.  Plants  that  have  grown  in  the  open  ground  may,  if  not 
too  large,  be  lifted  and  potted,  but  they  must  be  taken  up  with  good 
balls,  or  they  flag  too  much.  I  once  potted  a  number  that  had  been 
growing  against  a  wall,  and  they  did  not  suffer  to  any  extent  by  tbe 
removal.  If  they  are  to  flower  throughout  the  winter  they  must  be 
kept  growing  gently.  In  a  cold  house  they  will  stagnate  and  rot. 
Plenty  of  air  should,  however,  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
as  too  confined  an  atmosphere  will  induce  a  weak  and  spindly  growth. 
—  J.  Coii.MiiLL,  Bijjfeet. 


HABRANTHUS  PRATEJ^SIS  FULQENS. 

Drawn  by  KOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

Tnis  is  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  among  new  hardy  plants 
which  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  one,  the  peculiar 
splendour  of  which,  when  the  plant  is  seen  in  flower  in  the 
open  garden,  a  coloured  plate  fails  to  convey  any  idea  of.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  to  bloom  freely  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nelson's  garden  at  Aldborough,  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys  visited  that  garden  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it 
on  the  spot  and  as  it  grew  in  the  border.  It  flowers  at  Ald- 
borough at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  ;  the  scapes 
rise  about  1  It.  high,  and  are  from  one  to  four-tlowered.  It 
grows  very  freely  in  strong  loam,  improved  in  texture  by  tbe 
addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Its  propagation  ia 
too  easy  ;  for  in  many  soils  it  is  said  to  split  up  into  offsets 
instead  of  growing  to  a  flowering  size.  At  Aldborough,  where 
it  does  well,  it  makes  numerous  offsets.  Herbert  says  it  is 
irom  the  meadows  of  Antuco,  in  South  Chili,  and  adds  that  it 
flowers  there  in  November.  The  species  is,  however,  not  well 
circumscribed,  different  writers  having  assigned  it  widely 
diverse  limits,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  a  revision  of  the 
species,  several  of  the  forms  now  referred  to  this  name  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  elsewhere. 


Goold's  AxtiEcial  SEanures. — Having  nsed  these  manures 
rather  extensively  this  season,  and  being  desirous  of  eliciting  the 
opinion  of  those  who  may  have  tried  them,  allow  me  to  enumerate 
the  subjects  upon  which  I  experimented,  and  with  what  results. 
Being  specially  prepared  for  different  plants,  I  shall  speak  of  the 
"  Vine  Compound  "  first.  Having  planted  sixteen  young  Vines  id 
July  of  last  year,  which  made  fair  canes  and  ripened  well,  and  being 
aniions  to  have  what  fruit  they  would  carry,  X  applied  this  manure 
when  the  bunches  began  to  show,  and  about  every  fortnight  until  the 
Grapes  were  ripe.  The  results  were  far  beyond  my  expectations ; 
both  bunches  and  berries  were  large  and  well. coloured.  Each  Vino 
carried  on  an  average  six  bunches,  and  having  made  good  canes  from 
the  base,  I  am  looking  forward  for  ray  earliest  crop  from  them  next 
year.  Under  ordinary  treatment,  these  Vines  would  have  been  useless 
for  another  year.  Let  ns  now  take  the  "Fruit  Compound."  This  I  con. 
fined  more  particularly  to  Melons  grown  in  pots.  Itwas  applied  at  every 
alternate  watering  after  tbe  fruit  was  set,  and  the  result  was  three 
crops  out  of  the  same  house  of  good  table  fruit.  The  plants  averaged 
four  fruits  each,  and  occupied  but  a  small  amount  of  trellia.  Tbe 
"  Hothouse  Compound  "  I  applied  to  Crotons,  DracEenas,  Marantae, 
Ferns,  &o.,  about  three  times  in  a  fortnight,  and  with  markedly  good 
results.  Crotons  in  particular  were  much  benefited  by  it,  the  foliage 
being  very  highly  coloured.  I  am  now  using  it  freely  on  Solanums 
which  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and  so  far  they  look  promis- 
ing; it  is  also  recommended  for  hard. wooded  plants,  but,  as  yet,  I 
have  not  used  it  on  them.  The  "Rose  Compound"  I  applied  to 
Roses  in  the  open  air,  and  the  plants  so  treated  were  more  vigorous, 
and  bore  finer  blooms,  than  those  to  which  no  compound  was  applied. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  applied  to  pot  Roses  with 
better  results.  Having  a  climbing  Rose  much  attacked  by  aphides, 
I  mixed  some  of  this  compound  with  soft  water  and  sprinkled  the 
plant  over  with  it,  and  next  morning  very  few  insects  could  be  seen 
on  it.  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  nsefnlness  of  these  com. 
pounds,  that  I  intend  using  them  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  next 
year. — A.  Hcssack,  Ragley,  Alccster. 

Growing  Flowering  Plants  in  the  Shade  an  Evil.— 
Some  of  our  Primulas  are  flowering  very  well  this  autumn,  others 
very  poorly.  All  were  treated  alike,  except  that  the  best  bloomers 
were  gr«wu  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  worst  in  a  frame  facing- 
the  north,  at  the  back  of  a  ehed.  The  growth  of  the  latter  is  very 
soft,  and  I  attribute  th  sir  flowering  indifferently  to  their  being  grown 
in  the  shade.  From  what  I  can  notice  regarding  all  winter.flowering 
plants  I  would  say  the  more  fully  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  during 
their  whole  growing  season  the  better. — Cambbian. 

Chrysanthemums  in  a  Cat  State. — These  are  so  nseful  that 
I  find  it  to  be  a  good  practice  to  protect  a  few  plants,  when  tho 
blooms  are  expanding,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
excessive  downpours  of  rain,  high  winds,  and  early  frosts  having  cut 
short  the  display  out  of  doors,  more  especially  of  the  white  and 
yellow  kinds,  I  lifted  a  few  plants  and  placed  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  glass  roof,  where  they  are  affording  an  abundant  supply  of 
clear,  unblemished  flowers. — J.  G. 
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Taxus  ELEGAN'TissiMi. — Tbis  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  made  as  shown  in  fitj.  1,  and  put  in  in  August.  Well 
drain  some  (i-in.  pots,  and  fill  them  with  finely-sifted  sandy 
soil,  consisting  of  yellow  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts.  Press 
the  soil  down  firmly,  and  put  j  in.  of  sand  on  the  top ;  water 
through  a  fine-rosed  pot,  and,  when  settled,  insert  the  cuttings 
firmly  with  a  peg  or  dibber.  Plunge  the  pots  half-way  up  in 
a  tan  bed  without  any  covering,  and  without  surface  heat. 
They  generally  take  about  three  months  to  root,  when  they 
may  be  placed  upon  shelves  in  the  greenhouse  for  potting  off 
in  spring.  This  Yew  may  also  be  increased  by  grafting  in 
March.     Cat  the  stock  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  scion  as  in 


Fig.  1.  Pig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Gnttizigs  and  Grafts  of  Taxns  elegantissima. 

fig.  3,  bind  them  tightly  together  with  strong  thread  or  mat- 
ting, and  then  place  them  in  the  grafting  box,  when  they  will 
be  found  to  have  united,  and  be  ready  to  take  out  in  about  two 
months.  H.  H. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  STRIKING  CUTTINGS. 
A  PAPER  was  read  the  other  day  by  the  Rev.  George  Henslow, 
before  the  Linnfein  Society,  on  the  subject  of  "  Absorption  of 
water  by  leaves  and  the  green  parts  of  plants  generally,"  a 
fjuestion  which,  in  days  gone  by,  much  exercised  the  minds  of 
our  forefathers,  judging  by  the  voluminous  records  of  experi- 
ments they  made,  and  which  for  some  time,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  was  decided  in  the  negative.  Whatever  observers 
who  only  worked  in  their  laboratory  may  have  settled,  it  is 
certain  that  cultivators,  by  their  practice  of  constantly  syring- 
ing moisture-loving  plants,  &c.,  showed  that  they  were  satisfied 
that,  plants  did  absorb  moisture  through  their  leaves  and  green 
parts  generally,  as  well  as  by  their  roots  and  stems,  and  now 
time  in  its  flight  has  brought  up  again  the  question  merely 
to  show  how  unanimous  botanists,  experimenters,  and  culti- 
vators are  on  this  point,  namely,  that  a  plant  can  absorb  water 
more  or  less  by  all  its  green  parts  ;  and  the  well-known  experi- 
ment of  placing  cut  branches  or  shoots  in  the  sun  till  leaves 
and  tender  shoots  flag  severely,  and  afterwards  exposing  them 
to  the  night  dew,  was  cited  as  an  instance  in  point,  as  it  will 
be  found  that  next  morning  they  have  quite  regained  their 
freshness.  From  this,  now  an  accepted  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  die,  or  are  cut  off,  their  power  of 
absorption  is  lost  to  the  shoot,  and  it  suffers  accordingly  when 
placed,  as  we  will  first  suppose,  in  water;  and  Mr.  Henslow 
showed  how  very  greatly  cut  flowers  are  helped  to  keep  fresh 


by  their  stems  being  cut  rather  long,  and  the  leaves  thereon 
left  on  and  submerged  in  water.  The  Lilac  was  given  as  an 
instance  of  this,  and  it  was  also  stated  how  very  necessary  it 
was  to  keep  those  leaves  fresh  by  wiping  off  tbe  mucus  that 
collects,  and  thus  causes  decay  sooner  than  is  desirable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  cuttings,  which  are  usually 
placed  in  soil  rather  than  water,  and  thus  are  apt  to  flag,  and 
even  die  in  many  cases,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  I  wonld 
make  a  few  remarks,  as  it  seems  that  cultivators,  influenced 
perhaps  by  those  who  taught  that  leaves  did  not  absorb  water, 
err  in  practice  considerably;  and,  for  the  simplifying  of  the 
subject,  I  will  take  as  examples  those  plants  that  are  hardy 
enough  to  "  strike"  without  artificial  heat,  as,  though  in  many 
cases  they  are  very  easy  to  strike,  the  principle  applies  to  all 
alike.  How  common  a  practice  it  is  to  trim  off  all  the  leaves 
from  the  lower  part  of  a  cutting,  and  top  or  dock  the  ends  of 
those  that  are  left  on  (a  practice  necessitated  by  the  first  opera- 
tion), and  how  generally  do  cuttings  thus  treated  flag  terribly, 
whether  they  be  put  in  pots  or  in  the  open  border,  unless  a 
bell-glass  be  put  over  them  to  keep  up  a  saturated  atmosphere. 
A  shoot,  when  growing  on  its  parent  plant,  thrives  by  the 
circulation  and  elaboration  of  the  sap,  and  if  wounded  or 
purposely  cut,  as  in  a  layer,  the  descending  sap  speedily 
causes  a  callus  to  form,  which  in  its  turn  puts  out  roots.  This 
operation  must  also  take  place  in  a  cutting;  consequently,  the 
quicker  the  circulation  in  a  shoot  the  sooner  roots  are  formed, 
lb  should  therefore  be  our  endeavour  to  keep  up  as  brisk  a 
circulation  of  sap  as  possible  in  the  cutting,  and  not  check 
the  future  plant  by  stripping  it  of  nearly  all  its  leaves  and 
then,  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  that  operation,  put  a 
bell-glass  over  it,  reducing  evaporation,  and  with  it  the  cir- 
culation in  the  cutting,  to  a  minimum.  How  to  hit  the  happy 
mean  between  undae  evaporation  on  one  hand,  and  damping 
off  and  stagnation  on  the  other  is  most  easily  achieved  by 
simply  letting  "  well  alone,"  that  is,  by  planting  the  cutting 
with  all  its  leaves  on,  and  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  a  just 
proportion  between  the  buried  leaves  that  absorb,  and  the  ex- 
posed leaves  that  give  off  moisture,  so  that  with  a  fairly  moist 
soil  the  cutting  shall  not  flag  too  much,  or  be  gorged  with 
undigested  sap  by  having  almost  all  its  leaves  buried.  As  in 
cuttings  the  leaves  cannot  be  examined  or  sponged  to  avoid 
decay  as  long  as  possible,  the  soil  must  be  open  and  loosely 
broken  up,  so  that  air  may  penetrate  as  freely  as  may  bo  to 
the  buried  parts,  and  the  leaves  will  then,  if  other  conditions 
be  suitable,  last  until  roots  are  formed  and  give  an  impetus  to 
the  growth  of  the  cutting  that  will  be  speedily  noticed  by  any 
one  who  has  tried  such  a  plan.  Shoots  somewhat  larger  and 
longer  than  are  usually  taken  for  cuttings  are  the  most  desir- 
able for  this  mode  of  propagation,  which  might  be  called  the 
"rough  and  ready"  plan,  and  the  percentage  of  losses  will  be 
found  reduced  to  h!1  in  such  plants  as  Carnations  (especially 
the  free-growing  Cloves),  Pinks,  Mule  Pinks,  Roses  (both  Tea- 
scented  varieties  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals),  and  the  variegated 
varieties  of  such  things  as  shrubby  Veronicas,  especially 
the  silver  variegated  V.  Andersoni,  which  so  often  is  apt  to 
wither  up  or  damp  off  when  its  cuttings  are  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  put  in  a  pot ;  while  many  persons  have  lost  some 
pet  Carnations  by  trimming  off  and  docking  the  leaves  of  the 
cuttings  (like  a  horse's  tail),  which,  had  they  simply  been  planted 
as  they  were  taken  from  the  parent  plant,  but  with  greater 
length  of  "  grass  "  than  usual,  would  now  adorn  in  number  the 
gardens  of  their  admirer.^. 

Soils  and  situations  vary  so  greatly  that  no  positive  rule 
can  be  given  as  to  the  depth  such  cuttings  should  be  planted, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  one-third  of  the  shoot  above  ground 
is  tolerably  near  the  mark  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  soft-grow- 
ing plant  like  V.  Andersoni  var.  requires  to  bo  more  deeply 
planted  than  a  Carnation  cutting,  the  object  at  heart  being 
always  to  strike  the  happy  mean  between  absorption  and 
evaporation  without  the  need  for  bell-glasses  or  any  such  pro- 
tection. E.  H.  WOOJBALL. 


Pellaea  procnmbens. — This  makes  on  excellent  indoor  basket 
plant,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  suspended  by  means  of 
wires  from  tbe  roof.  It  ia  light  and  graceful  and  pleasing  in  colonr, 
itspinra)  being  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  green.  It  will  succeed  in 
any  light,  airy  room.  — S. 
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Brier  Stocks. — Although  there  can  be  little  qaestion  that  in  far 
the  greater  portion  of  Boils,  Roses  on  their  own  roots  for  general 
decorative  purposes  are  preferable  to  aach  aa  are  budded  on  either 
dwarf  or  tall  standards,  nevertheless,  for  some  positions,  standards 
are  useful,  and  by  cultivating  .Roses  in  that  way  the  advantage 
is  offered  that  in  the  case  of  any  new  or  scarce  variety  a  larger 
number  may  by  this  method  be  grown  np  to  a  blooming  state  in  a 
shorter  time  than  by  having  them  on  their  own  roots.  Where  they 
are  to  be  increased  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  annually  to  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  stocks  for  the  number  intended  to  be  budded, 
a,nd  in  this  case  as  in  all  others  of  propagation,  it  is  well  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  in  procuring  enough,  so  as  to  allow  for  any  that  may  not 
take,  or  which,  even  after  the  inserted  bads  have  become  established, 
may  not  grow  away  freely,  for,  especially  where  Roses  are  grown  on 
the  Dog  Rose,  the  stocks  of  which  are  got  from  the  usual  source,  a 
very  great  difference  will  be  found  in  the  progress  which  the  plants 
make,  a  difference  that  in  most  cases  may  bo  traced  to  the  more  or 
iess  vigorous  condition  of  the  stocks,  that  in  themselves  differ  very 
much  after  planting  in  the  way  in  which  they  make  roots  and  tho 
strength  which  they  consequently  attain,  on  which  latter  will,  in  a 
great  measure  depend  the  progress  the  Roses  budded  upon  them  are 
a-ble  to  make. 

Selection  of  th.e  Briers. — The  above  matter  rests  a  good  deal 
upon  selecting  such  Briers  as  are  suitable  for  the  purpose;  they 
should  consist,  so  far  as  possible,  of  comparatively  young  Briers 
alone,  rejecting  all  that  have  attained  that  very  hard  condition  of  the 
wood  and  rusty  brown  colour  in  the  bark  which  is  directly  indicative 
of  their  being  old  and  much  less  likely  to  form  new  roots  freely,  and 
grow  away  with  the  vigour  necessary  to  support  and  furnigh  heads 
of  a  considerable  size  in  little  time.  From  observation  in  this  matter, 
extending  over  a  long  period,  I  am  convinced  that  one  half  the  failures 
of  Roses  individually,  when  budded  on  the  Dog  Rose,  are  traceable 
to  the  stocks  being  too  old  when  got  in.  No  time  should  now  be  lost 
in  procuring  them.  In  carrying  out  the  operation  it  is  usual  to  cat 
away  most  of  the  existing  roots  ;  in  fact,  the  stocks  may  generally 
be  said,  when  ready  for  planting,  to  have  more  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  walking  slick,  the  head  of  which  represents  the  amount  of 
root  left  adhering  to  the  stock  ;  but  where  young  Briers,  that  is,  such 
as  are  about  of  a  couple  of  years'  growth,  though  often  springing 
from  the  base  cf  plants  mach  older  than  this,  can  bo  got  they  are 
about  the  best,  and  if  more  of  the  roots,  particularly  those  that  are 
the  smallest,  can  be  secured  without  mutilation,  there  is  no  question 
they  will  grow  away  much  freer  than  when  less  are  retained.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  grow  for  sale,  where  the  stocks  have  often  to  be 
procured  from  considerable  distances,  and  made  up  in  bundles  so  as 
to  occupy  the  least  room,  a  large  amount  of  root  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  with  private  growers,  whose  requii-ements  are  limited,  there 
will  generally  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  like  that  here  in- 
dicated. 

Planting*. — With  thoee  to  whom  this  wotk  may  happen  to  be  new, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  above  all  things  it  is  requisite 
in  the  planting  of  these  Brier  stocks  to  be  careful  not  to  put  them  in 
too  deeply,  as  the  Brier  is  a  surface  rooter,  and  deep  planting  is  fatal 
to  it.  A  very  slight  examination  as  to  its  roots  being  located  so  near 
the  surface  in  places  where  it  establishes  itself  naturally,  will  do  more 
to  convince  any  one  of  the  fact  than  anything  that  can  be  said.  If, 
in  planting,  the  roots  are  covered  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient,  treading  the  earth  so  as  to  make  it  firm  over  them.  The  Brier 
grows  much  better  in  a  strong,  heavy  soil  than  in  such  as  is  light 
and  saudy,  and,  in  planting  Brier  stocks  with  a  view  to  Roses  being 
budded  upon  them,  so  far  as  possible,  land  of  this  description  should 
be  chosen,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  suffioiently  dry,  and  if  not 
naturally  so  it  must  be  drained  to  effect  this.  The  stocks  may  be 
planted  in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  and  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  between  the  rows ;  where 
room  can  be  spared,  the  latter  distance  is  preferable,  as  it  leaves 
more  space  for  cleaning  the  ground,  and  the  operation  of  budding 
when  it  has  to  be  performed.  Immediately  they  are  planted  they 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  being  secured  in  their  positions.  This  can 
be  best  done  by  procuring  some  long,  straight  Hazel  or  Ash  rods, 
such  as  are  suitable  for  tall  Scarlet  Runner  sticks,  or  even  longer  if 
obtainable,  driving  a  stout  stake  into  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  row 
of  stocks,  and  another  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  rod  already 
named,  which  must  be  tied  horizontally  to  these  upright  sticks.  Each 
stock  can  be  then  easily  fastened  to  it  with  a  bit  of  tar  twine, 
proceeding  in  this  way  till  the  whole  are  secured.  If  the  sticks  and 
twine  thus  used  are  of  fair  quality  they  will  last  well  for  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  until  the  Roses  are  ready  for  removal,  and  with  the 
limited  numbers  required  in  private  establishments  it  is  better  to 
treat  them  so  than  to  leave  them  loosely  blowing  about  in  the  wind. 


Manetti  Stocks.— Where  Manetti  stocks  are  used  it  is  well  at 
once  to  get  them  planted  similarly  to  the  above  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  budded.  This  stock  will  succeed  in  soils  of  a  much 
lighter  description  than  required  for  the  Dog  Rose.  It  will  also  bear 
planting  somewhat  deeper,  but  with  this,  as  all  others,  it  is  well  to 
avoid  covering  the  roots  too  deeply.  There  is  one  advantage  in  using 
both  the  Brier  and  the  Manetti  stocks,  that  is,  their  giving  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  better  than  where  one  stock  alone  is  employed. 

Rose  Stocks  from  Cuttings. — Private  growers,  who  annually 
bud  even  a  small  quantity  of  standards  or  half-standards,  would  do 
well  to  propagate  each  year  a  sufficient  number  of  these  from  cut- 
tings. Of  the  Brier  especially,  stocks  raised  in  this  way  will  be  found 
to  have  a  great  dtal  more  active  feeding  roots  at  the  time  they  are 
budded  than  those  that  are  had  from  the  ordinary  sources — the  hedge, 
rows  or  woods.  The  stocks  so  raised  will  also  possess  the  very  great 
advantage  that  they  can  be  budded  just  when  they  have  attained 
sufficient  age  and  strength,  in  which  case  the  union  of  the  buds  with 
the  stock  will  be  much  moro  natural  and  reciprocal  than  that  which 
occurs  where  the  hard  old  Brier  is  headed  back,  and  the  buds  are 
inserted  in  the  shoots  which  break  from  it. 

Treatment  of  Stock  Cuttings.— In  the  preparation  of  the 
cuttings,  all  that  is  required  is  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
stout  young  shoots  of  the  current  gear's  growth,  cutting  them  into 
lengths  of  about  8  in.  or  10  in.,  having  a  joint  for  the  base  of  each, 
and  inserting  them  to  about  half  their  depth  in  the  ground.  They 
may  be  put  in  in  rows  like  anything  of  a  similar  character,  3  in,  or 
■1  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  with  some  15  in.  or  18  in.  from  row  to  row, 
which  will  allow  of  enough  room  for  hoeing.  In  the  spring  when  they 
commence  growth,  all  the  shoots  from  each  must  be  rubbed  off,  ex- 
cepting one,  60  as  to  direct  the  whole  of  the  strength  into  that  which 
is  retained,  for  which  choose  the  one  best  placed  and  likely  to  make  a 
good  clean  growth. 

Supports  to  Roses  permanently  Planted. — It  is  well  at 
this  time  to  go^over  the  whole  stock  of  permanently  planted  standard 
and  half.standard  Roses,  to  see  that  the  stakes  and  ties  which  support 
and  hold  them  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  for  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  them  left  through  the  winter  season  broken  loose  from  the 
stakes  and  swinging  about  in  the  wind,  under  the  impression  that 
little  harm  will  arise  from  this  on  account  of  their  being  denuded  of 
leaves  and  no  growth  going  on,  which  is  anything  but  correct,  for 
when  the  heads  are  swayed  about,  it  wrenches  and  strains  the  roots 
immediately  at  the  collar  of  the  plant,  and  should  sufficient  frost 
occur  to  congeal  the  earth  around  the  stems,  then  the  bark  at  this 
point  is  often  chafed  and  injured. 

Periodical  taking    up  of   Standard  and  Half-Standard 

E-Oses. — Budded  Roses,  especially  those  that  are  on  Brier  stocks, 
mostly  require  taking  up  every  three  years  or  so,  with  a  view  to  com- 
pletely removing  the  suckers  that  they  usually  more  or  less  produce, 
and  which  can  only  be  partially  got  at  without  taking  up.  Where 
this  needs  to  be  done,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  its  completion,  as  the 
further  through  the  winter  it  is  delayed,  the  more  its  effects  will  be 
apparent  in  the  reduced  quantity  of  bloom  produced  by  the  plants 
next  summer.  Where  a  considerable  space  is  occupied  in  the  form  of 
a  border  or  a  quarter,  it  is  well  to  commence  at  one  end,  taking  a  row 
np,  and  going  over  each  plant,  removing  not  only  the  suckers  that  exist, 
but  the  strong,  sappy,  root-like  growth  from  which  they  proceed,  and 
which,  if  examined,  will  be  found  furnished  with  plump,  prominent 
buds  ready  for  pushing  up  aboveground  when  growth  commences  in  the 
spring.  Even  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  Rose 
growing  will  very  easily  detect  the  difference  between  these  thick, 
fleshy  sucker  roots,  and  the  real  feeding  fibres  that  have  been  made, 
the  whole  of  which  latter  should  be  as  little  mutilated  or  broken  in 
taking  up  as  can  be,  retaining  them  all,  in  replanting  spreading  them 
well  out  in  their  natural  position.  Whatever  manure  is  required 
should  be  added  at  the  time,  digging  the  ground  well ;  the  removal  of 
the  plants  giving  an  opportunity  for  doing  this  deeper  and  much 
more  effectually  than  has  been  possible  since  they  were  last  put  in. 
The  replanting,  as  well  as  immediately  staking  and  tying,  should  be 
carried  out  all  through  as  the  work  proceeds,  by  which  means  the 
roots  will  not  be  subjected  to  exposure  to  the  weather  or  being 
twisted  and  broken  in  heeling-in,  as  is  more  or  less  inevitable  if  the 
whole  of  the  plants  were  taken  up  and  the  ground  all  dug  before  any 
were  returned  to  their  places.  The  groand  can  be  also  left  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  condition  through  not  being  trampled  upon  to  any 
inj'urioas  extent,  as  is  unavoidable  in  planting  after  it  has  all  beea 
dug  over, — T.  Baines. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Palms  and  Dracaenas  for  Greenhouse  Decoration. — Those 
who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  plant  stove  wherein  a  sufficient 
temperature  can  be  maintained  daring  the  winter  season  to  preserve 
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m  a  healthy  condition  snch  plants  as  require  coDtinnons  artificial  heat, 
are  freqaently  deterred  from  growing  many  Bubjecta  which  otherwise 
they  woald  caltivate  ;  for  instance,  Palms,  from  their  beauty  and 
diversity  of  habit,  would  be  almost  certain  to  find  a  place  in  their 
collections,  were  it  not  for  the  general  impression  that  they  cannot  bo 
properly  developed  without  a  high  temperature  and  roomy  houses, 
neither  of  which  are  required  for  many  handsome  kinds ;  for  even  the 
large-growing  species  of  Palms,  more  than  most  other  plants,  are 
capable  of  being  kept  in  a  small  yet  healthy  state  for  years  by  simply 
restricting  them  in  pot-room.  The  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  these  in  recent  times  has  so  far  reduced  the  price  as  to  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  feel  disposed  to  possess  them.  They  are 
very  easily  grown,  bat  there  is  one  essential  point  in  connection  with 
their  well-being  that  it  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  their  cultivation,  and  that  is,  the  soil  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry.  This  treatment  is  all  the  more  requisite 
for  any  plant  when  its  roots  are  much  restricted  in  a  small  pot,  but 
particularly  with  Palms,  that  are  especially  water-loving  subjects. 
Amongst  the  most  suitable  Palms  for  growing  in  an  ordinary  green, 
house  are  the  following  : — Areca  Baueri,  A.  monostachya,  Cocoa 
chilensis,  C.  Frocopeana,  C.  coronata,  Chamserops  Fortunei,  C.  hnmilis, 

C.  robnata,  C.  tomentosa,  Seatorthia  elegans,  Thrinax  parviflora, 
Kentia  australia,  K.  Belmoreana,  K.  Foateriana,  K.  Canterburyana, 
and  Corypha  australis.  Although  many  of  these  species  are  of  large 
size  when  fully  developed,  yet  by  managing  them  in  the  way  above 
described,  th»ir  growth  can  be  kept  within  bounds.  Those  who  have 
a  Vinery  will  find  that  the  above  plants  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  growing  under  them,  as  they  will  afford  the  Palms  the 
shade  requisite  to  keep  their  leaves  from  being  scorched  in  summer. 
They  should  be  procured  in  6. in.  potg,  and  will  not  require  for  three 
or  four  years  those  oE  a  larger  size  than  8  in.  or  10  in.  in  diameter. 
If  at  any  time  the  leaves  assume  a  yellow  hue  they  should  have  a 
few  applications  of  manure  water,  which  will  impart  to  them  a 
darker  tint  of  green ;  but  stimulants  of  this  nature  should  not  be 
used  regularly  to  plants  that  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  compara. 
tively  small  state,  as  their  continued  use  would  induce  an  increase  in 
leaf  growth  to  an  extent  that  would  necessitate  larger  pots  than 
should  be  given  them  under  the  restricted  conditions  of  growth  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  There  are  several  other  plants  of  a  like 
description  that  can  with  advantage  be  grown  in  a  similar  house ; 
amongst  which  may  be  named  the  varieties  of  Draccena  that  will 
succeed  in  a  greenhouse  through  the  winter,  the   best  of  which  are 

D.  australis,  D.  cannoetolia,  D.  lineata,  D.  rubra,  and  D.  Teitchi. 
These  can  be  cultivated  in  moderate-sized  pots,  from  8  in.  to  12  in. 
in  diameter,  in  which  they  will  prosper  for  several  years  if  carefully 
kept  tree  from  insects,  especially  red  spider,  to  which  they  are  some- 
what liable  in  summer,  and  which,  if  left  unmolested,  soon  turns  the 
leaves  yellow,  and  causes  them  to  fall  off  prematurely.  Another 
nearly  allied,  very  handsome  plant  (Cordyline  indivisa)  is  a  fitting 
companion  to  the  above  ;  it  is  a  much  slower  grower,  and  never 
attains  in  a  cultivated  state  such  a  height  as  the  Dracceuas,  but  must 
have  more  root  room  allotted  to  it  as  it  increases  in  size  than  those 
plants,  yet  it  should  not  be  overpotted.  A  15-in.  pot  is  large  enough 
for  a  good-sized  specimen,  and  care  must  be  taken  never  to  over- 
water  it,  especially  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  roota 
are  at  rest,  or  it  will  perish.  During  the  dull  season  the  soil  should 
be  kept  as  dry  as  is  requisite  in  Pme-apple  culture.  Corresponding 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  drainage  perfect;  and  the  soil  used 
in  potting  should  be  snch  that  will  insure  the  water  passing  readily 
through  it. 

Azaleas. — These  will  now  be  fast  shedding  their  leaves,  which,  if 
they  are  in  the  desired  condition,  will  turn  yellow  before  falling  off. 
The  dull  season  and  diminished  leaf  surface  which  the  plants  possess 
will  now  necessitate  a  reduction  of  water ;  that  is,  the  soil  must 
now  be  allowed  to  become  drier  before  water  is  given  than  hitherto, 
otherwise  the  fine  feeding  roots  are  liable  to  perish.  Keep  all  the 
plants  required  for  late  flowering  aa  cool  aa  can  be  without  subjecting 
them  to  injury  by  frost. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — To  these  admit  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  but  avoid  cold  draughts.  Keep  them  occasionally  turned 
round,  especially  in  lean-to  houses,  or  they  get  one-sided.  Keep  the 
whole  of  the  stock  near  the  glass,  by  which  means  the  plants  will 
bear  standing  closer  together  than  if  they  were  farther  from  the 
light,  but  on  no  account  crowd  them.  Forward,  as  time  can  be 
found,  tying  and  training,  being  careful  to  remove  all  old  ligatures 
that  otherwise  may  cut  the  shoots  as  they  gradually  thicken.  Clean 
out  all  dead  leaves  from  the  plants,  and  remove  all  green  Mosa  froui 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  but  on  no  account  resort  to  the  practice  of 
surface.dressiug  by  adding  fresh  soil  to  the  top  of  the  ball;  this  is 
frequently  done  periodically.  No  practice,  however,  can  be  worae, 
as  the  nearer  to  the  surface,  even  partially  exposed,  the  thick  roots 


that  proceed  immediately  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  are,  the  more 
likely  the  plants  are  to  live  long.  Plants  that  have  their  surface 
roots  buried  too  deeply  generally  go  off  at  the  collar. 

Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  and  Cyclamens. — If  pots  of  Fuoh. 
sias  that  were  struck  in  August  for  flowering  the  ensuing  spring  are 
very  full  of  roots,  shift  them  into  others  1  in.  larger  ;  if  they  are 
growing  fast,  nip  out  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots,  so  as  to  induce 
the  formation  of  aide  growihs.  See  that  the  leaves  are  free  from  red 
spider,  or  they  will  turn  yellow  and  fall  off,  spoiling  the  beauty  of 
the  plants.  If  these  spring-blooming  Fuchsias  can  be  kept  through 
the  winter  in  a  night  temperature  of  48^  or  50'  they  will  be  all  the 
better,  as,  so  treated,  they  will  make  more  growth  and  flower  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  would  do ;  but  if  there  is  no  convenience  for 
keeping  them  in  this  way,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  greenhouse.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  sown  during  summer 
must  be  shitted  into  larger  pots  as  those  they  occupy  get  filled  with 
roots ;  for,  if  allowed  to  become  pot-bound,  they  will  not  grow  freely 
afterwards.  They  require  a  more  open  description  of  soil  than 
Pelargoniums;  in  addition  to  manure  they  should,  therefore,  have  a 
fifth  part  rotten  leaf-mould  ;  the  soil,  too,  should  not  be  made  so 
very  hard  in  the  pots,  but  only  just  pressed  moderately  firm  with  the 
fingers  ;  the  plants  should  also  be  kept  much  more  moiat  at  the  roots 
than  would  do  for  Pelargoniums.  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  which  are 
so  useful  for  flowering  in  pots,  and,  when  well  managed,  last  so  much 
longer  in  bloom  than  the  herbaceous  kinds,  should  now  receive  atten- 
tion ;  such  as  have  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  and  are  intended  for 
coming  into  flower  early  in  spring,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom  ;  if  the  plants  are  large,  they  will  bear 
shifting  into  8-in.  pots,  using  good  rich  loam,  and  treating  them 
generally  aa  advised  for  the  herbaceous  sorts.  Primulas  now  coming 
into  flower  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  without 
touching  it,  as,  thus  situated,  they  will  be  able  to  bear  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water  without  being  so  subject  to  damp  off  aa  when 
further  from  the  light.  Give  liquid  manure  to  the  earliest  flowering 
planta  every  other  time  they  need  water ;  from  -10 '  to  45'  is  a  suitable 
heat  for  them  at  night  during  winter ;  for,  thus  kept,  they  are  not 
nearly  ao  liable  to  rot  off  at  the  collar  as  when  grown  in  a  lower  tem- 
perature. Cyclamens  will  also  flower  satisfactorily  in  a  house  in 
which  a  similar  temperature  is  maintained.  Aa  they  will  now  be 
commencing  to  push  up  their  flowers,  they  will  bo  benefited  by 
all  the  light  that  can  be  afforded  them,  for,  when  kept  far  from 
the  glass,  the  flower  stems  often  rot  off  at  the  bottom  before  the 
blossoms  open. 

Flower   Garden. 

Late.sown  annuals,  which  are  intended  to  stand  the  winter  and 
flower  early  in  spring,  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  slight  protection 
of  some  sort,  such  as  a  few  Tew  or  Laurel  boughs  stuck  amongst 
them  ;  and  beds  of  Fuchsias  and  other  half-hardy  plants  (which  have 
already  been  cut  down  by  frost)  should  now  be  covered,  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  with  tan,  sawdust,  or  cinder.ashes.  Attend  very  care, 
fully  now  to  the  wants  of  beddiug-ont  stock  of  all  aorta,  more  particu- 
larly to  that  portion  of  it  which  may  still  occupy  cold  pits  and  frames. 
Frequently  remove  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  and  cover  up  when- 
ever dan'^er  from  frost  is  apprehended.  Little  water  will  be  required 
at  present,  but  where  this  is  found  to  be  really  necessary,  let  it 
be  supplied  early  on  fine  mild  days,  when  air  can  be  afterwards 
freely  admitted,  in  order  to  dry  the  foliage,  if  possible,  before 
nightfall;  and,  in  structures  in  which  there  are  means  of  apply- 
ing fire-heat,  this  should  be  done  occasionally  during  fine  days, 
accompanied  by  abundant  ventilation,  to  drive  off  aa  much  aa  possible 
of  the  damp  which,  at  this  season,  is  so  frequently  injurious  to  such 
stock. 

Herbaceous  Plants.— Outdoor  plants  in  bloom  are  very  scarce 
during  the  present  month,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Christmas  Uoses,  a 
few  Chrysanthemums — as  most  of  them  that  have  not  been  protected 
have  been  destroyed  in  a  great  measure  by  frost — Panaies,  Laurua. 
tinuaes,  Jasminnra  nudiflorum,  Cydonia  japonica  (just  beginning  to 
expand),  and  a  few  others.  Cut  down  Chrysanthemums  when  they 
have  done  flowering,  and  protect  their  roots  by  means  of  a  layer  of 
coal  ashes ;  indeed,  coal  ashea  are  very  uaeful  for  thia  purpose  in 
general  with  heibaceous  plants  as  a  protection  from  frost,  wet,  and 
slugs,  and  they  have  always  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance.  Do  not  dig 
amongst  this  class  of  plants  at  present,  merely  cut  away  all  decayed 
stems,  strew  some  leaf  soil  or  ashea  over  their  crowns,  clean  the 
ground  about  them,  and  leave  all  undiaturbed  till  early  spring. 
Where  any  improvement  ia  intended  do  not  hesitate  to  accomplish  it 
aa  long  as  the  weather  ia  favourable,  for  the  more  that  ia  done  in  thia 
way  in  winter  the  less  will  there  be  to  do  in  the  busy  season  of 
sowing  and  transplanting  in  spring.  Many  little  Alpinea  and  choice 
herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in  frames  in  winter,  chiefly  to  protect 
them  from  the  excessive  wet  and  changeableness  of  our  climate,  and 
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to  form  specimens.  These  pot  plants  only  require  immunifcj  from 
wet,  plenty  of  ventilation,  a  eool  temperature,  and  shelter  from  very 
Lard  frost. 

Draining  Lawos  and  Walks. —The  heavy  rainfall  of  the  pre. 
sent  autumn  has  been  snch  as,  in  thi  case  of  lawns  and  pleasure 
crcunds,  to  show  where  any  defect  or  deficiency  in  the  way  of  drain- 
age  exists  ;  and  where  work  of  this  nature  has  to  be  done,  there  is  no 
better  time  than  the  present  for  carryiDg  it  out.  Here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden,  the  depth  to  which  the  drains  should  be  cut 
inubt  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  land.  On  lawcs  where 
the  soil  is  retentive,  enough  open  material,  ench  as  clinkers,  brick 
robbifih,  or  burnt  clay  should  be  placed  over  the  pipes  in  such  qnan- 
tity  as  to  fill  up  to  within  10  in.  or  12  in.  of  the  surface.  By  this 
means  water  will  much  more  quickly  find  its  way  into  the  drains. 
The  necessity  for  removing  all  stagnant  water,  cons'^quent  upon 
badly  drained  walks,  is  equally  pressing.  It  frequently  happens  that 
however  well  ench  work  has  been  done  in  the  first  instance,  the  drains 
get  choked  np  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  roots  of  Irees.  Where 
there  are  indications  of  any  defects  of  this  kind,  they  should  at  once  be 
remedied,  in  all  cases  putting  in  tiles  large  enough  to  carry  the  water 
off  as  fast  as  it  falls,  even  during  the  heaviest  thunder  showers.  Any 
insufficiency  in  this  respect  entails  a  great  deal  of  labour  by  the  dis- 
placement of  the  gravel,  and  the  accumulation  of  soil  and  sediment 
upon  the  surface,  after  which  a  walk  never  looks  well  until  the  gravel 
ia  turned,  or  some  fresh  material  added  to  the  top.  For  draios  in  paths 
the  pipes  should  be  always  laid  sufficiently  deep  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
oftbeseverest  and  most  protracted  frosts;  for,  wheu  ordinary  unglazed 
pipes  are  nsed,  if  frozen  with  the  moisture  which  they  must  have 
absorbed  in  thera,  they  are  certain  to  be  destroyed.  Nothing  less 
than  a  depth  of  12  in.  or  14  in.  is  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way  from  this  cause. 

"Wa'k  Making. — It  is  very  common,  especially  in  small  sub- 
urban gardens  to  see  the  walks  so  badly  made  in  the  first  instance, 
even  when  enough  gravel  has  been  used,  aa  to  render  them  soft  and 
uncomfortable  after  any  considerable  amount  of  rain  has  fallen. 
This  generally  arises  from  the  gravel  being  spread  on  them  without 
care,  rough  and  fine  being  indiscriaiinately  mixed  together.  Where 
spch  a  state  of  things  exists,  the  best  way  is  to  begin  at  one  end,  and 
sift  the  whole  over  again,  passing  it  first  through  a  1^-in.  meshed 
riddle,  and  afterwards  through  a  second  of  J-in.  mesh,  putting  tho 
large  stones  at  the  bottom  immediately  over  the  drains,  the  second 
size  upon  them,  and  the  fine  gravel  on  the  surface.  By  this  means, 
one  of  the  greatest  comforts  in  a  garden  may  be  secured — an  efficient 
path,  through  which  the  water  can  quickly  penetrate,  leaving  the 
surface  dry  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon.  An  essential  in  all  walk- 
making  is  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  "  eyes  "  or  gratings  to  carry 
cff  the  surface  water.  Where  the  ground  is  hilly,  these  should  be 
placed  at  short  intervals  apart,  as,  when  the  descent  is  quick,  there 
is  the  most  danger  of  the  gravel  being  washed  up  during  heavy  rains. 
The  formation  of  new  walks,  where  required,  ehouli  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  for  at  to  time  during  the  whole  year  can  such  work  be 
carried  out  with  greater  advantage  than  at  present,  before  the  winter 
frosts  set  in. 

Clearing  up  and  Storing*  Leaves  —Now  that  the  leaves 
have,  for  tbe  most  part,  fallen,  means  should  be  taken  to  clear  up 
pleasure  grounds  for  the  winter.  If  possible,  chooaa  dry  weathtr 
for  sweeping  lawns  and  gravel  walks,  for,  not  only  can  the  work  be 
done  much  more  quickly  when  the  ground  is  dry,  but  both  Grass  and 
gravel  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  when  clearing  up  is  done 
daring  wet  weather.  Leaf-mould  is  so  eesfntial  for  mixing  with 
potting  soil  and  for  other  purpoees,  that  it  ia  always  well  to  secure  a 
good  stock  of  leaves  for  this  purpose,  and  such  kinds  as  those  of 
Oak  and  Beech  are  preferable  to  the  softer  sorts,  like  thnse  of 
Chestnut,  Plane,  Elm,  or  Lime  ;  but  where  the  former  cannot  be  had, 
the  latter  should  not  be  rejected.  Id  addition  to  their  uie  as  leaf. 
mould,  as  many  &a  possible  ought  to  be  secured  aa  will  suffice  in 
the  spring  to  mix  at  the  rate  of  one-half  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
manore  for  hotbed  making,  as  well  as  for  forcing  Seakale  and 
Bhnbarb  during  the  winter.  The  leaves,  as  gathered,  should  be 
regularly  stacked  up  in  a  heap  in  the  frame  ground,  or  some  similar 
out -of.  the.  way  corner,  and  enclosed,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  about.  In  gardens  where  leaves  abound,  it  id  much  better  to 
dig  all  in  that  lie  amongst  shrubs  than  to  rake  them  cff,  as,  when 
buried  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  shrubs,  they  materially  assist 
them,  especially  if  the  roots  of  the  latter  are  at  all  robbed  by  those 
of  deciduous  trees. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  a  sowing  of  Cuonmbera  now,  in  order  to 
fnrnieh  plants  for  potting  out  about  the  middle  of  next  month,  and 
if  the  seeds  are  soaked  in  warm  water  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours 
they  will  germinate  much  quicker  than  they  otherwise  would  do : 


place  th3  vessel  containing  the  seeds  on  or  near  the  hot-water  pipes, 
80  as  to  secure  a  steady  temperature  of  85^  or  90''.  I  have  frequently 
soaked  them  thus  till  the  seeds  sprouted,  when  I  wanted  to  push  the 
plants  on,  and  when  afterwards  planted  in  pots  of  warm,  light  soil, 
the  plants  have  appeared  in  three  or  four  days.  Almost  every  grower 
has  some  favourite  Cucumber  for  early  forcing,  but,  for  the  supply  of 
a  family,  Telegraph  ia  a  reliable  variety.  Where,  as  in  many  places, 
glass  structures  are  limited.  Cucumbers  may  be  successfully  grown 
in  pots  or  boxes  in  any  house  in  which  a  suitable  temperature  is  kept 
np,  such  as  one  in  which  Sowers  are  forced.  They  may  be  elevated 
on  back  shelves  and  the  shoots  trained  over  the  pathway  or  down 
the  rafters.  Thus  treated  they  do  not  obstruct  light  from  plants 
underneath  them.  Where  new  Potatoes  of  good  flavour  are  re- 
quired  early,  a  few  se'ected  tubers  of  the  old  Ashleaf  or  any 
other  good  early  variety  may  be  potted  in  4;V-in.  pots,  one  tuber 
in  each  pot,  and  placed  in  a  Vinery  or  Peach  house  just  started. 
Never  allow  more  than  one  shoot  to  grow  from  each  tuber;  more 
growth  only  tends  to  produce  small  tubers  and  retard  maturity.  When 
they  come  up,  and  before  they  become  pot-boand,  either  plant  them 
in  a  prepared  hotbed,  or  pot  thera  into  larger  pots,  with  the  view  of 
growing  them  on  in  the  house  till  the  crop  is  fit  for  use.  I  prefer  the 
former  plan,  when  it  can  be  conveniently  done  ;  but  a  fa'r  amount  of 
success  may  be  obtained  by  the  latter  method,  if  the  pots  can  be 
placed  in  a  light  position— success  or  failure  depending,  in  fact,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  this  ;  have  all  leaves  raked  up  aid  stacked  in  a 
convenient  place  for  making  hotbeds,  as  the  season  advances.  Oik 
leaves  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  meet  lasting.  If  early 
Radishes  and  Carrots  are  required,  a  hotbed  may  now  be  made  np  for 
them,  composed  of  about  equal  portions  of  leaves  and  stable  mannre  ; 
and,  when  the  heat  has  become  steady,  apply  about  5  in.  of  light 
sandy  soil,  and  sow  early  French  Horn  Carrots  in  shallow  drills  6  in. 
apart,  and  afterwards  scatter  thinly  a  few  Radish  seeds  all  over  the 
surface.  The  Radishes  will  be  drawn  before  the  Carrots  require 
the  space.  Whenever  severe  frost  sets  in,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  protecting  materials  for  Celery  and  other  crops,  the  plants 
should  always  be  allowed  to  remain  covered  till  everything  is  com- 
pletely thawed. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

December  9. — Potting  another  batch  of  Potatoes  that  have  been 
previously  started  in  the  Pine  stove.  Pruning  first  Muscat. house, 
and  washing  the  paint  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water.  Finishing 
pruning,  and  nailing  Pears  on  east  and  west  walla.  Taking  up  Boa 
edgings  and  re-making  them. 

Dec.  10.— Putting  a  few  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  into  their  flower- 
ing pots.  Getting  more  leaves  into  pot  Vine  pit,  in  order  to  increase 
tho  bottom. heat.  Collecting  horse  manure  for  Mushroom  beds, 
and  turning  over  a  large  heap  to  sweeten.  Getting  np  a  few  more 
clumps  of  Mint  for  forcing.  Veilch'e  Autumn  Self-proterting  Broc- 
coli still  in  fine  condition. 

Dec.  11. — Shifting  Campanulas.  Putting  into  gentle  beat  a  few 
plants  of  Diolytra  and  Deutzia  gracilis.  Painting  Muscat  Vines, 
lightly  forking  over  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  adding  a  little 
more  fiesh  loam  to  it.  Fumigating  Cinerarias  and  Cucumbers  to  kill 
greenfly.  Clearing  all  leaves  and  rubbish  out  of  all  the  spouting  ; 
also  all  catcbpools,  so  that  heavy  storms  may  pass  off  freely. 

Dec.  13.  — Getting  into  the  forcing-pits  more  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Ilyacintba,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  Cyclamens.  Covering  up  more  Ea- 
dive  and  Lettuce  to  blanch.  Levelling  ground  in  pleasure  grounds, 
and  laying  down  new  turf.  Looking  over  fruit  room,  and  clearing 
away  any  fruits  that  are  decaying. 

Dec.  13.  —  Gettirg  in  100  pots  of  Oib:)rn'd  Forcing  French  Beans, 
and  adding  a  little  more  earth  to  those  already  up.  Forking  up 
shrubbery  borders,  and  getting  them  filled  with  spring  flowering 
plants.  Getting  a  pit  filled  with  leaves  in  which  to  plunge  Straw- 
berry plants.  Pushing  on  with  trenching  as  fast  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Looking  over  the  Pines,  watering  and  tying  up  all  that 
require  it. 

Dec.  14. — Clearing  up  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down  all 
gravel  firmly.  Looking  over  Grapes  in  bottles,  removing  any  that 
are  bad,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required.  Thinning-out  Mig- 
nonette, and  tying  np  that  which  ia  in  a  more  forward  state.  Fruit 
in  use  for  dessert— Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  Medlars,  and  Nuts. 
—  W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Late  Peas. — Dr.  Maclean  I  have  found  to  be  a  good  Pea  for  late  use; 
the  laat  dish  gathered  here  this  season  waa  on  October  25.  With  me 
this  hag  not  been  a  good  season  for  late  Peas. — W.  Divers,  Wierfon, 

near  Maidstone. 
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STEEL  BRUSHES  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 
As  an  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  fruit-tree  scraper, 
Dr.  Lucas,  Director  of  the  Rentlina;en  Pomological  Institution, 
recommends  steel  brushes,  made  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations.  He  has  found  them  very  efficacious  in 
removing  Moss,  Lichen,  American  blight,  &o.,  and  dislodging 
the  different  insects  which  infest  the  bark.  According  to  the 
description  of  tree,  and  part  to  be  scrubbed,  should  the  pre- 
ference be  given  to  one  or  other  kind  of  brush.  Whilst  in  the 
case  of  young  trees  the  curved  brush  (fig.  1),  with  handle  and 


Figl. 

shorter  wires,  answers  the  purpose  best,  in  that  of  older  ones  a 
somewhat  larger  brush — say  3  in.  broad  instead  of  H  in.,  by  IH 
in.  in  length — with  longer  wires  is  found  more  useful;  and,  when 
it  is  desired  to  scrape  the  branches  of  tall  trees,  the  operator 
has  in  fig.  2  a  very  suitable  brush,  a  long  rod  being  fitted  into 


the  hole.  In  the  brushes  made  by  Mr.  Petzhold,  of  Chemmitz, 
in  rfaxony — those  tested  by  Dr.  Lucas^to  meet  all  wants  or 
fancies,  the  wires  vary  not  only  in  length  and  strength,  but 
also  in  arrangement,  being  sometimes  in  clusters  or  circles, 
.ind  sometimes  in  rows.  The  price  of  the  brushes  ranges 
between  Ss.  and  <t=.  T,  S. 


FORMING  NEW  RASPBERRY  PLANTATIONS. 
Altuougu  the  Raspberry  is  not  a  favourite  fruit  for  dessert,  it 
is  much  valued  for  preserving  in  various  ways,  and  for  such 
purposes  I  grow  it  extensively.  The  best  way  of  increasing 
the  stock  of  Raspberries  is  to  make  plants  of  the  young  sice 
growths  or  suckers.  Healthy  old  plants  always  throw  out 
quantities  of  them  during  summer,  and  now,  just  when  the 
leaves  are  falling,  is  the  lime  to  detach  them  with  the  view  of 
making  new  plantations  ;  but,  after  trying  them  in  various 
ways,  1  do  not  like  to  make  permanent  plantations  of  them  just 
as  they  are  taken  off.  Allowing  them  to  grow  in  what  might 
be  termed  nursery  beds  for  one  season  after  they  are  detached 
from  the  parent  plants  is  the  best  way  of  treating  them.  This 
being  decided  on,  before  beginning  to  take  up  the  suckers  a 
piece  of  rich  ground  should  be  selected  in  which  to  plant  them 
■as  they  are  taken  oEF.  They  will  thrive  in  a  partially  shaded 
spot,  provided  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  one-half  of  the  day.  For 
the  first  year  I  generally  plant  mine  in  front  of  a  wall 
with  an  east  aspect,  so  that  they  get  the  morning  sun,  but  none 
in  the  afternoon.  Where  the  ground  is  not  previously  rich,  a 
good  coating  of  manure  should  be  spread  over  it  and  dug  in  as 
the  plants  are  set.  Roots  with  a  single  stem  to  them — and  this 
is  quite  enough  for  any  young  plant — may  be  planted  6  in. 
asunder  in  rows  15  in.  or  18  in.  apart.  In  planting,  the  root 
should  be  placed  about  3  in.  below  the  surface,  which  should  be 
firmly  trodden.  When  this  is  done  properly  the  young  plants 
require  no  support  the  first  season.  The  canes  formed  this 
year  should  be  left  as  they  are  until  spring,  and  j  ust  before  they 
begin  to  grow  each  should  be  shortened  back  to  6  in.  from  the 
ground.  This  does  not  weaken  the  plant,  but  rather  strengthens 
it,  as  it  keeps  it  from  flowering  or  bearing  fruit,  and  throws  the 


strength  into  the  roots,  from  which  the  canes  spring.  Two,  or 
at  most  three,  canes  are  quite  enough  for  any  plant  to  bear 
during  the  first  season;  and  it  is  well  to  reduce  them  always 
to  this  in  order  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  being  properly 
developed  and  ripened.  Thick,  well-ripened  canes,  about  4  ft. 
or  S  ft.  high,  are  the  kind  most  to  be  desired  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  as  such  will  bear  good  crops  the  following  year. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn  they  may  be  planted  in 
their  permanent  fruiting  ciuarters,  and  this  may  be  done 
throughout  the  winter  until  shortly  before  they  start  into 
growtb.  The  ground  to  receive  them  should  be  trenched  to 
the  depth  of  20  in.  or  2  ft.,  and  the  whole  of  this  depth  should 
be  well  enriched  with  good  manure.  Where  the  ground  has 
been  properly  prepared,  and  the  after  culture  attended  to  in  an 
ordinary  way.  Raspberries  will  bear  good  crops  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  therefore,  securing  good  crops  of  fruit  annually  for  this 
length  of  time  is  worth  being  careful  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plantation  at  first.  In  trenching  and  manuring  the  ground 
the  whole  of  it  should  be  done  before  plaoting  is  begun.  In 
planting,  sometimes  a  row  is  put  in  one  part  of  the  garden  and 
a  row  in  another  ;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  this  plan,  as  it  is 
inconvenient  in  more  ways  than  one,  especially  as  regards 
protecting  the  fruit.  Half-a-dozen  rows  about  150  ft.  long  will 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  Where  the  rows  are  together 
in  one  quarter  they  should  be  placed  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  apart. 
In  open  positions  the  first  distance  is  suflScient,  in  shady  places 
the  latter  will  answer  the  purpose.  I  have  grown  Raspberries 
with  a  stake  to  each  root,  training  the  stems  aiomd  it,  and  I 
have  also  had  them  with  the  canes  bent  from  root  to  root,  tying 
them  together  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  but  I  now  grow  them 
nearly  exclusively  trained  to  a  wood  fence-like  trellis.  This 
consists  of  posts  fixed  in  the  ground  8  ft.  apart  and  5  ft.  above 
ground,  one  rail  being  6  in.  from  the  top  and  another  3  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  roots  are  planted  along  the  bottom 
in  a  line  with  the  rails  1  ft.  apart.  Two  canes  are  taken 
from  each  root  and  tied  6  in.  ap.it  on  the  trellis.  When  a 
root  dies  a  few  more  canes  may  be  taken  up  from  other 
roots  to  fill  up  the  gap.  As  to  pruning  nnd  training  gener- 
ally, it  is  amistake  toallow  too  many  young  canes  to  grow  during 
the  summer.  After  they  are  fairly  above  ground  all  the  weakest 
should  be  cut  away  close  to  the  ground  or  a  little  under  it,leaving 
only  those  which  are  necessary  to  replace  the  old  canes  ;  of  course 
where  young  stock  is  wanted  shoots  must  be  left,  selecting  such 
as  come  up  farthest  from  the  row,  as  they  can  be  lifted  without 
disturbing  the  old  roots.  Many  injure  their  Raspberries  by  allow- 
ing the  old  canes,  after  they  have  done  fruiting,  and  the 
younger  ones  for  the  following  year,  to  grow  into  a  close  mass, 
especially  in  autumn,  just  at  the  time  when  the  young  canes 
require  all  the  light  and  air  available  to  mature  their  wood  for 
bearing  a  full  crop  the  following  year.  During  September, 
after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  when  the  canes  which 
have  produced  it  are  beginning  to  wither,  every  one  of 
them  should  be  cut  away  and  the  young  canes  tied  in  their 
place.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  ripening  them  thoroughly, 
and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  insuring  a  heavy  crop.  Where 
the  ground  is  in  good  order  when  they  are  planted,  it  is  some 
years  before  they  require  more  manure,  and  then  it  is  much 
better  to  apply  it  as  a  top-dressing  than  to  dig  it  in  deeply 
about  the  roots.  They  should  be  top-dressed  now,  and  in  light 
soils  it  is  well  to  put  a  good  coating  on  and  allow  it  to  remain 
as  mulching  during  the  following  summer.  If  it  be  bright 
weather  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  it  should  be  gathered  every 
day,  as  it  ripens  fast  and  decays  quickly,  especially  in  showery 
weather.  Cambrian. 

ROOT-PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
As  the  time  has  arrived  for  renovating  frnit  plantations,  where  such 
a  course  ia  thoaght  necessary,  a  few  observations  on  root-pruning, 
replanting,  and  other  work  of  that  kind  may  not  be  unacceptable.  I 
have  a  row  of  trained  Pear  trees  in  the  garden  here,  which,  not  being 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  are  being  root-pruned  and  replanted.  The 
style  of  training  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  practical 
utility.  The  whole  area  of  the  tree  is  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  ia  protected  against  the  violence  of  rough 
winda  and  the  loss  of  fruits  sustained  thereby.  The  kind  of  training 
in  question  somewhat  resemblea  the  Palmette-Verrier  atyle ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  an  attempt  at  working  the  French  system  in  a  circular 
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form,  which  is  novel  and  much  admired.  The  circular  framework  ia 
7  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  formed  ot  iron  uprights  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height. 
These  nprights,  which  are  set  in  stone,  have  holes  drilled  in  them  at 
about  1  ft.  apart  to  admit  of  stout  iron  hoops  being  run  through 
them  ;  the  tops  of  the  stones  are  of  course  only  level  with  the  sur. 
face  of  the  ground.  The  tree  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
and  stands  upright  for  about  1  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  the  shoots  ara 
then  drawn  horizontally  till  they  reach  the  outer  side  of  the  frame, 
work,  when  they  are  trained  exactly  like  vertical  cordons  and  bear 
their  fruit  on  short  sprays,  inother  plan  adopted  is  to  allow  the 
upright  shoot  to  grow  level  with  the  top  of  the  trellis  work,  and  train 
the  branches  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  but,  judging  by  the 
result  of  five  years'  experience,  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  latter 
plan,  except  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view  ;  whilst  I  have  found 
the  former  answer  admirably  in  every  respect.  Oar  trees  are  on  an 
elevated  site,  and  run  parallel  with  one  of  the  garden  walks.  When 
the  roots  of  these  trees  came  to  be  examined  they  were  found  to  have 
been  planted  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner,  in  a  soil  not  over 
2  ft.  in  depth,  which  lies  on  a  bed  of  clear,  yellow 
sand.  Now,  according  to  improved  ideas  of  fruit  growing, 
this  would  evidently  be  a  case  to  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  and 
not  according  to  every. day  practice.  Modern  experience  would  sug. 
gest  that  the  entire  body  of  sand  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  from 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  natural  soil,  because  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  saud  is  a  great  absorber  of  moisture,  and  that 
any  liquid  or  other  water  applied  to  the  roots  would  filter  away 
beyond  their  region  in  a  soil  which,  by  reason  of  its  nature  and 
porosity,  is  incapable  of  retention  to  any  appreciable  degree.  It  ap. 
peared,  however,  in  this  case  that  the  general  practice  of  the  day 
had  been  acted  upon,  for  I  found,  in  addition  to  the  sand,  a  thick 
layer  of  lime  rubbish  and  broken  slates  laid  under  the  roots,  as  if 
to  make  certain  that  the  trees  should  bo  starved  into  fruit  bearing. 
What  particular  virtue  there  ia  in  broken  slates,  or  to  what  extent 
they  can  be  regarded  as  fertilisers,  I  dare  not  hazard  an  opinion.  Even 
the  retention  of  surface  moisture  was  gaarded  against  by  elevat. 
ing  the  trees  above  the  natural  ground  hivel,  which  sloped  to  the 
east,  and,  therefore,  required  no  artificial  manipulation.  The  object 
of  relating  this  practice  is  not  to  conjemn  it  generally,  but  to  show 
what  mistaken  views  are  sometimes  entertained  in  regard  to  such 
matters,  and  how  simple  it  is  to  misapply  what  would  bo  very  good 
practice  under  circumstances  the  reverse  of  those  just  referred  to. 
Before  the  trees  were  lifted  I  had  not  anticipated  such  a  condition  of 
things  at  the  root,  which  cleared  up  satisfactorily  the  cause  ot  the 
fruit  being  below  the  ordinary  standard  in  size,  and  without  that 
substance  which  characterises  good  cultivation.  The  slate  rubble 
and  sand  were,  ot  course,  removed,  andtresh,  healthy  soil  substituted, 
and  the  planting  ot  the  trees  was  so  managed  that  the  base  ot  the 
bole  was  slightly  below  the  ground  level,  leaving  a  cup  or  basin  round 
the  roots.  Thua  circamatanoed,  they  will  not  only  be  benefited  by 
natural  rains,  but  they  can  also  be  copiously  supalieJ  with  liquid 
manure  after  the  crops  are  gathered,  the  object  for"  which  the  oper- 
ation was  originally  taken  in  hand.  Opposite  conditions,  aa  regards 
position,  soil,  and  subsoil,  would  be  met  by  using  the  very  means 
condemned  in  the  case  ot  light  soils,  sloping  situations,  and  sandy 
snbaoila.  I  have  seen  excellent  crops  ot  fruit  obtained  from  soils 
naturally  tenacious  and  retentive  by  planting  the  trees  in  lines  on 
sloping  ridges,  keeping  the  roots  on  the  surface,  and  feeding  them 
there  by  means  ot  mulchings,  and  by  giving  them  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  Few  cases  are,  however,  alike  in  all  respects,  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  rational  discrimination  in  carryint»  out  projected 
improvements.  Y7.  Hinds. 


HABDINBSS  OF  POT  STRAWBKRRIES. 
Protecting  pot  Strawberries  from  frost  is  a  matter  upon  which 
much  stress  is  laid  by  some  growers,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that 
the  roots  of  such  plants  will  not  stand  as  much  frost  as  the  foliage 
without  injury.  Oar  plants  are  never  placed  in  winter  quarters 
(cold  tramea)  till  they  have  had  two  or  three  bites  from  froat.  Thia 
season,  about  the  beginning  ot  November,  they  had  6°  of  frost  and 
were  frozen  through,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  season  in  which  they  have  not  been  at  times  frozen 
hard.  Yet  we  never  miaaed  a  fine  crop,  nor  did  the  planta  show  the 
least  signs  of  injury.  I  remember,  too,  when  at  Dalkeith  Gardens, 
when  Mr.  Thomson  was  there,  about  18G0,  that  all  tbe  Strawberries 
were  housed  in  a  long  unheated  Peach  case,  where,  during  a  long 
frost,  the  thermometer  registered  (inside)  It".  The  plants  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  were  hard  frozen,  many  pota  were  broken  ;  the 
balls  of  the  plants  expanded,  so  that  they  stood  1  in.  or  more  above 
the  rims  ot  the  pots,  and  when  the  thaw  came  they  had  all  to  be 
gone  over  and  pressed  down  again.     Yet  no  fear  waa  felt  for  the 


planta,  nor  did  they  suffer  injury  ;  all  fruited  aa  well  as  usual,  and 
this  happened  more  than  once  there.  Since  then  I  have  never  felt 
any  alarm  about  our  plants  getting  frozen  so  long  as  they  were  not 
thawed  by  any  artificial  means.  Mr.  Coruhill  says  (p.  171)  the 
injury  ia  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  roots  "  become  dry  and 
frozen;  "  but  for  my  part  I  would  rather  see  the  soil  dry  than  web 
when  exposed  to  frost.  I  have  always  underatood  that  frost  was 
most  destructive  where  there  waa  moisture.  The  rorts  of  Straw- 
berry plants  in  pota  are  quite  different  from  those  ot  planta  growing 
in  the  ground,  which  are  soft  and  tender,  comparatively,  because 
they  are  deep  in  the  ground;  whereas  the  roots  of  pot  planta  are 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  are 
consequently  proportionately  hardier.  I  do  not  know  what  succeas 
may  attend  your  correspondent's  plan  ot  growing  hia  Strawberries 
two  or  three  years  in  the  same  pots ;  but  I  much  doubt  the  utility 
ot  the  practice.  Old  plants,  if  shaken  partly  out  and  repotted 
about  midsummer,  will  pr.  dace  a  good  crop  in  the  autumn;  but 
keeping  them  on  in  the  same  pots  for  one  or  two  years  for  regular 
forcing  is  new  to  me.  Old  pot  Strawberries,  like  old  pot  Vines  that 
have  already  been  forced  and  cropped  as  heavilj'  aa  they  will  bear, 
are  not  much  worth,  I  am  afraid.  Growing  first. rate  plants  from 
runners  every  year  ia  simply  a  question  of  layering  and  potting  in 
time,  anywhere,  I  should  think,  between  the  Laud's  End  and  John 
O'Groats.  In  our  late  district  the  plants  are  not  potted  till  the  firat 
week  in  Auguat,  but,  by  the  time  they  are  housed  the  balls  are  such 
a  mass  of  roots  that  yon  might  play  at  football  with  them.  Whether 
in  pota  or  planted  out,  my  experience  is  that  young  plants  propagated 
the  summer  previously  always  produce  the  finest  fruit,  and  I  am  by 
no  means  the  only  one  who  has  vouched  tor  this.  Referring  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  roots  again,  I  would  ask  how  it  is  that  outdoor 
plantations  are  not  injured  by  frost  ?  We  have  always  planted  out 
the  greater  portion  of  our  forced  plants,  and,  owing  to  the  buahy 
np.ture  of  the  roots,  they  rarely  penetrate  deeper  than  9  in.  or  12  in., 
the  greater  portion  being  close  to  the  surface  ;  yet  the  plants  never 
suffer  either  from  "  cold,  drying  winds  "  or  frost,  though  the  roots 
must  often  be  hard  frozen,  and  they  never  fail  to  bear  good  crops. 
The  permanent  plantations  may  partially  fail  eometimes,  but  the  old 
forced  plants  never  do,  though  I  do  not  say  they  are  to  be  depended 
upon  after  the  first,  or  at  the  most,  the  second  year  after  pl.anting  out. 
Worile]/.  J.  SniPSON. 


CLIMATE  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  FRANCE. 
It  is  stated  (p.  488)  "  that  the  climate  ot  the  north  of  France  ia  an 
extremely  ditficult  one  tor  the  fruit  grower,  and,  on  the  whole,  not 
one  whit  better  than  that  of  Kent  and  Sassex  ;"  and,  as  usual,  the 
English  cultivator  gets  blamed  for  the  inferiority  of  our  hardy  fruits 
compared  with  those  ot  the  French.  Though  your  correspondent 
mentions  the  north  ot  France,  it  is  evident  he  is  speaking  of  Paris 
and  its  neigbourhood.  I  certainly  did  think  myself  at  one  time,  from 
what  I  had  read,  that  there  was  not  much  difference  between  the  two 
climates,  but  a  visit  to  the  north  of  France  last  Auguat  dispelled  that 
illusion  for  ever.  It  ia  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  paat  summer 
in  England  was  an  early  one,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
summer  in  France  has  been  changeable  and  cool.  The  fact  was 
commented  on  in  the  "  Times,"  and  every  Frenchman  to  whom  I  put 
the  question  told  the  same  tale.  This  being  so,  will  your  correspondent 
explain  how  it  was  that  early  in  August  grain  waa  all  cut  and  housed 
near  Paris,  and  the  stubble  actually  being  ploughed,  when  in  Kent 
and  Surrey  harvest  had  little  more  than  begun  ?  how  it  was  that  ia 
and  about  Paiis  the  EEoree  Chestnut  was  yellow  and  ripe,  and  about 
dropping  off  the  trees,  and  the  Spanish  Chestnut  proportionally  for- 
ward, while  in  the  south  ot  England  they  were  only  filling  ?  And 
will  he  further  explain  how  the  Bramble  and  Elderberry  were 
dead  ripe  iu  Fontainebleau  Forest  when  both  were  green  and 
only  swelling  in  the  sunny  lanes  not  far  from  Dover  at  least 
a  week  later.  I  gathered  and  eat  both  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
the  Brambles  were  very  large  and  fine.  In  thia  part  of  Yorkshire 
neither  were  ripe  till  late  in  October;  but,  above  all,  will  your  cor- 
respondent tell  us  how  it  was  that  Rivera*  Early  York  Peaoh  was 
quite  ripe  on  a  north  wall,  in  the  middle  of  August,  not  far  from 
where  I  gathered  the  Blackberries,  and  other  later  sorts  very  nearly 
ripe  (I  saw  and  ate  them),  and  that  Morello  Cherries  had,  at  the  same 
time,  been  long  ripe  and  shrivelled,  while  in  the  south  ot  England  the 
Peach  was  not  ripe  on  south  walls,  and  Morello  Cherries  just  changing 
colour,  or  a  little  more  ?  I  might  also  ask  how  Mr.  Rose  Charmeux,  of 
Thomery,  manages  to  force  early  Peachea  into  ripeness  in  January  for 
the  Paris  market,  when  English  growers,  in  the  most  favoured  dis- 
tricts dare  not  think  ot  forcing  their  earliest  Peaches  tor  two  or  three 
months  later  ?  These  and  numerous  other  signs  ot  a  superior  cli- 
mate strike  the  stranger  at  a  glance,  and,  whatever  the  thermometers 
may  say,  I  maintain  that  they  indicate  only  one  thing,  and  that  ia, 
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that  the  climate  of  the  north  of  France  is  very  considerably  better 
than  ours,  and  that  it  explains  as  mnch  as  anything  else,  the  differ. 
ence  in  the  quality  of  French  and  Euglish  hardy  frnlts. 

Wortleii.  J.  Simpson. 


NOTES  AKD  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  .GAEDEN. 


The  Black  Hamburgh  as  a  Late  Grape. — Mr.  Stevens  has 
two  honsefuls  of  this  Grape  just  now  ripe  at  Trentham,  the  foliage 
showing  slightly  the  rich  tints  of  autumn.  The  Grapes  themselves 
are  everything  that  one  could  desire,  being  as  plump  and  fresh  as 
Grapes  in  June.  The  fruit  in  another  house  is  partially  cut,  and 
with  this  Grape  Mr.  Stevens  seema  to  keep  up  his  supplies  without 
the  use  of  coarser  varieties. — Geo.  Bolas. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Autumn. — With  reference  to  the  remarks  of 
"  W.  N."  (p.  499)  on  manuring  fruit  trees  in  autumn,  I  would  like  to 
ask  how  he  has  proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees  are  at  work  all  winter,  '*  storing  vigour  and  strength,"  in  order 
to  carry  the  trees  safely  through  the  blooming  period  ?  Has  he  ever 
observed  any  difference  in  the  size  of  fruit  buds  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  February,  consequent  upon  the  autumn 
applications  of  manure  ?  I  have  always  held  and  understood  that  all 
deciduous  trees  rested  in  winter,  root  and  branch,  and  that  the  iirst 
signs  of  the  roots  moving  was  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  fruit  buds. 
Hence  the  practice  usually  followed  in  Vine  forcing  of  getting  root 
and  branch  to  go  on  together.  Now,  as  to  the  intentions  of  Nature, 
I  think  "  W.  N."  has  made  another  mistake.  The  protection  to  the 
roots  during  winter  from  the  fallen  leaves  may  be  very  serviceable, 
but  what  nourishment  can  trees  at  rest  derive  from  6  in.  or  8  iu.  of 
leaves  lying  on  the  ground  over  their  roots.  Nature,  I  think,  in. 
tends  the  leaves  to  lie  all  winter  and  rot,  and,  on  the  commencement 
of  growth  in  spring,  the  roots  to  lay  hold  of  the  store  of  feed  thus 
provided  for  them,  enabling  them  thereby  to  maintain  their  existence. 
— J.  Knight,  Reading. 

Grapes  without  Fire-heat.— I  have  seen  several  paragraphs 
in  The  Garde.n'  lately  on  this  subject,  by  which  one  would  suppose 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  producing  good  Grapes  without  iire-heat, 
but  such  is  not  my  experience,  though  I  find  such  to  be  the  general 
impression.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  lean-to  house,  facing  the  east, 
in  the  north  of  London,  in  which  were  planted  the  following  varieties  : 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Golden  Uambaigh,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Barbarossa  ;  they  all  produced  good,  well-ripened 
fruit,  but  the  Muscats  did  not  set  well, and  consequently  the  buuches 
were  not  always  well-shaped.  I  now  have  a  lean.to  house  facing  the 
south-west,  at  WiUesden.  I  have  planted  in  an  outside,  prepared 
border  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Madresfield  Court,  and  Gros  Colman,  and  this  summer  I  had  well, 
ripened  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Dake  of  Buccleuch,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Gros  Colman — Madresfield  Court  has  not  come  into 
bearing  yet — without  the  least  artificial  heat.  The  Muscats  were 
well  set,  and  I  had  to  thin  out  about  two-thirds  of  the  berries ;  they 
were  ripe  and  some  of  them  eaten  the  last  week  in  August.  I  am 
careful  not  to  give  too  much  air  iu  the  spring,  but  the  ventilators  are 
often  not  closed  in  proper  time.  In  winter  the  house  is  full  of  bed. 
ding  plants,  and  last  summer  I  bad  Cucumbers  under  the  Vines. — An 
Amateue. 

A  Prolific  Bullace. — At  page  435  a  notice  and  engraving  are 
given  of  a  Bullace  said  to  be  very  prolific  in  Essex,  about  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  more  particulars.  In  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  1  reside  we  have  a  very  prolific  Damaon,  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  had  its  origin  very  near  to  where  I  now  write,  and  which 
reproduces  itself  to  any  extent  by  suckers,  as  does  also  one  or  two 
Bnllaces  of  a  green  colour,  but  the  black  one  is  not  ao  commonly  met 
with.  I  have,  however,  heard  of  one  in  Sussex,  and  I  once  listened 
to  an  argument  between  a  grower  of  this  Bullace  and  one  who 
patronised  the  Damson  as-regards  the  respective  merits  of  each  for 
filling  the  basket  with  good  marketable  fruit.  The  grower  who  up. 
held  the  black  Bullace  came,  I  think,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Majfield,  and  he  seemed  to  imply  that  his  fruit  was  little  known 
except  in  the  district  from  which  he  came,  and  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
this  being  the  case  that  a  local  nurseryman  who  had  discovered  its 
merits  was  propagating  it  largely.  Now,  if  the  Bullace  you  speak 
of  readily  reproduces  itself  by  means  of  suckers,  and  is  as  fruitful  as  it 
is  represented  to  be,  it  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  fruit  lists. 
On  this  and  other  matters  I  should  like  to  learn  a  little  more  of  the 
fruit  of  which  yoa  speak  so  highly,  and  also  if  it  be  only  of  local 
origin,  and  thereby  likely  not  to  succeed  so  well  when  carried  away 
from  its  home,  as  some  other  fruits  BO  treated  hare  proved  unsatia- 
factory. — A  Retired  Gardener. 


THE  LATE  LIVERPOOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
It  is  well  for  the  Chrysanthemum  that  it  has  the  redeeming 
property  of  flowering  at  a  season  when  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  flower  is  acceptable.  On  no  other  consideration  but  the 
above  would  this  fine  flower  be  for  one  moment  tolerated  iu 
the  painfully  monotonous  and  conventional  manner  in  which  it 
was  exhibited,  as  usual,  on  the  above  occasion.  On  entering 
that  magnificent  structure,  St.  George's  Hall,  the  eye  was  im- 
mediately arrested  by  seeing  spread  over  the  area  of  the  hall 
what  appeared  to  be  a  multitude  of  circular  shields,  embossed 
in  the  most  regular  manner  with  knobs  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze — like  trophies,  all  of  one  type,  and  all  seemingly 
moulded  by  the  same  hand.  Could  they  have  been  hung  on 
the  wall  the  illusion  would  have  been  perfect.  These  were 
Chrysanthemums,  moulded  and  tortured  into  these  everlasting 
circles  for  exhibition.  Had  I  found  on  entering  the  hall  the 
visitors  standing  on  their  heads  the  sight  would  have  been  quite 
as  natural  as  the  forms  in  which  the  plants  were  exhibited — a 
mechanical  display  of  floral  manufacture  with  only  one  pattern 
and  design  in  the  whole.  Is  it  not  possible  to  exhibit  this 
flower  in  a  more  natural  way  than  this  ?  Could  not  the  com- 
mittee of  management  solve  this  problem  by  offering  prizes 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  grown  iu  a  natural  way  ^  Surely  it 
is  worth  the  trial.  Certain  I  feel  that  nothing  but  a  vitiated 
taste,  fostered  by  continual  example,  would  ever  counte- 
nance these  unnatural  distortions,  where  every  plant 
appears  iu  a  straight  jacket,  and  every  individual  bloom 
in  wire  handcuffs,  almost  rivalling  the  dwarfed  absur- 
dities of  China  and  Japan.  Why  should  the  foliage 
of  a  plant  be  objected  to?  In  all  the  floral  circles  exhibited 
no  leaves  were  visible ;  all  were  sedulously  tucked  iu  under 
the  frames,  forming  a  kind  of  background,  on  which  the  balls 
of  colour  stood  out  in  ridiculous  relief ;  the  beautiful  undu- 
lated foliage  of  the  crippled  plants  seemed  totally  ignored. 
If  there  be  anything  rational,  pleasant,  or  enjoyable  in  flori- 
culture, let  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  carried  to  the  exhibition 
tent ;  and  let  it  not  bo  seen  that  growing  plants  for  their  own 
sakes  in  the  garden  is  one  thing,  and  that  growing  them  for 
show  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  exhibitors.  Foliage  and 
flowers  should  always  go  together  as  Nature  intended  them. 
Nature  is  generally  profuse  in  her  bounties.  Flowers  are 
generally  produced  iu  bunches,  wreaths,  festoons,  and  gar- 
lands, and  the  Chrysanthemum  is  one  of  those  flowers  con- 
cerning which  it  may  be  said,  that  "  the  earth  brought  forth 
by  haudfuls."  Nevertheless,  in  the  trained  exhibition  speci- 
mens it  would  be  unpardonable  to  see  two  blooms  in  contact, 
and  every  individual  bloom  must  stand  at  a  measured  distance 
from  its  neighbour  with  a  studied  kind  of  "  don't  touch  me  " 
isolation.  It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  note,  that  the 
committee  of  management  seemed  fully  alive  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  monotonous  display  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as 
commonly  exhibited,  and  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
modify  it.  Sorry  am  I,  however,  to  put  it  on  record  that  the 
attempt  was  a  mistake.  The  body  of  the  vast  Hall  was  trans- 
formed into  a  kind  of  paiierre,  and  five  large,  octangular  or 
polygonal  beds  (a  larger  one  in  the  centre  and  four  smaller 
ones  in  the  angles),  fenced  round  with  a  neat,  low  railing  or 
guard  on  an  elevated  kerb  a  few  inches  high,  gave  these  spaces 
a  truly  gardenesque  appearance.  The  kerb  and  a  space 
about  18  in.  wide  were  covered  with  green  baize,  which  gave 
these  compartments  the  appearance  of  having  a  margin  of 
fresh  turf  all  round,  effectually  neutralising  the  gorgeous 
encaustic  floor.  The  compartments  were  partly  filled  with  large 
Tree  and  other  fine  Ferns,  among  which  were  placed,  at  regular 
distances  apart,  the  flat,  shield-like  Chrysanthemums  in  sixes, 
and  this  spoiled  the  whole.  The  contrast  between  the  mauu- 
factured-looking  masses  of  flowers  and  the  natural,  drooping, 
arching  Ferns,  was  painfully  violent.  The  Ferns  seemed 
ashamed,  as  it  were,  of  their  companions.  Imagine  a  noble 
Davallia  Mooreana  drooping  over  a  gaudy  Chrysanthemum.  It 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  injudicious  to  associate  perfection 
with  deformity,  with  the  idea  of  mitigating  the  latter ;  both 
are  sure  to  suffer  by  the  contrast.  Of  the  cut  collections  of 
Chrysanthemums  I  can  say  but  little.  They  were  magnificent 
examples  of  the  perfection  to  which  this  fine  flower  has  been 
brought;  but  here,  again,  I  must  reiterate  that  gardening  and 
exhibiting  were  totally  distinct  from  each  other.     The  blooms 
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bere,  as  elsewhere,  were  shown  in  the  stereotyped  manner — on 
a  white  ground  without  a  particle  of  foliage;  handsome  balls 
of  colour,  dressed,  most  of  them,  in  paper  filigree  collars,  very 
many  of  them  with  their  centres  gouged  out.  and  stuck  in  tin 
tubes  to  show  off  their  rotundity.  How  different  all  these 
fine  blooms  would  have  looked  had  a  sprig  or  two  of  foliage 
accompanied  each  bloom.  I  never  considered  single  bloom 
showing  to  be  a  means  to  any  desirable  end  ;  and  1  never  yet 
saw  them  exhibited  in  a  satisfactory  raanuer,  a  remark  which 
also  applies  to  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowers.  Even  the 
Verbena  would  be  enhanced  by  being  shown  along  with  a  little 
of  its  own  foliage;  but  at  present  all  is  bloom  !  bloom!  bloom! 
It  would  be  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  manufactory  of  these 
enormous  blooms.  What  a  regiment  of  skeleton-looking 
plants  an  exhibitor  of  twenty-four  must  have,  each  carrying 
one  flower!  and  then  talk  of  floral  beauty  !  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  at  this  great  representative  show  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum in  the  north  of  England  there  was  an  attempt  at 
variety  in  the  form  of  standards;  and,  stiff  and  formal  as 
they  were,  they  were  quite  a  relief  to  the  ever-recurring  flat 
shields.  I  am  proud  to  read  in  The  Garden  that  this  formality 
is,  in  some  degree,  modified  in  the  south.  I  feel  certain  that 
these  remarks  will  make  me  many  enemies  among  exhibitors, 
but  I  trust  that  many  will  also  take  these  observations  as  an 
attempt  to  elevate  Horal  exhibitions  above  what  too  often 
makes  them  contemptible.  I  shall  reserve  for  another  oppor- 
tunity the  question.  Whether  such  vast  and  gorgeous  edifices 
as  St.  George's  Hall  are  the  proper  places  in  which  to  hold  a 
floral  exhibition  'i  T.  Williams. 

Oriiiskirk. 


ROSES  &  BOUVAHDIAS  IN  MAEKET  GARDENS. 

Fairy  Roses  — Those  are  grown  by  thousands  by  several 
market  gardeners  abont  Loudon.  They  are  raised  from 
tho  young  tops  of  plants  inserted  in  sharp  sandy  soil  in 
May  and  June.  They  are  placed  in  a  warm,  close,  house 
or  pit  until  rooted,  when  they  arc  potted  on  in  good  sandy 
loam  Lintil  thoy  are  in  .'i-in.  pots.  Thej  are  then  grown 
in  airy  houses,  and  by  the  following  spring  they  are  loaded 
■with  buds  and  rosy-coloured  blossoms,  the  dense  masses 
of  green  leaves  hiding  the  pots.  Such  plants  as  these 
find  a  readj  sale  in  the  markets,  great  numbers  of  them 
being  cut  np  and  used  in  bouquets,  the  small  green  leaves 
and  buds  being  very  effective  among  light-coloured  flowers. 
During  tho  time  in  which  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom 
they  are  arranged  on  stages,  receive  abundance  of  water, 
and  are  frequently  fumigated  to  keep  down  insects.  Many 
thousands  of  thorn  can  be  placed  in  .a  comjoaratively  small 
house,  and  when  coming  into  bloom  they  present  a  most 
striking  feature.  In  the  centre  of  each  pot  is  placed  a 
stake,  to  which  to  tic  the  leading  shoots  and  thus  induce 
the  plants  to  assume  a  pyramidal,  though  by  no  means  a 
formal,  shape.  Thej  grow  about  0  in.  high  and  about  as 
much  through  at  the  base,  ar;d  they  form  ornamental  objects 
for  some  time  even  in  a  sitting  room. 

Moss  Rose.?. — In  July  these  form  one  cf  the  most 
attractive  features  in  our  flower  markets,  large  piles, 
baskets,  and  bunches  being  found  at  every  turn.  The 
white  kind,  though  not  common,  is  used  for  bouquets, 
and  two  or  throe  red  and  pink  sorts  arc  supplied  in  enor- 
mous quantities  ;  indeed,  there  is  always  a  great  demand 
for  Moss  Roses  in  our  markets.  The  old  Provence  Roses, 
too,  are,  during  summer,  very  plentiful  and  in  great 
demand,  and  buds  of  the  White  Provence  arc  very  beau- 
tiful. The  common  Moss  Rose,  so  well  known  in  our 
cottage  gardens,  is  not  very  largely  cultivated  by  market 
gai-deners,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  neither  robust  nor 
floriferous  enough  for  market  purposes.  The  variety  most 
preferred  is  a  deep  red  kind,  which,  though  less  mossy 
than  the  common  sort,  produces  lilooms  in  much  greater 


abundance,  strong  shoats  boaiing  from  eight  to  ten  buds, 
all  of  which  open  well,  at  one  time,  but  they  are  never 
allowed  to  be  too  much  expanded  before  thoy  are  cut,  as 
in  that  case  the  mossy  portion  would  be  less  noticeable 
and  the  value  thereby  reduced.  To  supply  the  groat 
demand  for  Moss  Roses,  many  market  gardeners  round 
London  devote  several  acres  of  land  to  their  culture. 
They  are,  however,  seldom  all  grown  on  one  spot,  but 
are  distributed  about  in  patches,  some  being  in  a  warm 
border  .sheltered  on  ths  north  by  a  wall,  hedge,  or  row  of 
fruit  trees,  others  growing  right  under  orchard  trees,  and 
tho  main  croji  is  usually  fouud  in  open  quarters.  This 
arrangement  is  adrairaHc,  inasmuch  as  it  afibrds  a 
lengthened  season  of  cutting.  The  border  plants  furnish 
the  earliest  blooms.  These  are  succeeded  by  those  nuder 
the  fruit  trees  ;  and  the  late  blooms  are  furnished  from 
plants  unprotected.  Moss  Roses  are  cultivated  much 
after  the  sime  fashion  as  the  Raspberry,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  o'd  wood  of  the  Roses  bears  a  crop  two 
or  three  years  in  succession  before  it  is  cut  away,  whilst 
that  of  the  Raspberry  is  cut  away  yearly.  Well  esta- 
blished plants  arc,  however,  so  productive  of  young 
growths  at  their  bases,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep 
tho  bushes  well  thinned  of  the  old  wood  as  well  as  the 
weakest  of  the  young  shoots.  Moss  Roses  in  market 
gardens  are  grown  on  their  own  roots,  and  probably  no 
form  of  budding  or  grafting  on  any  kind  of  stock  would 
give  the  fine  results  obtained  from  these  plants.  They 
thrive  well  under  orchard  trees,  and  form  one  of  Ihe 
most  remunerative  of  under  crops,  for,  with  the  shelter 
which  the  overhanging  boughs  afford  them,  frost  does 
them  but  little  damage,  although  those  growing  in  open 
quarters  often  suffer  severely  from  late  spring  frosts. 
The  plan  by  which  the  plants  are  sometimes  increased  is  to 
lift  the  old  stools  and  strip  oft'  the  outside  shoots,  which  are 
freely  produced,  and  plant  them  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  each 
way  in  good  soil.  During  the  first  two  years  after  planting 
dwarf-growing  vegetable  crops  are  sometimes  taken  from 
between  the  rows,  but  after  that  time,  if  the  Roses  have 
done  well,  they  require  all  the  space.  During  winter,  as 
already  stated,  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  and  the  weakest 
of  the  young  growths  are  removed.  Robust  shoots,  tco, 
are  shortened  back,  the  soil  is  lightly  forked  over,  and  a 
good  mulching  of  rotten  manure  applied.  In  this  state 
the  plants  remain  until  the  buds  are  ready  for  cutting, 
when  they  are  gathered  every  other  morning  for  market, 
the  whole  truss  being  removed  at  the  same  time  with  a 
few  leaves  attached.  Some  growers  plant  Moss  Roses 
between  bush  fruit  trees,  but  it  is  a  bad  practice,  inasmuch 
as  in  a  short  time  they  form  a  complete  thicket,  much  to 
the  injury  of  both  crops.  Where  no  fruit  bushes  exist  the 
rows  arc  intercrcpped  with  Brussels  Sprouts,  Shallots, 
Broccoli,  or  some  similar  crop.  The  Rose  trees  after  bloom- 
ing are  sometimes  layered  on  both  sides  of  the  row  and  firmly 
pegged  down  ;  and,  during  the  summer,  these  layers,  which 
will  have  rooted,  are  lifted,  and  after  being  trimmed  are 
phnted  in  rows,  as  before  described.  By  this  method 
healthy  young  plants  are  obtained  without  in  any  way 
destroying  the  existing  plantations.  Moss  Roses  ai:d 
Pheasant's-eye  Narcissus  are  sometimes  grown  in  rows 
alternately.  The  Narcissi  are  generally  over  before  the 
Roses  are  in  leaf,  and  thus  neither  crop  is  in  any  way 
injured.  In  the  middle  of  July  the  streets  of  London 
are  full  of  women  selling  Moss  Roses  which  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  little  sprig  of  Fern  or  their  own  leaves, 
and  wired  ready  for  the  coat.  The  sale  is  immense,  and 
those  women  gain  good  profits  thereby.     The  usual  price- 
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is  Id.  oacli,  or  a  bunch  of  from  eight  to  ten  may  be 
bought  early  in  the  morning  for  Cd.  in  the  height  of  the 
Eose  season. 

BoDVARDlAS. — Tl'.esc  are  popular  plaiits  in  our  flower 
markets,  either  th?  plants  themselves  or  their  blooms 
being  offered  for  sale  during  the  greater  part  of  the  3-ear. 
For  bouquet  making  the  (vhite-flowored  kinds  arc  cspocially 
useful;  iudeed,  seldom  is  a  bouquet  made  which  does  not 
contain  some  Bouvardia  blossoms.  The  old  C  jasmiiii- 
flora  still  remains  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  market  purposes. 
Its  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth  and  its  floriferous 
qualities,  together  with  its  easy  culture,  render  it  a 
favourite  with  everyone.  One  grower  alone  near  London 
yearly  disposes  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  plants  of  it; 
others  grow  it  more  for  its  blooms,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
grown  in  larger  pots.  The  only  scarlet-flowered  kind 
grown  to  any  extent  is  B.  Hogarthi,  which  in  habit 
resembles  B.  jasminiflora  ;  it  produces  abundance  of  bright 
blossoms  which  are  very  effective  amongst  white  flowers. 
For  spring-flowering,  a  large  white-flowered  kind  named 
B.  jasminiflora  corymbiflora  is  now  grown  to  some  extent. 
Its  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant  and  much  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  kiud  in  cultivation.  Its  chief  value, 
however,  is  its  blossoms  in  a  cut  state,  for  the  plant  is  too 
rampant  a  grower  ever  to  become  a  good  market  plant ; 
only  bushy  little  plants  in  G-in.  pots  laden  with  blooms 
find  favour  in  Covent  Garden.  The  difference  in  the 
plants  of  Bouvardias  as  seen  in  Covent  Garden  and  those 
usually  met  with  in  private  gardens  is  very  marked. 
Country  growers,  as  a  rule,  use  the  knife  too  sparingly  in 
the  case  of  Bouvardias,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  dwarf 
bushy  specimens  clothed  with  healthy  green  foliage  down 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  as  seen  in  the  market,  we  find 
long,  spindly  plants  with  miserable-looking  shrivelled-up 
leaves,  and  a  few  solitary  sprays  of  flowers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  grow  such  miserable  plants,  but,  as  a 
rule,  few  good  ones  can  be  found  in  private  gardens. 
Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton,  are  the  largest  cultivators 
of  Bouvardias  in  pots,  and  the  way  in  which  they  grow 
them  is  as  follows  ;  In  autumn  old  plants  which  have 
done  flowering  are  cut  down,  nearly  close  to  the  pot,  and 
placed  in  a  moderately  cool,  dry  temperature.  After 
Christmas  is  over  a  little  more  heat  is  given  them,  and 
they  are  frequently  syringed  overhead  ;  this  has  the  effect 
of  starting  into  growth  a  number  of  shoots  from  the  bases 
of  the  plants.  These,  when  sufficiently  firm,  are  taken 
off,  made  into  cuttings,  inserted  singly  in  S-in,  pots,  and 
plunffed  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  These 
cuttings,  under  favourable  circumstances,  soon  strike  root, 
■when  the  ■  are  pitted  in  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots  in  good  fibrous 
loam  and  leaf-m  ^uld  or  rotten  manure.  As  they  advance 
in  growih  they  are  subjected  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy 
temperature  than  that  in  which  they  were  struck,  .and 
when  well  established  all  the  light,  air,  and  sunshine 
possible  are  admitted  to  them,  and  they  receive  copious 
supplies  of  water  at  their  roots.  From  these  jjlants 
cuttings  are  taken  with  which  to  foim  a  successioual 
hatch  of  plants ;  they  are  taken  off  when  the  plants  have 
made  three  or  four  leaves,  the  two  lower  joints  only  being 
Ifift  on  the  plants.  From  these  joints  strong  shoots  are 
soon  emitted  ;  these  when  4  in.  or  5  in.  long  are  also 
stopped,  and  this  operation  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  for  four  or  five  times,  each  set  of  cuttings  being 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Those  struck  first  in  the  year 
make  excellent  bushy-flowering  plants  by  the  following 
autumn,  and  the  last  taken  off,  which  is  in  August  and 
September,  make  good  plants  to  bloom  in  the  succeeding 


spring.  The  old  plants,  from  which  the  cuttings  were 
first  taken,  are  also  shaken  out  and  potted,  and  they  make 
bushy,  well-flowered  j^lants  early  in  the  summer.  In 
order  to  make  large  specimens,  which,  however,  is  seldom 
done  in  market  gardens  (except  for  sujipiyingcut  blooms), 
old  plants  are  cut  back  j-ear  after  year  and  .shaken  out  ami 
repotted.  During  summer  Bouvardias  are  grown  in  cool 
lijuies  or  pits,  and  sometimes  in  temporary  frames,  but 
in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  a  moist,  airy  temperature  of 
from  .50'  to  oo'^  is  maintained,  excepting  in  severe  weather, 
when  a  little  lower  temperature  does  not  injure  them. 
During  late  years  some  growers  plant  out  their  Bouvardian 
in  the  open  air  in  summer,  a  plan  by  which  good  plants 
may  be  obtained  with  less  labour  and  cxjiense  than  in  the 
case  of  those  grown  in  pots.  It,  however,  becomes  a 
question  whether  they  are  so  valuable  to  the  buyer  as 
well-established  pot  plants,  but  that,  with  growers  for 
market,  stands  for  nothing.  For  planting  out  cuttings  are 
inserted  early  in  February,  stopped  in  the  same  way  a:; 
before  mentioned,  and,  after  being  duly  hardened  off',  arc 
plxnted  out  about  2  ft.  apart  in  well-prepared  ground  the  first 
week  in  June.  During  summer  they  are  kept  well  supplied 
with  manure  water,  the  surface  soil  is  kept  well  stirred 
with  the  hoc.  and  sometimes  a  mulching  of  manure  is 
applied.  In  the  first  week  of  Sep  ember,  when  the 
shoots  show  bloom,  the  plants  are  carefully  lifted  and 
potted,  and,  after  being  well  watered  overhead  and  at  the 
roots,  are  placed  in  cold  frames,  and  kept  close  and  shaded 
until  re-established ;  after  that  they  are  again  exposed 
to  air  and  sunshine,  and  when  the  weather  gets  cold  they 
are  placed  in  houses  or  warm  pits  near  the  glass.  By 
this  means  strong,  bushy,  well-flowered  sjjecimens  are 
obtained  during  the  winter  months  which  need  no  stalking 
or  support  in  any  way.  Indeed,  under  no  circumstances 
do  market  growers  stake  Bouvardias,  beyond  jilacing  a 
neat  deal  stick  in  the  centre  of  each  plant,  so  as  to  support 
the  branches  in  a  manner  to  form  neat,  but  by  no  means 
formal,  conical  or  pyramidal-shaped  plants.        C.  W.  S. 


DROUGHT-RESISTING  ROSE  STOCK. 

I  A.M  afraid  that  what  I  wrote  lately  in  The  Garden  has  led  some 
of  ^our  readera  to  conclQaioDS  which  I  certainly  did  not  intend  tu 
enpeest — viz.,  that  the  wild  Portnguese  Eose  stock  mentioned  at 
p.  218,  resists  drought  better  than  the  Brier.  I  cannot  answer  for  its 
doin£r  BO.  It  certainly  resists  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  better 
than  the  Brier  does,  but  this  is  quite  another  matter.  I  will  try  to 
explain  my  meaning.  In  this  part  of  Portugal  not  a  drop  of  rain 
falls  from  June  to  September,  and  as  there  are  no  dews  during  these 
monlha,  and  plenty  of  hot  dry  winds,  one  can  say  without  exaggera- 
tion that  we  have  three  months  at  lesiet  of  absolute  drought  every 
summer,  when  gardens  must  be  continually  and  copiously  watered. 
Kitchen  gardens,  orchards,  Orange  and  Lemon  groves  are  irrigated. 
Oar  Rose  trees  are  thus  not  exposed  to  positive  drought ;  but  all  the 
watering  and  mulching  in  the  world  will  not  prevent  the  fiery  summer 
sun  from  striking  in  full  force  on  the  bare  Brier  stocks,  and  that  is 
what  plajs  such  havoc  with  them  j  and  it  is  in  this  particular  that 
we  find  the  new  stock  does  better.  Asa  rule  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  no  budded  Rose  stock  will  resist  drought,  however  well  the 
stock  may  do  so  in  its  natural  uubudded  state.  I  have  a  large  piece 
of  ground  on  a  hill  side,  therefore  naturally  drained.  The  soil  is  of  a 
stiff,  red,  argilous  nature,  and  the  place  is  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  combined  with  a  sort  of  wild  garden.  During  summer  it  is 
positively  nothing  but  a  desolate  parched  up  wilderness,  for  the 
plants  are  merely  watered  during  the  first  summer  or  so,  that  is 
until  they  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  after  which  no  cultivation 
of  any  kind  is  given  to  them.  Once  the  autumn  rains  come  on  the 
plants  look  up  immediately.  The  foliage  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Flowers  we  have  in  abandance,  and  so  they  continue  until  the  summer 
comes  round  again,  which  is  in  reality  their  time  of  repose.  Of 
course  many  plants  will  not  stand  this  rough  treatment,  but  we  have 
many  we  can  fall  back  upon  for  the  purpose.     Let  me  mention  the 
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Myrtle,  Bay  Linrel,  Box,  Pittosporums,  Brooms,  Arbatns,  Kasong, 
Brier,  Manetti,  and  many  of  the  old  Roses,  including  some  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpataals,  snch  as  La  Reine,  which  doss  wonderf ally,  on  its 
own  roots  of  coarse.  Sweet  Peas  sow  themselves  and  flower  in  pro. 
fasion.  Belladonna  and  Gaemgey  Lilies,  Iris,  Naroisang  and  Osalia 
are  quit©  at  home.  All  these  and  many  more  succeed  under  three 
months  of  absolute  drought,  and  a  burning  sun  into  the  bargain  ; 
but  I  should  never  expect  a  budded  Rose  to  stand  this  treatment. 
What  ig  said  about  the  constitution  of  modern  Rosea  ig  very  much 
to  the  parpoge,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  however  improved  the 
flowers  may  be,  many  of  the  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  fallen  off 
in  more  than  a  proportionate  degree  as  regards  vigour  and  constitu- 
tion. We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  old  Roseg,  which  for 
many  purposes  are  snperior  to  the  new,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  mest 
with  great  diSiculty  in  procuring  them.  Moreover,  almost  all  these 
modern  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  perpetuala  only  in  name,  at  least  in  this 
climate.  Not  so  the  trees,  they  are  perfectly  evergreen  here,  and 
flower  almost  all  the  year  round — that  is  I  can  always  count  on  a  f/ivr 
Tea  Rose  buds  if  I  require  them.  I  have  another  complaint  to  make  : 
many  of  the  new  Teas  are  so  in  all  but  one  very  essential  point ;  thei  e 
is  not  the  faintest  tea  scent  about  them.  C.  T. 


The  Guelder  Ros9. — This  being  a  suitable  time  for  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  attention  may  be  nsefally  directed  to 
this  very  ornamental  and  effective  flowering  plant,  which,  when  ita 
merits  are  considered,  is  perhaps  less  extensively  planted  than  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  no  recent  introduction  ;  ou  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  more  or  less  cultivated  in  this  and  other  European  countries  for 
many  yearg.  It  is  the  sterile  form  of  the  Yiburnum  Opalus,  and  is 
variously  known  as  the  Boule  de  Neige,  or  Snowball  tree,  Whitgun 
Bush,  Rose  Elder,  King's  Crown,  &c.  It  is  a  hardy,  deciduous, 
flowering  shrub,  of  rapid  development,  and  is  by  no  means  particular 
as  to  soil  and  situation.  It  also  readily  submits  to  cutting  back,  in 
cases  where  the  plants  may  have  attained  undue  dimensions,  and 
when  this  is  found  necessary,  the  operation  should  be  performed  soon 
after  the  plants  have  ceased  to  flower.  The  flowering  season  is  during 
May  and  June,  and  at  that  time  the  mixed  shrubbery  can  hardly 
boast  of  more  beautiful  objects  than  specimens  of  thig  plant  prof asely 
loaded  with  large  globular  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers,  that  so  well 
enstain  its  most  popular  name  of  Snowball  tree.  On  close  ingpection 
it  will  be  found  that  the  individual  blo^rag  composing  the  truss  or 
ball  are  entirely  destitute  of  stamens  and  pistils ;  consequently,  no 
seed  ig  proluced,  but  the  plant  is  readily  increased  by  means  of  cut- 
tings or  layers.  In  addition  to  itg  uge  as  an  ornamental  plant  for 
the  shrubbery  border,  it  is  also  found  to  be  useful  for  purposes  of 
forcing,  as  it  can  easily  be  induced  to  produce  its  flowers  during 
winter  and  early  spring,  when  white  flowers  are  always  so  acceptable. 
Plants  of  it  to  bo  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  annually  trans, 
planted  and  kept  cut  into  a  desirable  form  and  size,  and  plants 
intended  for  forcing  during  the  ensuing  winter  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  in  October,  sheltered  from  frost  in  any  cool  structure,  and 
introduced  to  the  forcing  house  as  required. — P.  Grieve,  Culford, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Wintering:  Bedding  Calceolarias. — The  uninitiated  are  very 
apt  to  err  in  the  winter  treatment  of  these  plants.  They  should  by 
no  means  be  introduced  into  a  dry,  airy  structure,  but  be  kept  in  a 
brick  pit,  leaving  air  on  constantly,  and  closing  and  covering  them 
over  in  sharp  weather.  In  February  dip  the, tops  in  Tobacco  water,  to 
kill  green  fly  ;  harden  off,  and  plant  out  early  in  April,  covering  each 
plant  with  a  flower-pot  on  frosty  nights.  Such  treatment  will  ensure  a 
hardy  constitution  and  vigorous  growth,  and  will  reduce  the  ravages 
of  the  Calceolaria  disease  to  a  minimum. — J.  Corxhili,. 

Perpetual  Carnations  Planted  Out. — I  think  it  is  not  gener. 
ally  known  that  these  are  quite  as  hardy  as  the  common  Clove  or 
exhibition  Carnation — -at  least,  as  hardy  as  the  latter.  I  plant  out  all 
the  small  plants  and  others  I  do  not  want  to  pot,  and  all  the  old  plants 
that  have  been  grown  in  pots  after  flowering,  and  I  find  that  all  stand 
the  ordeal  as  well  as  any  variety  we  have  planted  out.  The  tree  or 
perpetual  varieties  are  to  the  others  what  a  summer  Rose  is  to  a 
hybrid  perpstnal.  We  get  more  or  less  blooms  through  the  summer 
and  autumn ;  injeed,  by  planting  a  goodly  number  of  them,  we  may 
depend  that  whenever  a  Rosebud  can  be  got  we  may  have  a  Carna- 
tion as  well ;  and,  unlike  the  Rose,  if  the  plants  throw  up  a  fine 
stock  of  buds  too  late  to  be  reasonably  expected  to  open  well,  we  can 
pot  them,  and  place  them  where  they  will  open.  My  advice,  then, 
is  to  plant  plenty  of  the  perpetual  varieties. — "  Field." 
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Hardt  Shrub. — Qaite  uninjured  by  the  wet  and  frosts  we 
have  lately  experienced,  Elfeagnua  glabra  is  producing  in  great 
abundance  ita  fragrant  blossoms ;  these,  though  not  showy, 
make  the  plant  well  worthy  of  mention,  not  only  by  reason  of 
their  sweet  scent  and  numbers,  but  also  ou  account  of  their 
lasting  so  long  during  the  dull,  late  autumn  season.  This 
Japanese  shrub  makes  a  dense  bush  below  and  above,  throws 
out  yearly  long,  straggling  shoots,  which  are  of  a  deep  red- 
brown  colour  because  of  their  dense  covering  of  rusty  scales ; 
the  old  leaves,  however,  become  smooth  above  as  they  grow 
older,  and  then  assume  a  very  deep  green  colour. 

GREExnousE  Plasts. — At  present  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  handsome  of  plants  for  cool  house  decoration  is  Olivia, 
Gardeni,  a  South  African  herb,  found  on  tracts  near  the  Great 
Fish  River ;  it  flowers  very  freely  during  the  winter  months, 
and  remains  a  considerable  time  in  full  beauty.  Its  leaves  are 
long,  dark  green,  and  strap  shaped,  and  its  stout,  erect  scapes 
bear  many-flowered  umbels  of  curved  blossoms,  about  2  in.  in 
length,  which  are  a  dull  orange  or  brick  red  passing  into  yellow 
and  again  becoming  greenish  near  the  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
mouth.  Antholyza  prfealta,  another  Cape  plant,  is  also  well 
worth  growing ;  it  has  upright,  sword-shaped  leaves,  of  a 
pleasing  light  green  colour,  and  tall  stems  bearing  numerous 
orange-scarlet  flowers  ;  this  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation, 
merely  requiring  a  season  of  rest,  like  most  of  its  relations 
from  the  same  region,  and  to  be  kept  free  from  frost. 
Raphiolepis  salicifolia  is  a  pretty  Rosaceous  shrub,  with 
narrow,  toothed  leaves;  the  twigs  are  terminated  by  panicles 
of  pleasing  blossoms,  the  white  corollas  of  which  contrast 
well  with  the  reddish  calyces.  Scarcely  requiring  more 
than  shelter  from  frost,  this  would  make  a  good  corridor 
plant,  valuable  from  its  flowering  at  a  somewhat  dull  season. 
Malvastrum  capense,  a  charming  South  African  Mallow,  is 
in  good  flower;  it  is  a  neat-growing  little  bush  (almost  con- 
tinually in  bloom),  with  small  leaves  and  white  blossoms 
tinged  with  rose.  Bucklandia  populnea  attains  a  height  of 
about  80  ft.,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  temperate 
Himalayas  from  Nepaul  to  Bhotan,  where  it  grows  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  5000  ft.  to  8000  ft. ;  it  is  also  found  on  the  Khasia 
Hills  at  elevations  of  from  4000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  It  is  quite  a 
recent  introduction  to  British  gardens,  and  would  make  a  hand- 
some conservatory  plant.  It  has  large,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
light  green  with  reddish  veins,  the  under  surface  of  the  young 
leaves  being  of  a  warm  flesh  colour.  Sir  Joseph — then  Dr. — 
Hooker,  in  his  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist  in  the  Himalayas," 
thus  speaks  of  it:  "A  magnificent  tree  of  Bucklandia,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  evergreens  in  Sikkim,  grew  near  this  village 
(Headonl ;  it  had  a  trunk  21  ft.  7  in,  in  girth  at  -5  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  was  unbranched  for  40  ft.  Ferns  and  the  beau- 
tiful air-plant,  Coelogyne  Wallichi,  grew  on  its  branches  with 
other  Orchids,  while  Clematis  and  Stauntouia  climbed  the 
trunk."  The  author  adds  that  this  superb  tree,  wbich  was 
then  a  great  desideratum  in  our  gardens,  would  probably 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  the  warm  we;C  of  Jb]nglai;d. 
Its  wood  is  brown  and  not  valuable  as  timber,  but  the  thi(k, 
bright,  glossy,  evergreen  foliage  is  particularly  handsome,  ond 
so  is  the  form  of  the  crown.  Yucca  Mooreana  i  ■  rne  cf  the 
few  plants  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Peacock's  fine  succulent  col- 
lection exhibited  in  one  of  the  octagonal  compartments  of  the 
winter  garden ;  it  has  large,  dark  green,  rigid,  spreading  leaves, 
and  a  large  panicle  of  white  blossoms.  Gasteria  Peacocki  is 
the  only  other  plant  of  importance  in  bloom  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  handsome,  in  point  of  beauty  of  the  flowers,  of  all  the 
Gasterias.  The  slightly  curved  leaves  are  deeply  channelled 
in  the  middle,  and  of  a  ligbt  green  colour,  having  here  and 
there  whitish  spots. 

Stove  Plants. — Scutellaria  violacea  robusta  is  a  very  neat- 
habited  and  desirable  flowering  plant ;  it  grows  about  1'2  in. 
or  18  in.  high,  and  every  one  of  its  shoots  is  terminated  by  a 
long,  upright  raceme  of  beautiful  violet-blue  blossoms.  Pit- 
cairnia  australis  deserves  cultivation,  even  in  very  select  col- 
lections of  stove  plants  ;  it  is  a  very  handsome  Chilian  Brome- 
liad  with  long,  glossy,  light  green,  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  an 
upright  scape,  bearing  a  fine  spike  of  numerous  brilliant 
scarlet  blossoms,  each  measuring  nearly  2  in.  in  length. — f 
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Yucccs  in  the  Is'e  of  "Wight.— Captain  Lowther  has  in  his 
garden  at  Thornton,  Ryde,  a  large  and  fine  specimen  of  Y.  glorioaa 
now  in  Cower.  It  is  a  single  plant  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  and  it  is  bearing  eleven  spikes  of  flowers,  not  all,  however, 
fnlly  expanded.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  circumference  about 
5  ft.  from  the  ground,  2i  ft.  j  girth  of  trunk  at  ground,  1  ft.  10  in., 
height  (highest  foliage)  6  ft.  6  in. ;  to  top  of  flower.stalka,  8  ft.  6  in. 

New  Double  White  Pelargonium. — What  is  likely  to  prove 
the  best  double  white  Pelargonium  which  we  have  yet  seen  ia  now 
flowering  in  Messrs.  Carters*  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  It  ia  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  does  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  most  of  the  double  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  whilst  its  flowers  are  produced  very  freely,  and  they 
are  very  double  and  pure  white.  For  winter  flowering  it  will,  doubt- 
683,  prove  valuable.     It  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Cycas  revoluta  in  Fruit.— A  large  specimen  of  this  Cycaa, 
which  is  sometimes  called,  but  erroneously,  the  Sago  Palm,  is  now 
fruiting  freely  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  The  fruit, 
which  is  bright  red,  and  covered  with  a  white  woolly  tomentum,  ia 
produced  in  opposite  pairs  sideways  on  stalks  of  a  brown  tough 
character.  The  plant  in  question  bears  somehundredsjof  fruits,  which 
are  about  as  large  aa  Chestnuts,  and  it  ia  also  throwing  up  a  fine  whorl 
of  new  leaves. 

Adimtum  palmatum.— When  better  known  than  it  is,  this 
Fern  promises  to  be  more  largely  grown  than  even  A.  Farleyense. 
Its  pinnffi  resemble  those  of  A.  Farleyense,  except  that  they  are  set 
wider  apart,  on  dark,  wiry  etema,  and  are  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
It  is  much  hardier  than  A.  Farleyense;  therefore,  it  will  be  more 
useful  for  indoor  decoration,  and  it  ia,  moreover,  on  account  of  ita 
less  dense  habit,  not  so  likely  to  be  affected  by  damp.  Grown  in 
baskets  or  vases,  it  is  exceedingly  effective,  and  it  will  also  make  an 
excellent  pot  plant  for  table  decoration.  We  saw  lately  good  exam- 
ples of  it  in  the  HoUoway  nurseries. 

Dahlia,  imperJalis.— One  of  the  most  ictereating  and  beautiful 
plants  in  flower  at  Kew  at  the  present  time  is  this  truly 
Imperial  Dahlia,  some  specimens  of  which  are  flowering  freely  in  the 
Palm  house.  It  is  difficult  to  intelligibly  describe  without  an  artist's 
aid  the  chaste  beauty  of  its  flowers,  so  different  are  they  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  garden  varieties.  The  flowera,  which  are  single, 
are  borne  in  loose  terminal  clusters,  and  assume  a  somewhat  nodding 
position.  They  measure  about  G  in.  across,  and  have  many  narrow 
pointed  ray  florets  of  a  pure  white  colour,  tinted  with  carmine  at  the 
base,  colours  which  contrast  finely  with  the  bright  yellow  centre. 
The  foliage,  too,  is  handsome,  being  much  larger  and  more  divided 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  Dahlia.  Altogether,  it  is  a  stately  plant, 
forming  specimens  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  though  perhaps  this  is  a  point 
which  detera  many  from  growing  it,  as  it  requires  the  protection  of 
glass  in  order  to  flower  it,  though  it  may  be  grown  outside  until 
early  frosts  set  in.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  this  fine  plant  produces 
its  flowers  so  late  that  they  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  open  air  in  our 
climate.  Something,  however,  might  possibly  be  done  in  the  way  of 
hybridising  it  with  earlier  and  dwarfer  apeciea,  and  notably  with  the 
beautiful  little  D.  glabrata,  which,  being  of  very  dwarf  habit,  would 
probably  infuse  a  dwarfer  growth  into  the  D.  imperialis,  while  the 
colour  of  the  flowera  might  not  be  materially  affected  by  it  aa  thoae 
of  glabrata  are  almost  pure  white,  varying  to  deep  manve.  A 
coloured  illustration  of  this  Dahlia,  with  descriptions  of  other  specieS; 
will  be  found  in  Yol.  XII.  of  The  Garden. — W. 

Orchids  in  Flower  at  York.— In  the  houses  devoted  to  Or- 
chids,  in  Messrs.  i  ackhouse's  establishment  at  York,  I  observed  the 
other  day  the  fo'  owing  kinda  in  flower,  viz.: — Cattleya  maxima,  a 
considerable  n  h:  ber  of  fine  healthy  plants,  apparently  all  imported  ; 
their  fljwera  vn-  ed  considerably,  from  a  light  delicate  pink  to  deep 
rose,  the  lip  1  eing  white  and  heavily  veined  with  deep  rosy  purple. 
They  also  varied  in  the  width  of  the  petals  and  labellnm.  Some  of 
the  varieties  were  extremely  handsome.  Cattleya  Penilli  was  also  in 
flower;  it  is  quite  distinct  from  C.  maxima,  being  much  dwarfer 
(4  in.  to  6  in.  high)  ;  it  is  indeed  a  little  gem.  The  flowers  are  almost 
circular,  of  a  lovely  purple  colour  with  a  deep  crimson  lip.  Anoth-.3r 
kind  which  attracted  attention  was  Oncidium  Rogerai,  a  species  suf. 
ficient  in  itself  to  enliven  any  house,  so  bright  and  numerous  are  ita 
blossoms.  They  are  borne  on  robust,  branching,  arching  stems  from 
20  in.  to  30  in.  long,  and  numbering  aa  many  as  from  thirty  to  ninety 
each,  from  1^  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter.  I  also  noticed  a  singularly 
beautiful  Lady's  Slipper — Cypripedium  Hartwegi,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  ia  distinguishable  from  most  other  kinds  by 
the  large  purplish  bracts,  which  are  arranged  alternately  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  flower  stem.  The  flowers,  too,  are  singularly 
beautiful;  in  colour  they  are  of  an  almost  indescribable  combination 
of  green,  yellow  and  cream,  prettily  veined  with  light  purple.    The 


petals  are  long,  slightly  twisted,  merging  near  the  apex  into  deep 
purple.  Pleiones  had  been  in  fine  condition  about  ten  days  ago,  and 
there  were  still  a  few  scattered  blossoms  on  three  or  four  species.  I 
also  noticed  many  fine  masseaof  the  true  Oiontoglossum  Rossi  majua, 
the  flowera  of  which  are  white,  the  sepals  and  base  of  the  petala 
being  heavily  blotched  with  chocolate  pink.  They  have  a  scent 
resembling  that  of  violets. — F.  A.  P. 

Orchids  Effectively  Arranged. — A  fine  effect  ia  produced  in 
one  of  the  Orchid  houses  in  Messrs.  RoUisson'^  nursery,  Tooting,  by 
intermixing  numerous  well-grown  flowering  planta  of  Ltelia 
autumnalis  and  Lady's-slippers  amongst  a  thicket  of  strong  spikea  of 
Calanthe  vestita,  the  whole  being  backed  up  by  Vandas  and  similar 
tall-growing  Oiohids. 

Open-air  Flowers  in  December. — Stccka,  Pansies,  ani,  best 
of  all,  the  old  China  Roses,  are  lovely  here  on,  or  sheltered  by  sunny 
walls.  A  plant  of  the  old  crimson  China  Rose  is  a  picture,  having  on 
it  over  a  hundred  open  flowers  and  buds.  Clumps  of  scarlet  Tritomaa 
and  feathery  Pampas  Grass  also  preserve  their  beauty  wonderfully, 
although  we  have  had  a  snowstorm  or  two  and  several  degrees  of 
frost.— F.  W.  B.,  Oalham. 

Absorption  of  Moisture  by  the  Green  Parts  of  Plants. 
— In  another  column  will  be  found  notes  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow  on  this  subject.  It  appears  that  earlier 
experimenters  were  fully  persuaded  that  leaves  could  and  did  absorb 
dew  and  rain.  Dachartre,  iu  1S57,  reversed  thia  view.  Mr.  Henslow 
now  maintains,  from  his  own  experiments,  that  absorption  does  take 
place  soon  after  the  sun  baa  riaen  ,  and  under  other  predisposing  cir- 
cumstances ;  thus  the  common  notion  of  cultivators  is  right,  and  the 
late  current  teaching  of  science  wrong. 

Weja  gracilis. — This  graceful  little  plant  ia  still  flowering  freely 
in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting.  Besides  beiug  one  of  the  best 
rock  plants  in  cultivation,  it  ia  also  attractive  in  narrow  bordors,  and 
it  would  probably  make  a  good  winter-flowering  pot  plant  indoors. 
It  blooms  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  until  very  severe 
frosts  occur  in  winter. 

Odontoglossum  Warczewiczi. — This  rare  and  pretty  Orchid 
is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway.  Its  blossoms 
appear  to  be  intermediate  between  those  ^of  O.  vexillarium  and 
O.  Roezli,  but  they  are  different  in  form  to  eithe,"  of  these  kinds. 
It  will  be  appreciated  by  Orchid  growers  if  only  for  the  sake  of  pro. 
duoing  variety. 

Primulas  at  Forest  Hill. — Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  just  now, 
considering  the  earliness  of  the  season,  a  large  and  attractive  display 
of  single-flowered  Primulas  in  their  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  The 
blooms  are  large  and  well  varied  in  colour,  and  the  plants  are  dwarf 
and  bushy,  some  of  them  having  very  oruameutal  Fern-like  foliage. 
They  are  the  produce  of  seed  sown  early  ia  summer,  and  their  richly - 
coloured  flowers  serve  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  "strain." 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  "Winter.— The  fine  displays  of  cut 
blooms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  exhibited  lately  at  South  Kensington 
and  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  serve  to  illustrate,  not  only  to 
what  perfection  these  flowers  have  been  brought,  but  also  what  fine 
displays  well-mauaged  plants  of  selected  sorts  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  Epery  one  who  possesses  a  con- 
servatory knows  that  in  order  to  keep  it  well  stocked  with  flowera  at 
all  seasons  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  almost  indispensable.  That  there 
are  now  kinds  which  flower  best  in  winter,  and  which  possess  a 
variety  of  colour  unequalled  as  regards  effect  by  those  of  any  other 
class  of  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year,  was  fully  proved  by  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Cannell,  and  also  by  a  large  houseful  of  plants  at  the 
present  time  in  a  blaze  of  bloom  in  the  nurseries  at  Swanley. 

Tree  Carnations. — There  is  just  now  a  fine  display  of  these  in 
a  cool  house  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  the  produce  of  plants  struck 
from  cuttings  placed  in  heat  ten  months  ago.  They  are  iu  6  in.  pots, 
and  have  been  out  in  cold  frames  all  the  summer.  As  their  bloom, 
buds  begin  to  swell,  they  are  moved  into  a  cool  house  to  flower. 
Each  plant  produces  from  six  to  eight  fine  blooms,  which  are  not 
only  ornamental  on  the  plants,  but  very  valuable  in  a  cut  state. 
Considering  how  easily  such  plants  cau  be  obtained,  and  in  such  a 
short  time,  the  wonder  is  that  private  growers,  with  only  even  a 
small  house  at  command,  do  not  grow  these^  Carnations  more  largely 
than  they  do.  Any  one,  indeed,  possessing  a  small  frame  might  have 
plants  of  these  Carnations  for  their  windows  in  winter.  A  little  heat 
might  be  obtained  in  the  frame  in  which  to  strike  the  cuttings  by 
means  of  leaves  or  manure,  and  the  plants  might  then  remain  in  it 
until  they  showed  bloom.  Among  the  best  kinds  now  in  flower  at 
Messrs.  Henderson's  may  be  mentioned  :  Princess  of  Wales,  pure 
white ;  Irma,  bright  rosy-carmine,  large  and  fine ;  Florentine,  bril- 
liant-ecarlet ;  Augustine,  white,  edged  and  striped  with  pink;  Miss 
Joliffe,  flesh-coloured  ;  Lydia,  yellow,  ledged  and  striped  with  car- 
mine;  Lily,  white,  edged  aud  blotched  with  rich  bluish. purple. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS, 


Black  Fly  on  Cherry  Trees.  — If  your  correspondent  (p.  501) 
■will  syringe  his  Sforello  Cborry  trees  with  a  moderately  stroug  dose  of 
Tobacco  water  the  black  fly  will  be  foanJ  to  quickly  disappear.— W.  C. 

Of  all  insect  p?st3  that  affect  fruit  trees  black  fly  is  the  most 

difficult  to  kill  witbont  injuring'  the  youn^  tender  shoots  it  infests, 
and  the  only  way  I  could  ever  accomplish  its  destruction  with 
safety,  as  reg.irds  the  trees,  was  by  means  of  a  decoction  of  Tobacco  and 
Quassia  chips  with  a  little  soda  and  soft  soip  io  it,  the  soda,  being  neces- 
sary on  account  of  its  oily  coatinsf.  which  repels  water  as  effectually 
as  the  feathers  of  a  duck's  back.  The  most  economical  way  of  applying 
the  liquid  is  to  carry  it  in  a  light  tin  bowl  or  other  broad  open  vessel  of 
that  kind  and  dip  the  tips  of  the  branches  in,  which  any  expert,  liandy 
man  can  do  at  a  quick  rate.  We  always  make  a  practice  of  going  over 
ours  in  this  way  before  nailing  in,  and  if  your  correspondent  "  B.  S." 
does  likewise  he  will  have  no  farther  ditficuUy  in  keeping  his  Cherry  trees 
clean. — S.  D. 

Tobacco  water  is  still  the  best  and  safest  insecticide  for  bl.ick  fly 

on  trees  out-of-doors.  In  houses  and  pits  it  is,  of  course,  got  rid  of  by 
fumigating  with  Tobacco  paper.  Paraffin  when  applied  at  a  strength 
sufficient  to  kill  aphides,  scale,  or  mealy  bug,  will  destroy  the  fuliage  of 
any  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  in  fact,  soft-wooded  plants  never 
recover  from  its  effects.  I  have  even  known  it  to  prove  fatal  to  Vines 
■when  applied  as  a  test  for  destroying  mealy  bug. — T.  Cowburx. 

*'  B.  S."  will  And  that  the  following  mixture  will  kill  black  fly, 

viz.,  2  lb.  of  Q^i3,3sia  chips.  l\  lb.  soft  soap,  and  1  lb.  of  sulphur  ;  put 
these  into  a  pail,  and  then  poar  orer  them  G  quarts  of  boiling  water  ;  stir 
the  whole  with  a  stick,  and  then  cover  it  over  with  a  sack  ;  let  it  stand 
for  a  week,  when  it  should  be  strained  through  a  piece  of  thin  shading. 
This  done,  bottle  it  off  and  cork  it  down,  and  the  longer  it  remains  before 
being  used  the  better.  Of  this,  "  B.  S. "  should  put  li  pints  into  3  gal- 
lons of  clean  water,  and  apply  it  to  his  infested  Cherry  trees  with  a 
syringe.  I  always  like  to  apply  it  in  the  evening,  and  nest  morning  give 
a  thorough  syringing  with  clean  water.  I  have  always  found  this  mixture, 
when  persevered  with,  to  have  the  desired  effect. — J.  J.,  Co.  Cork. 

If  *'  B.  S."  will  furaigite  his  trees  that  are  affected  with  black  fly 

two  nights  in  succession  with  Griffith  &  Avis's  Tobacco  paper  I  will  guar- 
antee him  safe  immunity  from  this  most  troublesome  pest.  A  better  way 
still  iq  to  fumigite  in  the  evening  and  again  early  ia  the  morning,  at 
least  two  hours  before  tbe  sun  has  any  power.  Of  course  the  house  in 
which  they  are  fumigated  must  be  thoroughly  filled  with  the  fumes  of 
the  Tobacco  or  the  cure  will  not  be  effectual. — D.  Thomas,  Drcnjion 
Manor. 

Faraffia  Oil  as  au  lagectielda.— Mr.  Harris  (p.  501)  offers  a 
valuable  word  of  caution  resp3cting  tbe  use  of  paraffin  for  destroying 
ecxle  and  mealy  bug.  Having  on  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  a  good-sized 
Stephanotis,  which  his  hitherto  baUlid  all  att3mpt3  to  clear  it  of  the 
above-mentioned  pests,  1  resolved  to  try  piraffin.  The  plant  was  accord- 
ingly well  syringed  with  a  mixture  of  one  wincglassful  of  paraffin  to  four 
gallons  of  cold  water,  one  man  keeping  it  constantly  agitated,  while  a 
second  applied  it.  Both  scale  and  bag  were  killed,  and  the  plant  was 
somewhat  damaged.  Nearly  onp  third  of  the  leaves  have  since  fillen  off. 
I  also  tried  piratHn  on  the  old  Eranthemnra  pulchellum  with  the  same 
result,  pjpicrises  do  not  seem  to  be  injured  by  its  use,  but  I  find  that 
(•no  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  thoroughly  cleanse  theai  from  white  scale. — 
W.  M.  SricKL.\NO,  Hojnvo.d  Hall. 

Will  Rabbits  Bat  Jerusalem  Artichokes  ?— My  experience 
is  that  rabbit?,  and  more  espcciiUy  har(?s,  will  not  only  eat  the  tops  of 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  but  will  scratch  down  and  devour  the  tubers. 
During  several  years'  experience  in  game-preserving  districts  I  do  not 
roincmbor  a  single  season  in  which  this  Artichoke  escaped.  Our  remedy 
was  to  dust  the  tops  with  soot  and  lirac,  and  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as 
the  roots  were  fit  for  lifting,  or  before  hard  weather  set  in,  to  lift  and 
store  the  tubers  in  cool  cellars.  Your  correspondent  (p.  477)  will  do 
weU  to  follow  Mr.  Hobday's  advice,  and  securely  fence  in  the  ground  with 
galvanised  wire  netting,  as  it  is  surprising  how  hares  and  rabbits  attack 
newly-planted  subjects  almost  indiscriminately.  Mr.  Fish  says  this  Arti- 
choke "  is  a  dainty  dish,"  but  I  can  nevertlieless  assure  him  that  not  one 
per  <;ont.  of  the  population  of  rural  districta  would  accept  it  as  a  gift. 
For  this  reason  its  cultivation  has  been  neglected,  and  it  is  usually  con- 
signed to  some  out. of  the- way  corner,  or  used  as  a  screen  to  hide  dwarfer 
vegetables  from  view.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  would,  however,  repay  a 
little  careful  attention,  as  they  yield  abundant  returns. — J.  Guoosi.  Linton 
Park. 

Clearinf?  a  Herbaceous  Garden  of  "Weeds  (page  4"").— 
The  best  way  of  dealing  with  weeds  in  a  neglected  herbaceous 
garden  is  to  dig  up  the  bulbs  and  plants  carefully,  and  trench  tbe  whole 
of  tbe  ground,  as,  from  the  neglected  state  it  is  in,  it  must  be  greatly 
impoverished.  In  doing  this,  however,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  avoided, 
and  that  is,  bringing  tbe  subsoil  to  the  top,  the  inert  condition  of  which 
is  always  such  that  it  takes  years  of  aerating  and  exposure,  with  mending 
and  top-dressing,  before  the  roots  of  plants  will  take  to  it  kindly.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  it  would  bo  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the  weedy  portion  by 
burying  it  below  ;  but  if  the  surface  be  turned  under  and  kept  at  a  depth 
of  from  6  in.  to  1)  in  ,  there  are  very  few  weeds,  except  Dock,  Dandelion, 
and  such  as  may  be  picked  out,  that  will  ever  find  their  way  through  again. 
Tbe  trenching  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  working  in  a  good  dressing 
of  leaf-soil  or  manure,  or  both,  according  to  the  character  of  the  land 


to  be  treated;  but  whichever  is  used  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed 
and  well  incorporated  during  the  process  of  digging.  Herbaceous  plants 
are  such  gross  feeders  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  much  benefited 
by  an  overhauling  of  this  kind  occasionally,  and  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  carry  it  out,  as  they  may  be  divided  or  reduced  in  size  with  tbe 
greatest  safety.  In  arranging  them  again  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
planter  should  know  the  different  varieties,  the  height  and  size  they  attain, 
t^c,  to  enable  him  to  place  them  for  eflVct,  and  afford  the  necessary  ro^m 
for  their  growth  and  future  development.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
associate  with  herbaceous  p'ants,  and  that  are  so  well  adapted  for  filling 
up  vacant  spaces  among  them,  that  it  is  always  best  to  place  the  per- 
manent plants  at  wide  intervals,  and  fill  up  between  with  Gladioli  and 
such  like,  which  will  give  an  additinual  charm  to  the  border.  The  planting 
complete,  the  nest  thing  is  to  afford  a  good  mulching  of  leaf  soil,  which 
will  not  only  act  as  a  capital  non-conductor  in  preventing  frost  reaching 
the  mutilated  roots  and  cut  parts  where  the  divisims  have  been  made, 
but  will  also  help  materially  in  smothering  weeds  thit  will  come  from 
seeds  with  which  the  ground  is  stocked.  Not  only  is  the  fine  leaf-soil  of 
value  now  and  in  spring  for  the  above-named  purposes,  but  it  is  of  great 
use  likewise  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  shade  it  affords  and  the 
way  it  intercepts  the  escape  of  moisture  by  evaporation  wtien  the  air  is 
hot  and  dry. — S.  D. 

Ijamium  striatum. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Williams  (p.  502),  I  may  state 
that  this  is  an  old  plant.  I  have  known  it  for  fifteen  years  under  this 
name,  but  it  is  probably  inaccurate,  as  I  find  no  raen'-ion  of  it  in  Loudon, 
though  it  occurs  in  Steudel'a  "  Nomenclator  Botanicus."  I  have  always 
thought  it  might  be  a  variety  of  L.  purpureura,  as  the  flowers  and  stem 
are  red.  and  it  blooms  in  the  winter.  The  name  striatum  is  tolerably 
appropriate  as  applied  to  the  variegation,  as  it  forms  a  band  down  the 
centre  of  the  leaf.— J.  Cornhill. 

Quickly. growa  Pine-apples. — "M."  fp  490)  has  done  well  to 
have  produced  two  Pioes  weighing  in  the  aggregate  13  lbs.  13  oz.  from 
suckers  without  heat  in  less  than  four  months;  supposing  tlie  suckers  to 
have  been  ivell  rooted  it  would  take  more  than  half  that  time  to  develop 
such  fruit,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  check  that  would  be 
caused  from  separation.  This  reducing  of  the  cost  of  fuel  and  tbe  length 
of  time  usuallv  taken  to  fruit  Pines,  will  open  op  a  new  era  in  their  cul- 
ture.—JI.  M.  P. 

Will  "  M."fp  49[))kindly  say  how  long  tlie  fruitfromthecldetoola, 

from  which  the  suckers  in  question  weretikeu,  had  been  cut  previous  to  the 
suckers  being  taken  off,  and  what  the  weights  of  the  first  fruits  were. — 
H.  A.  B. 

Names  of  Fruits. — F.  B.  L.— Norfolk  Beeffing,  often  written 
Boaufin  ;  a  valuable  late-keeping  culinary  Apple. 

Questions. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — We  have  a  plant  of  this  Odonto- 
gloisum  producing  two  flower  spikes  from  the  apex  instead  of  the  base  of 
the  pseudo  bulb.  The  flowers  are  largo  and  well  developed.  Is  this 
common  ? — J.  C. 

The  Fever  Gum  Tree. — In  the  garden  at  Singleton,  Swansea, 
there  are  numerous  plants  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  which  have  stood  in 
tbe  open  ground  all  the  year  round  for  several  seasons.  They  were 
planted  small,  and  have  grown  freely.  I  have  a  number  of  them,  too, 
but  as  yet  they  are  small  and  not  worth  naming.  Will  any  of  your  corre- 
epondeuts  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  how  thi?  nr  any  other  Eucalyptus 
would  succeed  planted  in  sand  near  the  sea  ?— Camhiuan. 

Lasting  Ferns  for  Bouquets. — What  Ferns  last  the  best  for 
bouquets,  itc.  ?  The  British  Ferns  mostly  fade  in  a  few  hours,  and  Adian- 
tums  and  Ferns  of  that  class  are  soon  gone.  I  only  know  three  of  any 
lasting  power,  viz.,  Davalliaelegans,  D,  canariensis.  and  D.  dissecta  ;  these 
will  remain  fresh  a  fortnight  if  put  in  water.  Nephrodium  moUe  and 
Pteris  treranla  last  about  three  days,  but  most  of  the  others,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  will  only  do  for  a  few  hours. — W.  A.  S. 

Currants  Losing  their  Bloom-buds. — When  I  went  to  prune 
fomo  Red  Currant  hushes  the  other  day,  I  found  some  of  them  partially 
stripped  of  their  bloom  buds  Can  any  reader  of  The  Garden  tell  me 
what  bird  it  is  that  does  the  mischief,  and  also  how  to  remedy  it?  In 
the  country  I  alwajs  found  that  it  was  done  by  bulUioches,  but  it  cannot 
be  them  now,  as  we  are  situated  right  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  bull- 
finches are  such  shy  birds  they  would  hardly  venture  where  so  much 
tralHc  is  going  on.— F.  W.  H.,  Park  Street,  TeovU. 

Salt-'water-resisting  Plants. — Wouldanyreadersof  TFiE  Garden' 
kindly  assist  me  by  naming  some  shrubs  and  trees  chat  would  grow  in  an 
exposed  place,  which  is  at  times  flooded  by  a  tidal  river  ?  Tbe  salt  has 
hitherto  destroyed  anything  I  have  planted,  and  ordinary  Grass  seeds  will 
not  grow.  The  soil  is  good  and  deep,  but  there  ia  a  soakage  from  the 
river.  It  is  greatly  exposed  to  north  and  east  winds.  What  mixture  of 
Grass  seeds  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  ? — A.  T. 

Poultry  Manure. — What  plants  or  vegetables  are  best  suited  for 
the  application  of  poultry  manure  ?  and  how  should  it  be  employed  ? — 
SrnscKinER. 

Field  Mice  in  Roekwork.— I  have  a  plague  of  small  field  mice- 
who  are  working  great  destruction  in  a  roekwork.  How  can  I  trap  them  ? 
They  refuse  the  ordinary  baits.- H.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton. 

Paris  Exhibition. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Lascelles,  the  well-known 
hothouse  builder,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  has  just  received  the  Croaa 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  bis  exhibits  shown  in  classes 
17,  06,  and  85  at  the  late  Exhibition.  We  also  learn  that  Mr.  Stephens, 
171,  Aldersgate  Street,  has  carried  oflf  the  highest  award  for  hia  wood 
stains  at  the  same  exhibition. 
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•*  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Ths   Abt  itsbls  is   Natubb."— 5iate8jieartf. 


NEW  BOSES. 


The  French  are  a  higUy  imaginative  people.  We  find  this 
quality,  with  which  they  are  so  abundantly  gifted,  cropping  up 
every  way.  It  shinea  in  their  romances  (who  but  a  French- 
man could  have  written  "  Le  Juif  Errant?"),  and  it  is  illus- 
trated in  the  exquisite  designs  with  which  their  porcelain, 
tapestry,  and  books  teem.  It  is  sometimes  most  enjoyable;  it 
keeps  up  a  pleasant  system  of  surprise  and  wonder  at  where 
they  could  have  stumbled  on  the  conceptions  which  seem  to 
them  so  natural.  We  are  just  the  very  reverse  ;  our  big  city 
tells  of  practical  work,  theirs  of  beauty  and  gaiety.  But  there 
is  one  place  in  which  I  do  not  like  the  imagination  to  be  so 
demonstrative,  viz.,  in  their  list  of  new  Eoses.  To  read  them, 
year  after  year,  one  would  think  that  by  this  time  there  was  no 
room  left  for  another  good  Rose ;  that  all  the  adjectives  with 
which  glowing  descriptions  could  be  drawn  were  exhausted. 
Bat,  lo !  another  year  comes  round,  and  there  is  the  same 
marvellous  list.  The  names  of  the  Roses  are  changed,  but  the 
descriptions  still  remain ;  and  yet,  what  is  the  result  ?  In  a 
list  compiled  from  the  expressed  opinions  of  forty-one  Rose 
growers  (twenty-five  amateurs  and  sixteen  nurserymen)  of  the 
best  seventy-two  Roses,  we  find  that  of  the  1872  Roses,  only 
two  appear  in  it ;  of  1873,  the  same  number ;  of  1875  there  are 
six,  the  largest  number  for  many  years.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
every  year  there  are  some  sixty  at  least  new  Rosea  advertised 
by  the  French  growers,  we  must  surely  say  that  it  is  "  a  very 
small  piece  of  bread  for  such  an  intolerable  quantity  of  sack.'' 
But  if  so,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  last  two  years  ?  that  is, 
the  Roses  sent  out,  or  rather  their  names,  for  1876-77  and 
1877-78.  In  each  of  these  years  there  have  been  announced 
upwards  of  fifty  varieties,  and  although  some  of  our  best 
Rosarians  spoke  hopefully  of  them,  there  is  not  one  that  has 
as  yet  made  any  mark.  Of  the  former  year  I  cannot  recall  to 
mind  a  single  one  of  which  any  one  has  said  that  io  would  be 
really  a  desirable  acquisition,  nor  any  that  has  created  a  sen- 
sation amongst  exhibitors,  and  yet  if  they  were  good  they 
should  by  this  time  have  done  so,  of  those  sent  out  the  year 
before,  such  kinds  as  Duchess  of  Vallombrosa  very  soon  asserted 
their  position.  We  heard,  indeed,  Madame  Emma  All  and 
Madame  Sophie  Fropot  well  spoken  of ;  we  have  seen  a  bloom 
of  them  occasionally,  but  have  not  been  struck  by  their  ap- 
pearance. It  may  be  too  early  to  judge  of  those  of  last 
autumn,  for  new  Roses  are  so  hard  worked  that  well  nigh  any 
constitution  they  have  is  injured  temporarily  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  forced  and  hacked  about ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, if  there  is  anything  really  valuable,  it  makes  a  mark  the 
first  season.  One,  indeed — Boildieu — has  been  shown  and 
certificated,  and  gave  promise  of  having  a  fine  flower,  but  that 
is  the  only  one.  I  looked  in  vain  through  the  boxes  of  new 
flowers,  at  the  National  Society's  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Manchester,  to  see  any  of  foreign  origin  that  might  be 
desirable  to  add  to  one's  collection,  but  I  failed  to  see  any. 
Those  to  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  information  on 
those  subjects  speak  favourably  of  Alfred  K.  Williams,  a  largo 
Rose  in  the  style  of  Horace  Vernet;  Edouard  Dutour,  in  the 
style  of  Devienne-Lamy ;  Madame  Anna  de  Besabrasoffi  (is  she 
a  Russian  Mrs.  Langtry  ?  as  two  Roses  are  named  after  her),  a 
light  bright  crimson,  in  the  way  of  Annie  Wood ;  Princess  Char- 
lotte de  Tremouille,  in  the  way  of  La  France  ;  Marie  Verdier, 
like  Auguste  Mie,  with  fine  petals ;  Madame  Gabriel  Linzet, 
clear  light  satin-rose,  said  to  be  distinct  and  good ;  Madame 
Laboulaye, light  silvery-pink, in  the  way  of  Bennett's  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Edouard  Pynaert,  in  the  way  of  Antoine  Ducher, 
deep  purplish-crimson  ;  and  (3rand  Duke  Nicolas,  blood-red, 
shaded  with  vermilion,  large,  full,  and  imbricated.  Time  only 
will  show  whether  these  opinions  are  likely  to  be  realised. 


Similar  opinions  were  expressed  last  year  as  to  new  Roses,  but 
we  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  it  may  be  so  now. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  barren  lists  of  the  French 
raisers  to  those  of  our  own  country,  not  so  reduntant  in  quan- 
tity, or  with  descriptions  so  charged  with  the  overflowings  o£ 
an  exuberant  imagination,  and  giving  promises  which  are 
never  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  English  Roses  have  to  pass 
through  an  ordeal  to  which  the  French  varieties  are  not 
subject ;  they  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  either  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  or  of 
the  judges  at  our  great  exhibitions  ;  they  are  seen  by  most  of 
the  Rose  growers  in  the  kingdom,  and,  consequently,  whea 
they  are  put  into  catalogues  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  those 
descriptions  are  justified  by  the  recollection  of  the  Rose 
growers  ;  they  are,  as  I  have  said,  not  so  numerous.  In  the 
autumn  of  1877  there  were  announced  three  new  Roses  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  three  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  and  three 
by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  fc'on.  Taking  these  seriaiim,  we 
shall  find,  I  think,  that  English  raisers  have  much  cause  to 
congratulate  themselves.  Mrs.  Laxton,  raised  by  that  very 
successful  hybridizer,  Mr.  Laxton,  late  of  Stamford,  and  sent 
out  by  the  Cheshunt  firm,  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  very  best 
Roses  ever  raised,  and  has  been  largely  shown  this  season,  and 
in  every  case  with  success ;  its  shape  is  grand,  au  Alfred 
Colomb-like  centre,  with  a  grand  circumference  of  reflexed 
petals  ;  it  reminds  one  of  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Baumann,  and 
Senateur  Vaisse.  What  more  can  be  said  ?  John  Bright, 
raised  at  Cheshunt,  is  a  bright  glowing  crimson,  excessively 
brilliant  in  colour,  and  of  a  fine  open-cupped  shape.  Robert 
Marnock  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  two  preceding  Koses, 
but  is  a  fine  garden  Rose.  Messrs.  William  Paul  &,  Son's 
Rosy  Morn  has  flowers  of  a  delicate  peach,  but  is  not  equal  in 
quality  to  May  Quenuell,  raised  by  Mr.  Postans,  but  sent  out 
from  Waltham  Cross ;  it  is  a  fine  magenta-carmine  Rose 
shaded  with  crimson,  very  large  and  full,  and  has  been  seen  to 
much  advantage  during  the  past  season.  Their  Red  Dragon 
is  a  climbing  Rose  of  great  merit.  Mr,  Turner  sent  out  Pene- 
lope Mayo,  raised  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  fine  large  flower  in 
the  style  of  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  with  a  strong, 
robust  constitution,  flowering  freely  in  the  autumn, 
Dean  of  Windsor  is  in  the  style  of  Oxonian,  but  of 
the  colour  of  Comtesse  d'Oxtord,  while  Richard  Laxton 
is  a  Maretjhal  Vaillant  style  of  flower  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton, 
crimson,  and  a  free  autumnal  bloomer.  Thus  three  out  of 
the  nine  are  decidedly  first-rate  Roses,  and  it  is  just  possible- 
that  some  of  the  others  may  approach  them  next  season.  When 
we  remember  that  we  had  from  two  of  these  firms  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  Magna  Gharta  and  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  we 
may  also  anticipate  that  in  the  Roses  announced  by  them  for 
next  season  we  may  Sud  some  real  gems.  Countess  of  Roseberry, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Charles  Darwin,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Harrison  Weir,  and  Dr.  Sewell  have  all  been  before  the  Rose- 
loving  public,  and  been  well  received.  There  is  one  very  ma- 
terial point  in  connection  with  English-raised  Roses,  and  that 
is,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  have  a  vigorous,  cold-bearing 
constitution  than  those  which  come  from  Franco,  and  that  in 
reality  they  do  possess  it.  Rose  lovers  see  the  wood  as  it  is 
exhibited  with  the  blooms,  and  oftentimes  the  plant,  for  they 
are  often  shown  as  pot  plants,  and  have  also  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  in  the  homes  from  whence  they  come  (for  it  so 
happens  that  the  three  principal  growers  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  raisers  of  seedlings  live  contiguous  to 
London,  the  centre  to  which  all  things  gravitate)  and  note  the 
character  of  the  plants  which  they  wish  to  procure,  not  that 
all  English-raised  Roses  have  vigorous  constitutions,  for  I 
know  of  one  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  I  have 
ever  seen,  but  which,  I  fear,  will  never  have  vigour  enough  to. 
enable  it  to  be  sent  out. 

Crowds  of  new  varieties  are  announced  from  France,  but  I 
think  the  eyes  of  Rose  lovers  will,  after  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  years,  be  turned  to  the  Rose  fields  of  England  to  find 
out  additions  to  be  made  to  their  well-filled  collections. 

Delta. 

The  Old  Pink  China  Rose.— Mr.  Hobday  (p.  496)  and  others 
may  be  intereated  in  kaowiag  that  this  Koae  has  foar  large  beds 
devoted  to  it  here,  aid  has  hid  for  the  last  dozen  years.     Toe  Pink 
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China  is  edged  with  the  dark  red  or  crimson  variety.  The  latter 
is  hardly  so  free  a  flowerer  nor  so  hardy  as  the  pink  one  ;  but  the  two 
together  look  well,  and  seldom  fail  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  out 
Eoses  from  May  to  December,  We  are  still  (Deo.  4)  catting  them. 
The  beds  are  planted  rather  thinly,  and  a  few  pink  Pelargoniums  or 
Petunias  are  mixed  with  the  Roses  daring  the  summer  months.  In 
very  severe  winters  a  few  Spruce  boughs  have  been  laid  over  the 
beds,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  even  this  small  modicum  of  protection 
has  not  been  given.  The  bads  receive  a  slight  dressing  of  manure 
every  autumn,  which  is  "  pointed  "  rather  than  dug  in.  About  April  1 
all  weak,  exhausted,  or  frost-killed  wood  is  cut  out.  This  is  all  the 
attention  which  China  Eoses  need,  and  they  furnish  unique  shades  of 
colour  in  a  large  geometrical  flower  garden,  and  are  by  far  the  most 
nseful  beds  which  we  possess  as  far  as  cut  flowers  are  concerned. 
These  Eoses  in  the  bud  state  are  really  very  beautiful  and  useful  for 
vase  or  bouquet  work.  There  is  also  a  so.called  while  variety  which 
we  once  had  and  lost ;  likewise  fairy  Eoses  or  small  representations  of 
both  colours.  China  Eoses  do  remarkably  well  in  warm  and  sheltered 
places  ;  but  the  edges  of  our  large  beds  were  too  bleak  and  cold  for 
the  Fairy  kinds,  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  form  an  outer  band 
•between  the  crimson  China  and  the  turf.  By  the  way,  these  Fairy 
Eoseg  are  just  the  plants  to  match  with  such  small  Fuchsias  as  Pumila 
microphylla,  Venus  Viotrix,  &c.,  in  small  beds  or  borders.— D.  T. 
isn,  Eardt'.icle  Bouse,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 


SCENTLESS  ROSES. 
To  all  wbo  grow  Eoses  for  the  beautifying  o£  the  garden 
and  ha  adornment  of  the  house,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
from  various  sources  that  a  growing  feeling  of  protest  is 
aroused  against  the  many  scentless  varieties  so  constantly  ap- 
pearing at  exhibitions  generally.  As  in  the  tournaments  of 
old  knights  contended  for  the  sake  of  a  smile  from  their  chosen 
dame,  so  should  we  also  in  these  modern  days  imitate  their 
example,  nay  more,  raise  a  crusade  against  those  who  dishonour 
the  queen  of  flowers  by  raising  and  showing  scentless  Eoses 
that  do  but  mock  our  senses  by  an  outward  show  of  all  that  is 
beautiful ;  and  thus  begin  a  war  of  Eoses,  no  longer  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  or  of  red  and  white,  but  of  the  sweet-scented 
versus  the  scentless,  in  which  all  should  enlist  to  oppose  reso- 
lutely the  taste  that  condones  any  defect  that  is  not  apparent 
at  the  exhibition  table — a  taste  that  values  size  more  than  scent, 
indeed  usually  ignores  the  latter  altogether ;  uniformity  of 
shape  more  than  that  variety  which  we  are  elsewhere  told  is  so 
pleasing,  and  even  encourages  raukness  of  growth  rather  than 
freedom  of  flowering,  and  has,  to  make  a  long  story  as  short 
as  may  be,  loaded  our  gardens  'and  the  lists  of  nurserymen 
with  many  varieties  that  are  grown  merely  to  be  discarded. 
It  would  hardly  be  just  to  accuse  exhibitors  as  the  source  of 
all  these  evils,  but  rather  confess  that  the  love  of  novelty,  to 
which  all  must  plead  guilty,  has  also  largely  contributed,  and 
as  all  true  lovers  of  the  Rose  must  always  desire  to  see  some- 
thing more  beautiful  than  they  yet  possess,  the  most  obvious 
way  of  effecting  a  change  so  desirable,  is  to  establish  prizes  for 
Eoses  in  which  scent  shall  rank  as  an  equal  qualification  to 
those  already  demanded,  and,  in  the  case  of  new  Eoses,  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  highest  honours  at  shows  if  they  lack 
the  crowning  grace  of  sweetness.  It  cannot  be  urged  that 
exquisite  perfume  and  freedom  of  habit  are  incompatible  with 
size  and  shape,  when  such  a  Eose  as  La  France  has  been  for 
years  before  our  eyes  and  noses,  and  those  who  raise  new 
Eoses  should  be  invited  by  special  prizes  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  bring  us  still  nearer  to  perfection,  and,  by  de- 
manding a  guarantee  that  their  beautiful  novelties  are  sweet- 
scented,  throw  back  on  their  hands  all  that  are  faulty  in  this 
p.irticular.  It  this  were  done,  how  often  should  we  be  spared  the 
annoyance  of  finding  that  a  Rose  we  had  admired  at  a  show  was, 
when  grown  at  home,  devoid  of  scent  and  scanty  in  blossom. 
Herbaceous  borders,  Alpine  rockeries,  and  wild  gardens  are 
just  now  the  ruling  taste  of  the  day,  and  in  the  latter  place  we 
can  all  find  beauty  in  the  Poeony  when  its  brilliant  petals  are 
bathed  in  June  sunshine ;  there,  then,  let  us  place  those 
beautiful  impostors  that  will,  in  the  end,  bring  discredit  on  the 
Eose,  and  reserve  for  our  Rosery  and  loving  care  only  those 
that  really  are  of  highest  excellence;  .and,  if  we  cannot  refrain 
from  showing  scentless  Eoses,  let  them  have  a  class  to  them- 
selves, and  then  no  one  cm  complain.  A  list  of  all  the  scent- 
less Eoses  would  be  instructive,  in  the  sense  of  how  to  avoid 


if  some  great  authority  would  compile  such  an  "  Index  expur- 
gatorius  "  (for  who  would  buy  a  scentless  Eose  ?) ;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  a  few  of  the  head  offenders  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
guide  to  the  unwai'y.  Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  offender  than 
the  familiar  Victor  Verdier,  scentless  itself,  and  the  parent  of  so 
many  scentless  offspring,  among  which  are  Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  many  others. 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Paul  Neron,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  his 
descendants,  are  also  in  the  same  list,  and  Etienne  Levet  and 
Marquise  de  Castellaue,  Mons.  Noman  and  Anna  Alexieff  must 
be  added  to  it. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  while  Tea  Eoses  are  generally 
considered  the  most  powerfully  scented,  the  new  Tea  Hybrids 
hitherto  are  lacking  in  this  quality,  though  they  may  just 
escape  the  imputation  of  utter  scentlessness  ;  and,  still  more 
remarkable,  that  Gloire  de  Dijon,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Eoses, 
has  not  transmitted  that  quality  to  its  descendants.  For  in- 
stance, Madame  Trifle,  Madame  Levet,  and  Tour  Bertrand  are 
without  scent,  and  Belle  Lyonuaise  and  Madame  Berard  are 
nearly  so,  and,  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  Marechal  Niel 
itself,  one  of  the  most  remarkably  powerful-scented  Eoses,  is 
said  to  have  Isabella  Gray  for  its  parent,  a  Eose  that  is  devoid 
of  all  smell.  While  urging  the  necessity  of  scent  to  the  Eose, 
if  it  is  to  keep  its  place  as  first  and  foremost  among  flowers, 
the  desirability  of  free  blooming  in  autumn  must  not  be  over- 
looked; but  this  is  just  now  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  when 
the  tide  is  setting  in  in  favour  of  these  Tea  Hybrids,  which 
promise  so  much ;  and,  until  such  a  combination  has  been 
achieved,  till  our  gardens  are  full  of  new  varieties  surpassing 
all  we  now  possess  in  sweetness,  size,  shape,  colour,  and  free- 
dom of  bloom,  let  us  not  rest  content  or  turn  our  attention  to 
other  qualifications.  E.  H.  Woodall. 


EOSE  CUTTINGS  AS  EOSE  STOCKS. 
The  closeness  of  affinity  is  an  important  factor  in  the  ensuring 
of  a  sound  union  between  the  scion  and  the  stock,  and  it 
follows  that  not  a  few  Eoses  might  form  far  more  appropriate 
stocks  for  Eoses  than  any  sorts  of  Briers.  Experience  alone  con- 
firms this  theory.  Most  Roses  do  well  and  live  long  on  such 
stocks  as  Charles  Lawson,  La  Eeine,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  John 
Hopper,  Baronne  Prevost,  and  other  free-rooting,  vigorous- 
growing  Roses.  The  old  Cabbage  and  Provence  Roses  also  form 
capital  stocks  for  most  of  the  Moss  Eoses.  There  is  a  strong  simi- 
larity in  the  habit  and  mode  of  growth  of  these  two  classes  of 
Eoses  that  enables  them  to  match  well  with  each  other.  The 
question  of  Eose  stocks  may  be  said  to  be,  as  yet,  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  Brier  is  to  the  Rose  what  the  Crab  is  to  the 
Apple — a  gross  stock  that  may  suit  some,,  and  destroy  or  de- 
teriorate other  Eoses.  It  is  high  time  that  Eose  Stocks  were 
found  having  corresponding  qualities  to  Roses  as  the  Paradise 
stock  to  Apples.  Dwarfing  stocks,  floriferous  stocks,  perma- 
nent and  perpetual  stocks,  ought  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
rosarian.  It  is  a  question  as  interesting  as  important,  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  many  premature  deaths  among  Roses.  Does, 
for  example,  the  Rose  kill  the  stock,  or  the  stock  kill  the  Rose  ? 
The  answer  is  less  simple  than  it  seems.  The  deaths  referred 
to,  do  not  result  from  imperfect  union.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  but  very  few  deaths  originate  from  this  cause.  The  kinds 
take  well  on  almost  any  stock — stocks  of  all  kinds  seem  equally 
ready  to  welcome  and  form  a  close  union  with  buds  of  every 
possible  variety  of  Roses.  Disease  or  death  approaches  through 
the  tops  and  the  bottoms ;  perhaps  75  per  cent,  of  such  deaths 
come  through  root  failure.  Nor  is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at,  to  see  the  way  that  Briers  for  budding  are  too  often  treated. 
Torn  out  of  old  hedgerows,  mostly  at  so  much  a  score  or 
hundred,  tossed  about  in  the  air,  conveyed  often  to  great  dis- 
tances by  rail,  cart,  or  waggon,  without  the  least  protection  to 
the  roots,  and  finally  dressed  with  a  handbill  or  axe  across 
a  block,  and  thrust  into  the  soil  with  often  scarcely 
a  root  at  all.  Nothing  but  disease  or  death  could  be 
reasonably  expected.  Instead  of  this,  however,  so  full  of  vita- 
lity are  these  dormant  Briers  that  they  mostly  throw  out  a 
few  strong  shoots  the  following  season,  and  these  are  budded 
in  due  time  and  take.  All  might,  therefore,  be  well  did  the 
grower  exercise  common  prudence  or  patience,  but  trade  is  so 
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brisk,  or  the  demand  for  Roses  so  urgent,  that  these  Roses  are 
at  once  transplanted  into  their  flowering  quarters  a  few 
mouths  after  budding,  and  this  early  removal,  great  dis- 
turbance, and  partial  destruction  of  their  roots,  complete 
their  destruction.  But  even  with  seedling  Briers  and  Manetti 
stocks  under  better  treatment,  and  every  care  being  taken  of 
their  roots,  the  percentage  of  deaths  among  budded  Roses  is 
alarmingly  high,  and  ought  to  bs  capable  of  being  at  once 
reduced  one-half  or  two-thirds.  That  this  high  death  rate 
among  Roses  arises  from  a  bad  matching  of  scions  and  stocks, 
seems  obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  occur  among 
Briers  nor  yet  among  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  Both  of  these 
when  apart  are  endowed  with  great  powers  of  longevity.  No 
sooner  are  they  united  than  their  health  is  enfeebled,  their 
livesshorbened.  The  selection  of  stocks  with  closer  natural 
affiailies  and  on  nearer  liues  of  consanguinity,  would  probably 
restore  the  health  and  prolong  the  life  of  many  of  our  Roses. 
After  all  the  stocks  that  have  already  been  noted,  for  most  or 
all  of  the  Tea  Roses,  there  are  few  better  than  the  old 
pink  China  monthly  Rose  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  first  has 
a  thin  bark,  and  needs  careful  manipulation,  but,  with  that 
drawback,  it  forms  an  admirable  stock,  roots  like  a  Gooseberry 
cutting,  and  grows  like  a  weed.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
select  Rose  cuttings  for  stocks.  They  may  be  put  in  of  any 
desired  length  from  6  in.  to  4  £t.  in  length.  Pieces  from  2  ft. 
to  4  ft.  are  the  most  suitable  for  forming  stocks  for  standards. 
Taken  off  either  with  or  without  a  heel,  and  about  6  in.  in- 
serted in  the  soil,  most  Roses  root  readily.  There  are 
few  better  modes  than  that  of  digging  in  the  out- 
tings.  If  the  ground  be  poor  give  it  a  good  coat- 
ing of  good  manure,  for  Roses  like  a  rich  soil  even 
to  root  anew,  and  the  vigour  of  the  Roses  will  largely  depend 
on  the  amount  of  good  food  the  roots  find  to  feed  upon  after- 
wards. Begin  digging  the  ground  at  one  end,  and  when  a 
sufficient  space — say  18  in.  for  dwarf  Rose  cuttings,  and  3  ft. 
for  taller  ones — is  tnrned  over,  ran  a  line  along  the  dug  side 
of  the  ground  and  cut  it  down  straight  and  even  to  a  depth  of 
6  in.  Should  the  bottom  be  very  loose,  tread  it  down  firmly ; 
then  insert  the  cuttings  at  distances  of  6  in.  apart,  and  cover 
along  the  bottom  with  a  little  sandy  compost,  should  such  be 
available,  if  not,  the  soil  will  answer  almost  equally  well. 
Place  a  small  spadeful  of  fine  soil  against  the  cuttings,  and 
tread  it  down  firmly  around  them.  Proceed  with  the  digging, 
making  up  the  soil  to  the  level  of  the  ground  around  the  cut- 
tings, and  leaving  the  surface  loose  and  smooth.  Dig  on  to 
the  distance  for  the  next  row,  and  proceed  exactly  as  before, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on  till  the  cuttings  are  exhausted,  or  the 
ground  is  filled.  Nothing  mora  will  be  needed  till  next  June 
but  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  rubbing  off  all 
the  buds  as  they  appear  but  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  those 
best  placed  for  budding.  Let  these  be  budded  as  soon  as  the 
wood  is  sufficiently  developed  for  the  purpose.  This  will 
probably  happen  at  various  times  from  June  to  September, 
while  some  of  the  Rose  stocks  may  not  be  fit  to  bud  the  first 
year.  Each,  however,  as  soon  as  rooted,  becomes  a  Rose 
bush  or  tree  without  budding,  and  may  either  be  kept  as  such, 
or  cut  back,  after  a  season's  growth,  to  form  a  yet  better, 
stronger  stock  the  second  season  from  a  cutting. 

D.  T.  Fish. 
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The  Sickle-leivad  Catohfly  (Silene  falcata). — Thia  pretty 
Catchfly  forma  perennial  tufts  consisting  of  numerous  curved,  awl- 
sfaaped,  hairy  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  stems  about 
6  in.  high,  and  are  about  J  in.  across;  the  petals  are  divided  into 
halves  down  to  the  throat,  as  are  also  the  central  appendages,  the 
colour  ot  the  whole  being  a  creamy  white.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Bithynian  Mount  Olympus. — W. 

Japanese  Primroses  out  of  Doors  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties.— I  see  it  stated  in  The  Garden  (p.  500),  that  these  Primroses 
thrive  well  in  the  open  air  in  the  garden  of  the  Ilav.  Mr.  Nalson,  at 
Aldborough,  in  Norfolk.  Possibly  it  is  warm  and  sheltered,  and  we 
don't  think  Hardwicke  so  very  cold.  Charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
Primula  Japonica,  I  propagated  it  largely  by  means  of  seeds  and 
otherwise,  and  was  rewarded  with  about  1,000  plants,  most  of  which 
were  planted  ont  in  herbaceous  borders,  and  warm  prepared  nooks 
and  comers  in  our  large  shrubberies.  The  result  bag  been  cruelly 
disappointing,  not  half-a-dozen  of  them  are  alive. — D.  T.  Fish,  Hardm 
wicke  Bouse,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 


FORCING  FRENCH  BEANS. 
Theke  is  no  other  forced  vegetable  that  requires  so  little 
labour  and  expense  in  its  production  as  French  Beans.  Un- 
like Seakale  or  Asparagus  there  is  no  previous  preparation 
required ;  one  has  only  to  plant  the  Beans  in  the  right  soil 
and  temperature,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  may 
look  forward  with  certainty  to  gathering  a  crop,  more  or  less 
prolific,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  wants  of  the 
plants  have  been  attended  to.  A  steady,  regular  night  tem- 
perature of  about  60°  there  must  be,  and  from  the  time  the 
young  plants  break  through  the  soil  till  they  cease  bearing 
from  exhaustion,  they  must  occupy  a  light  position,  and  the 
nearer  the  glass  the  better.  In  the  old  days,  before  the 
advent  of  hot  water,  when  fruit-forcing  was  mostly  done  with 
smoke  flues,  many  a  good  crop  of  Beaus  I  have  seen  growing 
in  8-in.  pots  on  the  top  of  the  flues  in  the  early  Vineries. 
The  red  spider  was  kept  down  by  placing  dishes  of  water  among 
the  pots  of  Beans  on  the  flues,  and  these  maintained  a  genial 
atmosphere  in  the  house,  which  was  beneficial  to  the  Vines  as 
well  as  to  the  Beans.  But  when  the  longer  and  brighter  days  of 
March  and  April  come,  French  Beans  are  rather  a  dangerous 
crop  to  have  in  Vineries,  and  it  requires  the  greatest  care  to 
keep  them  free  from  spider,  and  when  the  first  symptoms  ot  a 
discoloured  leaf  appears,  which  the  practised  eye  soon  detects, 
out  must  go  the  whole  crop.  Old  plants  that  have  been  some 
time  in  bearing,  are  more  liable  to  spider  attacks  th.iu  others 
in  robust  health.  This  is  according  to  a  well-known  natural 
law ;  insects  rarely  attack  their  prey  till  it  has  become  weak- 
ened from  some  previous  cause.  IE  one  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter,  the  best  structure  for  French  Bean  forcing  is  a 
low  span,  or  half-span-roofed  house  or  pit,  sunk  1.:  in.  or 
18  in.  in  the  ground,  having  a  path  down  the  centre  and  beds  of 
fermenting  materials  on  each  side.  The  beds  of  fermenting 
materials  are  not  indispensable,  but  the  soft,  genial  atmosphere 
which  prevades  the  house  in  which  they  form  a  part  of  the 
arrangement  imparts  a  vigour  to  the  plants  that  is  the  sure 
precursor  of  a  good  crop.  There  are  various  ways  of  planting 
Beans.  One  (and  I  think  the  best  way)  is  to  plant  four  Beans 
in  each  4-in.  pot,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  shift  on 
to  7-in.  or  8  in.  pots,  dropping  the  balls  down  so  that  the 
stems  are  earthed  up  in  the  potting  nearly  to  the  leaves. 

The  soil  used  should  be  turfy  loam  and  old  manure,  about; 
two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  should  be  of  th3 
same  temperature  as  the  house.  This  can  easily  be  managed 
by  placing  the  soil  inside  the  house  a  few  hours  before  using  it. 
Most  men  have  a  tavourite  kind  of  Bean  for  forcing.  Osborn's 
forcing  is  a  good  kind,  and  the  fact  is  any  kind  that  is  early 
and  productive  in  the  open  air  will  be  proportionately  early 
under  glass.  Some  growers  simply  plant  five  Beans  in  the 
fruiting  pot  at  once,  and  fill  the  pot  about  half  full  of  soil, 
reserving  the  remaining  space  to  be  filled  up  after  the  plants 
have  made  some  progress.  I  have  seen  Beans  also  grown  in 
boxes,  and  I  mention  that  here  because  there  may  occasionally 
be  situations  on  shelves  near  the  glass  where  boxes  might  be 
suitable  for  the  last  crop,  as  plants  in  boxes  are  less  liible  to 
suffer  from  heat  or  drought.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth, 
a  few  light  Hazel  or  Birch  sprays  may  be  placed  around  the 
edges  of  the  pots  as  a  support  to  the  plants.  With  strong, 
vigorous  plants  that  have  had  plenty  of  light  this  may  not 
in  all  cases  be  necessary,  but  it  is  not  much  trouble,  and  it 
prevents  the  plants  falling  over.  Every  pod  should  be  gathered 
when  large  enough  for  use.  If  left  longer  not  only  do  they 
become  tough  and  useless,  but  they  prevent  a  successional 
crop  coming  on  the  same  plants. 

Beans  will  keep  fresh  for  a  week  or  so  after  being  gathered 
if  tied  up  in  bundles  and  the  stalks  just  inserted  in  water 
and  placed  in  a  cool  room.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given  often 
to  plants  in  bearing,  as  by  that  time  the  pots  will  be 
full  of  roots,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  absorb  and  utilise 
strong  food.  Drainage  is  not  a  very  important  matter  in 
Prencli  Bean  forcing.  One  large  crock  over  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  some  rough  loam  and  manure  over  it  will 
suSice.     They  must  at  all  times  have  plenty  of  space. 

E.   HOBDAI. 
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NOTES  AND  QUi^STIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Capsicum  Princess  of  Wales. — Thia  has  been  well  gro^vn  by 
Mr.  Wildsmitb,  of  Ileckfield.  A  large  collection  of  it  was  staged 
at  Messrs.  Snttons*  root  show  at  Reading  on  Saturday  last  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  plants  were  all  of  standard 
growth,  their  stems  being  about  12  in.  in  he'ght,  and  their  heads  about 
15  m.  ncross,  the  rich  yellow  fruit  hanging  dovpn  so  as  to  present  a 
most  effective  appearance.  Either  for  tables,  sideboards,  or  for  any  or. 
dinary  decorative  purpose,  this  Capsicum  is  singularly  pleasing,  and 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  various  ecarlet-berried  Solanums.  &eed 
sown  in  March  in  a  gentle  heat  will,  under  ordinary  cultivation, 
produce  plants  loaded  with  golden  p:>d8  in  the  autumn.  A  little  heat 
assists  the  ripening  and  colouring,  just  a3  it  is  prodactive  of  similar 
results  in  the  Solanum. — A.  D. 

Celery  Free  from  Worms. — The  fine  examples  of  Celery 
lately  eshibited  by  Mr.  Pragnell,  of  Sherborne  Castle,  at  South  Ken- 
fiington  and  the  Agricultural  Hall,  serve  to  sho^  what  good  results 
may  be  obtained  when  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  its  culture 
and  for  the  prevention  of  worms.  This  Celery  was  grown  in  trenches, 
into  which  had  been  well  worked  a  quantity  of  manure  prepared  by 
having  a  quantity  of  salt  and  soot  mixed  with  it  some  time  previous 
to  its  being  used.  The  manure  is  laid  in  a  round  heap  and  frequently 
turned  in  order  to  get  the  salt  and  soot  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  soil  in  whioh  worms  abound  most  ia 
that  to  which  unprepared  raw  manure  has  been  added  from  time  to 
time,  and,  therefore,  freeing  the  manure  frooi  worms  previous  to  its 
being  used  is  one  way  of  effectually  keeping  them  from  the  soil.  In 
addition  to  thia  the  salt  and  soot  promote  growth  to  a  marvellous 
extent.  The  examples  alluded  to  were  of  great  weight,  remarkably 
fiolidj  brittle,  and  fine  flavoured,  and  not  a  le:if-stalk  was  worm 
vcaten. — S. 

The  Highfield  Giape  Tomato.— This    singular    hybrid,    the 

..produce  of  a  cross  between   the  Currant  Tomato  and  Hathaway's 

t^-Esoelsior,  ia  apparently  a  mojt  valuable  kind  as  it  withstands  the 

.  disease  long  after  others  have  been  killed  off  by  it.     I  saw  thia  new 

.  Jtind  growing  quite  fresh  and  green  on  the  garden  walls  at  High&eld 

a  few  days  ago,  having  but  the  shelter  of  a  mat  over  each  plant  at 

night.     The  bunches  of  fruit  range  from  9  in.  to  18  in.  in  length,  the 

fruit  being  as  large  as  the  berries  of  the  Gros  Colman   Grape   and 

finely  flavoured.     It  is  a  capital  kind  to  stew    whole  and    use   for 

dressing  a  roast  joint,  with  which  it  should  be  eaten.     Tho  entire 

stock   has  now  passed   into   the   hands  of  the  Messrs.   Suttons,   of 

Reading,  and,  therefore,  next  season  the  variety  will  be  doubtless 

widely  grown.  — A.  D. 

Late-sown  Scarlet  Runners. — I  qilte  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Groom  says  (p.  453)  in  reference  to  this  subject  and  I  cannot 
nnderstand  why  Mr.  Legge  should  condemn  the  practice  of  late 
sowing  in  this  county.  It  is  from  the  late-sowinga  that  I  generally 
obtain  the  finest  Bsans.  I  made  a  sowing  on  June  12,  and  gathered 
from  the  produce  of  it  on  August  23,  exhibited  the  B^aua,  and  won 
first  prizes  with  them.  I  never  sow  before  May  12.  I  have  seen  too 
many  bad  results  from  sowing  earlier.  I  always  have  plenty  of  the 
dwarf  kinds  from  which  to  gather  uutil  the  Runners  come  in. — 
J.  J.  C.,  ]Vcst  Hall,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Asparagus  and  Salt. — I  have  for  some  time  past  paid  very  con- 

fiiderable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus.     If  any  one  thing 

.is  clear  to  me  it  is  that  no  salt  or  brine  ia  iu  an/  way  necessary  to  it. 

•  The  best  beds  I  know  of  never  get  any  salt  at  all.     I   write  this   in 

reference  to  Mr.  Legge's  note  in  The  Gardsv  of  November  23.     Mr. 

■  Legge  adds  :  "The  only  questions  not  settled — Should  a  bed  ba  made 

raised  or  Oat  ?     Should  there  be  good  drainage  or  none  ?  of  course, 

.  supposing  the  ground  fairly  dry.      Should,   as  at   Bath  yeara  ago, 

large  patches  be  cultivated  ?  or  should  only  single  liuea  be  planted 

at  a  distance  of  18  in.  between  each  plant  ?  '*     He  may  rest  assured 

that  his  single  lines  at  18  in.  bdtween  each  plant  are  far  too  close. — 

T.  n. 

Potatoes  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — At  the  great  Parisian 
Potato  show,  held  at  the  Trocadero  in  October  last,  a  remarkably  fine 
,  collection  of  Potatoes,  most  of  them  French  varieties,  was  exhibited 
by  Ilyaointhe  Rigault,  of  Groslay  (Seine.et-Oiae),  for  which  the 
judges  awarded  a  silver  medal.  The  following  were  the  most  note- 
worthy varieties,  viz.,  Tetart  Hative,  Reine  de  Mai,  Peuille  d'Ortie, 
Plate  de  Brest,  Boulangtre,  Rosace  de  Villers,  Marjolia  Hfi-tive, 
Zavier,  Farinense  Rouge,  Coquette,  Pousse  Dabout,  Cailland,  Hardy, 
Crapauiine,  Sauoisse,  Violeite  Rouge,  Bourbon  Lanoy,  Morceaux, 
Corniohon,  and  Rognon  Rose.  English  Potato  growers,  instead  of 
adding  so  many  worthless  American  varieties  to  their  collections,  had 
better  try  some  of    the  above-named  French  kinds,  whioh  are  far 


better  for  table  purposes  than  the  Americans.  For  a  table  Potato 
there  \a  not  an  American,  nor  very  few  Eogliab,  that  would  equal  the 
first-named  French  variety — Tetart  Hative.  I  quite  agree  with  what 
"A.  D."  saya  (p.  453),  that  there  is  not  that  piquancy  of  flavour  in 
those  white,  mealy  Potatoes  that  ia  found  in  the  yellow-fleahed  kinds. 
If  a  new  Potato  is  brought  out  that  boils  mealy  and  white  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  first-class  variety,  when,  in  reality,  most  of  those 
white,  mealy  Potatoes  have  no  m^re  fiivour  than  starch.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  a  Potato  very  much  grown  in  the  eastern  ooun. 
ties  known  as  the  Old  Cambridge  Kidney;  it  boiled  yellow,  wa3 
moderately  mealy,  and  had  a  sweet,  nutty  flivour.  For  the  table 
there  was  nothing  to  equal  it.  I  have  been  frequently  asked  by 
different  people  where  they  could  get  that  Old  Cambridge  Kidney 
that  was  so  much  grown  about  twenty  years  ago  ?  There  are  varie- 
ties exhibited  now  and  then  at  the  different  Potato  shows  as  the  Cam- 
bridge Kidney,  but  not  at  all  like  the  one  about  which  I  have  spoken 
when  boiled.  It  appears  to  be  quite  gone  out  of  cultivation,  a  cir. 
cumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  there  ia  not  another  variety  in  oultiva. 
tion  at  the  present  time  equal  to  it. — R.  S. 

Late  Peas. — We  find  Ne  Plus  Ultra  a  very  good  late  Pea  (Netro 
Sultans  I  once  knew  a  jobbing  gardener  term  them).  We  had  oar 
last  dish  of  Peas  this  year  on  Novembsr  21,  and  very  good  they 
were.  We  should  have  had  thetn  later  had  the  birds  been  kept  off. 
Late  Peas  have  not,  on  the  whole,  done  nearly  so  well  thia  autumn  as 
they  did  last  year,  whan  we  hal  gooi  ones  and  plenty  of  them 
on  December  2.— M.  P.  S. 

Telegraph  Cucumber.— I  find  this  Cucumber  to  be  most  pro- 
lific. From  a  single  plant,  in  a  one-ligho  frame,  I  out,  between  June  1 
and  Oct.  31,  sixty-seven  Cuoumbera  of  average  size,  and  thia  with- 
out special  preparation  of  any  sort.  The  bed  was  made  up  in  April, 
slowly  because  of  frost.  It  consisted  of  one  load  of  manure  (not 
over  good)  and  a  small  quantity  of  rotten  leavei.  The  manure  was 
a  fortnight  in  preparation,  and  it  took  a  m^ath  aftsr  that  before  the 
bed  got  into  condition,  Oa  removing  the  plant  at  the  end  of 
October,  it  was  far  from  exhausted,  and  a  quantity  of  Gherkins,  which 
were  used  for  pickling,  was  pla3ked  from  it. — J.  W.,  Talbot  RyaJ, 
TuttenJtam. 

Autumu-sown  Peas. — T  have  noticed  the  recommendation  not 
to  sow  Peas  before  the  new  year.  I  have  them  now  more  than  1  in. 
high,  thoroughly  vigorous,  and  fear  not  they  will  be  fit  to  pick  the 
third  week  in  May.  As  to  the  kind  for  early  sowing  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  East's  Kentish  lovicta  beats  all,  even  Dickson's  first 
and  best.  AU  must  agree  that  in  flavour  a  blue  wrinkled  Pea  ia 
superior  to  any  other,  also  the  Invicta  possesses  the  qualities  of  being 
a  good  bearer  and  very  hardy,  never  reaching  the  height  of  Sangater'a 
No.  1. — Eugene  E.  P,  Legge,  Litton  Cheney,  Dorset, 

"Winter  Radishes  in  Germany. — In  England  Radishes  are 
not  nearly  so  much  eaten  as  they  should  be.  They  would  be  more  largely 
consumed  if  it  weregenera'ly  known  how  they  shoaldbe  prepared.  In 
Switzerland  and  Germany  Radishes  are  largely  eaten  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  prepared  as  follows  :  Wash  them  clean  and  wipe  them  dry 
and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  begin  at  the  root  end  and  cut  in  nearly 
to  the  centre  of  the  Radish.  Continue  to  work  the  knife  round, 
cutting  as  thinly  aa  possible  until  the  base  of  the  root  is  reached  ; 
then  take  the  Radish  by  the  small  end,  and,  holding  it  base  down. 
wards,  each  segment  will  open,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  large 
corkscrew.  Then  dredge  the  interstices  with  salt  and  allow  them  to 
remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  by  gently  pressing  the  whole  close 
in  together  a  portion  of  the  sap  will  flow  out,  thus  extracting  the  hot 
flavour  which  to  many  is  a  cause  of  dislike.  The  flesh,  eo  to  speak, 
ia  thus  rendered  crisp  and  delicate.  The  culture  of  this  root  forms 
an  important  industry  in  many  parte  of  ^Germany  :  Regensburg,  in 
Bavaria,  enjoying  a  special  renown  for  Radiahea.  There  they  are 
grown  to  a  large  size,  and  when  seen  iu  the  markets  in  great 
stacks  have  a  somewhat  similar  appearance  to  Turnips  as  seen  in 
Covent  Garden.  Rich  ground  and  plenty  of  water  are  necessary  for 
their  summer  culture  ;  if  not  grown  quickly  they  fail  to  attain  that 
crispness  which  renders  them  so  palatable. — John  Cornhill,  Bujieet. 

Q-reen  Kohl  Rabi. — This  more  than  answers  my  eipactations.  We 
have  always  had  some  amount  of  trouble  with  Turnips.  They  come  in  a 
glut,  and  do  not  last  long,  and  often  when  wanted  fof  soups  thero  are 
none  to  be  found.  We  cannot,  iu  fact,  guarantee  Turnips  fit  for  use  any 
and  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  but  this  can  bo  done  with  Kohl 
Rabi,  for  a  lot  of  roots  stored  last  winter  lasted  until  we  had  fresh  small 
roots  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  thus  there  was  no  broken 
link.  As  for  tho  root,  it  givea  a  better  flavour  than  the  Turnip,  and  also 
makes  a  very  good  veofctablo  ;  but  to  serve  as  Turnips  it  certainly  will 
not  do,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  have  a  good  crop  of  white  Turnips 
for  autumn  use,  for  there  are  times  when  we  prize  them. — "Gardeners' 
Magazine.*' 
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NEW    OR    RARE    PLANTS. 

BEGONIA    POLYPETALA. 

Begonia  polypetala  (Alpli.  D.  C.)  ;  tiibcros.a  ;  scapo 
petiolisque  albido-tomeutosis  ;  limbis  ovato-acutip,  croso- 
dentatis,  cordatis,  supra  jiubescentibup,  subtus  dense  tomon- 
tosis ;    floris  niasc.  sepalis  2,  petalis  13-10. 

A  very  distinct  species  of  the  section  Huez!a  (Prodr. 
XV.,  pars  2,  p.  283),  next  to  B.  pleiopetula  for  the  cha- 
racters, with  splendid  red  flowers  as  in  B.  cinnabariua  and 
B.  Voitchi.  Koot  tuberous.  Scape  40-'i2  cent,  hig-b, 
covered  witii  a  soft  whitish  tomentum.      Petioles  18-20 
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Begonia  polypetala. 

cent,  long,  with  soft  and  white  hairs  as  the  scape.  Limbs 
ovato-pointed,  cordiform,  irregularly  toothed,  25  cent, 
long  and  20  broad,  7-ribbed,  with  nerves  bifid,  hairy 
abovCf  white  and  woolly  underneath.  Flowers  emerging 
out  of  two  opposite  elliptic  concave  bracts  18-20  mill. 
long.  Pedicels  of  the  male  flowers  20-22  millim.  long, 
hoary  and  reddish.  Sepals  two,  ovato-clliptic,  IS  mill, 
lone,  smooth  and  reddish  inside,  tomentosc  and  rather 
while  outside.  Petals  9-10,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  smooth, 
except  outside  on  the  middle ;  the  external  ones  ovato- 
oblong,  pointed,  2^8  cent,  long,  IJ  broad  ;  the  internal 
somewhat  shorter  and  narrower.  Anthers  shorter  than 
the  filaments,  with  a  short  point  at  the  top.  Bract  of  the 
female  flower  elliptic,  15  mill,  long,  reddish,  somewhat 
white  and  hoary  outside.     Ovary  tomentosc,   3-winged, 


with  one  wing  larger,  ascendent.     Lobes   9,  of  an  intense 

red  colour,  smooth  inside,  tomentose  outside,  the  external 
ones  ovato-acute,  2  cent,  long,  G  mill,  broad,  the  internal 
na:  rower.  Style  3,  ramose,  with  tortuous  branches. 
Placentas  3,  bipartite,  bearing  ovules  on  the  whole  surface. 

Alph.  db  Candolle. 
We  have  received  from  M.  Otto  Frcebel,  of  Zurich, 
flowers  of  the  annexed  brilliant  and  very  distinct  Begonia, 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Fra'bel,  and  of  which  the  above 
description  has  been  written  by  M.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva. 
The  plant  comes  from  the  Andes  of  northern  Peru.  It 
is  a  species  which  in  Europe  grows  and  flowers  in  the 
winter,  and  will,  therefore,  be  more  welcome  and  more 
useful  than  one  of  the  many  kinds  which  are  so  much 
employed  in  summer.  The  bulbs  begin  to  grow  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  first  flowers  open  in  October. 
They  open  in  succession  until  the  month  of  January,  and 
are  during  that  time  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the 
temperate  house.  One  flower  which  was  sent  to  us  much 
resembled,  eveu  after  its  long  journey  from  Switzerland, 
a  blossom  of  the  brilliant  Anemone  fulgens.  Already  as 
many  as  twelve  such  flowers  had  been  seen  on  one  plant 
at  the  same  time  in  M.  Ficfbcl's  nursery.  As  yet  the 
plant  has  not  been  sufficiently  multiplied  to  allow  its 
being  oflered  in  commerce.  We  purpose  in  due  time 
issuing  a  coloured  illustration  of  it,  which  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  a  plant  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  inte- 
resting of  recent  novelties. 


DeTierainia  Smaragdina. — A  moat  siugolar  plant,  with  rela- 
lively  large  green  flowers,  it  waa  described  and  first  figured  by 
Prof.  Deca'sne  in  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  187G  (p.  13S 
plate  12)  and  recently  a  coloured  plate  of  it  has  appeared  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  6373.  This  shrub  (which  appears  to  be  rather 
ashy  b'oomer)  though  it  flowered  as  long  ago  as  1870  in  the  Municipal 
Garden  of  Paris,  Dr.  Lindley  imported  from  the  tropical  regions 
of  Mexico,  and  it  ia  in  gardens  under  the  names  of  Posoqueria 
raacrantha,  Tbeophrasta  smaragdina,  and  Jacquinia  smaragdina. 
Prof.  Decaisne  recognised  in  it  the  type  of  a  new  genus  of  the  Theo- 
phrastecG.  It  is  certainly  more  carious  than  beautiful,  though  it 
would  interest  any  lover  of  plants  who  can  appreciate  something 
besides  brilliant  colours  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  habit  it  resem. 
bles  some  of  the  Azaleas,  having  slendtr,  haiiy  branches,  with  the 
leaves  crowded  towards  the  ends.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  glossy 
on  the  upper  surface,  minutely  fc-jothed,  especially  in  the  upper  half, 
and  about  3  in.  or  4  iu.  long.  The  position  of  the  flowers  is  very 
anomalous,  being  almost  concealed  beneath  the  clusters  of  foliage. 
Individually,  they  are  about  l^n.  in  diameter,  and  not  unlike  a  green 
Primrose,  save  that  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ia  very  short  and  the  throat 
wide.  With  the  exception  of  the  yellow  anthers,  the  flowers  are  quite 
green,  a  colour  intensely  dark  in  the  throat.  One  etalked  flower  pro- 
ceeds from  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  hanging  down  beneath  it.  It 
flowered  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kow  in  May  of  the  present  year. 

Pavonia  Makoyana,  a  beautiful  Malvaceous  flowering  shrub, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in  the  "  Belgique  lloiticole,"  1878, 
plate  3.  It  is  allied  to  the  equally  pretty  and  interesting  P.  Wioti, 
figured  in  the  same  publication,  1875,  plate  7,  and  since  in  the 
"  Floral  Magazine,"  plate  270.  Professor  Morren  states  that  he  has 
no  doubt  that  his  P.  Makoyana  is  new  to  horticulturists,  but  he  is  not 
so  certain  that  it  ia  to  botanists.  After  some  research  we  think  there 
is  little  doubt  on  the  latter  point  also,  so  far  as  this  plant  is  con- 
cerned, but  P.  Wioti  turns  out  to  bo  the  same  as  P.  mukiflora  of 
St.  nilaire's  "Flora  Braailise  Meridionalis  "  (p.  239,  plate  47.)  In 
habit  and  foliage,  the  two  species  named  are  very  much  alike,  but 
P.  Makoyana  has  five  broad  heart-shaped  bracts  forming  the  outer 
calyx,  instead  of  numerous  linear  ones  aa  in  P.  multifloja.  The 
flowers  are  much  nrarer  those  of  Goethea  sUictiflora,  "  Botanical 
Magazine,"  plate  1G77,  but  instead  of  being  scattered  all  along  the 
branches,  they  are  clustered  at  the  end.-,  and  are  borne  en  tlender 
stalks  about  1  in.  lorg.  In  colour  they  ara  of  a  rich  rosy  red,  that  ia 
to  say  the  bracts  of  the  outer  calyx,  the  true  aepals  and  petals  being 
relatively  small  and  dull  coloured.  The  column  of  stamens  and  styles 
projects  about  1  iu.  beyond  the  petals,  and  the  anthers  are  of  a  bright 
blue,  contrasting  well  with  the  rosy -red  of  the  floral  envelopes.    Ia 
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cultivation,  Pavonia  ilakoyana  forms  a  shrub  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  with 
straight  branches,  leafy  chiefly  at  the  tips,  and  the  leaves  are  narrow 
and  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  about  6  in.  long  ;  a  native  of  Brazil, 
introduced  into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Jacob  &  Makoy.  The  only 
ether  plant  figured  in  the  last  part  to  hand  of  the  "  Belgique  Hortioole  " 
is  Bilbergia  Saundersi,  a  pretty  species  with  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  flowers  and  white  mottled  leaves  margined  with  red ;  imported 
into  this  country  from  Brazil  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders  about  1869, 
and  first  cultivated  under  the  name  of  B.  chlorosticta. 

W,  B.  Hemsley. 


TREES,   SHRUBS,   &  WOODLANDS. 

ORNAMENTAL  FORESTRY. 
The  beauty  and  pieturesqueness  of  every  locality  are  so  largely 
dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  its  scattered  trees,  its  groups 
and  masses  of  plantation,  that  no  landed  proprietor  and  no 
forester  should  entirely  lose  sight  of  this,  even  in  laying-out 
woodlands  which  are  planted  mainly  for  profit ;  and,  though  in 
Nature  we  sometimes  meet  with  scenes  of  such  surpassing 
grandeur  that  any  attempt  to  heighten  their  effect  by  planting 
must  necessarily  prove  futile,  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
siderable improvements  in  a  landscape  may  be  effected  by  a 
judicious  choice  of  trees  combined  with  such  a  mode  of  plant- 
ing as  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  district. 
Thus,  the  park  or  any  other  wide  expanse  of  comparatively 
level,  or  gently  undulating  surface,  through  which  the  sluggish 
stream  glides  almost  noiselessly,  or  expands  into  a  placid  lake, 
requires  the  accompaniment  of  rolling  masses  of  underwood, 
dipping  to  the  water's  edge,  and  from  amongst  which  spring 
up  round-headed  trees  of  various  kinds,  while  here  and  there 
a  graceful  Alder,  a  spreading  Ash  with  recurvate  branches,  or 
a  Willow  which  "grows  aslant  the  brook,  and  shows  his  hoar 
leaves  in  the  glassy  stream,"  give  both  beauty  and  variety  to 
the  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mountain  defile,  through 
which  the  rapid  torrent  bounds  from  rock  to  rock,  and  above 
which  peak  rises  above  peak,  is  most  befittingly  clothed  with 
the  tangled  thicket,  the  spiral-headed  Larch  and  Spruce,  the 
Scotch  Pine,  and  the  Jlountain  Ash,  and  when  upon  the  slopes 
such  groves  of  Fir  or  Pine  have  been  so  thinned  out  as  to  pro- 
duce a  dense  canopy  supported  only  by  a  few  trunks  of  large 
size,  the  scene  becomes  one  of  solemn  grandeur. 

Whoever  has  attentively  studied  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade  upon  the  landscape,  must  have  remarked  that  when  a 
house  of  any  considerable  size  is  bounded  only  by  the  skyline, 
or  backed  and  flanked  by  open  lawn  and  bare  arable  and 
pasture  land,  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness  about  it  which 
considerably  lessens  its  effect  upon  the  spectator,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  of  its  surroundings  participate  in  the  strong  light 
which  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  building.  But  when 
such  a  house  is  backed  up  by  a  well-selected  mass  of  trees, 
planted  at  a  proper  distance  to  secure  the  desired  effect,  the 
whole  building  becomes  boldly  prominent,  and  if  it  contains 
lengthened  horizontal  lines,  the  breaks  produced  by  a  few 
trees  planted  directly  in  front  of  it  not  only  increase  its  ap- 
parent size,  but  also  give  it  an  air  of  lightness  and  elegance. 
Similar  effects  may  be  observed  upon  the  boles  of  tall  trees 
whi(.'h  occupy  the  front  lines  of  a  dense  plantation,  when  the 
sun's  rays  strike  them  in  the  morning  or  evening,  according 
as  they  happen  to  be  west  or  ea»t  of  the  observer. 

Considered  as  the  surroundings  of  the  abodes  otpeopleof  taste 
and  refinement,  trees  are  indeed  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  yet  as 
beauty  alone  satiates  in  time,  it  is  only  when  they  combine  this 
with  utility  that  they  become  in  reality  "  a  joy  for  ever."  On 
account  of  their  uniformity  of  colour  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  also  from  the  absence  of  any  tints,  properly  so  called,  ever- 
green trees  afford  less  real  pleasure  to  the  beholder  than  the 
deciduous  kinds.  Daring  the  spring  most  of  the  latter  assume 
a  certain  lightness  and  elegance  of  form,  as  through  and  beyond 
the  delicate  tints  with  which  they  are  clothed,  the  anatomy  of 
their  branches  and  twigs  is,  more  or  less,  strikingly  displayed 
as  the  winds  wave  them  to  and  fro,  and  gleams  of  sunshine  or 
dark  patches  of  shadow  alternately  reveal  and  conceal  the  forms 
beneath.  In  summer  they  strike  us  by  their  intensity  of 
shade,  as  they  "  hide  us  from  day's  garish  eye  "  ;  in  autumn 


by  their  depth  and  variety  of  tint ;  and  in  winter  by  their 
breadth  of  shadow  as  the  sun  skirts  the  southern  horizon, 
while  at  the  same  season,  the  endless  ramifications  and  inter- 
lacings  of  their  branches  are  distinctly  traceable,  down  almost 
to  the  smallest  twig,  as  they  stand  out  in  relief  against  the 
frosty  sky  or  become  thickly  coated  with  rime. 

The  planter  who  combines  taste  with  soundness  of  judgment 
will  produce  striking  effects  with  few  subjects,  just  as  the 
Greeks  of  old,  with  four  colours  only,  produced  results  in 
painting  which  far  surpassed  those  of  a  later  and  more  degene- 
rate age,  when  chemistry  had  largely  increased  the  number  of 
pigments  which  figured  on  the  palette.  Whoever  has  the 
opportunity  of  conducting  such  planting  on  a  large  scale  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  to  produce  grand  and  striking  effects 
one  or  two  bold  and  well-wooded  prominences,  or  the  same 
number  of  deep  recesses,  are  worth  scores  of  minor  irregulari- 
ties ;  also,  that  while  the  mistakes  of  the  farmer,  or  even  those 
of  the  gardener,  may  sometimes  be  seen  and  rectified  in  one 
short  season,  those  of  the  professed  improver  of  landscape  may 
take  years  to  realise  and  a  lifetime  to  rectffy. 

In  thickly-wooded  districts  much  more  immediate  and,  con- 
sequently, more  striking  effects  may  be  produced  by  thinning 
than  by  planting.  The  judicious  opening  out  of  a  large  wood 
greatly  increases  its  apparent  extent,  and  this,  whether  it  be 
viewed  from  a  distance  or  carefully  observed  in  passing  through 
it ;  the  variety  aud  succession  please,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  arrest  the  eye.  Where  there  are  also  considerable  irregu- 
larities of  surface,  the  clearance  of  a  space  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  ground,  so  as  to  enable  the  distant  observer  to 
see  the  trunks  of  the  upper  trees  over  the  tops  of  the  lower 
ones,  and  across  a  clear  space  of  turf  or  arable  land,  gives 
greater  height  to  the  wood.  But  to  produce  the  mostpleasing 
effects,  either  by  planting  or  thinning,  the  intricacy  should  be 
such  as  to  avoid  uniformity  on  the  one  hand  and  confusion  on 
the  other.  The  beauty  of  outline,  whether  in  single  trees,  in 
groups,  or  in  plantations  on  a  large  scale,  is  that  which  is 
broken  rather  than  regularly  sweeping,  affording  the  greatest 
variety  of  forms  without  a  constant  succession.  Broken 
ground  undoubtedly  admits  of  more  ornament  than  that  which 
is  level,  but  even  here  too  much  planting  produces  the  same 
result  as  large  masses  in  flat  districts — it  loads  the  scene.  In 
looking  upon  such  I  have  often  been  reminded  of  a  saying  of 
the  famous  Apelles,  who,  when  he  saw  one  of  bis  pupils 
painting  a  Helen  and  loading  her  with  ornaments,  remarked, 
"  Young  man,  not  being  able  to  paint  her  beautiful,  you  have 
made  her  rich." 

It  is  only  by  a  close  study  of  Nature  that  the  landscape 
gardener  can  attain  to  anything  approaching  perfection  in  his 
art.  To  insure  that  harmony  which  is  so  highly  essential,  his 
principal  effects  must  be  produced  by  trees  indigenous  to  the 
district,  otherwise  he  will  destroy  that  unity  of  character 
which  should  pervade  all  large  compositions.  Much  has  been 
said  aud  written  about  the  study  of  landscape  painting  as 
being  an  essential  for  him  who  aims  at  the  improvement  of  real 
landscape.  The  striking  effects  observable  in  the  works  of  our 
best  painters  are  such,  that  while  we  may  never  have  seen  their 
exact  counterparts  in  Nature,  they  often  excite  the  wish  that  we 
could  see  them  realised.  As  a  suggestive  monitress,  or  as  the 
assistant  and  handmaid  of  Nature,  Art  may  do  much,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  influence  of  the  artist's 
softening  pencil  the  most  picturesque  scenes  often  assume 
beauties  not  their  own,  and  also  that  the  operations  upon  the 
canvas  are  much  more  under  the  control  of  the  artist  than 
those  attempted  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  while  the  growth  of 
deformity  is  frequently  more  marked,  if  not  more  rapid,  than 
the  development  of  beauty.  The  painter  turns  out  a  finished 
picture  which  time  only  mellows ;  it  can  be  seen  under  onlj' 
one  aspect,  and  as  it  appeared  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
whereas  the  work  of  the  landscape  gardener  has  to  be  seen  at 
all  seasons,  and  judged  under  a  variety  of  aspects.  When, 
however,  one  observes  the  reckless  manner  in  which  noble 
prospects  are  sometimes  broken  up  or  frittered  away  bj-  the 
successive  dotting  of  single  trees,  or  of  small  clumps,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  that  the  immortal  Claude  had  been 
studied  and  accepted  as  a  model,  for  in  his  "  Liber  Veritatis," 
which  consists  of  about  200  drawings,  he  has  introduced  only 
three  or  four  single  trees. 
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Happily  for  the  present  generation,  the  rage  for  disfiguring 
trees  and  shrubs,  by  sculpturing  them  into  unnatural  forms, 
has  passed  away  ;  and,  though  for  a  short  time,  it  was  re-im- 
ported from  Holland  after  the  Revolution,  Lord  Bacon  dealt  a 
death-blow  to  the  system  when  he  wrote  "  As  to  the  making 
of  knots  and  figures,  they  be  but  toys  ;  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  many  times  in  tarts.  I  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juni- 
per, or  other  garden  stuffs  :  they  are  for  children."  But,  un- 
fortunately, even  now  we  have  sometimes  to  lament  the  dis- 
figurement of  rural  scenery  by  injudicious  lopping  and  behead- 
ing; for,  to  the  farmer's  eye,  the  prolific,  though  pollarded  and 
mutilated,  Oak  and  Ash,  and  the  cropped,  but  yielding.  Willow 
are  more  valuable  than  the  best  specimens  of  free-growing, 
hedgerow  timber.  Undoubtedly,  the  finest  landscape  effects 
are  to  be  obtained  from  trees  which  have  neither  been  clipped 
into  deformity  nor  elbowed  into  insignificance. 

The  literature  of  what  we  have-called  ornamental  forestry  is 
too  diffuse  to  be  of  much  practical  value  to  the  student ;  but 
occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  of  deep  import  in  the 
writings  of  our  poets  and  essayists,  as  when  Mason  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  adornment  of  hilly  districts  : — 

Rich  tlie  robe, 
And  ample  let  it  fiow,  that  Nature  wcarg 
On  her  throned  eminence !     Where'er  she  tates 
Her  horizontal  march,  pursue  her  step 
With  sweeping  train  of  forest :  hill  to  hill 
Unite,  with  prodigality  of  shade. 

Or  the  author  of  the  "Revival": — "That  most  engaging 
feature  of  landscape — a  portion  of  lawn  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
peeping  above  wood,  and  every  way  enclosed  by  it."  And  again, 
"  Belts  may  be  serviceable  expedients  for  mere  perambulations, 
but  can  seldom  be  made  accordant  with  freedom  of  landscape. 
They  absolutely  deface  the  vicinity  whenever  made  receptacles 
tor  a  long  and  thin  concatenation  of  slender  stems." 

A.  J.  BUKKOWS. 


scarlet,"  and  that  when  in  perfection,  he  thinks  it  the  moat  beautiful 
wild  fruit  whioh  he  ever  aaw.  "  It  grows  freely  in  England,"  he  goea 
on  to  say,  "  but  ia  very  seldom  found  in  British  gardens  of  such  a 
size  as  to  display  its  beauty.  Loudon  recommenda  its  baing  budded 
oa  the  common  Ebler  to  give  it  vigour."  The  brilliancy  of  the  ber. 
ries  ia  perfectly  dazzling.  They  do  not  grow  in  tho  form  of  the 
Black-berried  Elder,  or  of  Ihe  Red-berried  Elder  alluded  to  in  The 
Garden,  but  in  pointed  claaters  more  resembling  miniature  buncbea 
of  Grapea.  I  have  never  met  with  any  Nurseryman  who  had  this 
shrub,  but  it  has,  I  know,  been  raised  from  seed  in  South  Wales  in 
one  locality,  where  it  grew  into  a  tree,  bore  freely,  and  was  increased 
by  cuttings.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  species  of  Elder, 
the  colour  of  the  berries  being  that  of  scarlet  sealing-wax,  while  the 
other  species  or  variety  is  of  a  duller  crimson,  and  grows  in  a  leaa 
graceful  form.  A. 


THE  RED-BERRIED  ELDER. 

Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Fish  (p.  476),  that  this  Elder  comes  quite 
true  from  seed  ;  at  least  auch  ia  my  experience  with  regard  to  it.  I 
cannot,  however,  say  whether  or  not  the  propertiea  of  the  fruit  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  black-berried  or  common  kind,  but  the 
birds  devour  it  greedily,  almoat  as  fast  as  it  becomes  fairly  coloured. 
If  Mr.  Fish  can  obtain  ripo  berries  of  this  plant,  he  will,  I  think,  find 
little  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  vegetate,  but  success  in  its  growth 
for  any  length  of  time  may  not  bo  so  certain.  Many  years  ago,  when 
the  late  Sir  John  Nasmith  was  on  a  visit  at  this  place,  he  spoke  ao 
highly  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  plant  when  in  fruit,  at  Dalwicfc, 
in  Peebleshire,  and  at  other  places  on  Tweed-side,  that  plants  of  it 
were  obtained  and  carefully  planted  in  the  shrubberies  and  coverts 
here,  where  for  a  season  or  two  they  appeared  to  thrive,  and  fruited 
freely.  Some  of  the  ripe  berries  were  gathered  and  sown,  and  abun. 
dance  of  plants  was  the  result,  and  these  were  in  due  time  planted 
out;  but  they  have  all  entirely  disappeared.  The  common  Elder 
ia  a  weed  here,  and  a  rather  troubleaome  one  too;  reproducing 
itself  by  means  of  self.aown  seed  where  it  is  by  no  means  wanted. 
But  the  red-berried  variety  has  never  done  ao,  aa  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, and  the  fact  of  the  blaokbirds,  &c.,  being  very  fond  of  the  ripe 
fruit  does  not  account  for  this,  as  the  passage  of  such  seeds  through 
the  stomach  of  birds  ia  not  generally  found  to  have  destroyed  their 
vitality.  The  plant  in  question,  however,  may  be  less  hardy  than  ita 
black-berried  congener ;  or,  perhaps,  the  soil  or  climate  of  this  part 
of  SuSolk  may  be  in  some  way  unauited  to  it.  P.  Gkieve. 

Cidfoi-d,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

The  Rod-berried  Elder  growing  in  Scotland,  introduced  and 

bronoht  into  notice,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Sir  John  Naamith, 
thrugh  of  great  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub  and  deserving  of  more 
extensive  cultivation,  should  be  distinguished  from  its  splendid  and 
dazzlin"  relative  the  Sambucus  racemosa,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Black  Forest  and  on  Mont  Cenis,  and  of  whioh  Sir  William 
Hooker  thus  wrote  (in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend)  :— "  The  plant  is 
the  '  Racemose  Elder,'  (Sambucus  racemosa)  a  mountain  plant  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe.  I  do  not  wonder  that  your  sister  was 
struck  with  it  in  ita  native  hills."  Loudon,  the  great  authority  for 
trees  and  shrubs,  says  of  it,  "  This  tree  has  a  splendid  appearance 
when  covered  with  its  panicles  of  fine  large  scarlet  frnit."  Captain 
S.  E.  Cook  (a  great  tree  lover  and  traveller),  says  that  the  "  panicles 
of  fruit  resemble  miniature  bunches  of  Grapes  of  the  most  brilliant 


PRUNING  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 
With  mnoh  that  "J.  S.  W."  (p.  485)  says  on  this  aubject  I  perfectly 
agree,  but  reapecting  aome  other  mattera  on  which  he  has  not  treated 
something  may  be  said.     The  pruning  of  Conifers  is,  I  know,  too 
often  performed  at  the  wrong  time,  yet  "  J.  S.  W."  has  not  alluded 
to  it.     I  well  remember,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  being  employed 
with  others  in  pruning  a  plantation  of  young  trees  o£  Spruce,  Silver 
and  Scotch  Firs,  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth,  on  a  high, 
bleak,  and  cold  situation,  and,  the  operation  being  performed    in 
winter,  the  practice  taught  me  at  that  time  I  never  forgot,  for  the 
next  winter  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  gathered  cartloads  of 
the  resin  which  exuded.     It  collected  in  lumps  at  the  baae  of  every 
cat    branch,  and  showed  in  the   most   unmistakable  manner    tbat 
the  very  life  blood  of  the  plants  wa?  being  drained  away.      This  waa 
done  under  the  name  of  science,  but  it  occurred  in  an  age  when 
bleeding  human  beings  was  alao  done  under  the  name  of  acience. 
Well,  the  latter  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  abandoned,  and  ao  ought 
pruning  Conifers,  excepting  at  a  proper  season.     I  have  repeatedly 
pruned  Conifers  in  August,  and  on  one  occasion  I  think  I  operated 
on  the  limbs  of    some  largo  Cedars  of    Lebanon — that  encroached 
on  and  overhung  a  walk — in  the  month  of  July,  and  that  with  the 
beat  results,  there  being  scarcely  any  bleeding,  and  the  growth  the 
next  season  did  not  appear  to  have  experienced  the  least  check.    Of 
course,  many  kinds  of  trees  could  not  be  pruned  at  that  seaaon,  but 
there  may  possibly  be  even  some  deciduous  trees  which  might  be  cut 
early  in  the  autumn  with  advantage  ;  there  are  one  or  two  concerning 
which  1  never  could  fairly  find  out  the  right  time  to  prune,  and  one 
of  these  is  the   Sycamore,  which,  if  cut  in  winter,  loses  gallons  of 
sap  in  the  spring,  when  growth  commences ;  and  the  same  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  Birch,  if  I  recollect  rightly.     The  common  Laurel 
may  be  cut  at  almost  any  time  with  impunity,  but,  aa  it  seldom  hap. 
pena  that  pruning  improves  the  appearance  of  any  shrub,  it  ia  often  beat 
to  delay  it  until  spring,  when  the  growth  which  takes  place  soon 
after  restores  the  fine  appearance  of  the  plant.     For  a  like  reason, 
spring  is  a  good  time  to  cut  Ivy  well  back,  although  I  have  cut  it 
pretty  close  in  in  July ;  but  then  it  was  in  a  vigorous  atate,  and 
speedily  recovered  its  foliage.     Some  plants  aeem  to  dislike  the  knife 
more  than  others,  and  the  Portugal  Laurel  suffers  from  cutting  in 
moat  places,  while  I  have  seen  the  common  one  cut  with  shears  in 
July,  and  make  a  fresh  growth  after  that,  which  also  ripened ;  but 
the  situation  was  a  favourable  one,  otherwise  such  treatment  could 
not  be  generally  adopted.     Therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  a3 
well  aa  of  the  plants  to  be  operated  on  must  to  some  extent  guide 
the  prnner.  A  Retired  Gardener. 


PINUS  INSIGNIS  AND  ITS  TIMBER. 
Some  interesting  accounts  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Garden  on 
the  growth  of  tbia  Pinus  in  different  localities,  and  one  of  the  writers 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Garland,  solicits  information  respecting  the  quality 
of  the  timber  of  this  Pine,  but  thus  far  without  any  very  satisfactory 
response.  I  am  unable  to  apeak  of  it  aa  grown  in  Britain,  but  as 
grown  in  its  native  habitat  at  Monterey,  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  of  the  very  poorest.  The  entire  forest  of  it,  at  the  time 
of  my  stay  on  its  borders,  belonged  to  one  gentleman  who  had  not 
realised  mucb  from  it,  and  that  little  was  in  converting  it  into  charcoal 
and  cutting  it  up  into  cord  wood  for  firing,  a  condition  in  which  it  waa 
shipped  to  the  Sin  Francisco  market.  The  wood  is  very  coarse,  brittle, 
and  resinous,  and  altogether  unfit  for  planking.  A  most  common 
sight  in  the  forest  was  living  trees  with  large  pieces  chopped  out  of 
them  at  about  4  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  this  had  been  done  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Monterey  for  firewood.  As  a  large  portion  of  the  forest 
is  growing  on  a  dry,  calcareo-arenacious  soil,  I  conclude  that  this 
Pine  would  do  well  on  the  chalky  soils  of  the  south  of  England,  more 
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especially  near  the  sea.  It  is  highly  ornamental,  bat  when  *'  S.  D." 
writes  that  *'  Pinus  Cembra  comes  nearest  to  it  of  any  Pinus  I  know 
as  regards  colour  and  habit,"  I  am  afraid  that  people  may  think  me 
enthusiastic.  However,  I  would  advise  "  S.  D."  to  contrast  the  two 
Pines  once  more,  and  see  well  to  it  that  there  ia  no  mistake  as  to  the 
proper  names.  The  ornamental  character  of  this  Pine  is  universally 
admitted,  and  though  large  plants  of  it  have  been  killed  in  this 
country  during  exceptionally  severe  winters,  the  fact  of  young  plants 
bsing  cheap,  and  the  all  but  unequalled  rate  at  which  they  grow, 
ought  to  encourage  people  to  plant  again.  Geo.  Si'me. 

Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowxsh,  Derhjslare. 


BEECH  TREES  AND  DNDERWOOD. 
It  surprises  one  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Knight's  experience  defending 
and  corroborating  the  abaard  statements  of  M.  Lavallee,  respecting 
the  vagaries  of  plants.  But  Mr.  Koight  does  not  quote  me  correctly 
or  fairly.  So  far  as  I  remember— for  I  cannot  refer  to  the  back 
numbers  containing  my  remarks  at  present — I  did  not  say  the  Beech 
was  *'  the  worst  tree  in  the  forest  for  injuring  and  destroying  under- 
wood," as  Mr.  Knight  puts  it.  What  I  did  say  was  that  it  was  "  one  of 
the  worst,"  or  something  to  that  effect  and  to  this  statement  I  adhere, 
and  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  foresters  of  experience  do  not  corro- 
borate my  statements,  and  I  shall  be  equally  surprised  if  Mr.  Knight 
is  able  to  tell  me  where  I  shall  see  a  Beech  wood  or  forest,  of  maturt; 
age  and  planted  as  thickly  as  our  woods  generally  are,  where  under- 
wood thrives  and  flourishes  under  the  trees  or  even  maintains  a 
tolerable  existence — that  is,  where  the  underwood  has  not  been 
recently  planted.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing.  I  showed  11.  Lavallee's 
remarks  to  a  forester  near  hero  who  has  had  forty  years  experience 
of  woods  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  he  remarked  that  the 
Beech  was  one  of  the  worst  trees  he  had  to  contend  with  where 
Tinderwood  had  to  be  kept  up.  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  Floors 
Castle  estates  and  neighbouihood,  and  I  think  Mr.  Knight  need  not 
go  far  from  home  to  convince  himself  of  his  error.  One  writer  says 
that  even  "  Grass  doesnot  grow  readily  under  the  shadeof  the  Beech, 
and  I  rather  think,  also,  that  Mr.  Heath,  in  his  recently-issued  book 
entitled  *' Our  Woodland  Trees,"  has  something  to  say  on  the  same 
subject.  It  ia  quite  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  Beech  has  a  bad 
reputation  for  destroying  underwood.  As  to  the  Walnut,  I  do  not 
know  what  M.  Lavallee  may  have  "  meant"  in  sayirg  that  "  under, 
growth  absolutely  ref  aees  to  live  under  the  shade  of  the  Walnut,"  but 
it  was  only  my  concern  to  interpret  his  words  as  I  found  them,  and 
we  have  nn  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writer  meant  anything:  bat 
what  he  sai  1.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  when  speaking  of  the 
Beech  deslroying  the  undergrowth  in  my  former  letter,  1  said 
where  "  planted  extensively,"  but  "planted  thickly"  would  have 
better  expressed  my  meaning.  Mr.  Knight,  I  think,  knows  the 
Drumlanrig  estates,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  there  are  tracks  of  Beech 
plantations,  under  which  hardly  a  green  blade  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
seen,  a  statement  which  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Thomson  can  confirm. 

J.  S.  W. 

1  have  never  met  with  underwood  making  good  growth  under 

Beeches,  where  any  quantity  grew  together.  Uhudodendrons  and 
other  evergreens  have  been  planted  here  under  B^ech  trees,  but  they 
either  eventually  die,  or  only  partially  exist  if  within  20  yards  or  so 
of  the  trunks  of  the  Beech.  Clumps  of  Beech  here  in  open,  elevated 
spots  have  scarcely  a  veatigo  of  herbage  under  them.  I  could  point 
out  a  remarkable  instance  where  Wuluuta  are  planted  extensively  in 
woods,  in  quantities  together,  with  undern-ood  growing  most  luxu- 
riantly, viz.,  Laurels,  Hollies,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  on  clay  in  a  low 
situation. — Geo.  Bolas. 

Permit  me  to  corroborate  *' J.   S.  W.'s  "    remarks  regarding 

this  subject.  I  resided  for  several  years  in  a  chalk  district  in  Hamp. 
shire,  where  Beech  woods  and  single  specimens  abounded,  and  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which  there  was  healthy 
underwood  growing  beneath  them,  that  is,  where  the  branches  came 
anyway  near  the  ground.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  acres  of 
ground  covered  with  Beech  trees  where  there  was  scarcely  any  living 
vegetation  beneath  them.  When  one  comes  to  consider  the  dense 
foliage  which  a  healthy  Beech  tree  bears,  and  also  its  masses  of  sur. 
face  roots,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise. — H.  J.  Clayton, 
Orimston  Gardens,  TadcasfeK 


Dynamite  "and  Tree '[Roots.— We  find  this  of  great  use  in 
blowing  up  large  tree  roots.  The  charge  of  dynamite  will  do  in  a 
few  seconds  what  it  would  otherwise  take  several  men  a  whole  day  to 
do.  It  has,  however,  this  drawback ;  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  it  to  any 
root,  unless  at  a  considerabla  distance  from  all  buildings.  In  using 
the  df namitei  it  requires  especial  care  in  connecting  the  fuze  and 


cap  with  the  dynamite,  more  especially  if  the  dynamite  gets  frosted, 
as  it  requires  to  be  thawed  before  it  can  be  connected  with  the  cap. 
Lately  we  have  used  a  good  deal  of  it  in  stabbing  tree  roots. — 
J.  Miller,  Clumher. 


NEW  PLAN  OF  WATERING  STREET  TREES. 
A  GOOD  deal  has  been  done  lately  in  London  and  other  towns  in  the 
way  of  planting  trees  in  the  streets,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  planted 
hitherto  with  any  regard  to  the  natural  requirements  of  the  tree. 
The  roots  are  placed  beneath  paved  roads  and  footpaths  p  p,  with  an 
iron  grating  surrounding  the  stem,  which  is  even  sometimes  closely 
surrounded  by  the  paving  stones  themselves.  When  the  water  is  thus 
drained  off  into  the  sewers,  what  is  to  become  of  the  trees  ?  The 
following  method  of  watering  them  is  so  simple,  that  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  mast  be  employed  somewhere,  but  in  case  it  may  be  new 
to  some  about  to  plant  trees  below  pavements,  I  will  describe  it. 
The  water,  as  it  runs  along  the  gutter  a  on  its  way  to  the  sewer 
grating,  ia  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  b  b,  which  is  placed  slightly  on  an 
incline,  and  runs  into  the  space  c  c  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  below 
the  ueual  iron  grating  i  i.     If  the  space  be  small,  the  water  may  be 


New  Plan  of  Wateiins  Street  Trees. 

dispersed  by  pipes  made  of  common  drain  tiles  D  placed  radially  round 
the  tree.  In  this  way  the  tree  maybe  well  supplied  with  water,  while 
any  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  will  run  off  into  the  sewers  in  the  usual 
■way.  Heubp^rt  Bikkett. 

55,  New  York  Street,  Manchester. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TREE?,  SHKUB?,  &  WOODLANDS. 


Irish  Yewd. — Some  notes  having  appeared  in  The  Garden  about 
Irish  Yews  opening  and  spreading  out  in  an  awkward  manner  wh*;u 
old,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  used  to  adopt  the  following  method  of 
preventing  this.  When  the  plants  have  grown  to  the  size  which  one 
wishes  them  to  do,  and  before  they  show  indications  of  opening 
out,  let  a  stout  wire  ring  or  two  down  on  the  plant  over  the  top,  about 
the  same  girth  as  the  plant.  These  rings  can  be  worked  in  amongst 
and  hid  by  the  small  branches.  Snch  appliances  will  keep  the  plants 
perfect  pillars  for  years. —T.  Williams. 

"White  Azileas  Out-of-doors.— Several  bushes  of  these  grow 
hero  in  the  open  air  that  have  evidently  been  out  some  years.  I  hope 
to  make  an  experimental  bed  of  various  kinds  next  spring,  as  I  see 
no  reason  why  many  other  Indian  Azaleas  might  not  succeed  out-of- 
doors  besides  the  white  one,  seeing  that  Camellias  grow  well  as  single 
bushes  on  Grass,  and  that  they  are  now  covered  with  buds  in  various 
stages  of  development. — J.  Gkoo.m,  Linton,  near  Maidstone. 

Grouping  Oaks  in  Parks. — Amongst  all  our  native  trees  the 
Oak  stands  pre-eminent ;  in  fact,  to  my  mind,  a  park  without  Oaks  ia 
like  an  orchard  without  Apple  trees,  it  is  devoid  of  its  greatest 
source  of  interest ;  and  a  wide  expanse  of  verdure,  in  which  the  Oak 
has  no  place,  always  impresses  me  with  a  sense  of  incompleteneas. 
The  Oak  amongst  trees  ia  the  emblem  of  strength  ;  its  sturdy  growth, 
spreading  habit,  and  dense  foliage  render  it  both  useful  and  oroa> 
mental.  Happy  are  those  who  possess  in  their  domains  some  fully- 
developed  examples  of  this  fine  old  English  tree.  This  advantage 
can,  however,  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  few.  A  generation  is  required 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  Oak,  and  it  is  this  fact  probably 
which  deters  the  owners  of  newly. formed  parks  irom  planting  it ; 
but  if  we  cannot  have  ancient  specimens  we  may,  by  planting  it  in 
groups,  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  true  beauty  of  the  Oak.  By 
grouping  a  few  young  trees  we  may  effectually  realise  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  aged  specimen.  If  planted  rather  cloaely  the  branches 
soon  intermingle,  and  the  group  eventually  develops  those  features 
which  form  the  charm  of  a  large  tree.  When  seen  from  a  distance 
— and  woodland  scenes  should  be  always  thus  judged — the  individu- 
ality  of  each  tree  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  the  effect  being  that  of 
a  single,  fully. developed,  and  luxuriant  specimen  of  Oak. — J.  Corn. 
HILL,  JJyJleet. 
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THE    POT-HERB    MOTH. 

(lIADENA    OLEBACEA.) 

The  caterpillars  of  this  common  moth  are  frequently  very  de- 
structive to  culiniry  vegetables.  They  do  not,  however,  con- 
fine their  ravages  to  the  kitchen  garden,  for  they  have  a  great 
partiality  to  Dahlias,  and  in  the  autumn  do  much  damage  by 
eating  their  petals  and  so  spoiling  the  blossoms.  As  they  never 
feed  daring  the  day  they  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
flowers  until  after  dusk,  unless  they  try  and  hide  themselves 
among  the  petals,  as  they  sometimes  do;  if,  however.  Dahlias 
are  attacked  by  them  they  may  generally  be  found  during  day- 
light, resting  hidden  under  the  leaves.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
they  attack  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  particularly  Cabbages 
Lettuces,  and  Turnips ;  they  also  feed  on  the  leaves  of  Goose- 
berry and  JJaspberry  bushes.     The  only  way    of    ridding  a 


side.  There  is  also  a  line  on  each  side,  just  above  the  legs,  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  on  the  upper  margin  of  which  is  a 
blackish  line.    The  chrysalis  is  of  a  bright  reddish-brown. 

S.  G.  S. 


Pot  Herb  Moth  (Hadena  oleracea). 

garden  of  these  pests  is  by  picking  them  by  hand  off  the 
plants  on  which  theyaie  leediug.  Their  natural  enemies, 
fortunately,  are  numei'ous.  Several  kinds  of  ichneumons  lay 
their  eggs  in  them,  the  grubs  from  which  feed  on  their  bodies 
and  eventually  kill  them,  and  many  kinds  of  birds  devour  them 
eagerly.  Cold  and  wet  weather  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  so  that 
in  all  probability  comparatively  few  reach  maturity.  The 
moths  make  their  first  appearance  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May.  They  are,  however,  seldom  seen  unless  search 
is  made  for  them,  a?,  during  the  day,  they  generally  rest  on  the 
stems  of  trees,  palings,  or  in  hedges,  where  they  get  as  much 
out  of  sight  as  possible,  or  are  so  much  the  colour  of  the 
substance  on  which  they  are  resting  that  they  are  not  noticed. 
It  is  only  after  dusk  that  they  may  be  seen  on  the  wing,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  disturbed ;  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  almost  useless  to  try  and  lessen  the  numbers  of  this  insect 
by  killing  the  moths.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  about  the  end 
ot  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  on  the  leaves  of  the  various 
plants  which  will  serve  the  caterpillars  for  food.  They  are 
soon  hatched,  and  at  once  begin  feeding  on  the  leaves.  They 
increase  in  size  very  rapidly  under  favourable  conditions  of 
food  and  weather.  In  about  a  month  they  are  fully  grown ; 
they  then  leave  the  plants  on  which  they  have  been  feeding, 
and,  having  buried  themselves  in  the  ground,  become  chrysa- 
lides, from  which  the  moths  emerge  in  August,  from  whose 
eggs  a  second  brood  of  caterpillars  soon  makes  its  appearance. 
These  in  due  course  become  chrysalides,  ',in  which  state  the 
iusects  remain  during  the  winter  and  until  the  following  May. 
The  moth  measures  about  1 1  in.  across  the  wings  when  fully  ex- 
panded. The  thorax  and  body  are  stout.  The  latter  is  of  an 
ashy-grey  colour,  with'  a  somewhat  darker  broken  central  line. 
The  antennte  are  smooth  and  tapering.  The  head,  thorax, 
and  upper  wings  are  reddish-brown ;  the  latter  are  marked 
with  several  darker  streaks  and  irregular  transverse  bands, 
and  various  small  white  dots.  Near  the  middle  of  the  upper 
margins  of  the  wings  are  two  yellowish  spots,  the  one  nearer 
the  base  being  small  and  round,  the  other  larger  and  some- 
what kidney-shaped.  Near  the  outer  margins  of  the  wings 
there  is  a  fine,  whitish,  very  irregular  line,  the  margins  them- 
selves being'_deeply  fringed.  The  lower  wings  are  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  with  the  margin  blackish.  The  caterpillar,  when 
full  grown,  is  about  Ij  in.  in  length  and  about  the  thickness  of 
an  ordinary  quill.  It  has  thirteen  joints,  including  the  head, 
eight  of  which — namely,  the  first  three,  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  last  joints  of  the  body — bear  legs.  The 
colour  of  the  caterpillar  varies  from  a  greenish  to  a  yellowish 
or  reddish-brown  dotted  with  white,  and  with  a  dark  brown 
line  down  the  middle  o£  the  back  and  a  pale  line  on  either 


SNAIL  AND   SLUG  TRAP. 

The  trap  figured  below  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  consists  of  a 
kind  of  pot  provided  with  a  number  of  holes  in  the  side  and  a 
closely-fitting  cover,  the  pot  being  plunged  into  the  ground  so 
that  the  holes  are  just  level  with  the  soil.  The  pot  is  glazed 
inside,  and  the  cover  is  made  to  fit  tightly,  so  as  to  keep  the 
bait  that  is  used  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  holes  are  conical,  so 
that  when  once  the  snail  enters  the  pot  it  has  great  difficulty 
in'getting  out  again.  The  interior  being  thus  kept  cool  and 
dark  has  a  great  attraction  for  snails,  slugs,  mole  crickets, 
woodlice,  and  other  plagues  which  burrow  in  the  earth.  As 
for  the  bait  to  be  used,  that  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  pest  which  we  wish  to  destroy.  A  saucer  of  strong-smell- 
ing stale  beer,  or  beer  mixed  with  vinegar,  is  an  excellent  bait 
for  snails,  slugs,  and  woodlice,  the  olfactory  nerves  of  these 


Foj  trap  for  snails,  slajr',  &c. 

destructive  pests  being  particularly  sensitive.  Stale  wine  is 
much  used  in  France  as  a  bait  for  the  mole  cricket,  and  ear- 
wigs seem  to  enjoy  fresh  bones  which  have  not  been  too  well 
picked,  stale  soup,  or  pot  liquor  with  great  gusto.  For  field 
mice  and  other  four-footed  vermin,  flour,  meal,  corn,  or  bran 
may  be  used.  As  a  rule,  the  traps  should  be  placed  in  a  shady 
position,  so  as  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible,  snails,  slugs, 
and  woodlice  hating  light  and  warmth.  In  the  case  of  slugs 
and  snails  the  greatest  harvests  ought  to  be  made  in  damp  or 
wet  weather,  and  approaching  showers  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  signal  for  putting  fresh  bait  in  the  traps.  These  pots  are 
sold  by  M.  Pelletier,  20,  Rue  de  !a  Banque,  Paris,  but  they 
might  be  easily  manufactured  by  boring  a  number  of  holes  in 
a  flower-pot  with  an  old  three-cornered  file,  the  point  and  edges 
of  which  have  been  well  sharpened  on  a  grindstone.  If  plenty 
of  water  and  silver  sand  be  used  a  hole  is  very  soon  made. 
The  cover  may  be  formed  of  a  flower-pot  saucer,  and  should  be 
fastened  down  with  ordinary  clay.  C.  W.  Qniif. 


Paraffin  Oil  as  an  Insecticide. — Some  time  ago  Mr.  Koight, 
of  Floors,  pablished  a  receipt  in  a  contemporary  which  I  sent  to 
Tweed  Vineyard  for  exterminating  bng,  &c.,  but  he  did  not  publish 
it  correctly.  I  never  nae  less  than  three  wine-glasafala  of  paraffin  to 
four  gallons  of  water,  and  it  is  instant  death  to  bugs  without  the  least 
injury  to  tender  stove  plants.  My  way  of  mixing  and  applying  it  is 
to  pot  the  oil  first  into  a  pot  and  fill  in  the  water  vigorously  with  a 
eyricge.    In  applying  it,  one  man  is  kept  lifting  a  syringe  fall  oat  of 
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the  mixtnre  and  discharging  it  into  itself,  while  another  applies  it  to 
the  plant.  In  two  or  three  minutes  it  is  syringed  off  again  with 
clean  water.  It  is  only  very  partially  effectual  when  mixed  at  the 
rate  of  one  glassful  to  four  gallons  of  water. — D.  I. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


ROCKERIES  AND  ROCK  PLANT8. 
I>J  tbe  construction  of  a  rockery,  if  bright-coloured  or  glaring 
white  stones  must  be  used,  they  should  be  coated  with  cement 
to  tone  down  their  colour.  A  rockery  never  looks  so  well  as 
when  timeworn  and  the  stones  are  clothed  with  Mosses. 
Shakespeare  says  "  there  are  sermons  in  stones,"  but  new, 
bright-looking  stones  tell  nothing.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
this  passage  in  "  As  You  Like  It  "  when  looking  at  the  rockery 
at  Castle  Hill  House,  Huntingdon,  some  time  ago.  It  is  not 
large,  but  it  is  tastefully  arranged  in  an  excavation  in  the  side 
of  the  hill,  on  which  stood,  many  years  ago,  the  old  Castle  of 
Huntingdon,  and  this  hill  or  mound  is  all  that  is  now  left  to 
mark  its  site.  What  makes  this  rockery  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, too,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  composed  of  the  old  stones 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  dug  out  of  the  hill.  They 
are  relics  of  the  old  Castle,  many  of  them  bearing  traces  of 
man's  handiwork  in  the  carvings  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
Thus,  this  is  not  only  a  charming  little  rockery,  it  is  more — it 
is  a  museum  of  ancient  history,  running  back  for  centuries 
into  the  past.  In  the  construction  of  rockeries  small,  narrow 
ridges  of  rocks  should  be  avoided,  as  the  plants  growing 
thereon  suffer  so  much  in  dry  weather.  It  may  not  always  be 
easy  to  exactly  imitate  the  conditions  under  which  Alpine 
plants  grow  naturally,  but  building  up  high,  narrow  masses  of 
stone,  through  which  wind,  sun,  and  frost  can  penetrate  will 
certainly  prove  a  mistake,  so  far  as  the  culture  of  Alpine 
vegetation  is  concerned.  Broad  masses  of  rockwork  of 
moderate  height  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  suitable.  There 
should,  of  course,  be  sinuosities  and  variations  in  outline, 
and  even  a  small  rockery  may  have  its  apparent  elevation  added 
to,  by  planting  on  it  a  suitable  shrub  or  two.  The  outline  may 
often  be  broken  and  improved  by  planting  such  trailing  shrubs 
as  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  and  allowing  them  to  hang  over. 
Several  of  the  Berberries,  such  as  B.  erapetrifolia  and  steno- 
phylla,  are  well  suited  for  planting  on  the  crown  of  a  rockery  ; 
their  growth  is  so  light  and  elegant  scarcely  anything  can 
surpass  them.  Then  again  there  are  Bamboos,  including  such 
kinds  as  Metake  and  Fortunei  variegata.  Amongst  hardy  or- 
namental Grasses,  Eulalia  japonica  should  not  be  omitted. 
Aralia  japonica  and  Sieboldi  are  both  effective  plants  for  rock- 
eries. In  sheltered  situations,  the  Australian  Dracrena  in- 
divisa  would,  in  most  places  south  of  London,  stand  the  winter, 
and  so  would  the  Fan  Palm  (Chama3rops  excelsa).  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  rockery  would  be  very  much  improved  by 
planting  a  few  of  the  plants  which  I  have  named  on  the  salient 
points,  not  in  any  formal  order,  but  just  one  here  and  there. 
The  northern  side  of  such  plants  as  throw  a  little  shade,  might 
be  seized  upon  for  planting  anything  that  did  not  thrive  in  hot 
sunshine. 

Alpine  plants  are  usually  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots  or  offsets,  or  by  seeds ;  the  former  is  by  far  the  commonest 
plan,  and  is  usually  performed  just  about  the  time  when 
growth  begins.  The  growth  of  most  plants,  of  course,  begins 
in  spring,  and,  from  February  onwards  propagation  by  division 
may  go  on  as  each  family  shows  signs  of  moving.  If  propa- 
gation by  cuttings  be  resorted  to  for  some  kinds,  summer  will 
be  the  best  time  for  that  operation,  when  the  growth  is  soft, 
and  they  should  be  inserted  in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  shady 
border.  If  it  be  possible,  duplicates  of  all  the  choice  and 
rare  kinds  should  be  grown  in  pots.  A  choice  collection  of 
Alpines  in  pots  would  be  as  interesting  to  people  who  really 
loved  flowers  and  were  interested  in  their  culture,  when 
once  they  had  become  acquainted  with  them,  as  a  col- 
lection of  greenhouse  plants  would  be,  and  they  would 
cost  nothing  for  fuel  and  would  require  much  less  at- 
tention ;  5-in.  or  O-in.  pots  would  be  large  enough  for 
most  of  them.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims 
out  of  doors  in  summer  in  ashes  or  new  Cocoa-nut  fibre.     If 


the  latter  he  used,  the  soil  will  not  dry  quite  so  fast  as  it  other- 
wise would  do;  and  so,  perhaps,  something  may  be  gained  by 
less  watering  being  required.  This,  however,  should  not  make 
us  indifferent  to  their  wants.  A  good  and  liberal  supply  of 
■water  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  in  the  evenings  succeed- 
ing hot  days  a  watering  overhead  with  a  rosed  pot  or  the  hose 
will  be  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  addition  to  a  good  supply 
of  moisture  at  the  roots.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut> 
fibre  they  should  be  placed  on  a  good  layer  of  ashes  3  in.  or 
4  in.  thick  to  keep  out  worms.  If,  however,  at  any  time 
worms  have  got  into  the  pots,  watering  with  lime-water  will 
dislodge  them  without  injuring  the  plants.  Place  8  lb.  or 
9  lb.  of  new  lime  in  a  barrel  of  soft  water;  allow  it  to  settle, 
and  then  use  the  water. 

When  autumn  sets  in,  or  before  severe  frost,  the  plants 
should  be  moved  to  a  cold  pit,  and  be  plunged  to  protect  the 
roots  from  frost  and  to  keep  them  in  an  equable  state  as  to 
moisture.  How  charming  it  would  be  to  have  a  low  house 
for  Alpine  plants  in  winter  laid  out  in  beds  and  winding  paths  ! 
If  the  plants  were  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  very  little  labour 
would  be  required.  With  the  Alpines  might  be  associated  a  few 
of  such  plants  as  the  following  :  Farfugium  grande,  Bambusa 
Fortunei,  Dracjena  indivisa,  Chamferops  excelsa,  0.  Fortunei, 
several  of  the  Euonymus,  and  other  variegated  shrubs  of 
Chinese  or  Japanese  origin.  To  these  might  be  added,  if 
space  permitted.  Erica  codouoides,  E.  herbacea,  and  others ; 
also  a  few  berry-bearing  plants,  such  as  Skimmia  oblata  and 
Aucubas.  Such  a  house  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  when  the  Alpines  might  be 
plunged  in  the  open  air  again.  The  house  need  not  be  heated 
artificially,  and  should  be  provided  with  abundant  means  of 
ventilation.  In  summer  it  might  be  made  gay  with  Clematises, 
Lilies,  Fuchsias,  and  hardy  plants  (such  as  Phloxes,  Carnations, 
&c.),  that  would  do  out  of  doors  in  winter  or  in  frames  with 
very  slight  protection  during  severe  weather.  The  season 
for  removal  to  the  open  air  would,  for  most  species, 
be  the  time  for  dividing  and  repotting  them.  Generally 
from  1  in.  to  2  in.  of  drainage  will  be  found  to  be 
sufficient.  Over  the  drainage  should  be  placed  a  little  rough 
peat  or  loam  to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  soil  blocking  it 
up.  In  selecting  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  the  different 
species  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rough  sort  of  guide,  and  one  that 
is  easily  remembered,  that  all  plants  having  masses  of  fine, 
hair-like,  fibry  roots  do  best  in  peat  or  a  compost  of  which 
peat  forms  a  considerable  part,  whilst  plants  having  strong, 
fleshy  roots  succeed  best  in  loam  or  where  loam  preponderates. 
Some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  should  have  a  little  grit  or 
lime  rubble  mixed  with  the  soil.  When  a  plant  is  difficult  to 
cultivate  the  cause  may  not  always  arise  from  unsuitable  soil ; 
climate,  pure  air,  shade,  and  shelter,  have  oftentimes  as  mnch 
to  do  with  the  health  of  a  plant  as  soil.  Many  Alpines 
— indeed  most  of  those  that  give  any  trouble — have  been  brought 
from  a  situation  where  the  air,  from  its  altitude,  is  thin,  cool, 
and  pure  in  summer,  and  where  in  winter  they  are  snugly 
covered  up  in  a  mantle  of  snow.  Though  such  conditions 
cannot  exactly  be  imitated  with  us,  yet  it  generally  happens  that 
by  shading,  by  simply  sticking  a  branch  over  a  plant  during 
very  hot  days,  and  by  affording  a  little  shelter  in  winter  in 
severe  weather,  a  fair  amount  of  success  is  obtained.  In  other 
words,  success  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  will  be  in  pro- 
portiop  to  the  trouble  taken  to  ascertain  the  respective  wants 
of  the  plants  and  the  efforts  made  to  supply  them  with  what 
s  needful. 

In  some  places  in  the  'country  stubs  and  roots  of  old  trees 
are  plentiful  about  the  woods  ;  these,  if  gathered  together  and 
tastefully  disposed,  form  a  suitable  homefor  Ferns  and  creepers. 
Somehow  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  mixing  stones  and  roots 
together.  I  have  seen  it  done,  but  it  does  not  seem  natural. 
According  to  my  view,  the  rockery  and  rootery  should  be  dis- 
tinct, the  one  garnished  with  Ferns  and  creepers,  the  other 
furnished  with  Alpine  plants ;  but,  although  I  think  they 
should  form  distinct  features,  yet  they  may  be  .nppropriately 
placed  in  the  same  locality.  IBoth  need  not  fall  into  the  same 
view,  but  a  winding  path  may  lead  from  one  to  the  other,  and, 
if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  level  of  the  ground,  the 
rootery  for  Ferns  should  occupy  the  lowest  position,  and  if 
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surrounded  by  lofty  banks  so  that  the  light  falls  on  the  plants 
in  a  subdued  manner  all  the  better.  This  effect  may  be  easily- 
created  by  digging  the  soil  out  of  the  bottom  and  throwing  it 
up  to  heighten  the  sides ;  but,  in  doing  this,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  best  soil  on  the  top. 

The  following  are  lists  of  Alpine  plants  and  hardy  Ferns 
suitable  for  rock  and  roobworks  : — 

Rock  Plants. 


Cornu3  canadensis  (shady,  sandy 

peat) 
Achillea  Clavennce 
Sternbergia  lutea 
CEaotbera  pumila 
Genista  saglttalis 
Epilobium  Dodonsei 
Dodecatbeou  Media 
Adonis  vernalis 
Polygala  cbamisbusus 
Gaultberia  procumbens 
Erytbronium  americaaum. 

dens-canis 
Thymus  lanuginosus 

thuriferus 

Serpyllum 
Alyssum  sasatile 
Aubrietia  Campbelli 
Linaria  alpiua 
Litbosperrautn  prostratum 
Lysimacbia  numtnularia 
Plumbago  Larpentte 
Salis  reticulata 
Convolvulus  mauritanicus 
Coronilla  varia 
Empetrum  nigrum 
Epigtea  repens 
Genista  prostrata 
Heliantbemum    (San    Kose,  many 

kinds) 
Hypericum  buraiEusum 
Vinca  elegautissima 
Vicia  argentea 
Anemone  nemorosa  fl..  pi, 
Bulbocodium  vernum 
Iris  cristata 

reticulata 

nudicaulis 

pumila 
Dapbue  Cneorum 
Cyclamen  europaeum 

bederfefolium 

vernum 

Coum 
Galantbus  nivalis 

plicatus 
Nierembergia  rivala 
Linum  alpinum 

flavum 
Osalig  Bowiei 

floribuuda 
Scilla  arao^na 

bifolia 

sibirica 
Helleborus  niger 
Silene  alpestris 

maritima 
Agapantbus  umbellatus 
Album  azureum 
Sedums  (many  kinds) 
Serapervivums 
Colcbicums 
Yucca  recurva 

filamentosa 

and  others 

Yuccas  are  especially  suitable  for  forming  picturesque  groups 
on  the  rockery. 

Hardy  Ferns. 

Asplenium  Ruti-muraria 
Atbyrium  f ilis  fa)mina 
f.f,  multiceps 
corymbiferum. 


Iberis  corifolia 

sompervirens 
Globularia  vulgaris 
Erinus  alpiaus 
Veronica  Teucrium 

rupestris 
Arenaria  balearica 

purpurascens 
Linum  alpinum 
Phlox  froudosa 

Nelsoni 

setacea 
Geum  montauum 
Sileue  acaulis 
Thalictrum  minus 
Ouosma  taurica 
Papaver  nudicaula 
Gysophila  repens 
Geutiana  acaulis 

Catesb^i 

verna 
Teucrium  pyrenaicum 
Aster  alpinus 
Lychnis  viscaria  fl.-pl. 
Kamondia  pyrenaica 
Dryas  octopetala 

Drummondi 
Soldauella  alpina 
Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi 
Erica  berbacea 
Andromeda  tetragona 
AcEeua  novae  Zealandias 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia 

bypnoides 

rosalaris 

and  others 
Campanula  carpatica 

birsuta 

tuvbinata 

pumila 
Geranium  sangaineum 

arraenum 

Eadressi 
Primula  pulcherrlma 

farinoaa 

japonica 

acaulis 

cortusoides 

and  others  {\n  shade) 
Polygouam  Brunonis 
Hepatica  angulosa 
Dianthus  timbriatus] 
Lauiium  aureum 
Cerastium  tomentosum 
Cistus  creticus 
Myosotis  palustris 
Saponaria  ocymoides 
Epipactis  palustris 
Cypripedium  spsctabile  (damp 

places) 
Omphalodes  verna 
Arabis  albida  variegata 
Potentilla  formosa 

and  others 


Adiantum  pedatum 
Allosorus  crispus 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum 
asillare 


fontanum 
lanceoUtum 
maximum 
Trichomanes 

maltiQdum 
viride 

gerraanicum 
Halleri 


crisp  urn 
plumosuiu 
Blechnum  Spicaiifc 
Ceterach  officinarum 
Cystopteris  fragilis 

alpiua 
Cyrtomiain  falcatum 
Lastrea  filis  mas  and  varieties 


Lastrea  spinulosa 

Standishi 

dilatata 

montana 

opaca 

Tbelypteri3 

rigida 

intermedia 
Lomaria  alpiua 
Ouoclea  sensibilis 
Osmunda  regalis 

r.  cristata 

cinnamomea 

gracilis 
Polypodium  alpestre 

cambric  um 

Dryopteris 

flesile 


Polypodium  vulgaro 

V.  hibernicum 
Polysticbum  angulare 

a.  cristatum 

a.  proliferum 

aculeatum 

acrosticboides 

lobatum  viviparum 

plumosum 
Pteris  aquilina 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  &c. 
Strutbiopteris  germanica 

pennsylvanica 
Woodsia  hyperborea 

iUensis 
Woodwardia  areolata 

japouica 


Ferneries  are  frequently  over-loaded  with  shade.  A  lictle 
shade  from  overhanging  banks,  or  from  trees  at  a  little  distance 
off  is  beneficial  to  many  species,  and  enhances  the  effect,  but 
every  gleam  of  sunshine  should  not  be  shut  out. 

E.  Hobday. 


CANNAS:  THEIR  CULTIJPvE  AND  PROPAGATION. 

Cannas  deservedly  occupy  a  high  place  amongst  orna- 
mental-foliaged  plants  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  our  flower 
gardens  in  summer.  Their  stately,  massive  growth  renders 
them  conspicuous  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  as  we  now  possess 
varieties  which  vary  much  iu  their  leaf  tints,  running  from 
glaucous  green  to  almost  crimson,  and  many  of  them  being 
very  floriferous,  we  find  that  they  are  alike  valuable  for  beauty 
of  foliage  and  abundance  of  flowers.  I  have  remarked  that 
Cannas  are  but  seldom  seen  iu  villa  gardens,  a  circumstance 
for  which  I  think  it  is  easy  to  assign  a  reason.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  generally  considered  difficult  to  preserve  during 
winter,  and,  again,  they  are  often  planted  iu  unsuitable  situa- 
tions, such  as  in  small  beds  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  where 
they  not  only  fail  to  harmonise  with  other  plants,  but  are  apt 
to  get  beaten  down  by  wind  and  raiu.  Their  proper  place  is 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  sight,  a  sheltered  corner,  for  instance, 
backed  up  by  shrubs,  where  they  do  not  present  a  too  obtru- 
sive appearance,  suits  them  admirably  ;  there  they  grow  freely 
and  flower  finely.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  they 
should  be  planted  where  they  fail  to  get  full  light ;  it  is 
simply  shelter,  not  shade,  that  they  require.  If  thus  treated 
they  would  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  and  they  would  be 
oftener  seen  in  small  gardens  than  they  are  at  present.  Cannas 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  pots,  and  when  so  treated  they 
are  often  found  serviceable  for  indoor  decoration.  They  look 
well  by  gaslight,  and  where  large-foliaged  plants  are  often 
required  some  good  potfuls  of  them  should  always  be  grown, 
as  they  may  be  often  used  in  such  situations  where  choicer 
kinds  could  hardly  be  employed  without  risk.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated either  by  cuttings  made  from  shoots  taken  from  the  old 
stools  or  by  seed.  In  order  to  induce  the  formation  of  suitable 
cuttings,  the  old  roots  must  be  placed  upon  a  gentle  hotbed 
early  in  March  ;  after  the  roots  are  in  position,  fill  in  between 
them  with  some  good  light  soil.  As  the  plants  start  into 
growth,  take  off  the  cuttings  when  about  3  in.  long  and  insert 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  plunging  them  in  gentle  heat. 
They  will  soon  root,  when  they  may  be  shifted  into  4-in. 
pots,  and  replaced  in  the  hotbed.  From  thence  they  may, 
when  fairly  established,  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  and  so 
gradually  inured  to  the  full  air  and  sun.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  plants  may  be  thus  worked  up  from  a  few  strong 
stools.  The  seed,  which  is  hard  and  round,  and  which  gives  to 
the  plant  the  name  of  Indian  shot,  must  be  soaked  in  warm 
water  for  forty-eight  hours  before  sowing,  and  requires  a  brisk 
bottom  heat  to  induce  a  free  germination.  The  seedlings  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  above  described  for  cuttings, 
but  this  method  of  obtaining  plants  is  hardly  to  be  recom- 
mended in  a  general  way,  as  they  are  never  so  strong  as  those 
obtained  from  cuttings.  Cannas  are  gross  feeders  ;  they  flourish 
best  when  the  roots  can  freely  ramble  where  they  do  not  lack 
for  either  nourishment  or  moisture.  In  France  Cannas  are 
generally  mulched  with  good  rotten  manure,  the  copious 
waterings  combined  with  great  solar  heat  inducing  a  grand 
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development.  I  have  grown  them  to  perfection  in  Normandy 
by  planting;  them  upon  large  raised  beds,  and  I  believe  they 
do  best  when  the  roots  are  raised  rather  above  the 
ordinary  garden  level,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  better  enabled 
to  penetrate  to  and  warm  them.  They  must,  of  course,  be 
well  mulched,  or  there  is  a  difficulty  in  saturating  them  in  hot 
weather.  I  should  recommend  a  trial  of  this  method  to  those 
who  may  have  to  deal  with  a  cold  soil,  as  the  success  of  sub- 
tropical plants  depends  qaite  as  much  upon  the  amount  of 
warmth  which  they  get  at  the  root  as  on  that  experienced  above 
ground.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping 
the  roots  over  the  winter.  They  merely  require  a  cool, 
dry  place  into  which  the  frost  cannot  penetrate.  The  soil 
should  be  cleared  away  from  the  roots  when  lifted,  and 
if  packed  away  quite  close  they  will  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion and  come  out  quite  fresh  when  required  for  propaga- 
tion. I  have  heard  the  assertion  made  that  if  left  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter  they  will  push  stronger  and  thrive  altogether 
better  than  if  lifted  in  the  autumn.  That  they  will  grow  fairly 
well  in  this  way  I  have  had  ocular  proof,  but  that  was  on  a 
high-lying,  dry  soil.  In  soils  of  a  free,  light  character,  and 
well  drained,  the  roots  being  protected  during  the  winter,  they 
might  be  depended  on  to  come  up  well  again.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  whether,  after  the  second  year,  they  would  not  need 
lifting  and  replanting.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Gabden  may  have  had  some  experience  in  this  particular 
matter.  Iq  making  a  selection,  due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
securing  as  much  variety  of  leaf-tint  and  colour  of  flower  as 
possible.  In  grouping  them  together  in  masses  some  know- 
ledge of  their  individual  growth  is  necessary,  as  they  vary 
considerably  in  height  and  spread  of  foliage.  The  following 
varieties  are  amongst  the  best,  and  would  give  satisfaction  ; — 
Bihoreli,  distinct,  of  a  good  habit,  and  floriferous  ;  Rendatleri, 
a  tall  grower;  nigricans,  tall,  with  dark  leaves;  Annei;  erecta, 
fine  growth ;  and  Warscewiczi  major.  There  are  many 
varieties  now  to  choose  from,  and  individual  tastes  differ,  but 
these  are  all  calculated  to  create  good  effects  in  either  large  or 
small  establishments.  JoHX  Cornhill. 


The  Common  Khubarb  in  France. — The  value  of  this  plant, 
80  prized  as  an  esculent  in  tbis  country,  is  differently  estimated  in 
France.  There  it  is  classed  amongst  plants  of  high  decorative  qualities, 
and  has  generally  a  post  of  honour  assigned  to  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mansion.  In  rural  districts  amongst  amateurs  and  peasant 
farmers,  one  occasionally  finds  a  stool  of  Rhubarb  which  is  highly 
prized  for  its  beauty  only,  its  esculent  properties  being  wholly  un- 
known to  them.  When  the  slight  feeling  of  wonderment  which  one 
naturally  feels  afc  seeing  in  the  Sower  garden  a  hitherto  considered 
common  vegetable  wears  off,  one  cannot  but  admit  that  it  associates 
remarkably  well  with  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  pleasure  ground. 
A  large  stool  when  in  flower  in  an  isolated  position  has  an  imposing 
appearance,  and  there  are  plenty  of  situations  in  large  grounds  in 
this  country  where  a  few  plants  of  Rhubarb  would  not  appear  at  all 
out  of  character  with  the  surroundings. — J.  Cornhill,  Bijjleetf 
Weybridge. 

Lily  Growing. — I  am  sorry  to  see  (p.  5 '8)  that  my  former  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  were  not  explicit  enough  to  deserve  an  answer 
from  "  Dunedin."  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more  definite  this  time, 
but  I  decline  to  be  led  into  a  discussion  on  the  "  perennial  theory," 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  questions,  which  relate 
eiolnsively  to  certain  statements  of  "  Dunedin  ;"  viz.,  that  Mr.  Dod 
was  *'  deceiving  himself  and  possibly  others  in  saying  that  he  gained 
a  year*s  growth  by  buying  large  bulbs."  What  I  say  is  that  Mr. 
Dod  was  right,  and  that,  praotioally,  hia  advice  wag  good.  My  argu- 
ment, briefly  formulated,  is  this  :  first,  that  large  bulbs  of  such  Lilies 
as  anratum,  for  example,  produce  the  strongest  stems  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  flowers.  Secondly,  that  the  bulbs  grow  large  as  they 
grow  older  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  under  ordinary  good  culture  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  when  we  bay  a  large  bulb  we  gain  one,  two,  or  three 
years'  growth,  just  as  the  case  may  be.  In  other  words,  a  three-year 
old  bolb  is  better  than  a  one. year  old  one,  simply  because  it  is  older 
and  consequently  larger  ;  the  buyer  gains  two  years'  growth,  and 
that  growth  is  represented  by  size,  greater  vigour  and  flowering 
power.  This,  1  apprehend,  is  all  that  Mr.  Dod  means,  and  this  is 
what  "  Dunedin"  denies,  when  he  states  that,  by  saying  he  gains  a 
a  year's  growth  by  buying  a  large  bulb,  Mr.  Dod  "  deceives  himself 
and  possibly  others."  No  other  construction  can  be  put  upon  "  Dune- 
din's  statement,  which  is  refuted  by  every-day  experience. — J.  S.  W. 


EAELY  SPRING-FLOWERING  SQUILLS. 
The  annexed  illustration  represents  two  varieties  of  these 
charming  vernal  gems,  which  have  recently  been  added  to  our 
lists  of  hardy  flowers.  A  glance  at  the  figures  will,  however, 
show  that  they  are  but  deviations  from  two  well-known  and 
deservedly  popular  types.  Like  them,  too,  they  belong  to 
the  small  group  of  Squills  which  flower  very  early.  The 
larger  kind  depicted  in  our  plate  is  the  Taurian  form  of  the 
two-leaved  Squill  (Seilla  bifolia),  but  it  differs  from  it  in  being 
larger  in  size  and  more  robust  in  habit ;  its  flowers  are  also 
larger  and  more  numerous,  and  it  produces  several  leaves,  thus 
departing  from  the  bifoliate  character  generally  observed  by 
the  type,  but  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  an  absolutely  reliable 
one.  This  handsome  variety  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
Dr.  Kegel,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  it  already 
in  trade  lists.  The  small  kind  shown  in  the  plate  is  a  minor 
variety  of  the  brilliant  Siberian  Squill  (S.  siblrica),  and  much 
resembles  the  other  small  variety  of  it  (S.  s.  amcenula).  It  is 
dwarfer  than  the  type,  and  though  it  lacks  its  robustness,  and 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  of  a  lighter  shade  of  colour,  this  is 
compensated  by  its  flowering  at  least  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier,  thereby  much  enhancing  its  value,  and  placing  it  on 
the  same  level,  as  regards  earliness,  with  S.  bifolia.  Like  the 
type,  it  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  but  appears  to  be  most 
plentiful  in  southern  and  central  European  Russia. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  early  Squills,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  a  few  other  distinct  and  valuable  kinds, 
though,  of  course,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  early 
and  the  late  spring-flowering  varieties  cannot  be  very  tersely 
defined,  as  they  merge  into  each  other  according  to  the  season, 
and  notably  the  beautiful  rich  blue  Italian  Squill  (S.  italica), 
which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  Spmish  and  English  Squills,  and  a  host  of  others.  Taking 
them  iu  point  of  earliness,  we  have  the  early  two-leaved 
Squill  (S.  bifolia  var.  praicox),  an  extremely  handsome 
form,  much  larger  than  the  type,  and  one  which  flowers  con- 
siderably earlier.  Next  comes  the  true  S.  bifolia,  which  is 
succeeded  by  the  varieties  carnea  and  alba,  sorts  that  differ 
only  as  regards  colour.  Acccompanying  these  are  the  varieties 
S.  Candida  and  rosea,  both  in  every  way  much  larger,  the 
former  with  pure  white,  and  the  latter  with  bright  rosy.pink 
blossoms,  but  apparently  not  so  robust  in  habit  as  S.  b.  var. 
taurici  above  described.  The  minor  variety  of  the  Siberian 
Squill  (S.  sibirlca)  opens  its  blossoms  along  with  these,  and 
is  succeeded  by  the  type  and  its  small  variety,  amcenula. 
S.  amoena,  a  handsome  kind  from  Central  Europe,  &c.,  comes 
next ;  it  may  be  recognised  from  the  preceding  by  the  flowers 
not  assuming  such  a  nodding  position,  nor  being  so  bell- 
shaped,  and  also  by  the  darker  hue  and  the  yellowish  centre. 

The  culture  of  Squills  in  the  outdoor  garden  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  If  planted  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  when  the 
bulbs  are  at  rest — that  is  early  in  the  autumn — iu  any  good 
garden  soil,  if  not  too  heavy,  and  if,  when  once  established, 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  years,  except 
perhaps  giving  them  a  slight  annual  top-dressing  of  manure, 
the  cultivator  will  be  annually  rewarded  with  a  display  which 
will  amply  repay  any  trouble  that  may  be  taken  with  them. 
Some  kinds,  especially  the  many-coloured  varieties  of  the 
Spanish  Squill  (S.  hispanica,  syn.,  S.  campanulata),  and  the 
English  (S.  nutans),  are  admirably  adapted  for  introducing 
into  the  wild  garden  by  the  sides  of  woodland  walks,  margins 
of  shrubberies,  &c.,  situations  in  which  they  form  an  attractive 
feature  in  spring.  Some  kinds  again,  and  notably  the  Siberian 
Squill,  is  perfectly  amenable  to  forcing,  and  associates  charm- 
ingly with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Maiden-hair  Fern,  &o.,  as  may 
be  seen  now  and  then  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 

As  regards  propagation,  offsets  may  be  taken  from  estab- 
lished clumps  during  summer,  and  a  very  interesting,  though 
somewhat  slow,  mode  of  procedure  is  raising  them  from  seeds, 
which  in  some  seasons  are  produced  plentifully ;  by  this  mode 
many  varieties  of  real  merit,  both  as  regards  size  and  colonr, 
have  been  obtained,  and  there  is  still  ample  room  for  further 
improvement  in  this  direction.  W. 

[The  pl:iuts  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Ware  and  Dr.  Wallace.] 
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HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN  PLANTS 
Valeriana  Pha  var.  aurea,  we  have  found  to  keep  its  oolonr  longest 
in  light  8oil,  and  in  a  euncy  exposure,  but  it  has  only  been  suitable 
for  winter  bedding  here,  as  the  gold  oolonr  goes  off  before  eprin^j 
flower  garden  plants  are  over.  It  is  useful  as  an  edging  to  a  shrub- 
bery border  where  it  can  be  permanent,  but  not  in  a  more  prominent 
place,  as  it  is  quite  uninteresting  after  the  three  months  of  gold  colour, 
when  it  begins  to  grow  and  flower;  cats,  too,  rub  and  roll  themselves 
on  the  Valerian  borders,  and  by  brnising  the  stems,  and  scratching  up 
the  roots,  cause  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  plant  to  be  perceptible 
even  to  any  one  walking  past  it.  Travelling  in  Northumberland  in 
March,  1868.  I  was  struck  by  the  bright  colour  of  this  Valerian  in 
a  cottage  garden  in  the  village  of  Ford,  and  on  the  spot  secured  a 
good  patch  of  it ;  by  striking  the  tops  and  cutting  up  the  roots,  I 
got  up  a  fine  stock  for  next  winter's  work,  and  from  February  to 
April  it  was  very  effective. 

Mr,  Ingram,  to  whom  Isent  it,  however,  found  that  it  was  not  bright 
enough  for  Belvoir,  the  soil  probably  being  too  heavy  for  it.  In  the 
out  of  the  way  village  of  Ettrick  (Selkirkshire)  I  also  saw  it  in  cottage 
gardens,  but  never  in  any  private  gardens,  with  the  exception  of  those 
to  which  I  sent  it. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  gold  variety  of  Potentilla  anserina,  the 
yonng  leaves  of  which  come  np  golden  all  through  the  summer, 
though,  of  course,  not  so  bright  as  in  spring.  It  makea  a  beautifal 
gold  feather  leaf  for  associating  with  cut  flowers,  and  lasts  long  in 
water.  Here  I  find  it  to  do  best  in  a  patch  ;  it  is  too  liable  to  run 
to  make  a  good  edging  plant. 

Another  beautifal  variegated-leaved  plant  is  Achillea  Millefolium; 
whole  leaves  of  this  come  of  a  pure  creamy  white  ;  otbers  more  or  less 
white,  but  if  not  watched  this  plant  is  apt  to  go  back  to  the  green 
state,  which  the  Potentilla  never  does,  at  least  here. 

It  would  be  difficult;  to  name  a  handsomer  bed  than  Lobelia  f  ulgens, 
or  others  of  that  class,  and  the  variegated  Tusailago  Farfara  makes, 
in  cool  strong  soil,  and  in  a  moist  climate;  such  a  combination  is 
faultless  :  height,  form,  colour,  all  these  contrast  and  suit. 

A  fourth  wild  plant,  Sorophularia  nodosa  variegata,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent edging  for  a  large  bed  ;  it  was  originally  picked  up  by  a  hedge- 
side,  Mr.  James  Ray,  late  superintendent  of  the  Dean  Cemetery,  hai 
told  me.  Mr.  Ray  knew  plants  well,  and  first  introduced  Meum 
Atharoanticnm  as  a  *"ardy,  fine  foliaged  plant  about  here;  and  most 
decidedly  it  should  be  meant  to  be  permanent  wherever  it  is  planted, 
for  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  its  roots,  which  go  down 
3  ft.,  and  the  least  remnant  of  them  will  grow.  We  cut  over  our 
edgings  in  summer  and  never  let  them  flower,  thus  securing  good 
foliage  late  as  well  as  early,  and,  as  in  autumn  it  fades  into  a  very 
bright  yellow,  it  is  worth  having  good  strong  leaves  to  become  golden. 
It  grows  under  the  shade  of  Yew  trees,  which  few  plants  will  do. 
I  have  seen  parcels  of  the  long  tap  roots  for  sale  as  a  substitute  for 
Tobacco  in  eome  of  the  Aberdeen  markets.  Going  round  the 
King's  Road  Nursery,  a  few  years  ago,  with  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  I 
picked  up  what  I  fancied  was  another  Meum,  the  habit  of  which  seoma 
different  from  that  of  M.  Athamanticum.  It  is  more  erect,  thinner 
in  growth,  and  has  still  more  hair.like  leaflets.  It  is  also  equally 
fine  in  colour  when  fading,  and  its  erect  habit  shows  the  autumn 
colour  to  better  advantage;  after  two  examinations,  however,  Mr. 
Sadler  assured  me  that  the  two  were  identical,  and  so,  of  course,  bota- 
nically,  they  mast  be.  Nevertheless,  wo  grow  them  both,  and  sepa- 
rately  ;  for  cutting  Mr.  Veitoh's  is  the  best.  I  have  spent  long 
summer  mornings  hunting  through  great  patches  of  Meum  Athaman- 
ticum in  Glen  Lyon  (Perthshire)  where  it  grows  abundantly  by  the 
road  sides,  collecting  seeds  in  hopes  of  possibly  finding  variotiea,  bub 
fruitlessly,  as  the  seeds  came  up  provokingly  true.  A  variegated 
form  would  be  a  great  acquisition ;  but  very  numerous  as  are  the 
Umbiliferoos  tribes,  at  this  moment  I  can  only  recall  two  which 
come  variegated — viz.,  Celery  and  Cow  Parsnip. 

Wardie  Lodge.  F.  J.  Hope. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


A  'Word  or  Two  more  about  Fuchsias.— I  think  Mr 
Williams  (p.  498)  must  have  under.rated  Fuchsia  microphylla,  which 
at  one  time  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  floriferoua  Facheias  known, 
and  I  simply  called  attention  to  it  on  account  of  its  being  so  seldom 
met  with.  lu  its  early  days  it  was  more  grown  as  a  pot  plant  than 
as  one  planted  out  in  the  flower  garden.  About  the  time  when  it 
first  made  its  appearance  the  only  kinds  generally  known  were 
F.  gracilis,  F.  oocoinea,  P.  tenella,  and  F.  conica,  tlie  last  named  being, 
I  believe,  the  parent  of  all  the  large-growing  hybrids  which 
followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  sacoesaion  from  about  1833  to  1850. 
Amongst  these,  perhaps,  the  one  that  created  the  greatest  stir,  and 
certainly  originated  a  fresh  strain  amongst  Pachsias,   was  the  firat 


white  one  called  F,  Venos  Victrii,  while  for  outdoor  purposes, 
one  about  coeval  with  it,  called  Riccartooi,  maintains  a  good  position 
even  now  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  I  know  of  for  general  outdoor 
decoration,  although  some  give  the  preference  to  Corallina.  All  are, 
however,  beautiful,  and  well  deserve  to  be  more  widely  cultivated 
than  they  are. — A  Ektired  Gardener. 

The  Woolly  Livender  (Lavandula  lanata). — This  very  much 
resembles  the  ordinary  garden  Lavender,  but  it  may  be  recognised  at 
a  glance  by  its  blunter  leaves,  which  are  densely  covered  with  short 
white  down,  and  also  by  being  a  much  dwaifer  plant.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  of  the  same  colour  and  size. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  would  probably  require  some  little  atten- 
tion in  this  climate,  especially  during  winter,  as  its  woolly  leaves 
would  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  excessive  moisture. — W. 

Lamium  striatum. — Thanks  to  Mr.  Cornhill  for  kindly  reply- 
ing to  my  query  respecting  this  Dead-Nettie.  The  name  was  new 
to  me,  and  having,  since  my  query,  seen  a  portion  of  the  plant,  I 
must  say  that  it  appears  new  to  me  also.  The  name  is  a  good  one, 
and  if  any  member  of  this  varying  family  has  borne  the  name  of 
striatum,  this  must  be  the  plant,  as  the  markings  are  certainly  more 
striated  than  maculated.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  striped-leaved  variety  of  L.  laavigatum.  L.  vulgatam,  album, 
mysorum,  maculatum,  and  laevigatum  are  now  by  botanists  thrown 
together.  Need  I  remind  Mr.  Cornhill  that  L.  purpureum  is  an 
annual  ? — Thos.  Williams. 

Wallflower  Seed. — It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  there  should  be 
just  now  almost  a  dearth  in  Wallflower  seed.  Although  the  spring 
was  not  a  severe  one  it  was  eminently  destructive  to  the  Wallflower  seed 
crop,  as  a  more  general  failure  has  rarely  been  known.  Growers  who 
looked  for  gallons  have  hardly  got  ounces,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  hold  over  what  little  they  have  saved  for  their  own  sowings.  The 
cause  of  this  failure  is  generally  attributed  to  the  rainy  time  that 
occurred  when  the  plants  were  in  bloom,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
an  exact  reason  for  such  a  deficiency.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
best  heads  of  seed  were  found  where  the  plants  were  sheltered  by 
trees.  Another  fact  leads  to  the  belief  that  late  spring  frosts  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Myosotis  dissitiflora  was  also 
a  very  scarce  crop,  as,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  always  will  be. 
One  or  two  spring  frosts  do  the  bloom  so  much  mischief  that  pro- 
bably one-half  of  its  seed  produce  is  at  once  affected.  It  is  such 
a  floral  gem,  however,  that  it  will  always  be  in  request. — A.  D. 

Mulching  with  Cocoa-nut  Fibre. — This  is  an  excellent  plan, 
especially  in  the  case  of  small  town  gardens,  where  the  soil  is  too 
often  what  it  ought  not  to  be.  I  have  seen  Cocoa-nut  fibre  applied 
in  small  town  gardens  with  exoelleut  effect  for  years.  Its  advantages 
are,  that  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  planted  in  spring,  a  layer  of  this 
material  will  keep  down  weeds  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  It 
does  away  with  the  cold,  chilly,  baked  appearances  so  common  in  the 
case  of  stiff  soils,  and  obviates  the  continual  surface  stirring,  so  often 
necessary.  To  hungry,  sandy  soils  it  gives  body,  and  prevents  evapo- 
ration and  starvation,  and,  being  of  an  absorbent  character,  it  is 
nearly  always  warm ;  and  lastly,  its  colour  is  so  neutral,  that  it 
shows  off  to  perfection  nearly  every  kind  of  fljwer  or  plant. — 
Thos.  Williams. 

Water  Lilies  on  Grass. — When  walking  around  the  observatory 
at  Harvard  University  the  other  day,  I  came  upon  two  little  pools  of  water 
in  the  Grass.  Water  Lilies  were  growing  in  them,  and  around  the  margin 
the  German  Ivy  (Senecio  scandene)  was  in  wild  luxuriancp,  sending  its 
shoots,  covered  with  deep  green  glossy  leaves,  hither  and  thither  among 
the  Grass.  On  closer  observance  I  found  the  pools  to  be  tubs  plunged  to 
their  brims  in  the  ground  and  filled  with  water.  These  Lily  ponds  on  the 
lawn  formed  part  of  a  brilliant  little  flower  garden;  they  bloomed 
splendidly  during  the  summer,  and  some  dozens  of  blossoms  were  cut 
from  them.  As  Water  Lilies  thrive  well  under  such  circumstances,  who 
need  be  without  them  ? 

Scarlet  Flowers  among  the  Grass.— A  novel  but  pretty  way 
of  using  TropiBolum  Lobbianum  is  in  common  practice  around  Boston.  A 
small  flower  bed,  13  in.  or  14  in.  in  diameter,  is  made  at  the  top  of  a  bank 
or  on  the  sunny  elope  of  a  lawn,  and  planted  with  these  fiery  Nasturtiums. 
As  thoy  advance  in  growth,  the  shoots  covered  with  scarlet  blossoms 
reach  forth  in  all  directions  among  the  Grass.  The  Grass  is  not  mowed, 
but  merely  switched  over  with  the  sickle,  when  it  overtops  the  Nastur- 
tiums Such  brilliantly  studded  banks  attract  considerable  attention. — 
'■  Rural  New  Yorker" 

Cannas  with  Gladioli. — One  of  the  specialities  of  the  Paris  flower 
markets  from  the  middle  of  July  onwards  is  a  combination  of  Cannas  and 
Gladioli  in  pots.  A  strong  clump  of  a  bronzy-leaved  Canna  is  potted 
with  one  or  two  bulbs  of  Gladioli,  the  variety  Brenchleyeusis  being  the 
favourite.  The  pots  are  brought  to  the  markets  in  considerable  numbers 
and  look  remarkably  well,  the  ample  leafage  of  the  Cannas  setting  off 
the  scarlet  flowers  to  great  advantage.  Occasionally  we  see  in  the  sirae 
pot  the  bold  leaves  and  striking  flowers  of  the  Canna  with  those  of  the 
Gladiolus ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  flowers  of  the  Canna  are  pinched 
out  before  they  open. — "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 
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Orchids. 


The  most  generally  asefttl  of  all  Orohida  are  those  that,  in  addition 
to  their  flosverB  lasting  long  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state,  are  saffi- 
cieutly  plentiful,  moderate  in  cost,  and  easy  of  caltivation  to  admit 
of  their  being  grown  in  qaantities  so  as  to  enable  the  onltivator  to 
bring  them  into  bloom  in  succession. 

Dendrobium  moniliforme  and  D.  nobile. — Amongst  Den- 
drobes  bearing  the  above  character,  one  of  the  first  in  the  year  that 
has  a  tendency  to  come  into  bloom  ia  the  Chinese  species,  D.  monili. 
forme.  If  several  plants  of  this  are  grown,  and  some  are  at  once 
put  into  a  brisk  heat,  their  bada,  which  are  now  prominent,  will  soon 
expand ;  they  will  admit  of  more  water  being  given  to  the 
roots  in  the  first  stages  of  development  than  the  nearly  allied  species 
D.  nobile,  as  D.  moniliforme  has  not  a  disposition  to  produce  growth 
from  the  nodes  if  kept  comparatively  moiefc  at  the  root  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  flower  advancement,  as  is  the  case  with  D.  nobile.  By 
keeping  some  of  the  plants  cooler,  that  is,  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  they  will  succeed 
the  earliest  in  bloom.  If  some  plants  of  D.  nobile  are  put  similarly 
into  a  warm  house,  they  will  come  on  to  succeed,  aa  well  as  give 
contrast,  to  the  first-named  sort,  but  with  these,  as  already  inti- 
mated, no  water  at  all  should  be  given  to  the  roots  until  the  flowera 
are  distinctly  discernible.  Where  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  it  will  suflioe  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  the 
reqaigite  progress. 

Coelogyue  cristata. — If  there  be  a  sufficient  stock  of  Coslogyne 
cristata,  some  of  the  plants  should  be  put  in  warmer  quarters,  to 
hasten  the  expansion  of  the  already  advancing  flower  stema.  This  ia 
a  subject  that  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but 
at  thia  time  of  the  year,  inatead  of  giving  it  with  the  syringe,  I  have 
found  it  best  to  apply  it  with  a  spouted  can  ;  in  this  way,  with  care, 
it  will  not  lodge  on  the  bloom  spikes,  which  are  liable  to  damp  off  if 
moisture  accumulates  about  them. 

Lycaste  Skinueri. — From  this  nseful  and  easily-grown  species 
a  longer  succession  of  flowers  may  be  obtained,  if  a  few  of  the  plants 
are  likewise  p'aoed  where  they  will  be  a  little  warmer  than  the  rest. 
Such  Orchids  aa  are  in  flower,  eapecially  in  the  East  Indian  or  warmest 
compartment,  should  be  put  where  they  are  the  least  likely  to  suffer 
by  the  condensation  of  moisture  apon  them  ;  this  will  be  generally 
found  at  a  distance  from  the  extreme  ends  or  sides  of  the  house  ;  for 
the  same  reason  no  more  moisture  ought  to  be  used  in  the  atmosphere 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  those  plants  that 
are  making  growth. 

Material  for  Growing  Orchids  in.— The  peculiar  nature  of 
most  Orchids  ia  such  that  the  material  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
grow  them  artiflcially  ia  very  different  from  that  required  by  the 
majority  of  other  plants ;  most  of  them  grow  naturally  with  their 
roota  in  a  great  measure  exposed  to  the  air  on  trees  or  slightly, 
covered  rocka  to  which  they  cling,  with  the  extremities  extending  to 
the  light,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter  is  generally  to  be  found 
within  their  reach ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  potted  in  soil  at  all 
adhesive,  they  very  soon  perish,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extremely  light  potting  practised  by  some  growers  is  not  calculated 
to  produce,  nor  does  it  actually  result  in,  such  strength  of  growth 
and  flowering  abilities,  with  a  disposition  to  increase,  as  where  more 
or  less  peat  is  employed.  A  suSicient  quantity  of  peat,  Sphagnum, 
and  turfy  loam  for  such  as  want  it  should  always  be  got  in  before 
the  close  of  the  year  to  last  tor  the  next  six  montha. 

Sphagnum. — lu  the  case  of  Sphagnum,  with  those  who  reside  in 
localities  where  it  grows,  and  can  procure  it  for  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting, enough  for  twelve  months  should  be  secured,  as,  when 
severe  and  protracted  frost  occurs,  I  have  seen  it  so  far  killed,  or 
injured,  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  slimy  mass,  totally  unfit  for  placing  near 
the  roots  of  any  living  plant.  When  it  is  got  in,  it  is  advisable  to 
pick  out  all  dead  leaves  or  particles  of  Grass  that  frequently  are 
found  amongst  it,  and  which,  if  used  in  a  living  state,  grow  in  the 
pots  and  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  eradicate  ;  and  if  the  Grass 
be  killed  by  the  Moss  being  dried  before  use,  as  aoon  as  it  gets  wet 
It  produces  mould,  which,  if  it  does  no  direct  injury  to  the  plants, 
quickens  the  decomposition  of  the  material,  rendering  it  sooner  an  unfit 
medium  for  the  roots  to  penetrate.  The  beat  plan  that  I  have  found 
with  Sphagnum  ia  to  spread  it  out  thinly  on  a  boarded  floor,  it  avail, 
able,  and  to  keep  it  turned  till  it  ia  quite  dry. 

■P^^t-— Even  for  the  commonest  O.chid,  nothing  but  the  best 
fibrous  peat  should  be  used.  Such  as  is  of  a  brown  colour  obtained 
from  a  dry  situation  occupied  by  the  common  Brak^  (Fern.)  is  the 
best,  as  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  Fern  parmeate  the  peat  so  as  to  make 


it  nothing  but  a  mass  of  fibre;  this,  with  the  more  earthy  part 
shaken  out,  and  the  thick  portion  of  fleshy  roots  of  the  Fern  re- 
moved, is  in  my  opinion  the  only  description  of  peat  fit  tor  Orchids.  The 
hard,  black,  close  peat,  on  which  Heather  grows,  sometimes  used,  ia 
anything  but  suitable.  The  majority  of  Orchid  growers  are  not  BO 
situated  aa  to  have  good  Orchid  peat  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, as  in  comparatively  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  ia  this  to  be 
found.  When  purchasing,  it  ia  much  more  satisfactory  to  obtain  it 
by  the  yard  than  by  the  ton,  as,  in  the  former  case,  it  is  immaterial 
to  both  buyer  and  seller  whether  it  is  wet  or  comparatively  dry. 

Storage  of  Peat. — Good  Orchid  peat  being  dear,  it  ia  of  ten,  with 
a  view  to  economising  it,  kept  until  required  under  cover,  where  it 
is  perfectly  dry.  Thia  I  have  found  to  be  a  mistake,  aa  it  does  not 
go  near  so  far,  by  reason  that  when  broken  into  bits,  more  of  the 
earthy  matter  becomes  detached  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
away,  and  the  fibre  that  has  once  been  thoroughly  dried  in  thia  way 
sooner  decomposes  than  when  it  has  been  kept  all  along  in  a  slightly 
moist  condition.  It  is  better  stacked  out.ot-doors,  like  other  potting 
soils,  in  a  manner  that  will  throw  the  greater  portion  of  the  wet  off, 
only  taking  it  in  aufficiently  long  before  it  is  required,  to  admit  o£ 
ita  getting  into  a  sort  of  half-dry  condition. 

liOam. — There  are  a  few  plants  such  as  Oypripediam  inaigne, 
Phajus,  the  larger.growing  Zygopetaluma,  and  some  others  of  a 
like  character,  I  have  found  to  do  better  in  loam  than  peat.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  of  a  not  too  sandy  deacription  should  also  be  pro- 
cured and  stored  as  directed  for  peat. 

Wood  for  Blocks  and  Baskets. — For  such  plants  aa  are  to 
be  grown  suspended  from  the  i-oof,  the  superiority  of  baskets  over 
pots  is  their  being  so  much  lighter,  that  where  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties they  do  not  put  noar  so  great  a  strain  on  the  roof  timber  of  the 
house,  aa  well  aa  the  fact  that  they  have  a  much  better  appearance ; 
but  whatever  is  chosen  it  ia  of  the  first  importance  that  it  be  of  the 
most  durable  character  obtainable.  The  branches  of  Maple,  Acacia, 
and  similar  wood  look  very  well,  but  they  are  soon  rotten,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  the  wood  gets  so  far  decomposed  as  to  necessitate 
the  plants  being  moved  from  it,  by  which  their  roots,  which  in  many 
cases  will  have  absolutely  entered  the  rotten  material,  are,  unavoid- 
ably, to  a  considerable  extent,  destroyed  in  the  removal.  Cork,  in 
common  with  all  other  bark,  is  a  material  that  the  roots  freely  cling 
to,  bat  it  ia  alike  open  to  a  similar  objection  on  account  of  its  aoon 
becoming  as  rotten  as  the  wood.  The  best  material  I  have  ever  found 
for  use  in  the  shape  of  blocks,  or  wherewith  to  make  baskets,  is 
fossil  or  Bog  Oak,  which  will  last  very  much  longer  than  any  other 
deacription  of  wood,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  ita  decay 
is  gradual  from  the  outer  surface,  much  in  the  manner  in  which  a  piece 
of  iron  rusts  away,  and  not  the  whole  mass  together,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  wood,  hence  the  roota  do  not  get  absolutely  into  it.  The 
next  best  material  that  I  have  met  with  is  the  heart  of  English  Oak, 
quite  dry  before  being  used,  cut  up  into  lengths  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  baskets  or  blocks  required,  and  split,  not  sawn,  to  the 
thickness  wanted.  In  thia  way  it  has  a  much  better  appearance  than 
the  straight-sawn  surface.  In  making  the  baskets  and  blocka,  a 
Bufficieut  quantity  of  which  should  now  be  prepared,  copper  is  pre- 
ferable  to  the  galvanised  wire  often  used,  which  always  rusts  where 
the  outer  metallic  coating  is  displaced  in  bending  it.  For  draining 
the  baskets,  as  also  for  mixing  with  the  potting  soil,  charcoal,  on 
account  of  ita  lightness,  is  much  better  than  crooks.  If  all  such 
materials  are  now  got  ready,  when  the  time  for  potting  the  principal 
portion — towarda  the  latter  end  of  winter — has  arrived,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  work  can  be  got  on  with  very  much  quicker  than  where 
everything  has  to  be  prepared  as  it  is  required. — T.  Baines. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Forced  Flowers. ^There  is  no  season  of  the  year  wherein  flowers 
are  so  deservedly  prized  as  during  the  ensuing  three  months,  when, 
if  wo  except  the  Christmas  Rose,  the  naked. flowered  Jasmine,  Lau- 
rustinus,  and  Snowdrops,  there  is  little  out  of  doors,  iu  the  way  of 
flowers,  to  interest  us.  In  glass  structures,  that  are  kept  at  an  or- 
dinary greenhouse  temperature.  Camellias,  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Mignonette,  early  sown  Cinerarias,  and  similar  plants  can  be  had  in 
blossom  ;  bat,  in  the  case  of  those  who  require  a  good  and  regular 
supply,  a  house  wherein  a  night  temperature  of  from  60*^  to  65"  ia 
maiutained,  is  indispensable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such  a  house 
should  be  either  very  large  or  costly  ;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  reap 
full  benefit  from  it,  as  regards  the  production  of  winter  flowers,  it 
should  be  divided  by  a  glass  partition,  so  as  to  keep  one  part  cooler 
than  the  other.  By  thia  eimple  arrangement,  there  ia  no  necessity 
for  keeping  some  plants  warmer  than  they  require,  and  others  cooler 
than  they  can  well  bear.  In  the  coolest  division,  where  a  night  tem- 
perature of  from  50"  to  55°  can  be  kept  up,  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
NaroissQS,  and  Eirly  Van  Thol  Tulips,  may  be  brought  on  into  flower 
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much  more  satisfactorily  tban  in  a  etronger  heat.  Of  that  very  best 
of  all  shrubs  for  foroicg,  Deutzia  Kfaoilis,  plants  that  have  been  forced 
before,  and  that  have  made  their  growth  afterwards  in  a  little 
warmth,  will  flower  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and 
■with  less  application  of  heat.  The  double-flowered  Plum  also  forces 
well  under  similar  treatment  to  that  of  the  Deutzia  ;  both  will  suc- 
ceed better  in  the  cooler  stove  temperature  above-mentioned  than  if 
subjected  to  more  heat,  and  the  same  remark  also  applies  to  Azaleas, 
The  double  A.  Boreig,  Reine  de  Portugal,  and  Flag  of  Truce,  last  in 
a  cut  state  much  longer  than  the  single  varieties,  and,  therefore,  de- 
serve to  be  generally  cultivated  by  all  who  require  forced  flowers. 
In  bringing  all  such  plants  into  bloom  in  heat,  the  atmosphere  should 
not  be  kept  too  moist,  just  enough  water  being  used  to  maintain  it  in 
a  genial  healthy  condition ;  neither  should  the  plants  be  syringed 
over-head  too  often  j  once  a-day,  and  that  in  the  afternoon,  is  enough, 
for  if  too  moist  or  hot,  tbe  fiowera  of  all  forced  plants  will  not  last 
nearly  so  long  as  those  brought  on  slower-  The  plants  should  also 
from  the  time  they  are  placed  in  the  heat,  be  as  near  the  light  as  pos. 
sible.  By  this  means  the  colour  and  substance  of  the  flowers  will  be 
much  improved,  and,  if  required  for  cutting,  will  keep  much  better. 
In  the  warmer  stove  should  be  placed  successional  plants  of  Poin- 
eettia.  Euphorbia  jacquinicoflora  and  E.  splendens,  Plumbago  rosea, 
Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana.  Gesnera  esoniensis  and  G.  zebrina. 
The  two  last,  when  well  managed,  are  amongst  the  best  winter- 
flowering  plants  grown  ;  all  the  above  are  suitable  for  cultivation  io 
small  houses,  where  larger. growing  plants  could  not  be  so  well  accom- 
modated. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — Late  Vines  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  lost  their  foliage 
and,  therefore,  the  frnit  which  may  still  bo  hanging  on  the  plants  ia 
not  so  liable  to  decay  as  it  was  some  time  ago.  The  air,  how- 
ever,  about  them  should  still  be  kept  as  dry  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  The  temperature  should  never  be  permitted  to  exceed  40° 
at  any  time  with  fire-heat,  or  the  berries  will  be  likely  to  shrivel  and 
lose  their  plump  appearanc.  Muscats  are  amongst  the  first  to  shrink, 
probably  owing  to  their  often  being  not  quite  so  well  matured  as 
most  other  varieties.  Tho  bunches  which  contract  most  should,  in 
all  cases,  be  used  first.  Fiie-heat  should  not  be  employed  for  their 
preservation,  unless  it  be  to  exclude  frost  or  at  times  expel  damp. 

Pines. — The  earliest  batch  of  Queens  must  be  started  now  to 
frnit  during  the  early  part  of  May.  If  the  whole  of  those  first 
rested  are  too  numerous  to  begin  with,  those  most  liksly  to  frnifc 
first  should  be  selected.  This  state  is  generally  indicated  by  the 
leaves  being  widely  spread  out  from  the  centre,  and  the  stem  around 
which  tho  leaves  cling  being  very  robust ;  plants  of  this  description 
may  usually  be  depended  on.  Those  selected  should  be  taken  from 
where  they  are  at  present  and  have  their  leaves  tied  up,  previous  to 
the  removal  of  a  few  of  the  lowermost  ones,  and  all  the  loose  soil 
down  to  the  roots.  This  exposes  part  of  the  stem,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  many  small  roots  will  be  emitted  from  it.  Against  these 
a  quantity  of  fresh  loam  and  bones  should  be  firmly  pressed,  leaving 
not  less  than  1  in.  empty  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  that  watering 
may  be  easily  effected.  The  young  roots  soon  take  possession  of  the 
new  material,  and  the  plants  derive  the  benefit  of  it  when  they  come 
into  fruit.  After  adding  a  quantity  of  fresh  planging  matter,  and 
mixing  it  well  up  with  the  old,  the  plants  should  bo  plunged  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  apart,  and  the  leaves  let  down  into  the  position  which  they  occu- 
pied previous  to  being  tied  up.  It  will  be  a  few  days  before  the  heat 
rises  about  the  pots,  and  until  this  time  no  water  should  be  given  at 
the  root.  As  soon  as  the  heat  rises  to  SO'',  give  a  thorough  watering 
with  water  heated  to  SS*^.  Do  not  let  the  heat  ascend  above  80^  for 
the  first  fortnight.  The  air  heat  should  be  about  65"^  at  night  and 
70""  throughout  the  day,  with  fire.heat,  and  SO'^  with  that  of  the  sun. 
The  atmosphere  must  constantly  be  kept  moist;  on  sunny  days  they 
may  be  lightly  sprinkled  overhead  with  tho  syringe  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Do  not  open  any  of  the  ventilatora^until  the  temperature 
rises  to  8d°. — J.  Muir. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Pruning  Fiuit  Trees. — It  is  always  advisable  to  get  the 
pruning  of  all  fruit  trees,  except  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
completed  as  soon  after  the  leaves  are  off  as  possible.  When  prnning 
is  finiKhed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  time  is  given  for  the  perform- 
ance of  other  operations  as  they  become  due.  Pruning  at  this  season 
is  certainly  cold  work,  but  it  will  be  much  more  so  if  deferred  until 
winter  is  far  advanced,  when  there  may  be  frost  and  snow,  and  when 
the  work  cannot  be  done  eo  well  as  when  it  is  carried  out  with  com- 
fort to  the  operator.  Those  who  have  not  had  much  practice  in 
pruning  are  very  liable  to  either  overdo  or  underdo  it.  In  tbe  case 
of  bush  or  pyramidal  Apples  and  Pears  grown  on  borders  of  limited- 
sized  gardens, it  is  generally  deemed  advisable  to  confine  them  to  a  small 
or  medium  size,  and  in  order  to  accomplish   this,    they    are   often 


so  severely  cut  as  to  defeat  the  object  in  view,  especially  when  the 
trees  are  yonng  and  disposed  to  make  strong  growth.  In  order  to 
check  too  great  a  luxuriance  of  growth,  those  trees  that  are  in  tho 
condition  just  mentioned  and  that  were  root-pruned  about  the 
end  of  the  summer,  should  not  be  more  closely  pruned  than  will 
be  effected  by  a  slight  shortening  of  the  strong  shoots  requisite 
for  the  necessary  furnishing  of  the  tree,  while  those  shoots  that 
tend  to  overcrowd  and  are  in  the  worst  position  should  be  en- 
tirely removed.  Thus  treated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  root-pruning, 
if  sufficiently  and  judiciously  carried  out,  will  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  next  summer's  production  of  wood  to  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  what  it  has  previously  been,  in  place  of  which  the 
energies  of  the  trees  will  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  quantitiea 
of  fruit. bearing  spurs  on  the  shoots  that  have  been  made  this  and  the 
preceding  season,  whereas  if  too  much  of  the  young  wood  be  cut 
away,  the  full  effects  to  be  derived  from  the  root-pruning  will  be 
rendered  nugatory.  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  do  not  make  so  mach 
wood,  and  consequently  do  not  require  so  much  pruning,  either  roots 
or  branches,  as  those  grown  on  Pear  stocks,  but  the  fruit  of  many 
varieties  is  frequently  not  so  good  in  quality,  particularly  such  kinds 
as  are  at  all  disposed  to  be  gritty.  Apples,  also,  on  Paradise  stocks, 
will  not  need  pruning  nearly  so  much  as  when  grafted  on  the  Crab. 
I  mention  this  merely  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  inexpe. 
rienced,  and  who  frequently  cut  away  at  every  tree  upon  which  they 
operate  without  discrimination,  as  if  the  impression  existed  that  the 
fruit-bearing  capabilities  of  a  tree  depended  upon  pruning  alone, 
whereas  pruning  is  only  one  of  the  means  employed  to  induce  fer- 
tility, and  requires  to  be  varied  in  extent  according  to  the  state  of 
each  individual  tree.  It  is  simply  useless  attempting  to  get  frnit 
from  a  young  tree  that  produces  quantities  of  young  wood  by  per- 
sistently cutting  out  the  shoots  at  the  winter  pruning  ;  the  effect  of 
this  is  to  cause  similar  growth  the  following  season.  In  the  case 
of  large  standard  trees  do  not  overprune  ;  on  the  contrary,  only  just 
thin  out  the  weak,  inner  branches,  so  aa  to  admit  a  reasonable 
amount  of  light,  and  allow  space  sufficient  to  prevent  one  branch 
coming  in  contact  with  the  other  during  high  winds,  and  thus 
knock  off  tbe  fruit.  It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  an  inex- 
perienced pruner  to  use  the  saw  so  freely  in  the  case  of  standard 
trees  as  serioasly  to  reduce  their  bearing  capabilities.  In  small 
gardens,  where  trees  of  good  varieties  of  Apples  exist  that  are  too 
large  for  the  places  which  they  occupy,  or  when  they  unduly  shade 
tho  vegetable  crops  that  have  to  be  grown  near  them,  rather  than 
remove  them  altogether,  it  is  frequently  more  desirable  to  head  them 
down  to  within  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  ground.  Soon  afterwards  they 
form  moderate-sized,  fruitful  heads,  certainly  not  so  trim  in  appear, 
ance  aa  those  of  young  dwarf  trees,  but  very  often  of  much  more 
service  in  filling  the  fruit  room.  Plums  and  Cherries,  unless  in  damp, 
over-rich  soil,  are  not  usually  disposed  to  make  such  rank,  unfruitful 
growth  aa  Pears  and  Apples;  they,  therefore,  simply  need  their 
shoota  regulated  by  cutting  back  any  that  take  an  undue  lead  and 
thinning  out  all  that  are  not  wanted  to  form  symmetrical  heads. 
With  young  Pears  on  walla  there  is  frequently  too  much  haste  dis- 
played in  covering  the  space  allotted  to  them,  by  laying  in  the  shoots 
indiscriminately  their  whole  length,  instead  of  shortening  such  aa 
require  it  to  furnish  a  sufficient;  number  to  cover  the  wall  evenly  ; 
tho  result  of  this  is  a  waste  of  space  and  an  unsightly  appearance 
ever  afterwards,  with  the  generally  additional  disadvantage  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  base  of  the  trees  contain  no  bearing  wood 
at  all.  In  the  case  of  yonng  trees  of  this  description  any  shoots  that 
show  a  decided  tendency  to  outgrow  the  rest  should  be  cut  sufficiently 
close  to  induce  them  to  break  back  where  additional  growths  are 
required  to  cover  the  wall ;  thia  will  tend  to  equalise  the  strength 
by  throwing  more  vigour  into  the  weaker  shoota.  The  aame  holds 
good  with  Cherries  and  Pluma  on  walls. 

Pruning  Bueh  Fruits. — In  respect  to  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants, advice  is  often  given  not  to  prune  them  until  the  winter  is  far 
advanced,  so  that  if  birds  attack  the  buds  the  pruning  can  be  after- 
wards so  regulated  as  to  leave  the  shoots  on  which  the  buds  are  least 
destroyed.  A  little  reflection  will  show  this  to  be  a  mistake,  as  in 
localities  where  aparrowa  and  finchea  abound,  if  the  troes  be  left  to 
themselves,  they  frequently  clear  off  the  whole  of  the  buds  ;  and  even 
where  a  portion  is  left,  it  is  often  on  such  shoota  as  are  misplaced, 
and  which,  to  preserve  a  shapely  bush,  have  to  be  cut  out.  Besides, 
in  advocating  such  a  course  of  treatment  the  fact  is  lost  sight  of, 
that  when  buds  are  stripped  off,  especially  in  the  case  of  Currants, 
it  is  not  the  ensuing  year's  crop  alone  that  ia  destroyed,  but  also  the 
spurs  that  should  push  for  a  number  of  years.  It  ia  much  better  to 
prune  these  fruits  at  once,  and,  where  necessary,  to  take  such  means 
aa  will  deter  the  birds  from  attacking  the  buds  or  render  the  latter 
distasteful  to  them.  In  pruning  young  Gooseberries,  little  more 
requires  to  be  done  than  cutting  out  the  superabundant  shoots,  leaving 
those  that  are  best  placed  to  form  the  future  bushes,  so  as  to  give  them 
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a  aiiapely  appearance.  In  theoaaeof  those  a3  have  attained  snfficient 
size,  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  should  be  cut  out  each  year,  leaving 
yoang  shoots  to  take  its  place,  and  Beleoting,  as  far  as  possible,  those 
that  spring  from  near  the  base,  so  as  to  keep  the  bashes  furnished 
properly  down  to  the  bottom.  Never  leave  the  centres  of  the  bushes 
crowded,  or  the  fruit  will  be  deficient  in  both  size  and  flavour,  and 
avoid,  however,  the  extreme  of  reducing  the  bashes  to  mere  skele. 
tons  in  the  way  practised  by  those  who  grow  this  fruit  for  exhibition, 
where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  prodaction  of  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  large-sized  berries.  Red  and  White  Currants  only  need 
the  branches  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  without 
crowding.  Immediately  the  pruning  is  completed,  a  few  white 
threads  should  be  ran  loosly  over  the  bushes  in  the  usual  way. 
These,  while  they  retain  their  fresh  colour,  will  generally  be  found 
effective  in  soaring  sparrows,  but  not  finches  ;  to  preserve  the  buds 
from  being  eaten  by  the  latter,  mix  lime  and  soot  in  equal  quantities 
with  water,  as  thick  as  it  will  piss  through  a  syringe  with  a  coarse 
rose  ;  or  it  may  be  sprinkled  on  with  an  ordinary  hand-brusli.  A 
fine  sanny  day,  when  there  is  enough  wiui  to  dry  the  mixture  on 
thoroughly  before  night,  should  be  chosen  for  the  operation,  and  if 
that  be  done  it  will  stick  for  a  good  portion  of  the  winter  in  quantity 
safficient  to  make  the  buds  unpalatable  to  these  feathered  depre- 
dators; a  second  dreaaing  of  the  mixture  should  b^  given  after  the 
first  has  bacome  iaeffiaient;  bat  whether  the  thread  or  the  soot  and 
lime  be  used,  the  bashes  should  ba  looked  over  at  intervals  to  see  that 
the  means  employed  are  effectual,  as  there  is  nothing  more  annoying 
than  to  fiad  the  season's  crop  destroyed  as  well  as  injury 
inflicted  for  a  longer  period.  Black  Cu'raats  require  much  less 
wood  baing  cut  oat  of  them  than  the  Red  and  White  kinds;  all 
that  is  required  is  to  thin  oat  the  grojvths  so  as  to  prevent  their 
getting  toD  close,  and  in  the  oasa  of  oli  trees  to  out  a  few 
of  the  branches  out  near  the  bDttom  each  year,  which  will  in- 
duce them  to  pa^h  up  young  shoots  that  will  k^ep  the  bushes 
renewed,  and  to  shorten  the  whole  so  a?  to  keep  them  within  bounds 
as  to  size.  Raspberries  may  also  be  prune!  at  any  time  after  the 
leaves  are  off  ;  the  number  of  shoots  that  should  ba  retained  to  each 
stool  will  depend  upon  the  age  and  strength  of  the  plants,  say  from 
one  or  two  to  such  as  have  only  been  a  year  planted,  and  six  or  eight 
to  those  that  have  go*-  t^  full  maturity,  ani  that  are  strong;  the 
length  at  which  the  shoDts  should  ba  left  will  also  depend  on  their 
strength  and  the  methoi  npon  which  they  are  grown  ;  the  old- 
fashioneJ  practice  of  tying  half  the  shoots  from  one  stool  to  an  equal 
number  of  another  in  the  form  of  an  arch  with  a  stake  driven  into 
the  ground  where  the  bant  shoots  meet  to  which  they  can  be  fastened, 
has  its  advantagas  in  tha  bearing  shoots  trained  in  this  way  not  in. 
terfering  in  any  way  with,  or  baing  shaded  by,  th^  young  growth, 
but  grown  in  this  way  they  have  not  such  an  orderly  look  as  when 
the  shoots  are  tied  t)  wires  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  rows; 
under  tha  latter  methad  tha  shoots  should  not  be  left  so  long,  as  from 
their  being  in  an  upright  position  the  lowest  eyes  do  not  usually 
break  so  well.  la  very  many  gardens  there  are  porti>ns  of  low  wall 
unsuited  for  growing  such  fruits  as  require  considerable  spaoe ;  these 
usually  have  Currants  plantoi  and  trained  over  the-n  ;  it  is  much 
better  to  cover  part  of  such  walls  with  Gooseberries,  as  they  give 
variety,  and  in  such  a  position  they  will  keep  for  weeks  when  ripe, 
as  here  they  are  little  exposed  to  wet  and  can  be  easily  protected 
from  birds  with  nets.  Oa  east  or  even  north  walls  Gooseberries,  as 
a  rule,  will  bear  well,  whereas  on  these  aspects  the  8pa?e  is  often 
under  ordinary  circumstances  lost  under  the  impression  that  nothing 
will  succeed. 

Kitclien  Garden. 

Forcing  Seakale. — Where  Seakale  is  required  for  nse  early  in 
the  ensuing  month,  means  should  at  once  be  taken  for  applying  heat 
to  the  roots.  There  arc  two  methods  by  which  it  may  be  forced,  viz., 
either  by  placing  over  the  crowns,  where  they  grow,  the  ordinary  pots 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  covering  them  up  with  fermontiag 
materials,  such  as  leaves,  fresh  stable  manure,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
or  by  lifting  the  roots  and  forcing  them  elsewhere.  Where  leaves 
can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities,  these  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  material,  as  they  afford  a  more  gentle  warmth,  and  are  not 
liable  to  get  too  hot,  or  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  K^le. 
In  forcing  under  pots,  the  whole  space  between  them  should  be  filled 
up  with  fermenting  matter,  covering  the  lid  with  which  they  are 
provided  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  When  the  whole  is  complete, 
tvro  or  three  sticks,  to  test  the  heat,  should  be  inserted  in  the  heating 
material.  These  ought  to  be  frequently  examined,  to  see  that  it  does 
not  get  too  hot,  in  which  case  the  produce  is  forced  up  too  quickly, 
which  makes  it  thin  and  weak,  instead  of  having  the  short,  thick  crowns 
of  which  well. managed  Seakale  consists.  If  the  sticks  feel  a  little 
warm,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  Kale  of  8  in.  or  9  in.  in  length  in 
fire  weeks  or  so  from  the  time  the  material  has  begun  to  ferment. 


Should  there  be  any  indication  i»f  too  much  heat,  some  of  the  fer- 
menting material  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  tops  of  the  pots,  so 
as  to  cool  it.  By  thie  method  of  growing  Seakale,  the  same  roots  will 
bear  forcing  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  grown  for  years,  without 
replanting  ;  but  the  produce  is  not  usually  so  fine  aa  when  the  roota 
are  taken  up  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  leaves  or  other  fermenting 
matter.  For  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that  much  more  can  be  grown 
on  a  given  space — consequent  upon  the  closer  planting  which  the 
latter  system  admits  of — it  is  to  be  preferred.  Where  the  roots  were 
planted  as  advised  in  spring,  they  will  now  be  in  a  condition  for 
taking  up  ;  and  it  is  beat  to  at  once  lift  all  that  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired  for  the  season,  selecting  the  strongest  crowns  for  forcing. 
Those  not  wanted  for  immediate  use  should  be  heeled  in  in  a  few 
inches  of  soil  or  ashes,  in  any  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  At  the 
time  of  taking  up,  the  weakest  crowns,  and  all  the  whip-thong-like 
pieces  of  roots  should  be  placed  by  themselves  in  a  little  moist  soil, 
where  they  will  not  get  frozen,  and  be  kept  for  replanting  in  spring. 
A  bed  of  leaves,  about  2  ft.  thick,  will  be  enongh,  made  up  so  as  to 
place  on  the  top  of  it  a  small  garden  frame,  or  large  box  of  any  kind. 
In  it  put  10  in.  of  ordinary  soil,  and  in  this  plant  tbe  crowns  about 
3  in.  apart  each  way.  On  the  top  of  the  frame,  or  box,  place  a  lid 
or  shutter,  and  cover  up  the  sides  and  top,  so  as  to  keep  in  warmth, 
and  totally  exclude  light.  By  thia  means,  Seakale  can  be  grown  in 
perfection.  Where  there  is  a  Mushroom-house  at  work,  the  crowns 
may  be  placed  in  it;  but,  here  again,  especially  when  a  considerable 
body  of  fermenting  stable  manure  exists,  the  flavour  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  when  it  is  grown  on  a  bod  of  leaves. 

Rhubarb. — Where  Rhubarb  is  required  early  some  roots  should 
at  once  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  They  may  bo  forced  like  Seakale 
where  they  grow,  except  that  much  deeper  pots  must  be  nsed  ;  but, 
ia  the  case  of  Rhubarb,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Seakale,  it  is  preferable 
to  tako  np  the  roots  and  place  them  in  heat.  Nothing  is  better  than 
a  slight  bed  of  leaves  on  which  to  pat  them,  protected  by  a  deep 
temporary  frame  or  box,  covered  up  so  as  to  keep  in  the  warmth  and 
exclude  light.  The  roots  should  have  a  few  inches  of  soil  placed 
under  and  also  between  them.  For  the  first  produce  some  early 
kind,  such  as  Linnasus,  Tobolsk,  or  Prince  Albert,  should  be  selected, 
as  these  will  come  in  much  sooner  than  the  later  sorts.  If  a  few 
roots  of  the  Victoria,  which  is  a  later  kind,  but  large  and  very  pro- 
ductive, are  at  the  same  time  pit  under  the  stage  in  a  greenhouse,  or 
in  any  similar  out-of-the-way  place  that  is  kept  a  little  warmer  than 
the  external  temperature,  they  will  come  on  in  succession ;  but,  in 
such  a  situation,  they  should  be  covered  up  to  exclude  light,  and,  in 
all  cases,  the  soil  that  is  placed  round  the  roots  should  be  watered  aa 
required  bj  as  t:j  keep  it  a  little  moist. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

D3C9mb3r  16. — Examining  Cucambers,  stopping  them  where  re- 
quired, and  picking  off  all  useless  blossoms.  Making  a  new  border 
for  Roses  18  in.  deep,  and  filling  it  with  good  loam  and  manure. 
Looking  over  Cauliflower  plants,  picking  off  all  decayed  leaves,  and 
stirring  the  soil  amongst  them. 

Dec.  17. — Getting  into  spare  frames  a  quantity  of  large  Endive 
for  protection.  Turning  over  Mushroom  manure  to  sweeten.  Cover- 
ing np  part  of  another  Seakale  bed.  Getting  manure  wheeled  on  to 
the  land  whilst  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  mending  Box  edgings 
in  the  kitchen  garden. 

D3C.  13. — Getting  up  another  lot  of  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccol' 
and  putting  them  in  spare  cold  pits.  Putting  more  Asparagus  in 
frames  aud  renovating  the  linings.  Staking  and  tying  some  newly- 
plantei  trees  and  shrubs.  Cleaning  the  walks  and  Grass  in  pleasure 
grouuls.  Looking  over  the  Grape  room,  removing  bad  berries,  and 
filling  up  the  bottles  with  water  where  required. 

Dae.  19. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  aud  getting  in  another  batch 
of  French  Beans.  Covering  up  Endive  and  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Lift- 
ing and  root-pruning  some  dwarf-trained  Plum  trees  that  were  grow, 
i ng  too  grossly.  Rolling  down  all  gravel  walks  firmly,  also  all  the 
Grass  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

Dec.  20. — Getting  into  the  forcing  pit  some  more  Lily  of  the 
Valley  and  Deutzia  gracilis.  Proceeding  with  the  pruning  of  large 
deciduous  trees.  Cleariiig  off  all  decayed  vegetables  and  prunings 
and  burning  them.  Getting  into  the  Mushroom  house  a  little  more 
Chicory  and  Dandelion  to  force. 

Dac.  81. — Looking  over  Pelargoniums,  stopping  them,  and  pick- 
ing off  dead  leaves  ;  examining  Pines  and  watering  any  that  require 
it.  Looking  over  the  fruit  room,  and  removing  any  fruits  that  are 
decaying.  Fruits  in  nse  for  dessert: — Picas,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples, 
and  Nuts.— W.  G.  P.,  Dorset 
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WINTER  FLOWERING  BOUVARDIA.S. 

Cambrian."  and  several  others  who  have  written  on  this  enhjeot, 
make  the  mistake  of  implying  that  because  these  plants  will  produce 
some  flowers  daring  winter  in  a  greenhouao  temperature,  or  some- 
thing a  little  over  this,  that  it  is  wrong  to  grow  them  warmer.  That 
Bouvardiaa  would  bloom  at  this  season  with  ordinary  greenhouse 
warmth,  I  had  already  learned  by  subjecting  them  to  saoh  treatment, 
and  this  many  years  before  the  majority  of  those  who  now  grow  them 
in  all  probability  knew  the  plants  were  in  existence  ;  but,  so  managed, 
I  found  that  they  produced  little  flower  beyond  that  which  was 
formed  on  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  when  they  were  taken  in  from 
the  cold  frames.  To  argue  that,  because  they  will  proiuce  a  certain 
quantity  of   flowers  under  this  treatment,    it  is   wrong  io  practice 


who  have  not  the  convenience  or  inclination  to  grow  them  warmer, 
and  consequently  are  content  with  a  slower  and  smaller  retorn. 

T.  Baines. 


Croton  Prince  of  Wales. — This  graceful  and  richly. coloured 
species,  introduced  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
the  Victoria  Nnrseries,  Ilolloway,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
distinct  of  the  narrow-leaved  Crotone,  and  one  which  will  form  a 
beautiful  object  either  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table  or  as  a 
specimen  plant.  It  is  of  a  free  bianching  habit ;  the  leaves  are  pendu* 
lous,  arching,  and  alightly  twisted  ;  some  of  them  even  present  a 
complete  spiral  form,  ending  in  a  small  pointed  elongation  of  the 
mid-rib,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  being  always  beautifully  undulated. 
The  colour  of  the  leaf  is  almost  entirely  pale  yellow,  margined  and 
mottled  with  bright  carmine,  with  occasional  irregular  blotches  of 
pale  green,  the  mid-rib  and  petiole  being  bright  magenta.     It  has 


Croton  Tiince  of  W.iles. 


to  subject  them  to  a  higher  temperature,  by  which,  as  I  hare  learned 
in  practice,  they  will  keep  on  quickly  and  oontinaoualy  through  the 
winter,  making  short  growths  and  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  four  or  five  joints  on  the  shoots  below  the  top,  where  the  first 
bunches  are  produced,  is  just  as  inconsistent  as  it  would  be'  to  try  to 
make  it  appear,  that  because  many  of  the  other  plants  which  we 
force  in  a  more  or  less  high  temperature  through  the  winter,  would 
flower  to  a  certain  extent  without  this,  the  extra  heat  was  wrong 
that  enables  those  who  subject  them  to  it  to  get  two  or  three  times 
the  quantity  of  bloom  in  a  given  time  from  a  given  number  of  plants, 
that  they  will  furnish  under  cool  treatment.  What  I  wrote  on  the 
cnltivatiou  of  Bouvardias  for  winter  flowers,  was  simply  a  short  detail 
of  the  method  that  I  had  found  best  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  flowers  from  the  smallest  number  of  plants,  a  desideratum 
that  most  private  growers  find  it  worth  while  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, and  had  nothing  to  do  either  for  or  against  the  practice  of  those 


been  shown  on  several  occaaic  ns  this  year  in  excellent  condition, 
has  always  attracted  much  attention, — S. 


CULTURE  OF  ORCHIDS  IN  BASKETS. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  baskets 
should  not  be  more  extensively  employed  than  they  are  in 
Orchid  culture.  One  of  the  most  important  points  connected 
■with  their  cultivation  is  insuring  to  them  at  all  times  an 
effective  drainage.  The  basket,  to  my  mind,  better  enables  the 
grower  to  guard  against  excess  of,  or  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
root  than  any  other  receptacle  which  can  be  employed  for  them. 
Well  as  pots  may  be  drained,  they  yet  necessarily  lack  that  free 
outlet  for  superabundant  moisture  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  basket.     For  beginners  especially  I  feel  convinced  that  this 
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method  of  culture  is  particularly  recommeudable,  inasmtich  as 
with  them  the  great  difficulty  is  to  regulate  the  amount  o£ 
water,  to  give  enough  and  yet  not  overstep  the  mark.  Had  I 
any  new,  rare,  or  difficult  species  to  deal  with,  I  would  certainly 
put  it  in  a  Ijasket,  and  I  should  feel  more  confidence  in  its 
doing  well  than  il:  it  were  potted.  I  once  took  under  my 
care  s,  collection  of  Orchids  which  had  been  sadly  neglected, 
they  having  scarcely  any  root  left  to  them.  Some  1  potted 
and  some  were  set  up  in  baskets  ;  the  latter  made  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  progress,  making  a  free  and  healthy  growth. 
Some  of  the  finest  Vandas  and  Cattleyas  I  ever  sa,w  were  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Duke  d'Ayen,  near  Paris.  Vanda 
suavis  was  6  ft.  high,  foliaged  to  the  bottom,  clean,  healthy,  and 
vigorous ;  Cattleya  Skinneri,  had  nearly  400  e.xpanded  blos- 
soms on  it.  There  were  two  plants  of  this  species  equally  well 
bloomed  and  in  every  way  admirable  examples  of  successful 
culture.  With  these  were  also  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  Mil- 
tonias  of  proportionately  large  dimensions  and  manifesting  the 
same  exuberance  of  bloom.  These  plants  were,  without  excep- 
tion, in  baskets,  having  never  been  grown  in  pots.  Another 
large  collection  of  Vandas,  Catdeyas,  Saccolabiums,  &c.,  was 
grown  exclusively  in  baskets,  and  the  specimens  generally 
were  some  of  the  largest  and  healthiest  I  ever  saw. 
On  complimenting  the  person  in  charge,  he  said,  "  This  is 
the  first  and  only  collection  of  Orchids  I  ever  had  to  cultivate. 
Wben  my  employer  first  took  a  fancy  to  Orchids,  and  placed 
his  first  acquisitions  in  my  care,  I  told  him  frankly  that  I 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  their  culture.  He,  however,  pro- 
cured some  baskets  and  Sphagnum,  and  I  arranged  them  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  using  nothing  but  a  little  charcoal  with 
the  Sphagnum.  There  (pointing  out  some  large  specimens) 
are  the  identical  plants.  Seeing  that  they  grew,  others  were, 
procured,  and  I  treated  them  the  same,  and,  really,  I  have 
never  had  any  difficulty.  I  can  see  how  they  are  when  the 
basket  of  any  one  of  them  rots,  or  a  plant  needs  a  shift, 
and  I  scarcely  ever  interfere  until  the  basket  gives  way;  I  just 
drop  it  into  another  basket,  rara  in  some  Sphagnum  and  a 
little  turfy  peat  and  charcoal,  and  the  job  is  done.  My  friends 
say  that  Orchid  growing  is  difficult.  X  have  not  taken  a  great 
amount  of  pains,  and  really  do  not  find  it  so.  As  to  watering, 
1  am  not  at  all  particular ;  in  hot  weather  I  moisten  them 
thoroughly  with  a  rosed  pot,  and  they  enjoy  it."  Now,  I  ask, 
would  these  results  have  been  attained  if  pots  had  been  em- 
ployed ?  Scarcely,  I  think ;  half  the  plants  would  probably 
have  died,  and  the  remainder  have  made  but  small  progress  in 
the  hands  of  such  an  inexperienced  person.  Pots  look  well, 
and  the  plants  as  a  Frenchman  would  say,  ''  present  themselves 
better  "in  a  new  or  well- washed  pot ;  and,  for  trade  purposes, 
appearance  goes  a  long  way  ;  but  the  amateur  need  not  let  such 
considerations  influence  him;  his  object  is  to  grow  his  plants 
so  that  they  will  repay  hira  by  a  healthy  growth  and  abun- 
dance of  bloom,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  more  easily  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  baskets  than  by  using  pots. 

Byjlect.  J.  CoRsniLL. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Casuarina  sumatrina  as  a  L^rge  Specimen. — Thia  plant 
is  often  grown  for  table  decoration,  but  it  ia  aeldom  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  large  apeoimen.  In  snch  a  Btate,  however,  it  forma  one  of  the 
most  orncDiental  cccupanta  of  the  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  at  this 
Beaaon  of  the  year,  its  graceful,  thread-like,  deep  green  foliage  being 
shown  off  to  good  advantage  among  fioely-coloured  Crotons,  Dra- 
caanag,  &c.  Thus  circarastancoi  I  found  a  fine  plant  of  it — G  ft. 
high  and  aa  much  through — in  Meaara.  Carters'  nursery,  at  Fox'est 
Hill.— S. 

Selaginellas  for  Table  Decoration. — Like  Mr.  Groom,  I  find 
these  Club  Mosses  moat  useful  for  dinner. table  decoration,  especially 
in  winter,  when  few  cut  flowers  can  be  had.  When  I  came  here,  I 
found  a  good  supply  of  them  in  pnts,  and  when  required  they  had  to 
be  turned  out  and  broken  up  to  fit  into  certain  stands — an  operation 
which  somewhat  spoiled  their  appearance.  I,  therefore,  tried  grow- 
ing them  ill  Bata  of  diSerent  aizea  that  would  fit  into  the  vases  which 
they  wore  afterwards  intended  to  ornament.  I  bored  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  each  flat,  filled  it  with  soil,  raising  it  a  little  in  the  centre, 
and  dibbled  small  pieces  of  Selaginella  all  07er  it ;  they  soon  formed 
denae  little  mounds,  which  we  placed  on  other  flats  full  of  water. 


Thia  enabled  the  Moas  to  hang  down  all  round,  and  obviated  the  giving 
of  so  much  water  on  the  top.  When  required,  we  place  each  in  ita 
respective  stand  at  once.  We  keep  up  a  auccesaion  of  them,  and, 
whenever  one  lot  assumes  a  brown  or  withered  appearance,  we  cast 
them  away  and  supply  their  placea  with  freah  plants.  Small  flats 
require  a  little  care  at  first,  as,  on  account  of  their  holding  little  soil, 
it  might  easily  be  washed  out  in  watering.  Such  a  system  aa  this  is 
attended  with  the  best  results. — S.  K.,  Teiii^l^pdWiok. 

Adiantum  Farleyense  on  Water  Tanks. — Though  liable, 
when  syringed  overhead,  to  be  affected  by  damp  on  account  of  the 
tenderness  and  the  dense  character  of  ita  pinnas,  thia  Fern  suoceeda 
well  when  placed  on  inverted  pota  in  a  water  tank  ao  that  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  on  which  the  plant  is  growing  is  just  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  In  this  way  we  find  fine  healthy  plants  of  this  Pern  3  ft. 
through  in  Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery  at  Fulham,  where  also  Anthu- 
riuma  thrive  well  under  the  same  conditions. — S. 

Indian  Azaleas  Planted  Out.— Where  large  collections  of 
Azaleas  exist  in  private  gardens,  it  ia  generally  the  practice  to  place 
them  out-of-doors  in  summer  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  in  similar 
poaitiona.  A  much  better  way,  however,  is  to  plant  them  out  in 
prepared  beds  of  soil  in  an  open,  sanny  position.  Thus  situated,  if 
they  receive  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  they  will  assume  a  much 
greener  and  healthier  appearance,  and  will  flDwer  batter  than  those 
kept  in  pots.  Azaleas  are  thus  treated  in  Measra.  llollisson's  nursery 
at  Tooting,  both  large  and  small  spacimeua,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
their  health,  vigour,  and  quantity  of  flower  bads  are  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Training  and  Tying-out  Specimen  Plants. — This  ia  the 
most  favoniable  time  of  the  year  for  looking  through  and  putting 
into  shape  the  general  stock  of  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  New  Holland 
plants.  In  fact,  thia  description  of  work  should  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  nervt  month,  before  the  lengthening  days,  and  consequent 
iucrease  of  work,  arrive.  Old,  straggling  specimens  may  now,  with 
a  little  time  and  patience,  be  brought  into  a  shapely  condition.  lb 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  every  little  branch  and  twig  should  be 
closely  tied  in  so  as  to  entirely  destroy  the  natural  habit  of  the 
plant.  Training  ia  now  admitted  by  many  gooJl  growers  to  have  been 
overdone,  and  good  taste  tells  ua  that,  whilst  we  ahonid  so  train  and 
restrict  a  plant  that  it  may  be  better  adapted  to  our  requirementa,  w© 
should  not  wholly  obliterate  that  irregularity  of  outline  which  ia  one 
cf  Nature's  greatest  charms. — J.  Cobnhill. 

Burnt  Sarth  for  Potting. — In  many  parta  of  Garmany  burnt 
earth  is  much  employed  for  horticulture.  It  there  often  usurps  the 
place  of  loam,  the  use  of  which  is  not  generally  so  well  known  aa  in 
thia  country.  The  refuse  of  the  garden — clay,  rotten  wood,  lawn 
sweepings,  &c. — ia  all  thrown  together  and  slowly  burnt  in  the 
summer.  Many  kinds  of  plants  root  freely  in  soil  thus  prepared,  and 
it  is  very  serviceable  for  seed  sowing,  being  free  from  weeds.  It  ig 
the  custom  in  moat  large  establishments  to  annually  burn  a  large 
quantity,  aa,  even  when  merely  employed  to  enrich  the  ordinary 
garden  eoil,  it  ia  credited  with  stronger  renovating  powers  than 
rubbish  applied  in  a  decayed  state. — J.  C,  V'lr^.eet. 

Exhibition  Chrysanthemums.- 1  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Williams  (page  521)  need  fear  creating  many  enemies  by  his 
vigorous  onslaught  on  the  "parterre-trained"  exhibition  Chrysan- 
themums, at  least,  amongst  the  readers  of  The  Gakdex.  The  teach- 
ings of  that  paper  have  so  far  tended  to  a  diverae  view  ag  to  the 
merita  of  trained  plants  to  thoae  held  by  exhibitora,  and  generally  in 
flavour  of  Mr.  Williams'  ideas,  that  I  believe  what  he  haa  written 
will  be  received  with  approbation.  There  are  a  tew  certain  planta 
that  are,  wben  trained  in  the  uaual  exhibition  style,  particularly 
obnoxioua.  These  are  the  rigid  pyramid  Azalea,  the  flat  flower.bed- 
I ike  floral  pancake  seen  in  the  zonal  Pelargonium,  and  the  formal, 
inverted,  saucer-like  Chrysanthemum.  All  of  these  plants  display 
in  their  training  most  remarkable  evidence  of  perverted  ingenuity 
and  industry.  In  no  sense  does  either  present  ita  natural  habit,  the 
foliage  ia  aa  much  aa  poaaible  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the  great  effort 
of  the  grower  is  to  bring  into  special  and  rigid  prominence  every  bit 
of  bloom.  Judges  seem  to  forget  that  plants  ahonid  have  leavea  ag 
well  aa  fiowera,  and  are  taken  only  by  the  masa  of  bloom  presented 
to  the  eye.  Could  not  some  prizes  be  offered  for  the  best  untrained 
examples  of  all  the  above  plants,  showing  the  natural  growth  with 
the  most  pleaaing  admixture  of  foliage  and  flowers?  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  observed  at  the  late 
Ealing  Autumn  Show  a  mode  of  exhibiting  cut  Chryaanthemura 
blooma  that  I  think  would  have  gratified  Mr.  Williams.  These  were 
in  threes  of  one  sort  cut  on  9-in.  stems  with  good  foliage  attached, 
and  staged  in  flower  pota  filled  with  sand  and  Moas.  This  made  a 
very  pleasing  class,  and  was  by  no  means  formal,  aa  the  flowers 
admitted  of  different  degrees  of  elevation.  A  flat  box  of  oat  hlooma  is 
the  moat  formal  thing  imaginable. — -A.  D. 
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FKUIT    GROWING    IN   CALIFORNIA. 
The  sudden  development  of  this  coast  as  a  great  fruit-pro- 
ducing region  is  so  surprising  even  to  those  in  its  midst,  and 
will  probably  in  the  near  future  so  affect  the  world's  markets, 
that  some  facts  concerning  it  cannot  fail  to    interest  your 
readers.     When  the  Americans  first  came  to  California  they 
found  little  wild  fruit  and  no  orchards,  except  those  planted  by 
the  Spanish  padres  around  all  the  old  Missions.  These  orchards 
consisted  chiefly  of  seedling  Apples  and  Pears,  of  Olives  and 
Pigs,  with  usually  a  Vineyard  of  a  sweet  blue  Grape  known 
since  as  the  Mission  Grape.     When  the  mining  excitement  of 
18-t9  began,  the  inferior  fruit  from  these  old  Mission  orchards 
brought  such  enormous  prices,  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  being 
often  paid  for  one  Apple,  that  great  efforts  were  made  to  plant 
youug  orchards.     Fruit  trees,  costing  from  4  to  5  dollars  in 
the  nursery,  were  brought  from  Oregon  as  early  as  1851,  and 
often  carried  on  muleback  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  moun- 
tain trails  to  little  mining  camps.     The  first  trees  which  came 
into  bearing  netted  large  sums,  Peaches  being  sold  for  1  dollar 
apiece,  and  Plums  for  25  cents.      In  one  instance,  a  small  or- 
chard consisting  of  three-year-old  trees  was  condemned  for 
mining  purposes,  and  a  jury  of  miners  appraised  the  trees  at 
100  dollars  apiece.      Nurseries  were  soon  started  at  various 
points  near  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  tree-planting  went 
on  with  vigour.      In  1855  or  1856  some  of  the  mining  camps 
began  to  decline,  and  the  mountainous  portion  of  the   State 
was  comparatively  deserted.     By  1860  fruit  had  so  greatly  de- 
clined in  value,  that  old  and  formerly  valuable  orchards  in  the 
mining  counties  were  totally  neglected  and  left  to  rim  wild. 
Lack  of  transportation  and  an  overcrowded  home  market  were 
the  chief  causes  of  this  neglect.     Here  was  a  remarkable  state 
of  affairs,  which  few  were  able  to  realise.     This  State,  settled 
by  pioneers  in  1849,  had  actually,  in  less  than  a  dozen  years, 
become  overstocked  with  orchards,  so  as  to  pass  the  limits  of 
home  consumption,  and  yet  the  great  thermal    fruit    belt, 
adapted  to  Oranges,  Grapes,  &o  ,  and  extending  for  a  length  of 
400  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  30  miles,  had  only  an 
orchard  here  and  there,  whilst  a  vast  acreage  of  higher  lands, 
fit  for  hardier  fruits,  was  untouched  and  unclaimed.     To  many 
the  limit  of  orchard  planting  had  been  passed,  and  in  some 
cases  young  orchards  were  foolishly  cut  down.     From  1860  to 
18~0  some  railroads  were  built,  which  lessened  the  cost   of 
transportation  ;   fruit  driers  and  canneries  were  established, 
and  enough  was  done  to  convince  people  that  dried  and  canned 
fruits  would  soon    become  a  leading   industry.      Successful 
shipments  were  also  made  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  have 
rapidly  increased  each  year  since.     The  planting  of  orchards 
began  once  more,  and  has  gone  on  steadily.    The  old  mining 
counties  of  Eldorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  and   others    came    to 
the  front  as  fruit-producing  counties,  and  will   probably  so 
remain.     Since  1870  the  fruit  interests  have  yearly  become 
greater.     New  varieties  of  fruit,  patent  driers,  Apple  parers, 
and  labour-saving    devices  have  occupied   the    public  mind. 
There  are  a  great  many  accidental  seedlings,  some  of  much 
promise.      Our   best  autumn  and  winter  Apples  are  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Baldwin,  Spitzen- 
berg,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  and  Newtown  Pippin.     These  average 
in  price  about  1  cent,  per  lb.     The  trees  are  healthy  and  yield 
enormously,  so  that  they  are  profitable  even  at  that  price. 

Clingstone  Peaches  are  now  considered  better  than  Freestone 
for  canning,  and  immense  quantities  are  used.  Late  Peaches, 
also,  and  A  pricots  are  greatly  in  demand.  Only  a  few  varieties  of 
Plum,  such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Washington,  are  planted 
for  drying,  but  Petite  Prune  d'Agen  and  Fellemberg  are 
favourites.  Of  Pears,  Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Easter 
Beurre  are  the  only  ones  worth  shipping  eastwards.  Cherries 
have  never  been  too  abundant,  but  the  price  for  them  is  each 
year  becoming  lower,  reaching  6  cents  and  8  cents  per  lb. 
last  season.  Small  fruits  are  wonderfully  prolific,  and  we  can 
have  Strawberries  grown  in  the  open  air  every  month  in  the 
year. 

Dried  Figs  and  Eaisins  are  every  year  of  better  quality. 
Many  failures  were  made  at  first,  but  now  our  best  Eaisins 
dried  by  the  blower's  process,  are  perfect  in  colour  and  flavour' 


and  outsell  Malagas  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  our  possible  Raisin  produce,  and  it  is  becoming  a  great 
industry.  Dried  Figs  equal  to  the  Smyrnas  have  never  yet,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  produced  on  this  coast,  but  tons  of  a 
second  c|uality  are  made. 

We  have  discovered  within  a  few  years  that  the  Orange  and 
other  members  of  the  Citrus  family  will  thrive  over  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  State,  and  in  this  direction  also  much 
mterest  is  shown.  The  Dwarf  Banana  (Musa  Cavendishi),  of 
Florida,  fruits  here,  and  may  already  be  seen  in  large  fields; 
the  Guava  succeeds  south  of  San  Francisco ;  we  are  venturing, 
not  without  hopes,  to  raise  Coffee;  and  our  latest  fruit  is  the 
Japanese  Persimmon,  or  Diospyros  Kaki,  of  which  some  40,000 
trees  have,  within  two  seasons,  been  disseminated,  and  some  of 
the  earlier  importations  are  in  bearing.  The  present  prospect  is 
in  the  highest  degree  encouraging  for  nurserymen,  orchardists, 
and  consumers.  After  our  present  Wheat  era  is  done,  our 
greatest  wealth  will  remain  in  our  Vines  and  trees.  Indeed, 
our  county  fairs  are  already  chiefly  pomological  displays,  and 
exhibits  of  fine  stock,  rather  than  of  grains  or  minerals.  The 
variety  of  these  displays  is  another  marvel,  eighty  or  ninety 
kinds  of  Apples  often  being  exhibited,  and  sixty  of  Grapes. 
Our  only  enemies  as  yet  have  been  the  woolly  aphis  on  Apple 
trees,  and  mildew  on  Grapes  near  the  sea-coast,  with  an  occa- 
sional borer;  but  none  of  these  have  been  troublesome.  An 
orchard  here  will  come  into  full  bearing  in  five  years.  Peaches 
often  bear  the  third  year  from  the  bud. 
Niles,  Alameda,  California.  Cuaeles  H.  Snisx. 


THE  CLIMATE  OP  THE  NORTH  OF  PRANCE  AND 
SOUrH    OP    EXGLAND. 
Mr.  Simpson's  questions  (p.  520)  are  very  easily  answered.     The 
passages  to  which  he  alludes  are  the  following : — 

No  less  important  than  the  forest  and  ornamental  trees  were  the 
fruit  trees,  partienlarly  to  France,  in  which  the  growth  of  hardy  frait 
for  both  home  use  and  exportation  has  assumed  such  large  propor. 
tions.  ...  In  England  there  are  not  a  few  who  attributa  the  excel, 
leuce  of  France  in  the  culture  of  hardy  frnit  to  the  climate— the  fact 
being  that  the  climate  of  northern  France  is  an  extremely  difficult 
one  for  the  fruit  grower,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  a  whit  better  than 
that  of  Kent  or  Sussex.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
supply  our  own  markets  with  the  Pears  we  import  from  northern 
France  and  the  Apples  we  import  from  the  United  States. 
If  Mr.  Simpson  had  visited  France  in  March  instead  of  in 
August  he  would  have  had  a  very  different  idea  of  the  climate. 
The  difference  between  the  climate  of  Paris  and  that  of  London 
is  as  well  known  to  the  many  who  pass  between  the  two  cities 
as  the  difference  between  the  climate  of  Yorkshire  and  that  of 
London.  The  question  concerns  hardy  fruits,  and  anybody 
who  holds  that  the  climate  of  the  south  of  England  cannot 
produce  these  as  well  as  that  of  north  France,  cannot  know 
much  of  the  climate  of  either.  The  summer  heat  of  the  south 
of  England  is  ample  for  the  development  of  the  finest  Apples 
and  Pears,  as  all  must  kuow  who  are  acquainted  with  good 
gardens  in  the  south,  or  who  have  seen  the  Apples  from  Wrest 
Park  and  the  Pears  from  such  market  gardens  as  those  of  Mr. 
Dancer,  at  Chiswick,  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  at  Isleworth.  I  am 
merely  defending  the  climate  of  the  south  of  England,  but 
could  not  a  very  good  case  be  made  from  districts  very  much 
farther  north  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Anderson,  from  Oxenford  Castle, 
near  Dalkeith,  send  a  collection  of  Pears  to  London  some  years 
ago  which  carried  off  first  prizes  in  competition  with  even  the 
same  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the  south  of  England  ?  I  have 
seen  enormous  standard  Pears  of  Marie  Louise  in  cold  clays  in 
Notts,  and  I  have  seen  a  very  fiua  fruit  garden  at  Stourton, 
near  Kuaresboro,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Saul.  The 
difficulties  of  saving  the  blossom  in  spring  are  quite 
as  great  in  northern  France  as  in  England.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  greater  heat  of  Paris  in  summer  is 
beneficial  to  many  varieties  of  hardy  fruits.  It  is  probable 
that  the  south  of  England  is  a  little  more  favourable  to 
the  Apple  than  the  climate  of  Paris— at  least  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  kinds.  I  have  not  seen  Apple 
orchards  near  Paris  in  a  very  good  state,  and  yet  our  markets 
are  filled  with  Apples  both  from  France  and  America.  The 
passages  which  excited  Mr.  Simpson's  remarks  were  written 
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■with  the  view  of  encouraging  hardy  fruit  culture  at  home,  and 
of  dispelling  the  common  error  in  which  Mr.  Simpson  seems  to 
so  fully  share,  viz.,  that  the  climate  of  the  south  of  England  is 
against  the  success  of  the  culture  of  hardy  fruits.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  mention  climates  far  worse  than  either  it  or  the 
north  of  France  where  hardy  fruits  are  grown  to  perfection. 
It  would  be  also  easy  to  name  climates  infinitely  better  than 
either  in  which  the  blossoms  are  seldom  destroyed  by  cold,  bub 
they  are  very  far  away  from  us.  In  the  remarks  in  question 
the  English  cultivator  did  not  get  blamed  for  his  inferior  hardy 
fruits,  as  Mr.  Simpson  states.  One  cannot,  it  would  appear, 
point  out  one  or  two  of  the  causes  of  our  not  being  able  to 
supply  our  own  markets  with  a  sufficiency  of  hardy  fruits  with- 
out this  begging  of  the  question.  I  was  once  talking 
about  this  question  to  Mr.  Wood,  an  English  nurseryman 
settled  at  Rouen,  and  he  told  me  that  for  one  fraib  tree 
planted  in  England  there  were  one  thousand  planted 
in  France.  Wo  can  call  attention  to  such  a  fact  as  this 
without,  it  is  to  be  hoped, blaming  the  cultivator.  Mr.  Simpson 
says: — *' It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  past  summer  in 
England  was  an  early  one,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
summer  in  France  has  been  changeable  and  cool."  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  districts 
alluded  to  are  under  exactly  the  same  climatic  influences.  A 
cool  or  a  bad  summer  in  the  south  of  England  is  the 
same  in  the  north  of  France.  The  question  has  mainly  con- 
cerned Apples  and  Pears.  With  reference  to  Rivers'  Early 
York  Peach  ripening  on  a  wall  in  the  middle  of  August,  the 
Peaches  are  none  the  worse  for  being  a  little  later.  I  have 
seen  the  Peach  ripening  as  a  standard,  with  Mr.  Grieve,  at 
Culford,  and  though  such  cases  are  not  very  much  more  to  the 
point  than  Mr.  bimpson's  allusion  to  forcing  Peaches  in 
January,  still  I  know  from  much  observation  on  both  sides  of 
the  channel  that  the  climate  oE  Southern  England  and 
Ireland  is  quite  as  good  for  wall-culture  of  Peaches  as  that  of 
Northern  France.  In  fact  a  good  soil  and  a  district  not  far 
from  the  sea  in  Southern  England  are  conditions  a  little  more 
favourable  for  Peach  growing  than  the  climate  of  Paris,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  blossoms  receive  equal  protection  in  both 
cases. 

Allow  me  to  inform  "J.  S.  W."  that  the  climate  of  northern 

France  cannot  be  judged  by  that  of  Paris.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town  there  are  plenty  of  Vineyards  ;  in  Normandy  there  are 
none  beyond  Vernon.  Grapes  there,  as  here,  can  only  be  grown  on 
walls,  and  even  then  they  do  not  always  ripen  well,  I  resided  some 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen,  and  although  the  summer  tem- 
perature may  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  with  us,  yet,  with 
respect  to  the  variability  of  the  spring  months  and  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  I  found  but  little  difference  between  that  plaoe  and  Eng. 
land.  The  growers  there  have  to  contend  with  spring  frosts  and 
hard  weather,  and  I  noticed,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  periods  of 
heat,  cold ,  rain,  and  drought  corresponded  pretty  accurately  with  those 
experienced  in  this  country;  and  yet  from  that  region  a  vast  amount 
of  fruit  generally  flows  into  our  markets.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  their  fruit  culture  is  considered  in  the  light  of  an  important 
industry.  Where  one  fruit  tree  is  planted  in  thiacoaotry  twenty  are 
planted  in  Normandy.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  plant  and  care  for  a  fruit  tree  is  universal  there,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  they  have  fruit  to  sell  us.  The 
question  of  superiority  in  this  branch  of  gardening  does  not  really 
rest  upon  the  production  of  a  little  very  fine  fruit.  We  must  take  a 
broader  view  than  that  of  it ;  we  must  rather  look  for  that  eyetera 
which  gives  us  a  large  supply  of  wholesome  fruit,  and  in  this  respect 
the  French  are  many  years  before  ua,  J.  CoKsntLL. 

Bi/Jleet. 
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Chaumontel  Fears  — At  the  late  autumn  show  of  the  Ealing, 
Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticulturdl  Society,  a  basket  of  very  fine 
Chaumontel  Pears,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Uepper,  gardener  to  0.  0. 
Lidgard,  Esq  ,  The  Elma,  Acton,  attracted  much  attention.  They 
were  gathered  from  a  tree  growing  against  on  east  wall  on  a  gravelly 
Bubsoil— a  tree  that  makes  but  little  growth,  but  blooms  and  bears 
freely  every  year.  To  assist  the  tree,  it  ia  dressed  with  plenty  of 
manure  in  winter  and  spring,  and  in  summer,  when  the  fruit  ia 
swelling  off,  constant  supplies  of  liquid  manure  ara  given.  The  fruit 
has  that  rich,  luscious,  buttery  flavour  peculiar  to  this  fioe  variety. 
Mr.  Hepper  etatea  that  when  grown  in  this  way  thid  Pear  is  at  ita 


best  during  the  month  of  December,  and  as  a  dessert  fruit  he  does 
not  care  to  keep  it  beyond  that  time.  He  thins  hia  crop,  bub  allows 
the  fruits  to  be  removed  to  bang  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  they 
are  sent  into  the  hoase  for  stewing,  thus  making  them  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  stewing  Pears,  which  can  in  that  way  remain  loogsr 
on  the  trees. — D. 

The  Best  Kinds  of  Pine-apples. — I  have  this  aatamn  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  qualities  of  the  following  kinds  of 
Pine-apples,  all  grown  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  and  I 
place  them  aa  to  merit,  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  Charlotte  Eoths- 
child.  Black  Jamaica,  Prince  Albert,  Smooth  Cayenne,  Prickly 
Cayenne,  and  Black  Prince ;  all  were  excellent,  but  the  two  first 
outdistanced  the  others  by  many  points. — W,  II, 

Beurre  Kance  and  Eister  Beurre  Pears. — These  are  two  of 
the  beat  Pears  we  have  here,  and  as  for  Chaumontel  we  had  fruit  of  it 
19  ozs.  the  year  before  last;  the  trees  are  large  and  on  the  Pear 
stock  and  trained  on  an  east  wall.  The  Quince  stock  is  not  adapted 
for  these  sorts,  ani  perhaps  this  acc3unts  for  the  failure  of  these 
kinds  in  some  gardens  in  the  north.  It  is  a  weli-known  fact  that  the 
Quince  stick  destroys  the  fl%voar  of  many  Pears  ;  one  especially, 
Vioar  of  Winkfield,  becomes  mealy,  while  on  its  own  roots  it  ia  buttery 
and  excellent  in  Savour.  I  believe  in  this  country  that  the  Q  linoo 
stock  has  done  as  much  harm  as  good. — H.  Knight,  Floors. 

Pear  Triomphe  de  Jodoigae. — This  Pear  has  gained  for  itself 
a  first  pDsition  with  me  this  season.  Its  bearing  qualities  are  mar- 
vellous, for,  during  the  last  nine  years,  it  hai  not  once  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  fall  crop,  and,  thoagh  it  has  always  been  good,  it  has  often 
disappointed  me  by  rotting  at  the  core  prematurely.  This  season, 
the  weather  being  windy,  the  fruit  was  gathered,  as  I  thought,  too 
soDn ;  but,  as  it  has  turned  out,  such  was  not  the  case,  as  not  a  single 
fruit  has  rotted  at  the  core,  nor  ia  the  fruit  shrivelled  in  the  least, 
and  the  quality  ia  excellent.  Thus,  accidentally,  I  have  laaroei  a 
valuable  lesson,  viz  ,  that  Peara  may  be  left  tDJ  long  on  the  trees  as 
well  as  be  gathered  too  soon. — W.  Wili>5mith. 

Mulching  Frait  Trees  ia  Autuma. — I  quite  agree  with  all 
"  W.  N."  siys  (p.  499)  on  this  su'sjact.  A  go:)d  many  fruit  growers 
appear  to  have  a  dread  of  tlie  roots  of  their  treea  coming  into  con- 
tact  with  manure.  Tbis  feeling  seems  to  have  been  instilled  into 
cultivators  in  their  youth,  and  to  have  been  accepted  as  sound  doc- 
trine — perhaps  in  a  fuller  sense  than  was  always  intendel — without 
inquiry  or  experiment.  All  people  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid 
of  preconceived  notions  that  have  been  looked  upon  as  truths,  and  no 
doubt  thia  old  view  of  manure  being  inimical  to  fruit  trees  has  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  it,  for  it  is  not  wise  to  bury  manure  muoh  belotv 
the  surface,  bat  to  feed  them  as  Nature  does  and  as  your  corre- 
spondent reoommends,  or  only  just  bjueath  the  surface.  Thia  ia  the 
true  and  rational  way  of  manuring  fruit  trees, — E.  Hobday. 

Peach  Prauirig. — It  is  recommended  (p.  49  i)  never  to  shorten 
the  bearing  wood,  that  is,  not  to  prune  the  current  season's  growth. 
Now,  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  a  gooi  "  year- 
after-year  "  fruit-bearing  tree,  unless  the  knife  be  judiciously  applied 
to  the  previoua  summer's  growth.  If  this  ba  not  attended  to,  the 
wood  becomes  weak  and  attenuated  (as  we  too  often  witness),  and, 
therefore,  incapable  of  producing  either  good  fruit  or  a  satisfactory 
crop. — T.  CowuuRN,  Sunhnry  I'ark. 

Pear  Van  iMons.  Leon  Leclerc. — Thia  is  a  kind  that  does 
well  with  03 ;  it  is  not  only  a  large,  handsome,  long  Pear,  but  also 
one  of  good  quality.  It  makes  a  fine  addition  to  the  dessert,  and  if 
grown  on  a  south  or  west  wall  will  generally  be  found  to  bear  well. 
In  less  favourable  positions  it  is  valuable  as  a  stewing  Pear. — J.  G. 

Pitmaston  Ducheaa  Pear. — A  diah  of  thia  splenlid  Pear  was 
shown  at  the  Town  Uali,  Birmingham,  on  November  27,  by  Mr.  T. 
Stait,  gardener  to  the  Rav.  Canon  Evans,  Solihull,  and  attracted  maoh 
attention  on  account  of  its  handsoma  appearance.  As  it  is  at  its 
best  in  October  and  November,  it  comes  in  finely  for  exhibition 
purposes  during  the  last-named  month.  At  Preston  Hall,  near  Maid- 
stone; Mr.  Breadley  had  it  very  fine  this  year,  growing  against  a  south 
wall,  and  praised  it  highly.  This  variety  is  said  to  be  well  adaptei 
for  growing  as  a  pyramid  or  a  buah  tree,  but  not  as  a  standard,  a? 
the  fruit  is  too  large.    It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  exhibition  Puar. — D. 

Fastening  Labels  on  Fruit. Trees. — Whatever  kind  of  label 
is  used  for  naming  trees,  one  fatal  error  should  always  be  guarded 
against,  and  that  is,  tying  the  label  on  with  wire  round  the  main 
stems  or  principal  branches,  a?,  even  if  plenty  of  room  be  allowed 
for  one  or  two  seasons'  gtowth,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  wire 
being  allowed  to  grow  into  the  bark,  a^d  eventually  strangling  the 
branch.  With  wall  trees,  the  bast  plan  is  to  nail  the  labjl  to  the 
wall,  just  above  the  centre  of  the  tree  ;  and,  in  th?  ciie  of  standards, 
the  label  is  more  readily  discernable  if  hung  oa  one  of  the  outer 
spurs  or  branches,  where  dauber  f  ora  iojuryis  muoh  less  than  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  tree. — J.  G. 


Dec.  It,  1878.] 
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PROPAGATING 


CoLErsES. — These  ornamental-leaved  plants  are  easily  in- 
creased in  a  warm  greenhouse  from  cuttings  made  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.  ;  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat  soil,  with  a  little  silver  sand 
in  it  form  a  good  compost  for  them.  In  a  close  propagating  box 


they  will  emit  roots  in  five  or  sis  days,  but  they  do  eqnally 
well  without  covering,  it  in  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere.  They 
may  also  be  increased  by  means  of  grafting,  and  in  this  way 
variously  coloured  sorts  may  be  put  on  one  plant.  The  branches 
may  be  cut  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  scion  as  in  fig.  3.  Fit 
the  latter  neatly  into  the  branch  and  tie  with  worsted  ;  they 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


will  unite  in  p,  fortnight  if  kept  rather  close  in  the  propagating 
box,  or  under  a  large  bell-glass  or  cloche  that  can  be  lifted  off 
when  required,  to  allow  superfluous  moisture  to  escape.  They 
want,  however,  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as,  being  so  soft  and 
full  of  sap,  they  are  liable  to  damp  off. — H.  H. 


AN  EOONOMICAIi  PROPAGATING  HOUSE. 
Mir  friend,  Alegatiere,  of  Lyons,  the  celebrated  grower  and 
raiser  of  Perpetual  Carnations,  having  seen  the  smoke  of  fur- 
naces used  for  heating,  thought  of  adapting  it  to  his  propaga- 
ting house,  and,  after  several  years  trial,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  most  eflicient  and  most  economical 
way  of  heating  it.  The  structure  is  easier  to  build  and  less 
expensive  than  any  other.  It  is  excellent  for  early  propaga- 
f  ation,  and,  once  established,  it  requires  very  little  work  to 
1  eep  it  in  order,  and  the  sand  used,  in  which  to  insert  the  cut. 
ifngs,  does  not,  like  tan  or  manure,  encourage  insects.  The 
particulars  of  M.  Alegatiere's  system  I  therefore  append, 
thinking  they  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden. 
The  pits,  path,  and  fire-place  ere  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Of  course  there  is  a  step  leading  to  the  path  and  fire-place, 
which  place  is  covered,  and  can  be  used  as  a  potting  shed.  The 
pit  A  is  about  1  ft.  deep ;  the  space  B,  which  is  empty,  about 
■2  ft.  and  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  breadth.  The  pit  A 1  is  separated 
from  the  empty  space  under  it  by  iron  bars,  on  which  rest 
large  flat  bricks,  and  on  these  fine  sand  is  put,  in  which  the 
cuttings  are  inserted.  The  cuttings  are  not  covered  either 
by  bell-glasses  or  frames.  The  sand  in  the  pit  A  1  is  heated 
by  the  smoke  from  the  fire  C,  which  circulates  under  the 
bricks  and  fills  the  empty  space  EB.  At  the  top  of  the  back 
(part  of  the  furnace,  which  is  built  with  bricks,  is  an  earfchem 
pipe  to  lead  the  smoke  from  the  fire-place  to  the  empty  space, 
and  at  the  further  end  of   the  house,  under  the  pit  A  1  an 


carthernpipe  passes  through  the  wall  and  forms  there  a  chimney, 
which  carries  out  the  smoke.  By  this  method  of  heating  by 
smoke  very  little  fuel  (coal)  is  required,  and  no  heat  is  lost. 
Besides,  if  perchance  the  fire  should  be  extinguished  at  night, 
the  smoke  partly  remains,  and  the  bricks  and  the  sand  maintain 
a  sufiicient  heat,  particularly  if  in  very  cold  weather  the  house 
is  covered  at  night.  The  heat  obtained  in  the  sand  is  about 
20°  centigrade,  or  about  63°  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature  sufli- 
cient  for  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Be- 
gonias, Pelargoniums,  and  all  herbaceous  or  soft-wooded  plants, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  sand  damp,  and  four  or  five  times 
a  day,  at  least,  to  syringe  the  leaves.  The  cuttings  are  put 
directly  in  the  sand  and  not  in  pots,  which  saves  room  and 
time.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  sufficiently  warmed  by  the 
heat  of  the  brick  wall  and  the  sand.  Pit  A  is  not  heated,  but 
is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  cuttings  when  they  are  rooted 
and  potted  off  singly  in  2-in.  pots.  IE  thought  necessary, 
however,  pit  A  might  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  fixed  to  a 
saddle  boiler  on  the  top  of  furnace  C.     If  the  interior  of  the 


Propagating  Hoaso. 

house  be  found  too  damp  by  the  continual  watering  of  the 
cuttings,  an  air-pipe  may  be  introduced  from  the  path  B 
through  the  brick  wall,  through  the  bottom  of  the  fireplace, 
and  returned  at  some  distance  through  the  same  brick  wall  in 
the  path  with  several  openings.  All  this  may  be  done  with 
the  same  fire  and  the  same  expense  of  fuel.  This  system  may 
also  be  adapted  to  a  lean-to  house,  of  which  the  front  is  the 
propagating  pit,  and  the  back  the  receptacle  for  the  rooted 
cuttings  or  the  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  should  be 
taken.         _  Jean  Sislet. 

Moiilplaisii;  Lyons. 


Goold's  Chemical  Compounds.— Like  Mr.  Hassock  (p.  514)  I 
can  speak  favourably  ot  these  artiBcial  manures.  In  appearance 
they  are  simply  a  white  powder  which  disaoWes  immediately  in  water, 
and  may  either  be  applied  in  solution  or  scattered  thinly  over  a  damp 
surface  and  watered  in  directly.  They  are  cleanly  in  application, 
and  leave  no  bad  smell,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  your  correspondent, 
they  are  prepared  to  suit  different  clagges  of  plants,  such  aa  Vines, 
Ferns,  Roses,  &o.  I  have  long  thought  that  chemists  would  do  some- 
thing more  for  ua  than  has  hitherto  been  done  in  thia  direction,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  public  confidence  has  been  won,  a  con. 
siderable  development  may  be  anticipated  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  concentrated  stimulants.  People  who  live  a  long  distance  from 
the  manufactory  do  not  want  to  pay  carriage  for  inert  matter  that  is 
ot  nonse  to  them.  From  my  own  trials  of  6ve  diiierent  samples  oE 
Goold'a  manures,  I  can  endorse  all  Mr.  Hassock  says  respecting  tbem. 
The  Vine  compound  waa  especially  noticeable  in  ita  effects.  I  am  not 
troubled  with  muoh  Grape  shankling,  but  to  any  one  who  has  a  bad 
case  ot  it,  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  trial  of  thia  Vine  compound, 
and  to  report  the  rtsult  for  the  benefit  ot  your  readers. — B. 
Hobday. 

I  agree  with  Mr.   Hassack  aa  to  the  uaefninesa  ot  Goold'a 

manures  which  I  have  used  with  remarkably  good  results,  especially 
in  the  case  ot  Figs  and  Strawberries,  but  without  a  fixed  quantity 
in  a  mixture  ot  water.  What  quantity  does  Mr.  Haasoek  put  into 
a  gallon  of  water  with  which  plants  in  pota  can  be  watered  with 
safety  ?  If  correctly  done  the  liquid  form  would  answer  much  better 
than  the  practice  ot  putting  a  pinch  on  the  soil  of  the  pot.  The  plant 
compound  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the  size  of  Camellia 
blooms,  the  colours  ot  which  are  also  brilliant. — W.  Culvebwell, 
Thorpe  I'errow, 
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ENGLISH  HORTICULTURAIi  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 
PARIS   EXHIBITION. 

In  your  remarks  upon  the  French  exhibition  allusion  is  made 
to  the  paucity  of  English  horticultural  exhibits,  and  "want  of 
home  organisation  "  is  assigned  as  the  probable  reason  of  this 
lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  our  horticulturists.  "When 
arrangements  were  being  made  to  forward  the  interests  of  our 
countrymen,  and  the  list  of  Commissioners  was  issued,  I  felb 
truly  grieved,  as  well  as  surprised,  that  horticulture  had  no 
special  representative  therein.  I  was  then  quite  sure  that  1878 
would  be  but  a  repetition  of  18G7.  Then,  as  now,  there  was 
an  utter  absence  of  home  organisation,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  there  was  no  one  to  represent  or  in  any  way  aid  our 
exhibitors  on  their  arrival.  Being  stationed  in  the  gardens  the 
whole  of  that  season,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  difficulty  which  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
French  customs  and  the  language  experienced.  I  was  the  only 
individual  there  for  a  long  time  who  could  act  as  medium 
between  Englishmen  and  the  French  officials.  Now,  on  what 
a  different  footing  did  the  Belgian  growers  stand.  They  had 
special  officials,  appointed  by  the  State,  to  receive  and  convey 
he  goods  to  the  Exhibition,  and  experienced  men  to  unpack, 
care  for  them,  and  pack  them  up  again,  a  resident  gentleman 
of  high  standing  exercising  constant  supervision.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  trees,  plants,  &c.,  were  sent  in  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  that  they  would  be  cared  for  whilst  they 
were  there.  The  contrast  to  me,  as  an  Englishman,  was, 
I  admit,  humiliating,  and  until  horticulturists  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  the  objects  of  State  consideration  English  culture 
will  never  be  fully  represented  at  foreign  Exhibitions.  Nur- 
serymen generally  cannot  absent  themselves  for  any  time  from 
their  business ;  therefore,  what  was  required  was  a  competent 
man  who  would  have  received  and  aided,  in  any  way  required, 
exhibitors  from  this  country;  also,  an  iuflnential  person  to 
forward  and  care  for  their  interests.  It  is  useless  to  cry  over 
spilt  milk,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  behoves  us  to  take  note  of 
our  shortcomings,  and  if,  in  the  future,  we  resolve  that  Eng- 
lish growth  shall  be  worthily  represented  at  International 
Exhibitions,  we  must  see  to  and  remedy  this  defect. 

J.  COKNHILL. 


FLOWER  BEDS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
In  reference  to  your  remarks  on  horticulture  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  (p.  486)  allow  me  to  add  that  one  bedding  arrange- 
ment in  the  grounds  there  struck  me  as  being  particularly 
chaste  and  effective.  It  was  doubtless  intended  to  show  that 
bedding  out  need  not  be  the  transitory  affair  which  it  gene- 
rally is.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  notice  the  exhibitor's  name, 
being  too  much  taken  up  with  the  plants  and  their  arrange- 
ment. It  was  a  circular  border  some  6  ft.  in  width,  divided 
into  a  series  of  ovals  and  diamonds,  the  divisional  and  outside 
lines  being  composed  of  Laveudar  Cotton  (Santolina  rosmarini- 
f olia).  The  diamonds  of  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  with  a 
small  Juniperus  ericoides  as  a  centre  plant;  the  ovals  were  planted 
with  the  larger  foliaged  variegated  Euonymus  and  a  centre  plant 
of  Thuja  aurea.  The  angles  and  outside  edge  were  filled  in  with 
Euonymus  radicans  variegatus.  The  simplicity,  yet  good  effect,  of 
the  whole  was  very  striking,  and,  to  my  mind,  equal  to  the  best 
carpet  or  any  other  kind  of  bed  in  the  exhibition  grounds,  and 
what  was  still  better  all  the  plants  used  were  hardy.  Another 
very  effective  arrangement  in  the  same  grounds  was  a  large 
oblong-shaped  bed  edged  with  Festuca  glauca,  and  planted 
with  purple  Petunias  and  Paris  Daisies — plants  at  present  not 
sufficiently  valued  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  beautiful 
purple  of  the  Petunias,  blended  with  the  white  flowers  of  the 
Daisies,  had  a  charming  effect,  and  would  make  a  handsome 
combination  for  large  vases  or  beds.  W.  W.  H. 


A  etory  is  sent  to  me  about  the  late  Mr.  JIcNab,  Curator  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardena.  When  Dubafe's  celebrated  paintings  of  Adam 
and  Eve  were  on  exhibition,  Mr.  McNab  was  taken  to  see  them,  and  was 
asked  for  his  opinion.  '*  I  think  no  great  things  of  the  painter,"  said  the 
great  gardener.  "  Why,  man,  Eve's  temptin'  Adam  wi'  a  pippin  of  a 
variety  that  waana  known  until  about  twenty  years  ago  !  "  As  genuine  a 
hit  of  ci-iticism  as  that  of  the  farmer  who  told  George  Morland  that  ho 
had  never  seen  eight  little  pi^s  feeding  without  one  of  them  having  his 
feet  in  the  trough.    Morland  altered  the  picture.—"  The  World." 


INTERNATIONAL    POTATO    EXHIBITION. 

At  the  International  Potato  Eshibition  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
September  last,  about  thirty  new  varieties  of  Potatoes  were  brought 
forward  by  exhibitors,  who  wore  anxious  to  obtain  for  them  critical  co  n- 
sideration.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  deal  fairly  with  so  many  in 
the  brief  space  of  time  then  at  command,  and  hence  there  were  no  certi- 
ficates awarded.  The  committee  charged  with  the  task  of  inquiring 
into  the  merits  of  new  varieties  have  now  made  their  final  selection,  and 
have  awarded  first-class  certificates  to  two  varieties.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  tho  varieties 
brought  under  their  notice  were  of  superior  merit,  and  roay,  hereafter, 
obtain  the  same  distinction  as  is  now  conferred  on  the  kinds  which,  for 
the  present,  they  consider  the  best.  It  is  not  alone  sufficient  that  a  new 
variety  should  look  well  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  be  well  spoken  of  as 
grown  in  the  locaHty  in  which  it  originated.  It  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  be  characterised  by  general  usefulness,  which  includes 
adaptation  to  a  variety  of  soils,  constancy  in  respect  to  form  and  colour, 
high  productiveness,  comparative  immunity  from  disease,  and  first-rate 
table  quality. 

Radstock  Beauty. — A  coloured  Round,  inclining  to  pebble  shape,  even, 
and  somewhat  angular,  rarely  attaining  to  large  size,  the  skin  tawny- 
white,  smooth,  and  silky.  The  eyes  are  few,  but  conspicuous,  the  side 
eyes  being  of  a  rosy-purple  colour,  with  arched  browa  of  the  same  tint 
distinctly  defined,  the  eyes  of  the  crown  or  nose  end  clustered  in  a  patch 
of  a  somewhat  darker  shade,  giving  to  a  good  sample  an  extremely 
pleasing  appearance.  The  growth  is  moderate,  the  produce  mostly  of 
smallish  ware  size,  plentiful,  and  clean  ;  the  flesh  fine  in  texture,  mealy, 
dry,  and  delicately  flavoured.     First-class  certificate. 

Woodstock  Kidney. — A  white  Kidney,  of  oblong  shape,  extremely 
even  and  smooth,  the  skin  tawny-white,  silky;  the  eyes  few  and  incon- 
spicuous, set  level  with  the  general  surface  in  small  clusters  of  dots  at 
the  crown  or  nose  end.  So  regular  in  form  is  this  variety  that  a  fair 
sample  may  be  likened  to  a  model  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  growth  is 
moderate  and  compact,  the  tubers  plentifully  produced,  and  mostly  of 
middling  ware  size,  and  are  in  the  very  least  degree  aflFectcd  by  disease. 
The  flesh  is  yellowish,  fine  in  texture,  and  of  the  most  delicate  flavour. 
This  is,  all  points  considered,  one  of  the  finest  varieties  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Committee.    First-class  certificate. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association,   Dec.  3. — Mr.  L.  Dow 

read  a  paper  on  this  occasion  on  the  "  Kitchen  Garden,"  being  a  continu- 
ation of  a  former  paper  on  the  same  subject.  He  aga^in  urged  upon  th« 
attention  of  young  gardeners  the  great  importance  attaching  to  this  part 
of  their  profession.  Operations  in  the  kitchen  garden,  such  as  trenching, 
manuring,  and  cropping,  were  first  alluded  to,  and  then  a  detailed  account 
was  given  of  his  mode  of  cultivating  the  Cauliflower,  Pea,  Carrot,  and 
Turnip.  As  regard  Carrots,  he  approved  of  deep  trenching  and  deep 
manuring,  a  dry  bog  being  the  soil  best  adapted  for  their  growth.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  leafstalks  of  the  Swedish  Turnip  being  a  good  substitute 
for  Seakale.  Mr.  Robertson  Munro  nest  read  a  paper  on  "  Hardy  Spring 
Flowers,"  including  all  those  that  bloom  from  January  1  to  May  1.  He 
named  the  most  popular  kinds,  and  explained  the  treatment  of  those  that 
required  particular  cultivation.  Tho  followioff  are  some  of  the  plants 
referred  to.  viz..  Hellebores  of  various  sorts,  Snowdrops,  Iris  reticulata, 
Cyclamen  Coura,  and  other  varieties,  AVinter  Aconites,  Scillas,  Sisyrin- 
chiums,  Leucojums,  Hepaticas,  Anemones,  Myosotis,  Crocuses,  Daisies, 
Primulas  of  different  varieties,  Aubrietias,  Saxifrages,  Tulips,  &c.  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Laird  showed  Sibthorpia  europcea  variegata  in  good  condition  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co,  two  stands  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
containing  sixty-three  varieties,  and  a  flue  bloom  of  Thunbergia  lauri- 
folia.    Mr.  John  Webster  exhibited  anew  cuHnary  Apple. 


Ancient  Buildings.— Tho  Hon.  Pei-cy  S.  Wyndham,  M.P.,  re- 
cently delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject  at  Keswick,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  views  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
drawing  largely  for  his  facts  and  illustrations  from  Mr.  William  Morris's 
annual  report  as  hon.  sec.  of  that  society.  As  an  example  of  a  house 
which  had  never  been  "planed  down  "  to  aniformity  he  instanced  with 
approval  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Vano,  at  Hutton-in-the Forest,  a  reu 
dence  built  at  three  different  epochs.  Restoration,  he  averred,  meant 
"  destruction  accompanied  by  a  false  description  of  the  thing  destroyed." 

Fungi  on  Leaves. — Prof.  B.  Frank  communicates  to  the  "Botan- 
ishe  Zeitung"  fNo.  40)  an  account  of  a  few  short  investigations  on 
paraaitic  fungi,  conducted  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  they 
are  the  cause,  or  merely  the  concomitant,  of  certain  leaf-stains  on  which 
they  occur.  In  the  cases  examined  by  him  he  succeeded  in  producing  the 
stains  by  sowing  and  cultivating  the  fangi  in  question  on  the  fresh  leaves. 
The  fungi  experimented  with  were  Isariopsia  pusilla,  and  species  of 
Ramularia  and  Cercospora ;  of  none  of  these  was  the  life-history  at  all 
well  known. 

Compulsory  Destruction  of  Mistletoe,— In  certain  districts 
of  the  Rhine  provinces  police  regulations  have  been  issued  ordering, 
according  to  "The  Farmer,"  the  destruction  every  year  of  all  Mistletoe 
found  upon  frnit  trees.  The  parasite  must  be  removed  each  season  by 
February  at  the  latest,  on  pain  of  summary  punishment.  Evidently  the 
Mistletoe  enjoys  but  little  veneration  on  this  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  issue  of  an  order  for  its  destruction  just  at  this  period  of  the 
year  seems  strange  indeed  to  English  readers,  who  are  just  preparing  to  do 
full  honour  to  it  in  connection  with  the  approaching  Christmas  festivities. 
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NOTBS    OP     THE    WEEK. 


New  'Whita-flowering  Orchid.— What  seems  likely  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  useful  Orcbids  that  has  been  imported  for  a  long 
time  past  ie  noiv  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chekea.  It  is  a 
pare  white  form  of  the  well-known  Laslia  anceps,  than  which,  no 
plant  is  more  prized  in  winter  by  Orchid  growers.  The  flowers  of  the 
white  kind  are  equally  large  as  those  of  the  type,  and  the  petals  and 
sepals  are  broad  and  was.like,  whilst  the  throat  is  well-formed  and 
slightly  tinged  with  green,  like  that  seen  in  Eucharis  amazonica. 
Altogether,  it  promises  to  be  a  grand  addition  to  our  list  of  winter, 
blooming  Orchids. 

Fitcairnia  muscosa. — This  greenhouse  plant,  now  in  flower  in 
Mr.  Parker's  nursery.  Tooting,  is  well  worth  culture  on  account  of 
the  bright  orange-scarlet  blossoms,  which  it  produces  on  white, 
woolly  stalks.  Its  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Carnation,  being 
silvery  underneath.  Good  flowericg  plants  may  bo  grown  in  very 
small  pots,  or  five  or  six  of  them  placed  together  in  pans  would,  when 
in  flower,  have  a  good  efieot. 

Ipomsea  Horsfallise  in  Small  Pots.— In  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  stove  climbers,  this  fine  old- 
fashioned  plant  is  useful  and  attractive  when  grown  in  small  pots. 
We  lately  saw  some  grown  in  this  way  in  Messrs.  Teitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  They  were  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  high  and  bore  several 
trusses  of  bright  magenta  blossoms,  and,  associated  with  Ixoras  and 
other  winter-flowering  plants,  they  had  a  pleasing  effect. 

Stenomesson  Hartwegianum.— This  is  a  pretty  little  bulbous 
plant  now  in  flower  in  the  Pine-Apple  Nurseries.  Its  blossoms,  which 
are  produced  in  whorls  on  the  tops  of  fleshy  stalks  about  15  in.  long, 
are  tcbe. shaped,  drooping,  and  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet  colour.  It 
lasts  in  flower  for  some  time  and  is  of  importance  for  winter  decora- 
tion.   It  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  on  Walls.— For  covering  bare 
walls  in  cool  houses,  or  for  similar  situations,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Ferns  When  once  established  it  spreads  rapidly  if  the  walls  be 
kept  moist,  and  soon  forms  a  dense  green  cover  on  the  sides  of 
pathways  or  on  the  back  walls  of  houses.  Wo  lately  saw  it  sue. 
ceeding  well  on  the  back  wall  of  an  nnheated  brick  pit  in  Mr.  Parker's 
nursery  at  Tooting.  Where  Fern  fronds  are  in  demand  for  cutting, 
too,  this  is  an  excellent  way  of  growing  them,  as,  when  produced  in 
a  cool  temperature,  they  are  of  a  deeper  green  colour,  and,  being 
hardier,  last  for  a  much  longer  period  when  out  than  those  produced 
in  heat. 

Scliizostylis  coacinea  in  Winter.— This  fine  hardy  plant  is 
largely  grown  at  Gonnersbury  for  furnishing  cut  blooms  in  winter. 
It  usnsally  flowers  too  late  out  of  doors  to  be  of  much  value,  but  as 
treated  at  Gunnersbury  a  good  show  of  blooms  is  secured  from  Oc- 
tober till  Christmas,  and  even  longer.  The  plants  are  planted  out  of 
doors  in  good  soil  during  summer,  and  in  autumn  are  lifted,  potted, 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  This  planting  and  lifting  retards  the 
flowering  period  to  some  extent,  and  the  plants  are  not  at  their  best 
until  those  left  out  of  doors  are  over.  For  the  cool  conservatory  this 
Schizostylis  is  one  of  the  best  plants  which  can  be  grown  for  winter, 
and  any  one  who  practises  the  method  hers  described  need  not  fail 
to  succeed  in  its  culture. 

Serioographis  Ghiesbreghtiaua. — Wherever  neat.flowering 
plants  are  rtquired  in  winter  for  vases,  this  old,  but  comparatively 
little  onltiviteci,  Acanthad  should  be  grown.  It  is  easily  propagated, 
and  may  bi  grown  bushy  in  habit  and  in  small  pots,  or  large  specimens 
may,  under  fa- curable  circumstances,  soon  be  obtained.  In  either 
case,  when  fir.  shed  with  its  light,  graceful,  half-drooping  racemes 
of  bright  (•■'•:  son  blossoms,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive 
objects  in  the  stove  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  grown  at  Gunners, 
bury  Park,  in  company  with  such  plants  as  Eranthemum  pulchellum, 
Euphorbia  iacqniniasflora,  and  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. 

Orehids  at  Chelsea. — Among  other  fine  Orchids  in  bloom  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  are  Cattleya  exoniensis,  with  eighteen  large, 
gorgeously-coloured  blossoms;  the  pure  ivory.like  Lycaste  Skinneri 
alba  ;  and  Odontogloasum  Eoezli  album,  email  plants  of  which  are 
furnished  with  from  five  to  six  spikes,  each  bearing  six  or  seven  large 
pure  white  blossoms  with  rich  yellow  throats,  Pilnmna  fra^rans  is 
unusually  well  flowered,  one  plant  bearing  seventeen  fine  flowers. 
White  Calanthea,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  pathways  in  the 
houses,  make  quite  an  avenue  of  graceful  spikes  of  blossom.  A  bun. 
dance  of  other  popular  Orchids  are  also  flowering  well  in  association 
with  those  just  named.  In  Mr.  Bull's  nnrsery  there  is  likewise  a 
charming  group  of  Orchids  in  flower,  arraaged  effectively  on  low 
stages,  and  many  of  them  are  growing  in  pans  and  on  blocks  sus. 
pended  from  the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  large  group 
of  Deudrobium  snperbiens,  bearing  long,   graceful  flower  spikes,  on 


some  of  which  may  be  counted  as  many  as  twenty  fioely-coloured 
blossoms  and  buds.  These  aie  backed  up  by  large  spikes  of  the 
violet-scented  Oncidinm  tigrinum,  Calanthes,  Laolia  ancepe,  and 
similar  plants.  Among  dwarfcr  plants  are  finely-flowered  examples 
of  the  brilliant  Sophrouitis  grandiflora,  Masdevallia  Harrjana  cceru- 
lescens,  Odontoglossum  nebulosum,  in  several  dietinct  forms.  Lady's 
Slippers,  and  the  blue-flowered  Bollea  ca)leBtie.  To  these  may  also  be 
added  Odontoglossum  Rossi  mojns,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Dendrobium 
album,  and  several  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  maxima. 

Laurustinus  Indoors. — These  are  largely  grown  in  the  form 
of  standards  and  bushes  in  Messrs.  Osborn'e  nursery  at  Fulham,  for 
indoor  decoration  about  Christmas.  When  placed  in  a  warm  green, 
house  the  flowers  come  whiter  than  when  left  out-of-doors,  and  a 
quantity  of  plants  just  opening  their  blossoms  in  the  nursery  referred 
to  will  be  a  sheet  of  white  flowers  at  Christmas.  When  associated  as 
they  are  with  finely-berried  Aucubas,  Skimmias,  and  similar  plants, 
a  good  display  is  produced  with  little  trouble. 

Calanthe  Turneri. — This  is  grown  at  Gunnersbury,  where  it 
is  much  prized  for  bouquet  making.  When  well  grown,  as  we  here 
find  it,  its  fiowers  are  produced  in  large  numbers  on  strong  spikes, 
and  being  of  a  soft  white  with  a  rich  violet  eye  they  are  more  effec- 
tive and  useful  for  the  purpose  alluded  to  than  those  of  other  kinds 
of  Calanthes, 

Celosia  pyramidalis  in  the  Conservatory. — Few  plants 
are  more  easily  cultivated  than  the  crimson  or  magenta-flowered 
Celosia,  and  few  are  more  useful  or  effective  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  At  Syon  House  it  is  grown  for  mixing  with  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants,  and  the  richly-coloured,  feather-like  plumes  have  a 
striking  eiiect.  They  may  either  be  grown  singly  in  6. in.  pots,  or 
five  or  six  may  be  planted  together  in  large  pots,  under  either  of 
which  conditions  they  afford  quantities  of  good  material  for  cutting  ; 
or  they  make  a  good  display  in  the  conservatory  or  dwelling  honse 
for  a  long  time  under  favourable  conditions. 

Bamboo  Mats. — A  sample  of  the  Bamboo  mats  alluded  to  in 
The  Garden  (p.  482)  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Colchester  by  the 
New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company.  The  sample  in  question  is  stated  to 
have  been  in  use  for  three  years,  but  it  is  still  as  good  as  when  new. 
It  resembles  the  Dutch  reed  mats  (of  which  a  representation  will  be 
found  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  311),  but,  being  made  of  Bam. 
boo,  they  are  lighter  and  neater.  These  mats  are  about  4  ft.  6  in.  in 
width,  and  can  be  made  of  any  length  that  may  be  required. 

A  Pinely-flowered  Odontoglossum  AlexandiEe.— There 
is  in  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  a  remaikably  healthy  col- 
lection of  plants  of  this  beet  of  Orchids.  Some  of  the  flower  spikes 
are  unusually  strong  and  promising,  and  one  plant  bears  a  long 
branching  spike  which  produced  fifty  large  and  delicately-tinted 
blossoms,  forty-five  of  which  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  still  in 
full  beauty.  By  growing  a  quantity  of  plants  of  this  Odontoglossum, 
some  of  them  are  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  moreover, 
nearly  all  of  them  are  in  some  way  dissimilar,  either  in  size  or  tint. 
We  also  saw  several  Odontogloasums  producing  flower  spikes  from 
the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  as  well  as  from  the  base,  a  circumstance 
about  which  some  enquiries  have  lately  been  made  in  The  Garden. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  South  Kensington,  Messrs.  Charles 
Lee  &  Son  will  exhibit  a  very  interesting  collection  of  hardy  ever, 
green  and  variegated-leaved  plants.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  will 
again  exhibit  his  new  double  Prio-ulas,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  will  send  a 
large  collection  of  Apples  from  Eatington  Park. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.— The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  ante, 
rooms  of  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Maconoohie  Welwood,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents,  occupying  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  treasurer 
submitted  the  annual  financial  statement,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  receipts  had  amounted  to  £1136  4j.  21.,  and  the  ordinary 
expenditure  to  £1301  12^.  Id..  Last  year  the  receipts  were  £713  143., 
and  the  payments  £697  63.  lOid.  On  this  occasion  the  receipts 
included  members'  subscriptions  received  for  1877,  £14  133. ;  for 
1878,  £439  14s. ;  for  1879,  £3  2s.  6d.— total.  £157  93.  6d. ;  special 
prizes,  £18  lis.  ;  and  admission  to  shows,  £929  I83.  21.;  while  the 
payments  included  show  expenses— spring  show.  £280  Ss.  lOd. ; 
summer  show,  £148  Is.  lOd. ;  autumn  show.  £175  83.  lOd. — total, 
£603  14s.  6d.;  prize  money— spring  show,  £218  lis.  6d  ;  summer 
show,  £167  53.  6d.;  autumn  show,  £216  Is.  6d.— total,  £602  Is.  6d.  ; 
and  account  for  permaneut  tables,  pedestals,  and  booths  for  secretary 
and  treasurer,  £195  73.  The  total  funds  on  hand  at  the  30th  nit. 
were  £666  33.  lOd.,  as  compared  with  £534  lis.  9d.  at  the  correspond, 
ing  date  of  last  year. 

On  M.  Charpentier,  head  gardener  at  the  Trianon  at  Versailles, 
has  been  conferred  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
after  fifty-seven  years*  service. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Two  Kinds  of  Qrapaa  on  One  Vine.— The  Vine  from  which 
both  bunches  of  Grapes  which  I  send  yon  were  cut  is  a  West's  St.  Peters. 
The  shrivelled  bunches  all  grow  on  one  rod,  bat  the  Vine  shows  no 
appearance  of  havinsr  been  inarched.  The  sport,  if  sport  it  he,  looks  like 
Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  but  that  variety  has  never  been  known  to  be 
in  the  Vinery. — B.  W.  S.  [The  two  bunches  sent  are  quite  distinct.  One 
is  certainly  West's  St.  Peters ;  the  other  (with  shrivelled  berries)  has  a 
flavour  exactly  resembling  that  of  Mrs.  Pioce.  It  looks  like  the  result  of 
a  bud  or  graft  ] 

Field  Mice  in  a  Roekery.— In  reply  to  Mr.  EUacombe'a  enquiry 
(p.  526)  permit  rae  to  say  that  I  was  troubled  for  years  with  mice  in  my 
rookery,  until  a  cat  was  turned  into  it,  when  they  disappeared  hte  magic. 
— C.  IsHAM,  Lamjyort  Hall,  Northampton. 

jlr.  EUacombe  will  probably  find  trapping  of  all  kinds  to  be  in- 
effectual in  the  present  instance.  If  be  does  not  dislike  eats,  he  may 
speedily  get  rid  of  the  mice  iu  the  following  manner  :  Place,  late  in  the 
evening,  some  small  pieces  of  fish  (herring  is  best)  near  their  runs  ;  the 
cats  will  come  in  the  night,  when  all  is  quiet,  and,  getting  scent  of  the 
mice  they  will  frequent  t!ie  spot  until  the  mice  are  either  caught  or 
lightened  away.— J.  Corshill. 

Bain  Water. — Would  this,  caught  in  a  large  copper,  if  used  for 
watering  in  a  greenhouse,  be  injurious  to  the  plants  ? — J.  B.  C.  [No  ;  it 
would  be  the  best  you  could  use  if  fresh  and  clean.] 

Primulas  Destroyed  by  Grub3.— I  have  grown  a  large  batch 
of  Primula  sinensis  this  season,  which,  for  health  and  luxuriance,  I  have 
rarely  seen  surpassed  up  to  the  time  when  they  commenced  to  bloom, 
early  in  November,  when  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  plants  began  to  flag,  and  the  large  trusses  of  flowers  to  die 
down.  For  this  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  as  the  plants  had  received  due 
attention  with  regard  to  watering,  &c.,  and  they  were  placed  in  a  mode- 
rately dry  and  warm  conservatory,  where  Primulas  had  hitherto  done 
well.  On  examining  some  of  them,  however,  at  the  root  the  other  day,  I 
found  that  the  tap  roots  had  been  eaten,  and  th?t  a  grub  had  eaten  its 
way  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  plants,  a  circumstance  which  quite  ac- 
counted for  their  failure.  Having  never  experienced  such  a  disaster  in 
the  case  of  Primulas  before,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  have  witnessed  a  similar  occurence,  and,  it  so,  what  means 
were  adopted  to  destroy  tbe  grubs.— T.  Foote,  CIivblUii  Oout  t,  Somerset 
[The  grub  in  question  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  weevil  (Otiorbyncbus  snlea- 
tus  well  known  tor  the  injury  which  it  does  to  the  roots  of  plants.  It 
must  have  been  introduced  with  the  soil.— W.  W.  S.l 

Ferns  suitable  for  a  Cool  Conservatory.— I  am  much  obliged 
to  "  S.  D."  (p.  IS'i)  and  others  who  have  given  rae  lists  of  Ferns  suitable 
to  plant  in  a  cool  conservatory,  but  as  I  fear  that  some  of  them  from  their 
size  would  scarcely  be  adapted  for  my  purpose,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  place  tor  which  they  are  required. 
It  is  a  glass,  unheated  structure,  forming  the  entrance  to  my  residence, 
and  so  shaded  that  it  only  gets  a  little  sun  in  the  morning,  and  a  little  in 
the  summer  time  in  the  evening.  Nevertheless,  though  so  shady,  I  find 
that  flowers  brought  on  in  pots  elsewhere,  when  introduced,  do  exceed- 
ingly well  there,  and  remain  in  bloom  a  long  time,  and  it  is  now  (Deo.  2), 
quite  gay  with  Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Primulas,  Begonias,  Chry- 
santhemums, &.C.  There  are  two  borders  about  2  ft.  G  in.  wide  each,  with 
a  central  stone  path,  and  my  idea  is  to  plant  these  borders  permanently 
with  Ferns,  placing  my  flower  pots  among  and  between  them  so  as  to 
conceal  the  pots.  The  place  is  favourably  situated  aa  to  temperature  ;  I 
have  never  known  the  thermometer  lower  than  32."  If  "  S.  D."  or  any 
other  of  your  correspondents,  would  further  obUge  by  giving  me  a  list  of 
good  ornamental  Ferns,  just  suited  to  the  above  conditions,  bearing  in 
mind  my  restricted  limits,  I  should  be  glad,  and  the  information  may  ho 
useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  myself.  I  do  not  want  British  Ferns,  as 
many  of  them  grow  in  profusion  in  this  locality.— S.  Champ,  Bridport, 
Dorset. 

Wintering  Orange  Trees.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  which  of 
two  conservatories  is  most  suitable  for  wintering  large  Orange  trees— the 
one  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  from  45^  to  50'  or  the  other,  which  il 
not  artificially  heated?  also  a  tew  hints  as  to  their  culture  ?-H.  S.  W. 
[Orange  trees  require  more  heat  and  more  careful  treatment  than  they 
generally  receive  in  order  to  induce  them  to  yield  good  results.  During 
the  summer  months  it  is  usual  to  place  large  Orange  trees  growing  in 
pots  and  tubs  on  terrace  walks  and  in  similar  positions.  This  is  an  opera 
tion  which  may  be  carried  out  without  much  injury  to  the  plants,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  placed  in  such  positions  until  the  middle  of  June,  and 
are  taken  indoors  again  early  in  September,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a 
light,  airy  honse,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  about  50  during  win- 
ter and  spring,  instead  of  being  crammed  into  an  outhouse,  shed,  or  un- 
heated corridor,  to  lose  their  leaves  and  get  covered  with  filth  and  in- 
sects, as  is  too  often  the  case.  Few  plants  are  more  ornamental  than 
well-shaped  Orange  bushes  laden  with  fruit  and  blossoms,  and  they 
would  no  doubt  be  more  largely  grown  than  they  are  at  present  if  the 
conditions  of  their  successful  culture  were  better  understood.  The  best 
soil  for  Oranges  is  that  composed  of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  equal 
parts  well-decomposed  manure  or  leaf  mould,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
little  road  sand.  Some  cultivators  recommend  turfy  loam  and  fresh  horse 
manure.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm  in  the  pots  or  tubs,  good  drainage 
should  be  provided,  and  potting  of  established  plants  will  only  require 


to  be  done  once  in  five  or  six  years.  Light,  air,  sun,  and  heat  are  highly 
necessary  tor  the  perfect  growth  of  the  Orange,  although  established 
plants  will  exist  for  years  under  very  rough  treatment.  The  Orange  is 
liable  to  a  kind  of  black  fungus,  which  infests  its  leaves  and  gives  them 
a  very  unhealthy  appearance,  but  this  can  easily  be  removed  by  sponging 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  and,  indeed,  it  seldom  occurs  on  well-culti- 
Tated  plants.  Green  fly  is  destroyed  by  Quassia  chips  boiled  in  water  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  of  chips  to  the  gallon.  The 
■hoots  may  be  dipped  in  the  water  when  cool,  or  they  may  he  syringed 
with  it.  Scale  may  be  prevented  by  syringing  frequently  with  Quassia 
water;  and  it  may  be  efrectually  destroyed  by  methylated  spirits  of  wine 
applied  to  the  shoots  with  a  brush. — S.] 

Blaoii  Fly  on  Cherry  Trees.— I  have  no  doubt  that  if  "  B.  S." 
win  follow  up  any  of  the  recommendations  given  him  in  last  week's 
Gakden  (p.  526)  he  will  be  able  to  keep  both  black  and  green  fly  in  sub- 
jection, but  for  outside  work,  cultivators  will  easily  understand  that 
fumigating  is  the  least  practical  method  of  dealing  with  this  pest.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  good  Tobacco  juice, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  three  gallons  of  water.  The  water  may 
be  soft  or  hard,  but  I  consider  soft  water  preferable  if  it  can  be  had. 
Stir  the  water  and  juice,  so  as  to  mix  both  well  together,  and  apply  them 
with  the  syringeor  engine.  I  have  tried  dipping  the  points  of  the  shoots 
in  a  bason  containing  this  mixture,  but  I  consider  that  to  be  a  very  slow 
process ;  if  it  saves  a  little  material,  it  wastes  a  very  great  deal  of  time, 
and  where  there  are  a  good  many  trees  to  get  over,  the  time  saved  more 
than  pays  for  the  extra  material  used.  I  used  to  syringe  before  nailing  or 
fastening  in  the  young  shoots,  but  I  now  fasten  them  in  before  doing  so, 
and  I  consider  tbe  work  much  better  done,  as  the  shoots  are  held  in 
position  and  are  thus  subjected  to  the  whole  force  of  the  syringe  or  engine. 
"B.  S."  should  examine  the  trees  after  the  first  syringing  to  see  that  every 
fly  is  killed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  two  or  more  syringings  at  short 
intervals  if  they  should  again  make  their  appearance. — Jas.  Fai  rweather, 
Halston. 

Currants  losing  their  Bloom.  Buds  (p.  520).— I  expect  that 
sparrows  are  picking  the  buds  off  "  F.  W.  H.'s"  Currant  bushes.  My 
garden,  like  his,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  this  city,  and  my  experience  is 
that  these  little  depredators  pick  the  buds  off  my  Currant  and  (jooseberry 
bushes,  and  also  off  Plum  trees  trained  against  walls.  I  have  tried  many 
so-called  remeoies  to  prevent  them,  but  the  one  that  I  have  used  tor  these 
last  few  years  I  find  to  be  the  best  and  simplest,  viz. :  After  pruning  my 
bushes,  I  procure  some  white  worsted  or  knitting  cotton,  and  string  it 
several  times  from  side  to  side,  and  once  or  twice  across  the  bushes,  leav- 
ing it  there.  No  more  sparrows  come  near  them  ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
afraid  that  it  is  a  net  set  for  them.  If  *'  F.  W.  II."  will  try  this  plan,  I 
think  it  will  answer  his  purpose. — J.  D.,  Ripon,  Yorks. 

Quiekly-grown  Pine-apples.— In  reply  to  "H.  A.  B.  "  (p.  536), 
alloiv  me  to  say  th.it  the  fruits  from  the  old  stools  were  cut  last  April ; 
one  weighed  4  lb.  4  oz.,  the  other  other  4  lb.  13  oz.— M, 

Names  ot  Plants. — T.  TV.,  Torquay. — Cestrum  aurantiacum. 
F.  Banks, — Apparently  some  species  of  Lyoaste,  but  which  we  cannot  s.iy 
from  the  dead  specimen  sent.  W.  J. — The  erect  kind  is  Selaginella 
cuspidata  :  the  prostrate  one  S.  caesia. 

Questions. 

Eueharis  intermedia. — Can  any  of  yonr  readers  instruct  me  how 
to  flower  this  Eueharis  ?  I  have  no  difiiculty  with  E.  amazonica,  but 
many  cultivators  inform  me  that  they  have  never  succeeded  with  E.  in- 
termedia.—C.  E.  B. 

Binding  Compounds. — I  am  desirous  of  forming  a  perpendicular 
bank  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  there 
is  any  binding  mixture  suitable  for  that  purpose.  I  have  heard  that  sand 
and  chalk  make  a  binding  compound,  also  ashes  and  chalk.  I  should 
he  glad  of  information  on  the  subject,  also  stating  the  best  propor- 
tions. I  have  sand  on  my  ground,  and  chalk  exists  in  the  neighbourhood. 
— S.  F. 

Lamp  Heating. — I  have  recently  heated  a  small  greenhou'se  with 
a  paraffin  l.imp,  and  I  fancy  the  smoke  or  smell  from  it  has  injured  the 
plants.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  say  if  paraffin  is  injuri:>as,  and 
if  there  be  any  other  oil  better  suited  than  parafiin  tor  heating  a  small 
house  ? — A  SuBscitiBEn. 

Pollard  Oaks. — Some  Oaks  of  fifty  years  of  age  were  becoming 
crowded,  but  as  the  timber  was  not  then  required,  they  were  beheaded 
into  poles  ;  the  stems  soon  sprouted  from  top  to  bottom.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  this  system  ?  or  is  it  to  be  recommended  under  similar  circum- 
stances ? — C.  I. 

Pomegranates. — I  have,  I  believe,  a  double  Pomegranate,  in  the 
form  of  a  bush  3  ft.  high  and  3i  ft.  through.  It  came  from  France  two 
years  ago ;  it  made  4  in.  of  young  wood  last  year,  but  did  not  flower. 
Would  some  one  kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  it  ?  Should  I  repot  it 
now  ?  and  what  soil  should  I  use  ?  Will  it  require  cuttmg  back  ?  When 
ought  it  to  flower  ?  on  old,  or  young  wood  ? — C.  J. 

lee  Houses. — Will  any  reader  'of  The  Garden  tell  me  how  to  make 
an  ice  house  ?  I  propose  digging  out  the  clay  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  and  draining  it;  then  I  intend  building  what  I  have  to  build  in 
bricks,  covering  the  whole  with  clay  and  soil  and  planting  it  with  shrubs. 
About  what  size  should  such  a  house  be  for  a  private  family,  whether 
it  should  be  round  or  square,  and  what  thickness  of  earth  will  be  enough 
to  cover  it  ?— W.  U.  B. 
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"  Thia  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Abi  itself   is   Natuee."— ^Aiiieapeurc. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 
Allow  me,  once  again,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  relative 
to  the  floral  decoration  of  dumer-tablcs  on  Chistmas  Day. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  I  wrote  a  similar  paper  on  this 
subject  for  The  Garden,  and  in  it  I  gave  descriptions  of 
two  tables  florally  decorated— one  expensively,  and  the 
other  the  reverse.  I  shall  not  now,  however,  direct  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  arrangement  of  any  vase  or  stand, 
but  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  remarks  respecting 
what  flowers  and  foliage  look  best  when  subjected  to  arti- 
ficial light,  and  what  will  last  in  good  condition  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time.  As  to  the  size  and  number  of  the 
stands  to  be  employed,  that,  of  course,  must  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  tables  to  bo  decorated,  and  also  by  what 
the  decorators  may  have  in  their  possession ;  but,  where 
stands  are  abon.t  to  be  purchased,  I  should  recommend 
their  being  of  the  March  form,  with  trumpet,  or  the  trum- 
pet with  curved  branches.  I  have  myself  seen  and  deco- 
rated many  other  varieties  of  stands,  but  none  have  looked 
better  or,  indeed,  pleased  me  so  well  as  these  two  shapes. 
Next  to  bo  thought  of  comes  the  material  in  which  the 
flowers  are  to  be  kept  fresh.  This  is  nearly  always  either 
water.  Moss,  sand,  or  worked  clay.  Blooms  will  last 
longest  in  water,  the  next  best  material  for  this  purpose 
being  Moss ;  but  I  jjrefer  silver  sand  well  moistened,  as, 
though,  perhaps,  the  flowers  may  not  retain  their  freshness 
quite  so  long  in  it  as  if  they  were  in  water,  they  retain 
their  position  better  than  in  any  other  material.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  use  sand  only  in  flat  tazzas  or  similar 
designs,  as  in  trumpets  water,  of  course,  must  be  employed. 
At  this  season  I  prefer  arrangements  in  white  and  scarlet 
or  crimson  flowers  only  to  those  composed  of  mixed  tints  ; 
but  many  may  be  of  a  diii'erent  opinion,  so  I  shall  not 
wholly  limit  myself  to  those  shades.  For  large,  bold 
decorations  there  are  no  two  handsomer  or  more  useful 
flowers  grown  at  this  season  than  the  lovely  white  Arum 
Lily  and  the  scarlet  bracts  of  the  Poinsettia ;  the  latter 
can  be  obtained  in  diflerent  shades,  from  vivid  scarlet  to 
deep  crimson.  Large-sized  blooms  of  white  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  also  be  employed  with  good  efl'ect  in  floral 
arrangements.  Too  many  large  flowers  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  used,  as  they  tend  to  make  a  stand  look  heavy, 
but  when  they  are  employed  they  should  stand  out  well 
one  from  the  other,  and  if  thus  placed  in  the  bottom  tazza 
of  a  stand  they  look  very  much  better  than  smaller  flowers. 
Next  in  size  come  Camellias,  Eucharis,  Gardenias,  and 
Eoses,  all  of  -which  are  suited  for  portions  of  stands,  such 
as  second  tiers,  &c.,  or  for  mixing  amongst  the  larger 
kinds  just  enumerated.  Then  comes  a  size  smaller  still, 
viz..  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  half-blown  Rose-buds, 
Narcissi,  Primulas,  Stephanotis,  Tuberoses,  Azaleas,  Pan- 
cratium fragrans,  Neapolitan  Violets,  &c.,  all  equally  useful 
for  second  t.ers  or  for  specimen  glasses.  Lastly  in  the 
floral  list  come  those  light  and  elegant  varieties  which  are 
suited  for  trumpets,  and  which  give  a  light  finish  to  the 
whole  arrangement,  viz.,  such  flowers  as  those  of  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Roman  Hyacinth,  and  small  Paper-white 
Narcissus.     Many  varieties  of  Ferns  and  foliage  are  always 


obtainable,  but  none  last  so  well  as  the  old  favourite, 
Adiantum  cuueatum  ;  for  the  edges  of  tazzas  Pteris  serrn- 
lata  looks  well  and  remains  fresh  for  a  long  time  if  tho 
fronds  be  of  mature  growth — a  point  which  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  with  respect  to  all  Pei-ns,  as  young  fronds 
will  not  stand  when  cat  and  brought  into  the  hot,  dry  air 
of  a  room.  For  trailers  in  the  Fern  class  nothing  is  so 
effective  as  long  sprays  of  Lygodium  scandens  (the  creep- 
ing Pern).  Having  said  so  much  for  flowers  and  Ferns, 
I  must  not  forget  our  old  friends  the  Holly,  Ivy,  and 
Mistletoe,  without  which  one  could  hardly  realise  the 
season,  nor  would  the  decorations  be  complete  without 
them.  Sprays  of  these  plants  should  be  interspersed 
through  all  floral  arrangements  on  Christmas  Day.  For 
decorating  the  different  dishes  of  fruit  these  three  last- 
named  plants  will  be  found  most  effective ;  also  the  berry 
of  the  Arbutus,  which  looks  almost  like  the  small  fruit  of 
the  Siberian  Crab.  Take,  for  instance,  a  dish  of  purple 
Grapes,  and  what  will  come  out  better  against  their  rich 
deep  tint  than  little  sprigs  or  sprays  of  Golden  Holly  or  Ivy, 
and  the  crimson  berries  of  either  the  Holly  or  Arbutus,  or 
the  white  berries  of  the  Mistletoe.  Light-coloured 
Grapes,  again,  associate  well  with  the  small-leaved  Irish 
Ivy,  the  dark  green,  bright-leaved  Holly  and  its  scarlet 
berries,  all  of  which  have  a  charming  effect  at  this  season, 
and  in  like  manner  they  ca-n  be  adopted  for  decorating 
every  kind  of  fruit  that  may  be  on  the  table,  if  a  little 
forethought  be  given  as  to  which  combination  will  look 
best.  ANJfiE  Hassaed. 


A  GAEDEN  IN  CENTKAL  EUROPE. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  an  Englishman,  who  evidently  pos- 
sesses experience  in  garden  matters  and  good  taste,  criticising 
the  Imperial  Gardens  at  ScLonbrunn  (p.  365).  He  hit  off  all 
their  worst  points,  but  if  he  knew  the  Viennese  of  the  present 
day  he  would  see  some  need  for  the  "  immense  deserts  of 
gravel "  to  which  be  alludes,  and  also  for  the  interminable 
alleys,  with  their  inevitable  espaliers  of  Btech,  Maple,  and 
Hornbeam.  The  townspeople,  on  their  holidays  and  festivals, 
flock  to  these  really  fine  resorts  in  thousands  to  promenade, 
and  tor  amusement  and  music,  of  which  they  are  devoted 
admirers.  Then,  with  an  almost  tropical  sun,  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  the  old  planters  who  devised  these  much- 
abused  alleys  and  enormous  hedges.  Many  of  my  fellow  cul- 
tivators can  hardly  imagine  a  good  and  interesting  garden 
possible  without  its  usual  accompaniments  of  Laurels, 
American  plants,  Sweet  Bays,  Laurustinus,  and  Rhododen- 
drons. Such  gardens  are  here  in  Central  Europe  a  necessity, 
and  afford  as  much  enjoyment  to  their  possessors  as  others 
do  of  quite  a  different  cliaraoter.  It  may  be  considered 
heresy  to  say  so,  but  our  English  gardens  of  the  present  day 
lack  variety  and  beauty  of  foliage  in  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  they  are  being  reduced  both  by  owners  and  by  those 
in  charge  of  them  to  a  monotonous  dead  level.  Every  one 
plants  the  evergreens  just  mentioned  in  great  quantities,  and 
in  all  places,  right  or  wrong.  Thus,  lightness,  grace,  and 
breadth  are  lost,  the  views  are  confined,  and  a  decided  heavi- 
ness and  lumpithness  is  the  result.  In  town  gardens  exclu- 
siveness  may  be  allowable,  for  we  always  try  to  shut  ourselves 
up  from  our  neighbours,  but  in  the  open  country  the  case  is 
different.  Perhaps  some  one  will  have  the  courage  to  make  a 
departure  from  this  stereotyped  style,  which  has  greatly 
robbed  English  gardens  of  their  charms.  Foreigners  are, 
however,  delighted  with  them,  because  they  see  so  much  that 
is  new  to  them  in  style  and  material,  and  they  are  especially 
fond  of  the  greenness  and  freshness  of  English  lawns;  good 
turf  on  the  Continent  is  costly,  while  in  England  it  can  be 
obtained  with  little  or  no  care.  A  good  garden  in  this  part  of 
the  world  is  furnished  with  a  large  assortment  of  deciduous 
trees,  such  as  Red  American  Oaks,  Tulip  trees.  Maples,  Chest- 
nuts of  many  sorts.  Limes  (especially  the  American  kinds, 
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which  have  the  good  property  oE  blooming  late  and  of  retain- 
ing their  freshness  of  foliage  till  late  in  autumn),  Catalpas, 
Copper  Beeches,  Gymnooladus,  Sophoras,  Paulownias,  Ameri- 
can Walnuts,  and  Salisburia.  These  trees  yield  fine  foliage  in 
summer,  and  produce  beautiful  leaf  tints  in  autumn.  They 
are  planted  largely  in  groups,  consisting  each  of  five  or  sis 
trees  set  close  together,  the  trunks  of  specimens  1  ft.  or  more 
in  diameter  being  often  not  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  asunder. 
Individually,  such  trees  are  not  regular  or  symmetrical,  but 
they  form  charming  groups  for  the  artist  and  the  true  lover  of 
Nature,  both  of  whom  dislike  straight  stems  and  perfectly- 
balanced  specimens.  Two  or  three  kinds  of  trees  may  be 
allowed  in  a  group  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  character,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  fewer  the  better.  A  bright-berried  tree,  such  as 
the  Mountain  Ash  (yellow  or  red).  Crabs,  or  Sorbus,  may  be 
added,  as,  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  they  are  so  graceful. 
Thorns  are  admissible,  and  also  Buckthorns,  with  their  beau- 
tiful orange-red  fruits.  Large  groups  are  made  up  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  and  Alder,  and  it  is  only  on 
the  outsides  of  such  groups  that  one  finds  the  better  kinds  of 
plants.  The  Oriental  Plane  and  Tulip  trees,  the  American 
Oaks  and  Ailantus,  are  excellent  subjects  for  the  sides  of  walks 
and  roads,  their  large  foliage  affording  the  shade  so  much 
needed  when  the  thermometer  for  weeks  stands  at  30°  of 
warmth  (Reaumur). 

Evergreen  trees  consist  of  Thuja  plioata,  Warreaua,  occi- 
dentalis,  orieutalis,  Craigi,  sinensis  aurea,  and  Cnpressus 
Lawsoniana.  Juuiperus  virgiuiana  is  largely  planted,  not  only 
for  effect,  but  also  for  its  wood,  aud  for  its  fruits,  which  are 
made  into  a  sort  of  jam.  Associated  with  these  may  be  found 
Taxus  baccata  fastigiata,  drupacea,  erecta,  pendula,  and  aurea. 
Pinus  Sbrobus  is  grand  either  alone  or  grouped  with  the  Red 
Cedar  and  Pinus  maritima,  austriaca,  and  Cembra  are  also 
largely  used  in  groups  or  as  single  specimens.  The  common 
green  Holly  was  once  thought  to  be  unsuitable  ;  it  is,  however, 
now  planted  out,  but  only  in  the  shade,  as  it  is  found  to  suffer 
from  direct  sunshine,  but  not  from  25°  of  cold  (Reaumur). 
Picea  ^  nobilis  and  nobilis  glauoa,  Wellingtonia,  Thujopsis 
borealis.  Thuja  gigantea, Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Picea  Nordman- 
niana,  P.  lasiocarpa  and  P.  grandis,  are  all  quite  hardy  and  grow 
well.  The  three  last  will  make  excellent  forest  trees  if  seeds 
of  them  can  be  obtained  in  quantity.  Abies  viminalis,  orien- 
talis,  americana  alba,  and  canadensis,  are  also  at  home.  With 
such  materials  as  these,  one  can  easily  make  an  interesting 
and  enjoyable  garden.  Hardy  shrubs  of  a  deciduous  character 
are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  quoted  in  any  good  English 
catalogue,  and  the  best  kinds  are  largely  used,  and  mainly  in 
groups  of  one  variety  on  the  Grass,  or  singly  if  the  sort  pos- 
sesses a  good  habit  aud  flowering  properties. 

Virginian',  Creeper  aud  Veitch's  variety,  with  Aristoloohia 
Sipho,  Menispermum,  Ivy,  and  Clematis,  are  made  good  use  of 
here  on  living  trees,  on  walls,  in  beds,  and  as  edgings  and 
hanging  garlands.  Sophora  japonica  pendula  is  a  beautiful 
plant  for  lawn  decoration,  but  it  should  be  grafted  at  least 
10  ft.  from  the  ground.  Celtis  australis  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  masses,  especially  when  old ;  so  is  the  Judas  tree  (Cercis 
Siliquastrum).  Platanus  striata  makes  a  good  low  tree,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Ornus  Europaaa,  Ela;ignus  angusti- 
folia,  and  E.  sativa,  iEsculus  flava,  Pterocarya  cauea- 
sioa,  and  Bignonia  Catalpa.  Such  are  some  of  the 
chief  plants  which  the  climate  permits  the  landscape 
gardener  to  use,  in  his  imitation  of  Nature,  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale.  The  winter  here  is  nearly 
always  severe,  accompanied  by  much  snow ;  the  sum- 
mers, too,  are  very  trying,  and,  unless  abundance  of  water  be 
at  hand,  gardening  is  most  disheartening.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  for  four  months  no  rainfalls,  and  then  newly-planted 
shrubs  and  trees  invariably  die  if  not  well  watered  every  other 
day,  although  mulched  with  some  retentive  material.  It  is 
even  found  to  be  necessary,  during  hot  summers,  to  give  water 
regularly  to  plantations  which  have  been  planted  twenty  years. 

Moravia.  Sylvesims. 


plants  you  can  get,  and  plant  them  in  a  prepared  pit  4  ft.  or  6  ft. 
from  the  bole  of  the  tree  ;  connect  thia  pit  with  the  tree  bj  a  trench 
9  in.  or  12  in.  deep  ;  plant  the  climber  in  the  prepared  pic,  lay  the 
long  stem  along  the  trench  at  bottom,  cover  it  the  whole  length  of 
the  trench  with  a  bottomlesa  draining  pipe,  and  turf  the  whole 
neatly  over.  You  will  thus  have  a  trailing  plant  growing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  tree,  but  connected  with  it  by  means  of  an  under- 
ground stem.  In  this  way  even  the  choicest  standard  Roaea — too 
often  bare  and  unsightly — may  be  ornamented  with  Bome  delicate 
climber  without  detriment  to  the  Rose. — -TnoiiAS  Williams,  Orms- 
kirh. 


PROPAGATING. 


Honeysuckles  and  Clematises  oa  Trees.— There  would  be 
BomBdiHirultyiiiettabliehing  the  above  or  similar  plants  in  the  ex. 
hanatoi  soil  around  the  trunka  of  trees,  so  ag  to  enable  them  to  grow 
with  any  degree  of  vigour.     To  overcome  thia  procure  the  longest 


SPRING  PROPAGATION. 
In  large  private  establishments,  and  also  in  the  majority  of 
nurseries,  it  is  often  found  impossible  to  secure  the  desired 
amount  of  plants  for  summer  flower  gardening  and  other  pur- 
poses, by  the  ordinary  method  of  autumn  propagation.  It 
frequently  occurs  that  in  hot,  dry  summers,  such  plants  as 
Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  faU  to 
grow  with  that  freedom  which  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  an  abundance  of  healthy  cuttings.  If  too.  through  some 
unforseen  cause,  the  stock  of  any  particular  plant  happens  to 
run  low  at  housing  time,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  resort  to  a 
speedy  method  of  working  up  a  stock  in  the  spring.  In  the 
case  of  novelties,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  means  of  being 
able  to  quickly  increase  them.  The  wood  of  many  plants  is 
in  a  better  condition  in  spring  for  cuttings  than  later  in  the 
season.  A  small  propagating  house  heated  by  hot  water,  or 
a  brick  pit  filled  with  tan,  is  indispensable  for  this  purpose. 
The  chief  point  is,  the  means  of  creating  at  will,  and  steadily 
maintaining  a  brisk,  moist  heat  both  night  and  day.  If  this 
accommodation  can  be  commanded,  then  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  rapidly  increasing  all  the  so-called  soft-wooded 
material.  Such  plants  as  Verbenas,  Celosias,  Alternantheras, 
Cupheas,  and  Lobelias,  will,  of  course,  be  wintered  in  store 
pots,  and  supposing  that  they  have  been  kept  perfectly  cool, 
and  are  fairly  healthy,  they  will  be  in  good  order  tor  intro- 
ducing into  heat  the  first  week  in  January.  But  here  caution 
must  be  exercised  not  to  increase  the  heat  too  suddenly,  as  too 
great  a  change  will  debilitate  the  plants  to  a  serious  extent. 
Daring  January,  the  day  temperature  may  be  55o,  and  that 
of  the  night  -IS^.  As  the  days  lengthen,  the  average  tempera- 
ture may  be  increased  until,  in  March,  the  maximum  of  70°  by 
day  and  60°  by  night  be  attained.  On  bright  sunny  days 
the  thermometer  will  naturally  run  up  much  higher,  when  a 
corresponding  rise  of  higher  temperature  may  be  given.  Great 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  giving  air,  as  draughts  of  any 
kind  are  very  injurioas,  and  so  is  hot  sunshine.  The  cuttings 
being  tender,  must  be  screened  from  all  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
In  a  house  devoted  to  propagating  purposes  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  provision  made  for  bottom-heat,  which  is  best 
furnished  by  a  hot-water  pipe  to  be  heated  independently  of 
the  rest  of  the  house.  The  stage  ou  which  the  pots  are  placed 
should  be  quite  close  and  covered  with  ashes,  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre, 
which  must  be  occasionally  turned  over  and  well  wetted  so 
that  a  gentle,  dewy  moisture  may  continually  arise  therefrom. 
About  the  beginning  of  February  propagation  may  commence 
by  taking  off  the  most  advanced  cuttings.  If  a  large  stock 
be  required  do  not  cut  too  closely.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  undue  haste.  If  the  plant  from  which  the  cuttings  are 
taken  be  checked  at  the  outset  it  will  have  a  vast  influence  ou 
the  after  produce. 

There  are  two  methods  of  striking  the  cuttings ;  they  may 
either  be  inserted  in  pots  specially  prepared  for  them,  or  they 
may  be  dibbled  into  a  bed  of  sand  and  potted  after  they  have 
become  rooted.  Both  plans  have  their  respective  advantages, 
the  latter  requires  the  least  amount  of  labour  and  demands 
less  care  in  watering,  but  the  former  is  handiest  if  the  space 
be  limited,  as  each  pot  may  be  removed  to  other  quarters  as 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  fairly  established,  where  they  may 
remain  until  convenience  is  found  for  potting  them  off.  4-iu. 
pots  are  best  for  this  purpose.  They  should  be  filled  about 
one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage,  and  then  to  within 
1  in,  of  the  rim  with  free,  light  soil,  covering  the  whole  with 
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silver  sand  and  filling  the  pots  quite  full.  Verbenas  are  easily 
propagated.  If  only  a  piece  of  stern  with  a  pair  of  leaves 
attached  be  inserted  they  will  root  all  up  the  stem.  Lobelias, 
Alternantheras,  and  miny  such  plants  do  not  require  to  be 
cut  to  a  joint ;  they  root  freely  up  the  stems  if  in  sufficient 
heat.  Ageratums,  Centaureas,  Petunias,  and  all  such  plants 
as  are  more  or  less  of  a  woolly  character  are  best  cut  to  a 
joint.  Spring  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  many  kinds  of 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  &c.  Plants 
that  have  been  forced  for  bloom  will  furnish  good  cnttings 
which  will  readily  strike  at  that  season.  Pelargoniums  of  all 
kinds  will  also  strike  freely,  but  they  require  different  treat- 
ment. They  should,  when  inserted,  be  put  upon  a  shelf  near 
the  ventilators,  where  they  get  a  circulation  of  air  around 
them.  Do  not  insert  them  deeply,  and  only  water  them  when 
quite  dry  and  on  fine  days.  All  the  tricolors,  bronzes,  and 
variegated  kinds  do  well  thus  treated.  The  old  plants 
will  break  again  freely,  and  will  form  better  ma- 
terial than  if  not  headed  down.  The  Lemon-scented  Ver- 
bena will  also  root  readily,  but  cuttings  of  it  are  easily 
affected  by  fluctuations  of  atmosphere,  and,  if  once  they  flag, 
they  inevitably  damp  off.  Covering  them  with  a  hand-glass  in 
the  daytime  will  ensure  them  against  accidents  of  this  kind. 
April  and  May  are  good  months  to  propagate  the  double 
Primulas.  Place  them  under  a  hand-light  in  ii-in.  pots,  taking 
the  glasses  off  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  leaving  a  little  air 
on  at  night.  Thus  treated,  ninety-five  per  cent,  may  be  relied 
on  to  root.  Centaureas  strike  well  from  spring  cuttings  ;  the 
wood,  then,  is  devoid  of  that  wooliness  for  which  this  genus  is 
remarkable.  They  make  roots  as  freely  as  Verbenas.  They 
should,  however,  be  inserted  in  small  pots,  the  roots  being  so 
brittle  that  they  break  when  potted  off  from  store  pots.  Fuch- 
sias, too,  should  be  struck  in  small  pots,  and  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  potbound,  but  should  be  grown  on  without 
check. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  any  one  kind  of  plant  be  required, 
then,  as  the  cuttings  root,  they  may  be  removed  to  the  cooler 
end  of  the  house,  when  they,  in  time,  will  furnish  others. 
Considerable  attention  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  watering,  as, 
although  they  must  never  get  dry,  yet  excess  of  moisture 
amongst  them  will  have  to  be  guarded  against.  They  will 
require  constant  supervision  in  the  way  of  cutting  out  dead  and 
decaying  leaves,  for  which  a  small  pair  of  sharp  scissors  will 
be  found  the  most  useful.  Watering  should  always  be  per- 
formed about  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  it  is  then  better  seen 
what  is  in  need  of  watering,  and  the  foliage  dries  before  night. 
With  respect  to  the  admission  of  air,  there  will  be  need  of 
but  little,  except  what  can  be  given  at  the  top  of  the  house 
the  air  merely  requires  changing,  no  brisk  circulation  being 
allowable.  If  the  front  part  of  the  house  be  of  brickwork,  a 
wooden  flap  here  and  there  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  season,  these  will  scarcely  be  needed.  The 
main  secret  of  success  in  propagating  is  attention ;  a  slight 
amount  of  neglect,  either  in  watering,  shading,  or  ventilating 
will  produce  such  effects  as  the  initiated  know  full  well  cannot 
be  remedied  by  any  amount  of  after  care.  The  successful  pro- 
pagator is  generally  the  first  at  his  work,  and  the  last  to  leave 
it.  I  have  known  some  who  carried  their  attention  so  far  as  to 
prefer  making  their  own  fires,  and  attending  to  them  themselves, 
the  whole  winter  through,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they 
achieved  great  success.  Propagating  probably  taxes  the  inge- 
nuity and  exercises  the  faculties  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  gardening,  and  if  tedious,  and  causing  at  times  some  anxiety, 
there  is  intense  satisfaction  in  finding  that  one's  care  is  requited 
by  the  increase  of  useful  plants.  J.  Cornhili. 
Syfleet.         


Gladioli  Wintered  Out-of-doors. — It  has  been  my  practice 
for  some  years  past  to  kave  oar  Gladioli  in  the  ground  all  the  winter, 
taking  them  up  once  in  three  or  four  years  and  transplanting  them. 
When  the  tops  are  dead  I  cut  them  off  near  the  ground  and  give  a 
good  coating  of  halt-decayed  manure  and  leaves  before  frost  seta 
in  ;  this,  I  find,  to  be  suffioient  protection,  the  soil  here  being  a 
light,  sharp  loam.  I  have  sometimes  had  the  early  kinds  damaged 
by  late  spring  frosts.  It  is,  1  think,  incorrect  to  say  that  bulbs 
taken  up  and  dr.'ei  till  spring  do  not  produce  as  fine  spikes  as  those 
left  in  the  ground.    I  know  a  very  extensive  grower  and  breeder  o' 


Gladioli,  whose  seedlings  every  year  are  numbered  by  thousands, 
besides  a  general  stock  ;  these  are  all  taken  up  every  year,  dried, 
cleaned,  and  labelled,  and  yet  at  every  exhibition  at  which  they  have 
been  shown  they  have  carried  off  most  of  the  prizes  for  years  past. 
When  in  full  bloom,  so  fine  and  varied  are  they,  a  sight  of  them  is 
one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. — W.  Bivees,   Wiorton,  Maidstone. 


FORWARDING  EARLY   CROPS. 

Although  hot-water  involves  much  less  trouble  in  forwarding 
early  crops  than  fermenting  material,  yet  there  is  no  warmth 
so  regular  and  congenial  for  the  purpose  as  a  good  bed  of 
leaves,  such  as  those  of  Oak  or  Chestnut,  which,  got  together 
before  they  lose  their  virtues,  hold  heat  for  a  considerable 
period.  To  catch  them  at  their  best  they  should  not  only  be 
collected  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  shed,  but  when 
they  are  in  a  moderately  dry  condition,  for,  if  wet,  the  fermen- 
tation is  either  excessively  violent  or  so  imperfect  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  service  unless  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  stable 
manure.  The  two  combined,  if  turned  over  a  few  times  and 
thoroughly  sweetened  by  allowing  the  rank  steam  and  gases 
to  escape,  form  an  admirable  bed  for  forcing  Asparagus,  but 
to  have  this  esculent  in  perfection  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, it  is  necessary  to  have  it  in  pits,  where  there  is  a  hot- 
water  pipe  running  along  the  front,  without  which  there  is  not 
sufficient  top-heat  to  admit  of  giving  air  to  get  the  heads  of 
their  proper  colour  and  flavour.  To  have  Asparagus  really 
good  the  temperature  should  range  between  .50*^  and  GO'  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  in  addition  to  which  light 
has  great  influence  upon  it,  and  it  is  important  therefore  that 
it  be  admitted  as  freely  as  can  be  done  by  having  clean  glass, 
and  the  covering,  if  any,  removed  from  it  in  the  morning  as 
early  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Next  to  forced  Asparagus,  Potatoes  are  considered  the 
greatest  luxury  in  the  vegetable  way,  and  there  is  no  plan  of 
obtaining  these  so  good  as  growing  them  on  a  gentle  hotbed, 
as,  although  warmth  is  required  for  the  roots,  the  cooler  in 
reason  the  tops  can  be  kept  the  better  and  more  satisfactory 
will  the  crop  be.  Heat  above  only  produces  long,  attenuated 
haulm,  and  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  if  there  is  at  any 
time  a  deficiency  of  air  or  sun  to  thicken  and  consolidate  the 
growth  and  foliage,  the  latter  of  which,  when  under  confine- 
ment, always  comes  thin  and  flimsy  in  texture.  One  advantage 
in  growing  early  Potatoes  is  that  the  frame  may  be  made  to  do 
double  duty,  and  thus  economise  space,  as,  between  the  rows. 
Cauliflower  or  Lettuce  may  be  sown  and  raised,  or  a  crop  of 
Radishes  obtained  and  cleared  off  long  before  they  can  be  got 
in  the  open,  however  favoured  a  border  or  position  they  may 
have.  In  order  to  get  these  well  in  advance  of  the  Potatoes 
it  is  always  advisable  to  soak  the  seeds  a  few  hours  in  warm 
water  before  sowing,  which  accelerates  its  germination  con- 
siderably, but,  when  this  is  done,  it  should  be  well  timed,  so  as 
to  have  the  bed  all  ready,  with  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in  the 
soil,  otherwise  the  tender  germs  get  a  chill,  and  instead  of 
having  handsome-shaped  Radishes  they  are  all  fangs  and  roots. 
Where  frames  are  now  in  use,  and  it  may,  on  that  account,  be 
desirable  to  defer  making  up  hotbeds  for  Potatoes,  they  may  be 
forwarded  very  miach  by  placing  them  on  end  in  boxes,  filled 
with  sifted  leaf  soil,  so  as  to  just  cover  the  crowns  of  the 
tubers,  and  if  then  stood  in  any  warm  shed  or  house  they  will 
form  strong  shoots,  round  which  a  quantity  of  roots  will  be 
emitted,  so  that  each  Potato  may  be  lifted  and  planted  with  a 
large  ball  without  suffering  the  least  check  if  the  planting  is 
done  in  a  careful  manner.  A  very  good  way  of  getting  a  few 
early  is  to  get  some  large  pots  and  place  two  or  three  tubers 
in  each,  according  to  their  size,  when  they  may  be  set  in  any 
light,  airy  house,  where  they  can  get  a  little  heat,  and  after- 
wards plunged  in  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  to  finish  them 
off.  The  pots  at  starting  should  only  be  about  half  filled  with 
light  soil,  as  they  do  better  earthed  up  later  on  when  the  tops 
get  advanced  and  require  support  to  keep  them  erect. 

Seakale  may  be  forced  to  any  extent  with  a  few  cartloads  of 
leaves  shot  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  by  digging  up  the 
roots  and  plunging  them  therein,  the  bulk  of  ours  being 
brought  on  in  this  manner  before  tin;  leaves  come  into  use  for 
hotbed  work,  and  while  they  would  otherwise  be  lying  idle. 
The  plan  we  adopt  is  to  pack  the  roots  tightly  in  rich  soil  in 
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large  pots,  over  which  others  of  the  same  dimensions  are 
nverted,  and  sh'ghtly  covered  to  exclude  the  light,  when  the 
heads  come  slowly  on,  are  oE  large  size,  and  of  most  perfect 
whiteness  and  quality.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  growing 
Seakale,  by  making  huge  beds  of  fermenting  material  over  it 
in  the  open  ground,  involves  so  much  labour  that  the  produce 
is  in  no  manner  commensurate ;  and  as  fine  roots,  with  large 
developed  crowns,  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  one  season  from 
the  time  of  planting,  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  still  go  to  the 
trouble  and  tolerate  the  litter  and  untidy  look  it  occasions. 
Besides  forcing  well  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  as  above  named.  Sea- 
kale  may  be  brought  on  almost  anywhei-e  if  there  be  heat 
available,  as  there  is  always  near  chimneys  or  furnaces  in  use, 
or  where  hot-water  pipes  run  underground  before  reaching  the 
houses  they  are  intended  to  warm.  Such  places  made  the 
most  of  will  yield  a  large  supply  and  answer  equally  well  for 
Rhubarb,  but  as  the  heat  so  obtained  is  of  a  dry  nature,  the 
soil  immediately  surrounding  the  roots  should  be  kept  well 
watered  to  prevent  them  from  shrivelling. 

A  little  later  on,French  Beans  do  far  beUer  planted  out  on  hot 
beds,  than  they  ever  do  with  their  roots  confined  to  the  limited 
area  of  a  pot,  however  well  they  may  be  attended  to,  and  it  a 
pit  can  be  made  use  of  with  a  pipe  for  top  heat,  they  succeed 
almost  as  satisfactorily  as  when  planted  out  in  the  open.  The 
steam  arising  from  manure  and  leaves,  impregnated  as  it  is  with 
ammonia,  is  very  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  as  it 
not  only  wards  o£f  red  spider,  which  are  generally  so  trouble- 
some to  Beans  grown  under  glass  ;  but  the  leaves,  no  doubt. 
absorb  some  of  its  nutritive  properties  on  which  the  roots  feed 
likewise,  when  it  is  passing  through  the  soil.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  to  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  raising 
Cucumbers  and  Melons,  that  there  is  uo  place  where  they  do 
so  well  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  as  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and 
many  who  grow  them  on  trellises  in  houses  after,  prefer 
sowing  their  seed  and  nursing  the  plants  on  in  the 
genial  atmosphere  such  a  situation  affords.  A  small  frame 
will  render  much  good  service  for  all  purposes  of  this  kind, 
and  the  most  useful  way  of  making  it  up  is  to  have  a  few 
rough  faggots  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  of  driving  fresh 
heat  under  by  means  of  linings,  instead  of  having  so  large  a 
body  of  stuff  at  starting.  The  linings  can  then  be  added  to, 
or  renewed  at  pleasure,  and  a  tolerably  regular  temperature 
thus  kept  up.  S.  W. 


A  DECEMBER  AFTERXOON  AT  KEW. 
All  who  love  their  gardens  should  now  and  then  pay  a  visit  to 
Kew.  The  rich  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  capable  of 
affording  valuable  lessons  to  the  planter  at  all  seasons  of  the 
vear,  and  now  that  many  of  the  hardy  plants  of  old  English 
gardens  are  coming  to  the  fore  again,  where  can  one  see  them 
so  well  as  at  Kew  P  Then,  again,  there  are  the  many  rich  col- 
lections of  exotics  under  glass  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  worthy,  both  as  regards  extent  and  keeping 
of  a  great  national  establishment.  From  an  educational  point 
o  view,  one  of  the  great  advantages  possessed  by  Kew  over 
private  establishments  or  nurseries  is  the  generally  clear 
manner  in  which  the  plants  are  named  ;  and  the  free  way  in 
which  one  is  allowed  to  move  about  is  a  great  boon  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  familiarise  themselves  witli  the  various  forms 
of  vegetable  life  which  are  here  so  abundant.  On  a  winter's 
day  the  glass  houses  will  generally  be  the  most  attractive,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  large  temperate 
house.  Many  of  the  specimens  here  are  of  large  size,  thus 
giving  one  an  idea  of  their  development  in  their  native 
country.  The  Acacias  will  shortly  be  a  special  feature  in  the 
house.  Already  one  or  two  of  them  are  beginning  to  show 
colour,  and  the  others  have  thrown  out  their  globular  or,  in 
certain  species,  elongated  heads  of  flower,  which,  during  the 
next  three  months,  will  be  mas.«es  of  bright  colour.  Those 
whose  memories  carry  them  back  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
will  recollect  the  handsome  specimens  of  Acacias  that  were 
common  then  in  many  conservatories,  but  which  are  now  suc- 
ceeded by  plants  not  half  so  valuable  or  showy.  Everything, 
however,  comes  to  the  surface  in  turn.  Acacias  will  again  be 
sought  after,  and  I  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  hasten  that 
time  as  a  visit  about  next  February  to  the  temperate  house  at 


Kew.  The  following  kinds  are  free  bloomers  (and  their  habit  of 
growth  is  so  elegant  that  they  are  ornamental  when  not  in  tlj  wer) , 
viz.,  Acacia  pulohella,  armata,longifolia  var.  floribuuda,  grandis, 
verticillata,  linearis,  Drummondii,  leprosa,  platyptera  (now  in 
flower),  hybrida,  diffusa,  vestita,  and  Riceana.  The  latter  is  an 
excellent  winter-bloomiug  kind,  well  adapted  for  training  up 
the  rafters  in  a  greenhouse.  Its  sprays  have  an  elegant 
drooping  habit,  and  its  yellow  flowers  are  freely  produced. 
Acacias  are  equally  at  home  as  pot  plants,  or  planted  out  in  the 
border  of  a  conservatory,  and  many  of  the  free-growin"  kinds 
are  desirable  subjects  with  which  to  cover  a  wall  or  to  furnish 
a  pillar,  or  any  other  naked  surface  under  glass.  The  Poly- 
galas  are  also  deserving  of  mention  as  conservatory  plants. 
They  are  seldom  altogether  flowerless,  and  their  bright  pea- 
shaped  blossoms  are  very  pretty.  The  views  from  the  galleries 
in  both  the  temperate  and  the  Palm-houses  are  very  intsrestin"-, 
the  vegetation  looked  down  upon  being  so  different  from  what 
is  met  with  in  this  country  in  the  open  air.  Here  may  be  seen 
Araucarias  towering  up  to,  and  in  one  instance  actually  touch- 
ing the  roof ;  wide-spreading  Palms  and  tree  Ferns,  and  long, 
slender  Bamboos — in  fact  such  a  picture  as  is  that  here  pre- 
sented, could  be  found  nowhere  else. 

In  one  of  the  circular  annexes  or  wings  at  the  end  of  the 
temperate  house  is  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Aloes  and 
Cacti.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  effect  produced  by  this 
class  of  plants  upon  visitors  who  had  never  previously  seen 
such  an  assemblage  of  grotesque  vegetible  forms.  Their 
singular  appearance  seems  to  open  up  a  new  world  to  them. 
In  the  Palm-house  Strelitzia  reginae  is  in  flower.  It  is  an 
interesting  oldMusad,  and  its  singular  blue  and  yellow  flowers, 
bDrne  on  long,  stout  stems,  are  at  this  season  and  onward  very 
effective.  Tillandsia  splendens,  a  Bromeliaceous  plant,  with  a 
marbled  aspect,  would  form  a  striking  object  in  a  small  collec- 
tion of  stove  plants.  At  this  season,  when  flowers  are  scarce, 
Strobilanthes  isophylla  is  worthy  of  notice  from  its  dwarf, 
bushy  habit,  and  the  profusion  of  pale  lilac  flowers  which  it 
produces.  The  variegated  Pig  (Ficus  Pearcei)  has  breadth  of 
foliage  to  recommend  it ;  and  as  an  easily-grown  decorative 
plant  for  a  warm  conservatory,  Holcus  sacoharatus,  from  its 
light,  elegant  growth,  would  give  character  in  winter. 
The  .collection  in  the  tropical  house  near  the  Kew  Green 
entrance  is  always  attractive.  Beauty  of  form,  even  when  des- 
titute of  bright  colour,  has  charms  for  most  people.  But  many 
tropical  plants  have  brilliant.coloured  leaves,  and  for  a  mode- 
rate-sized stove  there  is  no  class  of  plants  more  effective  than 
the  M^^antas.  They  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  rough,  fibry 
peat,  crushed  charcoal,  and  sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage  and 
abundance  of  moisture,  form  the  chief  requisites.  The  fol- 
lowing are  selected  from  the  Kew  collection,  viz,,  Maranta 
fasciata,  Lindeniana,  rosea  lineata,  porteana,  Veitehi,  zebrina, 
and  splendida.  Amongst  the  Ferns,  at  which  I  had  only  just 
time  to  glance,  Adiautum  a;thiopicura  seemed  well  worthy  of 
notice.  It  has  a  tall,  slender,  elegant  habit,  and  although  intro- 
duced long  ago,  it  is  still  rare. 

Now,  when  locomotion  is  so  easy  and  rapid,  the  impetus  that 
Kew  is  capable  of  giving  to  gardening  assumes  an  importance 
which  it  did  not  possess  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  One  can 
now  leave  home  in  the  country,  80  or  100  miles  away,  reach 
London  by  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
spend  four  or  five  hours  at  Kew,  and  be  back  home  again  in 
the  evening.  I  look  upon  Kew  as  a  Urge  national  school  of 
gardening,  and  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  country 
people  if  they  could  obtain  admission,  say  by  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  the  usual  late  hour  in  the  day.  I  shall 
probably  be  told  that  gardeners,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, can  already  gain  admittance  by  attending  at  the  curator's 
office  and  inscribing  their  name  and  the  object  of  their  visit  in 
a  book.  That  this  is  a  boon  I  do  not  deny,  but  why  retain 
even  this  much  of  rod  tapeism  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  un- 
necessary. E.  Hobday. 

The  Weather  in  Ireland.— The  weather  here  is  very  severe 
for  this  part  of  Ireland.  At  the  present  moment  (seven  o'clock 
Monday  night)  we  register  21°  of  frost.  We  had  19'  last  night' 
21'  on  Saturday,  20"  on  Friday,  16°  on  Thnrsday,  18°  on  Wedne.-d.y, 
19'  on  Tuesday.  All  outdoor'' garden  operations  are  at  a  staudatill,  the 
frost  being  too  severe  even  For  trenching. — J.  Clews,  Kelts,  Co  Meath. 
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ADIANTUM  EDGEWOETHI. 
Tuis  is  a  distinct  and  useful  Feni,  and  one  which  thrives  well 
in  an  intermediate  temperature.  It  is  closely  related  to 
A.  caudatum,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  pinna3,  which  are 
more  deeply  cut,  glaucous,  and  altogether  more  ornamental 
than  those  of  A.  caudatum.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  basket 
Ferns,  and  it  also  looks  well  when  grown  in  suspended  pot.". 
It  is  largely  used  by  Mr.  Wills  for  suspending  amongst  tall 
plants  in  decorations  in  which  choice  materials  are  employed, 


AdiaLtum  Kdgev\orLhi, 

and  our  woodcut  was  prepared  from  one  of  his  plants.  It  comes 
from  the  Himalayas,  China,  and  other  parts ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
Tern  which  has  a  wide  distribution.  S. 


Aponogetondistachyonin  Small  Aquaria.— This  iuterestiDg 
aquatic  plant  may  be  grown  in  email  glass  cases  in  dwelling-housea 
with  good  results.  We  lately  saw  a  small  square  glass  aquariara  in 
which  Eeveral  plants  of  it  in  small  pots  were  growing  freely,  and 
showing  flower.  The  pota  were  submerged  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  or  7  in., 
and  their  surface  was  covered  with  stones  and  sbellg,  which  also 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  case.  A  little  air  at  the  top  is  necessary, 
and  also"  fresh  water  occasionally,  to  ensure  healthy  growth. 


STOVE    CLIMBERS. 

Climbing  or  trailing  plants  that  will  bear  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory temperature  are  plentiful  enough,  but  for  embellish- 
ing the  roof  of  a  stove  the  choice  of  varieties  is  more  limited. 
What  they  lack  in  numbers,  however,  is  fully  made  up  by  the 
gorgeous  display  several  of  tbera  make,  and  the  great  value  of 
their  flowers  for  cutting,  Take  the  Bougainvilleas,  for  in- 
stance, the  rich  inflorescence  of  which  is  so  telling  and  effec- 
tive as  to  quite  brighten  up  any  epergne  or  vase  they  may  be 
used  in,  and  besides  being  of  the  most  enduring  character  in- 
water,  when  once  the  plants  begin  to  bloom  there  is  no  end  to 
the  supply  they  afford.  From  one  planted  out  and  trained 
under  the  ridge  where  it  has  a  straight  run  of  20  ft.  or  so,  I 
believe  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  any  time  from. 
the  end  of  January  up  to  May  I  could  cut  as  much  as  a  man 
could  fairly  carry.  Most  cf  the  branches  generally  range  from 
li  ft.  to  b  ft.  or  6  ft.  long,  laden  throughout  with  lovely-coloured 
bracts,  which,  seen  under  a  full  play  of  light  above,  have  a 
most  imposing  appearance.  The  first  to  bloom  is  B.  speoiosa, 
which  is  decidedly  the  most  useful  of  them  all,  and  should  have 
a  place  in  every  stove  ;  but  where  room  is  limited,  the  best  way 
is  to  keep  it  in  a  pot,  box,  or  tub,  where  its  roots  can  be  re- 
stricted and  always  under  control,  as  then  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  withhold  water  so  as  to  assist  in  inducing  a  thorough  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood,  without  which  it  never  flowers  in  the  free 
manner  it  is  capable  of.  Planted  out  it  generally  grows  too 
rampant  and  requires  much  thinning  and  cutting,  but  with  a 
limited  larder  it  can  be  starved  into  subjection  at  will  and  easily 
kept  within  bounds.  As  plenty  of  light  and  sun  is  essential 
to  success  in  getting  this  splendid  climber  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  the  best  way  to  manage  it  is  to  train  it  up  with  a 
clear  naked  stem  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  ran  its 
leader  along  a  tightly-strained  wire  within  9  in.  or  so 
of  the  glass.  Any  side  shoots  it  may  then  form  should  be  laid 
in  something  after  the  manner  those  of  a  Vine  are,  and 
it  is  on  these  the  flowers  appear.  In  order  to  give  the  plant  a 
long  season's  growth,  and  afford  plenty  of  time  to  become 
thoroughly  mature,  what  pruning  it  requires  ought  to  be  taken 
in  hand  directly  the  leaf-bracts  fade,  when  most  of  the  shoots 
that  have  borne  them  may  be  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave  room  for 
fresh  ones  to  follow  and  occupy  their  places.  It  generally 
happens  that  more  of  these  show  than  are  required,  and  the 
best  plan  is  to  rub  them  out  at  once,  especially  all  such  as  are 
strong,  and  appear  likely  to  take  the  lead,  as  they  are  only 
robbers,  and  are  generally  very  shy  in  blooming.  Twiggy 
shoots,  about  the  size  of  a  straw  or  less,  are  the  best  for  this, 
and  such  as  these  .should  be  encouraged  till  they  have  attained 
suflicieut  length  to  be  serviceable,  when,  to  check  further 
growth,  water  spaiingly  till  the  autumn,  at  which  time  the 
ball  of  earth  may  be  brought  to  such  a  condition  of  dryness  as 
to  induce  thorough  rest  till  about  Christmas,  and  then  the 
plant  should  be  gradually  started  again.  Being  naturally  free- 
growing,  any  kind  of  soil  partaking  of  a  fibry,  sandy  nature, 
suits  to  pot  it  in,  but  whatever  is  used  should  not  contain 
manurial  matter,  as  any  stimulant  applied  during  the  early 
stages  only  forces  strong  wood,  and  is  only  required  when  the 
feeding  ground  becomes  exhausted,  a  time  when,  if  given  in 
the  liquid  form,  it  is  of  much  service,  and  will  keep  a  plant 
healthy  for  years.  B.  glabra,  although  not  so  useful  as  its 
congener  above-named,  is  a  very  serviceable  variety  to  succeed 
it,  as  it  begins  to  come  in  just  as  B.  speciosa  is  fading,  and 
continues  to  blossom  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months, 
and,  when  planted  out  in  a  warm  house,  it  may  be  had  even  as 
late  as  Christmas.  The  habit  of  this  species  is  to  prodnce  its 
flowers  on  the  young  wood  as  it  grows,  and  the  way,  therefore, 
to  manage  it  is  to  spur  it  in  in  the  spring.  One  advantage  in 
growing  B.  glabi'a  is  that  it  does  not  require  much  heat,  a?  if 
kept  dry  at  the  root,  it  will  winter  safely  in  the  temperature 
of  an  ordiuar}-  pieenhouse,  although  under  such  conditions 
it  becomes  leafless  during  the  winter.  As  a  pot  plant 
trained  on  a  trellis  it  is  of  much  value  for  conservatory 
decoration  and  exhibition  purposes,  and  when  shown  in  <»ood 
condition  always  has  great  weight  with  the  judges.  CJero- 
dendrou  Ballourianum  is  another  stove  climber  of  rare 
merit,  good  alike  for  pots  or  planting  out,  its  branched  cymes 
of    creamy-white    bracts,    with    brilliant  -  coloured,    star-like 
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corollas  peeping  from  them,  havinp;  a  most  striking  and  beau- 
tiful effect.  Plants  of  this,  with  plenty  of  well-ripened  wood 
in  them,  started  now  will  soon  be  in  flower,  or  young  ones 
potted  or  planted  out  and  grown  on  freely  during  the  summer 
may  be  had  in  fine  condition  by  the  autumn.  Fibry  peat  with 
a  good  dash  of  sand  and  free  drainage  suits  it  best,  and  to  ripen 
the  twining  shoots  which  it  forms,  the  way  is  to  gradually  with- 
hold water  till  the  leaves  flag,  and  only  give  just  suSicient  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  till  a  month  or  so  of  the  time  they 
are  required  in  bloom.  Trained  under  the  rafters  of  a  stove 
and  allowed  to  festoon  therefrom,  Clerodendrou  Balfourianum 
forms  a  fine  ornament,  and  contrasts  well  with  Passiflora  priu- 
ceps,  the  long  racemes  of  deep  crimson  flowers  of  which  always 
command  admiration.  This  is  a  plant  that  likes  strong  heat, 
and  always  does  best  planted  out  where  it  can  have  plenty  of 
root  room  and  a  tolerably  rich  run  in  which  to  feed.  Like  all 
the  Passifloras,  it  is  easily  managed  and  not  at  all  subject  to 
insects  of  any  kind;  and,  being  of  a  remarkably  free-blooming 
habit,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  stoveclimbers  than  canbe 
grown.  A  back  wall  with  a  trellis  or  a  few  wires  strained  on  it  is 
a  very  good  position  for  it,  as,  allhough  it  thrives  best  under 
plenty  of  sunlight,  it  will  succeed  iu  a  more  shady  situation  than 
either  of  the  foregoing.  Another  grand  subject  for  cutting 
from  at  this  season  is  Euphorbia  jacquinia^aora,  which,  either 
planted  out  or  grown  in  large  pots  and  trained  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  glass,  affords  an  immense  quantity  of  bloom  for 
the  flower  basket,  and  does  much  to  brighten  up  any  bouse  in 
which  it  may  be  cultivaoed.  Although  the  individual  blossoms 
are  very  small,  they  are  so  thickly  set,  and  of  such  a  fiery 
scarlet  colour  when  exposed  to  full  light  as  to  be  very  showy, 
and,  with  the  rich  garniture  the  well-arranged  leaves  afford, 
nothing  can  be  more  effective  as  wreaths  for  ladies'  hair,  a 
purpose  for  which  Nature  seems  to  have  specially  adapted  them 
in  every  way.  If  grown  in  a  cool  temperature,  these  flowers 
last  a  long  time  in  water,  and  the  plants,  after  yielding  a  supply 
for  cutting,  break  again  and  send  out  a  succesion  en  the 
freshly-formed  laterals.  To  induce  them  to  do  this  freely,  it  is 
well  to  give  them  a  slight  rest  by  keeping  them  a  little  dry  at 
the  root  for  a  time,  when  with  slight  additional  heat,  they  soon 
respond  and  start  away  freely ;  and  the  same  should  be  done 
again  when  cuttings  are  wanted. 

Jasrninum  Sambac  fl.-pl.  is  a  capital  wall  plant  that  is  highly 
deserving  a  place  in  any  stove,  yielding  as  it  does  the  most 
deliciously-fragrant  flowers  that  can  be  had  for  bouquet 
making,  and  of  a  size  and  form  just  suited  for  the  work.  This 
and  Stephanotis  floribunda  are  almost  indispensable  for  the 
above-named  purpose,  but  the  latter,  unfortunately,  is  very 
subject  to  mealy  bug,  an  insect  that  always  assails  it  in  the 
most  persistent  manner,  but  now  it  is  known  that  paraffiu  will 
destroy  this  pest  without  the  least  injury  to  the  plant,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  in  future  to  keep  it  free  from  its  ravages.  The 
best  way  to  grow  Stephanotis  is  to  plant  it  out  in  a  prepared 
bed,  where  it  can  get  some  bottom-heat,  or  place  it  on  a  large 
box  over  hot- water  pipes  in  an  angle  of  the  house,  from  whence 
it  can  be  run  with  a  single  stem  to  the  roof,  and  there  trained  in 
a  position  where  it  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  solar  rays  to 
ripen  and  mature  the  shoots,  on  the  young  ones  of  which  the 
flowers  are  produced.  Fibry  loam,  with  plenty  of  drainage  is 
a  suitable  soil  for  the  Stephanotis,  and  this  should  be  used  iu 
rough,  large  lumps,  in  which  state  it  remains  more  open  and 
lasts  in  better  condition  than  such  as  is  finer.  With  the  AUa- 
mandas,  the  above  are  the  principal  stove  climbers  that  are 
worth  growing,  and  those  last  named,  like  most  of  the  others, 
must  have  full  exposure  to  get  them  to  emit  their  gorgeous 
flowers,  which  under  a  light.roof  they  do  in  a  very  free  manner. 
Owing  to  their  naturally  strong  habit  they  do  not  require  much 
root  room  and  generally  do  best  confined  in  large-sized  pots, 
instead  of  being  planted  out,  unless  they  have  an  unusually 
large  space  to  cover,  and  even  then  it  is  always  advisable  to 
have  them  somewhat  under  control.  As  the  blossoms  are  all 
made  on  the  young  growth,  an  annual  pruning  or  thinnin"out 
is  necessary,  the  time  for  doing  which,  should  in  some  measure 
be  regulated  by  the  season  they  are  required  to  flower.  En- 
forced rest  during  the  winter,  by  being  kept  dry,  prepares  them 
for  the  pruning,  and  if  this  is  done  before  starting  them  into 
growth,  by  giving  water  they  will  not  bleed  at  the  wounds. 
AUamandas  always  have  the  best  effect  with  the  shoots  growing 


somewhat  loosely,  as  they  show  their  blooms  more  effectively 
when  hangingdown  in  their  own  natural  way.  Strong  loam  is  the 
soil  most  suitable,  and  when  in  full  leafage  they  cannot  well  be 
kept  too  moist  at  the  root,  and  if  assisted  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure  their  foliage  will  maintain,  a  more  pleasing 
green  colour.  A.  D. 


CULTURE  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  CHOROZEMAS. 
ScAKCELT  any  of  the  Australian  plants  are  brighter,  more 
useful,  or  more  easily  cultivated  than  these  Pea-flowered, 
slender-growing  shrubs.  Being  of  free  growth,  which,  when 
matured  by  fall  exposure,  is  certain  to  be  abundantly  florifer- 
ous,  not  much  subject  to  insect  attacks,  and,  thriving  as  they 
do  in  a  conservatory  where  most  of  the  ordinary  hard-wooded 
plants  would  quickly  die,  Chorozemas  are  well  worth  attention. 
If,  at  any  time,  a  specimen  becomes  leggy,  or  naked  at  the 
base,  it  may  be  pruned  back,  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  it 
soon  breaks  into  young  growth.  They  are  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  gentle  heat,  and  I  have  often  rooted  them  without  the 
shelter  of  the  bell-glass.  Seeds  also,  either  imported  or  home- 
grown, soon  vegetate  if  good,  and  make  pretty  little  plants. 
They  will  succeed  either  iu  peat  or  loam,  or  iu  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  with  sand  added  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  the  matter  of  soil  for  this  and  many  other  plants,  I 
think  it  is  not  so  well  to  tie  ourselves  down  too  tightly  to  any 
particular  compost,  as  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  influenced  by 
surrounding  circumstances.  There  are  many  plants  usually 
grown  in  peat  that  might  be  better  grown  in  good  loam  than  in 
inferior  peat ;  and  where  the  loam  is  good  and  the  peat  in- 
ferior or  expensive,  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  loam.  There 
are  some  plants,  of  course,  that  cannot  be  grown  and  kept  in 
health  in  loam.  Heaths,  for  instance,  and  other  fine-rooted 
plants  thrive  only  in  peat.  But  there  are  a  good  many  different 
kinds  of  loam.  The  best  kind  for  New  Holland  plants  has  a 
bright  colour  and  a  soft,  silky  feel  when  handled,  and  if  used 
in  a  fibrous  condition,  with  sufficient  sand  added  to  make  the 
water  pass  through  freely,  the  growth  will  be  firm 
and  short-jointed,  and  less  likely  to  run  up  weakly  than  when 
potted  in  a  lighter  compost.  One  of  the  good  qualities 
of  this  race  of  plants  is  blooming  freely  in  a  small  state,  and 
their  long  period  of  duration.  Young  plants  may  be  pushed 
on  in  spring  in  an  intermediate  house  or  a  Vinery  at  work. 
All  shoots  showing  a  tendency  to  run  away  should  be  pinched 
back.  In  this  way  a  good  thick  base  will  be  made  that  will 
in  time  form  a  handsome  specimen.  Some  support  will  be 
required  for  the  slender  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and 
there  is  nothing  neater  or  better  than  thin  deal  sticks  painted 
green.  Ihese  can  be  made  in  bad  weather,  and  have  a  little 
green  paint  rubbed  over  them.  Not  one  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  requisite  support  to  the  plants  should  be  used, 
as  in  themselves  they  constitute  no  ornament.  The  plants 
must  not  be  given  too  much  heat  in  spring.  After  pruning,  a 
little  warmth  and  a  closer  atmosphere  will  be  beneficial  for  a 
few  weeks,  but  they  should  be  cooled  down  early,  and  be  placed 
in  a  sheltered  situation  in  the  open  air  early  in  July,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  middle  of  September.  Those  p'ants 
of  such  kinds  as  cordatum  splendens,  that  are  started  in  a  little 
heat  in  spring,  to  get  the  growth  made  early,  will  commence 
to  flower  in  October,  and  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable  and 
reliable  when  other  flowers  are  scarce.  Anyone  havingalarge 
house  to  furnish  and  keep  gay  in  autumn  and  winter  should 
hTve  at  least  half-a-dozen  good-sized  specimens  to  help  out  the 
Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  and  other  plants.  The  following 
include  some  of  the  best  kinds : — cordatum  splendens,  Law- 
renceauum,  Henchmanni,  and  varium  nanum.  The  last  is  a 
dwarf  kind  suitable  for  a  small  house.  E.  Hobday. 


A  Good  Table  Plant. — Casuarina  eriooides,  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nnrsery  at  Uolloway,  possesses  qaalities  which  render  it  one  of  the 
best  of  table  plants.  It  is  easily  grown,  of  bushy  habit,  and  its 
gracofal,  lively  preen,  thread-like  leaves  make  it  a  desirable  plant  for 
vases  or  for  similar  nsea  in  the  dwelling  honse.  Good  plants  of  it 
may  be  grown  in  5. in.  pots,  or  large  specimens  fit  for  conservatory 
decoration  may  bo  produced  in  a,  comparatively  short  time. — S. 
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PLANT-COVERED  WALLS. 
Although  the  plan  recommended  by  "  S  "  (p.  501)  for  covering 
the  bare  wall  of  a  stove  is  a  very  good  one,  and  a  quick  way  of 
doing  it,  far  better  and  more  permanent  results  may  be  attained 
by  building  pockets  to  hold  from  half-a-peck  to  a  peck  or  more 
of  soil  each.  This  may  be  done  by  using  any  light,  rugged 
material,  such  as  large  pieces  of  hard  locomotive  coke  or  the 
clinkers  from  the  garden  furnaces,  or  both  combined,  which 
any  handy  bricklayer  or  man  of  taste  can  put  together  so  as  to 
be  quite  an  ornament  to  any  house.  The  way  to  set  about  it  is 
first  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  of  ordinary  roofing 
slate,  of  various  sizes,  and  then  rake  out  a  joint  of  the  wall 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  pocket,  into  which  the  slate  can 
bo  thrust,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  foundation  to  build  on.  The 
best  cement  to  use  is  the  Roman,  on  account  of  its  quick- 
setting  properties,  as  within  a  few  minutes  it  hardens  and  holds 
the  pieces  bedded  in  it  securely  in  their  places.  To  expedite 
the  work  of  building,  the  way  to  manage  is  to  place  all  the 
pieces  of  slate  in  the  wall  at  starting,  putting  them  at  from 
something  like  18  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  apart  in  irregular  rows, 
which  done,  the  builder  should  then  stick  a  piece  of  clinker  at 
the  side  of  each  against  the  wall,  beginning  at  one  end  and 
working  on  to  the  others.  By  so  doing,  it  affords  time  for 
each  to  dry  and  set,  when  the  same  process  can  be  begun  again 
and  continued  till  the  whole  of  tbe  pockets  are  complete, 
which,  when  done,  have  something  the  appearance  of  huge 
swallows'  nests.  This  is  only  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  for  the 
finishing  touches  have  to  be  put  in  afterwards  by  attaching  more 
coke  or  clinker,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  give  the  whole  a  more 
rock-like  appearance.  To  get  the  pieces  to  remain  in  their 
places  till  the  cement  hardens,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  drive  a 
few  cast  naila  in  the  wall,  and  run  a  string  from  one  to  the 
other  so  as  to  hold  all  together  where  arranged,  and  this  is  a 
great  saving  of  time,  but  little  difficulties  of  this  kind  can  be 
met  as  they  present  themselves  and  readily  overcome.  Towards 
the  top  of  the  wall  the  pockets  should  be  smaller  and  more 
numerous  to  hold  the  choicer  kinds  of  Ferns  and  Mosses, 
Orchids,  Bpiphyllums,  or  anything  of  that  description  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  introduce,  as  there  are  many  plants  that 
do  much  better  grown  in  this  way  than  in  pots,  and  have 
a  far  more  natural  appearance.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Ferns  and  more  particularly  the  Gleiohenias  and  the  drooping 
varieties,  such  as  Goniophlebium  subpetiolatum,  and  others  of 
that  class,  that  never  show  off  their  full  beauty  unless  in  some 
elevated  position  where  they  depend  gracefully  without  being 
hidden  by  others.  There  are  many  flowering  plants,  too,  of 
which  the  same  may  be  said,  as  for  instance,  the  iBschynau- 
thus,  the  lovely  Bpiphyllums,  that  beautiful  winter-flowering 
subject  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Such  as  these,  associated  with  Ferns  and  Lyco- 
podiums,  have  a  fine  effect,  their  bright  colours  showing  up  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  different  shades  of  green,  to  which 
they  help  to  give  life  and  character.  Among  Orchids  the  Den- 
drobiums,  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  and  others  of  similar  habit 
and  hardiness  of  constitution  may  be  grown,  and  with  these 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  so  that,  with  one  and  the  other,  a 
wall  converted  to  such  a  use  ia  sure  to  commend  itself  and 
command  notice.  One  great  advantage  in  covering  walls  with 
imitation  rock  is  that  Ferns  may  be  grown  in  places  that  would 
otherwise  be  bare  and  unsightly,  as,  except  these,  there  are 
few  plants  that  will  do  under  shelves  far  from  light,  but  that 
is  just  the  situation  where  Ferns  seem  greatly  at  home,  the 
shade  there  during  the  summer  exactly  suiting  their  require- 
ments. Being  of  a  moisture-loving  nature,  it  ia  necessary  in 
building  the  pockets  to  make  due  provision  for  free  drainage, 
which  may  be  done  by  leaving  holes  at  the  bottom  and  putting 
in  a  few  crocks  or  cinders  before  filling  the  spaces  with  soil. 
Cork  has  been  brought  into  notice  for  making  receptacles  for 
Ferns,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive  than  such  as  can  be 
formed  of  clinkers  or  coke,  besides  which,  when  the  latter  are 
at  all  well  put  together  it  is  in  no  way  equal  in  effect,  while, 
as  to  durability,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two.  Such 
hard  materials  are  imperishable,  and  improve  in  appearance  by 
age,  as,  after  a  time,  Moss  and  Lichen  spring  up  on  it,  and 
it  assumes  a  weather-worn  look.  To  assist  in  adding  to 
this,^  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  it  a  touch  over  here 
and  there  with  some  of  the   colours   used  in    paint,    such 


as  any  of  the  greens,  brown  umber,  yellow  ochre,  and  tbe  back 
of  the  pockets  with  black,  so  as  to  make  them  look  deeper. 
The  above-named  dry  colours  should  be  mixed  with  gold  size 
which  prevents  water  having  any  effect  on  them,  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  washing  them  off.  I  omitted  to  add  that  after  the 
building  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  whole  of  the  material 
used  in  its  construction  should  be  coated  over  with  liquid 
cement,  which  not  only  strengthens  it,  but  is  necessary  to  give 
it  an  entire  rock-like  look.  The  easiest  and  best  way  of  putting 
this  on  is  to  mix  it  to  about  the  consistency  of  thick  whitewash, 
and  then  splash  it  on  by  means  of  a  new  brush,  when  it  will 
run  into  all  the  crevices  and  effectually  hide  the  joints,  if  th 
work  be  gone  over  a  second  or  third  time,  which  is  genera 
desirable  to  give  the  whole  a  good  finish.  S.  D 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Piumbago  rosea. — For  thia  season  of  the  year  this  ia  one  of  the 
brightest  decorative  plants  that  can  be  found.  It  will  not  do  for 
catting,  as  the  flowers  will  not  keep  above  a,  day  or  two,  but  the 
plants  will  stand  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  drawing  or  sitting 
rooms  and  cDntinuo  flowering,  provided  tho  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  -iO".— W.  W.  n. 

Abutilous  for  Winter  Flowering. — Those  in  search  of  easily- 
managed  wiater  flowering  plants  should  procure  Abutilou  Boule  de 
Neigo  and  A.  Lemoinei.  These  two  varieties  flower  the  whole  winter 
long  in  an  intermediate  temperature  and  stand  a  long  time  in  the 
warmest  rooms  after  being  cut ;  they  are  therefore  also  valuable  as 
cat  flowers. — W.  W. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  "Winter  Flowering.— I  have  for 
some  time  rather  looked  down  upon  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  bat  I  must 
confess  that  my  opinion  concerning  them  has  altered  a  good  deal 
since  I  visited  the  other  day  the  gardens  at  Narrowater  Castle, 
County  Down,  where,  on  the  9th  of  December,  I  saw  a  whole  house- 
ful of  them,  comprising  all  shades  of  colour,  beautifully  grown  and 
flowered.  Both  trasses  and  tints  seemed  to  me  to  be  greatly  superior 
to  anything  which  I  had  seen  in  summer,  at  least  so  I  thought.  For 
this  superiority  1  endeavour  to  account,  by  supposing  that  at  this 
season  the  flowers  take  longer  to  open  and  come  to  maturity  than  in 
summer,  and  the  colours  thus  become  intensified.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary seems  to  be,  plants  grown  freely  through  the  summer  and  not  al. 
lowed  to  flower  until  autumn,  housing  them  in  time  in  a  good  light 
house  with  a  freo  circulation  of  air,  and  sufficient  warmth  to  main- 
tain a  genial  growing  temperature.  It  struck  me,  in  fact,  that  but 
little  else  is  required  at  this  dull  season  besides  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  also  well  grown  in  the  gardens  just 
alluded  to.— F.  Smith,  Newry. 

Primula  sinensis  coooinea. — Having  received  a  packet  of  seed 
of  this  Primula  in  April  last,  I  sowed  it  and  grew  the  young  plants  on 
fast,  and  now  I  have  some  good  plants  in  5. in.  and  6-in.  pots,  several 
of  them  being  beautifully  in  flower.  This  is  the  best  and  brightest 
Primula  I  have  ever  seen,  and  when  pat  by  the  side  of  those  strains 
generally  sold  as  red,  the  latter  wont  bear  comparison  with  cocci uea. 
It  is  really  a  good  Primula,  and  I  would  recommend  all  who  have  not 
got  it  to  give  it  a  trial.  When  it  becomes  better  known  it  will  super- 
sede the  old  types  of  rel.  Aaother  reoommeadation  belonging  to  it 
is,  it  throws  its  flower  trasses  well  np  above  the  foliage. — J.  C.  F. 

Goold's  Chemical  Compounds. — Allow  me  to  inform  Mr. 
Culverwell  (p.  547)  that  from  careful  observation,  I  find  that 
adding  as  much  of  these  chemicals  as  will  lie  on  a  two.ahilling  piece 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  has  the  desired  effeot,  and  with  a  little  careful 
attention,  it  is  astonishing  how  near  ooe  can  guess  that  amount.  In 
the  case  of  robust-growing  plants,  a  little  more  might  bo  safely  added, 
bat  I  prefer  a  moderate  quantity  used  oftener. — A.  Hossack,  Ragley, 
Alcester. 

Iris  Persiea  and  Reticulata  Indoors.— I  have  found  theao 
to  do  well  treated  as  follows  :  I  put  from  four  to  six  roots  of  them  in 
a  5. in.  or  C-in.  pot  in  August  or  September,  and  plunge  them  like  Hya- 
cinths till  they  begin  to  grow ;  then  I  put  them  into  a  cold  pit,  giving 
all  the  air  possible  in  fine  weather,  and  only  keeping  them  from 
frost,  and  just  previous  to  their  blooming  I  bring  them  into  the 
greenhouse,  giving  them  a  good  place  on  a  light,  airy  shelf,  where 
they  throw  up  strong  blooms.  When  out  of  flower  1  replace  them 
in  the  pot,  encouraging  the  foliage  ao  as  to  keep  it  green  as  long 
as  possible.  When  it  shows  signs  of  turning  yellow,  I  gradually 
withhold  water  till  the  soil  becomes  quite  dry,  and  allow  them  to 
remain  in  the  pots  till  they  are  wanted  to  start  again. — J.  C.  F. 
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PROTECTING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 
Me.  Simpson  (p.  520)  appears  to  have  entirely  miaoonstrned  the 
meaning  of  my  remarks  npon  this  snbject.  I  mnst  therefore  direct 
his  attention  to  the  following  pasBagea,  portions  of  which  he  has 
so  quoted  as  to  distort  their  signification.  In  the  first  place  I  observed 
that  I  preferred  "  to  place  the  plants  in  frames,  merely  covering 
them  with  the  lights  during  heavy  rains  or  in  very  severe  weather  ;  " 
and,  again,  "  air  should  never  be  taken  off  unless  the  frost  be  very 
penetrating  or  accompanied  by  harsh  drying  winds,"  as  biting  dry- 
ing air  playing  npon  the  frozen  foliage  is  apt  to  cause  a  considerable 
amount  of  injury.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  did  not  advocate  the 
entire  exclusion  of  frost ;  what  I  did  recommend  was  tho  sheltering 
of  the  plants,  especially  when  not  thoroughly  well  rooted,  from  ex. 
tremes  of  wet  and  cold,  and  I  think  that  on  this  point  most  growers 
will  be  of  my  opinion.  Mr.  Simpson  cites  instances  in  which  plants 
were  not  injired  by  being  frozen.  I  could  do  that,  too,  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  I_have  had  practical  illustration  that  they  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  irretrievably  injured.  I  witnessed  a  striking 
instance  of  this  several  years  ago.  At  housing  time  I  placed  some 
good  plants  in  frames,  the  back  and  front  of  which  were  boarded  ; 
the  soil  having  given  way,  there  was  a  passage  of  air  through  tho 
frame  j  a  period  of  severe  frost  set  in,  aocompanied  by  a  searching 
drying  wind  ;  the  pots  became  frozen  through,  and  the  foliage  was  so 
shrivelled  that  the  plants  did  not  bear  one-half  the  crop  that  others 
did  that  were  better  cared  for;  while,  had  tho  frame  been 
close,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  not  have  suffered  much. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  that  has  oorae  under  ray  notice  of  plants 
snflering  from  our  icy  winds  playing  continually  upon  them  when  in 
a  lard  frozen  state.  The  fact  is,  that  a  series  of  mild  winters  have 
had  the  effect  of  putting  many  of  us  off  oar  guard,  and,  consequently, 
when  an  exceptionally  severe  season  comes,  a  considerable  amount  of 
injury  is  done  that  might  have  been  easily  prevented.  Mr.  Simpson 
draws  a  comparison  between  plants  in  the  opan  ground  and  those  in 
pot?,  and  asks,  "  Why  are  not  the  outdoor  plantations  injured  f" 
Simply  because  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed  are  very 
dilTorent  from  those  of  plants  in  pots.  Diiiiiig  the  last  severe  winter 
that  we  experienced,  I  left  some  plants  in  pots  out  of  doors  on  par- 
pose  to  give  them  a  trial,  and  the  result  was  that  by  February  they 
were  killed  completely  root  and  leaf,  and  yet  thoy  were  standing 
near  outdoor  plantations  that  were  not  injured.  How  does  Mr.  Simp° 
son  explain  that  ?  Although  Strawberry  plants  form  a  quantity  of 
fibres  near  the  surface,  they  send  down  many  feeders  deep  into  the 
soil,  and  I  cannot  quite  understand  why  plants  put  out  in  good  time 
should  not  root  deeper  than  "  9  in.  to  lli  in."  I  have  traced  the 
roots  of  summer-planted  Strawberries  fully  2  ft.  in  deplh  in  the 
winter,  and  these  are  tlie  roots  which  keep  np  a  flow  of  sap  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  enable  tho  plants  tj  resist  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  With  respect  to  two-year. old  plants,  I  can  only  state 
that  they  give  fruit  equal  in  quality  to  young  ones  ;  tho  only  differ. 
enoe  is  that  they  are  more  certain  to  yield  a  heavier  crop.  This  has 
been  proved  here  over  and  over  again.  Were  it  not  so,"  they  would 
not  be  grown,  as  growing  for  Covent  Girdein  M^uket  and  supplying  a 
gentleman's  table  are  two  different  matters.  Those  who  grow  for 
profit  are  very  apt  to  have  their  wits  sharpened  and  find  out  that 
which  gives  the  greatest  returns  for  their  labour,  and  know,  when  old 
and  young  plants  have  been  repeatedly  tried,  that  the  balance  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  former.  The  true  test  of  quality  in  a  fruit  is  the 
price  it  commands  in  the  maiket,  and  I  have  invariably  found  that 
that  produced  by  plants  two  or  three  years  old  has  realised  quite  as 
much  as  that  obtained  from  young  runners.  The  preference  is  given 
to  old  plants  because  they  never  fail  in  a  crop  ;  they  yield  better,  and 
are,  therefore,  more  profitable;  they  do  not  require  halt  the  care  in 
the  summer,  and  are  more  easily  managed  in  the  spring.  Neither 
does  it  matter  how  hot,  dry,  or  unfavourable  the  season  may  be,  they 
may  bo  always  relied  upon  to  be  of  uniform  quality.  I  am  not  snr. 
prised  to  find  that  all  this  is  new  to  Mr.  Simpson,  who  has  evidently 
pursued  the  old  beaten  track.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
this  is  the  beat  or  only  snre  road,  as  others,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, besides  myself,  have  found  oat.  J.  Cornhill. 


CLOSE  PRUNING  BUSH  FRUITS. 
M*Nr  of  us  must  feel  indebted  to"  Cambrian  "  (p.  471)  for  his  remarks 
on  the  pruning  of  Currants  and  Gooseberriei ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
afraid  that  all  kinds  of  Currants  must  not  be  treated  alike;  few,  for 
instance  would  think  of  pruning  Ulack  Currants  back  to  one  or  two 
eyes,  and  throughout  my  experience  of  thirty  years  I  have  seldom 
met  with  any  one  who  would  prune  Red  Currants  to  one  or  two  eyes. 


My  mode  of  pruning  Red  Currants  is  to  leave  the  leading  shoots  from 
3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  cutting  the  side  shoots  so  as  to  leave  them  about 
1  in.  long,  and  in  that  space  I  generally  find  eyes  sufficient  for  a 
crop  to  satisfy  any  one,  and  as  fine  in  bunch  and  berry  as  could  be 
wished  for  when  liberally  supplied  with  manure.  As  regards  Goose- 
berries, I  consider  that  nearly  every  variety  should  be  pruned 
differently ;  take,  for  instance.  Ironmonger  ;  no'one  would  think  of 
pruning  that  kind  closely  who  knows  how  apt  the  old  wood  is  to  go 
"blind."  On  that  account  all  the  spring  wood  possible  should  be 
retained,  allowing  room  at  the  same  time  for  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
The  side  shoots  of  Warrington,  again,  require  close  pruning,  and 
from  4  in.  to  5  in.  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  leading  shoots,  taking 
into  account  the  drooping  tendency  of  this  variety,  unless  placed  on 
very  high  stems,  when  a  little  more  latitude  might  be  allowed. 
Another  variety  which  requires  close  pruning,  is  the  yellow  sulphur, 
but,  being  of  a  more  erect  habit  than  the  last,  its  leading  shoots  may 
be  left  longer.  Again,  if  we  take  Crown  Bob  with  its  long  shoots 
and  drooping  habit,  if  not  set  on  high  stems,  the  weight  of  the  crop 
will  bend  the  shoots  down  to  the  ground,  and  thus  spoil  the  fruit  for 
every  purpoie.  At  the  same  time,  this  variety  does  not  require  close 
pruning.  In  this  way  I  might  go  on  enumerating  almost  any  number 
of  Gooseberries,  all  of  which,  being  of  different  habits,  would 
require  almost  in  every  case,  a  alight  difference  in  the  mode  of 
pruning,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said.  In  regard  to  the  pruning 
of  fruit  trees,  almost  everyone  has  his  way  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion. Here,  in  East  Kent,  we  have  close  upon  50  acres,  some  close- 
pruned  and  others  growing  at  random.  J,  Stewaet. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PaUIT  GAUDEN. 


Golden  ftueen  Graps. — Vines  of  this  Grape  in  pots  on  their 
own  roots  do  well  with  me.  Last  season  I  had  bunches  from  lib. 
to  li  lb.  in  weight,  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.  These  won  a 
second  prize  as  new  Grapes  at  tho  York  show,  in  Jane,  and,  strange 
to  say  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Madresfield  Court ;  therefore,  in 
future,  schedules  should  distinctly  state  what  varieties  they  consider 
to  bo  new.  I  also  grafted  Golden  Q  leen  on  Madresfield  Court  in  one 
of  our  lato  houses  ;  it  made  a  capital  cane,  and  this  year  it  bore  sis 
bunches  of  Grapes.  All  went  right  until  colouring  commenced,  when, 
instead  of  becoming  golden,  it  be_^an  to  spot  and  shrivel,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  useless,  thus  showing,  according  to  ray  opinion,  the  stock  to 
be  an  unsuitable  one  ;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  my  views  in  this 
matter,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Lord  Lindsay, 
Uppington,  planted  it  out  direct  from  the  pot  in  which  it  wag 
received,  and  is  rewarded  with  grand  bunches,  free  from  spot,  as 
yellow  as  gold,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  I  therefore  say,  grow 
it  on  its  own  roots,  and  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  bo  no  disappoint- 
ment.—R.  Gir,nEUT,  i:urr;h'.c-i/. 

Tho  Blask  Hamburgh  as  a  Late  Grape   at   Trentham. 

— Without  iu  any  way  detracting  from  Mr.  Stevens'  skill  as  a  Grape 
grower  (which  it  would  be  invidious  to  attempt  to  do),  I  think  it 
should  bo  generally  known  that  the  soil  at  Trentham,  being  as  it  ia 
on  tho  red  sandstone  formation,  ia  very  favourable  to  the  Hamburgh 
Grape;  hence,  pirtly,  its  keeping  qualities  there,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bjlas  (p.  521).  My  object  in  mentioning  this  is  merely  to  pre- 
vent disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  bo  disposed  to 
expect  similar  results  iu  all  cases.  Most  cultivators  who  have  prac- 
tised on  various  soils  will,  like  myself,  have  often  remarked  how  muoh 
better  Grapes  generally  keep  when  grown  on  aomo  aoils  than  on 
others,  all  other  items  in  their  culture  being  equal.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  Hamburgh  Grapes  grown  in  soil  on  the  sandstone 
formation  keep  plump  and  sound  until  Dacember,  under  ordinary 
treatment,  while,  on  the  other  hand  I  have  known  able  Grape  growers 
not  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  soil  try  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
them  until  that  time  and  fail ;  and  yet  au  ordinary  observer  might 
not  have  seen  much  difference  in  the  fruit  in  the  two  cases,  say  when 
just  ripe  in  September.  From  careful  observation  on  this  point  I 
have  always  found  that  Himburgh  Grapes  grown  on  the  chalk  and 
light  limestone  formation  keep  the  worst.  The  berries  individually 
do  not  seem  to  be  eo  firm  and  palpy  as  when  grown  on  stiffer  soils, 
though  the  general  finish  is  often  better.  —  H.  J.  Clayton, 
Grimston, 

Winter  Nelia  Paar.— Those  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  really 
god  Pear  to  come  into  use  at  Christmas  will  find  this  variety  second 
to  none.  It  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  the  beat  Pear  sent  in  for 
desssrt  in  every  place  in  which  I  have  been.  Some  fine  specimens 
of  it,  imported  from  California,  may  now  be  seen  in  Covent  Garden 
Market.  The  tree  forms  a  handsome,  small  pyramid,  is  quite  hardy, 
and  an  excellent  bearer. — D.  S.  Gilleii,  Weijhridge, 
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THE     LIGHT-COLOUEED    PINE     SAW    FLY. 

(LOrnYRUS   PALLIDUS.) 

This  saw  fly,  when  in  the  caterpillar  or  grub  state,  does  much 
injury  to  our  Coniferas  by  eating  the  leaves  of  the  young 
Bhoots  and  gnawing  deep  grooves  in  the  young  wood.  As  they 
are  generally  found  together  in  families  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  individuals,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  when  a 
tree  is  infested  by  several  of  these  families,  particularly  if  the 
tree  is  a  specimen  one,  it  is  much  injured  by  them.  The  best 
means  of  destroying  this  insect,  is  by  laying  a  sheet  or  white 
cloth  under  the  branches  on  which  the  caterpillars  are  deeding 
and  shaking  them  well,  when  the  caterpillars  will  fall  off  and 
can  be  easily  destroyed.  If  the  trees  are  quite  small,  they  can 
be  picked  oft  by  hand.  They  are,  fortunately,  very  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  several  kinds  of  ichneumons,  some  species 
of  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  those  of  the  sawfly,  some  in  the 
caterpillars,  and  others  in  the  chrysalis.  All  insectiverous 
birds  prey  upon  them,  so  that  their  natural  enemies  reduce  the 
numbers  which  attain  maturity  very  considerably.  The 
perfect  insects  are  frequently  found  in  Juue  and  July,  on  and 
fiying  around  various  Fir  trees,  and  should  always  be  des- 
troyed.    They  make  their  first  appearance  in  June,  and  soon 


Lophyrns  (Tenthredo)  palUdiis. 

afterwards  begin  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  leaves  of  Fir  trees. 
The  females  are  furnished  with  a  short  but  very  curiously  made 
ovipositor,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Eose  saw  fly  described 
in  a  previous  article  on  that  insect,  as  an  instrument  formed 
of  two  toothed  plates  with  which,  by  a  rapid  and  alternating 
movement  of  the  plates,  the  female  can  very  easily  make  an 
incision  in  a  leaf  or  tender  shrub.  In  this  slit  she  deposits  an  egg 
which,  passing  between  the  two  saws,  is  thus  directed  into  its 
resting  place;  with  each  egg  is  deposited  a  drop  of  a  frothy 
liquid,  which,  it  is  supposed,  keeps  the  edges  of  the  slit  from 
closing  ;  the  slit  is  said  to  increase  in  size  as  the  egg  grows, 
which  Ileaumur  states  is  the  case,  the  egg,  in  some  unknown 
manner,  deriving  nutriment  from  the  juices  of  the  leaf.  In 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  eggs  hatch,  and 
the  caterpillars  spread  themselves  over  the  surrouding  leaves. 
These  false  caterpillars  very  much  resemble,  and  are  often 
mistaken  for,  the  true  caterpillars  of  butterflies  or  moths,  but, 
with  a  little  care,  they  can  always  be  distinguished  from  them, 
for  the  f ilse  cattrpillar  of  this  species  has  eleven  pairs  of  leg.=, 
whilst  no  true  caterpillars  have  more  than  eight  pairs.  The 
heads  of  the  latter  are  nearly  always  heart-shaped,  whilst  those 
of  the  former  are  round;  they  emit  from  their  mouths,  when 
touched,  a  drop  of  fluid  having  a  resin:)as  smell.  They  attain 
their  full  growth  towards  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September;  they  then  spin  amongst  the  leaves  where  they 


have  been  feeding  a  small  oval  cocoon,  in  which  they  pass  the 
winter,  and  in  which,  in  the  following  spring,  they  assume  the 
chrysalis  state.  Dr.  Leach  found  that  oue  of  these  cater- 
pillars remained  unchanged  in  its  cocoon  for  two  years,  but  this, 
I  imagine,  was  a  very  unusual  circumstance.  The  saw  flies 
leave  their  cocoons  in  June  ;  the  males  difiier  considerably  from 
the  females  both  in  size  and  colour  ;  the  former  measure  about 
6-lOths  of  an  inch  across  the  wings  when  they  are  fully  ex- 
panded, and  are  black,  with  the  front  margin  of  the  thorax  and 
the  legs  yellow ;  the  antennffi  are  deeply  toothed  on  both  sides  ; 
the  body  is  reddish-brown  beneath.  The  females  are  somewhat 
larger  than  the  males,  and  their  colour  is  pale  yellow  with 
several  reddish-brown  transverse  bands  on  the  body ;  their 
antennra  are  not  nearly  so  deeply  toothed  as  those  of  the  males, 
and  they  are  furnished  at  the  apex  of  their  bodies  with  the 
above-mentioned  ovipositors.  In  both  sexes  the  wings  are 
transparent,  but  very  much  veined.  The  larvas  are  about 
7-lOths  of  an  inch  long  when  full-grown,  and  of  a  pale  green 
or  yellow  colour.  Some  have  three  darker  longitudinal  lines, 
one  down  the  back  and  one  on  either  side.  Their  bodies  con- 
sist of  twelve  joints,  not  including  the  head,  which  is  reddish- 
brown  ;  each  joint  bears  a  pair  of  legs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fourth.  The  cocoon  is  oval  and  of  a  grey  colour ;  it  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  grub,  which  is  obliged  to  lie 
within  it  in  a  curved  position.  S.  G.  S. 


Marl  as  a  Cultural  Agent — I  was  informed  by  an  advanced 
cnltivator  some  years  ago  that  nothing  refasod  to  grow  in  marl. 
Since  then  I  have  verified  the  remark  as  being  applicable  to  many 
plants.  I  have  used  it  esteusively  in  yoang  shrubberies  with  forest 
trees,  choice  Coniferro,  atone  fruits  of  all  kinds,  Pears,  and  Straw- 
berries in  pot3,  with  advantage.  Where  such  soil  abounds, 
it  would  be  fonnd  to  act  as  an  excellent  dressing  for  old  gardens 
which  have  been  beavilj  manured.  Fruits  and  vegetables  alike 
would  benefit  from  aach  material.  Where  such  can  be  procured  in 
quantity,  it  may  bo  turned  to  good  account  by  being  spread  over  the 
surface  of  vacant  plots,  and  afterwards  dug  in.  When  Melon  soil  is 
light  marl  will  be  found  most  serviceable  when  mixed  in  moderate 
proportion,  well  mising  the  two  together.  I  have  not  tried  it  for 
Vines,  but  intend  making  the  experiment  with  some  in  pots.  I  sup- 
pose its  action  in  a  Vinery  would  be  similar  to  that  of  burnt  earth, 
which  is  known  to  suit  Vines  well  when  mixed  in  the  borders.  For 
Peaches  it  suits  admirably.  Two  years  ago  (August  20)  we  planted 
two  small  Peach  houses  with  suitable  kinds  for  early  and  mid-season 
work,  the  pi  mts  being  kept  in  pota  till  the  atructures  were  glazed, 
and  having  anything  but  proper  treatment.  A.  quantity  of  marl, 
lime  rubbish,  and  bones  (the  latter  in  small  proportion)  was  mixed 
with  the  soil,  which  was  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  trees  made 
good  root  action  in  the  border,  which  had  been  rammed  very  firm, 
but  little  growth  was  made  in  the  branches.  The  following  July  about 
two  dozen  fruits  were  taken  off  each  tree;  in  August,  while  the 
foliage  was  green  and  growth  going  on,  the  trees  were  well  trimmed 
in  and  the  roots  half  lifted.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  entirely 
lifted,  and,  of  course,  speedily  replanted.  No  more  growth  was  made 
by  the  shoota,  which  became  very  bard  and  red  in  colour.  This  season 
we  took  out  of  the  aame  houae  330  capital  fruit  within  the  year,  and 
ten  months  from  planting.  The  house  ia  33  ft.  long,  and  the  back  wall 
and  front  trellis  are  covered  with  fine  wood.  The  aecond  house  ia 
similar  to  the  other ;  it  waa  cropped  about  the  aame  aa  the  first  last 
year,  but  only  250  were  taken  off  the  trees  this  season  ;  and  we  find 
that,  aa  soon  as  the  crop  ia  all  gathered,  a  number  of  roota  will 
require  lifting,  to  stop  the  vigour  of  the  trees.  The  fibrous  roots  are 
all  over  the  soil,  a  few  inches  from  the  surface,  and  are  easily  m.o.ni- 
pulated  on.  We  never  saw  Strawberries  in  pots  fruit  better  than 
when,  last  seaaon,  the  planta  were  potted  with  a  mixture  of  marl  in 
the  soil  (which  waa  of  a  very  bad  quality).  Thekindaof  Strawberries 
which  did  ao  well  were  Vicomteaae  Hericart  de  Thury  as  first  crop, 
Sir  Harry  aa  second,  and  Oxonian  as  last.  All  the  kinds  were  much 
larger  than  in  the  open  ground.  They  kept  wonderfully  free  from 
insects,  and  get  freely  in  great  quantity.  The  Oxonian  grew  to  a 
large  size,  some  berries  measuring  over  6  in.  by  i\  in.  in  circumference. 
— M.  T. 

Polemonium  coeruleum  variegatum  witli  White  Flowers 
— It  would  appear  that  there  are  two  forma  of  this  Polemonium,  aa 
Bome  of  the  plants  of  it  which  I  have  have  produced  white  flowers, 
the  native  variety  being  blue-flowered.  The  white-flowered  sort  is, 
of  course,  merely  a  variety  of  the  blue  kind.^R.  P.  BrotherscoX, 
Tynningham, 
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LILIUM  AURATUM  AT  HOME. 
Perhaps  a  few  words  from  one  who  has  recently  visited  Japan 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  asked  for  information  about  the 
habitat  and  growth  of  this  Lily  in  its  native  country.  Lilium  au- 
ratnm  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  steep,  partially- 
wooded  hill-sides  thatformthe  flanksof  the  well-known  volcanic 
mountain  Fuziyama,  and  in  smaller  quantities  throughout  the 
district  generally.  The  soil  that  covers  to  a  varying  depth 
the  crumbling  igneous  rocks,  consists  of  decomposed  leaf- 
mould,  mixed  largely  with  the  detritus  of  this  volcanic  rock, 
that  sparkles  with  particles  of  mica,  and  is  excessively  porous 
and  friable.  This  Lily,  then,  grows  on  hill-sides  where  there 
is  perfect  drainage,  with  a  soil  free  from  lime,  in  a  climate  that  is 
both  hotter  and  wetter  than  our  own  in  summer,  and  is  in  winter 
dry  and  bright,  with  occasional  sharp  frosts  of  a  few  days 
duration.  To  imitate  this  in  our  climate,  we  must  provide  it 
with  soil  as  warm  and  well  drained  as  possible,  and  in  summer 
(if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry)  supply  it  copiously  with  water 
hat  has  been  well  aired  and  the  chill  taken  off  it,  as  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  are  most  fatal,  as  will  be  inferred 
below.  Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  this  Lily  abounds 
at  the  edges  of  woods,  where  the  dwarf  Bamboo,  that  in  Japan 
takes  the  place  of  Grass,  effectually  shields  the  stem  and  roots 
from  the  sun's  rays,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  with 
the  broadest  leaves  rejoices  in  full  sunshine.  Sunstroke  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  is  a  fertile  source  of  disappointment,  and 
for  this  reason  Lilies  planted  among  Rhododendrons  succeed 
so  well  in  warm  localities  in  this  country.  Another  and  frequent 
cause  of  failure  arises  from  the  bad  treatment  of  the  bulbs  by 
the  Japanese,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  up,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  and  air  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
before  packing  them  for  exportation,  a  practice  against  which 
'_'  Dunedin "  has  rightly  remonstrated  as  being  most  in- 
iurious. 

The  drying  up  of  the  sap  in  the  scales  and  consequent  ex- 
haustion of  the  bulb's  vital  power  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
"  mop-like  growth  of  stem  roots  "  so  often  seen  in  late-potted 
faulbs  that  have  been  recently  imported  ;  because  the  base  from 
whence  the  roots  proceed  has  become  so  dried  up  as  to  be 
unable  to  push  new  roots.  The  stem  in  spring,  when  it  begins 
to  rise  soon  exhausts  the  bulb  on  which  it  feeds,  and  so  pushes 
out  stem  roots  to  supply  its  growing  wants  ;  and  it  seems 
true  that  stem  roots  do  not  strengthen  the  bulb  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  in  storing  up  strength  for  another  season,  for  on 
being  taken  up  it  is  found  to  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  nothing, 
not  because  of  the  stem  roots,  but  because  it  lacked  roots  of 
its  own.  They  are  Nature's  effort  to  help  the  stem  to  perfect 
flower  and  seed  before  death,  and  are  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause  of  weakness  and  death.  On  healthy  plants  in  their 
own  country  they  are  present  to  a  moderate  degree,  and  serve, 
probably,  to  strengthen  the  stem  and  prevent  it  from  being 
twisted  off  by  wind  when  top-heavy  with  its  magnificent 
flowers ;  and  it  will  never  be  found  that  a  really  healthy 
bulb,  provided  with  abundant  roots  of  its  own  pushes  stem 
roots  in  any  quantity.  I  should  hardly  recommend  the 
practice  of  cutting  off  the  stem  roots  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given,  and  it  is  evident  that  unsuitable  soil  will,  by 
its  coldness  and  wetness,  destroy  the  bulb  roots,  and 
cause  a  great  growth  of  stem  roots  in  the  same  way  that  expo- 
sure to  the  air  does.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  mentioning 
in  case  some  do  not  know  it,  that  the  stem  of  the  seeding 
Lily  may  be  cut  off  below  the  stem  roots  without  apparent 
injury  to  the  seeds,  and  the  bulb,  thus  deprived  of  its  load, 
may  be  potted  or  replanted  before  the  autumn  roots  (which 
are  most  valuable)  have  pushed.  The  top  must,  of  course, 
be  transplanted  with  the  greatest  care  if  perfect  seeds  are 
wished  for,  and  if  successfully  performed,  it  will  never  flag, 
and  will,  in  a  warm  autumn  perfect  some  small  offsets  as  well 
as  seeds. 

In  Japan  just  now  the  thirst  for  change  and  improvement 
is  even  greater  than  in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  best  exporters  of 
wild  or  cultivated  Lilies,  now  dip  each  bulb  in  a  bucket  of  clay 
and  water,  "  thick  and  slab,"  until  by  repeated  coats  of  mud  the 
bulb  is  guarded  from  the  direct  action  of  the  air.     This  is  a 


great  improvement,  and  with  proper  cultivation  in  warm  soils, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  failures  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Lily  will  be  lessened ;  but  in  truth  it  is  not  of  as 
hardy  a  constitution  as  many,  and  in  cold  soils  and  situations 
it  is  best  under  glass.  E.  H.  W. 


SCALES  AND  STEM  ROOTS  OF  LILIES. 

"  Dunedin  "  asserts  (p.  507)  that  the  scales  of  imported  bulbs 
of  Lilium  auratum  are  dead  when  r  eceived  in  this  country 
from  Japan,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  "  cell  walls 
which  make  up  the  tissue  or  fabric  of  the  bulb  remain  un- 
altered, and  perform  some  ofEces  long  after  life  has  departed." 
This,  I  am  sure,  will  be  a  surprising  statement  to  many, 
more  especially  to  those  who  have  successfully  used  the  scales 
of  such  old  bulbs  for  propagating  purposes.  I  once  saw  half 
a  basketful  of  the  imported  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  which  had 
lain  all  winter  in  a  shed,  and  which  had  during  that  time 
fallen  to  pieces,  start  into  growth  in  the  spring,  nearly  every 
detached  scale  bearing  one  or  more  leafy  bulblets.  The  fact  is 
that  the  old  scales  of  Lily  bulbs  which  have  flowered  are  nob 
dead,  any  more  than  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  of  Orchids  are  dead 
after  flowering.  They  may  not  bloom  again,  but  they  have 
still  ofiices  to  perform,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Nature  so 
persistently  retains  them  alive.  "We  are  told  that  the  scales 
of  a  Lily  bulb  that  has  flowered  are  virtually  dead  soon  after- 
wards, but  how  about  the  bulbs  which  produce  stems  that  do 
not  bloom  ?  Surely,  if  the  mere  process  of  flowering  is  so 
exhaustive,  we  ought  to  have  conservation  of  energy  in  bulbs 
of  the  latter  class,  and  that  that  is  so  the  Dutch  system  of  cul- 
tivating Hyacinth  and  other  bulbs,  for  sale  or  exhibition 
purposes,  fairly  proves  a  system  in  which  energy  is  fostered 
and  conserved  until  wanted.  Hence  I  willingly  admit  that 
flowering  weakens  the  old  bulb  generally,  and  should  the  bulbs 
be  starved  in  poor  soil,  and  their  roots  be  cramped  in  small 
pots,  such  bulbs  may  die,  but  I  am  fairly  convinced  that  the 
scales  of  a  well  fed  flowering  bulb  do  not  die  as  stated  by 
"  Dunedin  "  ;  indeed,  as  I  have  before  stated,  they  may  be  used 
for  propagating  purposes  with  success. 

I  totally  disagree  with  "  Dunedin "  with  regard  to  stem 
roots  and  their  functions.  That  they  are  not  analogous  to 
stem  roots  on  forced  Grape  Vines  is  admitted,  since  we  are 
told  they  ran  down  inside  the  pots,  "  completely  exhausting 
the  soil,"  and  that  is  a  proof  that  they  absorb  nutriment 
exactly  like  the  bulb  roots.  If  we  could  see  L.  auratum  and 
L.  lancifolinm  growing  in  their  natural  habitat,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  conditions  which  render  stem  roots  helpful  and 
desirable  to  them,  pven  although  other  species,  growing  under 
other  conditions,  may  not  thus  require  them.  How  has 
"  Dunedin "  (p.  508)  proved  that  "  secondary  roots  are  com- 
posed of  a  different  tissue  or  organisation  of  parts,  and  that 
their  absorbing  powers  are  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
ordinary  roots  ?  and,  moreover,  that  the  sap  drawn  up  by  stem 
roots  has  no  assimilated  flower  nourishment  in  it  ?  "  This  is  a 
startling  assertion,  the  confirmation  of  which  is  yet  wanting. 
As  to  the  "  assimilated  flower  nourishment,"  surely  "  Dunedin  " 
is  aware  that  no  root,  of  whatever  description,  ever  yet  drew 
up  sap  or  nutrimens,  from  air  or  soil,  having  any  assimilated 
flower  nourishment  in  it,  seeing  that  the  assimilating  part  of 
the  business  is  invariably  carried  on  by  means  of  the  leaves  or 
their  representatives,  so  that  whatever  is  absorbed  by  roots  of 
any  kind  must  pass  through  the  leaf  tissues  of  the  plant  ere 
it  can  in  any  way  become  assimilated. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Baines,  that  the  growth  of  Lily  bulbs 
is,  in  plan,  like  that  of  all  other  true  bulbs.  What "  Dunedin  " 
calls  a  seed  bud  is  simply  the  growing  point,  one  or  more  of 
which  every  bulb  and  every  other  plant  must  needs  possess. 

F.  W.  B. 

"  Dunedin "  (p.  508)  seems   to  have  quite  missed  the 

drift  of  my  argument  (p.  460-1)  for  he  deprecates  the  intro- 
duction of  extraneous  matter  and  expresses  a  desire  that  I  will 
in  future  limit  myself  to  specific  questions,  and  above  all, 
state  whether  I  am  a  believer  in  his  sucoessional  bulb  theory 
or  not.  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  indicated  my  position  in 
regard  to  this  latter  question,  but,  for  "  Dunedin's  "  satisfac- 
tion permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  believer  in  the  successional 
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bulb  theory  which  he  advocates.  With  regard  to  the  first  part 
of  "Dtinedin's"  remarks,  I  have  again  perused  my  letter 
(p.  460-1)  but  must  say  that  I  fail  to  see  wherein  I  have  wan- 
dered from  the  subject  as  he  suggests.  The  point  which  I 
there  endeavoured  to  urge  was,  that  it  is  not  by  chance  that 
some  Lilies  have  stem  roots  and  others  have  none,  and  that]there 
must  be  surely  some  wise  reason  for  their  possession  by  some 
species.and  their  non-possession  by  others,and  some  good  end  to 
be  gained  by  the  proper  utilisation  of  these  stem  roots,  and  my 
object  was  to  elicit,  if  possible,  some  information  of  a  positive 
character  from  "  Dunedin  "  as  to  their  proper  position  in  the 
economy  of  the  Lily.  So  far,  however,  "  Dunedin  "  has  only 
vouchsafed  to  us  negative  replies  on  this  point.  He  says  in 
effect,  that  these  stem  roots  do  the  bulb  no  good  whatever,  and 
that  they  do  not  secrete  any  flower-nourishiag  juices.  Then 
what  do  they  do  ?  They  cannot  be  there  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever, and  therefore  I  shiU  be  glad  if,  with  a  view  to  elucidate 
this  problem,  "  Dunedin  "  will,  at  his  convenience,  let  us  have 
his  replies  to  the  following  specific  questions  :— 

1.  If  stem  roots,  when  they  occur  in  Lilies,  do  not  assist 
in  nourishing  the  flowers,  what  do  they  nourish  ? 

2.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  the  sap  which  they  secrete 
descends  before  being  utilised,  and,  as  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  such  sap  is  altogether  useless,  and  further,  as 
"Dunedin"  asserts  that  it  cannot,  from  its  composition, 
nourish  the  flowers,  will  he  say  whether  it  is  the  stem  or  the 
leaves,  or  both,  that  are  nourished  by  these  stem  roots  ? 

3.  It  it  is  the  stem  and  leaves  that  they  nourish,  is  it  not 
evident  that  if  we  throw  the  burden  of  them,  as  "Dunedin" 
counsels  us  to  do,  upon  the  bulb  and  its  roots,  we  must  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  the  flowers,  or  the  successional  bulb,  or 
both? 

4.  If,  as  "Dunedin  "  states  in  reply  to  "London  Stone," 
his  method  encourages  the  growth  of  bottom  root  offsets  and 
small  bulbules  (these  latter  I  understand  to  be  the  bud-bulbs 
which  sometimes  grow  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves  with  the 
stem)  must  their  production  not  throw  a  further  strain  on  the 
bulb  and  its  roots,  and  also,  therefore,  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
flowers,  or  the  successional  bulb,  or  of  them  both  ? 

In  speaking  of  stem  roots,  it  must  be  understood  that  I 
mean  those  that  are  the  outcome  of  natural  growth.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  by  injudicious  overfeeding  they  may  be 
made  to  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  plant ;  that  is  an 
error  in  one  extreme,  but  I  hold  that  "  Dunedin's  "  remedy  is 
an  error  just  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  position 
which  he  occupies  in  this  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  this  :  He 
has  been  subjecting  L.  auratum  and  speciosum  to  the  condi- 
tions of  culture  which  suit  L.  caudidum  and  other  non-pos- 
sessors of  stem  roots,  and  under  such  conditions  he  finds  the 
stem  roots  positively  harmful,  and  looks  "  upon  them  as  his 
greatest  enemies."  From  this  result  be  argues  that  these 
stem  roots  are  a  mistake  and  should  not  bo  there  at  all,  and 
forthwith  he  proceeds  to  remove  them  most  effectually  by 
scraping  the  stem.  His  facts  may  be  right  enough,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  his  deductions  from  them  are  erroneous,  for,  to  my 
mind,  this  result  of  his  simply  shows  that  he  has  not  been 
treating  L.  auratum  and  speciosum  as  they  should  be  treated. 
We  all  know  that  by  certain  treatment  an  Apple  tree  may  be 
induced  to  run  all  to  wood,  and  consequently  produce  no  fruit ; 
but  that  is  not  surely  the  fault  of  the  Apple  tree,  but  of  the 
treatment.  So  I  take  it,  if  a  certain  treatment  be  found,  as 
"  Dunedin  "  maintains,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  these  stem 
roots  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  bulb,  it  is 
the  treatment  we  must  condemn,  and  the  proper  remedy  must 
be  not  the  cutting  off  of  the  stem  roots  but  an  alteration  of 
the  treatment.  I  venture  to  predict  that,  when  the  true  method 
of  treatment  is  worked  out,  these  same  stem  roots  which 
"  Dunedin  "  at  present  looks  upon  as  his  greatest  enemies  he 
will  acknowledge  to  be  his  greatest  friends  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  particular  species  of  Lilies.  The  large  bulb  which 
"J.  8.  W."  mentions  (p.  461)  I  am  sure  was  not  systematically 
deprived  of  its  stem  roots,  as  "  Dunedin  "  advocates. 

A.  S.  O.  N. 

When   "Dunedin"    has  shewn   us   specimens  grown 

according  to  his  view  which  surpass  all  those  that  have  ever 
been  seen  before,  I  shall  begin  to  think,  and  not  till  then,  that 
we  LUy  growers  are  on  the  wrong  track.     I   shall,  however. 


require  better  argument  than  any  "  Dunedin  "  has  yet  adduced, 
before  I  commence  to  cut  off  even  the  stem  roots  of  a  Lily. 
If  they  are  useless,  why  are  they  produced  ?  Some  Lilies  form 
stem  roots  and  others  do  not,  but  for  my  part  I  should  always 
rejoice  to  see  a  pot  well  filled  with  healthy  roots,  let  them 
come  from  where  they  like,  and  when  I  saw  them  crawling 
over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  through  the  bottom,  I  should 
simply  regard  it  as  an  eloquent  sign  that  the  pot  was  too  small, 
and  act  accordingly.  Will "  Dunedin  "  kindly  say  whether  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  most  vigorous-growing  and  largest-flowering 
Lilies  produce  the  greatest  number  of  stem  roots,  and  whether 
the  contrary  is  the  case  as  natural  vigour  decreases  and  the 
flowers  diminish  in  size,  and  if  that  be  so,  why  ?  also,  if  it  be 
equally  a  fact  that  the  smaller-growing  and  smaller-flowering 
species,  and  those  producing  the  smallest  number,  or  no  stem 
roots  at  all,  go  soonest  to  rest,  and  vice  versa.  To  my  mind, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  Dame  Nature's  point  of  view,  the 
answer  is  very  simple,  but  what  says  "  Dunedin  ?  " 

Newry.  _  T.  Smith. 

"  Dunedin's  "  views  regarding  Lily  growth  are  some- 
times opposed  to  the  practice  by  which  the  most  successful  culti- 
vators have  attained  the  best  results.  Before  attempting  to 
persuade  Lily  growers  that  large  bulbs  are  not  better  than 
small  ones,  that  destroying  the  stem  roots  in  the  case  of  such 
Lilies  as  form  these  will  strengthen  the  bulbs,  and  that 
it  is  better  to  pot  or  transplant  before  the  leaves  are  dead  and 
have  fulfilled  the  ofiice  which  Nature  has  assigned  them,  why 
did  not  "  Dunedin"  take  the  course  usually  pursued,  viz.,  that 
of  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  by  letting  us  see  the 
results  of  his  treatment .'  There  are  many  and  various  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  this,  and  a  single  practical  illustration,  exem- 
plified by  bis  showing  better  grown  Lilies  under  the  course  ot 
treatment  which  he  advocates  than  others  have  been  able  to 
produce  by  the  old  system,  would  have  done  more  to  convince 
us  of  the  soundness  of  his  practice  than  all  the  assertions 
that  he  has  made.  We  live  in  an  age  when  people  believe 
much  more  in  what  they  see  than  in  what  they  hear.  IE 
"  Dunedin's  "  assumptions  respecting  the  nature  of  Lilies  be 
correct,  then  the  practice  of  those  who  have  hitherto  grown 
these  plants  must  be  wrong.  But,  to  prove  this,  something  is 
required  stronger  than  mere  opinions.  In  common  with  most 
other  plants  that  I  have  grown  I  have,  at  one  time  or  other, 
tried  experiments  with  as  many  of  the  best  kinds  of  Lilies  as 
it  occurred  to  me  there  was  anything  to  be  learned  by,  and 
amongst  them  was  the  removal  of  the  stem  roots  of  such  as  I 
grew  in  pots,  both  by  planting  so  near  the  surface  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  the  development  of  stem  roots,  and  also  by  their 
actual  removal  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  When  the  bulbs, 
too,  were  put  in  deeply,  I  have  removed  the  whole  of  the  stem 
roots,  and  the  result  of  this  treatment  enables  me  to  give 
unhesitating  contradiction  to  this  last  of  "Dunedin's"  teach- 
ings, for  the  bulbs  so  disrooted  neither  produced  the  same 
quantity  of  flowers  nor  increased  in  size  or  in  numbers 
by  division,  as  plants  of  the  same  v.arieties  similarly 
managed  in  every  way,  except  that  all  the  roots  possi- 
ble for  6  in.  or  8  in.  above  the  bulbs  up  the  stems  were  freely 
encouraged.  In  answering  "  London  Stone  "  (p.  503)  "  Dun- 
edin "  effectually  demolishes  the  argument  which  he  previously 
on  the  same  page  had  set  up  against  me ;  here  are  his  words  : — 
"  It  is  thus  that  Nature  has  decreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  over,  all  nourishing  connection  between  the  bulbs  and  the 
stem  must  cease.  As  regards  the  stem,  that  would  be  left 
standing;  it  would  have  gone  on  keeping  green  for  some 
weeks  longer,  its  nourishment  being  supplied  by  its  own  stem 
roots."  Further  on  he  says,  "  green  leaves  on  the  stem  are  no 
proof  whatever  that  vitality  exists  between  the  bulb  and  the 
stem."  In  his  reply  to  "London  Stone  "he  says: — "As  to 
seeding,  I  leave  that  to  the  trade,  for  this  reason,  that  the  new 
or  successional  bulb  gains  in  strength  and  size  by  not  allowing 
the  plant  to  run  to  seed."  Now,  if,  as  "  Dunedin  "  in  the  pre- 
vious breath  says,  "  green  leaves  on  the  stem  are  no  proof 
whatever  that  vitality  exists  between  the  bulb  and  the  stem," 
how  does  he  reconcile  that  statement  with  his  immediately 
following  assertion  that  the  bulb  is  injured  by  allowing  the 
stem  to  produce  seed.  If,  in  attempting  to  disprove  what  I 
maintain,  viz.,  that  the  bulb  is  benefited  by  the  presence  of  the 
leaves  so  long  as  these  have  life  in  them,  "  Dunedin  "  asserts 
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that  there  is  no  vital  connection  at  this  time  between  the  stem 
and  the  bulb,  how  can  the  latter  be  injured  bj  the  production 
o£  seed  which  necessarily  takes  place  subsequiMit  to  blooming  ? 
"  Danedin  "  says  if  I  had  "  carefully  examiaed''  the  stem  at  its 
junction  with  the  bulb,  I  shonld  have  found  it  much  contracted 
and  dried  up,compared  with  what  it  was  above  ground.  The  stem 
of  any  Lily  is,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  much 
more  contracted,  or  thinner  at  the  base  than  above  ground, 
and  I  have,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their,  condition,  actually 
severed  the  stems  of  L.  auratum  and  other^,  tyfp  months  after 
the  flowering  was  over,  after  the  leaves  had  fallen,  but  when 
the  stems  were  still  green  above,  and  I  have  found  thera  fresh 
and  quite  alive  down  to  the  junction,  ttus  directly  disproving 
what  "  Dunedin"  asserts.  He  also  speaks  of  the  structural 
formation  of  Lilies,  and  tells  us  that  a  medium-sized  Lilium 
auratum  contains  not  less  than  300,000,000  cells.  To  test  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  I  have  to-day  taken  some  ^eotions 
from  the  scales  of  a  good-sized  bulb  of  this  Lily,  mounted  and 
examined  them  carefully  under  the  microscope,  and  I  find  that 
so  far  from  "Dunedin"  being  correct  in  his  assertion,  it 
would  take  nearer  half-a-peck  than  a  single  bulb  to  supply  ihe 
number  which  he  mentions.  These  Lilies,  like  most  other 
soft,  quick-growing  vegetable  forms,  have  much  larger  and 
consequently,  fewer  cells,  compared  with  their  bulk  than  hard- 
wooded,  slow-growing  plants  generally.  But  what  has  the 
structural  details  of  these  plants  with  which "  Dunedin " 
favours  us,  to  do  with  the  question  which  strictly  bears  upon 
cultivation  and  nothing  else .'  "  Dunedin "  has,  however, 
brought  to  light  one  good  point,  namely,  the  advisability  of 
moving  Lilies  when  most  at  rest,  a  practice  which  I  have 
always  urged  in  all  I  have  ever  written  connected  with  their 
tieatment.  T.  Baines. 

"  Dunedin's"  views  on  the  stem  roots  and  practice  of  not 

cutting  down  Lilies  after  flowering  «,re  so  entirely  opposed 
to  long  experience  and  practice,  that  I  should  like  to  ask  him, 
as  be  invites  us  to  do,  a  question  or  two.  Ho  says  some 
species  throw  out  stem  roots,  others  do  not,  but  he  opposes 
the  encouragement  of  all  stem  roots.  Will  he  have  us  believe 
that  Nature  throws  out  stem  roots,  not  only  without  any  goor" 
purpose  to  serve,  but  for  no  purpose  at  all  ?  As  to  cutting  or 
not  cutting;  down  the  stem  immediately  after  flowering,  he 
says  (p.  603)  that  as  soon  as  the  flowers  hive  faded,  the  roots 
and  scales  of  the  old  bulb  will  be  found  to  be  dead  or  dying, 
aud  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  sap  in  the  stem,  but  he 
subsequently  adds  that  the  new  or  successional  bulb  gains  in 
strength  and  size  by  not  allowing  the  plant  to  run  to  seed. 
Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  contradictory ;  one  statement 
requires  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other.  E.  B. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  "  Dunedin's  "  last  con- 
tribution (p.  508),  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  it  that  supports  his 
statements  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  stem  roots  on  Lilium 
auratum,  nor  can  I  see  the  applicability  of  the  6-in.  pots,  as  I 
stated  that  my  Lilies  were  grown  in  boxes  15  in.  deep.  I 
should  consider,  even  in  the  case  quoted,  that  the  small  size  of 
the  bulb  was  owing  to  the  short  supply  of  food,  and  that  the 
stem  roots  "  being  unable  to  elaborate  flower  nourishment " 
(p.  50S),  must  possess  most  mysterious  powers,  for  while  in 
cue  place  "Dunedin"  denies  their  power  of  preparing  sap,  in 
another  he  gives  a  long  account  of  their  voracity,  carried  by 
them  to  the  extent  of  sucking  the  sap  from  new  bulbs.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  sap  ?  As  to  my  statement "  that  the  mop- 
like growth  of  the  stem  roots  forms  an  admirable  protection  to 
the  bulb"  being" mere  theory,"  why  it  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  that  a  mass  of  fibres  is  a  protection  to  the  bulb  beneath  it, 
and,  furthermore,  that  when  the  fibres  decay,  they  must  furnish 
food  for  the  stool  roots  when  carried  down  by  the  spring  rains. 
And  as  at  p.  1113,  Vol.  11.,  Dr.  Wallace  states  that  the  stem  roots 
are  sufficient  in  a  healthy  plant  to  enable  it  to  flower  vigor- 
ously, even  after  the  bulb  has  been  removed,  I  can  only  repeat 
that  "  Dunedm's  "  positive  statement  of  their  evil  effects  is 
"  mere  theory,"  and  as  unfortunate  as  his  comparison  of  them 
to  suckers  from  the  stock  of  grafted  Roses  (p.  371) — "Rose 
growers  wage  war  against  suckers  coming  up  ;  Lily  growers 
should  wage  war  against  suckers  going  down." 

London  Stone. 

"  J.  S.  W."  (p.  538)  may  rest  assured  that  I  had  no 

intention  of  leading  him  into  any  discussion  on  the  "  peren- 


nial theory,"  as  there  is  no  rooin  for  that.  There  is,  however, 
plenty  of  room  for  his  making  experiments,  in  order  to  prove 
wHether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  Had  he  done  so,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  organic  structure  and 
constitution  of  the  bulbs,  he  would  never  ha^e  .put  such  ques- 
tions to  me  as  he  has  done,  as  there  is  no  such  tliiig  as  a  tliree- 
year-old  bulb  or  a  one-year-old  flowering  bulb,  the  tertn  of  the 
Lily's  existence  being  only  two  years,  when,  having' bloomed, 
it  dies;  and  a  one-year-old  bulb  must  go  oi^  erowifag  for 
aapther  year  before  it  is  destined  to  bloom..'.    ..^j^DSiUjiS. 

•THE   DOUBLE   SCARLET   AVBNS. 

(GEU-H  C0(?^IN£U:3s£   TL.-PL.)  ™__ 

It  is  singular  that  in  such^.  large  genus  aa  Geum  that  so  few 
kinds  piKjduce  flowers  ,of  aufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  be 
classed  amongst  gardea.  plants ;  iadeed,  the  subject  of  our 
coloured  plate  this  week  is  the  oiily  showy  kind  belonging  to 
the  true  genus.  The .  scarlet  Avens,  which,  inhabits  the 
Bithynian  Mount  O'ympus,  has  long  been  a  pooftlar- garden 
favourite,  and  prob^tly  the  Chilian  Avens  (G,  ohuense)  is  but 
a  mere  geographical ,  form_  of  it,  only  differing  in  the  darker 
colour  of.  the  blossoms,  which  sometimes  assume  a  cop- 
pery hue.  The  double  variety  is  a  far  more  valuable  kind  than 
the  type.as^itsblosapins  Last  much  longer  in  perfection,  and  are 
very  suitable  for&'utiing.  It  commences  to  flower  id  iQay, 
and  produces  a  coSifamoiis  succession  of  blossoms  till  October. 
There  are  several  forms  of  the  double  kind ;  in  some  the 
flowers  are  as  double  as  in  the  best  sorts  of  Pelargoniums 
whilst  the  inferior  forms  scarcely  show  any  duplicity.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  managed  of  hardy  perennials ;  we  have 
seen  it  growing  vigorously  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  aud  it  may 
be  readily  multiplied  by  seeds,  which  are  freely  produced,  or  by 
division,  which  should  be  done  in  spring.  The  most  desirable 
of  the  other  kinds  in  cultivation  are  : — 

Mountain  Avens  (G.  montannm — sjn.,  Sieversia),  of  dwarf, 
tufted  habit,  with  deeply  lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  n 
yellow  colour,  and  are  borne  singly  on  erect  stalks  about  1  ft.  hi.gh. 
It  inhabits  high  monntain  pastures  in  various  parta  of  Central  Europe. 

Creeping  Avens  (G.  reptana — syn.,  Sieversia)  is  a  trailing 
kind  with  deeply-cut  foliage  and  erect  flower  stalks  aboat  6  in.  high, 
bearing  a  single  blossom  of  the  same  colour,  but^  larger  than  tha 
preceding.     It  also  inhabits  the  European  Alps.     ■ 

Three-flowered  Avens  (G.  triflorum  —  Sieversia).  —  This 
very  distinct  kind  has  deeply-inciaed  root  leaves,  the  segments  of 
which  are  also  toothed.  The  flowers  are  aaually  borne  in  clusters 
of  three,  hence  its  name.  They  are  rather  large,  reddiah-purple 
outside,  and  white  tinged  with  purple  within.  It  is  found  in  rocky 
places  in  various  parts  of  North  America.  It  waa  introduced  about 
fifty  years  ago,  bat  is  not  so  common  now  aa  it  should  be. 

Amongat  the  fine  kinds  which  are  not  as  yet  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful  little  loy  Avens  (G.  glaoiale), 
which  is  found  in  Siberia,  principally  on  the  Alps  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Hena.  It  is  a  very  dwarf  kind,  about  1  in.  or  ao  above  the  sur- 
face, and  ia  densely  covered  with  a  abort,  yellowiah  pubescence.  The 
blosaoma  are  yellow,  and  na  large  aa  those  of  any  of  the  Geams. 
When  introduced,  this  charming  Alpine  plant  will  make  a  desirable 
addition  to  our  gardeua. 

Peck's  Avens  (G.  Pecki— Sieversia). — Tbia  is  another  North 
American  kind,  with  divided  leavea  and  yellow  flowera  about  the  aamo 
Bize  aa  the  Mountain  Avens. 

Tall  Avens  (G.  elatnm)  ia  a  native  of  Nepanl,  and  taa  divided 
leavea,  with  from  four  to  six  paira  of  leafleta.  The  flower  atema  are 
G  in.  high,  and  three  to  four-flowered,  aud  the  bloaaoms  are  of  a 
yellow  colour.  W. 

[The  flowers,  from  which  our  figure  was  prepared,  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Hale  farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham.] 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — Any  one  making  a  plantation  of  Michael- 
mas Daisies  will  do  well  to  plant  the  three  here  named,  viz..  Aster 
linifoliua,  A.  longifoHua,  and  A.  Amellua  ;  they  flower  in  the  order 
named,  and  5°  of  frost   does  not  discolour  the  flowers.     These  three 
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kinds  were  Bent  me  from  Mr.  Parker,  and  are  certainly  the  most 
distinct  and  usefal.  Everybody  who  has  seen  them  this  year  has 
been  delighted  with  them.  These  Asters  are  fine  when  allowed  to 
grow  into  large  clamps,  forming  the  centres  of  large  bods  or  angles 
of  beds  or  borders.  A  dwaif  kind  is  A.  discolor,  and,  although  iusig- 
nifioant  in  colour,  I  am  beginning  to  fancy  it,  for  it  ia  still  in  flower 
and  good,  and  when  other  flowers  are  nil  its  funny,  old-faahioned, 
spotted-muslin. look  arouses  one's  attention  and  sympathy.  Well, 
then,  I  would  say  to  every  lover  of  hardy  plants,  plant  them  in  your 
nest  arrangement  of  the  flower  garden,  and  you  will  not  begrudge 
the  price  of  the  plants.  What  Pyrethrams  are  in  early  summer 
these  are  late  in  autumn,  mo3t  beautiful  and  valuable  to  the  flower 
gardener. — H.  Knight,  iloors. 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

HelianttLus  divaricatus. — Did  "  G.  T.  "  (p.  452)  ever  see  this 
in  perfection  ?  If  so,  he  would  have  to  go  far  to  see  a  finer  effect 
than,  it  prodaced.  I  do  cot  thiuk  I  ever  saw  anything  more  striking 
than  a  group  of  this  plant  growing  in  a  favourable  position.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Massachusetts,  near  Rochester,  there  is  a  small, 
shallow,  semi-circalar  poud  or  bog  along  the  side  of  the  road,  perhap3 
50  ft.  long.  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  from  the  edge,  jast  far  enough  up  the 
rising  ground  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  excessive  moisture  ;  this  pond 
is  encircled  with  a  plantation  of  Helianthus  divaricatu^i,  about  3  ft, 
wide,  and  last  September,  when  I  saw  it  backed  up  by  a  thick  growth 
of  Taccinium  Prinos,  &o.,  it  was  one  glowing  ma?s  of  flower  of  the 
most  brilliant  golden-yellow,  certainly  exceeding  any  display  I  ever 
recollect  seeing  in  any  garden.  The  blossoms  might  have  been  counted 
bj  thousands,  and  were  thrown  well  up  on  stems  abore  the  foliage 
2  ft.  to  -i  ft  from  the  ground ;  they  formed  a  mass  which  was  truly 
grand. — CM.  Hovev,  Boston. 

Gannas  Out-of-doors  in  Winter. — In  Mr.  C^rnhiira  interest- 
ing article  on  Cannas,  he  expresses  doubt  whether,  after  the  second 
year,  Cannas  would  not  requite  lifting  and  replanting,  but  he  gives 
no  reason  for  this  view.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fine  specimens  of 
Cannas  at  Battersea  Park  have  remained  unmoved  for  many  years  ? 
At  present,  my  experience  does  not  carry  me  over  the  second  year, 
bat  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  aa  to  the  hardiness  of  the  roots,  if 
the  bed  be  properly  prepared,  and  a  heavy  mulching  be  given  for 
protection  from  frost.  The  ground  requires  very  good  and  cireful 
draining,  and  the  bed  ought,  as  Mr.  CornhiU  say  a,  to  be  raised  cou- 
siderably  above  the  ordinary  level.  With  these  precautions  it  will  be 
found  that  Cannas  may  be  wintered  in  the  border  with  perfect  safety. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  green. leaved  kinds ;  some  of  the 
bronze.coloured  sorts  seem  unable  to  withstand  a  cold,  wet  winter, 
such  as  that  of  1877-78.  My  experiments  have  been  tried  in  a  cold, 
clay  soil  and  bleak  situation,  and  the  growth  has  been  magnificent. — 
A.  K.,  Eastcott  Cottage,  Pinner. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some    surprise  that  Cannas  are  not  more 

largely  cultivated  than  they  are,  as  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  J.  Coin- 
hill  that  they  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate.  In  fact,  they  are 
the  most  easily  managed  of  all  oar  flower  garden  plants.  lb  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  hotbed  on  which  to  start  tham,  as  they  will 
begin  to  grow  quite  freely  in  a  Vinery  or  in  any  warm  house.  I  grow 
a  large  quantity  of  them,  and,  being  somewhat  limited  for  room, 
my  plan  is  to  place  the  roots  on  the  Vine  border  close  to  the  pipes. 
We  place  tbeoi  as  closely  together  as  possible,  but  do  not  cover  them 
with  anything  ;  they  start  very  rapidly,  and  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, we  divide  them  into  small  pieces,  and  pot  them  in  3-ia. 
pota.  We  replace  them  in  the  Vinery  for  a  week  or  two,  then 
harden  them  off,  and  plant  them  out  at  the  usual  time.  I  have 
tried  leaving  them  in  the  borders  all  winter,  but  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed any  better  than  those  planted  out  early  in  summer.  One  objec- 
tion  to  leaving  them  oat  is  that  if  the  spring  be  mild  they  start  very 
early  into  growth,  and,  as  a  slight  frost  will  discolour  the  leaves, 
they  afterwards  present  an  unsightly  appearance.  They  may  be 
wintered  in  any  shed  where  frost  does  not  get  at  them.  Indeed, 
in  this  respect,  they  are  much  easier  kept  than  Dahlias. — H,  Hamill, 
Hound  House,  Quildford. 

Japanese  Primroses  Out-of-doorg. — The  Japanese  Prim- 
roses referred  to  as  growing  out-of-doors  in  Mr.  Nel30u*3  garden, 
were  the  varieties  of  Primula  cortusoides  amcena  and  not  P.  japonica, 
which,  however,  is,  I  believe,  hardy  in  many  soils.  Is  Mr.  Fish's  too 
light  for  it. — Primula. 

Aquilegia  ccerulea  hybrida. — This  fine  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  A.  coeralex 
and  A.  chrysantha.  It  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the  parents, 
the  centre  petals  being  clear  sulphur  yellow,  and  the  spurs  and  sepals 
pale  blue.     The  flowers  are  large  and  open  well. — W. 


Flower    Garden. 

Protecting'  S-oses  on  "Walla. — The  series  of  mild  winters  that 
we  have  now  bad  for  some  time  is  apt  to  throw  even  growers  who 
have  had  some  experience  off  their  guard,  an i  there  is  no  doubt, 
fio:n  the  very  great  inoreaao  of  late  years  in  the  caltivation  of  Tea 
and  Noisette  Hybrid  Roses,  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  plants 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  which  have  attained  a  considerable  size 
through  having  escaped  the  scathing  effects  of  a  severe  winter,  and 
even  the  destruction  of  their  tops  down  to  the  ground  level  would  be 
a  severe  disappointment,  and  cause  many  unsightly  blanks  ;  and,  aa 
we  cannot  look  forward  to  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  these 
mild  winters,  a  little  forethought  in  providing  some  slight  protecting 
mateiial  may  save  many  specimens  upon  which  much  store  is  set, 
eapeciilly  in  prominent  positions  on  walls  where  their  loss  would  be 
the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  the  more  desirable  to  do  this  on  acconnt 
of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  protection  that  often  makes 
the  difference  between  destruction  and  complete  preservation.  Many 
contrivances  may  be  resorted  to  to  aff:)rd  the  necesaary  protection, 
bat  I  have  never  found  anything  better  than  somo  dry  Fern  with  the 
6talk.3  stuck  in  behind  the  shoots  of  the  Roses,  or,  if  the  Roses  are 
tied  to  wires  or  trellis. work  it  is  still  easier  to  fix  in  the  Fern  ;  with 
this,  and  some  Spruce  branches  similarly  put  in  so  as  to  keep  the  Fern 
from  blowing  about,  the  plant?  will  be  independent  of  frost.  This  1 
proved  years  ago  when  plants  left  unprotected  were  killed  down  to  the 
ground.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  pat  on  such  covering 
till  there  is  a  real  appea'-ance  of  a  more  than  usually  low  temperature. 
The  point  is  to  have  everything  in  the  shape  of  protecting  ma- 
tcrial  dry  and  ready  under  cover,  as  a  very  considerable  epace  of 
wall  may  be  covered  in  a  few  hours  when  its  application  appears 
to  be  nec333ary.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1860  61,  I  saw  a  large 
extent  of  wall  covered  with  China  Roses  saved  up  to  a  height  of  G  ft. 
by  fixing  straw  ropes  horizontally  across  in  front  of  the  Roses.  The 
ropes  60  used  were  tied  in  at  intervals  to  the  main  shoots  of  the 
Rosea  running  about  5  in  apart,  with  a  few  mats  hung  up  in  front  of 
these.  The  Rases  were  safe  up  to  this  height,  all  the  tops  above 
being  killed,  but  it  was  a  great  gain  to  save  so  ranch,  as  the  portion 
eo  secured  shot  out  vigorously,  producing  a  fair  head  of  bloom,  and 
by  the  end  of  tbo  season  leaving  comparatively  little  trace  of  the 
injury  done.  Where  there  is  a  greater  length  than  can  be  covered 
to  any  considerable  height,  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  evergreen 
branches  of  any  kind,  the  bigger  they  are  the  better,  provided  they 
can  be  made  to  lie  close  to  the  wall  and  secured  by  any  means  over 
the  collars  of  the  plants,  and  as  high  above  as  can  be  done,  eo 
much  of  the  plants  thus  protected  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
escape. 

Dwarf  Roses. — Of  these,  the  more  tender  kinds  in  beds  and 
borders  should  at  once  have  tho  ground  covered  a  few  inches  with  old 
tan.  Utter,  Furze,  or  Fern.  Where  the  three  latter  are  used,  some 
evergreen  branches  laid  flat  on  the  top  will  prevent  the  material  being 
blown  abaut  and  kaep  the  roots  aud  collars  of  the  plants  safe,  which, 
even  should  the  tops  be  destroyed,  will  break  out  and  make  vigorous 
growth,  bat  where  in  additioa  to  thi3,  a  sufficient  number  of  large 
evergreen  branches  can  be  stuck  firmly  in  the  ground,  moderately 
close,  much  may  be  done  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  plants.  When 
living  further  north  than  I  am  now,  where  these  more  tender  Roses 
often  suffered,  I  had  a  considerable  number  planted  on  a  long  G-ft- 
wide  bed,  over  which,  on  tho  approach  of  severe  weather,  I  used  to 
fix  up  in  the  form  of  a  spin  roof,  a  lot  of  straw  hurdles,  used  later 
on  for  covering  Potatoes  in  turf  pits.  Sj  sheltered,  the  Roses  always 
escaped. 

Standard  and  Half-standard  R>393,  of  aacb  varieties  as  are 
most  susceptible  of  injury  from  cold,  can  often  ba  brought  safely 
through  a  severe  winter  by  the  well-known  method  of  thrusting  some 
Fern  or  Gjrse  in  amongat  the  branches  composing  the  head,  tying 
the  whole  round  with  twine  or  a  pliable  Willow.  I  prefer  the  Gorsa 
for  this  purpose  to  anything  else,  as  through  the  changes  of  weather 
it  doss  not  lie  so  close  and  h^ld  ao  much  moi'sture  as  anything  of  a 
softer  nature. 

Protecting  Rosas  in  Pots. — Rjsqs  iu  pots  that  are  intended 
for  forcing,  or  bringing  on  into  flower  alortrly  under  gla^s  to  precede 
the  earliest  in  the  open  air,  should  if  possible  be  housed,  or  placed  in 
frames  or  cold  pits  ;  or  if  even  loose  lights  can  be  fixed  up  over  them, 
it  wil  I  be  better  than  their  remaining  fully  exposed  to  rain  and  snow  ; 
for  thou-^h  such  Roses  may  take  no  harm  when  planted  out,  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  with  any  plant,  however  hardy,  when  its  roots 
are  confined  in  a  pot.  Under  the  former  condition  the  quantity  of 
water  will  in  all  probability  do  no  harm,  whereas  those  in  the  pots 
would  most  likely  have  the  greater  portion  of  their  best  feeding  roots 
destroyed — a  circumstance  frequently  not  noticed  at  the  lime;  yet 
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plants  so  affected  are  certain  to  be  a  soarce  of  dieap point m en t,  as 
tbey  will  neither  grow  nor  flower  anything  like  those  that  are  not  bo 
injured.  The  pots  should  also  be  plunged  sufficiently  deep  so  as  to 
prevent  the  soil  being  frozen,  as  through  this  cause  again  plants  in 
pots,  especially  such  as  have  hard  woody  roots,  are  almost  certain  to 
have  the  bark  on  these  damaged  by  the  crushing  effects  of  the  soil, 
expanded  by  being  frozen,  acting  very  differently  on  the  earth  and 
roots  so  confined,  from  what  takes  place  where  the  roots  have  full 
liberty  in  the  open  ground. 

Pruning  Pot  Roses. — Such  pot  Rosea  aa  the  above  should  at 
ODOe  be  pruned  if  not  already  done,  and  if  they  can  have  the  tops 
dipped  or  washed  in  Tobacco-water,  softened  with  a  little  Gishurst, 
it  will  destroy  any  living  aphides,  or  the  eggs  of  these  most  likely 
present  though  not  perceptible. 

Eoses  Grown  under  Glass. — By  these  I  mean  those  that  are 
kept  wholly,  or  for  perhaps  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year  under 
glass,  as  a  matter  of  course  grown  in  pots,  and  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  Tea  varieties.  This  method  of  Kose  growing  is  very 
different  from,  but  often  confounded  with  Rose  forcing;  for  which 
latter  purpose  tbe  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  are  found  auitable  with 
Teas  and  other  hybrids  aa  well,  are  usually  put  in  heat,  produce  a 
crop  of  flowera,  and  after  more  or  leaa  preparation  by  a  little  harden. 
ing,  are  again  plunged  out-of-doora  in  the  summer.  But  it  is  from  the 
Roses  treated  after  the  former  method  that  the  finest  blooms,  and  a 
continuous  supply  for  the  last  month  in  the  old  year,  and  the  two 
first  in  the  new  must  be  relied  upon  ;  and  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
flowers  forthcoming  during  this  time  will  be  the  test  of  the  Rose- 
grower's  ability,  for  if  the  plants  are  well,  and  skillfully 
managed  by  keeping  them  studiously  free  from  mildew  and 
aphides,  with  a  sufficient  but  much  reduced  quantity  of  water 
to  the  roots  during  the  short,  sunless  days  of  winter, 
and  very  small  extent  of  evaporation  by  the  almost  absence 
of  any  admission  of  external  air,  but  all  the  light  possible  to 
give,  and  no  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  than  to  keep  the  air 
from  being  too  dry,  they  will  keep  on  through  this  time  making 
growth  from  which  they  will  form  and  mature  Sowers.  The  treatment 
as  to  temperature  of  this  description  of  Roses  and  almost  all  Teas 
becomes  a  study  in  itsslf  that  few  have  had  an  opportunity  of  solving 
60  well  as  those  who  at  the  present  day  grow  Rosea  by  this  method 
for  the  London  market ;  some  varieties  are  found  not  only  to  bear, 
but  to  absolutely  require  considerably  more  warmth  than  others.  The 
practice  of  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  is  to  keep  Niphetos 
almost  exclusively  by  itself,  subjecting  it  to  a  night  temperature  of 
from  50'  to  55'^,  raising  the  heat  by  fire  during  the  day,  when  there  is 
no  sun,  to  65^^,  or  a  few  degrees  higher,  naing  less  artificial  heat  when 
there  is  aun  to  bring  the  thermometer  up  to  this.  So  treated,  with 
the  slightest  amount  of  air  given  at  the  top,  this  matchless  Rose 
keeps  on  through  the  winter,  pushing  growths,  and  producing 
ita  long,  elegant  flowers  with  the  petals  as  free  from  being  crumpled 
as  they  come  in  the  most  favoured  localities  out-of-doors  in  the  sum- 
mer, which  they  will  not  do  if  grown  in  a  lower  temperature.  The 
flesh-coloured  Catherine  Mermet,  the  rose-coloured  Gonbault,  the 
sulphur  Isabella  Sprunt,  Madame  Falcot  (yellow),  and  the  buff 
Safrano,  which  are  amongst  the  other  Teas  most  usually  grown  for 
the  production  of  these  winter  flowers,  succeed  with  6^  or  8'  less 
warmth  both  day  and  night.  The  Hybrid  China  General  Jacqueminot 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  high-coloured  kinds  that  force  well,  and  on 
this  variety  most  of  the  growers  depend  for  their  earliest  flowera  of 
deep  colour. — T.  Baines. 

Auriculas. — These  are  now  quite  at  rest,  and  it  is  almost  the 
safest  plan  to  withhold  water  altogether  from  their  roots  at  this 
eeaaon  of  the  year.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  plants  being  quite  dried 
up,  but  if  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  very  moiat  and  severe  frost 
eeta  in,  the  expansion  of  the  soil  would  cause  many  of  the  pots  to 
crack,  which  would  be  disastrous.  If  there  is  any  trace  of  green  fly 
on  the  plants  it  ought  to  be  destroyed  by  means  of  fumigation.  At 
frequent  intervals  it  is  desirable  to  quite  overhaul  the  plants,  see  if 
there  be  any  trace  of  decay  on  the  stems,  and  in  all  casea  carefully 
remove  dead  and  decaying  leaves.  Seedling  plants  in  pots  should  be 
kept  rather  moist,  as  they  will  continue  to  appear  through  the  ground 
during  the  winter. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — These  ought  long  before  this  to 
have  been  potted  and  placed  in  cold  frames.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
they  are  plunged  in  the  frames  or  placed  on  a  staging.  Ours,  at  Lox- 
ford  Hall,  have  the  pots  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  the 
plants  are  not  far  removed  from  the  glasa.  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of 
the  plants  becoming  very  dry  at  the  roots,  even  at  midwinter;  it 
gives  a  certain  check  to  their  growth,  which  future  attention  will  not 
quite  overcome.  A  few  potfuls  of  choice  aorta  have  just  arrived,  as 
I  write,  from  the  north  of  England,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  ia  quite 


wet,  the  green  conferva  on  its  surface  showing  that  it  has  also  been 
kept  wet,  and  I  never  saw  a  healthier  lot  of  planta.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  admit  air  freely  during  favourable  weather,  even  if  it  be  cold. 

Dahlias. — Kxamine  the  roots  of  theae  occasionally,  aa  acme  may 
become  too  damp  and  others  too  dry.  It  is  a  good  time  too  to  look 
over  stakes,  as  all  that  are  decayed  must  be  replaced  by  new  onee. 
Stakes  usually  last  about  two,  or  at  the  moat  four  yeara.  I  palled 
up  a  Roae  atake  that  had  been  in  the  ground  just  about  fifteen  years 
the  other  day  ;  it  ia  quite  sound.  What  is  the  reason  may  well  be 
asked  ?  I  was  using  a  number  when  I  first  came  here  and  tboDght  X 
would  try  the  experiment  of  dipping  the  part  that  had  to  go  into  the 
ground  in  boiling  pitch,  and  this  is  tbe  result.  I  see  others  are  also 
yet  sound. 

Hollyhocks. — These  likewise  require  to  be  looked  over.  As  mnoh 
air  as  possible  must  be  given  to  the  frames,  and  the  plants  must  be 
kept  free  from  any  decaying  material.  Sticks  should  be  prepared 
for  these  as  well  as  for  Dahlias,  and  the  ground  for  both  should  be 
trenched  and  manured.  Clayey  soil  should  always  be  trenched,  if 
possible,  before  winter  sets  in,  ao  that  froata  may  pulverize  it.  Light 
soils  are  improved  by  having  some  heavy  clayey  material  placed  on 
the  surface,  and  left  until  it  is  diaintegrated  by  frost. 

Fansies  and  Pinks  in  beda  will  require  but  little  attention. 
There  let  them  rest  for  the  present,  except  frosts  uproot  them  when 
the  planta  may  be  preaaed  into  the  ground  with  the  fingera.  Pot 
planta  in  frames  will  require  similar  attention  to  that  recommended 
for  Auriculas,  but  the  plants  require  a  little  more  attention  as  regards 
water.  If  a  stray  slug  gain  admittance  ceaae  not  to  hunt  at  night 
with  a  lamp  until  it  is  destroyed.  Fumigate  also  in  order  to  destroy 
green  fly  which  is  a  great  pest  to  the  Pansy. 

Phloxes  and  Pentstemons. — Plants  of  these  in  pots  may  be 
wintered  under  any  kind  of  cover  that  will  throw  off  rain.  The  pots 
ahould  be  plunged  just  over  their  rima,  and  they  will  not  be  maoh 
injured  even  if  exposed  to  severe  frost.  Slugs  are  very  fond,  too,  of 
the  young  shoots  of  the  Phlox  just  as  they  appear  above  ground. 
The  surface  of  the  beda  out.of.doors  should  be  mulched  with  rotten 
manure.  This  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plants,  and  preserves  them 
from  injury. 

Pyrethrums  in  beds  require  treatment  very  similar  to  the  last 
and  plants  of  them  in  pots  should  also  be  wintered  in  cold  frames, 
the  aoil  in  the  pots  juat  to  be  kept  moist. 

Aquilsgias,  too,  must  not  be  neglected.  The  plants  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  red  spider;  indeed,  this  peat  aeema  to  cling  to  the 
Columbines  through  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat.  Green  fly 
also  feeds  upon  the  leavea,  and  it  is  well  that  pits  and  frames  where 
all  such  plants  are  kept  should  be  fumigated  during  winter. 

Tulips. — If  the  roots  be  not  yet  planted,  do  not  delay  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary.  I  have  planted  a  few  roots  this  week,  but 
would  rather  have  put  them  out  a  month  ago. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Conservatories. — When  the  earliest  Chi'yeanthemuma  beoome 
unsightly  they  should  be  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  such  as 
have  been  treated  with  a  view  to  their  later  flowering.  These  must 
be  carefully  managed  so  aa  to  prolong  their  blooming  period  aa  much 
as  possible;  they  ahould  have  a  little  heat  at  night,  ao  aa  to  allow  of 
some  air  being  admitted  at  the  bottom,  with  top  ventilation  to  allow 
the  moisture  to  escape.  Camellias  are  planta  which  may  be  induced 
to  flower  at  any  time  ot  the  year,  yet  they  do  not  like  too  much  forc- 
ing, for  when  hurried  too  much  the  buda  are  almost  certain  to  drop 
off,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  ia  too  dry.  The  proper  time  to  regu- 
late their  season  of  flowering  ia  when  they  make  their  growth  and  set 
their  buds ;  by  inducing  a  portion  of  the  plants  to  make  early  growth, 
and  by  keeping  others  later,  a  longer  aeason  of  flower  will  be  secured. 
Consequently  if  it  happens  that  the  bulk  of  theae  plants  is  flowering 
too  much  altogether,  and  not  so  early  aa  may  be  required,  the  best 
plan  ia  to  at  once  remove  part  of  the  plants  to  where  they  can  receive 
a  little  heat,  and  have  a  sufficiently  moist  atmosphere  to  accelerate 
their  flowering,  and  also  induce  an  earlier  growth  and  disposition  to 
come  into  flower  earlier  in  future  seasons.  This  separation  of  the 
stock  ia  eapecially  necessary  where  a  considerable  number  of  the 
plants  are  planted  out,  and  conaeqaently  cannot  be  removed  to  regn> 
late  their  time  of  flowering ;  where  auch  ia  the  caee  it  is  better  to  re- 
serve those  that  are  planted  out  for  whatever  time  there  ia  the 
greatest  demand  for  the  flowers,  and  to  use  the  plants  that  are  in 
pota  for  earlier  work.  That  general  favourite  Daphne  indioa  will 
now  be  opening  ita  flowers,  and  tempting  us  to  cut  more  of  them  than 
we  should  do,  as  there  is  no  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that 
ia  more  injured  by  cutting  than  thia.  No  matter  how  vigorous  and 
strong  the  plants  may  be,  not  more  than  half  the  current  season's 
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flowers  Bhoald  be  cut,  and  these  with  as  small  a  bit  of  the  wood 
attached  to  them  as  possible.  Winter-fiowering  Epacrises  will  now 
be  coming  into  bloom  ;  moat  of  these  posaesa  a  somewhat  stiff  upright 
habit  of  growth  ;  individually  this  may  be  considered  a  disadvantage, 
but  in  the  conservatory,  intermixed  with  numbers  of  other  plants  of 
bushy  or  pendant  growth,  they  are  of  great  use.  Epiphyllums,  now 
in  great  beauty,  should  be  placed  iu  prominent  situations,  and  ele- 
vated so  aa  to  stand  clear  of  their  neighbours.  Agaves,  Dasylirions, 
Yuccas,  Cordylines,  and  Rhopalas  might  with  advantage  be  much 
more  extensively  used  in  conservatory  decoration  than  they  are. 
Most  of  the  species  of  these  genera  harmonise  well  with  all  kinds  of 
blooming  plants,  and  with  little  change  in  the  materials  at  command 
they  can  be  so  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  to  avoid  that  objection- 
able monotony  of  each  plant  being  always  in  the  same  position. 

Chrysauthemums. — Cbrysanthemuma  have  several  properties 
that  make  them  more  Buitable  for  beginners  than  most  subjects,  not 
the  least  of  which  ia  their  coming  in  at  a  dull  time  of  the  year  when 
there  is  little  else  in  Sower ;  the  blooms  stand  long  in  a  out  state,  and 
when  the  most  suitable  kinds  are  selected,  and  the  plants  not  grown 
too  large,  or  spoilt  by  over  training,  they  are  appropriate  for  room 
decoration,  where  they  will  last  for  several  weeks,  and  for  which 
purpose  their  bright  colours  make  them  very  attractive.  They  are 
especially  suited  for  small  gardens  near  towns,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  very  frequently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interfere  with  the  cnltiva- 
tion  of  more  delicate  subjects.  They  are  very  readily  struck,  and 
are  easily  managed  through  the  subsequent  stages  of  their  growth. 
Neither  do  they  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  most  plants  by  an  excess 
of  water,  a  kind  of  treatment  in  which  the  inexperienced  are  so  liable 
to  err — not  that  they  are  by  any  means  indifferent  to  careful  and 
attentive  treatment,  as  ia  evident  by  the  exceptionally  fine  condition 
in  which  they  are  frequently  seen.  With  some  their  propagation  ia 
deferred  until  spring,  but  those  that  are  struck  from  cuttings  put  in 
at  the  present  time  get  their  wood  more  fully  matured,  and  conse- 
quently are  in  a  condition  to  produce  better  flowers  than  the  softer- 
grown,  late-struck  examples.  We  have  also  noticed  that  the  late- 
struck  plants  were  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew,  owing  to  the 
softer  state  of  the  leaves.  Select  for  cuttings  the  sucker-shoots  that 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  old  plants  in  preference  to  side-shoots  from 
the  hard  wood  which  never  grow  so  freely  or  make  such  good  plants ; 
they  should  be  taken  off  when  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  although  the 
tops  of  the  longer  ones  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  are  not  so  good. 
Remove  two  or  three  of  the  bottom  leaves,  cut  them  just  below  a 
joint,  and  insert  them  singly  in  3-in.  pots,  with  two  or  three  pieces 
of  crock  in  the  bottom  of  each.  Ordinary  loam,  with  one-fourth  sand 
and  a  sixth  of  sifted  leaf-mould  will  be  found  to  suit  them  admirably. 
As  they  are  essentially  water-loving  subjects,  they  must  never  be 
allowed  to  want  for  it  from  the  first  day  the  cuttings  are  put  in 
through  each  stage  of  their  existence;  moisten  the  soil  as  soon  aa  the 
cuttings  are  put  in ;  do  not  use  bottom-heat  or  any  heat  at  all,  aa  it 
tends  to  draw  them  up  weakly.  If  a  few  good-sized  common  slates 
be  placed  on  the  front  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  or  in  a  Vinery  with  1  in. 
or  2  in.  of  sand  or  fine  ashes  on  the  top  kept  moist,  and  the  little  pots 
placed  on  this  and  covered  with  bell  or  hand-glasses,  all  they  will 
require  is  the  soil  to  be  kept  moist,  together  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  air  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  daytime  to  dry  the  leaves  if  they 
show  any  signs  of  damping.  Do  not  give  any  air  if  they  do  not 
exhibit  signs  of  mouldiness ;  should  this  take  place  remove  at 
once  such  as  are  affected.  They  will  root  in  a  couple  of  months, 
when  the  glasses  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  in  this  way  they  will  be 
strong  and  short  jointed,  making  little  top  growth  until  they  have 
got  plenty  of  roots,  very  different  from  the  weakly,  drawn-up,  newly- 
struck  plants  often  seen,  the  bottom  leaves  of  which  are  so  thin  and 
soft,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  preserve  them  through  the  summer, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  ia  attributable  the  unsightly 
naked  stems  so  often  noticeable  in  these  plants.  No  one  needs  to 
hesitate  attempting  the  growth  of  Chrysanthemums  on  account  of 
insufficient  means.  We  have  seen  beautifully-managed,  profusely- 
flowered  plants  struck  and  grown  by  those  who  had  neither  green- 
house nor  frames,  not  even  so  much  as  a  hand-light,  by  aimply 
plunging  each  little  pot  containing  a  cutting  into  another  pot  6  in.  in 
diameter,  filled  with  soil,  and  covering  each  with  a  tumbler,  standing 
them  in  the  window  of  an  ordinary  living  room,  in  which  they  were 
kept  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  were  put  in  larger  pota 
and  plunged  under  a  south  wall  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  they 
were  placed  in  a  more  open  situation.  The  varieties  that  produce 
the  largest  flowers  are  far  from  being  the  best  adapted  for  amateurs, 
especially  the  kinds  with  incurved  petals,  as  these  largest- flowered 
sorts,  even  cultivated  in  the  best  possible  manner,  will  not  produce 
one-fourth  the  number  of  fully-developed  blooms  that  the  recurved 
kinds  will.  Some  of  the  smaller  incurved  varieties  are  unsurpassed, 
the  white  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  and  Mr.  George  Glenny,  straw 
coloured,  a  sport  from  the  last-named  variety,  have  all  the  properties 


to  render  them  deserving  of  general  cultivation.  Julie  Lagravfero 
dark  velvety  crimson  ;  Cardinal  Autonelli,  salmon-red  ;  Annie  Salter 
yellow,  tipped  with  pink;  and  Hermine,  blush,  a  free  flowerer,  may 
be  classed  as  old  kinds,  but  where  only  a  select  lot  ia  grown  they  are 
what  I  should  choose  as  the  moat  useful  medium. sized  sorts  for  pots. 
The  Pompone  varieties  are  extremely  free  in  flowering,  and  service- 
able for  cutting  or  general  decorative  purposes ;  the  three  fornra  of 
Cede  NuUi,  white,  yellow,  and  lilac,  are  all  good ;  these,  with  Aurora 
Borealia,  brown  ;  Salmon,  rose-crimson  ;  and  Mrs.  Dis  are  six  admir- 
able kinds.  Some  of  the  true  Anemone-flowered  sorts,  as  also  the 
Japanese  varieties,  are  handsome  and  much  admired  by  some  people, 
but  discarded  by  others  for  the  somewhat  ragged  appearance  of  the 
flowers.  I  should  not  recommend  any  one  to  grow  them  without 
having  first  seen  them. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department, 

Cherries, — Introduce  these  into  some  very  light  and  airy  struc- 
ture, provided  there  ia  not  a  honae  expressly  for  Cherries,  and  keep 
it  close  at  first,  so  as  to  induce  a  night  temperature  of  45°  and  a 
rise  of  10*^  by  day,  but  ventilate  freely  to  maintain  this  stage.  The 
plants  are  benefited  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  leaves  that 
will  yield  a  heat  of  about  45°. 

Figs. — This  is  a  good  time  to  shift  any  plants  in  pota  or  tuba 
that  want  that  attention,  using  turfy  loam,  and  if  of  a  calcareous 
nature  all  the  better.  Top-dress  old  plants  that  have  been  grown 
for  several  years  in  pota,  and  water  with  manure-water.  A  few 
of  the  established  plants  may  be  put  into  a  Vinery  at  work  to  force, 
or  into  a  Pine-stove  to  produce  a  few  diahes  of  early  fruit.  Should 
it  be  practicable  to  form  a  ridge  of  fermenting  material  on  the  floor 
of  any  of  the  fruit-hoasea  for  starting  the  Figs  in,  they  would 
well  repay  the  attention,  in  starting  away  more  kindly  and 
certainly  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  Endeavour  to  maintain  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  50°,  and  a  bottom-heat  of  75°,  gradually 
raising  the  former  as  the  plants  advance.  Syringe  the  Fig-trees 
every  fine  day. 

Peach.es. — All  trees  in  pota  wanting  a  shift  should  now  receive 
attention.  Those  which  were  potted  last  year  will  only  require  a 
top-dressing  of  good  turfy,  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  a  few  crushed 
bones,  or  well-rotted  manure.  If  the  loam  is  rather  stiff,  some  burnt 
ashes,  chalk,  or  old  lime  rubbish  added  will  give  it  porosity  and 
increase  its  fertility.  When  top-dressing,  take  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  off  the  top  of  the  pot  as  possible,  and  make  the  new  soil  as  firm 
as  the  old  ball.  If  the  house  is  unheated,  protect  the  roots  from 
severe  frosta  by  placing  the  pots  in  groups  and  covering  them  with 
litter  or  mats.  An  early  house  may  now  be  started,  giving  it  a  very 
mild  temperature  at  the  beginning,  so  aa  not  to  have  the  blossoming 
period  occurring  before  the  sun  has  some  influence  in  setting  the 
fruit.  From  40'  to  50*^-  is  a  safe  range  to  commence  with,  and  plenty 
of  air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  For  very  early 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  a  dozen  or  two  of  trees,  grown  in  pota  and 
forced  in  pits  or  low  houses  with  a  mild  bottom-heat,  will  produce 
some  nice  fruit  in  April  or  May.  When  these  are  in  blossom  jdistri- 
bute  with  a  feather  in  order  to  assist  in  setting  the  fruit.  Syringe 
the  trees  twice  a  day  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  The 
trees  in  the  late  succession  houses  will  now  want  pruning,  dreaaing, 
and  tying  to  the  trellises.  A  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  will,  if  put 
on  when  cold,  by  syringing  the  trees,  be  an  effectual  cure  for  insects. 
Peach  trees  trained  on  walla  will  likewise  be  mnch  benefited  by  the 
same  application  if  put  on  with  a  powerful  syringe  or  engine.  When 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  borders  inside  or  out  are  exhausted, 
some  fresh  turfy  loam  may  be  given  to  the  roots,  byopening  a  trench, 
carefully  lifting  their  extremities,  and  planting  them  in  the  fresh  soil 
after  removing  the  old.  Protect  the  outside  borders  with  litter  or 
dried  Fern,  and,  if  some  wooden  shutters  or  tarpauling  are  placed  on 
the  top,  the  roots  will  be  kept  quite  safe  from  severe  frosta  orchilling 
anows. 

Pines. — Frnit-s welling  plants  require  a  genial  temperature  of 
from  Go°  to  70°.  Water  must  be  given  moderately,  judiciously,  and 
only  to  such  plants  aa  require  it  at  the  root,  for  a  kindly  atmospherio 
humidity  goes  far  to  answer  their  requirements  during  these  short 
days,  when  we  have  not  sufficient  sun  to  evaporate  it  and  dry  the 
atmosphere.  Such  plants  as  have  finished  swelling,  and  are  about 
to  colour,  should  be  lifted  out  from  amongst  the  plants  that  are  still 
swelling  their  fruit,  and  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  shelf  or  light  end 
of  the  house,  and  allowed  to  colour  in  the  beat  light  at  command. 
Water  should  be  entirely  withheld  while  the  fruits  are  colouring,  or 
they  are  liable  to  get  diseased  inside.  Even  ripe  Pine-applea,  placed 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  are  apt  to  get  discoloured  and 
flavourless.      Those   that    are  coming  into  bloom,  and  such  as  are 
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showing  fruit,  reqoire  particular  attention  as  regards  the  application 
of  water  and  humidity,  or  tbey  may  produce  abortive  pips  or  swell 
nnevenly.  Those  started  into  fruit  will  require,  for  the  next  sis 
weeks,  great  patience,  care,  and  perseverance,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  swell  and  perfect  it  for  early  spring  use.  For  succesgion- 
plants  in  every  stage,  maintain  a  regular  and  kindly  atmosphere,  and 
a  temperature  of  about  GO^,  but  not  too  much  humidity.  Little  water 
need  be  applied  during  the  short  dark  days,  especially  where  ferment- 
ing material  only  is  employed  for  heating.  Pot  on  both  suocasaion. 
plants  and  suckers  as  required. 

Strawberi'ies. — Long  before  this  time,  these  should  be  snugly 
stored  in  their  winter  quarters,  either  in  frame3  or  bailb  into 
the  sides  of  ridges  of  coal-ashes  with  overlapping  stone  flaga, 
broad  slates,  or  boards  to  throw  off  the  wet.  The  main  object  iu 
taking  such  care  of  the  pit  plants  consists  iu  preserving  their 
crowns  from  frost  and  cold  rains,  which  are  much  more  injurious  to 
these  plants  than  to  those  in  the  open  ground,  and  often  render  them 
abortive  or  "bliud."  Introduce  a  few  of  the  most  promising  of  them 
into  a  Peach  house  just  started  for  prodacing  fruit  in  lats  March  and 
April.  A  frame,  with  a  good  depth  of  leaves  for  bottocn  heat,  is  an 
excellent  place  for  starting  Strawberries  in.  The  temperature  at 
first  should  be  kept  moderate  and  somewhat  low,  and  in  the  humid 
atmosphere  which  the  leaves  afford,  tho  plants  start  away  much 
more  kindly  than  they  do  in  structures  heated  by  hob  water.  Keen's 
Seedling  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  early  forcing,  and  President  and 
Sir  J.  Pdxton  are  good  suc:i9S3ional  sorts.  EMipse  is  another  excel- 
lent kind  for  forcing  ;  its  flavour  is  good  and  it  carries  well.  For 
late  forcing,  Lucas,  a  first. rata  Belgian  sort,  Ilev.  Mr.  Ridclyffe,  and 
British  Qaeen,  are  useful  varieties. 

Vines. — Great  care  should  ba  exorcised  as  regxrds  the  tempera, 
ture  of  the  Vineries  no^  started,  whiohshould  n'>t  range  higher  than 
from  SO'^  to  60".  When  the  Vines  have  fairly  broken  their  buis, 
the  temperature  may  bo  increased  from  00°  at  night  to  70^  in  the  day. 
time  when  there  is  sunshine.  Vines  iu  pots,  if  started  in  the 
beginning  oE  the  month  in  a  mill  bottom-heat,  will  furnish  ripe 
Grapes  early  in  May  ;  and,  as  lata  Grapes  in  battles  can  b3  kept  in 
good  condition  till  then,  with  a  certain  nurubar  of  atrucbares,  a 
succession  of  Grapes  can  be  had  all  the  year  round.  D  >  not  force  the 
Vines  too  hurriedly,  however,  while  the  diys  are  so  short,  cold, 
and  sunless;  but  have  all  ic  good  order  to  go  ahead  as  the  weather 
becomes  brighter.  Prune  aid  dress  the  Vinos  in  saccession-houses 
as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  all  cnt,  and  see  thit  the  oiitaide  bordera 
are  sufficiently  protected  from  frost. 

Cacumbers. — All  overbearing  should  ba  at  present  discoaraged* 
in  order  to  allow  the  plants  to  m-ika  healthy  foliage  and  shoots,  and 
if  some  weak  manure  water  is  applied  to  the  roots,  with  a  top-dress, 
ingof  fresh  turfy  soil,  the  growths  will  be  induced  to  come  stronger 
than  they  other^vise  would  be.  Avoid  hard  forcing' in  cold,  dull 
weather,  and  rather  than  employ  too  much  fire-heat,  cover  over  the 
sashes  at  night  with  mats  or  straw.  Should  thrips  or  red  spider  put 
in  an  appearance,  syringe  the  foliage  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the 
daytime  with  soot-water.  This  will  keep  these  pests  iu  check,  as 
well  as  act  as  an  excellent  stimulant  to  the  roots.  In  Cacumber 
houses  or  pits,  in  which  the  bottom-heat  is  supplied  by  hot-water 
pipes,  great  caution  will  be  required  to  see  that  the  soil  does  not  get 
too  dry  for  the  bottom  roots.  Should  this  be  the  case,  holes  must  be 
made  in  places  in  tha  bad  and  water  poured  into  them  to  moisten  the 
sab. soil.  Always  use  tepid  water,  either  for  syringing  or  applying 
to  the  roots. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  wemay  expect  occasional  obstruc- 
tions to  outdoor  operations,  so  that  there  should  ba  iu  store  and  in 
the  mind's  eye  plenty  of  work  under  shelter,  suoh  as  looking  over 
old  stakes,  re. painting  and  tying  them  np  into  convenient  bundles, 
and  new  ones  should  also  be  prepared  by  sharpening  and  tying  the  n 
in  bundles  of  a  suitible  length,  for  tho  varioaa  purposes  reqiireJ. 
Clean,  point,  and  piinb  all  old  labels,  and  provide  new  ones  of  various 
sizes,  having  a  well. planed  face  for  writing  on.  Almost  any  kind 
of  wood  will  do  for  common  kitchen  garden  labels,  but  common  D^il 
is  the  best  of  all  for  writing  on.  Prepare  plenty  of  straw  mit3, 
thatched  frames,  or  hurdles,  and  have  in  readiness  any  available  kind 
of  protecting  materials,  so  that  no  risk  or  hindrance  may  be  expe- 
rienced when  frost  seta  in.  Prepare  also  pegs,  crooks,  sticks, 
and  stakes,  litter,  dry  leaves,  straw,  haulm,  and  Fern,  all  of  which 
will  be  found  useful  for  protecting  purposes.  Dry  dust  ia  a  most 
valuable  protector  for  the  crowns  of  plants  of  any  kind,  or  for  dredging 
Peas  and  Beans  and  other  seeds  when  they  first  make  their  appear, 
ance  above  ground  at  this  season.  Dry  wood-ashes  should  always  be 
kept  in  store  in  old  tubs,  boxes,  &2.,  for  dredging  Lettuce,  CauliSower, 
Of  anything  else  subject  to  canker  or  mildew,   which  many  things 


are,  daring  the  short  dark  days  of  winter.  Nothing  is  so  effective  as 
dry  wood. ashes  for  preventing  such  evils — but  they  must  be  dry. 
They  answer,  too,  as  a  fertiliser  for  mostly  every  kiud  of  plant. 
If  there  be  one  pursuit  more  than  another  wherein  the  guiding  rule 
ought  to  be  "  I^ever  defer  until  to-morrow  that  which  can  seasonably 
b3  done  to. day,"  it  is  gardening;  and  where  gardening  operations 
are  thus  carried  out,  the  fuller  will  be  the  measure  of  success.  In 
the  vegetable  department  immediate  attention  should  ba  paid  to  the 
removal — if  not  already  done — of  the  remains  of  all  summer  crops, 
such  as  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflower,  and  Cabbage  stumps ;  these  latter 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  any  ground  that  is  being  trenched, 
where  they  will  slowly  rob  and  materially  assist  the  roots  of  any 
vegatables  afterwards  grown  upon  the  space  so  treated.  The  cropping 
of  alt  vegetable  ground  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  space  can  ba  deep-trenohed  every  year;  and,  unless  the 
subsoil  is  naturally  bad,  1  in.  or  2  in,,  or  even  more  in  good  land,  of 
the  bottom  soil  should  be  brought  to  the  surface  each  time  the  ground 
is  trenched.  This  is  of  the  most  service  in  old  gardens,  where  shal- 
low cultivation  has  been  practised,  and  the  effects  of  incorporating  a 
portion  of  the  under  soil  with  that  on  the  surface,  which  has  become, 
by  length  of  culture,  almost  effete,  will  be  found  of  more  service 
than  even  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  without  the  trenching.  Where 
there  exists  a  deep  surface  soil,  or  the  subsoil  is  composed  of  clay, 
we  should  advise  the  application  of  a  good  dressing  of  manure  at  the 
time  of  trenching;  bub  when  the  subsoil  is  of  an  open,  gravelly,  or 
sandy  character,  the  manure  should  not  be  applied  until  the  ground 
is  about  to  be  cropped,  owing  to  the  wasteful  influence  of  heavy 
rains  carrying  the  raanurial  elements  away.  The  old  system  of 
ridging  up  vacant  vegetable  ground  is  right  in  moderately  light  soils, 
bub  iu  such  as  are  very  rebenbive  it  has  this  drawback,  especially 
where  it  has  to  ba  cropped  early,  that  the  ridges  throw  off  the  water 
into  the  alleys,  which  cousequently  get  much  above  their  share,  and 
when  tha  ground  is  levelled  for  cropping,  the  wet  hollows  do  not  for 
some  time  get  dry  enough  to  admit  of  early. sown  seeds  progressing 
freely.  In  strong,  heavy  soil  there  is  nothing  equal  to  draining  effi- 
ciently in  the  first  instance,  and  then  digging  it  up  roughly  iu 
autumn. 

Mushrooms. — In  the  absence  of  evaporating  pans  or  hot-water 
pipes,  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  Mushroom  houses  by  means  of 
syringing  the  walls  and  p\ths,  bub  avoid  over-watering  the  beds.  A 
teaiperaturo  of  about  60^  will  ba  quite  high  enough  at  this  season. 
In  removing  exhausted  be^s,  any  flaky  pieces  of  spawn  that  show 
signs  of  vitality  should  be  saved,  in  order  to  assist  in  spawning  the 
new  bed.  Very  many  of  the  failures  in  Mushroom  culture  arise 
from  using  old  and  inferior  spawn.  A  thin  covering  of  hay,  that 
has  bean  beaten  wibh  a  stick  to  clear  it  of  seeds  and  dust,  should 
be  placed  over  nawly-made  beis,  and  those  in  bearing  also,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  checking  evaporation  and  for  maintaining  a  steady 
heat.  If  woodlioa  are  troubleaoiie,  pour  boiling  water  round  the 
edges  of  the  beds  close  to  the  walls,  after  they  have  retired  to  their 
hiding  places. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

December  23. — Pobbing  a  few  Vallocas.  Painbing  Fig  trees  in 
Fig  house  with  a  mixture  of  soot,  sulphur,  lime,  and  Tobacco-water, 
and  getting  them  tied  in.  Cleaning  dead  leaves  from  Violets  in 
frames,  to  prevent  damp.  Pruning  Vines  in  second  Muscat-house. 
Cleaning  up  tha  pleasure-grounds  and  rolling  down  firmly  all  newly, 
laid  turf  ;  cutting  evergreens  for  Christmas  decoration. 

Dec.  24. — Putting  into  gentle  heat  a  few  old  Fuschsias,  to  supply 
cuttings.  Getting  a  newly-made  border  planted  with  Tea  Hoses. 
Giving  early  Asparagas  a  little  warm  manure-water.  Looking  over 
the  Grape-room,  taking  out  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles 
whtre  required  with  water.  Washing  the  paint  and  glass  in  second 
Peaoh-house. 

D-3C.  26. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Pruning  second  Peach, 
housa,  and  getting  the  shoots  tied  in.  Cjtting  and  tying  in  Chinese 
Arbor. vito)  hedges.  Catting  down  and  layering  soma  old  Thorn 
hedges,  and  putting  in  young  plants  where  required.  Getting  the 
Vines  iu  sacoud  Muscat-house  cleaned  and  palnte  1  over  with  compo. 
sition  ;  also  forking  up  the  border,  and  giving  a  top-dressing. 

D3C.  27. — Potting  100  pots  of  French  Baans,  and  earthing  up  a 
more  forward  lot.  Gatting  manure  on  to  the  land  whiUt  the  weather 
is  dry.  Planting  Yew  hedges  for  protection.  Getting  on  with  the 
digging  and  trenching  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Making 
another  Mushroom  bed,  and  turning  over  manure  to  sweetan. 

Dec.  23- — Getting  into  genble  heat  a  few  more  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Deutzias,  Dielytras,  Hyacinths,  Cinerarias,  and  Roses.  Looking  over 
fruit-room  ;  also  Potatoes  and  Onions,  and  removing  any  that  are 
bad.  Tying  Mats.  Miking  labels  and  cutting  shreds.  Fruits  in  use 
for  dessert :— Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts. — W.  G.  P., 
Dorset. 
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FERNS    AND    LYCOPODS    IN    THE    TYROL. 

Where  geology  is  bo  varied  as  in  the  Tvrol  we  naturally  look  for  the 
Ferna  and  Alpines  to  be  scattered  with  a  free  hand.  Indeed  to  study 
the  flora  of  any  country  sucoeBSfally  we  need  in  the  very  first  in- 
stance to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  crust  of  the  ground 
which  we  are  seekin*^  to  examine,  inasmuch  as  the  rarer  and  more 
local  vegetation  attaches  itself  to  certain  geological  formatioua,  and 
is  mostly  only  seen  to  flourish  on  such  soils  and  in  such  tracts.  In 
the  Tyrol  wo  have  the  crystallised  magnesian  limestone  known  as 
dolomite,  and  this  covers  large  tracts  of  country,  and  naturally  oEEors 
us  a  characteristic  vegetation — Phcenogamous  or  Cryptogamous,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Then  we  find  also  the  grey  granite,  gneiss, 
porphyry,  and  slatey  formations  containing  more  or  less  of  mica,  and 
ricb  in  plant  life  ;  even  Serpentine,  as  wo  have  in  the  Lizard  in  Corn- 
wall  is  not  wanting  in  the  Tyrol.  All  these,  but  especially  the  va- 
rious schists  (Schieger)  offer  their  characteristic  vegetation,  and  it 
needs  bot  a  practised  and  esperienced  eye  to  recognise  the  charac- 
ier  of  the  crust  by  the  plant-life  that  covers  it.     First  let  us  notice 


Norway  a  few  years  ago.  Cystopterts  montana  grows  on  Alpine  and 
sub-Alpine  rocks  near  Salzburg  and  Carintbia,  on  the  Austrian 
borders  of  Tyrol,  in  greater  perfection  than  on  Ben  Lawers,  rivalling 
even  P.  Dryopteris  in  its  noble  tripinnato  fronds.  We  next  have  to 
notice  Polypodium  alpestre,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  resembles 
our  L.  Filix-foomina,  but  may  always  be  distinguished,  as  Koch 
observes,  by  "  its  constant  orbicular  sori."  It  grows  in  moist  ground, 
often  under  bashes  in  sub-Alpine  and  even  Alpine  tracts.  The  last 
Fern  to  which  I  shall  care  to  refer  is  our  Jersey  one,  Grammitis 
leptophylla.  I  have  met  with  it  in  Jersey  and  in  Corsica  abundantly, 
always  growing  iu  eand  overshadowed  by  moist  Grassy  banks,  ia 
company  with  Marchantia.  Hausmann  records  it  as  found  in  Bavaria, 
on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Tyrol.  Peter  Inchbald. 

Hovin'jham  Lodge,  York. 


Anemidictyon   phyllitidis    tesselata.— This  handsome  Fern 
belongs  to  the  section  known  as  Flowering  Fcrr.?,  from  the  peculiarity 
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a  few  of  the  Cryptogams  tl  a*^  Bourish  en  the  limestone  formation 
{Alpenkalke).  Ia  south  Tyrol  we  find  the  beautiful  Nothochlcona 
Marantas  ou  warm  rocks  facing  the  south.  Beyond  the  belt  of  por- 
phyry that  Eurrouuds  D^tzen  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  Hansmann 
reriiarks,  iu  the  dolomite  limestone.  It  shows  in  its  fructification 
some  affinity  with  our  Ceterach,  and,  indeed,  it  was  regarded  by 
Decandolle  as  a  Ceterach.  Near  the  home  of  the  Nothoclsesa 
Air.  Potter,  of  York,  a  keen  and  accurate  observer  of  Alpinep,  found 
anotherlover  of  the  dolomite  limestone,  the  Aspleniam  Seelcsii,  an  ally 
of  A.  septentrionale,  but  considered  by  Liebhold  sufficiently  distinct 
to  be  regarded  as  a  species.  The  Ampezzo  Valley,  where  are  the 
grandest  dolomite  peaks,  abounds  with  two  pretty  little  Lycopods, 
Sehiginella  serrulata  and  S.  helvetica,  fruiting  as  I  never  saw  them 
fruit  elsewhere.  S.  ppinulosa  assumes  grand  proportions  in  the  diibris 
of  the  valley,  loving  the  shade  of  bushes  more  than  S.  helvetica.  In 
deep  alluvial  valleys,  often  by  the  side  of  rivulets,  rises  the  noble 
Strnthiopteris,  with  its  male  and  female  fronds,  a  picture  of  beauty, 
as  its  name  indeed  implies.     This  Fern  I  first  learned  to  know  in 


which  they  possess  of  proi3ucing  their  infloresence,  or  rather  fructi- 
fioition,  on  a  separate  branch,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  a 
panicle  of  simple  flowers.  The  sterile  branch  of  the  frond  in  this 
Anemidictyon  is  serrate  pinnate,  with  rather  distinct  oblong-lanceo- 
late  pinnae,  which  are  some  3  in.  or  4  in.  long.broadish,  and  abruptly 
narrowed  at  the  base,  reticulately  veined,  the  venation  being  marked 
by  grayish  lines,  and  the  surface  bsing  also  marked  by  longitudinal 
bands  of  deep  green  on  each  side  the  pale  silrery  centre.  From  the 
base  of  this  sterile  branch  or  frond  spring  up  a  pair  of  the  con- 
tracted infloresence-like  spore-bearing  panicles,  which  are  aho  divided 
into  linear  pinuse.  each  clustered  with  little  tufts  of  spore-cases.  It 
was  introduced  from  Brazil  by  Mil.  Jacob. Mackoy,  of  Liege,  from 
whom  Mr.  Williams,  of  Ilolloway,  has  obtained  the  stock.  It  may 
be  recommended  as  a  strikingly  ornamental  evergreen  stive  Fern. 

Beg^OQia  Saundersi. — This,  though  one  of  the  oldeat,  ig  still  one 
of  the  best  winter. flowering  varieties  of  Begonia.  Amongst  several 
others  now  in  bloom  with  me,  this  stands  out  conspicuously  as  the 
brightest.— W.  H. 
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FLOWERING  PLANTS  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 

Gakdeuias. — The  blooms  of  few  plants  are  more  valued 
in  a  cut  state  than  those  of  the  Gardenia,  and  although 
they  do  not  now  realise  such  high  prices  as  formerly,  on 
account  of  the  increased  competition  and  the  large  numbers 
grown,  yet  good  prices  are  often  made.  Mr.  Ladds  has  a 
house  200  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide  entirely  devoted  to  their 
culture.  The  plants  are  permanently  planted  out  on 
mounds  of  earth  1  ft.  or  so  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
house,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  roots  from  becoming 
sodden  through  the  continual  heavy  syringings  to  which 
the  foliage  is  necessarily  subjected  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a 
healthy  growing  state  and  free  from  insects.  The  bulk  of 
the  plants  are  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  and  as  much  iu 
width ;  they  start  into  growth  early  in'the  year,  and,  from 
February,  all  through  the  summer,  they  yield  a  profusion  of 
large  flowers.  Previous  to  commencing  to  force,  the  plants 
receive  a  thorough  dusting  overhead  with  a  mixture  of 
soot  and  guano  in  order  to  clear  them  of  mealy  bug,  a 
pest  to  which  Gardenias  are  especially  subject.  In  that 
state  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  when  the 
mixture  is  washed  ofl'  the  foliage  by  means  of  a  powerful 
syringe.  This  treatment  eradicates  all  insects,  and,  owino- 
to  forcible  and  frequent  syringings,  they  are  never  agaiS 
able  to  gam  a  footing,  until  the  plants  come  fully  into 
bloom,  and  syringing  is  necessarily  discontinued.  Indeed, 
the  blooms  are  generally  all  gathered  before  insects  of  any 
kind  can  do  any  very  serious  injury  to  them.  The  guano 
and  soot,  when  washed  off  the  foliage,  serve  to  stimulate 
the  roots,  and  induce  a  free  and  healthy  growth,  and, 
although  the  leaves  are  sometimes  slightly  burnt  by  the 
niLxture  yet  it  does  not  apparently  injure  the  constitution 
ot  the  plants.  Some  growers,  on  the  other  hand,  cnltivale 
them  in  lO-m.  and  12-in.  pots.  They  are  allowed  to  grow 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  through 
at  the  base,  and  m  April  large  houses  full  of  such 
plants  well  furnished  with  deep  oreen,  glossy  foliage  and 
loaded  with  fragrant,  wax-like  blos'soms  and  buds,  are  seen  in 
the  best  market  gardens.  Some  prefer  growing  Gardenias  in 
pots  on  account  of  their  being  more  easily  cleared  of  insects 
than  when  permanently  planted  out,  and,  moreover,  they 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  or  disposed  of  whenever 
It  becomes  necessary  to  do  so.  The  plants  grown  in  (%hi. 
pots  lor  market  are  struck  from  cuttings  inserted  thickly 
in  pots  during  .spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ;  these  are 
plunged  in  bottom-heat  iu  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 
Atter  the  cuttings  have  taken  root,  they  are  potted  off 
singly  into  4-in.  pots,  and  eventually  shifted  into  6-in.  ones, 
in  which  size  they  are  allowed  to  flower.  Plants  from 
which  the  blooms  are  gathered  arc  cut  back,  placed  in  a 
moist  heat  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  break  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  soon  afterwards  furnish  another  crop  of  flowcr.s. 
trardenias  grown  in  pots,  it  is  said,  produce  better-formed 
blooms  than  those  planted  out,  and,  moreover,  they  can  be 
conveniently  removed  from  place  to  place  as  required,  and 
a  tew  can  be  got  into  flower  at  a  time,  as  becomes  neces- 
sary.  Cut  blooms  of  Gardenias  fetch  from  lOs.  to  15s 
per  dozen  when  perfect  in  shape  and  colour.  Plants  in 
b-in.  pots,  bearing  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers,  fetch  from 
i.JS.  to  30s.  per  dozen.  The  best  kind  grown  by  market 
gardeners  is  G.  intermedia  ;  and  G.  radicans  is  also  culti- 
vated to  some  extent. 

BncHARis  AJiAzoNiCA.— At  every  season  of  the  year 
when  they  can  be  had  the  flowers  of  this  arc  highly  prized 
m  the  flower  market.  Some  growers  have  large  houses  of 
rt  planted  out,  and  others  grow  hundreds  of  it  in  pots. 
Ihe  latter  method  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  as  plants 


can  then  be  got  into  bloom  a  few  at  a  time  as  required. 
When  planted  out  in  quantity,  however,  and  properly 
treated,  there  is  always  abundance  o£  bloom  to  be  had. 
Plants  of  it  are  seldom  seen  in  the  market,  but  during 
every  month  in  the  year  its  exquisitely-scented,  wax-like 
blossoms  from  the  chief  white  flowers  for  bouquets.  No 
plant  is  more  easily  forced  into  bloom  than  this  Eucharis, 
and  its  culture  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  keep  the  stock  of  plants  if  in  pots  in  a  moderately 
cool  house,  and  rather  dry  at  their  roots,  and  introduce  a 
few  of  them  into  heat  as  they  are  required  to  bloom.  If 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  and  kept  well  watered  and 
.syringed  overhead  they  will  soon  throw  up  flower  spikes. 
Re-potting  is  seldom  practised,  as  such  an  operation  is 
detrimental  to  the  plants  flowering,  and  sometimes  they 
remain  in  the  same  pots  for  years.  Liquid  manure  is 
plentifully  supplied  when  the  plants  are  required  to  flower, 
which  makes  up  for  the  want  of  root-room.  There  is  a 
small-flowered  kind  of  Eucharis  named  E.  Candida,  which, 
when  plentiful,  will  probably  be  extensively  grown.  Its 
flowers  are  not  so  sweetly  scented  as  those  of  B.  ama- 
zonica,  but  they  are  more  useful  for  small  bouquets. 

Stephanotis  floribunda. — The  flowers  of  this  are  always 
prized  in  the  market,  and  growers  can  seldom  get  enough 
of  them.  Plants  of  it  are  usually  planted  out  at  the  end  of 
Cucumber  houses  or  similar  places,  and  trained  over  the 
roof.  Thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is  the  chief  point 
aimed  at,  and  through  this  alone  can  abundance  of  flowers 
be  obtained.  When  allowed  plenty  of  room  and  properly 
treated,  it  is  astonishing  what  dimensions  the  Stepha- 
notis will  attain,  and  what  a  quantity  of  blossom  it  will 
yield.  One  of  the  largest  plants  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted is  trained  lengthwise  on  wires,  under  the  roof  of 
a  lean-to  house  70  ft.  in  length.  There  are  about  thirty- 
tive  wires  about  9  in.  apart,  giving  altogether  24-50  ft.  or 
or  nearly  half  a  mile  of  wires,  to  each  of  which  are  tied 
(juite  bundles  of  shoots.  This  plant,  which  yearly  fur- 
nishes thousands  of  flowei'S,  receives  but  little  pruning, 
neither  are  the  shoots  ever  disturbed  in  any  way,  excepting 
when  they  get  very  thick  indeed.  In  February  and 
March  the  old  wood  pushes  out  abundance  of  bloom  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  when  this  crop  of  flowers  is 
gathered,  some  of  the  rougher  or  worthless  wood  is  cut 
out ;  young  growths  are  made  freely,  and  in  June  the 
plant  is  again  a  sheet  of  blossom.  If  the  plant  gets  at- 
tacked by  insects,  the  garden  engine  and  clear  water  are 
brought  to  bear  u]ion  it  with  such  force  that  the  insects 
are  dislodged.  This  operation  is  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  time  in  which  the  plant  is  out  of  blos- 
som, and  it  is  considered  a  much  more  satisfactory  method 
than  that  usually  adopted,  viz.,  that  of  unfastening  the 
shoots  from  the  wires,  pruning  them  back,  and  sponging 
them,  an  operation  which  disturbs  the  buds  and  destroys 
a  large  quantity  of  blossom.  Where  trimness  and  order 
are  required,  the  cutting  back  and  thinning  system  is 
doubtless  the  best;  but  where  the  largest  quantity  of  blos- 
som that  can  be  produced  is  aimed  at,  which  is  the  case  in 
all  market  gardens,  the  plant  must  be  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible.  Sometimes  in  spring  may  be  seen  in  Covent 
Garden  small  plants  of  the  Stephanotis  in  G-in.  pots,  bear- 
ing several  clusters  of  blossoms,  but  such  are  never  very 
plentiful,  as  the  flowers  almost  fetch  as  much  money  as 
can.  be  got  for  the  plants.  JIany  people  have,  how- 
ever, often  been  surprised  to  find  the  Stephanotis  flowered 
in  such  a  small  state  as  it  is  found  here,  and  have  won- 
dered how  such  results  could  be  attained.  The  plants  are 
struck  from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood   (not  points  of 
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shoots)  in  autumn,  or  are  obtained  by  layering  a  branch  of  a 
plant  along  a  row  of  pots  filled  with   soil.     Such  plants, 
when  struck,  have  generally  one  joint  above  the  pot,  two 
leaves  and  two  eyes.      These  eyes  produce  shoots  which 
are   encouraged  to  grow  as  much   as  possible    until   the 
middle   of  summer,  when  the  j^lants  are  turned   out-of- 
doors  or  into  a  pit  or  frame  in  a  sunny  position,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  wood.     In  autumn  these  shoots  are 
cut    back    to    firm     wood    and    the    plants    are    placed 
indoors,  when  they  soon  put  forth  shoots,  all  of   which 
are    sure    to    produce     several     clusters     of     blossoms. 
These  shoots  are  trained  round  a  few  small  stakes,  and 
when  in  bloom  the  plants   arc  ready  for  market.     Such 
plants  as  are  not  disposed  of  are  served  in  the  way  des- 
cribed the  next  year,  when,   of   course,  they  make  finer 
specimens.     They  are  not  allowed  much  pot-room  as  in  this 
case  they  grow  too  long  in  the  season,  and   do  not  ripen 
their  wood  so  well,  but  manure  water  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute  for  more  root-room  just  when  the  j^lants  require  it. 
A  mistui'e  of  good  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  a  little  decom- 
posed manure  or  leaf  mould,  to  which  has  been   added  a 
liberal  quantity  of    sand,  forms  the  best  compost  for  the 
Stephanotis.       Good    drainage    and  abundance    of  water 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  are  also  essential  to  the 
production  of  fine  flowers  and  the  perfect  health  of  the  plants. 
Tuberoses. — The    flowers  of  the  Tuberose  are   much 
sought   after  by  London  bouquet  makers  on  accoiint  of 
their  white,  waxy  appearance,  their  durability,  and  power- 
fnl  perfume.       Thousands  of  bulbs  are  imported  yearly 
from    France  ;    I  am    acquainted  with    one   grower  who 
imports  from   25,000    to    30,000  bulbs  annually.     These 
are  divided  into  batches  in  order  to  obtain  as  long   a   suc- 
cession   of  bloom   as  possible.     The  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber is  the  time  when  the  first  batch  is  usually  started. 
The  bulbs  arc  potted  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  a  warm 
house  supplied  with  a  good  bottom-heat  bed.     When  the 
shoots  have  attained  an  height  of  9  in.  or  10  in.  theijlants 
are  potted  into  G-in.  pots  and  pushed  rapidly  into  bloom. 
As  the  spring  advances  less  bottom-heat  as  well  as  top- 
heat  ai'e  required  to  bring  the  plants  into  bloom,  and  after 
April  they  are  grown  in  pits  and  frames   fully  exposed  to 
light  and  sun  and  abundance  of  air  is  given  in  fine  weather. 
Forced  plants  when  in  bloom  are  placed  in  a  cool  house  to 
harden  them  before  being  cut,  in   order   that  they  may 
stand  longer  when   sent  to  market.     In  the  best  of   the 
season,  which  is  from  May  to  August,  good  plants  often 
bear  as  many  as    six  large   and   fragrant    blossoms,  but 
during  dull  weather  two  or  three  inferior  ones  only  are  pro- 
duced.    Light,  rich   mould,  to  which  plenty  of  sand  has 
been  added  is  the  kind   of  soil  used  for  Tuberoses,  but 
they  will  succeed  in  any  good  garden  mould.    Throughout 
the  autumn,  before  Gardenias,  Camellias,  and  other  white 
flowers  become  plentiful,   flowers  of   the  Tuberose   fetch 
high  prices,  and  constitute  one  of  the  principal  white  flowers 
in  the  choicest  bouquets.     Nearly  all  the  year  round  a  good 
supply   of  Tuberoses  may  be  obtained  by  good  manage- 
ment. C.  W.   S. 
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Hardy  Vat  legated  Plants.  —  May  I  inform  Miss  Hope 
tbat  there  ia  another  variegated  Umbellifer  that  most  have  been 
forgotten,  viz,,  ^•Egopodium  podagraria,  decided  and  constant  in 
variegation,  but  a  Bad  pest,  except  in  semi-wild  places.  The  varie- 
«ated  Coltsfoot  is  fine,  but  I  never  could  persuade  it  to  stay  at  home, 
and,  when  wanted,  it  could  scarcely  be  found.  Scrophnlaria  nodosa 
variegata  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. — T.  Williams. 

Safrano  ia  one  of  the  very  best  Eoses  for  blooming  in  autumn 

under  glass ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maiEon  in  the  open  air. — Casibrian. 


ASPARAGUS  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

The  accompanyinf?  extract,  taken  from  Phillips' *' History  of  Galti- 
vated  Vegetables,"  published  in  1822,  may  poaaess  some  interest  for 
lovers  of  Asparagus,  but  cultivators  will,  I  fancy,  fight  shy  of  re-in- 
troducing (supposing  it  could  be  done)  all  the  year  round  forcing. 
"Asparagos  is  now  obtained,"  eaya  Phillips,  "by  the  attentive  gardener 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  same  plants  are  made  to  give  two 
crops  in  the  year  by  the  following  method: — Towards  the  end  of 
Jaly,  especially  if  it  be  rainy  weather,  cut  down  the  stalka  of  the 
plants,  fork  up  the  beds,  and  rake  them.  If  it  be  dry,  water  them 
with  the  draininga  of  a  manure  heap,  or  with  water  wherein  horse 
or  cow  manure  has  been  steeped ;  leave  the  beds  rather  flat,  instead 
of  the  usual  round  shape,  in  order  that  they  may  retain  all  the 
moisture.  In  ten  or  fourteen  days  the  Asparagus  will  begin  to 
appear ;  if  the  weather  be  dry,  continue  to  water  the  beds  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  By  this  method  one  may  cut  Asparagus  till 
about  the  end  of  September,  at  which  time  the  produce  of  the  hot- 
beds will  be  ready,  so  that  with  five  or  six  hot.beds  during  the  winter, 
one  may  have  a  regular  succession  of  this  agreeable  vegetable  for 
every  month  of  the  year.  It  may  be  observed  that  by  cutting  the 
beds  twice  a  year  we  exhaust  them  ;  to  obviate  thia,  succeeding 
beds  should  be  prepared.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  tbat  Aspara- 
gus beda  do  not  become  worn  out  or  unproductive  so  eoon 
as  ia  generally  imagined,  as  some  of  the  finest  Asparagus  with  which 
we  have  met  in  this  country,  the  author  recollects  to  have  been  cut 
from  a  bed  at  Wistburton,  in  Sussex,  which  he  was  then  told  had 
abundantly  supplied  Mr.  Upperton'a  family  for  [more  than  seventy 
years."  No  wonder  that  we  so  frequently  hear  complaints  of  young 
gardeners'  lack  of  knowledge  in  kitchen  gardening  matters,  aeeing 
that  a  plantation  of  Asparagus  lasts  over  seventy  years.  If  such  be 
the  fact,  when  are  they  to  learn,  practically  at  least,  how  to  make  a 
plantation  ?  W.  W.  H. 


LATE-SOWN  SCARLET  RUNNERS. 

''J.  J.  C."  (p.  530)  seema  to  have  quite  missed  the  point  of  argument 
between  Mr.  Groom  and  myself,  which  was  the  fitness  for  table  use 
of  any  kind  of  Kuoner  Beana  in  the  beginning  of  October.  May  12 
for  the  first  sowing  of  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  to  me  seems  late, 
although  sown  at  a  safer  time  than  April  23,  still,  a  sucoeasion  of 
crops  is  the  great  thing  to  be  desired,  nor  do  1  consider  June  12  too 
late  to  BOW,  provided  the  season  permits  and  great  care  be  taken  aa 
to  watering  judiciously.  I  argue  that  Beans  sown  the  first  or  seoond 
week  in  May,  in  good  ground,  will  continue  in  full  bearing  until  the 
middle  of  September,  provided  all  the  poda  be  regularly  picked.  Of 
course,  if  seed  be  allowed  to  ripen,  even  partially,  the  Beana  will 
cease  to  bloom,  mulch  as  one  may  or  deluge  with  water.  *'  J.  J.  C." 
is  right  as  to  exhibition  poda ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Beans  whicb 
have  had  no  check  from  cold  nights  from  being  planted  late  furnish 
the  beat  apeoimena  for  show,  yet  even  then  there  ia  another  thing  to 
be  considered,  no  spray  of  blossom  should  be  allowed  to  bear  more 
than  one  Bean.  Again,  some  portion  of  the  row,  or  rather  rows, 
should  never  be  gathered  from  ;  they  should  be  reserved  from  the 
first  for  seed,  for  the  first  pods  will  be  the  best,  owing  to  the  plant 
never  having  been  weakened  and  the  seed  ripened  in  the  month  of 
August.  As  to  French  Beans,  commonly  called  dwarf  Beans,  their 
growth  ia  easy  close  to  a  wall  which  will  protect  them  from  the  north 
and  east ;  the  only  difficulty  that  arises  is  perfect  protection  from 
slugs,  &c.  In  the  case  of  French  Beans  I  only  sow  the  Canadian 
Wonder,  and  the  Champion  in  that  of  Scarlet  Runners. 

Litton  Cheney,  Dorset.  Eugene  E.  P.  Legge. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  "  J.  J.  C."  and  Mr.  Groom 

with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  making  two  sowings  of  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans.  It  was  my  practice  for  some  yeara  to  make  only  one 
aowing,  about  the  first  or  second  week  of  May,  but  I  found  that  there 
was  always  a  deficiency  of  Beans  fit  for  table  after  the  beginning  of 
September;  consequently,  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  sown  twice, 
the  first  on  or  about  May  12,  and  again  about  June  8.  The  second 
sowing  comes  into  bearing  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August, 
and  gives  us  abundance  oE  fresh  young  Beans  until  froat  cuts  them 
off.  This  year  we  had  them  up  till  the  last  week  of  October. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  late  spring  frosts  for  some  years  back 
there  is  considerable  risk  in  aowing  earlier  than  May  12,  and  1  do 
not  think  it  repays  one  to  do  so,  as  there  ia  but  little  difference  in 
the  time  of  coming  into  use  between  those  sown  at  that  time  and 
those  which  are  put  in  earlier.  H.  Hamill. 

Hound  HousSf  Guildford. 
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DIGGING  AND  BESl-  SPADES  FOR  DOING  IT. 

According  to  ray  experience,  a  man  who  can  dig  well  is  generally  a  good 
workman  in  other  respects,  for,  as  will  be  freely  admitted  it  is  not  every 
man  who  can  dig,  that  is,  who  can  handle  his  spade  in  the  right  fashion 
and  do  his  work  iu  a  workmanlike  manner.  A  good  digger  puts  his  spade 
in  straight  and  deep,  and  he  leaves  the  ground  even  behind  him.  A  bad 
digger  does  quite  tho  reverse — he  pushes  his  spade  in  at  au  angle  of  -45' 
or  thereabouts  ;  he  takes  one  spit  thick  and  another  thin,  leaving  a  broken 
trench  behind  him  ;  and  he  is  always  getting  the  ground  either  too  high 
or  too  low  ;  and  it  has  to  be  put  right  again  at  a  considerable  loss  of  time. 
Only  those  who  have  had  charge  of  men  know  how  ranch  labour  is  lost  in 
this  way,  and  yet  young  men  not  uofrequently  look  upon  such  work  a3 
beneath  them,  and  think  it  of  very  little  importance  whether  they  have 
to  dig  or  not.  We  hardly  ever  have  applications  from  young  men  but 
they  want  to  go  into  the  houses  at  once,  though  in  many  cases  they  have 
really  little  or  no  knowledge  of  kitchen  gardening,  never  having  learned 
it  properly ;  and  they  are  usually  behind  the  ordinary  garden  labourer  as 
spadesmen,  who  are,  generally,  their  teachers  in  the  matter  of  digging. 
I  knew  of  a  somen'hat  amusing  case  of  a  young  man  who  thought,  I 
suppose,  he  was  fit  for  anything  because  he  had  passed  successfully  through 
some  examinations,  both  botanical  and  horticultural.  Being  after- 
wards employed  in  a  large  gai-den  in  Scotland,  where  the  young  men  do 
most  of  the  work  outside  as  well  as  inside,  he  had  among  other  thiogs 
a  good  deal  of  digging  to  do,  until  he  began  to  think  that  such  work  was 
hardly  in  keeping  with  one  of  his  acquirements,  and  so  one  day  he  brought 
his  papers  and  certificates  over  to  the  garden  with  him,  and  when  the  head 
gardener  came  round,  he  left  his  spide  and  presented  them  to  him,  re- 
marking that  he  thought  when  he  had  examined  them  fully  he  would 
consider  him  tit  for  something  better  than  such  work  as  that  in  which  he 
vpas  theu  engaged.  The  girdener,  a  well-known  man,  looked  at  the 
papers  good-naturedly,  and  then  said,  "  I  have[no  doubt  that  everything  is 
true  that  is  here  stated,  but  you  see  you  cannot  dig— the  very  first  work  a 
gardener  learns !  Depend  upon  it,  when  you  can  handle  your  spade  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  I  shall  not  overlook  you,  but  you  surely  do  not 
expect  me  to  put  you  over  the  heads  of  better  workmen  than  yourself  on 
the  strength  of  these  papers."  The  gardener,  I  may  state,  accepted  no 
premiums,  in  order  not  to  be  hampered,  and  always  put  the  best  meuGrst. 
Digging  is  a  far  more  important  part  of  a  gardener's  education  iu  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  than  in  England  generally.  Of  five 
years'  apprenticeship  which  the  writer  served,  three  were  spent  in  the 
kitchen  and  flower  garden  and  two  in  the  houses.  There  were  about 
twenty  young  men  (journeymen)  in  the  loJge,  and  every  one  had  to  do  his 
share  of  the  spade  work  whatever  it  might  be.  To  be  able  to  dig  deep, 
and  straight,  and  even,  and  also  to  be  able  to  reverse  hands,  that  is,  to 
dig  right  or  left  hand  foremost  in  going  and  coming  across  the  quarter 
was  considered  something  to  be  proud  of  rather  than  otherwise. 

Next  to  the  man  comes  the  t  jol  with  which  he  has  to  work.  In  spades 
after  the  Lyndon  pattem  the  blade  is  set  too  much  at  au  angle  for  digging, 
and  the  man  in  consequence  has  to  lean  himself  forward  iu  order  to  put 
it  down  straight  into  the  ground.  For  this  he  is  compensated  a 
little  by  the  estm  leverage  which  the  angle  affords  in  turning  over  the 
spit,  but  he  would  be  better  otF  with  a  spade  that  was  neai-ly  straight, 
Uke  what  is  called  the  Scotch  spido,  in  which  the  shaft  and  blade  are 
nearly  in  a  line,  aud  in  digging  with  it  the  men  find  it  is  as  easy  to  put 
the  spade  straight  into  the  soil  as  not.  We  have  tried  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  spades,  and  find  the  men  like  the  straight  spade  best.  It 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  set  a  spade  at  the  same  angle  to  the  shaft  as  in  a  shovel, 
as  the  two  are  used  for  quite  different  purposes.  And  now  a  word  as  to 
the  operation  of  digging  itself.  I  speak  of  simple  digging  in  contiu- 
distinction  to  trenching  or  bastard  trenching,  which  is  another  thing. 
Most  garden  ground  is  only  dug  one  spit  deep  iu  a  season,  and  it  becomes 
important  that  the  work  be  done  well.  In  tho  first  place,  a  good  wide 
opening  should  be  taken  out,  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  room  to  turn 
over  the  spit  and  bury  the  manure,  and  in  the  second  place  the  digger 
should  not  take  too  heavy  a  spit,  that  is,  too  much  soil  before  his  spade, 
otherwise  the  work  will  be  imperfectly  done  ;  thin  and  deep  spits  turned 
well  over  and  thoroughly  broken  up  constitute  good  digging,  and  vice 
versa.  Those  who  do  digging  by  contract  take  about  G  in.  or  8  in.  before 
their  spade  and  a  proportionately  shallow  grip  of  the  soil,  which  is  simply 
shovelled  forward  anyhow,  their  object  being  to  get  over  the  ground  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  measure  so  many  poles  or  roods  in  a  certain  time.  I 
do  not  agree  with  digging  by  contract,  but  the  plan  is  resorted  to  occasion- 
ally  in  large  gardens.  Then  there  is  "  rough  "  or  winter  digging,  and 
"fine"  digging.  The  best  plan,  however,  is  to  dig  the  ground 
roughly  about  this  season  of  the  year,  and  leave  it  exposed  to 
the  winter  frosts,  and  then,  when  cropping  time  comes  round, 
it  only  needs  stirring  with  a  fork  aud  sowing  or  planting,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  is  the  chief,  if  not  tho  only,  advantage  of  winter 
digging  :  it  mellows  the  ground  for  the  crops,  and  seeds  are  got  in  in  a 
much  shorter  time  when  favourable  weather  comes  than  when  the  ground 
has  to  be  dug  with  the  spade  and  cropped  at  the  same  time.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  soon  the  soil  gets  into  working  condition  wheu  it  has  been  rough 
dug  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  even  later  ;  one  or  two  droughty  davs 
render  it  workable.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  rough  dig  all  the  ground, 
but  an  effort  should  be  made  to  rou^h  dig  Onion,  Potato,  early  Pea, 
Carrot,  and  Turnip  ground,  and  ground  for  all  crops  that  have  to  be  got 
10  during  the  most  precious  portion  of  springtime,when  the  days  are  short, 
and  dry,  favourable  weather  is  short  and  uncertain.  As  to  trenching,  the 
gardener  can  never  do  wrong  in  trenching  or  double  digging  as  much 
ground  as  he  can  find  time  for  in  summer  or  winter,  but  such  work  la 
usually  done  during  the  winter,  and  only  rough   manure  is  put  into  the 


ground  at  such  times.  It  is  a  mere  waste  to  bury  short,  rotten  manure 
in  a  trench,  as  it  is  almost  wholly  lost.  All  such  should  be  dug  or  forked 
in  with  the  top  spit,  so  that  it  may  come  within  reach  of  the  roots  at  once. 
Weeds,  dry  litter,  old  Pea  haulm,  and  general  rough  garden  refuse  may  be 
trenched  in,  but  all  rich  and  partially  rotted  manure  should  be  dug  in  only 
a  spit  deep.  J.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUKSTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GAKDEN, 


Vick's  Criterion  Tomato. — This  is  a  decided  acqaiaition  to  our 
already  numeroua  good  kinds  of  Tomatoea.  It  is  a  free  bearer,  of 
moderate  size,  a  good  forcer,  fine  in  flavour,  perfectly  smooth,  and  of 
the  brightest  red  colour  inaginable. — W.  W. 

Hardiness  of  Veitcli'a  New  Protecting  Broccoli.— Severe 

frost  set  in  here  on  Dec.  8,  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  date 
(Dec.  16),  the  thermometer  on  one  occasion  having  been  a3  low  as 
ll*^  ;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  this  Broccoli  is  still  uninjured, 
the  flower  being  so  effectively  protected  by  the  foliage  growing  so  as 
to  completely  overlap  the  beads. — W.  W.,  Heclcfield. 

Asparigus  and  Salt.— Djes  **  T.  H."  (p.  530)  mean  that  salt 
is  not  a  good  manure  for  Asparagus,  or  that  it  ia  better  without  it  ? 
If  so,  ray  experience  differs  from  hia,  as  I  have  proved  it  to  be  the 
very  best  of  all  manures  which  I  have  ever  used  for  that  esculent. 
As  to  distance,  tue  plants  should  be  3  ft.  apart  from  each  other, 
which  will  be  more  profitable  than  13  in. — W.  W.  H. 

Late  Peas. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Divers  (p.  518)  as  to  Dr. 
Maclean  being  a  good  Pea  for  late  use.  We  gathered  here  this 
season  the  last  dish  of  it  on  Nov.  1,  which  I  consider  wonderful,  as 
the  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  was  much  against 
the  growth  of  Peas.  Dr.  Maclean  is  a  blue  wrinkled  Marrow  Pea,  oE 
excellent  flavour,  and  one  which  grows  with  ua  to  a  height  of  4  ft. 
It  is  vigorous  ia  habit  and  extremely  productive,  and  we  intend  for 
the  future  to  have  it  both  for  early  and  late  crops. — E.  W.  Dance, 
Llaifja'tocI:  Manor,  Moaiaouth. 

Prince  of  Wales  Capsicum. — The  Capsicum  which  "A.  D.'* 
mentions  (p.  530)  was  Prince,  not  Princess,  of  Wales.  This  correction 
is  necessary,  as  there  is  a  variety  named  Princesa  of  Wales,  but 
which,  according  to  my  opinion,  ia  not  so  effective  for  decorative  pur- 
poses.—  W.  WiLDS.MITH. 


Horticultural  Absurdities.— Last  year  we  mentioned  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery,  near  Boston,  as  affording  examples  of  very  neat  bedding 
designs ;  a  visit  to  the  grounds  this  year  shows  some  of  quite  an  opposite 
character.  The  amoaot  of  bedding  there  is  something  bewildering, 
some  of  it  is  in  excellent  taste,  but  there  are  things  there  that  should 
never  bo  repeated,  for  they  "  make  the  judicious  grieve."  There  is  one 
absurdity,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  intended  to  represent  ;  it  is  some- 
thing with  a  handle,  it  maybe  a  basket;  thehandle— a  hollow  wireframe 
probably— is  planted  with  succalents,  and  on  each  side  are  two  shoil 
pillars,  which,  if  not  barrels  or  casks  covered  with  plants,  might  as  well 
be,  as  they  look  like  representations  of  those  articles.  It  was  unpleasant 
to  see  this  and  some  other  monstrosities  in  a  place  where  they  know  how 
to  do  things  better.  The  so-called  floral  designs  at  exhibitions  are  as 
often  something  to  avoid  as  they  are  things  to  be  commended.  Wc  have 
very  little  sympathy  with  the  fashion  that  works  flowers  into  broken  pil- 
lars, anchors,  and  the  like,  but  as  this  gratifies  many,  aud  affords  em- 
ployment to  others,  wo  do  not  object,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  within 
bounds.  At  the  last  exhibition  of  tho  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
there  were  liberal  and  extra  premiums  oftered  for  works  of  this  kind,  and 
it  brought  out  some  strange  designs.  There  was  a  pair  of  shoes  on  a 
cushion;  the  shoes  were  of  white  flowers  without,  and  of  scarlet  flowers 
within,  which  looked  distressingly  like  a  red  flannel  lining.  But  why 
make  shoes  out  of  flowers  ?  Why  degrade  these  delicate  creations  by 
working  them  in  the  semblance  of  something  that  is  to  be  trodden  under 
foot?  Tbere  were  various  clocks  and  raantlepieces,  and  strange  affairs, 
unlike  anjthing  else.  There  was  a  camp  tire,  with  a  tripod,  and  some- 
thing hanging  that  might  have  been  a  teapot,  or  may  have  been  a  tailor's 
goose.  A  greater  absurdity  was  a  fireplace,  with  au  attempt  to  represent 
coals  and  flames  in  scarlet  flowers.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  a 
society  is  properly  educating  the  public  taste  by  exhibiting  such  things. 
Of  course  they  attracted  attention,  and  were  admired  by  certain  people, 
but  the  persons  who  are  pleased  by  such  absurdities  are  tbosc  who  would 
admire  the  old  topiary  work,  where  hears,  and  boars,  and  other  horrors 
were  clipped  out  of  Bos  trees.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  numerous 
horticultural  absurdities  to  one  or  two  simple,  but  exquisitely  neat,  bou- 
quets, not  those  with  a  silver  fringe,  but  sufficiently  beautiful  without — 
and  to  the  most  appropriate  of  all  the  funeral  designs,  a  plain,  heavy  wreath 
of  Ivy  leaves,  with  a  few  heads  of  ripened  grain  — "  American  Agricul- 
turist." 

Bimbco  Mats.— It  is  stated  (p.  549)  that  "these  mats  are  4  ft.  Gin. 
ia  wiJth  "  only.  Wo  can  supply  them  from  S  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  width,  and 
from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  length.  The  sample  sent  to  you  for  more  convenient 
handling  was  cut  saiall. — Alex.  Wallace,  Neio  Plant  and  Bulb  Co/ii- 
pany,  Colchester, 
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TREES,   SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS, 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
The  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  exhibited  on  Tuesday  last  at 

South  Kensiagfcon  by  Messrs.  Lee  forcibly  shows  what  fine 
effects  may  be  produced  in  our  gardens  by  means  of  a  judicious 
selection  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  hardy  green  and  varie- 
gated arborescent  vegetation.  The  plants  in  question  embraced 

pyramidal  Hollies  10  ft.  high  down  to  Conifers   of  6  in.  in 

height,  all  well  arranged  and  not  too  thickly.  They  are  to 
remain  on  view,  "we  understand,  for  a  week  or  two.  They  con- 
sist of  the  following  : — 

Abie^i  aurea,  gold  Hedera   arborea  Rcegneriana,  dark 

EngleraanDi,  grey  green 

Menziesi,  groy  arborpa    yellow -berried,    green 

Aucuba  vera  J'reiuina  (berried),  green  leaf 

and  red  Juniperus    chlnensis    aurea,    straw 

Biota,  argentea,  silver  speckled  colour 

aurea,  golden  bronzo  drupicea,  bright  green 

aurea  variegata,  gold  speckled  japonica  aurea,  entirely  gold 

elegantissima,  bronzy  gold  japonica     argentea      variegata, 

elegantissima  picta,  gold^  speck-  silver  blotch, 

led  with  silver  jipomca  anrea  variegata,  gold 

filiformis,  brigbt  green  striped 

perfecta  (new),  green  in  winter,  neaboriensis,  greyish  green 

bright  sulpbur  in  spring  vlrginiana  argentea,'conEpicuou3 

semper  aurea,  golden  bronze  white  speckles 

Berberis  pygmrea,  deep  green  vlrginiana      columnarls,      dark 

Bqsus  nana   variegata,   silver    and  green 

green  virgiaiana  elegans  (Lee),   dark 

Cedrus  Deodara  alba  spica,  silver  green,  suffused  with  cream 

Cupressus  Lawsonianaalbapendula,  Ligustrura  coriaceum,  dark  green 

white  and  grey  japonicum,  dark  green 

alba  spica,  white  and  grey  luciduni    aureum    variegatum, 

argentea,  silvery  grey  bright  gold  margin 

anrea     variegata,     large    gold  ovalitolium,  brightest  gold  mar- 

blotches  gin 

erecta  viridis,  bright  green  sineose  tricolor,  green,   silver, 

latea,  yellow  and  rose  colour 

nana  glauca,  grey  Osraanthus     ilicifolius     argenteus, 

ochroleuca,  yellowish  white  silver  margin 

Cupressus  macrocirpaCrippsijgrecn,  ilicifolius     aureus,     dull     gold 

speckled  with  white  margin 

sempervirens  variegata,   green,  Prumnopitys  elegans,  light  green 

speckled  with  gold  Retinospora      cupressoides,       light 

Elceagnus  pungens  variegata,  golden  brown 

margin  ericoides,  light  brown 

Euonymus  jjponicus  aureus  macu-  filifera,  green 

latus,  g_)ld  in  centre  of  leaves  juniperoiJes,  bluish  purple 

Dug  d'Anjou,   light  and   dark  obtusa  nana  aurea,  gold 

green  striped  pisifei"a  lutea,  yellow 

latifolius  argenteus,    gold  and  plumosa,  light  greenish  white 

silver  plumosa     alba    spica,    tips    of 

latifolius     argenteus     elegans,  branches  white 

bright  silver  plumosa  lutea,  yellow 

latifolius  aureus  elegautisslmus,  squarrosa,  whitisli  grey 

deep  gold  margin  Tasodium  alba  spica,  bright  sliver 

jnicrophyllus  or  pulchellus,  deep  t'pped 

green  Tasus  aurea,  gold  striped 

radicans  variegatus,  bright  sil-  elegantissima,  silver  striped 

ver  margin  fastigiata  aurea  (Standisb)  gold 

rotundifoiius    argenteus    silver  fastigiata      variegata      (Fisher 

margin  Holmes)  gold  variegation 

G;  nerium    argftit^um     compactum  gracilis  pendula,  deep  g-eeu 

elegins,  silver  striped  pyraraidalis      variegata,      gold 

H-edera  arborea  arg3ntea,  bright  sil-  stripsd 

ver  margin  Washington!,  bronze 

arbo*ea  aurea,  gold  blotched  Thuja  alba  spica,  wbite  tipped 

arborea     elegiutissima,    silver  plicata  lutea,  gold 

edge  Yervaeneana,  light  bronze 


FIKE  SPECIMENS  OP  PINUS  INSIGNI3. 

"  S.  D."  (p.  484),  alluding  to  this  Conifer,  mentions  the  fine 
specimen  of  it  which  is  growing  at  Bowood,  and  wonders 
whether  it  is  still  in  existence.  He  will  be  glad  to  be  informed 
that  it  is  still  alive  and  in  robust  health.  When  I  saw  it,  in 
September  last  year,  it  struck  me  as  being  by  far  the  most 
'beautiful  tree  in  the  Pinetum.  I  should  guess  it  to  be  about 
GO  ft.  high ;  I  girthed  the  stem,  which  I  found  to  measure 
10  ft.  2  in.  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground.  Its  wide-spreading 
branches  swept  the  turf,  and  well  clothed,  as  they  were,  with 
healthy  Pea-green  foliage,  it  formed  a  most  striking  and  im- 
posing appearance.  At  Mells  Park,  Somerset,  there  is  a  fairly 
good  specimen,  53  ft.  high,  and  girthing  6  ft.  2  in.  at  5  ft.  up 


the  trank.  At  Dropmore  the  largest  tree  girths  9  ft.  5  in.  at 
5  ft.  up  the  stem;  it  is  about  the  eame  height  as  that  of  the 
oue  at  Bowood,  but  nob  nearly  so  well  furnished.  The  best 
specimen  further  north  that  I  know  of  is  at  Ea&tnor  Castle, 
but  I  do  not  know  its  measurements;  there  are  also  many 
younger  trees  there  thriving  remarkably  well,  Pinusinsignis, 
although  occupying  the  first  rank  amongst  Conifers  in  an 
ornamental  point  of  view,  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  tree 
for  planting  indiscriminately  and  in  quantity  with  a  view  for 
use  and  profit,  as  I  believe  its  timber  will  prove  to  be  of  very 
little  value.  This  Pine  is  one  of  those  trees  that  start  early 
into  growth,  and  it  is  one  of  the  last  to  stop  growing  iu 
autumn,  invariably  making  a  second  growth  late  in  the  season. 
It  should  be  planted  as  much  as  possible  ou  dry,  open,  airy 
sites,  and  it  will  probably  live  longest  when  fully  exposed; 
the  best  aspect  for  it  being  from  north  to  south-west.  In  Ire- 
land, where  frosts  are  not  \isually  so  intense  as  in  the  north 
and  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  where  the  climate  gene- 
rally is  more  humid,  Pinus  insignis  gro\vs  it  an  immense  rate  ; 
indeed,  nowhere  have  I  seen  it  so  well  grown  and  beautiful  as 
in  some  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  G.  Berky. 

NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 


Beech  Trees  and  TTnderwooi. — With  respect  to  this  subject 
I  fear  it  mast  ba  said  that  Mr,  Knight's  experience  is  siogolar.  In 
this  district  Beeches  grow  like  weeds,  but  in  every  case  undergrowth 
(Moss  exG3pted)  ia  absent. — North  Hants. 

"J.  S.  W."  is  right.     No  practical   man  woald  ever  thiisk  of 

planting  underwood  in  a  Beech  wood.  Underwood  cannot  be  grown 
under  the  dense  shade  of  Beech  trees.  Moas  and  Sorrel  is  the  only 
vegetation   that  seema  to  thrive  well  under  tne  Beeoh. — B. 

I  did  not  intend  to  have  offered  any  remarks  on  the  qnestion 

at  issue  between  Mr.  Knight  and  "  J.  S.  W.,"  but  as  "  J.  S.  W."  has 
appealed  to  me  as  to  the  condition  of  the  undergrowth  in  the  several 
large  clamps  of  Beech  here,  I  have  to  say  that  there  ia  literally 
nothing  growing  under  these  clumps  but  a  sh'-rt,  wiry,  dark. coloured 
Cryptogam,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know ;  but  immediately  you 
pet  to  the  edge  of  the  Beech  clamps  vegotatiou,  consisting  of  long 
Graaa,  Ferns,  &c.,  begins,  and  the  Cryptogam  ends.  Have  any  of 
your  readers  observed  how,  under  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  common 
Bracken  and  Athyrium^.  &c.,  thrive  and  grow  close  up  to  the  bolea 
of  the  trees  ? — B.  Tho^ison,  DriDnlanrvt. 

Mr.  Knight's  experience  of  Beech  trees  and  underwood  must 

be  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  his  neiirhbours.  In  our  avenues 
hare,  where  the  trees  consist  of  Beech,  Elm,  and  Silver  Firs,  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  where  the  Baech  trees  staud,  as  hardly  anything  will 
thrive  under  them.  There  is  a  Grass  verge  about  5  ft.  broad  on  each 
side,  and,  wherever  a  Beech  overhangs,  the  Grass  will  not  grow.  We 
have  a  good  many  Beech  trees  here,  and  if  Mr.  Knight  will  favour  ua 
with  a  visit  I  am  snre  we  will  make  him  welcome  if  he  can  put  na 
upon  a  plan  to  get  underwood  to  grow  beneath  them.  In  one  Beech 
wood  in  particular  we  have  tried  almost  everything,  hut  to  no  pur- 
pose. No  vegetation  of  any  sort  seems  to  thrive  in  it,  nor  am  I  sur. 
prised,  considering  the  dense  mass  of  foliage  and  the  great  quantity 
of  roots  which  Beech  trees  throw  oat. — A  McIntosh,  Paiton  House, 
Berwicksliire, 

I    can    poiut    out    au    escsptiou    to  the   opinions  expressed 

(p.  531)  respecting  underwood  under  Beeches.  At  Alderley  Park, 
Cheshire,  there  is  the  finest  plantation  of  Beeches  which  I  ever  saw, 
and  under  them  grow  thousands  of  ll'aododendrons,  all  self  sown, 
and  it  is  astonishing  the  size  which  they  attain;  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  dense  canopy  of  foliage  overhead,  they  flower 
profusely.  To  show  that  they  have  no  great  aversion  to  the  situa- 
tion, I  have  often  found  vigorous  plants  growing  from  the  base 
of  the  trees.  Privet  in  this  wood  also  doss  well,  and  the  common 
Yew  forms  handsome  tre^a.  No  one  can  expect  to  grow  under- 
wood of  much  market  valae  where  the  permanent  trees  occupy 
the  whole  apace  overhead,  bat  such  situations  may  be  made  botih 
useful  and  ornamental  by  judiciously  planting  suitable  shrubs;  and 
I  know  of  no  plant  so  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  the  common  Rho- 
dodendron, because,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  self-eown  eeedlinga  will 
soon  occnpy  every  spare  inch  of  ground;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
game  rarely  injures  them;  and  what  is  more  pleasing  in  early 
summer  than  masses  of  these  plants  carpeting  the  ground  under 
stately  Beeches  !  I  would  recommend  those  who  may  wish  to  try  the 
experiment  not  to  procure  too  large  plants  ;  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high 
is  tha  most  suitable  size,  and  by  allowing  the  leaves  which  fall  from 
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the  trees  to  remain,  an  excellent  yearly  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Rhododendtoa  is  the  reaalc— A.  Hossack,  Ragley,  Alcester. 

Holly  Berries. — These  are  again  very  scarce  this  season  in  thia 
neighbourhood,  there  being  no  new  berries,  but  on  a  few  trees  we 
have  a  good  sprinkling  of  last  year's  fruit,  which  will  have  to  do 
service  instead  of  new  berriea.  Some  of  the  trees  bloomed  well,  bat 
did  not  set  their  fruit,  a  circumstance  which  I  attribute  to  their 
bearing  an  extraordinarily  heavy  crop  last  year.  Thia  is  the  third 
time  I  remember  having  to  use  old  berries. — W.D.,  Wierton^  near 
Maidstone. 

Cerasus  Watereriana.— Thia  being  the  season  when  alterations 
are  usually  being  made  in  gardens,  let  me  just  say  to  all  about  to 
plant  that  they  should  add  a  plant  or  two  of  this  fine  Cherry,  as  1 
feel  assured  that,  as  an  ornamental  plant,  no  one  will  be  disappointed 
with  it.— J.  C.  F. 

The  Fever  Gum  Tree  in  Surrey.— It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  some  seedlings  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  which  I  bought 
some  time  ago  from  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield,  Crawley,  have 
flourished  admirably  when  planted  in  certain  selected  positions 
Those  that  were  placed  in  low  ground  well  drained  three  winters  ago, 
in  situations  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  have  grown  rapidly, 
being  now  24  ft.  high,  5  ft.  through,  and  1  ft.  in  girth.  I  may  add 
that  there  is  one  in  bloom;  thia  is  12  ft.  high,  and  has  a  full  west 
aspect,  and  ia  on  maoh  higher  ground  than  the  others.  Some  that  were 
exposed  to  the  east  did  not  stand  through  the  aecond  winter. — John 
HoBMUAN,  Croiidon. 

Stuartia  pentagynia.— Your  illustration  of  Stuartia  virginica 
does  no  more  than  justice  to  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  class  of 
shrubs.  lu  Great  Britain,  unfortunately  for  us,  as  you  say,  it  ia  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  S.  pentagynia.  Of  the  latter  we  have  plants  8  ft. 
high,  and  your  illustration  represents  that  species  exactly,  except  aa 
regards  the  arrangement  and  colour  of  the  stamena  and  piatils. 
Many  years  ago,  when  S.  pentagynia  was  first  brought  into  prominent 
notice  by  its  introduction  into  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Parsons,  of 
Flushing,  I  published  a  full  aocount  of  it  giving  its  history.  Its 
flowers,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  large  single  white 
Camellia,  appear  in  succession  about  the  latter  part  of  July  and  first 
half  of  August.  When  The  Garden  of  July  13  was  received  here 
it  was  in  great  perfection,  and  we  cut  a  branch  or  two  of  the  flowers 
to  compare  with  those  represented  by  your  coloured  plate.  Plants  of 
full  size  present  a  mass  of  these  fine  blossoms  whioh  cover  the  entire 
surface.  Stuartia  pentagynia,  one  of  our  handsomest  native 
shrubs,  was  introduced  to  England  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  ia  do- 
scribed  by  Loudon  under  the  name  of  Malacho^endron  ovatnra,  but 
now  called  Stuartia  pentagynia.  I  therefore  preaume  that  it  ia  a 
well-known  shrub  with  you,  though  less  common  than  S.  virginica, 
as  the  latter  was  introduced  by  that  enthusiastic  naturalist  Catesby 
in  IT-il.  Loudon  remarks  that  it  was  one  of  the  plants  cultivated 
with  other  American  peat-earth  shrubs.  I  have  found,  however, 
that  it  growa  freely  and  vigorously  in  any  common  garden  soil  not 
too  low  or  wet.  Mr.  Hemsley,  in  hia  account  of  S.  virginica,  makes 
a  alight  mistake  in  saying  that  the  two  species  are  natives  of  the 
"  Eastern  States  "  of  North  America.  S.  virginica  is  strictly  a  native 
of  the  Southern  States  (Florida  and  South  Carolina),  and  S.  penta- 
gynia of  the  middle  States  (Virginia).  The  Eastern  States  comprise 
New  England.  This  would  not  be  of  much  importance,  except  to 
those  who  might  compare  the  relative  temperature  of  the  native 
localities  with  their  own ;  but  very  few  of  the  trees  and  shrnba  of 
Florida  and  South  Carolina  will  survive  the  low  winter  temperature 
of  the  Eastern  States.— C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blowing  up  Trees. — The  following  particulars  respecting  clear- 
ing land  of  stumps  of  trees  may  prove  useful :  Cost  of  removing 
thirty-six  Oak  Btumpi  on  the  estate  of  Baron  de  Rutzen,  Kebeok 
Park,  Haverfordwest,  by  means  of  tonite  or  cotton  powder — 

Dr. 
15  lb.  tonite  at  2s. 
44  detonators 
60  ft.  fuse  ... 
4  men  }  of  a  day  tiring,  ic.,  ai 

23.  6d.  per  dd.y .07 

1  man  4i  days  removing  the 
smoking  woud,  at  lis.  «d.  p.  d.    0  11 

£i  11    9  .l;3  11    t) 

Thia  waa  the  first  trial  of  the  Baron's  men  after  receiving  instructions 
By  a  little  practice  there  is  no  doubt  it  could  be  done  at  the  average 
of  8d.  or  9-1.  per  stump,  which  by  the  old  method  would  have  cost 
from  33.  to  U.  each. — "  English  Mechanic." 

Cyptomeria  elegane.— Beautiful  as  thia  Conifer  ia  at  all  seasons, 
it  is  moat  conspicuous  now  owing  to  the  deep  dark  colour  which  it 
assumes  in  wiuter.  Wo  have  a  fine  pyramidal  plant  of  it  close  to  the 
beautiful  Pea-green  Finns  insignia,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  in  point  of  colour  is  remarkable. — G. 


1  10 

0     1 

0    1 


Cr. 
By  2  tons  14  cwt.  firewood, 

say      

Nett  C3at   of    breaking  up 

and  removing  36  atampg, . , 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Greenh.0U36  Plants. — A  very  curious  and  interesting  plant,  and 
one,  moreover,  likely  to  attract  attention  during  the  festive  season 
which  approaches,  is  Rhipaalia  Cassytha,  a  West  Indian  Cactaceona 
plant,  covered  at  present  with  pearly. white,  Mistletoe-like  berries  ; 
its  blunt-ended,  cylindrical  branches  are  arranged  in  whorls,  the 
branchlets  being  about  3  in.  in  length.  In  a  state  of  nature,  this  is 
an  epiphyte,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  and  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees  ;  the  flowers  are  white  and  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced. Crassula  lactea,  a  handsome  [succulent  introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  not  nearly 
so  frequently  seen  as  its  merits  deserve,  is  a  most  useful  winter- 
flowering  plant,  of  the  easiest  culture;  it  has  round,  fleshy  leaves 
and  large  panicles  of  pure  white  blossoms,  which  remain  a  long  time 
in  perfection.  This  is  a  good  habited  plant,  and  in  a  well. drained 
loam  fine  examples  can  easily  be  grown,  even  in  small-sized  pots. 
Astelia  Bankai,  a  peculiar  plant  from  New  Zaaland,  is  worthy  of  note 
on  account  of  its  purplish,  berry-like  fruits,  which  are  produced  ia 
panicles  amongst  the  long,  sedge-like  leaves,  green  above,  and  silvery- 
white  below.  Scarcely  any  plant  ia  more  easily  grown,  as  it  will 
flourish  in  the  same  pofc  for  an  unlimited  period,  provided  it  can 
obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  water.  Strelitzia  reginre,  with  its 
large,  strangely. shaped  orange  and  azure  blossoms,  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  of  greenhouse  flowering  plants.  The  genns  waa 
named  in  honour  of  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg. Strelitz,  the  Queen 
of  George  the  Third.  All  the  species,  of  which  S.  reginae  ia  the 
most  handsome,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fi,ne, 
long-stalked,  glaucous  leavea  of  this  species  are,  in  themselves, 
striking.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Kaffirs.  In  cultivation,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  artificial  fertilisation,  and  even  then  the  seeds 
are  by  no  means  freely  produced. 

Stove  Plants. — Foremost  in  beauty  amongst  the  tropical  plants 
which  now  enliven  our  stoves  ia  Eranthemum  nervosum,  an  East 
Indian  Acanthad  with  spikes  of  brilliant  deep  blue  flowera  ;  individu- 
ally these  do  not  last  long,  but,  as  they  are  very  numerous,  and  as 
there  is  a  constant  succession  for  some  time,  the  plant  is  well  worthy 
a  place  in  the  most  select  collections  of  warm  house  plants.  Plum- 
bago coccinea  superba  makes  a  beautiful  decorative  object,  its  fine 
green  leaves  setting  off  to  great  advantage  the  long  spikea  of  deep 
scarlet  flowera  ;  in  habit,  &c.,  this  much  resembles  the  old  Plumbago 
rosea,  but  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  much  more  decided,  and  a 
couple  of  shades  deeper.  One  of  the  very  best  of  winter-flowering 
stove  climbers  ia  the  West  African  Clerodendrou  splendens  ;  it  is  a 
short-jointed,  half-bushy  climber  of  neat  habit,  and  has  fine,  bold, 
deep  glossy. green  foliage.  Where  a  rafter  can  be  spared,  few  plants 
will  better  repay  growing,  particularly  if  planted  out,  as,  under  such 
conditions,  its  clusters  of  fine  crimson  blossoms  are  produced  in  great 
profusion.  Tillandsia  bulbosa,  from  Trinidad,  ia  a  Bromeliad,  uniting 
both  peculiarity  of  growth  and  of  structure  with  floral  beauty.  It  is 
an  epiphyte  merely  requiring  to  be  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  and 
hung  up  in  the  moist  orchid  house.  The  leavea  are  Rush-like  and 
spirally  twiated,  much  resembling  those  of  the  spiral  variety  of  the 
common  Rush,  Junous  communis,  which  passes  in  aome  nuraeriea  as 
J.  spiralis  ;  their  bases  form  a  bulb-like  mass,  hence  the  name.  The 
spike  is  short-stalked,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  outvied  by  the 
bright  scarlet  of  the  upper  leaves. 

Orchids. — Lmlia  anceps  is  a  Mexican  Orchid  of  great  beauty.  In 
habit  it  is  far  more  gr^iceful  than  any  of  the  Cattleyas,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  its  slender,  aoaly  atoms,  from  the  points  of  which 
the  flowera  awing.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  texture  of  petals  and 
sepals,  and  the  rich  glowing  purple  of  the  lip,  can  scarcely  be  anr* 
passed.  L.  antumnalia  somewhat  resembles,  at  firat  sight,  L,  anceps, 
but  a  closer  inspection  proves  the  two  to  be  quite  distinct  in  pseudo- 
bulbs,  scapes,  and  flowers.  Masdevallia  polysticta,  a  lovely  little 
plant,  is  one  of  the  freest. flowering  of  all;  the  cup-shaped  bases  of 
its  blossoms  are  thickly  covered  with  small  purple  dots  on  a  whit© 
ground,  the  tails  being  yellow.  About  half-a-dozen  flowers  are  borne 
on  each  of  the  stalks,  and  these  overtop  the  leaves.  Dendrochilnm 
glumaceum,  |with  its  long  drooping  spikes  of  small,  ivory-white, 
very  fragrant  flowers,  is  a  very  elegant  and  graceful  plant  and  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  Orchids.  Odontoglossum  Pesoatorei  has  fine 
spikes  of  lovely  blossoms,  which  are  of  the  purest  white,  with  th© 
exception  of  the  bases  of  the  small  lobes  of  the  lip,  and  these  ar© 
purple  spotted  ;  the  little  ridges  of  the  same  organ  are  yellow.  The 
Medusa's  Head  Orchis,  Cirrhopetalum  Medusso,  a  native  of  Singapore, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  of  Orchids  ;  it  has  short,  leathery  leaves,  and 
rather  shortly. stalked,  dense  spikes  of  peculiarly. formed  spotted 
blossoms,  the  two  lateral  sepals  of  which  are  prolonged  into  long 
streamers.  These  give  the  idea  of  a  head  with  long  dishevelled 
hair,  hence  the  name.  Eptdendram  paniculatuni  racemosum,  though 
possessing  no  gaudy  coloration  to  recommend  it,  is  still  a  pretty 
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plant ;  it  has  leafy  Btemg,  about  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  high,  and  arching  spikes 
of  flowers,  the  sepals  of  whioh  are  much  reflexed  and  of  a  Pea-green 
colour ;  the  two  petals  are  reduced  to  whitish,  thread-like  processes, 
the  lip  and  long  column  are  white,  the  former  being  spotted  with 
crimson -purple. — f 


ANSWERS    TO    C0ERESP0NDENT3. 


Lasting  Ferns'for  Bouquets.— "\V.  A.  S."  (p.52G)  will  find  that 
UDychium  lucidum  is  one  of  the  best  Ferns  for  cutting,  as  it  not  only  has 
very  elegantly  divided  fronds,  that  render  it  suitable  for  bouquet  work, 
but  it  is  very  lasting  in  water  when  used  io  a  perfectly  mature  state.  To 
have  this  and  others  in  the  latter  condition,  they  should  I)e  grown  well  up 
to  the  light,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  to  thicken  and  harden 
them,  as  much  of  their  enduring  powers  depend  on  this  ;  tbin,  flitnsy 
fronds  withering  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  plants. 
Davallias  are  mostly  lasting,  but  the  best  of  them  all  for  bouquets  is 
D.  bullata,  unfortunately  a  deciduous  variety,  and,  therefore,  only  avail- 
able for  use  during  the  summer. — S.  D. 

Field  Mice  in  a  Rockery.— If  Mr.  EUacombe  (p.  520)  will  bait 
his  moxisetraps  with  the  kernel  of  the  Barcelona  Nut— the  common  Nut  of 
the  shops— I  think  he  will  quickly  stop  tho  ravages  of  field  mice.  Three 
years  ago  I  had  a  pit  full  of  valuable  varieties  of  Ferns  nearly  ruined  by 
them.  Thoy  bit  out  the  centres  of  the  crowns.  It  is  incredible  what  an 
amount  of  mischief  a  pair  of  them  will  do  in  a  short  time,  on  account  of 
their  propensity  for  nibbling  often  without  eating.  Finding  none  of  the 
usual  trap  enticements  effectual,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Nuts  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  their  natural  food,  and  which  they  store  up  for  winter. 
I  tried  them  and  speedily  caught  the  mice.  These  Nuts  appear  to  bean 
irresistible  allurement.  I  have  since  used  them  for  all  kinds  of  mice  with 
a  like  result.— J.  M.,  Oharmovth,  Dorset. 

Paraffin  as  an  Insecticide.— My  esperieuce  with  this  oil  cer- 
tainly  does  not  tally  with  that  of  your  correspondents  (p.  52G.)  We  have 
oa  the  roof  of  the  stove  here,  a  large  plant  of  Stephauotis  which  was  in- 
fested with  mealy  bug,  and  I  syringed  it  with  a  mixture  of  one  wineglass- 
ful  of  paraffin  to  four  gallons  of  c  -Id  water,  keeping  the  same  well  mised 
by  driving  every  alternate  syringef  ul  back  into  the  pail  again.  The  bug 
was  destroyed  and  not  a  leaf  was  injured.  Large  plants  of  GarJenias 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  equally  good  results. — William 
TnoiTPSox,  Warrenpoint,  Co.Doa-n. 

Salt-water  Resisting  Planta.—"A.  T."  (p.  52G)  cannot  do  better 
than  plant  the  Tamarisk  and  Sea  Buckthorn  largely,  as  they  will  grow 
where  washed  by  salt  water,  and  the  first  is  a  very  beautiful  evei'green, 
having  branches  that  hang  over  in  graceful  sprays,  and  in  colour  and 
form  quite  equal  in  appearance  to  many  Fern  fronds,  and  as  useful  aa 
most  of  them  for  cutting  to  dress  with  flowers  during  the  winter.  The 
evergreen  Oak  succeeds  uncommonly  well  quite  close  to  the  sea,  and 
appears  to  enjoy  the  saline  matter  in  the  air ;  but  whether  it  would  grow 
in  soils  occasionally  soaked  with  salt  water,  1  know  not,  although  I  think 
it  quite  likely  it  would,  if  kept  from  them  till  they  got  their  roots  well 
down  and  became  thoroughly  established.  Could  not  something  be  done 
by  throwing  up  an  embankment,  or  raising  the  ground  into  large  mounds 
before  planting,  so  as  to  get  it  above  the  general  level?  as  then  Finns 
Laricio  and  P.  austriaca,  withjother  hardy  Conifera)  and  other  trees  might 
be  made  to  succeed,  and  form  quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape. — S.  D. 

Fruit  Trees  Losing  their  Blossom  Buds  (pp.  520.  550).— 
The  plan  recommended  by '*  J.  D."  will  not,  I  think,  prove  effective  in 
preventing  all  birds  from  picking  off  the  buds  of  fruit  bushes,  Pear  and 
Cherry  trees,  &c.  In  this  part  there  are  some  kinds  of  these  depredators 
that  appear  to  hold  in  contempt  all  such  devices.  Nor  will  soot  and  lime 
mised  with  water  alone,  as  recommended  by  another  correspondent,  meet 
the  evil  complained  of  by  "  F.  TV.  H.,"  for  should  it  happen  to  have  been 
applied  just  before  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  most  of  it  will  have  been 
washed  off  tie  trees  in  a  few  hoiirs.  There  is  one  remedy,  however,  which 
I  have  never  once  known  to  fail,  viz.,  the  ordinary  Vine-stem  wash,  either 
used  as  it  is  with  a  brush,  or  diluted  and  then  applied  with  a  syringe.  If 
this  cannot  be  ■  ad,  I  find  the  following  mixture  to  act  as  well,  and  I  have 
never  lost  a  cop  when  it  has  been  used  twice  or  three  times,  say  from 
December  to  the  period  when  the  buds  have  expanded.  To  a  good  sized 
pail  of  soft  water  add  about  a  quart  of  soot,  k  lb.  of  soft  soap,  one  quart 
of  lime,  a  little  sulphur  and  Tobacco  water,  and  a  handful  of  clay  well 
dissolved.  Strain  all  through  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin  or  a  fine  sieve- 
Should  the  mixture  not  pass  freely  through  the  syringe,  add  a  little  more 
water,  but  the  thicker  it  can  be  used  the  better. — C.  F.,  Merhvood. 

Currants  Losing  their  Bloom  Buds.— As  "  F.  W.  H."   (p. 

526)  lives,  as  he  says,  quite  in  the  heart  of  a  town,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
sparrows  are  the  depredators  which  have  taken  the  buds  out  of  his  Cur- 
rants, as  they  are  quite  as  clever  at  that  work  as  bullfinches,  although  by 
many  they  have  the  credit  of  being  harmless.  Where  their  numbers  are 
few,  and  they  can  get  vegetable  food,  besides  a  full  supply  of  Corn, 
they  may  be  so,  but  near  towns  they  are  an  intolerable  nuisance,  making, 
as  they  do,  as  soon  as  Peas  are  through  the  ground,  a  regular  onslaught 
on  their  tender  tops,  and  dividing  attention  afterwards  between  these  and 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  buds,  bushes  of  which,  if  left  to  themselves, 
they  eutiiely  strip  in  a  very  short  time.  Till  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
syringing  hot  lime  on  them  I  seldom  had  a  crop,  as  shooting,  where  there 


are  large  numbers  of  them,  is  of  little  avail.  Bullfinches  may,  however, 
soon  be  settled  by  the  use  of  pov/der  and  shot,  as,  except  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  there  are  plenty  of  woods,  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  a  pair 
or  two  are  seen  together,  but  even  these  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  a 
very  quiet  manner.  Keverting  to  the  protection  of  the  bushes  by  means 
of  limewash,  tbe  best  way  I  have  ever  found  for  preparing  and  using  it  is 
to  get  some  large  fresh  lumps,  say  a  bushel  or  so  if  there  are  many  trees 
to  go  over,  and  put  them  in  a  large  tub  of  warm  water,  where  they  will 
slake  in  a  very  short  time,  when,  after  the  wash  so  obtained  is  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  take  out  the  lumps,  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  may  be 
quickly  syringed  on  by  a  Read's  or  other  syringe,  having  a  jet  instead  of 
a  rose,  as  any  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  that  implement  can  easily  guide 
and  disperse  the  stream  and  distribute  it  regularly  over  tho  plants  in- 
tended to  be  covered.  By  applying  the  lime  quite  fresh  it  adheres  the 
better,  and,  if  put  on  when  it  can  dry  and  set  quickly  it  will  remain  till 
the  buds,  in  their  rapid  swelling  during  the  spring,  cause  it  to  crack  and 
gradually  fall  off.  Not  only  is  a  dressing  of  this  kind  of  groat  value  to 
keep  off  birds,  but  it  entirely  destroys  all  Moss,  Lichen,  or  insects  with 
which  the  bark  may  be  infested,  and  soon  restores  it  to  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition.  It  is  therefore  worth  doing  for  this  alone,  and  when 
the  ground  is  fresh  pointed  over  after  to  get  rid  of  that  scattered  about, 
its  appearance  on  the  bushes  is  not  at  all  objectionable. — S.  D. 

Stocks  for  Vines. — Will  Lady  Downs  make  a  good  stock  on  which 
to  work  the  Alicante  ? — M.  I.  B.  [We  should  not  choose  such  a  stock  for 
the  variety  in  question,  but  if  you  have  no  other  it  would  answer  fairly 
well.— S. 

American  Blight. — What  should  I  do  to  destroy  or  prevent  what 
is  known  as  American  blight,  which  has  attacked  my  Apple  trees  very 
badly  this  season  ? — S.  W-  [Scrub  the  affected  parts  with  paraffin  mixed 
with  water  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassful  to  the  gallon  ;  afterwards  put  a 
composition  of  clay  and  cow  manure  over  the  cankered  parts. — S.] 

Names    of    Plants.— C.  E.  0.~Cymbidium  giganteum. 

Names  of  Fruits.— 7f.  0.  E.,  Macartney.— Gl,  Slarie  Louise ;  62, 
Catillac  ;  03,  unknown.  W.  M. — Apparently  mostly  French  varieties  not 
in  general  cultivation  in  this  country  ;  32  is  Blenheim  Orange ;  others 
unknown.    jS.,  Frimlcy.— 120  is  a  wild,  worthless  variety. 

Questions. 

Charcoal  Burning. — Will  some  one  kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  in 
reference  to  burning  charcoal  for  horticultural  purposes  ?  I  have  a  quan- 
tity of  Alder  which  I  am  anxious  to  convert  into  charcoal. — J.  J. 

Tea-seented  Roses  Out  of  doors.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  these  Roses  would  stand  the  winter  planted  here 
(Wimbledon)  in  a  bed  4i  ft.  wide  from  a  wall  12  ft.  high,  which  would 
protect  them  from  the  north  and  east,  while  the  house,  at  a  distance  of 
15  ft.,  would  protect  them  from  the  north-west .''  The  soil  is  a  very  suit- 
able one  for  Rose. — F.  D.  L. 

Pleroma  macrantha  grandiflora.— I  had  a  plant  of  this  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  it  flowered  well  with  me  in  a  young  state,  but  I 
lost  it  in  moving.  I  have  had  three  plants  eincefrom  different  nurserymen, 
but  cannot  get  them  to  flower,  although  I  have  kept  them  in  an  interme- 
diate house  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which  I  kept  the  first.  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  true  kind  and  others  that  do  not  come  true 
having  been  raised  from  seed.  Where  can  I  get  the  true  kind  ?  A  few 
hints  as  to  culture  would  also  be  acceptable.  The  tips  of  the  leaves  have 
with  me  a  tendency  to  curl  up  and  tarn  brown. — E.  B. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — Are  these  generally  later  this  year  than 
usual?  Mine  came  out  soon  after  October  21,  about  the  23rd,  I  think; 
they  had  very  little  forcing,  and  were'potted  on  July  29.  Cyclamens,  I 
think,  are  unusually  forward  this  year.  I  had  Camellias,  too,  by  Sep- 
tember 23.— M.  P.  S. 

"Winter  Coverings  for  Perns. — Is  it  a  good  plan  to  cover  up 
Ferns  (outdoor  ones)  with  sawdust,  to  protect  the  most  delicate  from 
the  cold  ?  Would  not  Oak  wood  sawdust  be  the  worst  to  put  on  ? — 
A.  H.M. 

Begonias  from  Leaf  Cuttings. — Would  Sir.  Hassock  please  to 
give  a  few  more  details  of  his  experience  in  raising  tuberous  Begonias 
from  leaf  cuttings  ?  He  says  the  leaf  must  have  the  stalk  attached.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  it  must  have  the  whole  stalk  with  the  embryo  bud 
at  its  base,  or  merely  a  portion  to  steady  the  cutting  in  the  soil  ?  If  the 
latter  and  if  the  leaf  forms  a  bulb,  as  doubtless  it  will  if  it  develops  into 
a  plant,  does  your  correspondent  know  from  actual  experience  that  tho 
bulb  so  formed  will  not  be  blind,  and  refuse  to  vegetate  the  following 
year  ?  I  find  cuttings  taken  from  the  flowering  branches,  if  cut  at  a  leaf 
which  has  had  a  flower  at  its  base,  will  root  and  flower  the  first  year,  but 
tho  bulbs  they  form  have  no  eyes,  and  are  worthless  the  second  year. 
Will  tho  leaf  cuttings  not  be  equally  unsatisfactory  ? — T.  B. 


Mr.  E.  Benxett,  of  Rabley,  late  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
at  Hatfield,  has,  we  understand,  taken  the  large  forcing  establishment 
known  as  the  Holly  Bank  Nursery,  Potter's  Bar,  lately  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Johu  Monro,  and  which  he  intends  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
his  home  nursery. 
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Snowdrops  on  Gra'^s. — The  best  position  in  which  to  show  the 
fall  beanty  of  these,  our  earliest  spring  flowera,  to  advantage  is 
not  in  beds  or  borders,  bat  on  tarf  under  deciduous  trees,  where, 
a,3  a  rule,  the  Grass  is  thin  and  mowing  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Here  may  be  seen  large  beds  of  Snowdrops  already  show- 
ing the  tips  of  their  snowy  petals  under  wide-spreading  Limes  and 
similar  trees,  and,  as  they  have  evidently  remained  unmolested  for 
years,  they  promise  to  make  an  early  and  beautiful  display.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  procure  bulbs  of  Snowdrops,  which,  after  being 
dibbled  into  the  ground,  will  take  care  of  themselves.— J.  Groom, 
Linton,  near  Maidstone. 

Carnations  at  Slough. — Of  these,  large  quantities  are  grown  in 
Mr.  Turner's  nursery  for  winter  blooming.  They  are  struck  from 
cattings  in  spring,  and  grown  on  in  5-in.  pots  in  cold  frames  during 
the  summer.  As  they  show  bloom  in  winter,  they  are  moved  to  a 
lean-to  house  and  placed  on  stair-like  stages,  and  by  this  means,  a 
good  display  of  bloom  is  kept  up  in  the  house  ail  through  the  winter. 
Several  hundred  plants  are  just  opening  their  blossoms,  which,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  are  most  valuable  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 
Among  other  good  kinds  were  A.  Alegatierre,  brilliant  crimson,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolesley,  a  yellow  ground  kind  with  a  scarlet  edge,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  pink,  and  La  Belle,  white. 

EEeloiiS  in  Covent  Garden. — There  is  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
just  now  an  abundance  of  the  white  and  green. skinned  Spanish 
Melons.  They  arrive  in  large  boxes  fitted  inside  with  square  parti, 
tiona,  each  large  enough  lo  hold  one  frait,  the  vacant  space  being 
filled  up  with  sawdnat.  They  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  good  as 
those  imported  earlier  in  the  year,  but  at  this  season  any  kind  of 
fruit  which  is  at  all  eatable  is  welcome. 

Effective  Grouping;  in  Winter. — One  of  the  most  striking 
eSects  which  we  have  witnessed  under  glass  for  a  long  time  may  now 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery,  Slnugh.  It  consists  of  Calanthea, 
PoiDsettias,  and  Euphorbia  iacqniniceflora  placed  alternately  on  green- 
house stages  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  the  latter  interspersed  so  as  to 
hide  the  pots.  The  Eaphoibias  are  managed  so  that  they  could  be  nsed 
with  good  effect  for  table  decoration ;  they  are  grown  in  the  form  of 
standards  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  having  heads  consisting  of  from 
four  to  sis  graceful  arching  spravs  well  clothed  with  bright  scarlet 
blossoms. 

Browallia  elata  in  "Winter. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  old-fashioned  plants  for  winter  blooming.  It  is  grown  in  quantity 
by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  one  mass  of 
bright  blue  blossoms  and  very  effective,  associated  as  it  is  with 
well-grown  Bouvardias,  Gardenias,  &c.  Cut  sprays  of  it  are  also 
useful  in  bouquets,  as  in  a  cut  state  they  stand  well  for  somo  time. 
The  plants  of  it  here  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  and  grown 
on  liberally  through  the  summer  in  good,  sandy  soil  in  houses  or  pits. 
Bushy  plants  of  this  Browallia  are  much  more  easily  obtained  than 
similar  examples  of  Eranthemnai  pnlchellam,  a  plant  usually  grown 
to  supply  blue  flowers  in  winter,  and  the  latter,  when  cat,  last  but  a 
very  short  time  in  perfection. 

liachsnalia  pendula  splendens. — Mr.  Hooper  has  brought 
us  a  handsome  flowering  spike  of  this  large  and  beautiful  Laohe- 
nalia,  grown  by  Mr.  Barker,  of  Littlehanipton.  It  is  a  very  useful 
addition  to  this  estremely  interesting  group  of  winter-flowering 
plants. 

Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. — At  a  meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  the  other  evening  in  St.  Andrew's  Square,  a  letter 
was  read  from  tho  Rev.  D.  Laudsborougb,  Kilmarnock,  in  which 
he  gave  an  interestiug  account  of  the  growth  of  New  Zealand  and 
Japanese  plants  planted  by  him  in  the  open  air  at  Corrie  and  Bro- 
dick, Isle  of  Arran.  Tree  Ferns  were  growing  luxuriantly,  and 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  with  a  girth  of  stem  of  22  in.,  had  fronds 
5-V  ft.  long  and  22  in.  broad.  The  other  sub-tropical  Tree  Ferns  were 
D.  squarroaaand  Cyathea  medullaria.  A  Desfontainea  spinosa  was  6  ft. 
in  height,  and  flowered  beautifully  every  summer.  There  were  also 
three  different  varieties  of  Eucalyptus,  from  16  ft.  to  21  ft.  in  height, 
thoagh  only  planted  in  IS72. 

National  Rose  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held,  as  annoanccd  (by  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
at  their  rooms,  Arundel  Street,  Strand),  on  Thursday,. tho  12bh  inst., 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  in  the  chair  ;  it  was  largely 
attended,  many  of  our  best  Roaarians  being  present.  The  treasurer's 
account,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £25  Ifi^.  lOd.,  was  read, 
parsed,  and  ordered  to  bo  printed  ;  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
given  to  Mr.  W.  Scott,  the  hon.  treasurer,  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  be  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office.    The  dates  recom- 


mended by  the  General  Committee  for  the  exhibitions  of  1S79  were 
agreed  to,  viz.,  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Jane  28,  and  Manchester  on 
July  12.  Mr.  Mcintosh  was  appointed  by  acclamation  as  vice-preei- 
dent,  and  committees  and  ofiicers  for  tho  ensuing  year  were  elected. 
Amongst  the  important  matters  decided  on  were  that  exhibitors  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Society  must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  Ss., 
that  the  highest  number  of  Rosea  which  members  would  be  required 
to  exhibit  for  the  year  should  be  thirfcy-si.x:,  and  (although  this  was 
done  at  the  dinner)  that  a  die  should  be  made  and  medals  offered 
from  year  to  year  at  the  various  R^se  shows  in  the  kingdom  as  funds 
would  permit.  A  subscription  was  entered  into  for  this  purpose,  and 
was  liberally  responded  to. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS; 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL     SOCIBTr. 

December  17. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  on  this  occasion,  plants  of  a  tender 
character  were  but  sparingly  represented.  The  chief  features  were  the 
fine  collection  of  hardy  green  and  variegated  trees  and  shrubs  from 
Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  and  brilliant  stands  of  cut  blooms 

of  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Cauuell,  Swanley. 

Fir3t-cla33  Certificates  were  awarded  to— 

Primula  Eirl  of  Beaeonsfisld  (Gilbert).— An  attractive  double 
rosy-flowered  kind,  which  will  ba  very  useful  for  winter  deojrations, 

Loelia  aneap^  albi  (Bull). — A  striking  white-flowered  variety  of 
this  well-known  Orchid  (alluded  to  last  week,  p.  549). 

Apple  Dr.   Hogg   (Ford).— A  lai'ge  kitchen  Apple  of    escelleut 

quality,  having  a  clear  yellow  skin,  like  that  of  the  White  CalvillOj  and  a 
good  keeper. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— Amongst  Mr.  Canuell's  Pelargoniums  the 
following  were  well  represented,  via.,  H.  Jacoby,  dark  crimsoa ;  Lizzie 
Brooks,  a  large  scarlet  kind  with  a  white  eye ;  Belle  of  Surrey,  salmon 
and  white ;  S.  Holden,  brilliant  rosy-pink;  Br.  Denny,  bluish-purple; 
D.  Thomson,  large  velvety  crimson;  Rienzi,  orange-scarlet;  Circulator, 
pinkish-salmon;  The  Shah,  scarlet;  Louisa,  violet-pink ;  Titania,  crim- 
eon-magenta  ;  and  Miss  Gladstone,  white  with  a  salmon  eye.  The  white, 
salmon,  and  striped  kinds  of  Vesuvius  were  also  shown  iu  quantity, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  \V.  Bull,  Kiu(?'s  Road,  Chelsea, 
sent  flowering  examples  of  L'olia  anceps ;  and  Mr.  C.  Green,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingly,  showed  ^chmea 
Weilbacki ;  also  the  curious  Billbergia  nutans  and  Grovillea  fasciculata, 
to  both  of  which  latter  botanical  commendations  were  awarded.  A  strik- 
ing group  of  Cyclampn,  contributed  by  Mr.  Smith,  Eiliag  Dean,  was 
remarkable  for  tho  dwarf  compact  habit  of  the  plants,  their  varied 
marbled  leaves,  and  thf  ir  profusion  of  pure  white  or  viviJ  purple-raagenta- 
coloured  blossoms.  Mr.  Hepper,  The  Etms,  Acton,  eshibited  a  seedhug 
Solauum,  having  a  pendulous  habit.  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  showed 
a  now  rosy-piuk  seedling  Abutilon  named  Rose  Queen  ;  and  Mr.  Thomson, 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  sent  cut  sprays  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  bear- 
ing numbers  of  fruit  buds.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  .coutribuied  various 
double  Chinese  Primulas  of  an  attractive  character.  Their  names  were 
— Marchioness  of  Exeter,  blush  ;  E  irl  of  Beaconsfield,  rose  ;  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Barron,  white,  large  and  fine  ;  and  White  Lady. 

The  gold  Flora  medal  was  recommended  to  be  given  to  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Son,  Hammersmith,  for  an  extensive  and  tastefully  arranged  collection  of 
hardy  shrubs  for  winter  gardening,  the  names  of  which  are  given  in 
another  column.  Mr.  Noble,  Bagohot,  furnished  plants  of  Thujopsis 
borealis,  auroo-variegata,  which  wore  very  effective,  on  account  of  their 
alternate  yellow  and  green  foliage.  Mr.  Hoims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Phil- 
brick,  Esq.,  Regeut's  Park,  contributed  a  fine  plant  of  Sophronitis  grown 
on  a  large  piece  of  cork.  It  bore  nearly  forty  expanded  blossoms  and 
many  more  buds  were  being  thrown  up.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  a 
fioweriog  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Warscewiczi. 

Fruit. — Mr.  A.  Killick,  Mount  Pleasant,  Langley,  contributed  a  col- 
lection of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples,  all  sound  and  finely  caloured. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  kinds  were  excellent  fruit  of  the  New  Haw- 
thornden,  Tibbet's  Incomparable,  Golden  Noble,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Hanwell  Souring,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Wellington,  and 
Royal  Uufset.  A  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Apples  was  also  contributed 
by  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Ellington  Park.  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  contained 
finely-coloured  fruits  of  Red  Rover,  Blenheim  Orange,  Adam's  Pearmain, 
Team's  Pearmaia,  Lord  Duncan,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  Winter 
Quoining,  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  Mr.  L.  N.  Dancer,  Little  Luton,  ahowed 
seedling  Apples  of  excellent  quality,  cooked  and  uncooked.  Mr.  D.  Wilson, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  contributed  two  grand  smooth  Cayenne 
Pines,  weighing  together  nearly  IG  lbs.  Th^y  were  well  ripened  and  perfect 
in  shape.  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  sent  bunches  of  Royal  Vineyard  and 
Golden  Queen  Grape?,  the  berries  of  the  latter  being  affected  with  some 
disease,  while  those  of  tho  former,  grown,  we  believe,  in  the  same  house, 
were  sound  and  cood. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  sent  a  brace  of  Taylor's  Montrose  Cucumber 
Despatch,  apparently  a  fine  winter  kind;  the  same  exhibitor  also  sent 

examples  of  a  now  Cabbage,  which  looked  remarkably  tender  and  good. 

Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  R.  B.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  Orsett  Hall,  exhibited. 

fine  examples  of  Trophy  Tomato. 
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■'This  ia  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb   Abt  iiSHLr  IS   lJxTVB.s."Skakespeare. 
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PLANT    ARRANGEilENT    IN   STOVES. 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  internal  arrange- 
ments  of  our  stoves  have  been  much  altered,  but  not  for  the 
better.       Where  we  used  to   see  abundance  of    well-grown 
flowering  plants,  requiring  great  care  combined  with  skilful 
culture  in  their  management,  we  now   see  nearly    all    the 
space  filled  with  what  are  termed  fiue-foliaged  plants,  the 
largest  portion  of  them  consisting  of  Palms,  interspersed  with 
Crotons.     A  few  Palms,  and  the  most  distinct  and  good  species 
of  Crotons,  should  find  a  place  in  our  plant  stoves  certainly, 
and,  in  most  cases,  there  will  be  room  for  a  few  other  plants, 
but  Palms  and  Crotons  ought  only  to  be  introduced  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  be  a  relief  to  the  flowering  plants.     The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  at  the  outset,  What  is  the  best  form  of 
house  in  which  to  grow  the  plants  and  show  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage  ?     In  order  to  have  well-furnished  specimens, 
and  also  to  maintain  them  in  the  best  condition,  the  spau- 
roofed^form  of  house  is  certainly  the  best,  with  the  ends  look- 
ing to   the   south  and  north.     The  half-span  form  likewise 
answers  very  well,  and  is  also  adapted  for  the  culture  of  plants. 
In  each  of  these  forms  of  houses  the  staging  may  be  fixed  all 
round ;  the  best,  because  the  most  lasting,  is  that  formed  of 
slate  or  some  sort  of  stone  slabs.     In  the  centre  there  ought 
to  be  a  pit  to  contain  some  fermenting  material,  the  best  being 
tan,  used  fresh  from  the  pits.     Lean-to  houses  may  also  be 
utilised  for  stove  plants  ;  in  these  the  arrangement  of  the  pit 
and  stages  would  depend  upon  circumstances  and  the  size  of 
the  house.     There  is  so  much  moisture  generated  in  plant 
stoves  that  the  best  arrangement  for  the  stages  is  iron  sup- 
ports for  the  slabs  just  mentioned.     If  a  very  large  house  has 
to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  honses  of  a  smaller  size  ought  to 
be  constructed  as  auxiliaries  thereto,  in  which  to  grow  some  of 
the  plants  up  to  a  flowering  state  and  to  place  others  in  after 
they  have  done  flowering.     If  the  house  be  nearly  filled  with 
fine-foliaged  plants,   the  labour  attendant  on  their  manage- 
ment is  much  reduced,  inasmuch  as  long  as  the  plants  are 
kept  in  good  health  they  may  remain  in  the  house  all  the  year 
round.     Owing  to  the  desire  of  late  years  for  fine-foliaged 
plants,  and  especially  for  those  of  recent  introduction,  many 
of    our    fine    old  flowering    stove  plants    have    fallen    into 
the    background.      It    is    very    undesirable,    however,    that 
this    should  be  continued ;    on  the    contrary,    some  of    the 
weediest  of  the  fine-foliaged  plants  should  be  discarded,  and 
room  made  for  plants  that  can  be  admired  for  their  sweetness 
and  beauty.     Amongst   stove- flowering  plants  already  intro- 
duced, there  is  ample  material  to  keep  up  a  grand  display  all  the 
year  round.     Many  fancy  that  Orchids  cannot  be  grown  well  in 
a  plant  stove,  but  the  reverse  of  this   is  the  case.     A  very  few 
species  of  Orchids  alone  will  suffice  to  keep  a  good-sized  plant 
stove  gay  all  the  year  round,  and  it  will  be  found  that  Orchids 
do  not  require  so  much  care  as  Ixoras  and  similar  plants,  and 
that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  get  into  bad  condition.     A  few  of 
the  Orchids  that  may  generally  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  which  are  best  adapted  for  culture  in  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  plants,  are  the  following,  viz. : — Dendrobium  nobile, 
an  ornamental  plant  which  holds  a  very  high  position,  and  one 
the  flowers   of  which  are  well  adapted  for  bouquets  or  vase 
decoration ;  its  culture  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  may  be  had  from  it  from  November  until  the 
end  of  June.     D.  Wardianum,  a  species  adapted  for  hanging- 
baskets,  should  also  find  a  place  in  mixed  collections.      These 
two  are  the  best  for  our  purpose.     Calanthes  come  next ;  the 
deciduous  species  for  winter-flowering  comprise  C.  Yeitchi, 


a  noble  plant,  the  colours  of  which  range  from  pale  rose  to 
rich  deep  rose,  and  almost  crimson.  C.  vestita  in  variety,  and 
0.  Turneri  are  also  good.  These  produce  a  grand  display  of 
flowers  in  November,  December,  and  January.  C.  veratrifolia, 
a  chastely  beautiful,  pure  white  evergreen  species  lasts  in 
flower  from  May  to  the  end  of  July.  Then  we  must  have  a  few 
of  the  best  of  the  Cattleyas.  0.  Mossiee,  iu  rich  variety,  is  the 
best  for  our  purpose,  and  the  allied  Laelia  purpurata  will  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  These  will  flower  fi'om  the  end  o£ 
April  to  the  end  of  June.  Ccelogyne  cristata  is  a  charming 
plant,  easily  grown,  most  useful  for  cutting,  and,  when  the 
flowers  are  tastefully  associated  with  delicate  Fern  fronds,  they 
are  much  prized  for  placing  in  ladies'  hair ;  they  are  of  the 
purest  white,  with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
they  may  be  had  throughout  the  early  spring  months.  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum  is  a  plant  that  should  not  be  omitted,  its 
quaint  flowers  lasting  a  long  time  in  beauty.  La^lia  autnmna- 
lis  and  L.  anceps  are  useful  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering, 
and  if  the  new  white  form  of  L.  anceps  should  become  com- 
mon, it  will  be  a  most  welcome  introduction.  Lyoaste  Skinneri 
does  well  in  an  ordinary  stove,  but  the  cool  Odontoglossums 
will  not,  nor  can  the  liasdevallias  be  recommended  for  that 
purpose.  A  few'of  the  easiest  grown  Oncidiums  give  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  cut  flowers  daring  the  summer  months.  Orchids 
are  preferred  to  most  other  flowering  plants,  because  as  they 
increase  iu  size  they  also  increase  in  value,  and  can  always  be 
disposed  of  with  advantage. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  a  few  of  the  best  winter- flowering 
stove  plants,  and  foremost  amongst  these  stands  Eucharis 
amazonica,  which,  though  it  produces  its  handsome  white 
flowers  in  winter,  will  do  so  under  good  management  at  any 
season  ;  the  same  plant  will  flower  two  and  even  three  times  a 
year.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  we  have  Euphorbia  jae-  / 
quiniasflora,  the  wreaths  of  small  bright  scarlet  flowers  of 
which  enliven  our  stoves  during  the  three  dreariest  months  o£ 
the  year.  Almost  as  welcome  at  midwinter  is  the  old  Eran- 
themum  pulchellum,  the  bright  blue  flowers  of  which  are 
abundantly  produced.  Pentas  carnea  gives  us  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is  a  plant  that  is  easily 
grown.  Plumbago  rosea,  an  East  Indian  species,  is  a  charm- 
ing plant  for  large  stoves,  remaining,  as  it  does,  gay  all  the 
winter.  To  these  must  be  added  Epiphyllum  truncatum  and 
other  fine  forms  of  ic,  all  of  which  flower  iu  winter.  Medi- 
nilla  magnifica  is  a  gorgeous  plant  for  spring  flowering,  and 
one  which  grows  most  freely,  but  it  requires  a  large  house  in 
which  to  develop  its  beauty.  Poiusettias  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  comment,  and  Linum  trigynum  is  a  choice  old 
plant,  which  is  grown  in  some  gardens  by  the  hundred.  If 
kept  free  from  red  spider,  and  well  managed  in  summer,  its 
bright  yellow  flowers  will  be  produced  in  abundance  during 
the  winter. 

Spring  and  summer.flowering  plants  are  abundant.  Who 
would  be  without  the  Stephanotis  floribunda,  the  gorgeous 
Dipladeuias,  and  Ixoras,  with  white,  bright  red,  orange,  and  sal- 
mon-coloured flowers  ?  all  these  should  flnd  a  prominent  place  in 
stoves,  both  large  and  small.  Franciseas,  too,  with  their  hand- 
some purple  blossoms,  give  additional  charms  to  any  group  of 
stove  plants.  A  few  choice  fine-foliaged  plants  are  quite 
necessary  amongst  such  flowering  plants  as  these,  but  we 
want  selections  not  collections  of  them.  One  looks  forward  to 
the  flowering  of  choice  stove  plants  with  intense  interest ; 
and,  whether  they  last  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  beauty, 
their  charming  and  varied  tints  are  always  appreciated.  With 
a  fine-foliaged  plant  the  case  is  different ;  whatever  may  be 
their  merits,  their  appearance  alters  but  little  from  month  to 
month  or  from  year  to  year.  They  have  a  place,  and  that  is 
sparingly  intermixed  amongst  flowering  plants,  but  on  no 
account  should  they  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  flowering 
plants,  which  no  stove  should  lack  in  any  month  of  the  year. 
Lo.cjord,  Ilford.  J.  Douglas. 


Medinilla  magnifica. — This  highly  ornamental  stove  plant 
thrives  remaikablj  well  in  the  Folham  nurseriea.  I  noticed  plants 
of  it  the  other  day  in  8  in.  or  9  in.  pots,  which  promiaed  to  flower 
well.  They  were  thickly  furnished  with  deep  glossy  green  leaveB, 
2  ft,  in  length;  and  nearly  1  ft.  in  breadth.— S. 
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FRAMES  AND  THEIR  USES. 
Pbames  of  some  sort  are  indispensable  adjuncts  to  a  garden. 
However  well  adapted  houses  may  be  for  the  growth  of  plants 
in  a  general  way,  there  are  some  families  of  them  which,  at  a 
certain  period  of  their  existence,  require  a  somewhat  different 
treatment  from  that  which  can  be  accorded  them  in  such  struc- 
tures. Seed  sowing,  propagating,  and  the  culture  of  the  so- 
called  florists'  flowers,  can  hardly  be  freely  and  perfectly  carried 
on  without  their  aid.  A  good,  well-heated,  brick  pit,  with 
light  sashes,  is  a  great  boon  to  the  plant  grower.  Somehow 
this  is  what  one  rarely  sees  in  gardens  ;  ranges  of  frames  are 
erected,  and  then,  tor  the  want  of  a  little  additional  outlay,  which 
the  provision  of  sufficient  heating  power  would  incur.their  utility 
is  greatly  impaired.  A  small,  conical  boiler,  with  just  a  flow 
and  return  pipe,  will  suffice  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  When 
the  object  is  merely  to  exclude  frost,  I  would  prefer  a  conical 
boiler  to  any  form  of  saddle,  as  it  can  be  banked  up,  and  may 
be  relied  on  to  burn  steadily  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  without 
attention.  Pits  in  which  plants  are  to  be  wintered,  should 
have  the  sides  cemented  and  the  bottom  concreted,  otherwise 
the  moisture,  continually  soaking  in,  keeps  up  a  state  of 
atmospheric  humidity  around  the  plants  which  is  often  fatal 
to  their  well  being.  If  a  depth  of  3  ft.  can  be  secured,  it  will 
be  all  the  better,  as  this  will  allow  room  for  tall-growing  plants, 
such  as  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Acacias,  &c.  The  smaller  plants 
can,  of  course,  be  accommodated  by  bringing  them  up  near  the 
glass  upon  shelves.  For  frames  of  this  description,  lights  6  ft. 
by  4  ft.  are  necessary,  but  they  should  not  much  exceed  these 
dimensions  or  they  cannot  well  be  pulled  off.  Although  it  is 
tar  preferable  that  pits  should  be  heated,  yet  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  plants  cannot  be  preserved  in  health  therein 
through  the  winter  without  this  convenience.  With  care,  and 
by  giving  some  attention  to  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of 
each  plant,  or  family  of  plants,  really  satisfactory  results  may 
be  achieved.  Some  of  the  best  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and 
Primulas  I  ever  saw,  were  grown  in  cold  frames  the  whole 
winter  through.  The  winter,  even  for  Germany,  was  very 
severe,  but  by  the  plan  adopted  not  a  leaf  was  injured.  There 
were  four  rows  of  frames,  covered  with  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  lights. 
The  space  between  each  row  of  frames  was  but  3  ft.,  and  this 
was  filled  up  with  leaves  trodden  down  firmly.  The  lights 
were  covered  with  straw  mats,  on  which  wooden  shutters  were 
laid,  each  one  overlapping  the  other,  so  that  no  wet  could 
penetrate.  When  the  thermometer  registered  10°  of  frost,  some 
litter  was  laid  upon  the  boards,  and  on  wet  mornings,  the 
mats  were  carried  into  an  open  shed  close  by,  so  that  they 
could  always  be  put  on  dry.  The  sashes  could  not,  of  course, 
be  pulled  off,  they  were  provided  with  a  handle  at  each  end  by 
which  they  were  lifted  off  one  on  to  the  other  for  watering  and 
other  purposes.  The  great  merit  of  this  arrangement  was, 
that  it  secured  perfect  immunity  from  frost ;  a  certain  amount 
of  warmth  was  stored  up  in  them,  so  that  there  were  few  days 
when  they  could  not  be  uncovered. 

When  frames  are  insufficiently  protected,  frost  gets  into 
them,  and  they  must  then  remain  sealed  up  for  days  together. 
There  is  no  way  of  examining  them,  and  damp  and  decaying 
leaves  work  sad  havoc.  If,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient  covering 
is  afforded  to  preserve  the  temperature  some  degrees  above 
freezing,  it  will  allow  of  light  being  admitted  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  day.  Cleanliness  with  respect  to  plants  thus 
preserved  is  of  the  first  importance ;  many  fail  through  not 
attaching  sufficient  weight  to  this  point.  In  damp  or  rainy 
weather  they  should  be  looked  through  every  two  or  three 
days,  picking  off  and  clearing  away  the  smallest  portion  of 
decaying  matter.  Pelargoniums,  particularly  the  bicolor, 
tricolor,  and  variegated  sections,  especially  require  regular 
supervision  in  this  matter.  Their  wood  is  of  a  more  tender, 
juicy  nature  than  that  of  the  Zonals,  and  one  or  two  rotten 
leaves  will  suffice,  it  allowed  to  remain,  to  completely  ruin  a 
good  plant.  Now  and  then,  the  whole  contents  of  the  frames 
should  be  rearranged,  turning  each  plant  round,  thus  equalis- 
ing the  light,  clearing  the  surface  of  each  pot,  and  clearing  out 
all  decayed  matter  from  the  pit.  Plants  stored  in  pits  require 
much  less  water  than  those  which  stand  in  houses,  as  they  rest 
upon  a  cool,  moist  bottom  and  do  not  get  any  great  circulation 
of  air  around  them.  There  is,  therefore,  not  that  necessity  for 
immediate  watering,  as  when  the  pot  is  placed  on  a  dry  stage 


near  hot  pipes.  It  should  be  a  rule  to  water  as  little  as  possible 
in  damp,  i-ainy  weather.  The  soil  may  then  remain  dry  tor  a 
week  without  injury  resulting  therefrom  ;  intact.  Pelargoniums 
should  always  be  on  the  point  of  flagging  before  being 
watered.  Do  not  aim  at  preserving  their  foliage  in  a  growing 
condition,  as  this  will  keep  them  in  such  a  siicculent  state  that 
they  will  be  extremely  susceptible  to  rot.  In  watering,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  half  the  quantity  of  water  required 
in  summer  will  suffice  to  moisten  the  soil  through  when  every- 
thing is  cold  and  evaporation  is  extremely  sluggish.  This  tact 
is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and,  as  much  water  is  given  to  a  plant 
at  rest,  as  is  required  when  the  functions  are  active.  This 
treatment,  especially  in  plants  of  a  succulent  [nature,  sur- 
charges the  tissues  with  sap,  and  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to 
a  period  of  atmospheric  humidity.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
plants,  which,  making  growth  in  the  winter,  are  not  amenable 
to  the  above  described  treatment.  Such  are  Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  which  must  not  stand  dry  any  time 
together,  or  they  fail  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  They 
must  be  the  honoured  guests,  and  have  assigned  to  them  the 
lightest  and  best  positions  in  the  frame,  for  they  have  to  con- 
tinue their  growth  and  perfect  their  flower  buds  when  the  days 
are  at  their  shortest.  Camellias  and  Azaleas  having  flower 
buds  must  not  be  kept  long  in  a  dry  state,  or  the  quality  of  the 
bloom  will  be  much  impaired. 

Ventilation  must  be  punctually  attended  to,  by  lifting  up  the 
lights  on  mild  days ;  in  still  foggy  weather,  however,  they  are 
best  closed.  Frames  for  general  purposes  to  be  employed  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months  are  better  and  handier  if  of 
'smaller  dimensions,  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  being  quite  large  enough  ;  they 
are  then  easily  manipulated  from  the  front  of  the  frame.  For 
pricking  off  seedlings  and  hardening  off  shedding  plants, 
such  frames  are  invaluable.  They  are  well  adapted  tor 
the  summer  growth  of  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Bouvardias,  &c., 
and  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  used  tor  storing  away  Straw- 
berry plants,  wintering  choice  Pansies,  &c.,  there  will,  in  tact,  be 
found  a  use  for  them  every  month  in  the  year,  and  ihey  will 
prove  of  equal  value  to  both  the  amateur  and  large  grower. 
Those  who  do  not  deal  in  specialities,  but  desire  as  much 
variety  as  may  be  possible,  should  have  their  frames  erected 
in  compartments ;  the  requirements  of  each  kind  of  plant  may 
then  be  better  and  more  easily  regulated.  Pits  which  have  been 
used  for  wintering  plants  in,  may  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  spring,  by  filling  them  up  with  good  soil  and  planting 
Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Chilies,  &c.  Indeed,  with  a  little 
forethought  and  management,  the  cold  frame  may  be  found 
to  be  the  source  of  a  no  small  amount  of  profit  and  pleasure. 

Bijflcet.  J.  COKNHILL. 

Centropogon  Lucyauus. — At  this  season  of  the  year  this  is  one 
of  the  most  asefal  and  showy  stove  or  warm-honae  plants  which  we 
have.  It  is  a  valuable  plant  tor  catting  from,  and  nsefnl  for  con. 
servatory  embellishment,  as  it  standa  a  long  time  in  bloom  in  a  heat 
of  from  45°  to  50°,  and  it  aasooiates  well  with  Cyclamens,  Primnlaa, 
and  similar  plants. — J.  C.  F. 

Kew  Paraffin  Insecticide. — I  have  read  with  interest  the 
rarious  communloationa  in  The  Garden  on  the  uae  of  paraffin  oil  as 
an  insecticide,  and  have  tried  it  in  a  small  way  with  fair  saooesa.  I 
found,  however,  a  diiBoalty  in  keeping  the  oil  and  water  mixed  daring 
the  using,  not  having,  as  "  D.  I."  (p.  535)  has,  "  one  man  to  keep  on 
syringing  into  the  tab  while  another  applies  the  mixtnre  ;"  and  as  I 
am  a  chemist  primarily  and  amatenr  gardener  secondarily,  I  set  to 
work  to  devise  a  remedy,  and  this,  I  think,  I  have  done  in  the  pro- 
dnction  of  a  cream  containing  50  °/^  of  paraffin  oil,  whioh  will  mix 
readily  with  any  proportion  of  water,  and  will  keep  mixed  during 
the  using.  It  may  be  applied  either  with  a  brash  or  syringe,  or  pre- 
ferably with  a  "  spray  apparatus."  The  mixture  contains  neither 
soap  nor  alkali,  nor  anything  that  can  possibly  injure  the  most  deli- 
cate plant,  excepting  what  the  paraffin  oil  may  do ;  it  is  purely 
vegetable. — Eobt.  PAEKiiNSON,  Aldermtmhury ,  Bradford. 

Paraffin  Oil  as  an  Insecticide. — Having  frequently  of  late 
seen  paraffin  oil  recommended  as  an  insecticide,  and  having  also  seen 
a  caution  or  two  administered  against  its  excessive  use,  I  may  just 
state  that  I  have  dressed  Ixoras,  Gardenias,  Crotona,  and  Stepbanotia 
with  pure  paraffin  oil,  not  adulterated  with  water  at  all,  without  any 
evil  results.  The  plants  in  question  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
have  not  lost  a  leaf,  although  the  operation  waa  performed  three 
months  ago. — J.  Perks,  8t.  John's,  Worctster. 
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RODRIGUEZIA  (GOMEZA)  EECURVA. 
This  graceful  Brazilian  Orchid,  of  which  the  accompanying  is 
an  illustration,  appears  to  best  advantage  when  grown  as  at 
the  Pine-apple  Nursery.  The  plant  from  which  our  sketch 
was  taken  was  planted  nearly  two  years  ago  in  the  outer  shell 
of  the  Para  or  Brazil  Nut  (Bertholletia  excelsa),  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  its  roots  have  penetrated  the  porous  shell, 
and  its  unusual  vigour,  it  seems  to  enjoy  its  position.  Bach 
shell  (which  contains  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  Nuts)  is 
about  the  size  of  that  of  a  Cocoa-nut,  but  much  thicker,  cup- 
shaped,  and  as  neatly  finished  as  if  it  were  turned  on  a  lathe. 
In  shells  of  this  kind  numbers  of  Orchids  are  grown  in  the 
nursery  in  question,  and  very  haudsome  they  look,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  variety,  both  as 
regards  material  and  shape  of  baskets  and  blocks,  might  be 
introduced  into  Orchid  houses  with  advantage.  Rodriguezia 
reourva,  like  most  other  Orchids  from  Brazil,  thrives  well  in  a 
rather  dry  temperature  of  60°  in  winter,  water  being  given 


Rodrigaezia  growing  in  a  Brazil  Nut-shell. 

sparingly  after  growth  has  been  completed  and  while  flowering, 
and  very  liberally  when  the  plant  is  making  its  growth. 


"WINTERING  PELARGONIUMS. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  who  have  written  npon  this  subject, 
appear  to  entertain  widely  different  views  with  reepeot  to  the  treat- 
ment which  Pelargoniums,  taken  up  in  autumn  from  the  open  ground 
and  potted,  should  receive.  The  Pelargonium  family  is  a  large  one, 
and  embraces  various  distinct  types  of  growth.  One  has  only  to 
remark  the  difference  in  the  growth  and  foliage  of  a  nosegay  and 
that  of  a  tricolor,  to  become  thoroughly  alive  to  this  fact.  It  will 
therefore  follow  that  the  treatment  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
one  kind  may  not  be  the  beat  that  can  be  adopted  for  another.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  found  that  strong-growing  kinds 
of  the  Stella  and  Tom  Thumb  types  may  be  relied  upon  to  succeed 
under  a  somewhat  rough  and  ready  treatment.  If  simply  cut  back, 
crammed  into  pots  and  pans,  and  carefully  and  rather  sparingly 
watered,  they  will  make  root,  break  again,  and  in  all  respects  thrive 
Batisfaotorily  when  placed  in  a  cold,  light,  well-ventilated  hause.  It  a 
little  fire  heat  be  given  in  damp  weather,  just  to  create  a  buoyancy 


in  the  air,  fine,  strong  plants  may  be  looked  for  in  the  spring,  and 
these  old  plants  are,  to  my  mind,  preferable  to  plants  raised  from 
cuttings,  inasmuch  as  they  come  into  flower,  and  create  an  effect 
earlier  in  the  season.  With  the  silver  variegated  varieties  I  have 
found  more  care  needful :  it  cut  back  too  far  they  are  liable  to  rot. 
They  have  not  the  power  of  drawing  up  sap  which  the  Zonals 
possess.  The  best  plan  is  to  pot  them  as  they  are  taken  up,  retain- 
ing as  much  leaf  as  possible,  and  oat  them  back  early  in  the  spring. 
As  this  section  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth  two-year  old  plants 
are  the  most  serviceable,  and  the  cuttings  taken  off  in  the  spring  will 
make  excellent  plants  for  next  year.  In  the  bronze  and  tricolor  sec- 
tions we  have  to  deal  with  a  tribe  of  plants  which,  owing  to  a  delicate 
constitution,  aro  more  difficult  to  preserve  in  vigour  through  the 
winter  than  the  kinds  just  named.  They  make  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  root,  are  very  sappy  when  taken  up,  and 
it  therefore  frequently  occurs  that  large  portions  of  them 
die  off  or  come  out  in  the  spring  in  such  a  debilitated 
state  that  they  are  but  of  little  use  for  flower  garden  decora- 
ration.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  torpid  state  of  the  root,  . 
a  confirmation  of  which  may  easily  be  obtained  by  comparing  them 
with  established  plants.  With  respect  to  these  varieties,  I  would  always 
like  to  plunge  the  pots  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  mild  bottom-heat, 
merely  protecting  them  from  frost  and  heavy  rains ;  this  would  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  quantity  of  fresh  fibre,  without  in  any  way 
exerting  or  enfeebling  the  plant  itself.  When  placed  in  winter 
quarters,  they  woald  then  be  found  to  possess  sufficient  vigour  to 
carry  them  through  that  dull  season.  This  is  very  different  treatment 
from  shutting  them  up  in  a  warm  house,  which  must,  more  or  less, 
unfit  them  for  a  residence  in  a  cold  structure.  As  regards  the 
general  potting  of  Pelargoniums  in  autumn,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  time  at  which  it  is  done.  A  plant  taken  up  by  the  beginning 
of  October  will  stand  a  much  better  chance  than  if  it  remained  in 
the  ground  a  fortnight  longer.  Generally  speaking,  this  work  is 
put  off  until  late  in  the  season,  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  extra  week 
of  battered  faded  blooms.  The  plants  are  kept  in  the  beds  when  they 
should  be  estabUshing  themselves  in  pots.  The  value  of  that  fort- 
night is  scarcely  realised  ;  there  is  still  eufiicient  heat  in  the  soil  to 
induce  root  action,  and  the  plants  get  established  before  the  period 
of  stagnation  arrives.  Tricolors  should  be  taken  up  by  October  1, 
and  if  all  the  variegated  kinds  be  potted  at  that  time  they  would  be 
much  the  better  for  it.  If  then  placed  on  a  dry  stage  in  a  light, 
airy  house,  they  will  get  rid  of  much  superfluous  sap,  and  will  thus 
be  in  better  condition  than  they  otherwise  would  be  to  resist  atmo- 
spheric humidity.  J.  Cornhill. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — These  are  the  most  useful  flowers  which 
any  one  just  now  could  possess.  Two  months  ago  we  bought  a 
quantity  of  bulbs  of  them  ;  all  were  potted  in  6-in.  pots  in  some 
good  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  a  little  sand,  four  bulbs  being  put  into  a 
pot.  For  one  month  they  stood  in  a  frame  under  4  in.  of  coal  ashes, 
they  were  then  removed  to  a  glass  covered  pit  in  which  there  was  a 
day  temperature  of  70°  and  a  night  one  of  60°.  Here,  with  plenty 
of  water  at  the  root,  they  are  now  in  full  bloom,  white  as  snow  and 
very  fragrant.  After  the  first  spike  has  been  cut  nearly  every  bulb 
is  throwing  up  a  second  one. — Cajibrian. 

SchlzoBtylis  coccinea  Planted  Out  and  in  Pots.— The 
following  fact  with  regard  to'the  planting  oat  of  Sohizostylis  coccinea 
may  possibly  be  found  of  praatical  use  ;— Early  last  summer  (it 
might  have  been  in  June)  a  few  potsfnl  which  had  bloomed  in  a  cold 
conservatory  the  previous  winter,  and  which  had  been  left  neglected 
in  their  blooming  pots,  were  divided  and  repotted  in  very  rich  soil 
and  kept  well  watered.  The  rest  of  the  stock,  which  had  been 
planted  out  as  usual,  were  taken  up  in  autumn  and  also  carefully 
potted,  but  the  effect  of  this  late  potting  was  not  only  to  retard  the 
bloom  (which  may  often  be  an  advantage)  but  also  to  turn  the  leaves 
prematurely  yellow,  and  the  flowers  were  neither  so  fine  nor  have 
they  lasted  so  long  as  those  which  were  kept  in  their  pots,  than 
which  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory. — K.  L.  D.,  Ash- 
more. 

Frame  Protectors. — I  find  nothing  to  keep  frost  out  of  cold 
frames  so  well  as  spreading  dry  hay  over  the  lights  to  the  depth  of 
3  in. — Cambrian. 

Crassnia  laetea. — This,  grown  in  round  pans,  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's 
nursery,  is  a  useful  indoor  plant  at  this  time  of  year.  The  pans, 
though  not  drained,  answer  well,  due  attention  being  paid  to  water- 
ing. At  the  present  time,  large  plants  of  this  Craasula  form  quite 
attractive  objects  in  the  greenhouses  at  Chelsea,  laden,  as  they  are, 
with  abundance  of  spikes  of  white  sweet-scented  blossoms. — S. 
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TREES,   SHRUBS,   &  WOODLANDS. 

FINE  SPECIMENS  OF  WELLINGTONIA. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  this  Conifer  was  introduced  into 
England ;  it  was,  I  think,  in  1853  that  Mr.  Lobb  sent  or  brought 
seeds  of  it  home.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  remember 
when  the  first  seedlings  were  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  where  the  [first  and  earliest  Wellingtonias  were 
planted.^  if  so,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what 
progress  in  growth  these  trees  have  made  in  the  quarter  of  a 
century  during  which  they  have  been  on  trial.  The  tallest 
tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  at  Orton  Hall,  Huntingdon- 
shire ;  it  now  measures  50  ft.  high,  girths  5  ft.  10  in.  at  5  ft. 
up  the  stem,  and  is  17  ft.  in  diameter  of  spread  of  branches  at 
•the  base.  This  tree  unfortunately  lost  its  leader  a  few  years 
ago,  or  it  would  probably  have  been  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  higher. 
There  are  some  other  specimens  at  the  same  place  that  mea- 
sure within  1  ft.  or  so  of  the  height  of  the  one  just  mentioned. 
The  nest  highest  tree,  I  believe,  is  growing  in  the  nursery  at 
Longleat ;  this  was  planted,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  twenty- 
two  years  ago;  it  is  now  47  ft.  high,  and  girths  .5  ft.  U  in.  at 
5  ft.  above  the  ground ;  the  average  spread  of  its  branches  is 
-1  ft.,  and  the  butt  contains  20  ft.  of  timber.  At  Strathfield- 
says  there  is  the  best  grown  and  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
Wellingtonia  that  I  have  ever  seen,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  tall 
as  the  two  just  mentioned.  It  has,  however,  a  wider  spread 
of  branches  and  a  thicker  stem  than  either  of  them  ;  its  height 
is  45  ft.,  girth  of  butt  at  5  ft.  above  the  base  7  ft.  3  in., 
and  the  diameter  of  spread  of  branches  is  24  ft.  Another 
remarkably  well-grown  and  handsome  "Wellingtonia  is  growing 
in  the  flower  garden  at  Witley  Court ;  it  has  even  a  thicker 
butt  than  the  Strathfieldsaye  tree  ;  its  height  is  40  ft,,  its  girth 
at  5  ft.  up  the  stem  is  exactly  S  ft.,  and  its  spread  of  branches 
at  the  base  22  ft.  The  two  latter  are  by  far  the  handsomest 
Wellingtonias  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  neither  of  them 
presents  that  stiff,  prim,  clipped-yew-like  outline  that  one  has 
been  often  accustomed  to  see  Wellingtonias  present,  but 
broken  and  irregular  forms.  Their  branches  of  luxuriant 
foliage  seem  to  drop,  so  to  speak,  into  massive  flakes,  not  unlike 
those  of  an  aged  silver  Fir.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  note 
this,  to  me,  apparently  new  feature,  for  I  was  never  an  admirer 
of  the  stiff  habit  of  the  Wellingtonia  iu  its  comparatively 
young  stages  of  growth.  There  are  probably  some  few  larger 
trees  than  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  know  there  was  a 
particularly  fine  specimen  at  Lamorbey  Park,  Kent,  but  I  have 
not  got  its  present  measurements.  Will  some  of  your  readers 
kindly  supply  them  ?  It  is  rather  premature  to  form  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  quality,  durability,  and'commercial 
v.ilue  of  the  timber  of  this  tree,  but  this  we  do  know,  that  it 
is  a  robust,  hardy  tree,  and  as  free  a  grower  as  the  Larch  in 
similar  situations.  I,  however,  may  safely  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  never  be  so  good  and  useful  a  timber-producing 
tree  as  the  Larch  has  proved  itself  to  be. 
Longleat.  George  Bekrt. 


FALLACIES  CONCERNING  WOODLAND  TREES. 
1 1  the  reviewer  of  "  Our  Woodland  Trees,"  by  Mr.  Heath,  in  the 
"  Saturday  Review"  has  quoted  his  author  correctly,  some  of  Mr. 
Heath'e  obaervationa  on  the  subject  of  trees  are  open  to  criticism. 
First  we  are  told  that  the  Holly  is  produced  from  an  acorn,  which 
will  surprise  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their  rooms  with 
Holly-berries  at  Christmas.  Nest  it  is  stated  that  "  it  is  well  for  a 
sylvan  street  or  garden  planter  to  know,"  that  the  Holly  "  is  a  difti. 
cult  tree  to  transplant,  because  its  roots  descend  deep,  and  are  apt  to 
be  injured  in  removal ;"  and  we  further  infer  from  the  reviewer's 
comments,  that  Mr.  Heath  considers  the  drip  of  the  Beech  detri- 
mental to  vegetation,  and  that  the  English  Elm  is  one  of  the  latest 
trees  *'  iu  succumbing  to  autumnal  inflnences,"  a  fact  of  which  the 
reviewer  says  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  general  deep  green 
tint  at  the  end  of  October.  These  discoveries,  amongst  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  no  doubt  are,  according  to  the  "  Saturday  Review," 
the  result  of  a  "  careful  survey  of  the  characteristic  features"  of  each 
species  of  tree  in  our  woodlands.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  always  people,  themselves  uninformed  in  such  matters,  who  would 
rather  be  guided  by  such  pleasant  if  not  very  accurate  writers  as 
Mr-  Heath,  than  by  a  practical  forester.     The  writer  in  the  "  Re- 


view" is  himself  one  of  this  sort — one  who  likes  to  imbibe  his  know- 
ledge as  children  take  medicine,  in  something  pleasant  to  the  taste- 
even  though  he  should  lose  by  the  process.  "  For  a  friend,"  he  says, 
"  who  shall  take  us  with  him  afield  while  we  sit  in  our  library  chair, 
aud  set  us  a  dreaming  of  summer  and  autumn  rambles,  and  who  in- 
structs at  the  same  time  that  he  entertains  and  interests  the  would- 
be  learner  just  entering  on  a  term  incojnita,  commend  us  to  an  en- 
thusiast like  Mr.  Heath."  If,  however,  the  above  extracts  from 
"Oar  Woodland  Trees"  be  a  sample  of  the  author's  careful  observa- 
tion in  such  matters,  we  doubt  his  being  a  safe  guide,  and  one  fails  to 
see  that  the  "  fact"  of  Mr.  Heath  having  been  •'  professionally  tied  to 
London  since  manhood,  enhances  his  claims  to  our  attention."  The 
very  worst  observers  are  those  who  only  get  glimpses  of  nature 
by  fits  and  starts.  They  miy  note  a  few  permanent  features,  but 
that  is  about  all.  I  do  not  think  a  careful  or  habitual  observer  of 
trees'wo'ild^call  a  HoUy.berry  an  "  acorn,"  and  I  am  quite  sure  no 
one  possessing  much  acquaintance  with  trees  or  tree  planting,  would 
describe  the  Holly  as  a  tree  "  difHoult  to  transplant,  because  its  roots 
descend  deep  and  are  apt  to  be  injured  in  removal."  I  wonder  what 
kind  of  tree  can  be  transplanted  without  injury  to  its  roots,  be  it 
young  or  old.  Bat  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Holly  is  not  difficult  to 
transplant,  nor  does  it  send  its  roots  "  down  deep."  If  it  be  trans, 
planted  at  the  proper  season— that  is,  late  in  spring  or  early  in  the 
autumn — I  do  not  know  a  tree  that  is  more  likely  to  stand  the  opera- 
tion. I  have  moved  many  large  Hollies  up  to  thirty  and  thirty-tive 
years  of  age,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  losing  a  single  tree,  and 
provided  you  get  good  balls  of  soil  with  the  trees,  you  may  transplant 
them  any  month  in  the  year.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of 
every.day  experience.  As  a  rule  the  main  roots  of  Holly  spread  out 
horizontally,  and  make  sach  a  mass  of  small  fibrous  roots  quite  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  one  could  hardly  put  a  penknife 
into  the  soil  without  cutting  them,  and  when  the  trees  are  lifted  such 
sorts  come  away  like  a  mat,  and  this  is  the  habit  of  nearly  all  dense 
and  close-growing  twiggy  trees  like  the  Holly  —  the  roots  cor- 
respond to  the  branches.  In  trees  that  have  grown  where  they 
stand  from  seed,  one  may  find  occasionally  a  tap-root  going  down, 
but  the  lateral  and  fibrous  roots  are  always  satJicient  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  tree  in  transplanting,  and  give  it  a  good 
start.  Oat  of  fifty  Hollies,  young  and  old,  which  we  moved  last 
spring,  we  have  not  lost  one.  With  regard  to  the  lateness  of  the 
Elm  in  "succumbingto  autumnal  influences,"  which  means,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  late  in  shedding  its  leaves,  I  confess  to  being  as  surprised  at 
such  a  statement  as  I  am  at  the  assertion  regarding  the  "  deepgreen 
tint  of  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  October."  I  never  witnessed  such  a 
phenomenon,  but,  after  dry  summers,  followed  by  autumn  frosts,  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  the  leaves  in  a  fine  old  Elm  avenue  being 
swept  up  in  September,  and  the  trees  are  generally  leafless  early  in  Oc- 
tober. The  leaves  of  the  Elm  are  of  a  rusty  brown  hue  by  August,  and 
are  brown  rather  than  green  by  September ;  but,  unless  winds  pre- 
vail, I  admit  that  portions  of  the  leaves  often  remain  on  the  trees 
long  after  they  have  succumbed  to  autumn  influences  and  are  quite 
dead.  The  Oak  and  the  Beech  are  the  trees  most  remarkable  for 
retaining  their  leaves  till  late  in  the  year,  sometimes  till  near  the 
new  year.  As  to  drip  from  the  leaves  of  the  Beech  being  "  detri. 
mental  to  vegetation,"  foresters,  while  acknowledging  that  under- 
wood does  not  thrive  under  the  Beech,  account  for  the  fact  by  a  less 
far-fetched  reason.  It  is  simply  the  dense  and  long-continued  shade 
of  the  Beech  that  kills  undergrowth,  but  that  only  happens  when 
many  Beech  trees  are  planted  together.  Thickly.planted  Beech  woods 
contain  little  or  no  undergrowth,  but  almost  anything  will  grow  under 
the  drip  of  the  branches  of  Beech  trees  standing  in  the  open  park, 
where  the  light  reaches  the  trunk  all  round.  Under  a  thick  plauta. 
tion  of  Planes  underwood  thrives  just  about  as  ill  as  under  the 
Beech,  and,  if  anything,  I  think  the  Scotch  Fir  is  about  as  destruc- 
tive to  undergrowth  as  either.  In  all  woods  the  undergrowth  is  just 
healthy  and  lusariant  according  to  the  amount  of  light  it  receives — 
a  fact  which  should  guide  planters  of  cover.  It  is  a  sufficient  com- 
mentary on  the  reviewer's  knowledge  of  his  subject  that  he  has  little 
else  than  praise  to  bestow  upon  "Oar  Woodland  Trees,"  and  that  the 
erroneous  statements  we  have  pointed  out  are  commended  as  particu- 
larly iustructive  and  worth  knowing  by  those  engaged  in  planting. 

W.  S. 


ftuercns  Daimyio. — Allow  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  ornamental  trees  to  this  exceptionally  fine 
foliaged  Ojk.  It  is  the  largest-leaved  Oak  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
A  tree  of  it  in  my  possession  has  borne  leaves  daring  the  past  season 
from  10  in.  to  14  in.  in  length  and  about  5  in.  in  width  at  the  widest 
part,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  robust  grower.  This  being  comparatively 
a  newly. introduced  Oak,  and  probably  not  known  to  many  planters 
I  venture  to  strongly  recommend  it  as  an  ornamental   tree,  far  sue- 
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passing  in  size  Q.  macrophylla  and  Q.  nobiliSj  aUhongh  these  are 
both  remarkable  for  their  handsome  foliage ;  the  latter  particularly 
is  a  brilliant  tree  in  autnmn,  its  leaves  when  dying  off  assuoiing  rich 
tints.  While  speaking  of  Oaks,  permit  me  to  mention  two  more  well 
worth  growing,  viz.,  Q.  Tauza  splendens  and  Q,.  pnrpurascens  ;  the 
former  has  fine  foliage,  and  the  latter  bright  reddish. purple  young 
ehoots. — G.  B, 


TREES  THAT  THRIVE  IJT  IJTDIF^aaS  ST  SDIL. 
In  some  alterations  which  I  have  recently  had  in  hand  in  Surrey,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ability  of  a  few  plants,  not  only  to 
live,  but  to  thrive  well,  in  pure  clay.  I  do  not  mean  the  heavy, 
retentive  soil  of  a  stiff,  stubborn,  tenacious  character,  that  often  is 
designated  clay,  but  the  real,  genuine  yellow  article,  devoid  of  stones 
and'without  a  particle  of  sand  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  loam  near 
it.  The  po3ition  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  through  which  a  road  had 
been  cut,  after  which  the  slopes  thus  formed  had  been  trenched  over 
and  at  once  planted  with  a  variety  of  subjects  such  as  are  usually 
found  at  the  present  day  in  shrubberies.  What  was  the  inteatioa  or 
expectations  of  the  planter  as  to  the  result  of  his  work  it  would  be 
difficult  to  guess,  unless  he  was  acting  npon  the  idea  I  have  before 
this  heard  expressed,  that  "one  good  killer  was  worth  two  good 
growers."  At  all  events,  very  few  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
were  able  to  live  i  common  Laurels  scarcely  grew  at  all,  and  their 
leaves  were  almost  the  colour  of  those  of  the  new  yellow  Dogwood  ; 
others  consisted  of  Portugal  Laurels,  Aucubas,  Bay?,  Bsrberis 
Aqujfoliam,  B.  Darwini,  evergreen  Oaks,  Arbutuses,  Tree  Bo:^,  UoUies, 
Cotoneaster  Sitnmonsi,  C.  micropbylla,  Hyperioamg,  Spruce  Firs, 
Cedars,  Cypresses,  Junipers,  Yews,  and  Pinuses.  Amongst  the  whole 
of  these  and  others  there  were  none  that  throve,  except  Thuja  Ljbbi, 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  and  the  double  Farze  (Ulex  enropccus  fl.-pl.)- 
The  Thujas  made  shoots  18  in.  long  in  a  season,  and  evinced  littU 
dislike  to  the  ungenial  soil  in  which  their  roots  were  placed  beyond 
carrying  foliage  of  a  somewhat  paler  tint  than  when  grown  on  good 
ground.  The  Furze  grew  and  appeared  as  healthy  as  if  on  a  dry, 
loamy  bank.  The  Cryptomerias  also  made  very  fair  headway,  and 
their  foliage  all  the  year  round  was  of  so  intense  a  reddish, 
purple  hue  as  I  have  never  seen  approached,  even  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  in  any  other  place.  So  remarkable  was  this,  that  at  first 
sight  the  trees  looked  as  if  they  were  dead.  Could  this  tree  be  in. 
duced  to  assume  this  colour  in  company  with  others  possessing  the 
usual  shades  of  green,  where  these  latter  succeeded  well,  it  would 
be  still  more  valuable  for  contrast  than  it  now  is.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  plant  either 
trees  or  shrubs  in  such  unkindly  material  as  the  above  without  its 
being  first  well  aerated  and  some  soil  of  a  batter  deaoripiion 
added  to  it ;  but  it  is  something  to  know  that  there  are  a  fe^  plants 
that  appear  to  thrive  in  defiance  of  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  medium 
in  which  their  roots  are  placed  ;  I  traced  eone  of  the  roots  of  the 
Furze,  and  they  had  penetrated  straight  down  into  the  clay  to  a 
depth  of  over  1  ft. T.  Daixes. 

NOTES  a  QUESTIONS  ON  TSEE9,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLiND?. 


Clothing  Naked  Stems  of  Araucaria  imbricita— Having 
two  specimens  of  this,  with  handsome  heads,  but  bare  stems  to  a 
height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.,  it  occurred  to  mo  that  possibly  variegated 
Ivy  or  Japanese  honeysuckle  might  be  induced  to  grow  over  them 
and  to  make  them  ornamental.  The  effect  has  been  all  that,  could  be 
desired.  The  variegated  Ivy  has  been  allowed  to  completely  cover 
the  stem,  whilst  the  lloneysuckle  has  been  kept  in  bush  form  by 
clipping;  and  it  forms  a  very  desirable  setting  for  the  trees. — 
W.  W.  H. 

Elongation  of  Tree  Trunks.— The  "  College  Quarterly"  says 
that  experiments  made  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  show  that 
the  popular  notion  that  the  trunks  of  trees  elongate  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Tacks  were  driven  into  the  trunks  of  various  trees,  and 
the  distance  between  them  accurately  measured.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  they  were  found  to  have  neither  increased  nor  decreased  their 
distances.  In  the  experiment  tree  trunks  were  selected  of  all  ages, 
from  one  year  up  to  five  or  six,  and  in  no  case  was  there  any  change 
whatever  noticeable. 

Hydrangeas  Planted  Out. — I  would  strongly  recommend  any 
one  who  has  Hydrangeas  too  large  for  pot  culture,  to  plant  them  out 
after  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over  in  rich,  deeply  cultivated  soil. 
Here  the  soil  is  generally  stiff  and  clayey,  resting  on  broken  soft 
stone,  and  the  Hydrangea  with  us  forms  a  beautiful  fiowering  shrub, 
which  is  very  effective  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months. 
I   may    remark    that  many  of   the   plants    produce  blue    flowe'.s^ 


about  which  much  controversy  has  been  held,  but  which  to  ma  appears 
to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted.  As  the  Hydrangeas  submit  to  lifting  and  replanting  as 
freely  as  a  Dahlia  root,  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  resident,  even 
in  the  coldest  districts,  might  not  have  a  Hydrangea  bad  by  storing 
the  plants  in  a  cellar  during  winter,  and  replanting  them  in  April. 
They  would  repay  that  attention  equally  aa  well  as  many  of  our  ordiu- 
ary  bedding  plants. — J.  Gkoom,  Linton^  near  Maidstone, 

BeecK  Trees  and  Underwood. — I  think  I  quoted  "J.  S.  W." 
rightly,  but  it  matters  little,  for  he  says  underwood  does  not  live 
under  the  Beech,  and  I  say  it  does,  and  thrives  just  as  well  aa  under 
any  other  tree.  It  has,  aa  "  J.  S.  W."  saya,  "  the  bad  reputation  for 
destroying  underwood,"  no  doubt.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was 
generally  thought  that  nothing  would  grow  under  Beech  trees  here, 
and  I  was  determined  to  try,  and,  I  may  say,  that  we  have  succeeded 
beyond  our  expectations  in  getting  Rhododendrons  chiedy.  Yews, 
Laurels,  &c.,  to  grow  in  luxuriant  masses  under  them,  and  I  invite 
"  J.  S.  W.,"  or  any  other  interested  in  such  matters,  to  come  and  see 
for  themselves.  We  have  acres  covered  with  large  Beech  trees, 
under  which,  during  the  last  ten  years,  thousands  of  evergreens  have 
been  planted,  and  are  still  being  planted,  as  time  permits.  Last  year 
we  thinned  from  other  places  upwards  of  2,000  large  Ehododendrons, 
and  planted  them  on  bare  spots  under  Beech  trees,  and  I  could  show 
"  J.  S.  W."  great  masaea,  that  were  planted  years  before  in  a  similar 
manner,  having  growth  3  ft.  long  in  one  season  from  suckers  from 
the  bottom  of  these  Rhododendrons.  It  is  evident  "  J.  S.  W."  has 
not  been  through  the  Floors  estate  for  ten  years,  or,  if  he  has. 
Beeches  and  underwood  could  not  have  been  in  his  head  at  the  time, 
or  he  would  have  seen  for  himself  huge  Beech  trees  under  which  the 
most  luxuriant  masses  of  evergreens  may  ba  found.  I  wish  to  dispel 
the  "  bad  reputation  "  the  Beech  has,  and  for  those  similarly  situated  ' 
to  plant  as  we  have  done  here,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  I 
may  say  that  thousands  of  Rhododendrona  have  been  purchased  and 
planted,  chiefly  under  Beech,  on  these  "bad  reputation"  spots, 
which  are  now  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  sees  thera,  for  we 
are  on  a  non-calcareous  soil.  Of  course,  in  chalky  districts  and  on 
calcareous  soils  Rhododendrons  would  not  grow,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
Box  would  thrive,  and  so  would  Yew,  I  believe.  On  any  of  our  soila 
Rhododendrons  will  thrive,  and  this  doubtless  accounta  fur  their 
luxuriant  appearance.  "J.  S.  W."  corrects  a  phrase,  "planted 
thickly  "  for  "  planted  extensively,"  but  planted  thickly  and  not 
thriving  in  after  years  with  underwood  is  as  bad  and  as  fatal  as  the 
trees  themselves  planted  thickly,  or  like  human  beings  huddled 
together  in  a  locality  they  die  of  disease  and  want  of  nourishment 
eventually. — H.  Knight,  Floors. 

It  any  more  testimony  is  wanted  to  confirm  the  statements 

of  "J.  S.  W."  respecting  this  matter  let  me  add  mine.  Altogether, 
here  and  elsewhere,  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  ground 
covered  with  Beech  trees,  bnt,  as  yet,  I  have  never  seen  any  under, 
growth  under  them  worth  the  name. — Cambrian, 

It  is  said  that  "  there   is  no  rule  without  an  exception,"  and 

Alderley  Park,  Cheshire  (p.  571)  ia  certainly  the  exception  thiatime. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  too  far  away  from  the  place,  or  I  would  like  to 
see  the  underwood  in  question.  I  have  tried  repeatedly  in  a  soil 
where  Rhododendrona  grow  freely  to  get  them  to  thrive  under 
Beeches,  but  every  attempt  has  ended  in  failure.  Hence,  my 
astonishment  at  their  growth  at  Alderley,  and  more  particularly  at 
flowering  profusely. — NoKTn  Hants. 

Pinus  insignis  and  other  Cjnifers. — Xo  doubt  P.  insignia 
is  rather  tender,  but  it  ought  to  be  largely  planted  wherever  it  will 
stand,  for  it  is  the  greenest  of  all  Pines,  and  also  one  of  the  most  free- 
growing  and  perfect  in  habit.  Oar  finest  specimens  of  it  were  killed 
by  the  severe  winter  of  1859-GO  ;  but  we  planted  a  few  more,  and 
they  have  stood  all  the  severities  of  the  harsh  winters  and  springs 
of  Ba3t  Anglia  ever  since,  not,  however,  quite  unaided.  In  very 
severe  weather,  a  little  long  straw  has  been  tied  on  the  tips  and 
allowed  to  hang  loosely  in  long  sprays  till  the  weather  moderated. 
This  has  proved  sufiioient  to  save  the  treesfrom  gettingeven  browned, 
which,  of  course,  would  greatly  impair  their  beauty.  Next  to  this 
the  green  variety  of  Abies  Douglasi  is  perhaps  our  most  verdant 
Conifer.  I  am  pleased  to  be  ab!e  to  indorse  all  that  "  S.  D."  (p.  4S1) 
60  forcibly  says  of  the  merits  of  this  fine  Spruce  j  also  of  Pinus  aus- 
triaca  and  Picea  Nordmanniana  and  P.  cephalonica.  P.  Pinsapo  also 
does  remarkably  well  here  ;  bnt  these  Silver  Firs  are  somewhat 
singular.  For  instance,  there  seems  little  constitutional  difference, 
one  would  suppose,  between  such  plants  as  Picea  Xordmanniana, 
P.  nobilia,  P.  grandis,  and  P.  Webbiana ;  and  yet,  while  the  first 
grows  here  like  a  weed,  the  others  only  consent  to  live,  and  P.  Webbi. 
ana  hardly  that.  On  visiting  other  places  one  finds  other  varieties 
thriving  well,  and  such  sorts  as  P.  Pinsapo  and  P.  Nordmanniana 
stunted  and  unhealthy.    The  influences  of  local  climate  and  soil  on 
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trees  are  among  those  matters  that  require  uew  aod  taller  investiga- 
lioo.  Planters  and  improvers  woald  also  do  well  to  make  careful  note 
o£  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  do  best  in  any  given  neighbourhood 
before  proceeding  to  plant  extensively.  Locality,  after  all,  often 
proves  the  most  powerful  factor  in  determining  ultimate  results. — 
D.  T.  Fish. 

Bobinia  pseud-acacia  angustifolia  elegans  is  a  graceful 
narrow-leaved  variety,  very  ornamental,  and  suitable  for  town  or 
suburban  gardens.  Its  small  elegant  leaves  are  almost  Pern.like. — 
G.  B. 

Aralia  Bpinoaa. — This  handaome-foliaged  shrub  or  dwarf  tree 
deserves  notice  on  aoconnt  of  its  late  blooming,  and  also  for  retain, 
ing  its  large  compound  leaves  until  autumn  frosts  warn  it  that  winter 
is  approaching.  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  its  near  relation  Dimor- 
phanthuB  mandsohnricus.  This  latter  sheds  its  leaves  a  month  or 
six  weeks  earlier  than  the  former,  which  is,  to  my  thinking,  a  faulty 
property  in  shrubs  or  trees  that  are  planted  for  ornament.  What 
should  be  encouraged  in  planting  is  the  selection  of  plants  that  bloom 
late  and  do  not  drop  their  leaves  early.  Spring  and  summer  flower, 
ing  shrubs  are  plentiful  enough.  Aralia  spiuosa  bears  its  huge 
panicled  inflorescence  on  the  points  of  its  principal  shoots  of  the 
current  season's  growth.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  on  a  slop- 
ing Grassy  bank. — G.  B. 

Eucalypti  the  Tallest  Trees  ia  the  'World.— The  tallest 
accurately  measured  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  standing  in  the  Calaveras 
Grove,  California,  measures  325  ft.,  and  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
that  avy  trees  of  this  genus  ever  exceeded  that  height.  Of  lata 
years,  explorations  in  Gippgland,  Victoria,  have  brought  to  light 
some  marvellous  specimens  of  Eucalyptus,  and  the  State  Surveyor  of 
Forests  measured  a  fallen  tiee  on  the  banks  of  the  Watts  River,  and 
found  it  to  be  435  ft.  from  the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  trunk.  The 
crest  of  this  tree  was  broken  off,  but  the  trunk  at  the  fracture  was 
9  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  height  of  the  tree  when  growing  was 
estimated  to  have  been  more  than  500  ft.  This  tree,  however,  was 
dead,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  far  loftier  than  the  tallest 
Sequoia.  Near  Fernshaw,  in  the  Daudenong  district,  Victoria,  there 
has  recently  been  discovered  a  specimen  of  the  Almond  Leaf  Gum 
(Eucalyptus  amygdalina)  measuring  380  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  branch,  and  450  ft.  to  the  topmost  twig.  This  tree  would  over, 
top  the  tallest  living  Sequoia  by  125  ft.  Its  girth  is  80  ft.,  which  is 
less  than  that  of  many  Sequoias,  but,  as  far  as  height  is  concerned, 
it  must  be  considered  the  tallest  living  tree  in  the  world. — "  Scientific 
American." 

Csdars  at  Lebanon. — Here  I  am  at  last,  realising  one  of  the 
dreams  of  my  boyhood,  under  the  trees  that  I  have  always  resolved  to 
visit  whenever  an  opportunity  should  occur.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
be  disappointed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  agreeably  surprised  with  the 
Cedar  grove.  Certainly  there  is  no  forest,  and  amidst  lofty  mountains, 
rising  around  in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre,  the  grove  from  a  short  dis- 
tance appears  but  a  small  plautation,  a  mere  patch  in  the  valley  of  bare 
Inoantain  sides ;  but  on  nearer  approach  the  grove  rapidly  assumes  larger 
proportions,  and  on  actually  entering  the  wood  and  passing  under  the 
huge  trunks  and  limbs  of  these  ancient  timber  trees  one  realises  that  it  is 
the  remains  of  a  vast  forest,  and  can  quite  imagine  oneaelt  in  the  depths 
of  widely  extended  woods.  Thousands  of  seeds  from  the  fallen  cones  are 
germinating  after  the  equinoctial  thuuderstorms,  but  as  fast  as  they 
appear  above  the  ground  the  young  plants  are  devoured  by  gcrts  and 
destroyed,  otherwise  the  whole  valley  might  speedily  be  covered  with 
Cedar  trees.  I  enclose  specimen  of  a  young  Cedar.  I  have  written  an 
appeal  for  aid  to  enclose  a  space  around  the  Cedars  for  the  propagation  of 
young  plants. — "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 

The  Golden  Oak  (Qaercus  concordia). — I  speak  of  this  Oak,  not 
because  there  are  no  other  golden  Oaks,  but  because  it  is  golden  par 
ercellmci.  Developing  leaves  somewhat  late,  and  continuing  green  still 
later,  mid- August  arrives  before  the  golden  colour  iu  this  Oak  is  fully 
matured.  It  forms,  consequently,  a  remarkably  fine  autumnal  tree — one 
of  the  trees  that  brighten  up  a  landscape  when  foliage  generally  has  com- 
menced to  fade.  Then,  not  only  is  this  colour  rich  in  August,  but,  with  a 
persistency  scarcely  seen  elsewhere,  the  same  colours  linger  on,  and  even 
become  intensified  during  September.  Indeed,  what  the  Purple  Beech 
is  to  June,  the  Golden  Oak  is  to  early  autumn ;  also,  like  the  Purple 
Beech,  its  great  charm  lies  in  its  solid  colour.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  the  contrast  of  colours,  certain  unnamed  varieties  of  the  Purple  Beech, 
that  seem  to  don  extra  purples  in  autumn,  group  with  this  Oak  most 
effectively.  The  colour  of  Quercus  concordia  is  a  clear  gold,  which  is 
suffused  or  spread  over  the  entire  leaf,  not  mingled  or  variegated  with 
green,  like  so  many  golden-leaved  plants.  In  other  ways  the  Golden  Oak 
is  quite  as  satisfactory.  Vigorous  of  growth  for  an  Oak,  its  leaves  are 
large  and  enduring  in  winter  as  well  as  iu  summer.  In  fact,  its  reputation 
must  always  increase,  if  the  possession  of  permanent  variegation  and 
solid  beauty  and  endurance  afford  any  title  to  admiration.  Unfortunately 
for  its  rapid  growth  into  popularity,  it  belongs  to  the  slow-growing  class 
of  Oaks,  none  of  which  propagate  with  readiness  and  ease,  except  from 
seed.  As  a  variegated  plant,  however,  the  Golden  Oak  must  be  grafted, 
if  its  rich  colour  is  to  be  retained.  It  will  not,  therefore,  soon  be  common 
or  sold  at  the  price  of  Silver  Maples.^"  Country  Gentleman." 


.Pli-A-TE      CIj'VII. 

YELLOW  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEBS. 
Ths  perpetual  flowering  sectioa  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
rank  amongst  the  most  valuable  o£  winter-flowering  plants. 
Who  would  not  be  proud  of  a  bouquet  of  them  about  Christ- 
mas ?  Indeed,  I  have  proved  most  conclusively  that  from  a 
collection  of  only  three  or  four  dozen  plants  one  can  have 
flowers  all  the  year  round.  Who  can  name  another  plant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rose,  of  such  exquisite  beauty  and 
delicate  perfume,  that  will  flower  bo  continuously  as 
this?  Until  very  recently  we  had  no  yellow  ground 
Picotees  worth  naming  amongst  the  perpetual  flowering 
kinds,  and,  indeed,  until  the  advent  of  Ascot  Yellow 
and  Prince  of  Orange,  yellow  ground  Picotees  were 
not  worth  growing ;  hence  they  remained  in  obscurity  up  to 
the  year  187d.  Prince  of  Oi'ange  is  far  in  advance  even  of 
Ascot  Yellow  as  regards  freedom  of  growth,  and  is  the  only  one 
that  I  have  been  able  to  retain  iu  our  collection  with  ordinary 
care.  Its  clear  yellow,  crimson-edged  flowers,  full  and  of  the 
largest  size,  are  siugalarly  attractive.  In  the  autumn  of  1877, 
when  visiting  the  Slough  Nurseries,  Mr.  Turner  pointed  out  a 
batch  of  2-50  seedlings  from  Prince  of  Orange  which  were  so  pro- 
mising that  both  of  us  expected  some  startling  results,  and  our 
most  sanguine  hopes  have  beea  fully  realised.  Most  of  the  seed- 
liags  from  this  source  flowered  in  1878,  and  amongst  them  are 
many  distinct  and  handsome  varieties  Of  these  the  first  selection 
was  exhibited  at  Regent's  Park  on  July  10.  I  took  the  follow- 
ing notes  of  them  at  the  time  : — Ne  Plus  Ultra,  a  clear  yellow 
flower  of  large  size,  petals  broad,  and  edged  with  reddish 
scarlet,  the  ground  slightly  barred  with  the  same  colour.  Sul- 
tana, also  a  very  large  full  flower  of  a  reddish  buff  colour 
flaked  with  scarlet.  Lady  Roseberry,  clear  primrose.  These 
received  first-class  certificates.  Others  consisted  of  Princess 
Marguerite,  pale  yellow,  edged  and  flaked  with  scarlet.  Dove, 
a  very  large  flower,  yellow,  streaked  with  scarlet,  and  Light- 
ning, a  showy  and  distinct  flower ;  all  good.  Subsequently  to 
this,  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  awarded  first- 
class  certificates  to  Ophir,  a  fine  yellow  self,  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  a  kind  with  well  formed  flowers  of  a  reddish  buff  colour, 
edged  with  crimson.  To  these  may  be  added  Eleanor,  primrose, 
edged  and  flaked  with  red.  Henry  Tait,  also  yellow,  with 
flakes  of  red,  and  heavily  edged.  These,  so  far,  are  the  cream  of 
the  collection,  and  every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  grown. 

To  have  blooms  of  the  best  quality  in  winter,  it  is  necessary 
to  start  propagating  very  early  ;  the  small  side  growths  should 
be  slipped  off  iu  January ;  and  this  applies  especially  to 
varieties  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  type,  which  do  not  come 
so  early  into  bloom  as  the  others.  Indeed,  those  raised  from 
pipings  about  the  end  of  January  will  not  be  likely  to  be  in 
flower  until  early  in  the  following  year.  Tbe  pots  containing 
the  pipings  should  be  plunged  in  just  a  little  bottom-heat  in 
a  forcing  pit ;  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  if  covered  closely  with 
a  handlight  or  bell-glass,  and  are  not  likely  to  root  freely  it 
quite  exposed.  I  usually  place  a  square  of  glass  over  them, 
which  arrests  evaporation  suSicieatly  to  prevent  any  of  them 
from  shrivelling.  Future  results  will  depend  on  the  care 
and  skill  devoted  to  their  culture.  They  must  be  carefully 
potted  off  into  small  pots,  keeping  them  quite  close  to  the 
glass  when  they  are  in  a  warm  house.  The  best  time  for 
repotting  them  is  when  the  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with 
roots.  The  soil  should  be  good,  friable,  turfy  loam,  and  almost 
any  kind  of  loam  will  answer,  light,  medium  or  heavy,  all  o£ 
which  I  have  tried  with  success.  Add  to  four  parts  of  the 
loam  one  of  leaf-mould  and  one  of  rotten  stable  manure,  with 
a  little  sand.  Duriug  sammer  I  place  the  plants  out-of-doors 
iu  a  sunny  position,  taking  care  to  fasten  the  maiu  stems,  as 
the  plants  advance  in  growth,  to  suitable  supports.  About 
the  end  of  September  the  pots  should  be  moved  into  a  green- 
hoase  for  the  winter.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  leaves  may 
have  become  affected  with  green  fly,  and  if  so,  the  plants  will 
not  succeed  until  it  is  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco 
smoke. 

The  old  yellow  Picotees  are  not  adapted  for  borders;  rough, 
wet,  and  changeable  weather  in  winter  would  kill  most  of  them. 
King  of  the  Yellows  is  one  of  the  best  for  borders;  it  is 
Clove-scented,  and  is  the  only  pure  yellow  that  has  been  proved 
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to  succeed  out-of-doors"  under  ordinary  border  treatment.  0£ 
other  colours  we  have  Bride,  white ;  Mrs.  Matthews,  white, 
very  sweet ;  Elysian  Beauty,  rose ;  Princess  Alice,  white ; 
Hindoo,  crimson ;  Cremorne,  purple ;  Sentinel,  scarlet ;  Prince 
Arthur,  rich  dark  purple  ;  Elegant,  Coroner,  and  Fire-eater ; 
all  of  which  are  hardy  and  do  not  require  much  care. 

J.  Douglas. 


HUNT'S  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  VENTILATOR. 
The  importance  of  a  good  and  economical  self-acting  ventilator, 
adapted  to  horticultural  structures,  has  long  been  recognised  ; 
hence  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  construct  one,  all  of  which,  however,  have  proved  to 
be  practically  useless,  either  because  too  delicate  or  too  com- 
plicated machinery  has  been  employed,  or  else  because  the 
cost  of  erection  has  been  too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  I  am  well  aware  that 
self-acting  ventilators  are  generally  looked  upon  with  indif- 
ference, and  are  thought  to  belong  rather  to  fancy  than  to 
practical  gardening ;  and  after  an  inspection  of  the  imperfect 
methods  which  have  hitherto  been  in  use,  this  is  not  surprising ; 
but  the  simplicity  and  completeness  of  Mr.  Hunt's  system 
will,  I  venture  to  think,  secure  for  it  a  more  favourable  and 
lasting  impression.  This  apparatus  is  no  toy ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  likely  to  prove  most  useful.  In  designing  it,  Mr.  Hunt 
appears  to  have   studied  the   requirements  of  cultivators  in 


Patent  Automatic  Ventilator. 

respect  to  ventilation  most  thoroughly,  as  he  can  insure  the 
ventilators  opening  and  shutting  at  any  desired  temperature, 
not  by  a  sudden  jerk  or  movement,  but  in  the  most  gradual, 
precise,  and  regular  manner,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  temperature  in  the  house.  For  instance,  supposing 
the  temperature  of  the  house  to  be  40°,  and  he  wished  the 
ventilators  to  open  slightly  when  it  reaches  45°,  and  so  to  con- 
tinue to  open  gradually  with  the  increase  of  temperature  till 
the  desired  maximum  of,  say  6.5",  is  attained,  and  to  close  in 
the  same  regular  manner  with  the  decrease  of  temperature,  so 
as  to  shut  when  the  minimum  of  45°  is  again  reached,  he  can 
not  only  secure  this  result,  but  feel  perfectly  assured  that  the 
process  will  be  repeated  in  the  same  gradual,  precise,  and 
proportionate  manner,  as  often  as  any  variation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  occurs.  He  can,  moreover,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  simply  re-adjust  the  apparatus  so  as  to  secure  veu- 
tilation^at  a  lower  or  higher  degree,  or  at  any  reasonable  range 
of  temperature  which  may  be  required. 

As  a  large  portion  of  a  gardener's  time  and  attention  is 
occupied,  in  the  spring  season  especially,  in  regulating  venti- 
lators, it  will,  I  think,  be  readily  admitted  that  if  this  can  be 
done  so  correctly  (as  Mr.  Hunt  guarantees  it  can)  by  his 
apparatus,  it  deserves  to  be  favourably  received,  especially 
by  amateurs,  who  are  often  compelled  to  leave  their  green- 
houses, and  Cucumber  frames  unattended  for  hours,  and  too 
often  find  on  their  return,   instead  c     healthy    specimens, 


scorched  leaves  and  shrivelled  fruit.  To  them  it  would  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  in  their 
absence  the  requirements  of  their  plants  and  fruits  were  being 
duly  attended  to,  with  the  nicest  regularity  and  precision,  by 
a  silent,  inexpensive,  trustworthy  help.  I  may  mention  that  in 
the  accompanying  sketch  the  apparatus  is  purposely  drawn  too 
large  in  proportion  to  the  house,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
easily  understood.  The  principle  upon  which  it  acts  is  by  com- 
pressed air.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  viz.,  an  air  pump,  a 
zinc  or  cast  iron  receiver,  an  indiarubber  bellows,  and  connect- 
ing pipe  with  valve.  It  is  so  ingeniously  arranged  as  to  make 
every  stroke  of  the  pump,  whether  in  forcing  air  into,  or  with- 
drawing it  from  the  receiver,  represent  a  definite  number  of 
degrees  of  heat,  so  that  as  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  air 
in  the  receiver  takes  place,  by  the  varying  temperature  of  the 
house,  the  necessary  motive  power  is  obtained  for  raising  the 
lights.  It  is  most  exact  and  regular,  very  inexpensive,  and 
comparatively  everlasting. 

The  question  of  cost  will  naturally  arise,  and  this,  of  course, 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  house  and  other  circum- 
stances, but,  judging  from  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the 
apparatus,  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be  erected  at  a  price  which 
would  induce  every  one  who  possesses  a  greenhouse  to  adopt 
it.  T.  Ohallis. 

Wilton  Bouse,  Salishury. 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Ijaclienalias. — The  earliest  potted  bulbs  of  these  onght  now  to 
be  showing  bloom,  and  in  order  to  have  the  Bfcema  of  these  sufficiently 
firui  to  stand  erect  without  support,  they  thould  be  placed  on  shelves 
in  cold  pits  or  frames  close  up  to  the  glass  ;  or,  better  still,  plunged 
in  cinder  ashes,  as  then  their  roots  are  kept  in  a  more  uniform  state 
of  moisture.  Any  attempt  at  forcing  Laohenalias  is  sure  to  end  in 
failure  and  disappointment,  as  the  slightest  artificial  heat,  unless 
attended  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  draws  them  up  and  gives 
them  a  very  weedy  appearance.  The  best  way  of  getting  them  into 
bloom  early  is  to  start  a  part  of  the  stock  immediately  after  they 
have  had  a  fair  rest,  and  let  them  come  slowly  and  naturally  on  in 
any  cold  frame  till  they  begin  to  show  flower,  when  they  can  at  once 
be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  then  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection.  Lachenalias  seldom  get  anything  like  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  and,  ;like  most  other  bulbous-rooted  plants,  get 
ripened  off  much  too  quickly,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  sadly  diminish 
their  blooming  capacity.  If  properly  drained,  water  can  scarcely  be 
given  them  too  frequently  after  the  flower  stems  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  up  to  the  time  when  they  begin  to  die  away,  after  which 
the  soil  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  moist  state  till  the  leaves  show 
symptons  of  ripening,  when  they  may  be  slowly  and  gradually  dried 
off.  As  the  pots  will  now  be  well  filled  with  roots,  liquid  manure 
will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them,  and  this  should  be  continued 
at  alternate  waterings  till  they  have  ceased  blooming. 

Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Babianas,  &c. — For  pot  cultivation  there 
are  few  bulbous  plants  more  beautiful  or  generally  useful  than  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  and  Babianas,  all  of  which  are  alike  valuable  either  for 
greenhouse  decoration  or  supplying  cut  flowers.  Although  perfectly 
distinct  in  appearance,  they  require  the  same  treatment,  and  should 
be  potted  in  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  kept  close  nnder  cover  of  a  cold 
frame  or  pit  plunged  in'coal  ashes,  where  all  the  attention  they  require 
till  they  get  into  leaf  is  to  preserve  them  from  from  frost  and  vermin  ; 
6.in.  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  them,  and  in  these  from  six  to 
twelve  bulbs  should  be  planted,  according  to  the  strength  and  size  of 
the  different  varieties.  If  the  soil  be  in  a  moderately  moist  condition 
as  it  should  be  at  the  time  of  potting,  no  water  will  be  required  till 
they  have  started  well  into  growth,  and  even  then  it  must  be  given 
but  sparingly.  All  the  above  are  nearly  hardy,  and  any  small  bulbs 
there  may  be  on  hand  can  be  planted  on  dry,  sunny  borders,  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  close  under  walls,  and  will  be  found  mostuseful  for  cutting 
after  those  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  are  over. 

Bedding:  Plants. — Tubers  of  Dahlias  and  bulba  of  Gladioli,  &o., 
should  be  stored  in  convenient  places  beyond  the  reach  of  frost;  and 
this  should  also  be  carefully  excluded  from  structures  containing 
bedding  plants,  which  should  always,  if  well  rooted,  be  kept  as  cool  and 
quiet  as  possible,  as  it  iaby  no  means  advisable  to  encourage  growth  in 
the  absence  of  light  and  air.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  inimical  to 
bedding  plants  at  the  present  sesson  as  damp  ;  every  possible  care, 
therefore,  must  be  taken  to  prevent,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  drip 
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from  the  roofs  of  such  houses  or  pita  which  may  contain  them.  All 
dead  and  decayiag  leaves,  &c.,  must  be  removed  whenever  necessary, 
and  every  opportunity  taken  which  the  state  of  the  weather  may 
afford  to  admit  fresh  air,  to  render  the  plants  as  hardy  as  pogaible. 
There  may  also  be  found  leisure  now  to  take  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  stock  on  hand  of  the  varloas  kinds  of  plants  required  for 
the  ensuing  season,  and  this  should  be  compared  with  the  list  of 
requirements,  which  should  have  been  made  during  the  last  summer 
or  autumn ;  and  whenever  a  deficiency  is  shown,  a  preparation  for 
increasing  such  varieties  should  be  made  early  daring  the  ensuing 
year.  But  little,  if  any,  advantage  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  attempt, 
ing  to  propagate  bedding  plants  during  the  dull  dark  days  of  mid. 
winter.  During  dry  or  frosty  weather,  get,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
fertilising  compost  prepared,  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  flower  beds 
and  borders  as  soon  as  the  spring. flowering  plants  and  bulbs  are 
removed.  It  is  necessary  to  enrich  as  much  as  possible  the  soil  of 
such  beds,  to  enable  them  to  successfully  produce  two  crops  during 
each  season  ;  and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  kinds  of 
summer  bedding  plants  are  exceedingly  gross  feeders.  This  compost 
should  be  frequently  turned  during  frosty  weather  ;  frost  is  of  itself 
a  powerful  fertiliser,  and  fresh  surfaces  can  hardly  be  coo  frequently 
exposed  to  its  action. 

Winter-restirig  Orchids.— There  are  few  matters  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  iu  which  beginnners  in  their  growth 
are  more  liable  to  make  mistakes  than  iu  their  treatment  when  at 
rest.  Even  those  who  have  had  lengthened  practice  in  the  culture  of 
Orchids,  are  continually  experiencing  diSioulties  in  ihis  respect 
through  the  influx  oE  new  species  from  different  altitudes,  and  that 
grow  naturally  under  conditions  more  or  less  different  from  those  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  kinds  in  cnltivation.  The  limited  number 
of  houses,  or  divisions  of  houses,  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  most 
growers,  which  enable  them  to  vary  the  temperature  and  regulate 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  are  far  from  being  proportionate  to  the 
widely  different  conditions  as  respect  warmth  and  moisture  that  the 
plants  are  found  to  exist  in  naturally  during  their  season  of  rest ;  con- 
sequently it  entails  the  necessity  of  giving  what  I  may  term  a  com. 
promising  sort  of  treatment  as  to  both  temperature  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  regard  to  moisture,  to  which  the  plants  are  perforce 
obliged  to  be  made  to  submit,  in  th3  various  compartments  at  com- 
mand for  their  cultivation.  To  stop  growth  in  such  kinds  as  naturally 
rest  during  our  winters,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature, but  also  to  withhold  moisture  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  likewise  to  keep  them  more  or  less  dry  at  the 
root,  for,  independent  of  the  necessity,  in  the  case  of  many  species, 
for  a  prolonged  rest  to  insure  their  flowering,  it  is  requisite  to  take 
the  means  for  secaring  such  to  maintain  their  proper  period  of 
growth,  otherwioo  they  would  commence  so  far  befiire  their  time, 
that  the  development  of  the  season's  growth  would  be  completed 
whilst  yet  the  weather  was  hot  and  the  days  long,  thereby  rendering 
it  a  diflicult  matter  to  submit  them  to  the  treatment  essential  to  the 
cessation  of  growth  that  accompanies  the  resting  process.  Hence 
the  obligation  of  withholding  water  from  the  roots,  and  it  is  on  this 
point  principally  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and 
experience  is  required  to  vary  this  drying  condition  of  the  roots  so 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  different  families  and  individual  species 
of  families,  for  if  we  take,  for  instance,  even  a  very  limited  number 
of  the  plants  usually  found  occupying  either  the  warmest  or  inter- 
mediate temperatures  devoted  to  Orchids,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
vary  the  drying  conditions  to  which  the  roots  are  subjected  in  a 
marked  degree,  otherwise  almost  irreparable  iujnry  would  be  the 
result.  I  have  often  found  an  impreeaion  existing  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  have  had  some  practice  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  that 
a  severe  drying-up  process  was  almost  univei-sally  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  flower,  than  which  no  greater  mistake  can  be  committed,  and 
I  will  here  remark,  as  I  have  frequently  done  before  when  touching 
on  this  subject,  that  in  all  the  different  species  of  Orchids  that  lequire 
to  be  kept  for  a  time,  during  their  season  of  rest,  dry  at  the  root, 
their  ability  to  benefit  by  this  will  not  alone  depend  upon  what  they 
are  subjected  to  in  their  native  countries,  but  quite  as  much  upon 
the  condition  under  which  they  have  been  grown,  not  only  daring 
the  last,  but  preceding  seasons;  for,  acccording  to  the  solidity  and 
robust  stout.textured  stale  of  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs,  especially 
the  leaves  of  such  as  are  evergreen,  will  tbey  bear  any  lengthened 
drying  up  of  the  roots  without  shrivelling  to  an  e.'stent  that  will 
cause  premature  destruction  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  leaves. 
— T.  Baixes. 

Flower    Garden. 

Planting  new  Hedges  with  various  Materials.— The 
present  is  a  good  time  for  preparing  the  ground,  and  planting  Beech, 
Privet,  or  Qiick,  and  where  such  work  has  to  be  done  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  carrying  it  out.  In  the  case  of  Holly,  Yew,  or  any  other 
evergreen,  the  planting  should  either  have  been  done  earlier  in  the 


antumn,  or  had  better  be  deferred  nntil  spring.  In  the  formation  of 
a  hedge,  it  frequently  becomes  a  queation  of  what  to  plant.  There 
is  nothing  equal  in  appearance  to  green  Holly,  nor  is  there  anything 
that  makes  a  more  impervious  fence  when  it  gets  sufficiently  iarge, 
if  the  land  be  dry,  either  naturally  or  made  so  by  draining  ;  even  if  of 
a  poor  sandy  character,  if  plentifully  manured.  Holly  will  grow  fast 
after  the  first  or  second  year,  when  it  has  made  plenty  of  roots  and 
got  established  ;  White  Thorn  or  Quick  atands  next  in  point  of  merit, 
where  afforded  similar  treatment  as  to  a  dry  bed  and  plenty  of  manure, 
but  it  does  not  make  so  much  progress  if^the  soil  be  too  sandy. 
Beech  will  succeed  ,in  almost  any  place  where  there  is  no  atagnanti 
water,  or  the  opposite  extreme  of  being  excessively  dry ;  the  worst 
of  Beech  in  a  garden  is  it  causes  a  continual  litter  for  some  weeks 
in  the  spring,  as  when  kept  cut  it  does  not  shed  its  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  although  for  shelter  this  is  an'advantage.  For  acreena  or 
divisional  hedges  such  as  those  already  alluded  to,  there  are  many 
plants  that  may  be  used  ;  where  an  evergreen  to  grow  up  quickly 
is  required,  nothing  surpasses  the  oval-leaved  Privet  (Lignstrnm 
ovalitolium)  ;  it  will  grow  doubly  as  fast  as  the  old  variety,  and 
is  stout  enough  to  support  itself  against'  the  strongest  winds  when 
allowed  to  gro^  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  or  9  ft.,  and  kept  cut  into  noc 
more  than  2i  ft.  through  at  the  base;  whereas,  the  ordinary  Privet 
would  be  useless  so  treated,  unless  some  strong-growing  plant,  like 
Quick  or  Beech,  were  planted  with  it.  The  objection  to  common 
Privet  is,  that  when  used  mixed,  as  at  one  time  was  customary,  ia 
winter  one  part  of  the  beige  is  green  whilst  the  other  is  naked; 
but,  for  appearance,  iu  screens  of  this  kind  Holly  again  has  no  equal. 
American  or  Chinese  Arbor-vita9,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  and  other 
kindred  plants,  make  a  screen  at  once,  but  have  the  fault  of  getting 
bare  in  time,  unless  allowed  to  extend  to  greater  breadth  than  ia  often 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted.  In  all 
localities  where  they  will  grow  freely,  and  can  be  permitted  to  attain 
a  considerable  breadth,  and  where  there  is  no  particular  hurry  in 
getting  them  to  a  good  height  in  a  short  time.  Rhododendrons  are 
very  suitable,  and  always  look  well ;  thereare  now  almost  unlimited 
quantities  of  seedlings  little  inferior  for  general  effect  to  the  named 
varieties  that  can  be  had  cheap,  and  when  in  flower  make  a  good 
display.  Where  not  wanted  to  grow  above  5  ft.  in  height,  Pyrua 
japonica  makes  a  good  heJge,  but  it  should  not  be  trimmed  in  too 
closely  ;  it  is  very  effective  when  ia  bloom,  especially  if  the  blnsh 
and  the  crimson  varieties  be  planted  alternately. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Figa,  except  in  the  moat  favoured  aouthern  and  western  counties, 
or  near  the  coast,  should  be  loosened  from  the  walls,  the  branches 
carefully  drawn  together  with  a  piece  of  strong  cord  or  stout  straw 
ropes,  and  the  whole  covered  with  clean  straw,  encircling  the  branches 
thus  bound  together  5  in.  or  G  in.  in  thickness,  commencing  near  th& 
bottom  of  the  trees.  Straw  thus  put  on  will  not  only  protect  from 
frost  the  young  fruits  that  are  formed,  but  will  likewiae  throw  off 
rain,  for,  ahould  it  become  wet  through  to  the  branches,  and  after- 
wards get  severely  frozen,  the  trees  would  be  in  a  worse  condition 
than  if  no  protecting  material  was  used  at  all.  To  prevent  the  rain 
thus  penetrating  the  straw  to  a  depth  that  will  do  harm,  the 
branches,  when  the  covering  is  completed,  should  be  placed  in  nearly 
au  upright  position.  There  are  several  advantages  in  getting 
pruning  done  early,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  fruits  as  are 
grown  on  walls,  the  first  of  which  is,  that  when  completed  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  preparing  the  soil  for  whatever  vegetable  crops 
are  grown  on  the  borders.  But,  in  digging  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  roots  of  good  fruitful  trees,  the  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  the  fruit  should  be  the  principal  consideration,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  roots  so  as  to 
injure  them;  for  this  reason  the  spade  onght  never  to  be 
naed  in  digging  fruit-borders;  but  the  work  ahould  invariably 
be  done  with  a  fork  instead,  and  even  this  should  be  used  so  as 
not  to  cause  injury,  especially  to  the  small  feeding  roots  that,  ia 
the  case  of  trees  in  a  good  condition,  usually  lie  near  the  surface. 
Where  it  is  the  intention  to  plant  or  remove  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants the  sooner  such  work  is  done  now  the  better  if  the  weather  be 
mild,  but  do  not  plant  anything  when  the  ground  is  crusted  with 
frost,  as  in  the  operation  the  frozen  aoil  geta  in  contact  with  the 
roots,  which  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  benefit  them  ;  the  ground 
should  be  well  dag  before  it  ia  planted,  even  if  it  has  been  under 
vegetable  crops  before.  These  fruits  (except  Black  Currants,  which 
like  shade)  are  best  grown  on  good  open  ground  ;  they  will,  however, 
succeed  between  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  if  the  latter  are  not  planted 
too  closely.  Iu  such  situations  they  frequently  bear  well  when  the 
crop  iu  more  open  places  geta  cutoff  by  spring  frosts;  the  ground 
round  these,  and  any  trees  that  are  newly  planted,  should  be  mulched 
as  far  as  their  roots  extend  with  half-rotten  manure.  Raspberries 
should  also  be  planted  ;  for  this  fruit  the   ground  should  be  well 
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enriched  by  digging  into  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure  previous  to 
planting;  existing  plantations  o£  this  fruit  should  be  pruned  and 
tied,  and,  where  stakes  are  used,  renewing  such  as  are  decayed  ;  few 
crops  require  or  will  better  pay  for  a  liberal  use  of  manure  than 
Raspberries.  Even  old  plantations  of  them  that  have  become  weak 
can  frequently  be  brought  round  by  enriching  the  ground  and  other, 
wise  bestowing  on  them  judicious  cultivation.  One  of  the  principal 
things  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Raspberry  is  never  to  use  a 
spade  amongst  them ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  roots  lie  near  the 
surface,  and  if  the  spade  be  employed  in  digging  quantities  of  them 
necessarily  get  injured ;  even  fork  culture  should  not  be  too  deep. 
Strawberries  should  now  be  cleared  of  runners  and  the  ground  should 
be  slightly  forked  over  ;  these,  liko  Raspberries,  are  surface  rooters, 
and  should  never  have  the  spade  used  among  tbeai.  If  the  bods  are 
getting  old  and  the  ground  poor  a  dressing  of  manure  may  be  forked 
in. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Forcing. — Sow  successions  of  French  Beans  once 
every  six  weeks  in  S-in.  pots  half  filled  with  rich  soil,  and  keep  them 
in  the  Pinery,  early  Vinery,  or  other  forcing  house  at  work.  E  irth 
up  the  plants  before  they  come  iuto  flower,  and  syringe  occasionally 
to  keep  them  clean  from  red  spider.  Sow  ilustard  and  Cress  every 
T7eek  or  ten  days,  as  required,  in  any  house  having  a  temperature 
above  45*.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  Chervil  by  wintering  some  roots 
in  pots  or  boxes  in  any  of  the  forcing  houses. 

Endive,  Lettuce,  and  Cauliflower.— Plants  of  these  in 
frames  and  under  handlights  or  cloches  should  now  be  well  atended 
to,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  mild,  bat  guarding 
against  their  getting  wet,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  severe 
frost,  when  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  dry  on  the  surface, 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  When  frozen  those  in  frames  should 
have  a  mat  thrown  over  the  glass  when  the  sun  comes  upon  it,  as  the 
effects  of  bfing  suddenly  thawed  are  most  disastrous.  Handlights 
and  cloches  ought  to  be  similarly  protected  on  the  south  side  by 
means  of  litter  or  evergreen  branches  stuck  in  the  soil  so  as  to  screen 
the  plants.  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  at  the  foot  of  south  walls  may 
be  protected  by  placing  boards  before  them  in  a  slanting  position, 
propped  up  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  touch  the  plants.  Endive 
covered  with  boards  for  blanching  should,  during  frosty  weather,  be 
completely  covered  over  with  several  inches  of  litter,  for,  if  frozen, 
it  will  decay.  The  boards  previously  recommended  to  be  used  in  this 
way  will  be  found  much  better  than  slates  or  tiles,  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  employed  for  blanching  it,  as  wood,  being  a  non-conductor, 
will  ward  off  frost  when  tiles  or  slates  would  admit  it  to  spoil  the 
Endive. 

Protecting  Celery. — Care  should  be  taken  that  Celery  is  not 
subjected  to  much  frost,  or  it  will  not  keep  so  long,  however  firm  and 
oolid  the  variety  may  be  ;  for  covering  material  use  Pea  haulm, 
which,  if  put  under  cover  when  pulled  up  and  kept  dry  until 
required,  is  very  useful  for  such  protecting  purposes  ;  if  in  a  neigh, 
bonrhood  where  it  is  plentiful,  the  common  Brake  is  a  good  material, 
if  not,  stable  litter  may  be  used  ;  but  whatever  is  employed  will 
be  found  much  more  effectual  if  nob  in  ab3olute  contact  with  the 
tops  of  the  Celery.  To  prevent  this,  take  aomo  stout  pieces  of  old 
Pea  sticks  and  push  them  down  in  the  rows  betwixt  the  plants,  then 
take  some  of  the  longest  and  straightest  of  the  Pea  sticks,  or  such  as 
have  been  used  for  Runner  Beans,  and  tie  them  lengthways  to  the 
upright  stick?,  a  few  inches  above  the  tops  of  the  Celery;  on  these 
plare  the  litter  o;  other  material,  letting  it  hang  well  over  the  sides 
1  ke  thatch  ;  '  his  will  be  the  best  way  of  protecting  it  from  frost,  and 
<fsts  little  11  ore  in  additional  labour  than  simply  placing  the  mate. 
I'al  upon  lie  tops  of  the  Celery.  Winter  and  spring  Broccoli  is 
frequent  y  saved  from  being  killed  in  severe  frosts  hy  the  slight  pro- 
tection afforded  by  laying  old  Pea  sticks  down  moderately  close  upon 
them,  as  these  break  the  full  force  of  the  cutting  frosty  wind. 
Daring  severe  frosts,  or  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  snow,  cover 
Parsley  with  shutters  or  boards,  if  no  frames  are  at  hand,  not 
allowing  the  covering  material  to  absolutely  touch  it. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

De:ember  30. — Covering  up  Vine  borders  with  long  litter,  using 
just  sufficient  to  keep  outifrost.  Planting  border  with  Early  Mazagan 
Beans.  Pruning  Mrs.  Pince  Vines.  Turning  over  leaves  and  long 
manure  for  making  hotbeds.  Cutting  all  the  Lady  Downes  Grapes 
with  about  6  in.  or  8  in,  of  wood  attached  to  the  bunches  and  putting 
them  in  bottles  in  the  Grape  room. 

Dec.  31. — Sowing  four  rows  of  Sutton's  Ringleader,  four  rows  of 
William  the  First,  one  row  of  Dr.  Hogg,  and  one  row  of  Unique  Peas. 
•Preparing  pit  for  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes,  and  turning  out  a 
■crop  that  had  been  brought  forward  in  pots.     Washing  the  paint  in 


one  of  the  Vineries  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water.     Glou  Morceau,  Ne 
Plus  Sleuris,  and  Eister  Beurre  Pears  now  plentiful  and  good. 

January  1. — Potting  off  Tomato  cuttings.  Getting  Strawberries 
plunged  in  leaves  to  start  thera.  Tying  pot  Amines  which  have  broken 
satisfactorily  up  to  the  wires.  Spawning  a  new  Mushroom  bed  and 
moulding  it  over  2  in.  thick.  Getting  on  with  digging  and  trenching 
as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Turning  over  a  large  heap  of 
manure  to  rot,  adding  20  lb.  of  salt  and  one  bushel  of  soot  to  the 
load. 

Jan.  2. — Sowing  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds.  Painting  the 
Vines  in  one  of  the  houses  with  composition  and  tying  up  the  Vines, 
afterwards  forking  over  the  surface  of  the  border  lightly  and  givin" 
it  a  little  top-dressing.  Looking  over  the  Grapes  in  bottles,  remov- 
ing any  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required  with  • 
water. 

Jan.  3. — Getting  100  pots  of  French  Bjans  in  and  earthing  up  a 
more  forw.'vrd  lot ;  abo  a  few  pots  of  Potatoes.  Covering  up  Eadive 
and  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Gatting  manure  on  to  the  land  whenever 
the  weather  is  dry.  Filling  another  four-light  pit  with  leaves  in 
which  to  plunge  Strawberries. 

Jan.  4. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums.  Getting  on 
with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Pears  and  Plums  on  walls.  Manur- 
ing and  forking  the  ground  amongst  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
Emptying  a  four-light  pit  and  refilling  it  with  leaves  and  manure  for 
early  Melons.  Examining  fruit  room,  and  removing  any  fruits  that 
are  beginning  to  rot.  Cleaning  kitchen  garden  walks.  Fruit  in  use 
for  dessert  .—Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Nuts. — W.  G.  P., 
Dorset. 


THE     L  I  B  R  A  R  Y. 

THE  WILD   SPORTS   AND   NATURAL   HISTORY   OF 

THE  HIGHLANDS.* 
Wild  sports  and  wilder  country  are  not  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
our  commentary,  but  the  work  above  named  is  of  a  merit  so  exceptional 
and  a  charm  so  rare  that  we  cannoi  forbear  to  say  a  few  words  in  its 
praise.  Depending  solely  upon  its  attraction  as  a  book,  it  had 
already  passed  through  several  editions  before  the  happy  thought  of 
calling  the  pencil  to  the  aid  of  the  pen  came  to  the  mind  of  its  pub- 
lisher. A  more  artistic  rendering  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  which 
the  author  describes  the  pen  could  not  well  achieve;  while  the  life, 
like  portraits  of  the  wild  creatures,  the  pursuit  of  which  has  led 
Mr.  St.  John  through  so  manny  untrodden  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty,  are  veritable  triumphs  of  the  pencil — a  pencil  guide  il  by  no 
unpractised  hand.  The  engravings  are  the  most  delicate  that  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day.  All  who  care  about  books  would  rejoice 
at  the  thought  of  such  engraving  being  always  available  for  the 
illustration  of  good  books.  Unhappily,  of  late  years,  our  book 
engraving  has  been  generally  far  from  being  either  "fine"  or 
artistic.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  by  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  is  in  all  ways  such  as  one  expects  from  Albermarle  Street. 


Lovers  of  Orchids  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  figures  of  Orchids 
prepared  for  the  "Retugium  Botanicum  "  will  be  published  after 
a  long  delay.  Indeed,  one  part,  constituting  Part  II.  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  named,  has  recently  appeared,  and  contains 
figures  of  twenty-four  new  or  little  known  species.  Of  course  they 
can  hardly  be  called  new  now,  as  most  of  them  were  drawn  from 
living  plants  several  years  ago.  Part  I.  of  this  volume,  also  wholly 
devoted  to  Orchids,  as  the  complete  volume  will  be,  appeared  in  18G9, 
and  the  third  and  concluding  part  is  promised  shortly.  The  majority 
of  the  species  represented  in  the  part  before  us  are  what,  for  want  of 
a  more  expressive  phrase,  is  termed  of  botanical  interest  only,  having 
small  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  although  Triohopilia  rostrata, 
Lycaste  leucantha,  Maxillaria  nivalis,  Zygopetalnm  rostratum, 
Chondrorhyncha  fimbriata,  and  Stanhopea  platyceras  are  attractive 
and  ornamental  Orchids. 

Something  to  Look  Forward  to !— The  Countess  of  Strad. 
brooke,  in  a  recent  number  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  in  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  writes  as  follows  ; — "  IE  every 
man  who  had  passed  an  honest  and  good  life  in  his  parish,  and  had 
not  received  relief  in  his  youth,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  three  score 
and  ten  years,  should  receive  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  as  his  right, 
a  sort  of  pension,  two  shillings  a  week  and  a  stone  of  flour  weekly, 
in  recognition  of  his  past  labours,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  labourer 
would  be  a  happy  man." 


*  "  The  Wild  Sport3  and  Natural  History  of  the  Highlauds.' 
John.    London  ;  John  Murray,  1878. 
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THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


PIGS    AND    ria    CULTURE. 

Within  the  laat  twenty.five  years  there  has  been  a  great  extension  of 
Fig  culture  in  gardens  under  glass,  for  it  is  only  in  favourable  localities 
in  the  south  that  the  Fig  can  be  grown  out-of-doors.  Its  culture  is, 
however,  far  from  being  so  common  or  so  well  understood  as  either 
the  Vine  or  the  Peach,  though,  as  a  dessert  fruit,  the  Fig  will  cer- 
tainly bear  comparison  with  the  Peach  ;  besides,  it  is  a  more  whole- 
some fruit,  and  is  much  appreciated  at  dessert.  Had  it  been  culti- 
vated more  extensively,  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  had  a 
greater  number  of  varieties  to  choose  from.  As  it  is,  the  list  is  a 
meagre  one — that  is,  of  sorts  known  and  cultivated  with  us.  A  few 
new  sorts  have  been  added  within  recent  years,  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  choice  is  hardly  more  extensive  than  it  was  when 
Loudon  wrote  about  fifty  years  ago.  We  rather  suspect  there  are 
good  varieties  here  and  there  in  the  country  which  are  not  generally 
known  to  cultivators.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  the  Raby 
Castle  Fig  was  introduced  to  public  notice ;  and  it  is  a  good,  most 
prolific,  and  large  variety,  well  adapted  for  forcing,  bearing  two  or 
three  crops  in  the  season  even  more  readily  than  the  Brown  Turkey. 
Then  there  is  the  Castle  Kennedy,  which  is  doubtless  an  old  variety 
under  a  new  name,  as  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Fowler  claims  to  give  the 
history  of  it  further  than  that  he  found  it  at  Castle  Kennedy  when 
he  went  there  ;  yet  it  was  quite  new  to  Fig  growers  in  this  country 
when  it  was  sent  out  about  twenty  years  ago,  or  less.  There  nsed  to 
be  a  Fig  grown — and  it  is  grown  yet,  for  anything  we  know — at 
Clumber,  the  Dake  of  Newcastle's,  of  the  most  delicious  flavour  we 
ever  tasted,  and  also  of  good  size.  It  was  shown  to  as  by  Mr.  Tegg 
when  he  was  there,  bat  was  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  we  know  most 
of  those  in  cultivation.  The  varieties  recently  added  to  our  lists 
are  Pregussata,  Royal  Vineyard,  Grizzly  Bonrjassotte,  Negro  Largo, 
and  Osborn's  Prolific.  The  first  and  third  sorts  named  are  moderate 
bearers,  and  the  fruit  of  medium  size  and  excellent  flavour.  Grizzly 
Bourjassotte  is  much  superior  to  the  Brown  Turkey  in  the  last  respect. 
Of  the  Royal  Vineyard  we  cannot  speak  from  experience.  The 
Negro  Largo  promises,  however,  to  be  a  very  strong-growing  and 
fruitful  variety.  We  notice  that  young  plants  of  it  here,  only  potted 
in  spring  and  not  restricted  at  the  root,  are  showing  fruit  freely. 
The  plant  is  quite  as  strong  a  grower  as  the  Castle  Kennedy,  and 
produces  very  large  leaves — two  certain  signs  of  fruit,  for  which  the 
Negro  Largo  has  a  reputation.  We  are  assured  by  Messrs.  Veitoh 
that  it  is  an  excellent  sort  for  pot  culture.  Among  other  varieties 
hardly  known  in  this  country,  otherwise  than  by  description  as  large 
and  good,  are  the  Black  Genoa,  Black  Bourjassotte,  Bordeaux,  Large 
White  Genoa — the  description  of  which  might  stand  for  the  Castle 
Kennedy — Violette  Grosse,  and  the  three  Argentenil  sorts,  Black 
Danphine,  Dauphiue  d' Argentenil,  and  Violette  Dauphine.  Of  course 
every  Fig  grower  knows  the  Brown  Turkey  and  the  Brunswick. 
Without  going  particularly  into  the  culture  of  the  Pig  here,  we  would 
j  ust  observe  that  we  do  not  consider  the  pot  and  pinching  system  the 
way  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  is  no  doubt  the  best  plan  in  small 
houses  or  pits,  or  under  early  forcing ;  but  large  and  fine  fruit,  or 
great  and  certain  crops,  can  only  be  had  from  trees  that  are  grown 
on  freely,  and  from  which  one  or  at  most  two  crops  only  are  taken  in 
the  season.  Many  sorts,  indeed,  like  the  Castle  Kennedy,  will  not 
submit  to  pot  culture.  They  are  almost  barren  under  treatment 
that  the  Brown  Turkey  will  bear  with  impunity,  but  will  bear  well  it 
allowed  to  develop  their  branches  naturally.  We  have  known  the 
Castle  Kennedy  to  do  grandly  in  an  orchard  house  where  it  was 
planted  out  to  grow  in  tree  form.  We  should  imagine  that  in  large 
and  lofty  houses  no  one  need  have  any  diflioulty  in  having  plenty  of 
Figs  of  good  size  and  quality  who  will  take  a  little  care  to  keep  the 
roots  of  the  trees  within  bounds,  and  do  no  more  to  the  tops  in  the 
way  of  pruning  than  thinning  the  branches  out  where  too  crowded. — 
"  Field." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FEUIT  GAEDEN. 

A  Few  Good  Apples.— This  being  a  good  time  tor  planting, 
a  select  list  of  Apples  that  produce  the  best  crops  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. Of  dessert  kinds  we  have  had  good  crops  of  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Barcelona  Pearmain, 
Golden  Knob,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Aahmead's  Kernel,  Gravenatein,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Court  Pendu  Piat,  and  Reinette  du  Canada.  Of  kitchen  Apples 
our  heaviest  croppers  have  been  Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini,  Lord  SuSleld, 
Stone  Apple  or  Loddington  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona,  New  Hawthorn, 
den,  Winter  Queening,  Wellington,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Norfolk  Beefing, 


Graham's  Pyle  Russet,  Northern  Greening,  and  French  Crab.  I  may 
remark  that  Apple  trees  attain  a  great  size  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  that  the  majority  of  them  are  standards,  which,  in  some  cases, 
are  alternated  with  closely.pruned,  bush-trained  trees.  Fancy  kinds 
of  training  and  fancy  sorts  are  not  much  sought  after.  The  Lodding. 
ton  Seedling,  or  Stone  Apple,  has  only  recently  been  brought  pro- 
minently into  notice  hereabouts,  its  unfailing  crops  and  the  ready 
sale  that  its  fruit  commands  having  made  it  a  favourite.  The  original 
trees  in  an  adjoining  orchard  have  been  celebrated  for  their  produce 
for  years.  The  Wellington  is  also  thought  highly  of  here,  and  the 
beautiful  dessert  Apple  Golden  Knob  is  a  gem  amongst  Kentish 
Apples,  lasting  as  it  does  in  good  condition  until  quite  late  in  the 
spring. — J.  G.,  Linton,  near  Maidstone, 

The  Black  Hamburgh  as  a  Late  Grape. — Mr.  Clayton 
(p.  558)  attributes  Mr.  Stevens'  success  in  growing  the  Black 
Hamburgh  as  a  late  Grape  to  the  fact  of  the  soil  being  on  the  red 
sandstone.  At  the  time  when  the  statement  was  made,  I  had  30O 
Bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  still  on  the  Vines  in  perfect  condition. 
They  were  grown  in  an  orchard  house  without  heat.  The  Vines 
which  produced  them  are  planted  in  the  natural  soil  of  the  district, 
which,  like  Trentham,  must  be  favourable  to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  i.e., 
if  Mr.  Clayton  be  right  in  his  supposition  that  the  soil  is  the  chief 
agent  in    the  matter. — G.  A.  Passingham,  Milton,  Cambridge. 

Permanent    Copings  and   le  sects  on  Wall    Trees. — My 

experience  is  decidedly  against  the  use  of  any  kind  of  permanent 
coping  tor  wall  trees,  as  1  find  that  trees  planted  under  an  overhang, 
ing  roof  of  any  kind,  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  scale  and 
similar  pests,  the  presence  of  which  more  than  outweighs  the  advan. 
tage  derived  from  the  protection  given  |^ to  ^the  treea^during  the 
flowering  season. — J.  G. 

Keeping  Grapes. — I  have  to-day  (December  21),  filled  our 
Grape  room,  and  regret  that  it  is  not  larger  that  we  might  harvest 
all,  as,  from  past  experience,  I  believe  they  keep  best  when  out 
thus  early.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  circumstances  over  which 
I  had  no  control  prevented  their  being  harvested  till  the  sap  had 
become  active,  and  the  consequence  was  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
put  in  water  many  of  the  berries  cracked,  and  the  whole  kept  very 
badly.  Last  year  they  were  cut  about  this  date,  and  we  had  Lady 
Downes  plump  and  fresh  in  the  month  of  June. — W.  Wildsmiih, 
Seclijield. 

Bobert's  Variety  of  G-ros  Guillaume'Grape. — In  a  circular 
which  I  have  received,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Groa  Guillaume  Grape 
growing  at  Charleville  is  a  distinct  variety  from  that  generally  culti. 
vated.  Being  rather  sceptical  on  this  point,  I,  in  common  with  many 
of  the  readers  of  The  Garden,  would  like  to  know  the  origin  of  the 
Charleville  variety.  This  the  authors  of  the,;circular  ought  to  have 
given,  for  if  it  really  can  be  proved  to  be  a  distinct  kind,  it  will 
doubtless  be  advantageous  to  them. — W.  W. 


Preserving  Soft  Fruit. — The  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  good 
way  of  preserving  such  fruits  as  Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Currants,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Damsons,  and  Peaches : — After  filling  the  bottles  with  fruit, 
place  them  in  a  fish  kettle  in  cold  water,  packed  closely  with  soft  hay  to 
prevent  them  from  shifting.  After  the  fruit  is  cooked,  take  them  out,  fill 
them  with  boiling  water  and  cork  them  at  once,  but  not  permanently  j  let 
them  stand  till  cold,  then  uncork  and  fill  up  with  salad  oil ;  am  coik  and 
tie  down  tightly,  and  seal  them  closely.  Treated  in  thi.^  way,  the  fruit 
will  keep  for  years ;  in  fact,  I  have  known  a  Melon  t  >  h.ivo  been  over 
twenty  years  in  tho  bottle,  and  taken  out  fresh.  I  may  ni  'iiiion  that  the 
coarse  wax  should  be  used  ;  have  it  boiling  in  a  pan,  and  lip  the  bottles 
in  till  the  corks  are  covered,  which  will  take  or  three  dip  >  ngs  ait  kast. 
But,  to  be  thoroughly  successful,  the  fruit  ought  to  be  in  the  bp^t  possible 
condition,  thoroughly  sound,  and  only  use  one  sort  in  a  bottle;  for 
instance,  if  two  or  more  sorts  of  Gooseberries  are  used  in  one  bottle  they 
never  keep  satisfactorily. — "Journal  of  Horticulture." 

A  Fruit  Lesson. — By  the  thoughtful  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  Downing 
(and  the  consent  of  the  writer)  we  are  permitted  to  print  the  following 
interesting  and  suggestive  paragraphs  of  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Downing 
from  Mr.  J.  L.  Moultrie,  Union  Springs :  "  As  you  arc  a  lover  of  good 
fruit,  you  will  excuse  my  egotism  in  giving  a  few  items  of  personal  ex. 
perience.  The  opinion  was  generally  entertained  by  the  people  here  that 
this  locaHty  was  unsuited  for  the  successful  production  of  good  fruit. 
My  belief  was  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  procure  such  varieties  as 
were  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cUmate ;  so  I  planted  the  Taunton,  Horse 
Apple,  and  a  few  other  kinds,  and  of  Pears  the  Bartlett,  Duchesse 
d' Angouleme,  &c.,  just  inside  the  fence  on  the  public  highway.  I  did  not 
expect  these  trees  to  benefit  me,  for  I  knew  that  travellers  would  pull  the 
fruit.  The  result  was  as  I  expected— the  sight  of  these  trees  laden  with 
the  handsome  fruit  had  more  influence  in  making  my  neighbours  plant 
for  themselves  than  all  I  could  have  written  in  ten  years.— "  New  York 
Tribune." 
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ICE  HOUSES. 
Fig.  1  represents  an  io9  honae  belonging  to  Mr.  D.  G.  MitoJiell,  made 
picturesque  by  the  roof  and  ends  being  of  rough  slabs.  The  main  part 
of  the  ice  room  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  may  be 
constructed  of  stones  or  timber.  An  ice  house  like  this,  or  even  one 
of  greater  pretensions,  may  have  its  appearance  improved  by  the 
free  use  of  climbers  ;  these  answer  nob  only  as  an  embellishment,  but 
serve  a  useful  end  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  sou's  rays  and  keep- 
ing the  building  much  cooler  than  it  would  be  under  full  exposure. 


Fig.  1.— Ktistic  Ice  House; 

Pig.  2  illustrates  an  ice  house  that  can  be  quickly  erected  at  a  very 
Blight  outlay  for  materials,  and  at  the  cost  of  only  a  few  hours' 
labour.  The  size  is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  planks  or  boards 
to  be  used.  Nine  posts,  rough  sawn  or  hewn,  of  suitable  height  are 
provided,  and  two  put  up  at  each  corner,  as  in  fig.  2,  resting  upon  a 
block  of  wood  or  a  stone,  or  set  in  the  gronnd.  At  one  side  of  the 
front  the  ninth  post  is  placed  to  serve  as  one  side  of  the  door,  the 
bottom  planks  all  around  are  nailed  to  the  posts,  which  may  be  more 
firmly  secured  in  place  by  cleats  connacting  those  at  eaoh  corner  ; 
the  front  posts  are  1  ft.  or  so  longer  than  the  others  to  permit  of  a 
Bhed  roof.  A  plate  of  light  scantling  secures  the  top  in  its  place.  Now 
it  is  ready  for  the  ice.  First,  put  on  the  ground  a  layer  of  sawdust, 
shavings,  or  cut  hay,  so  that  it  will  be  at  least  6  in.  deep  when  firmly 
packed  down.  Then  put  in  the  first  tier  of  ice,  keeping  the  blocks 
1  ft.  away  from  the  plank  wall ;  fill  the  space  solidly  with  the  saw- 
dust or  other  packing  material  (a  fig.  3)  ;  then  the  second  tier  of  ice^ 
Next  put  in  position  more  planks  and  so  on,  until  the  house  is  filled^ 


Fig.  2.— Cheap  Ice  House. 


storing  the  ice  and  carrying  up  the  wall  together,  and  filling  in 
between  with  sawdust,  &c.,  as  the  work  progresses.  The  planks 
need  only  be  slightly  nailed  to  keep  them  up  when  the  ice  is  removed, 
as  they  will  be  held  in  position  by  the  posts  without  and  the  pressure 
from  within.  A  door  (6)  is  made  by  simply  using  two  lengths  of 
plank  on  the  front  side,  as  indicated  by  the  posts  in  fig.  3.  When 
the  house  is  full  a  thick  layer  of  the  packing  material  is  also  put  on 
top  of  the  ice.  Drainage  is  secured  by  placing  the  structure  on 
sloping  ground.  A  roof  of  slabs,  thatch,  or  anything  to  keep  out 
rain  is  sufficient. — "  American  Agriculturist." 

The  simplest  and  readiest  made  forms  of  ice  houses  are  square, 

beginning  small  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  increasing  in  siza  to  the 


top  where  the  spring  of  the  arch  commences.  One  of  the  size  of 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  at  the  bottom  to  13  ft.  or  so  abDve,  and  1-1  ft.  or 
15  ft.  deep  would,  if  the  ice  be  well  stored  and  properly  broken, 
afford  an  ample  supply  for  any  ordinary  establishment.  Ice  houses 
are  usually  made  egg-shaped,  with  the  small  end  downwards,  but 
there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  that  form,  and  one  thing 
against  such  houses  is  that  they  are  more  difficult  and  expensive  to 
make.  A  square  answers  all  purposes  equally  woU,  if  made  in  the 
way  just  named,  as  all  that  is  required  is  that  the  ice  as  it  melts  can 
gradually  sink  and  press  tightly  against  the  lining  of  straw  provided 
as  a  packing  to  keep  away  the  air.  If  the  situation  where  the  house 
is  to  be  built  be  wet,  the  bricks  should  be  bedded  in  cement  to  pre- 
vent any  drainage  from  the  land  getting  through  the  joints  ;  and,  to 
take  away  the  water  that  flows  from  the  melting  ice,  an  efficient 
drain  must  be  provided  leading  to  the  bottom  in  such  a  way  that  no 
air  can  pass  in,  or  it  will  cause  much  waste.  In  forming  an  ice  house 
the  great  thing  is  to  keep  as  much  of  it  below  the  general  level  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit,  for  this  reason,  when  carting 
and  storing  the  ice  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  Ubour  required  to  get 
it  in  in  a  well-like  receptacle  as  there  is  when  it  has  to  be  lifted  and 
thrown  up  with  shovels.  To  aid  the  filling,  the  passage  communi- 
cating with  the  house  should  be  made  to  slope  inwards,  along  which 
the  ice  will  slide  with  a  push,  and  its  own  impetus  and  weight  will 
cause  it  to  run  together  in  a  solid  mass,  if  well  broken  at  the  time  of 
filling.  I  always  find  this  is  much  better  and  more  quickly  done  as 
it  is  thrown  into  the  carts ;  by  doing  so,  each  holds  more,  and  in 
that  way  a  saving  is  effected.  From  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  of  earth  on  the 
top  of  the  arch  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  oat  the  heat  and  support 
common  Laurel  or  evergreen  Oak,  either  of  which  forma  a  dense  shade  ; 


i 


Fig.  3.— GrouniJ  Plan  of  Fig.  2. 

but  if,  in  addition  to  these  a  few  Firs  or  other  tall-growing  trees  be 
planted  on  the  sunny  side,  or  the  bouse  made  so  as  to  have  the  shelter 
of  some  already  established,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  S.  D. 


Roffia  Grass. — This  Grass  has  of  late  become  so  popular  for 
garden  uses  that  the  demand  for  it  greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  and  it 
has  risen  in  price  from  about  83.  to  23.  per  lb.  On  its  first  introduc. 
tion  there  were  great  prejudices  displayed  against  it;  but  its  many 
excellences — softness  of  texture,  toughness,  adaptability  for  the 
finest  work,  and  absence  of  waste — made  its  use  universal,  and  hence 
its  present  high  price.  Immense  demands  have  been  made  upon  it 
for  the  tying  of  Violets,  Wallflowers,  and  other  bunch  market  flowers, 
but  if  its  cost  increases  so  rapidly  market  growers  will  have  again 
to  revert  to  the  Russian  bast  mats.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
through  all  the  many  years  tbat  Eussian  mats  have  been  used  and 
cut  up  for  tying  purposes  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  to 
import  the  bast  in  its  ordinary  form  in  quantity. — A.  D. 

The  Weather  in  Nottinghamshire.— The  frost  during  the 
past  week  has  been  at  times  very  severe.  On  the  12th  we  had  15°  of 
frost,  and  on  the  15th  19'  were  registered  here.  Severe  frost  also  still 
continues ;  this  morning  (the  23rd)  12°  were  registered,  with  the 
barometer  rising,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  continue.  We  have  a  long 
south  wall  here,  protected  with  Reudle's  new  system  of  glazing,  and 
the  severe  frost  of  the  last  week  or  two  seems  to  have  had  no  effect, 
through  contraction,  of  causing  any  breakage  in  the  panes.  I  b  elieve 
it  will  be  found  in  hothouses,  or  in  glass.covered  walla,  glazed  on 
this  system,  that  the  glass  is  quite  safe  from  the  contraction  or 
expansion  of  the  rafters,  if  of  iron,  in  all  kind  of  weathers.  Another 
great  advantage  is  the  freedom  from  drip,  if  the  squares  are  properly 
placed  and  fastened  according  to  the  directions  of  the  patentee.  In 
the  strongest  gales  of  wind  the  glass.covered  wall  here  has  stood 
their  fury  without  any  of  the  panes  being  shifted. — W.  Tilleev, 
Welbeck. 
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ANSWERS    TO    COURESPONDENTS. 


StocliS  for  Vines.— "M.  J.  B."  {p.  573)  may  graft  Alicantea  on 
Lady  Downes  without  any  f ear  |of  unsatisfactory  results.  I  grafted  a 
house  of  Lady  Downes  with  Alicantes  five  years  ago,  and,  on  comparing  its 
contents  with  those  of  another  house  of  Alicantes  on  their  own  roots,  I 
find  that  those  grafted  on  the  Lady  Downes  are  fully  the  best. — J.  SiiiTEi, 
Waterdale. 

Winter  Coverings  for  Farns.— I  would  recommend  "  A.  H.  M." 
(p.  573)  to  use  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  ia  lieu  of  sawdust  for  covering  his 
Ferns;  the  latter  soon  gets  sodden  and  generates  fuugi,  but  the  former 
never,  and  it  is  equally  efficient  as  a  protector. — W.  W. 

Perns  Suitable  for  a  Cool  Conservatory.— It  is  very  evident 
from  the  description  Mr.  Champ  now  gives  (p.  550)  of  his  conservatory, 
and  the  space  he  has  in  it,  that  many  of  the  Ferns,  the  names  of  which 
I  gave,  would  be  unsuited  to  his  purpose.  -I  now  give  an  amended  list 
of  varieties,  none  of  which  will,  I  think,  grow  too  large  for  bim,  viz., 
Cyrtonium  falcatum,  Lomaria  chilensis,  L.  magellanica,  Asplenium  osy- 
phyllum,  A.  lucidum,  Davallia  canariensia,  D.  novce-zealandiie,  Lastrea 
opaca,  L.  Standishi,  Onychiam  lucidum,  Phlebodium  Bellardieri,  P.  areo- 
latum,  Polystichum  flesum,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata,  and  Platyceriuiu 
alcicorne.  The  above  are  all  fine  distinct  kinds,  that  will  stand  the  tem- 
perature  of  an  unheated  structure  well,  aud  always  have  a  bright  cheerful- 
looking  appearance. — S.  D. 

Phymatodes  vulgaris,  a  handsome  Fern  with  dark  green  leathery 

fronds  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  Being  somewhat 
slow  in  growth,  it  is  suited  to  a  small  house. — K.  L,  D.,  Aihmore. 

Leaf  Cuttings  of  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— In  reply  to 
"T.  B."  (p.  573),  allow  me  to  say  that  the  method  which  I  adopt  in 
preparing  leaf  cuttings  of  these  Begonias  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  cutting 
cfE  the  leafstalk  with  an  eye  at  the  base,  but  simply  leaving  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  stalk  adhering  to  the  leaf,  and  inserting  the  same  in  the 
soil,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  leaf  exposed  on  the  surface.  As  regards 
his  second  query,  will  they  not  be  worthless  for  another  year  ?  I  beg  to 
remind  him  that  the  two  cases  from  which  he  draws  his  conclusions  are 
different.  Cuttings  made  from  flowering  shoots  generally  produce  blind 
tubers,  but  not  always,  while  leaf  cuttings  form  not  only  a  tuber,  but  eyes, 
a  fact  which  I  have  proved,  and  I  have  no  "hesitation  in  recommending 
*'  T.  B."  to  give  the  method  a  fair  trial. — A.  Hossack. 

Calanthes  in  Small  Pans.— In  The  Gardex  (p.  4U)),  the 
advantage  of  growing  Calantbes  in  small  pans  is  alluded  to.  As  everyone 
interested  in  the  growth  of  Orchids  will  be  anxious  to  carry  out  any  plan 
proved  to  be  successful  by  such  highly  skilful  growers  as  Messrs.  Veitch, 
perhaps  you  will  say  how  many  bulbs  should  be  put  in  a  5-in.  pan,  whether 
or  not  the  usual  compost  is  used,  whether  little  or  any  drainage  is  put  in  . 
so  shallowa  pan  as  II  in.,  aud  whether  the  strong-growing  C.  Veitchi  will 
succeed  in  a  pan  as  well  as  C.  vestita  ?  As  Pleiones  are  also  surface- 
rooting  plants,  would  not  the  same  plan  answer  for  them  ? — C.  B.  P. 
[The  Calanthes  in  question  are  placed  in  the  pans  in  ilarch  and  started 
into  growth.  They  are  kept  near  the  glass  and  receive  abundance  of 
water  all  through  the  growing  season.  A  Uttle  piece  of  hollow  crock  is 
placed  on  each  of  the  four  holes  iu  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  which  is  filled 
with  turfy  loam,  peat,  broken  crocks,  and  silver  sand.  All  kinds  of 
Calanthes  do  equally  well  under  these  conditions.  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
grow  Dendrobiums,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Indian  Crocuses  IPleiones), 
and  many  other  surface-rooting  Orchids  in  this  way  with  the  greatest 
success. — S.] 

Binding  Compositions  (p.  550).— No  mixture  of  chalk  and  sand, 
or  any  other  materials  of  that  nature,  are  of  any  use  to  form  a  perpen- 
dicular bank  S  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  for,  however  well  and  firmly  they  may 
be  compressed  together,  they  are  sure  to  crumble  down  from  the  action 
of  the  weather.  If  your  correspondent  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  ironworks  or  a  dockyard,  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  plenty  of  clinkers 
or  huge  burrs  for  the  carting,  and  these  roughly  cemented  together,  with 
cavities  left  between  so  as  to  admit  of  planting  Ferns,  if  the  face  of  the 
bank  is  shady,  might  be  made  exceedingly  ornamental.  With  a  southern 
or  any  other  aspect  hosts  of  thiugs  would  be  just  at  home,  especially  any 
of  a  succulent  nature^,  such  as  Mesembryautheranms,  Portulacas,  and 
others  of  that  class,  that  would  droop  over  the  rock  and  be  quite  a  blaze 
of  bloom  in  theeun.  Tropoeolums,  too,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  the 
lovely  trailing  Lithosp^rmnm  prostratum,  Sedums,  Daphne  Cneorum, 
Aubrietias,  Vittadenia  triloba,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  would 
be  quite  a  feature,  aud  associate  well  with  the  foregoing.  To  give  any,  or 
the  whole,  of  these  a  better  chance  of  getting  sufficient  moisture,  instead 
of  the  bank  being  perpendicular  it  should  gradually  fall  back  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  any  rain  that  falls  may  soak  mto  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plants.  If  the  bank  is  wanted  as  a  barrier  against  cattle  or  as  a 
boundary,  and  its  ornamental  appearance  is  not  a  consideration,  the  next 
cheapest  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  form  a  concrete  facing  1  ft.  or  so  thick, 
whicb,  if  well  done,  is  equal  to  a  brick  wall  fur  durability,  and  answers  all 
purposes  as  a  meaoa  of  protection.  Small  stones,  sifted  free  from  gravel, 
are  the  best  material  to  make  it  of,  and  if  these  are  mixed  with  about  one- 
tenth  of  their  bulk  with  good  Portland  cement,  and  gradually  sprinkled 
with  water  while  doing  so,  the  mass  will  set  as  hard  as  a  rock.  The 
proper  way  to  make  a  wall  with  this  material  is  to  have  stout,  smooth 
planks  that  can  bo  bolted  together  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity  between  the 
width  the  concrete  is  wanted,  into  wbich  cavity  it  should  be  thrown  in 
quickly  that  the  whole  may  set  together  at  one  time  without  showing  a 


joint-  Sostrongand  durable  are  walls  made  in  this  manner  that  here- 
abouts, near  the  sea  coast,  where  shingle  is  plentiful,  houses  are  built 
with  concrete  and  faced  with  cement  after,  which  is  marked  out  to  look 
like  blocks,  and  a  great  advantage,  besides  their  cheapness,  is  that  they  aro 
impervious  to  damp,  which  cannot  be  said  of  bricks  such  as  we  see  turned 
outnow-a-days-  Ivy  clings  tenaciously  to  the  concrete  when  left  rough 
and  nnfaced,  and  your  correspondent  may  therefore  quickly  cover  any  he 
puts  up  with  this  evergreen,  which  at  all  seasons  has  a  pleasing  and 
cheerful  appearance,  and  more  particularly  if  a  few  of  the  variegated 
varieties  are  used  to  mix  with  it. — S.  D. 

Names  of  Plants.— T7.  E.P.—l,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana; 
3,  Libonia  floribuuda;  3.  Goldfussia  isophjlla;  4.  Gymnogramma. 
Massoni ;    5.  Coccoloba  platyclada. 

Books. — J?j-i(/i(?— noppus'  "Tree  Measurer." 

Questions. 

Nettles  Under  Trees.— I  have  many  acres  of  Nettles  growing 
under  large  trees.  Can  any  of  your  readers  cell  me  the  best  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them?— E.  F. 

S  ibstitute  for  Asphalte. — Can  any  of  your  correspondent* 
kindly  tell  me  of  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way  of  laying  garden  patha 
with  coal  tar  and  other  materials  as  a  cheap  and  durable  substitute  for 
asphalte  ?  We  are  very  badly  off  here  for  good  gravel,  and,  as  my  house 
is  in  a  dip,  my  paths  retain  the  moisture. — H.  M. 

The  Mountain  Avens.— Is  not  "  W."  wrong  (p.  5G2)  iu  calling 
the  Mountaiu  Avens  a  Geum  ?  The  true  Mountain  Avens  is  Dryas  octo- 
petala  a  British  species  with  white  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  north  and 
in  Wales  and  Ireland.  It  grows  here  freely  on  rockwork,  but  doss  not 
flower  profusely. — J.  R.  Droop,  Shunford  Hill. 


Brown  Cjs  Lettuces. — Where  salads  'are  required  in  winter 
those  Lettuces  are  invaluable,  as  they  are  of  such  a  hardy  character 
that  in  ordinary  winters  one  may  insure  a  supply  by  utilising  shel- 
tered positions  for  late  crops,  which  continue  to  grow,  except  daring 
very  severe  weather  ;  and  if  the  means  of  aSording  protection  be  at 
hand,  they  retain  their  flavour  better  than  plants  lifted  and  stored 
in  a  close  atmosphere.  Dry  Fern  fronds  are  perhaps  the  best  possible 
covering  which  can  be  given  them,  as  they  exclude  frost  without 
altogether  depriving  the  plants  of  air, — J.  Geoom,  Linton^  near 
Maidstone. 

Rose-coloured  "Water  Lily.— In  the  province  of  Nerike,  in 
Sweden,  there  grows  a  lovely  rose-coloured  variety  of  our  common 
Water  Lily  (Nymphsoa  alba).  The  outer  petals  of  the  Lily  are  rosy- 
red  and  the  inner  petals  carmine-red.  From  what  Dr.  Fries,  of 
Upsala,  told  rae,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  a  sheet  of  water  in  the 
province  of  Nerike,  where  it  flowers  year  after  year.  I  first  saw  it 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Christiana,  and  on  inquiry  I  learned 
from  Professor  Schiibeler  that  it  had  come  originally  from  Nerike. 
Nothing,  save  the  colour,  shows  any  variation  from  the  normal  con- 
dition of  our  Water  Lily.  What  agency,  chemical  or  otherwise,  can 
have  brought  about  the  change  it  may  be  diffionlt  to  conceive.  The 
colour  is  fixed  and  permanent,  even  after  transplantation.  Transmu- 
tation of  colour  from  bine  to  pink  and  from  pink  to  white  is  not  very 
nnfrequent  in  our  native  vegetation,  but  reversion  from  white  to  pink 
ia  assuredly  rare  and  difficult  of  explanation.  The  caps,  as  I  saw 
thera,  were  large  and  well  expanded,  and  in  colour  they  had  [the 
appearance  of  a  fine  full  rose  on  the  water  rather  than  of_a  Lily. — 
Peter  Inchdald,  Hovinghaia  Lodrje,  YorJc. 

The  Willow  aud  Malaria.— The  cultivation  of  the  Willow  is,  in 
your  issue  of  October  25,  recommended  by  one  of  your  correspoalents 
for  districts  affected  with  malaria.  His  statements  on  the  subject  being 
fully  borne  out  by  my  own  experience  in  the  well-known  malaria  regions 
about  Ephesus,  I  beg,  through  your  columns,  to  call  thereto  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  in  Cyprus.  Before  the  Eucalyptus  was  ever  heard  of 
in  Asia  Minor,  I  had  seen  the  bark  of  the  Willow  used  as  a  febrifuge.  I 
had  remarked  the  easy  and  inexpensive  reproduction  of  this  tree,  its  quick 
growth  in  damp  places,  its  excellent  qualities  for  fuel  and  for  agricultural 
implements,  and  its  great  advantages  for  strengthening  the  banks  of 
capricious  streams,  and  had  thence  taken  every  opportunity  after  the 
winter  floods  to  stick  Willow  cuttings  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  in 
other  damp  places  in  my  property ;  also  to  scatter  Plane  tree  seeds  in 
marshy  spots.  The  result  has  been  that,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  the 
full-grown  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  might  have  been  counted,  a  luxu- 
rious growth  of  Willows  and  Plane  trees  marks  my  place,  fuel  is  abundant, 
fever  is  steadily  decreasing,  the  meandering  propensities  of  the  streams 
are  checked,  my  neighbours  have  to  come  to  me  for  agricultural  implements, 
and  I  have  not  far  to  go  for  timber  for  rough  purposes. — Chr.  D.  Van 
Lennep,  Swedish  Consul,  il/a/mrit,  near  Si'iyrna,  in  "Times."  [The^ 
above  is  interesting  as  showing  that  other  free-growing  trees  that  are- 
hardy  are  as  useful  as  the  Eucalyptus,  which  is  not  hardy.] 

Notice   to  Correspondents. — Many  commnnications  are   un- 

avoidably  left  over  this  week. 
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NOTES    OF     THE    WEEK 


Gardening  in  Winter  at  Vienna. — At  present  the  winter 
here  is  very  severe,  the  thermometer  sometimes  being  down  to  O*' 
Fahrenheit.  Garden  work  out-of-doors  is  at  a  standstill.  We  could 
not  open  some  of  our  cold  frames  for  a  week  on  account  of  the  snow 
and  cold.  We  grow  here  great  numbers  of  Russian  Violets  in  frames 
during  the  winter  on  purpose  to  have  them  in  flower  from  November 
to  March ;  some  notes  about  their  cultivation  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending  you  hereafter.  I  also  hope  to  send  you  a  few 
remarks  concerning  our  spring  bedding  out  with  perennial  plants. 
We  use  different  kinds  of  Wallflower,  Myosotis,  Silene,  Iberis, 
Aubrietia,  Antirrhinum,  and  Delphinium,  with  the  view  of  having 
plenty  of  flowers  from  April,  to  the  end  of  May.  About  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  the  earth  is  frozen  hard,  we  transplant  large  specimen 
Conifers  with  good  balls  ;  the  soil  round  the  trees  is  taken  oat,  leav. 
ing  round  the  stem  a  ball  of  several  feet  in  diameter,  which,  in  a  day 
or  two  becomes  frozen  so  hard  that  in  transplanting  there  is  no  fear 
of  breaking  it. — Louis  Jeropatsch,  I/i)j>ertai  Gardens,  Layeuhouy'j. 

New  Amary  llises. — There  will  shortly  be  a  good  display  of  these 
in  Mr.  Ley's  nursery,  Croydon.  The  bulbs  were  imported  from  Peru. 
Numbers  of  them  are  throwing  up  flower  spikes,  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  some  improved  kinds  will  be  found  among 
them. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. — This  charming  winter.flowering 
Orchid  appears  to  be  becoming  plentiful,  judging  by  the  large  impor. 
tationa  of  it  which  have  recently  been  made.  The  back  of  one  of  the 
houses  in  Mr.  Ley's  nursery,  Croydon,  is  furnished  with  neat  little 
plants  of  it  fastened  on  small  pieces  of  wood.  These  are  being 
grown  on  for  flowering  next  winter.  Considering  how  easy  this  plant 
may  be  cultivated,  and  in  almost  any  way,  either  in  pans,  pots,  bas. 
kets,  or  on  blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  it  oa.n  hardly  be  too  plentiful. 

Plants  in  Bloom  at  Christmas. — It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  what  plants  I  have  in  flower  at  the  present  time  for  Christmas 
decoration.  They  consist  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  quantity,  double 
Poinsettias,  as  well  as  some  60O  of  the  old  variety  enlivened  by  a 
few  plants  of  the  white  kind,  Euphorbia  jacquinireflora.  Arum  Lilies 
(Callas),  Roman  Hyacinths,  Van  Thol  "Tulips,  Euohario  amazonica 
and  Candida,  white  and  red  Azaleas,  Lapageria  alba,  Bouvardias, 
Camellias,  Persian  Lilacs,  and  Chrysanthemums. — H.  Vertigans, 
Chad  VaUeij  Nurseries,  Binningham. 

Musa  Ensete  in  the  Conservatory. — This  noble  plant  is  not 
so  often  grown  in  the  conservatory  as  it  probably  would  be,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  requires  more  heat  than 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  aSorded  in  such  a  structure.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistaken  notion,  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only  to  allude  to 
the  fine  specimen  of  this  Musa  in  the  large  conservatory  in  Messrs. 
Henderson's  nursery  at  Pine-apple  Place.  The  plant  in  question 
was  planted  out  from  a  pot  two  years  ago  last  autumn,  when  it 
was  about  i  ft.  or  5  ft.  high.  The  house  is  never  kept  warmer 
than  is  necessary  to  effectually  exclude  frost  and  expel  damp,  and 
yet  this  plant  thrives  admirably.  Its  dimensions  at  the  present  time 
are  as  follows  :  height,  25  ft. ;  circumference  of  stem  at  its  base, 
5i  ft. ;  circumference  of  stem  at  the  part  from  which  the  leaves 
issue,  3  ft. ;  length  of  stem,  6  ft.  3  in.  The  number  of  leaves  is 
fourteen,  each  of  which  is  13J  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide.  It  is  a  noble 
specimen,  and  forms  a  striking  object  associated  with  finely-grown 
examples  of  various  kinds  of  Araucarias,  large  spreading  Palms, 
massive  Cordylines,  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax,  Camellias,  and 
similar  plants. 

Orchid  House  and  Fernery  Combined.— One  o'  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  Orchid  houses  which  we  have  seen,  is  that 
belonging  to  Mr.  Philbrick,  Regent's  Park.  It  is  a  low  lean-to,  in 
which  the  pathway  ia  sunk  several  feet  below  the  ground  level.  The 
back  wall,  which  ia  covered  with  virgin  cork,  is  literally  clothed 
with  Ferns,  Club  Mosses,  green  trailing  Tradesoantia,  and  similar 
plants.  A  pathway  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  formed  of 
red  bricks  laid  loosely  so  that  water  may  stand  in  the  apertures  and 
give  off  moisture.  The  walls  on  each  side  which  support  the  stages 
are  also  covered  with  Ferns,  Grasses,  and  Mosses,  and  on  the  back 
stage,  here  and  there,  straight  lines  are  broken  by  means  of  rustic 
work  formed  of  cork  and  clothed  with  Ferns.  A  glass  case  for  Todeas 
in  one  corner  also  givea  an  additional  interest  to  the  house,  which 
at  present  contains  a  few  pansful  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  grow, 
ing  on  arch.shaped  pieces  of  cork  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  from 
9  in.  to  12  in.  wide.  The  plants  of  Sophronitis  are'dotted'about  on 
the  cork  when  very  amall,  but  by  good  culture  they  rapidly  increase, 
and  at  the  present  time  one  piece  of  cork  covered  with  plants  bears 
forty  fully  expanded  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  and  there  are  many 
buds  yet  to  open.    These  being  suspended  from  the  roof,  among  the 


graceful  fronds  of  Ferns,  and  associated  with  large,  arching,  finely- 
flowered  spikes  of  OdontoglosBum,  a  really  fine  effect  is  produced — 
a  much  better  one,  indeed,  than  that  often  found  in  more  pre- 
tentious houses. 

Tillandsia  zebrina  at  Anerlsy. — Plants  of  this  Tillandsia 
will  shortly  form  a  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Wills'  nursery,  Anerley. 
They  are  grown  in  6.in.  pots,  and  each  plant  ia  furnished  with  large, 
broad,  zebra-marked  leaves,  and  fine,  long,  sword. like  spikes  of  bril- 
liant blossoms.  In  the  conservatory  or  dwelling  house  at  this  season 
of  the  year  such  plants  would  have  a  fine  effect,  and  on  that  account 
thei'  might  well  be  grown  more  extensively  than  they  are  in  private 
gardens. 

Fine-leaved  Plants  in  Winter. — The  large  collection  of  these 
in  Mr.  Wills*  nursery  at  Anerley  serves  to  show  what  excellent 
effects  may  be  produced  in  winter  by  means  of  such  materials 
alone.  Here  we  find  whole  houses  full  of  fioely-grovfn  Crotons 
representing  nearly  every  possible  shade  of  colour  ;  Draca3na3,  with 
which  several  houses  are  packed,  possess  sparkling  tints  of  crimson, 
rose,  salmon,  scarlet,  and  purple,  whilst  to  white-edged  sorts  several 
new  kinds  have  been  added.  Variegated  Pines,  fine  specimens  of 
Yucca  fllamentosa  variegata,  together  with  Pitcher  Plants,  Palms, 
and  many  other  interesting  plants  render  a  visit  to  this  nursery  at 
any  time  of  the  year  highly  interesting. 


HORTICULTUEB  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION   AND 

ABOUT  PARIS. 
At  the  Exhibition  nothing  struck  one  more  than  the  Grass 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Trocadero.  It  surpassed  anything 
o£  the  kind  I  ever  saw  ;  the  purity  o£  the  Grasses  and  the 
density  and  greenness  o£  the  sward  were  marvellous,  yet  it  was 
only  laid  down  from  seed  last  spring,  though  one  would 
imagine  it  had  been  laid  down  for  years.  Carter,  Sutton, 
and  Webb — all  English  houses — supplied  the  seeds  for  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  grounds,  and  I  noticed  that 
one  of  these  firms  had  used  a  good  proportion  of  Clover  among 
their  seeds,  which  greatly  iuiproved  the  appearance  of  the 
sward,  making  it  both  much  denser  and  greener.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  about  the  advantage  of  using  a  goodly  proportion 
of  Clover  in  laying  down  lawns  from  seed.  On  some  soils  the 
plant  can  only  be  retained  with  difficulty  for  any  length  of 
time,  while  in  others  it  grows  spoutaneo\isly,  on  the  red  sand- 
stone particularly,  and  forms  the  best  part  of  the  sward.  The 
Trocadero  grounds  were  worth  going  a  long  way  to  look  at 
if  for  no  more  than  just  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  so  short  a 
time  by  using  good  seed,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  high  culture. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  Grass  had  been  richly  dressed  at  intervals, 
and  the  frequent  clippings  of  the  machine  had  been  left  as  a 
mulching,  which,  no  doubt,  protected  it  considerably,  while  the 
bottom  was  thin  and  exposed  to  the  hot,  dry  sunshine.  Cul- 
tivators generally  prefer  to  lay  down  lawns  with  turf  at  once, 
which  is  certainly  the  speediest  plan,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to 
get  a  fine  sward,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  preparing  and 
cleaning  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  sowing  seed,  taking  care 
to  procure  the  latter  from  a  good  source,  for  all  samples  are 
not  alike  pure  and  clean.  There  was  one  piece  of  Grass  in 
front  of  the  Trocadero  that  formed  a  contrast  to  the  others  by  its 
coarseness.  The  mistake  generally  made  iu  laying  down  lawns 
is  that  the  ground  is  not  enriched  enough,  nor  enough  of  seed 
used.  Without  attempting  to  criticise  the  laying  out  of  the  Tro- 
cadero grounds,  which  are  undulating,  sloping  down  to  the  river 
Seine,  we  may  state  that  they  were  planted  with  considerable 
taste,  and  not  overladen  with  flowers  or  flower  beds.  The 
shining,  white  limestone  of  which  the  Trocadero  Palace  is  built, 
as,  indeed,  all  the  city  of  Paris  is,  could  not  have  been  better 
relieved  than  by  an  open  expanse  of  fresh,  green  Grass,  and 
this  the  artist  seemed  to  have  realised.  Standing  in  front 
of  the  Palace,  and  looking  away  over  the  Exhibition  proper, 
and  the  city  beyond  spread  out  before  one  like  a  vast  pano- 
rama, the  eye  fell  back  with  a  sense  of  relief  upon  the  fresh 
green  lawn  beneath.  The  bit  of  ornamental  gardening  just 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Trocadero,ou  each  side  of  the  cascade 
after  the  Versailles  style,  is  worth  alluding  to.  This  consisted  of 
two  panels,  perhaps  some  Gf)  or  80  yards  long  and  less  than 
half  as  wide.  In  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  such  a  tempt- 
ing piece  of  ground  would,  in  England,  have  been  filled  iu 
vvith  a  number  of  flower  beds,  and  so  frittered  away  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  iu  this   case  that  mistake  was  avoided^ 
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A  border  of  mixed  bedding  plants,  annuals,  perennials,  and 
sub-tropical  plants,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  the  inevitable 
■paris  Daisy,  ran  round  each  panel  a  few  feet  from  the 
gravel,  and  the  centre  was  left  quite  vacant — a  panel  of  green 
Grass  only,  about  the  size  of  a  small  bowling  green,  without 
a  speck  of  colour  upon  it;  and  one  sees,  considering  the 
circumstances,  that  this  arrangement  was  the  best  that  could 
have  been  adopted.  We  thought,  at  least,  that  the  panel 
of  beautiful  green  Grass,  so  intensely  green,  was  more  effec- 
tive than  any  arrangement  of  flower  beds  could  have  been. 
"  How  beautiful  the  Grass  looks ! "  was  an  exclamation 
often  heard  from  spectators  who  were  constantly  promenading 
the  corridors  of  the  Trocadero.  The  narrow  flower  border 
before  mentioned  was  very  effectively  planted,  and  the  narrow 
and  very  exactly  kept  line  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather, 
which  ran  round  the  border,  gave  just  the  necessary  finish  to 
the  picture.  I  saw  a  similar  arrangement  elsewhere  in  Paris 
in  some  of  the  gardens  and  small  squares.  There  was  no 
carpet  bedding  in  the  Exposition  grounds  so  well  done,  after 
its  style,  as  that  in  Hyde  Park,  but  some  of  the  groups  of 
miscellaaeous  bedding  was  very  effective.  The  beds  of  China 
Asters  were  grand,  and  we  saw  them  planting  these  out  at  the 
fortnightly  exhibit  in  full  flower — grand  plants  12  in.  or  15  in. 
high,  with  flowers  about  6  in.  across.  They  appeared  to  have 
been  raised  in  sharp  soil,  and  were  not  put  out  of  pots,  but  had 
been  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  had  only  small  balls  of  soil  to 
them,  but  plenty  of  roots.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the 
fine  pot  plants  of  Asters  I  saw  in  the  markets,  and  in  the  shop 
windows  had  been  similarly  prepared,  and  they  looked  perfeotly 
fresh.  Two  or  three  colours  were  put  in  a  pot.  They  make  gay 
window  plants,  and  large  quantities  are  sold.  The  Zinnias,  too, 
were  really  magnificent,  and  were  permanently  planted ;  but  the 
most  effective,  and,  to  us,  novel  beds  in  the  grounds  were  the 
Celosias,  a  crimson  kind,  in  habit  like  Celosia  aurea,  but  much 
dwarfer.  They  were  put  out  in  pots,  and  each  plant  was  a 
beautiful  little  specimen,  about  12  in.  high  and  as  much 
through,  and  extraordinarily  well  flowered.  They  would  have 
been  considered  grand  objects  for  conservatory  decoration  in 
England,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  such 
shapely  and  dwarf  specimens,  those  grown  in  English  gardens 
being  generally  rather  leggy.  The  Coleus  Verschaffelti  is 
much  used  as  a  bedding  plant  iu  and  about  Paris,  and  grows  in 
the  most  rampant  fashion.  The  growth  of  this  plant  alone 
exhibits  the  difference  of  climate  between  Paris  and  London.  In 
Hyde  Park  this  summer  the  Coleus  has  done  well,  but  the  plants 
were  stunted  and  dwarf  compared  with  those  in  Paris,  which 
looked  more  like  stove-grown  specimens,  only  that  the  colour  of 
the  foliage  was  more  intense  than  one  ever  sees  it  iu  a  stove  in 
this  country.  In  a  mixed  bed  which  we  saw  in  front  of  Kose 
Charmeux's  house  at  Thomery,  the  Coleus  threatened  to 
overtop  everything  else.  In  the  Exposition  grounds  there 
were  also  grand  beds  of  Begonias  of  the  Sedeni  and  Veitchi 
types,  and  some  of  the  common  kinds  were  bedded  out  exten- 
sively and  were  growing  like  weeds.  Next  to  the  lawn,  how- 
ever, the  trees,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  planted  around  the 
Trocadero  attracted  most  attention.  There  were  many  species, 
all  planted  in  spring,  I  believe,  and  all  growing  luxuriantly. 


Every  tree  must  have  been  planted  with  great  care.  The 
rockeries  which  skirted  the  grounds  in  some  places  and  shut  out 
undesirable  prospects  were  wonderfully  well  furnished,  con- 
sidering the  short  time,  and  great  pains  bad  been  taken  to 
encourage  the  Ivy  to  grow  over  the  rocks,  and  well  it  had 
responded  to  generous  treatment.  Altogether,  the  gardening 
round  the  Trocadero  Palace  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Seine  beyond  was  a  wonderfully  successful  effort,  and  we  felt 
sorry  that  the  call  upon  our  time  in  other  respects  allowed  us 
little  more  than  time  just  to  race  through  the  grounds  ;  hence 
our  meagre  and  but  half-digested  observations  on  some  topics. 
Among  peculiar  exhibits  which  we  saw  in  the  Exhibition  may 
be  mentioned  the  dwarfed,  if  ancient,  specimens  of  trees  and 
plants  from  Japan.  At  first  sight,  to  an  English  gardener, 
these  looked  the  most  miserable  rubbish  that  one  ever  cast 
eyes  upon  j  and  although  one,  on  looking  a  little  more  closely 
at  such  examples  of  prolonged  starvation,  may  come  to  regard 
them  as  physiological  curiosities,  we  cannot  indulge  in  any 
very  complimentary  reflections  on  horticulturists  who  have 
spent  generations  in  cultivating  such  idiotic  productions. 
None  of  the  specimens  could  be  said  to  be  healthy  ;  they  were 
stunted  and  miserable-looking  iu  the  extreme,  at  the  very  last 
gasp  of  existence,  in  fact.  There  was  one  venerable  Cycas  revo- 
luta  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  lot.  It  had  a 
stem,  which,  judging  from  its  height,  girth,  and  wrinkled  look, 
may  have  been  centuries  old.  From  this  gnarled  trunk  pr:- 
traded  an  abortive  attempt  at  growth  iu  the  shape  of  abouu 
three  fronds  4  in.  or  6  in.  long,  proportionately  broad,  and  of  a 
sickly  yellow  colour.  The  soil  in  the  pot  seemed  to  have  been 
squeezed  out  in  the  course  of  time  during  which  this  ancestral 
specimen  had  been  growing  and  increasing  in  girth,  and  when 
we  saw  it  it  looked  as  if  it  would  soon  be  subsisting  on  nothing 
but  the  pot.  I  left  this  exhibition  soon,  and  felt  no  desire  to 
go  back  again. 

Among  horticultural  buildings  and  appliances  there  was 
nothing  very  remarkable.  All  the  plant  houses  requiring 
shade  were  shaded  on  the  French  plan,  that  is,  by  a  kind 
of  light  Venetian  blind.  This  is  made  of  thin  laths 
strung  together,  about  ^  in.  apart  and  painted  green,  and 
the  blind  is  rolled  or  pulled  up  and  down  by  cords.  In  some 
cases  they  are  used  inside,  but  generally  on  the  outside 
of  the  roof,  and  make  an  excellent  and  not  too  dense  a 
shade.  I  am  inclined  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  this 
method  of  shading,  though  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Park  Place, 
assured  me  that  he  had  tried  the  plan,  but  found 
the  blinds  exceedingly  troublesome  and  very  inconvenient 
to  work  when  used  inside,  which  I  could  well  believe.  French 
horticulturists,  however,  seem  to  get  on  with  them  well 
enough.  I  rather  liked,  too,  the  light  copper  pipes  with  which 
some  of  the  houses  were  heated.  They  were  thin  and  light, 
and  equal  in  capacity  to  our  4-in.  iron  pipes,  but  not  nearly  so 
heavy  and  clumsy.  They  are  more  expensive  than  iron  pipes, 
but  not  proportionately  so,  owing  to  their  thinness  and  light- 
ness, and  they  are  very  durable.  Numbers  of  copper  boilersof 
various  shapes  and  sizes  for  heating  by  hot  water  were  also 
exhibited,  but  all,  without  exception,  were  inferior  in  design  to 
those  supplied  by  English  makers  at  home.  J.  S.  W. 
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